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PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION 


TO  impartial  critics  and  scholars,  no  less  than  to  the  thousands  of 
its  possessors  among  the  general  public,  the  first  edition  of  The 
Americana  commended  itself  as  a  useful  work  of  reference.  In  many 
ways,  both  in  its  emphasis  and  in  its  treatments,  it  was  a  departure  from  the 
beaten  track  of  earlier  works,  and  experience -has  shown  the  wisdom  of  this 
departure.  The  characterization  of  the  work  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion: "  Notable  for  its  fullness  in  articles  dealing  with  technical  subjects,  as 
mathematics,  engineering,  and  the  trades,"  is  true,  even  if  it  fails  to  state 
the  whole  truth.  In  History,  Political  Economy,  Religion,  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  Education,  Literature,  as  well  as  in  topics  of  general  interest,  the 
first  edition  was  not  surpassed  by  any  contemporary  American  work. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  changes  that  the  great  world  conflict  has 
brought  about  in  every  department  of  human  thought  and  acuvity,  and  the 
vital  necessity  for  a  new  and  up-to-date  restatement  of  the  world's  knowl- 
edge, the  publishers  determined  to  issue  this  new  edition,  and  ordered  the  work 
planned  upon  a  scale  to  make  it  of  still  greater  utility,  retaining  whatever 
features  the  experience  of  the  past  had  shown  to  be  excellent,  and  enlarging 
and  improving  wherever  necessary  to  meet  present  conditions.  New  depart- 
ments and  thousands  of  new  articles  have  therefore  been  added,  and  the 
whole  work  has  been  revised  and  reset  and  is  printed  from  new  plates.  The 
maps  have  been  prepared  especially  for  this  Encyclopedia  by  the  Rand 
McNally  Company  of  Chicago,  and  are  late  and  accurate.  The  illustrations 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  far  superior  and  more  numerous  than  in 
the  former  edition.  We  are  confident  therefore  that  the  new  Americana 
will  be  recognized  as  the  greatest  repository  of  practical  universal  knowledge 
in  one  set  of  books  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

In  the  new  edition,  the  Editor  has  endeavored  to  limit  the  work  to  its 
legitimate  purpose  —  the  presentation  of  knowledge  with  faithfulness  and 
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with  scholarly  impartiality,  avoiding  the  promotion  of  theories  and  such 
discussions  and  defenses  as  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  character  and  nature 
of  an  encyclopedia.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  not  only  accuracy 
of  statement  but  also  fairness  and  correctness  of  view. 

The  "  Americana  idea  "  is  not  simply  a  reference  "  book  of  facts  " —  too 
brief  to  be  of  any  special  value  to  the  intelligent  reader;  nor  yet  a  series  of 
"  learned  and  splendid  essays,"  showing  an  utter  misconception  of  the  idea 
which  justifies  the  existence  of  a  general  work  of  reference.  It  is  rather  an 
endeavor  to  present,  in  an  intelligent  and  informing  way,the  history  and  nature 
of  the  civilization,  institutions,  systems,  activities  and  achievements  of  man- 
kind with  sufficient  fullness  to  furnish  the  general  reader  a  fair  and  adequate 
understanding  of  the  development  of  man  and  his  social  life.  In  dealing 
with  "  the  dead  past  and  the  living  present  "  this  Encyclopedia  does  not  seek 
to  dogmarize  beyond  the  established  facts.  It  is  content  to  tell  what  is 
known  so  far  as  we  know  it,  and  leave  it  there.  It  knows  no  north  or  south  — 
no  national  boundaries;  it  has  no  political,  governmental,  religious,  or  social 
proclivities  or  antipathies;  it  is  neither  pro  nor  anti;  it  is  neither  a  maker  nor 
an  ultimate  interpreter  of  history;  it  does  not  preach  sermons,  or  inculcate 
morals,  or  prophesy  future  evmts;  it  neither  eulogizes  good  men  nor  abuses 
the  bad;  but  seeks  to  maintain  in  all  things  the  spirit  of  fairness,  and  aims 
to  avoid  pedantry  and  intellectual  cocksuredness. 

The  prime  object  has  been  to  give  a  clear,  concrete,  definite,  truthful 
and  up-to-date  statement  of  every  subject,  without  prejudice  or  bias  of  any 
kind;  to  present  in  the  most  intelligent,  authoritative,  impersonal  and  impar- 
tial manner  the  actual  facts  of  knowledge  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
do  so.  True,  analysis  must  be  made;  opinion  must  be  offered;  judgment 
must  be  passed;  perhaps  criticism  and  even  condemnation  may  occasionally 
be  necessary,  but  it  must  all  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  true  scholarship  and  high 
service. 

The  thousands  of  contributors  are  representative  of  the  highest  scholar- 
ship and  authority  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and  the  editorial 
staff  is  composed  of  men  and  women  of  wide  knowledge  and  experience,  pos- 
sessing special  encyclopedia  training. 

The  Editor-in-Chief  and  his  staff  of  co-workers  are  solely  responsible  for 
the  literary  devebpment  of  this  work.  Appreciative  acknowledgment, 
howevec,  is  due  and  is  here  made,  to  all  the  friendsof  this  enterprise  who  have 
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encouraged  its  production,  and  especially  to  those  who  by  their  practical 
advice  and  scholarly  assistance,  as  well  as  by  their  personal  contributions, 
have  rendered  invaluable  service,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned: 


Professor  James  E.  Creighton,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Abram  S.  Isaacs,  Ph.D. 

UewUh  Topics) 

Professor  Georte  T.  Udd,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(Philwphy  «id  J.pu>) 

(Catiulic  Tope.) 

{Hiwofy  kiid  GownLMOt) 

aarles  F.  Beach.  LL.B. 

(Piffloh  DeputrnfiDt) 

Profe«or  Eric  Doolittle,  C.E. 

Professor  James  M.  Callahan,  Ph.D. 

(Politial  ScieDce) 

Professor  Charlei  L.  Dake,  Ph.D. 
(Geolom) 

Allan  D.  Risteen,  Ph.D. 

CChemistiy) 

Lewis  F.  Pilcher.  Ph.B.,  LL.D. 

Ernest  Ingersoll 
(Biokwr) 

Professor  William  Benjamin  Smith,  Ph.D. 

(Biblical  LitentuTc) 

Professor  James  W.  Gamer,  Ph.D. 

(PoUlical  Scienoe) 

Professor  William  P.  Trent.  LL.D.,  D.CL. 

Norbert  Wiener,  Ph.D. 

George  F.  Kunz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

(Gems  and  Pncioiu  Btoaet) 

Paul  C.  Standley 

tBotanrt 

Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Pd.D.,  LL.D. 

(BducatioiO 

Elmer  C.  Youngman 

(Banldng  and  Pioana) 

Pfofe««or  Cawiu*  J.  Keyier.  Hi.D. 

Nelion  H.  Darton 

(Minerali  and  Geok«ial  Sobiecta.  etc.) 

Smith  Ely  JellifTe,  M.D..  Ph.D. 
(Hedidu:) 

Professor  Eugene  Davenport,  LL.D. 
(Cattle  and  Live  Stodi) 

Jamet  A.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Richard  F.  Deimel.  B.S.,  M.A. 

James  M.  Walsh,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Sc.D. 

(UtdicnwudHittanr) 

Oicar  P.  Auirin.  A.M., 

Profewor  Marion  Tucker,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Frederick  H.  Newell.  B.S.,  D.Eng. 

Profewor  Thomas  N.  Carver,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

(Boonamic*) 

Henry  K.  Carroll,  LL.D. 

Wilham  Elliot  Griffi),  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(ChimiurtJw-n) 

Manion  Wilcox,  A.M.,  LL.B. 
(Latin  Ameiica) 

Profe«H>r  Alfred  G.  Panaroni,  B.S. 
(Italiu  Deputmnt) 

Professor  John  Herbert  Comyn,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

(Latin  Anerica) 

Profe«or  Jacob  W.  Hartmann,  Ph.D. 

(German  Idtenrtun) 

Samuel  G.  Ayres.  B.D. 

Professor  William  F.  Hauha^^  Ph.D. 
(GCTman  Literature) 

Oement  W.  Coumbe 

(Art  Topic.) 

To  give  an  adequate  statement  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  to  date, 
even  thirty  volumes  have  proved  few  enough,  but  it  is  the  hope  and  belief 
of  the  Editor  that  the  new  edition  of  The  Americana  will  prove  an  efficient 
aid  to  the  educational  and  intellectual  forces  of  America,  and  of  especial 
value  at  this  time  to  the  general  public  of  the  whole  English-speaking  race. 
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A  The  first  letter  of  every  alphabet  ex- 
cept the  old  German  or  Runic 
and  the  Ethiopian :  the  'futhark* 
of  the  former  places  it  fourth, 
the  latter  makes  it  thirteenth.  'As  all  ali^bets 
ultimately  come  through  the  Phoenician  (wit- 
ness the  name  itself),  this  arrangement  is 
natural.  Our  own  is  inherited  from  the  Latin, 
which  was  derived  from  the  Greek;  and  the 
latter  in  its  alpha  confirms  its  traditional  deri- 
vation from  the  PhtEnician  where  and  in 
Hebrew  it  is  called  aleph,  Aramaic  alpk.  The 
name  is  said  to  have  meant  "ox,*  and  so 
strongly  resembles  the  root-element^  of  deph- 
ant  that  there  is  little  doubt  the  original  mean- 
ing of  both  was  the  saffle.  Hence  formeriy 
the  shape  of  the  lower-case  a  was  derircd 
by  some  from  the  rough  outline  of  an  ox- 
head  with  its  horns ;  but  in  fact,  as  evidenced 
by  a  comparison  of  the  gradual  evolution  of 
forms,  the  small  letters  in  all  cases  are  derived 
from  the  capitals,  and  the  Greek  capital  A  (see 
table  under  Alphabet)  in  its  original  shape 
was  a  somewhat  more  cursive  form  of  tne 
Phoenician  alepk  which  itself  was  a  conven- 
tionalized form  of  the  Egyptian  hUratie,  and 
that  in  turn  (the  final  step  backward)  was 
conventionalized  from  the  picture  of  an  itns 
in  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  or 
ideographs. 

The  sound  of  the  letter  has  varied  little 
more  than  the  form  — perhaps  less  — except  in 
modem  English,  which  owing  to  its  composite 
character  has  made  it  a  symbol  of  so  moi^ 
different  vowel-sounds  as  to  be  well-nigh 
meanioKless.  Yet  even  here  most  of  them 
have  never  quite  lost  connection  with  the 
earlier  vocal  efforts  it  stood  for,  and  their 
fluctuations  are  fixed  by  the  character  of  the 
vocal  opening.  The  Phcenician  sound  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  aleph  cannot  have  cor- 
res^nded  to  the  Greek  alpha  or  any  of  its 
derivatives,  as  the  former  alphabet  assumed 
that  all  syllables  began  with  consonants,  and 
aUph  was  in  some  sort  consonantal ;  but  the 
Greeks  made  it  a  pure  vowel,  the  so-called 
•Continental*  or  broad  a  as  in  "ah."  This 
is  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  of  all 
vowel-sounds,  the  earliest  uttered  by  infants,— 
whence  manv  grotesque  theories  of  its  divine 
origin  and  the  reasons  for  its  position,^  since 
it  results  from  opening  the  throat  and  mouth 
wide  and  emitting  the  tone  from  the  larynx, 
with  the  least  friction  or  interference  possible 


from  the  other  organs;  and  it  is  still  the  roost 
general  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  But  even 
there  it  has  been  largely  flattened  by  the 
French  into  the  short  sound  as  in  "at' ;  at  the 
end  of  words  in  all  languages  the  dropping 
of  the  voice  tends  to  slur  it  toward  the  sound 
of  u-in  *but,*  which  in  English  it  quite  attains; 
and  with  lu  it  has  become  the  representative 
of  nine  distinct  sounds,  seven  of  them  ^ch 
recognizably  developed  from  one  of  the  others, 
and  all  from  the  parent  sound,  while  two  are 
of  a  different  order  yet  still  expUcable.  The 
usual  arrangement  ('fate,  fat,  far,  fall,*  etc.) 
is  entirely  misleading,  as  it  obhterates  this 
evolution  which  the  following  makes  clear: 

(1)  oh,   explained   above. 

(2)  all,  a  closer  sound  than  (1),  formed  by 
drawing  back  the  tongue,  compress uig  the 
sides  of  the  throat,  and  speaking  more  toward 
the  diaphragm.  In  general  utterance  dus  is 
perhaps  the  first  change  from  ah.  It  is  almost 
universal  among  the  Hindu  and  Persian 
masses  ('ghaut*  for  ghat,  etc.),  and  was  vetv 
common  in  England  and  America  in  the  18lb 
century:  witness  pronunciations  like  *^w* 
for  "spa";  the  curious  aberrant  'vawz"  for 
*vahz*  which  has  more  curiously  become  ac- 
cepted as  a  sort  of  social  touchstone  in  a  small 
noup;  family  names  like  Ralei^,  Decdtur 
Taney,   etc.,   in   American   pronunciation. 

(3)  was,  what.  The  same  pronounced  still 
deeper  in  the  diaphragm,  and  cut  short  instead 
of  prolonged. 

(4)  oval.  This  is  the  "neulraf  sound,  cor- 
responding to  'short  u*;  used  in  Western  lan- 
guages only  in  unaccented  syllables,  and  made 
by  lazily  opening  the  organs  as  little  as  possible 
and  putting  no  stress  on  the  expiration  of  the 
breath.  It  is  the  closest  of  the  vowel-sounds, 
and  the  most  diaphragmal,  and  therefore  seem- 
ingly the  antithesis  of  'broad  a* ;  it  has  in 
truth  no  special  relation  to  that  more  than  to 
e  and  o  (*silmt,"  "apron"),  but  is  the  common 
weakenea  form  of  all.  In  Hindu  speech  it  is 
used  stressed,  as  in  the  familiar  'Juggernaut* 
(Jaganath),  'Buckei^unge*    (Bakargan;),  etc. 

(5)  bare.  A  more  open  sound  than  (I), 
formed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  (2) 
except  by  Expanding  instead  of  contracting  the 
throat. 

(6)  at.  Identical  with  (5)  except  Seing  cut 
short  instead  of  prolonged;  in  fact,  its  short 

(7)  ask.     Always  a  different  soiud  frofo 
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the  others,  but  not  always  the  same  in  itself. 
With  the  less  cultivated  speakers  it  is  nearly 
identical  with  (S),  even  with  (6).  With 
others,  anxious  1o  avoid  the  flatness  and  ex- 
aggerating in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  made 
identical  with  (1).  With  the  majority  of  good 
speakers  it  is  akin  to  (1),  but  shorter  and  more 
diaphragmal,  and  with  toe  organs  rather  closer 
together. 

(8)  any,  many.  This  is  not  one  of  the 
group  of  o-soimds,  but  is  "short  e.*  The 
change  was  caused  by  assimilation  of  the 
u-sound  to  the  i-sound  of  the  closing  letter. 

(9)  ate.  This,  in  usual  order  the  first  givei^ 
considered  the  tj^ical  English  a- sound,  ana 
actually  fumishina  the  pronunciation  of  that 
letter  in  its  alphabetic  position,  is  not  merely 
not  an  o-sound  at  all,  but  not  even  a  simple 
vowel-sound  being  nearly  ei,  sliding  quickly 
from  a  closer  and  more  diaphr^mal  *short  e* 
to  a  vanishing  sound  of  "short  i.'  As  in  (8), 
the  cause  appears  to  have  been  originally  as- 
limilation  with  a  final  vowel  (the  sonant  e 
now  so  often  silent  btrt  "lengthening*  the  a 
before  itj,  and  afterwards  extended  to  words 
where  this  principle  could  not  act 

A,  in  ^neral,  the  first  term  of  any  series. 

In  music,  the  first  note  of  the  scale  of  A, 
major-minor;  and  A  minor  is  the  relative  (or 
related)  minor  of  (or  belonging  to  )  C  major; 
the  Continental  la.  The  open  second  string  of 
the  violin  sounds  it,  and  the  instruments  of  an 
orchestra  are  all  tuned  to  it.  As  a  fixed  tone 
a'  (435  vibrations}  is  the  standard  by  which 
all  instruments  are  tuned.  In  theoretical  works 
A  denotes  the  triad  of  A  major  and  a  the  triad 
of  A  minor.  In  the  score  of  works  requiring 
more  than  one  performer  the  letters  of  the 
ali^bet  are  used  as  guides,  to  help  find  the 
places  readily  in  case  of  repetition. 

In  logic,  Uie  universal  affirmative  ("all  trade 
is  barter^),  distinguished  from  the  carticular 
affirmative  ("some  trade  is  barter").  See 
Logic 

In  algebra,  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
a,  b,  c,  etc.,  are  used  to  denote  known  quanti- 
ties, while  the  last,  down  to  2,  denote  the  un- 
known,^ o  and  .r  being  used  first  in  all  cases, 
the  others  being  added  according  to   need. 

In  geometry  and  mechanical  diagrams,  the 
capitals  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  are  used  to  mark  off 
pomts,  lines,  angles,  and  figures ;  in  compli- 
cated diagrams;,  often  supplemented  by  the 
small  letters  and  accented,  to  indicate  the 
closer  relations  of  ^arts. 

As  an  abbreviauon,  see  Abbreviations. 

As  an  adjective  or  attributive,  shaped  like 
the  letter  A;  as  an  A  tent. 

Consult  Petrie,  W.  M.  F.,  <The  Formation 
of  the  Alphabet'  (1912);  Rippmann,  'Sounds 
of  Spoken  English'  (London  1910)  ;  Stuckcn, 
'Das  Alphabet  und  die  Mundstationen'  (I9I3)  ; 
Sweet,  'History  of  English  Sounds'  (Oxford 
1908);  Taylor,  I,,  'The  Alphabet'  (London 
1883). 

A  is  also  the  first  of  the  Dominical  Letters. 

A,  word.  (H  The  form  of  "an"  used  before 
consonants.  (2)  Broken-down  form  of  'on,' 
or  ellipsis  of  "for  a"  ("twice  a  day").  (3) 
Old   form   of   "ah."   as  a  war-cry    («A   Doug- 

Al,  a-one'  (colloquially,  "first-class'),  the 
mark  for  high  est -^rade  wooden  vessels  in 
Lloyd's  (q.v.)    'Register  of  Shipping.'     A  re- 


fers to  hullj  1  to  ri^ng  and  equipment.  This 
rank  is  assigned  bv  Lloyd's,  surveyors  to  new 
ships  for  a  term  of  years  prefixed  to  the  sym- 
bol, as  lOAl)  dependent  on  quality  of  mate- 
rials and  mode  of  building;  but  to  retain  it 
they  must  be  periodically  resurveyed,  and  if  fit 
are  granted  continuation  for  one  to  eight  years, 
marted  lOAl  Cont.  5A1,  etc.  A  in  red  means 
over-age,  but  still  fit  for  any  voyages  which 
perishable  goods  can  endure;  &  in  black,  fit  for 
short  trips  with  similar  goods.  In  all  cases  the 
1  is  omitted  if  rigging,  etc.,  are  inferior.  Iron 
and  steel  vessels  have  a  Gothic  A  preceded  by 
numerals  from  100  down,  lOOA  to  90A  re- 
surveyed  once  in  four  years,  85A  and  below 
once  tn  three;  raging,  etc.,  marked  same  as  on 
wooden  ships.  In  the  German  Lloyd's  Al  and 
A  are  the  two  best  grades  of  wooden  ships; 
Bl,  B,  CL,  and  CK,  lower  ones;  iron  and  steel 
ships  are  marked  as  in  the  English  classifica- 
tion, but  with  the  resurvey  term  marked  under 
the  A. 

Aa,  a  (*water> :  a  general  Indo-European 
word  in  various  shapes, —  Ger.  ach  or  oath  in 
Aachen,  Biberacb,  etc ;  Lat.  aqua,  pi,  aqutt, 
whence  O.F.  Aigues,  Mod.F.  Aix,  in  com- 
pounds; etc),  the  name  of  some  forty  streams 
m  northern  and  central  Europe:  among  the 
chief,  a  French  river  rising  in  dept  Pas-de- 
(^lais,  flowing  into  depL  Nord,  and  reaching  the 
Strait  of  Dover  at  Gravelines ;  about  SO  miles 
longi  navigable  below  St  Omer,  and  connected 
with  Calais   and   Dunkirk  by  canals. 

Aa,  geologieally,  a  Hawaiian  term  much 
in  use  to  describe  lava  flows  with  rou£^ 
cindeiy  surfaces. 

AACHEN,  a'Hen.     See  Aix-la-Cbapelle. 

AAGBSEN,  Andrew,  a's^-sen,  Danish 
statesman  and  jurist:  b.  1826;  d.  1879.  In 
early  life  he  commanded  a  reserve  battalion  in 
the  Schlesw^  war  of  1S48.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  jurisprudence  in  his  alma  tnater, 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1855,  where 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  learning  and 
attractive  personality.  He  was  an  expert  in 
Roman  law,  in  maritime  and  commercial  legis- 
lation, and  was  the  chief  author  of  the  naviga- 
tion law  of  1882.  He  was  elected  to  the  Lands- 
thing  in  1879, 

AAHHBS  or  AHMES,  a'mess,  (c.  1700 
B.C.^  the  author  of  the  hieratic  papyrus  in  the 
Rhind  collection,  deciphered  by  Eisenlohr  in 
1877,  which  is  the  first  extant  mathematical 
document  from  E^ypt,  or  indeed  from  any- 
where. It  contains  crude  approximations  to  the 
area  of  an  isosceles  triaiu|le  or  trapezoid,  and 
the  fairly  correct  value  (V)'  for  ""•  It  abo 
contains  the  first  trace  of  the  notion  of  equa- 

AAHMES  I,  the  founder  of  the  ISth 
dynasty  in  Egypt,  c,  1600  B.C,  and  its  final 
liberator  from  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings, 
Asiatic  nomads  who  had  conquered  the  land  a 
century  or  two  before.  Native  kings  had 
already  recovered  it  in  part;  but  Aahmes  cap- 
tured the  last  Hyksos  fortress,  Hatwaret 
(Awaris),  expelled  them  from  Egypt,  and  fol- 
lowed them  into  southern  Palestine,  besieged 
their  army  five  years  in  "Sharuhen"  and  cap- 
tured it.  He  then  penetrated  farther  into 
Palestine,  levying  tribute  on  it  and  on  the 
seaboard    This  Began  a  long  seriei  of  Egyp- 
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tiati  Ktaliatory  expeditions  into  West  Asia  and 
a  long  dominance  over  it.  He  had  an  admiral 
of  the  same  name,  whose  seH-laudalory  in- 
scription on  his  tomb  is  a  most  valuable  mine 
of  knowledge  on  the  military  and  naval  opera- 
dons  of  the  time.  AAHMU-NDysTABi  was  his 
queen:  her  muromy-caae,  one  of  the  most  mu- 
nificent ever  discovered,  is  in    " 


AAHHSS  II,  Ac  AniMiB  of  Herodotu^ 
fifth  Pharaoh  of  the  26th  dynasty,  c.  570-526 
■.c.  An  officer  of  Aipries  heaaed  a  revolt 
against  him,  and  overthrew  and  killed  him. 
Though  he  seems  to  have  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  to  have  loved  roystering  and  disliked  royal 
eticfuette,  he  made  a  capable  and  judicious  sov- 
ereign ;  saved  Egypt  from  conquest  by  Ncbu- 
c^dneizar  (who  ravaged  it,  but  retreated), 
and  managed  to  preserve  it  from  invasion  by 
Cyrus  the  Great.  He  was  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  Greeks:  lending  his  influence 
to  promote  their  commerce  and  colonization; 
assigning  them  the  excellent  port  of  Naucratis, 
which  soon  grew  into  a  flourishing  city;  con- 
tributii^  liberally  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the 
burned  temple  at  Delphi;  and  according  to 
Greek  story  having  cordial  relations  with  sev- 
eral philosophers  and  princes  —  Pyth^oras, 
Polycrales,  etc  Under  tne  reign  of  Aahincs 
Egypt  enjoyed  much  prosperity. 

AALBORG,  a'bort  (*ee1-town»),  Den- 
mark, the  chief  dty  of  N.  Jutland;  on  the  south 
side  of  the  limfjord  (a  sea-arm  which  joins 
the  Cattegat  to  the  North  Sea),  and  on  the 
Danish  State  Ry,  which  crosses  the  fjord  by 
an  iron  bridge  <)90  feet  long,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  engineering  in  the  kingdom. 
An  important  commercial  town  as  far  back  as 
the  11th  centnry  (Wallenstein  sacked  it  in 
1627,  the  Swedes  in  1644  and  1657).  Despite  a 
shallow  harbor  it  has  much  trade,  by  means 
of  small  vessels,  with  Scandinavia  and  Eng- 
land; and  it  manufactures  Kqnors,  leather, 
lumber,  soap,  cement,  cotton  goods,  etc.  A 
Ushop's  seat,  it  has  a  cathedral;  ^so  two  old 
cfauFches,  an  old  castle,  a  museum,  and  a  well 
equipped  library.     Fop.  33,500. 

AALESUND.    See  Alesunb. 

AALEN,  a'len,  Germany,  town  of  Wurt- 
temberB  on  the  KocHer  river,  46  miles  by  rail 
cast  of  Stuttgart.  It  is  situated  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Swabian  Alps,  1,400  feet  above  sea- 
leveL  It  was  the  boyhood  home  of  Christian 
Schubart  the  poet  who  is  commemorated  by 
a  statue.  Large  iron  works,  woolen,  linecL 
ribbon  and  leather  manufactures  are  carried 
on.  Aalen  was  a  free  imperial  city  from  1360 
until  its  annexation  to  Wurttemberg  in  1802. 
Pop.  11,400. 

AALI  PASHA,  Uebemed  Emin,  a-le'  pa- 
sha' me-hen-ed'  i-min',  a  Turkish  statesaian: 
b.  ConstantiDDple  1815 ;  d.  6  Sept.  1871.  Enter- 
ing public  life  at  15,  he  was  charge  d'affaires 
at  London  1838,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
1841-44;  chancellor  of  the  divan  1S45;  thrice 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  troublous 
years  1846-52;  ^rand  vizier  a  short  time  in 
1852  but  soon  displaced  as  not  tn  political  ac- 
cord with  his  companions.  Recalled  as  forei^ 
minister  during  the  Crimean  war  of  1854,  in 
March  1855  he  took  jan  in  the  treaty  of  the 
'lour    guarantees';    in    July    again    became 


grand  vitier,  and  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856  showed  great  decision  and  cleverness  in 
looking  after  Turkish  interests,  but  without 
entire  success.  In  November  his  political  tone 
forced  him  to  resign,  but  he  remained  minister 
without  portfolio,  and  member  of  the  Great 
Council.  After  Reshid  Pasha's  death  in  18S8 
he  was  again  grand  vizier,  and  soon  again 
withdrawn;  but  in  November  1861  he  resumed 
the  (rfBce  of  foreign  minister.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  on  Rumanian  attairs, 
Paris  186^  and  member  of  the  Black  Sea  Con- 
ference in  London  1871.  During  the  Sultan's 
absence  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867  he 
was  regent;  and  while  the  very  soul  of  the 
reform  movement  energetically  suppressed  the 
Cretan  rebellion  and  the  movement  for  E^^ 
tian  independence.  In  the  full  tide  of  activity 
he  suddenly  died, —  an  excellent  man  and 
statesman  who  strove  all  his  life,  like  Midbat 
Pasha,  but  with  little  success,  to  regenerate 
and  modernize  his  country. 

AAR  or  AARE,  ar  (<river').  the  name 
of  several  German  streams:  chidly,  a  Swiss 
river  tributary  to  the  Rhine,  about  175  miles 
Imig,  die  largest  in  Switzerland  save  that  and 
the  Rhone.  Formed  by.  torrents  from  the  vast 
and  famous  Oberaar  and  Unteraar  glaciers  of 
the  Bernese  Alps  in  E.  Bern,  it  flows  northwest 
through  the  valley  of  HasU  over  the  Handeck 
Falls,  200  feet  high,  expands  into  Lake  Brieni. 
and  past  Interlaken  into  Lake  Thun,  become* 
navigable,  passes  Bern,  turns  north  and  then 
northeast  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Jura,  past  Solothum  and  Aarau,  and  join- 
mg  the  Limmat,  shortly  after  breaks  throu^ 
the  ridge  and  empties  into  the  Rhine  at 
Waldshut.  Chief  aflhients,  the  Saane,  Zihl, 
and  Enrnie,  the  Reuss  feeding  it  from  the  lake 
of  Lucerne  and  Zuger  See.  the  Limmat  from 
die  lake  of  Zurich  and  tne  Lutschine  from 
the  two  splendid  Grindelwald  glaciers.  The 
chief  dties  on  its  baidcs  are  Bern,  Solothum, 
Aarau  and  Interlaken. 

AARAU.  («Aar-meadow»),  Switierland, 
capital  of  the  canton  of  Aargau;  right  bank 
of  the  Aar,  41  miles  northeast  of  Bern,  1,100 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  a  fertile  plain  just  south 
of  the  Jura,  whose  peaks  close  by  are  the 
Wasserfluh  (2^50  feet)  and  Giselahfluh  (2,540 
feet).  It  has  famous  manufactures  of  cannon, 
bells,  and  fine  scientific  instruments,  besides 
cutlery,  leather,  silk;  and  cotton;  and  holds 
dgbt  fairs  yearly.  There  are  also  historic, 
scientific,  and  ethnographic  museums,  a  can- 
tonal library  rich  in  volumes  of  Swiss  history,. 
and  a  bronxe  statue  of  the  historian  and  novel- 
ist Heinrich  Zschokke  (q.v.),  who  lived  here. 
Here,  December  1797,  the  old  Svriss  confeder- 
acy held  its  last  session ;  April  to  September 
1798  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Helvetic  Republic. 
Pop.  9,800. 

AARDVARK,  ard'vark  (Dutch,  'earth- 
P^),  the  Cape  ant-eater  (OrycUropus  taftHr- 
tit).  Also  ^led  ground-hog  and  ant-bear.  A 
South  African  manunal  measuring  about  five 
feet  from  end  of  tubular  snout  to  tip  of  long 
naked  tail.  It  lives  in  shallow  burrows  and 
Is  of  timid,  nocturnal  halnt ;  it  feeds  on  ants 
and  other  insects,  licking  them  up  with  a  long 
tongue  which  secretes  a  sticky  saliva.  The 
head  is  slightly  pig-like,  with  erect  cau^  the        , 
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stout  body  is  sparsely  covered  with  short  stiS 
hairs  ■,  the  limbs  are  short,  with  strong  claws 
for  digging;  the  flesh  is  eoible  and  considered 
delicate,  though  of  peculiar  Savor.     See  Ant- 

AARDWOLF  (Dutch,  "earth-wolf*),  a 
timid,  nocturnal  South  African  carnivore  (Pro- 
ttlet  lalandii'),  the  only  representative  of  the 
ian^y  Proteltdx.  It  resembles  the  hyena,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related,  but  lias  less 
strength  of  jaw  and  teeth.  Its  fur  is  coarse; 
color  ashy-gray  irregularly  striped  with  black; 
muzzle,  black  and  nearly  naked;  ears,  brown 
outside,  gray  within.  It  inhabits  burrows,  and 
being  unable  to  kill  vertebrates  lives  upon 
insects,  larvz,  and  small  carrion. 

AARBSTRUP,   Emil,  a're-stroop,  Danish 

get  (1800-56).  He  was  bom  in  Copenhagen. 
;  was  not  duly  appreciated  until  after  his 
death,  but  is  now  acknowledged  one  of  the 
foremost  lyric  poets  of  Denmarit,  ranking  next 
to  Christian  Wmther.  His  'Collected  Poems,> 
with  critical  sketch  by  G.  Brandes,  was  pub- 
lished at  Copenhagen  in  1877. 

AARGAU,  ar'gfiw  ('Aar-shire*;  Fr.  Ar- 
f^ovie,  ar-g6-ve),  Switzerland,  an  extreme  N. 
<anton  between  Basel  W.,  Zurich  £.,  Lucerne 
S.,  and  the  Rhine  and  Baden  N.  Area  542 
square  miles ;  capital,  Aarau.  It  consists 
mainly  of  spurs  of  the  Alps  and  Jura,  nowhere 
over  3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  with  numerous 
fertile  valleys  watered  by  the  Aar  and  its  S.E. 
tributaries,  the  Limmat  (or  Linth)  and  Reuss 
<see  Aak)  being  chief.  The  climate  is  moist 
and  variable,  and  stock-farming  and  agricul- 
ture are  advanced:  fniit,  vegetames,  ana  vines 
abound,  but  the  wines  are  inferior.    Timber  is 

C'  itiful.  Manufactures :  cottons,  silks,  rib- 
s,  linens,  hosiery,  straw-plait,  etc.,  and  im- 
portant machine  works.  The  boat  traffic  on 
the  Aar  and  Rhine,  and  the  active  land  and 
water  transit  trade,  employ  many.  It  has 
several    picturesque    ruined    castles.      Aargau, 

firt  of  old  Helvetia,  then  conquered  by  the 
ranks  (Sth  century),  a  Hapsburg  fief  1173- 
1415,  then  captured  by  the  Cantonal  League  and 
divided  between  Bern  and  Lucemt  was  split 
'  up  and  a  ^rt  made  a  member  of  the  Helvetic 
Republic  1798.  Its  constitution  was  first  fixed 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815;  in  1831  it 
gained  a  democratic  one,  and  has  ever  since 
been  a  champion  of  liberalism.  In  1841  it 
suppressed  its  eight  monasteries,  and  this  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Sonderbund  (q.v.^, 
or  Secession  League,  of  Catholic  cantons  in 
1847.    Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Great 


_._....;  power  in  the  Small  Council  of  five, 
chosen  by  and  from  the  Great  one.  Aargau 
sends  10  members  to  the  National  Council. 
Pop.  (1913)  236,860,  nearly  all  German.  Sec 
SwiTZiSLAND  and  consult  Hierli,  J,,  'Die  arch- 
aologische  Karte  des  Kantons  Aargau'  (Aaran 
1899)  ;  Zschokke,  E.,  'Geschichte  des  Aargaus> 
(ib.,  1903),  and  'Historische  Gesellschaft  des 
Kantons  Aargau'  (ib.,  1898). 

AARHUUS,  ar'-hoos,  Denmark.  (1)  Dis- 
trict, the  east  central  part  of  Jutland,  divided 
into  Aarhuus  and  Randers  atnfs  (or  baili- 
wicks) ;  area,  1,S2I  square  miles ;  pop.  about 
325,000,  mainly  employed  in  fishing  industries. 
(2)  Qty,  the  second  largest  of  Denmark,  ca^n- 


tal  of  Aarhuus  amt,  on  a  bay  of  the  Cattegat 
and  the  Danish  State  Sy. ;  has  a  harbor  made 
in  1S83-90,  with  a  breakwater  and  six  feet  of 
water,  regular  steamer  lines  to  Copenhagen 
and  England,  and  a  large  trade  m  grain, 
cattle,     etc ;     and    much    shipbuilding,     iroa- 


of  the  oldest  cities  in  Denmark;  its 
cathedral,  begun  in  1201,  is  one  of  the  lareest 
and  finest  church  buil<bngs  in  the  Idngaotu. 
It  has  a  museum,  banks  and  a  stock  excbanBe. 
Pop.  about  62,00a 

AARON,  ar'un,  a  prominent  but  subordi- 
nate figure  of  the  Exodus  period  in  Jewish 
history,  whose  importance  increases  with  the 
distance  of  the  recordei:  from  the  early  epochs, 
and  with  the  remodeling  of  the  early  histories 
by  the  priesthood  to  support  their  later  pre- 
• — ■ —  and  their  theocratic  ideal  of  Judaism. 


V,  20)  ;   but  it  is  Joshua  who  is  Moses'  l 

ister  for  religious  rites  and  who  keeps  guard 
over  the  tent  of  meeting  (Ex.  xxiii,  llT  the 
young  men  of  Israel  offer  sacrifice,  and  Moses 
alone  is  the  high'priest.  Aaron,  however, 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  ancestor  of  one  set 
of  priests,  those  at  the  Hill  of  Phinehas,  and 
perhaps  of  those  at  Bethel.  In  a  later  portion 
it  is  he  who  yields  to  the  demand  for  an  idol, 
and  fashions  the  golden  calf  —  an  evident 
genealogy  of  Baal-worship,  accredited  to  the 
ancestor  of  rival  priests.  In  the  Yahvistic 
portions  he  is  Moses'  older  brother,  but  is 
brou^t  upon  the  sta^  only  to  be  ignored: 
Pharaoh  sends  for  him  and  Moses  to  tak« 
away  the  plagues  (Ex.  vii),  but  he  has  no 
independent  power  and  is  merely  Moses'  agent 
in  performing  miracles,  bringing  on  plagues, 
etc  The  supererogatory  nature  of  his  func- 
tions makes  it  probable  that  his  role  is  intro- 
duced by  the  priestly  redactor,  under  whose 
hands  he  becomes  a  mighty  leader  little  inferior 
to  Moses:  he  sometimes  receives  laws  directly 
from  Yahwc  (Num.  xmii)  ;  he  with  Moses 
numbers  the  people;  the  Israelites  rebel  against 
well  as  Moses,  though,  when  he  criti- 
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Sinished,  not  himself  (Num.  xii)  ;  he  and 
OSes  jointly  disobey  Yahwi's  command  at 
Meribah ;  and  he  is  punished  by  having  his  life 
close  before  entering  Canaan.  This  magnify- 
ing connects  itself  clearly  with  the  post-exile 
bcKilK,  where  he  is  the  ancestor  of  all  legit!* 
mate  priests,  consecrated  high-priest  by  Moses, 
and  alone  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies 
yearly  r  he  represents  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
even  within  it  his  descendants  alone  are  right- 
ful priests,  and  interlopers  (see  Kobah)  are 
stricken  dead  by  Yawhe.  The  pre-exilic 
prtqihets  know  nothine  of  this  claim:  Ezekiej 
traces  the  origin  of  tne  Jerusalem  priesthood 
only  to  Zadok  (q.v.).  He  belongs  to  the  tribe 
of  Josei*  and  its  straggle  to  secure  admission 
to  the  Jerusalem  priesuiood.  Consult  Meyer, 
Ed.,  'Die  Israeliten  und  ihre  Nachbarstamme* 
(1906)  ;  Schmidt,  N.,  'Jerameel  and  the  Negeb' 
(in  the  Hibbert  Joumta  1908) ;  Oort  'Ke 
Aaronieden'  (in  Theologiseh  Tijdtchrift 
1884). 

AARON  BEN  ASHER,  Jevrish  scholar: 
lived  in  Tiberias  early  in  the  10th  century.    He 
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completed  one  of  the  two  e^dstine  recensions  of 
the  vowels  and  accents  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
His  rival  Ben  Naftali  also  completed  a  similar 
work,  but  the  readings  of  the  former  are 
usually  preferred. 

AARONBENBLIJAH,  renowned  Karaite 
theologian:  b.  Cairo,  E^TJt,  1300;  d.  Constanti- 
nople 1369.  To  distingmsh  him  from  his  father, 
Aaron  ben  Joseph,  also  a  famous  scholar,  he 
was  often  called  'Aaron  the  YounKer.*  By 
many  he  is  considered  the  most  logical  reasoner 
of  the  Karaite  school  and  in  the  profundity  of 
bis  learning  the  equal  of  Maimonides.  In 
accordance  ..with  the  doctrines  of  the  i£uta»l- 
ites,  which  influenced  htm  early  in  his  career,  he 
emphasized  the  reason  as  the  medium  for  salr 
vation  and  enunciated  a  materialistic  theo^ 
of  the  universe,  though  of  divine  origin.  His 
first  work  was  *Ez  ha-Hayyim'  ('The  Tree  of 
Life',  1346),  which  was  followed  by  'Gan 
Eden>  (*The  Garden  of  Eden',  a  Karaite 
code,  I3S4);  'Keter  Torah'  ("The  Crown  of 
the  Law',  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
1362).  Most  of  his  life  he  Uved  tn  Nicomedia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  but  later  in  life  took  up  his 
residence  in  Constantinople. 

AARON,  Hill  of,  a  lofty  mountain  range  of 
Arabia  Petrxa,  in  the  district  of  Sheran  or 
Seir,  15  miles  southwest  of  Shobeck.  (in  its 
highest    funnacle  —  called   by    the    Arabs    Nebi 


may  be  the  Mount  Hor  of  Num.  xxxiii. 

AARSBNS,  Fnms  Van,  ar'sens,  Dutch  dii>- 
lomat :  b.  The  Hague^  1572;  d.  1641.  From  %  on 
he  represented  the  StateG-G^tieral  at  the  court 
of  France  for  many  years,  first  as  ^ent  and 
then  as  ambassador;  and  I^chelien  ranked  him 
one  of  the  three  greatest  politicians  of  his  time. 
He  also  held  embassies  to  Venice,  Germany, 
and  EnRland.    The  judicial  murder  of  John  of 


Bameveld  by  Maurice  of  Orange  in  1619  ' 
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greatly  helped  on  by  Aarsens,  who  has  gained  a 
tardy  popular  opprobrii        '        ■     '  '■   "  ' 


ley's  Lfe  of  John. 

AASEN,  I-nr  Andreas,  i'sen,  e'var  au'dra.. 
as,  Norwegian  philologist  and  poet:  b.  Orsten, 
I  Auk.  1813;  d.  1896.  At  first  a  bot&ntsL  be 
turned  philologist  and  student  of  native  dialect! 
from  motives  of  patriotic  enthusiasm :  his  great 
aim  was  to  construct  from  their  older  elements 
a  new  nadoaal  lanpiage  ('Landsmaal*),  as  a 
substitute  for  Danish,  in  pursuance  of  which 
end  he  pubUshed  several  valtablc  philological 
works  and  set  going  the  nationalistic  movement 
called  •nwalstreev.*  As  a  poet  he  produced 
'Symra,'  a  collectioa  of  lyrics,  and  *Ervingen,> 
a  drama. 

AASVAR,  is'-var,  Norwegian  islands  near 
the  Arctic  Grcle,  where  the  .great  Nordland 
herrii^  are  caught  in  December  and  January  to 
the  extent  of  sometimes  200.000  tons,  and  10,000 
men  are  employed,  who  live  elsewhere  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

AASVOGBL,  is'fo-gel  («carriAi-bird>). 
the  South  African  vultm-e,  of  several  difierent 
^edes. 

AB,  the  11th  month  of  the  Hebrews'  civil 
year  and  the  Sth  of  their  ecclesiastical  (which 
bef^s  with  Nisan),  has  30  days,  and  answers 

-   pan   of   our   July   and 
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Titus,  70  A.D. 
,  ABA  or  ABU  HANIFAH.  or  HANFA,. 
a  ba  or  a'boo  ha-ne'fa,  or  han'fa,  surnamed 
Alnooma:  b.  in  the  80ih  and  d.  in  the  150th 
year  of  the  Hegira  (?01-?1)  He  is  the  most 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  orthodox  Mussulmans^ 
and  his  sect  is  the  most  esteemed  of  the  four 
which  they  severally  follow. 

ABA,  3'ba,  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  part  of 
Mount  Taurus,  where  the  rivets  Araxes  and 
Euphrates  have  their  rise. 

ABABDA,  ab  ab'da,  a  wandering  tribe  of 
Hamitic  Arabs  found  on  the  southern  border 
of  Ewpt  east  of  the  Nile  from  Assuan  to  the 
Red  Sea  and  north  to  Kena-Kosseir.  They 
now  number  about  30,000,  governed  by  an 
hereditary  chief,  but  in  ancient  days  were  much 
more  numerous.  The  more  enterprising  still 
carry  on  their  old  occupation  of  caravan 
guards,  and  others  of  trade  carriers,  and  as 
dealers  in  herbs,  drugs  and  gums.  During  the 
Mahdist  wars  of  18^-98  many  enhstcd  in  die 
Anglo- Egyptian  troops.  Under  British  rule  . 
they  have  advanced  considerably  and  nonr 
cneage  profitably  in  agricultural  and  fishing 
industries.  Self-styled  "sons  of  Jinns'  they 
are  claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Trt^lo- 
dyies  and  BIcmmyes  of  classic  ages,  the 
Gebadei    of    Pliny,    who    inhabited    the    same 

ABACO,  ii'ba-kd  (or  l^icaya),  Great  and 
Little,  two  Bahama  islands  150  miles  west  of 
Florida.  Great  Abaco,  the  largest  of  the  Baha- 
mas, is  about  80  miles  long  by  20  wide,  with  a 
lighthouse  at  its  southeast  point,  at  a  natural 
perforation  of  the  rock  known  to  seamen  as 
•The  Hole-in-the-Wall.»  Little  Abaco,  28  miles 
lotig,  lies  west  of  its  north  point  Area  of  both, 
879  square  miles;  pop.  2,400. 

AB'ACUS  (Greek  i^r,  from  the  Semitic 
pM,  abq,  dust).  In  mathematics,  a  tenn  ap- 
plied to  several  forms  of  reckoning  apparatus, 
and  hence  for  some  centuries  to  anthmctic 
itself.  The  primitive  form  seems  to  have  been 
a  board  covered  with  fine  dust,  whence  the 
generic  name.  Among  the  Hindus  this  was  a 
wooden  tablet  covered  with  pipe  clay,  upon 
which  was  sprinkled  purple  sand,  the  numerals 
being  written  with  a  stylus.  (Consult  Taylor, 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  'Lila- 
wati,'  Bombay  1816i  p.  6).  That  this  form  was 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  is  evident  from 
lamblichus,  who  asserts  that  Ps^hagoras  taught 
geometry  as  well  as  arithmetic  upon  an  abacus. 
its  use  among  the  Romans  of  the  classiuj 
period  is  also  well  attested.  Another  form  of 
the  abacus,  having  man^  modifications,  is  a 
board  with  beads  sliding  in  erooves  or  on  wires 
in  a  frame.  Herodotus  (ells  us  that  this  in- 
strument was  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Ae 
Greeks,  and  we  have  evidence  that  the  Romans 
also  knew  it,  although  preferring  a  form  de> 
scribed  below.  It  is  at  present  widely  used  in 
India  and  appears  in  the  form  of  the  steanfim 
in  China,  the  laroban  in  Japan,  and  the  tscholy 
in  Russia,  the  latter  being  the  same  as  the 
modem  Arabian  abacus.  In  its  simplest  forttL 
the  heads  or  counters  are  stored  at  one  end  at 
the  frame  and  the  computation  is  done  at  the 
other  end  by  moving  the  correct  nnmber  of 
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represent  units,  lens,  hundreds,  etc.,  'progres- 
siveiy,  but  a  duodecimal  scale  is  also  in  use,  and 
among  the  Chinese  there  is  a.  separate  division 
horizontally  across  the  frame  below  which  units 
are  (founted  up  to  five,  and  the  fives  transferred 
to  the  Upper  section  where  each  bead  stands 
for  five  units.  In  parts  of  India  where  English 
money  is  used  the  wires  on  the  abacus  represent 
pence,  killings,  pounds,  tens  of  pounds,  hun- 
dreds of  pounc^,  etc.,  there  being  II  beads  on 
the  first  wire,  19  on  the  second,  and  9  on 
each  one  above.  It  is  in  this  tyjye  of  the  abacus 
that  prayer  beads  have  their  origin.  The  third 
form  is  a  ruled  table,  upon  which  counters  are 
placed,  somewhat  like  checkers  on  a  backgar 


Romans,  whose  numerals 
adapted  to  calculation,  and  it  maintained  its 
position  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  Hindu- 
Arabic  numerals  (see  Nuuekicals)  havine  then 
supplanted  the  Roman,  such  an  aid  to  calcula- 
tion was  thought  superfluous  in  western 
'  Europe.  The  counters  used  were  called  f^' 
by  the  Greeks,  calculi  (pebbles,  whence  cal- 
atlare  and  our  calculate)  by  the  Romans,  and 
in  Cicero's  time  aera  because  brass  discs  were 
used.  In  mediaeval  times  they  were  called 
projectilet  because  they  were  thrown  upon  the 
table,  whence  our  expression  to  'cast  an  ac- 
count,*  and  Shakespeare's  'counter  caster.*  The 
early  French  translated  this  as  gettons,  gectoirs, 
and  ;>(o»M,  whence  our  obsolete  English  j>((Dnj 
and  the  modern  French  jeton,  meaning  a  medal, 
and  also  a  counter  for  games.  The  Germans 
translated    the    late    Latin    denarii    supputarii 


'Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,^ 
Vol.  XIV)  ;  Baylcy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society   (N.S.,  Vol.  XV);  Chasles,  in 


(calculating  pennies)  as  Rcchenpfenttige,  the 
early  printed  books  distinguishing  between 
reckoning  on  the  Une  (that  is,  on  the  ruled 
table)  and  with  the  pen.  The  Court  of  the 
Exchequer  (q.v)  denves  its  name  from  this 
form  of  the  abacus,  about  which  the  judges  of 
the  fiscal  court  sat.  (Hall,  'The  Antiquities 
and  Curiosities  of  the  Exchecjuer,'  London 
1891;  Henderson,  'Select  Historical  Documents 
of  the  Middle  Ages,'  London  1892,  p.  20.)  An- 
other form  of  the  abacus,  possibly  introduced 
by  Gerbert  before  he  became  Pope  Sylvester  II 
(q.v.),'  was  arranged  in  columns  and  employed 
counters  upon  which  the  western  Arab  forms 
of  the  Hindu  numerals  (see  Numerals)  were 
written.  The  use  of  the  term  to  designate  an 
instrument  of  calculation  led  to  its  use  for 
arithmetic  itself,  as  in  the  'Liber  abaci*  of 
Leonardo  Fibonacci  of  Pisa  (q.v.)  and  in  the 
works  of  later  writers. 

Consult     Knott,     'The    Abacus*     (in     the 


the  Comptes  rendut,  t.  16,  1843,  p.  1409; 
Woepcke,  in  the  Journal  asiatique,  6  ser,  i,  L 
See  FiNCEK  Notation. 

David  Eugene  Smith, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
ABACUS.  In  architecture,  the  flat  stone 
forming  the  highest  member  of  a  column,  next 
under  the  architrave  and  bearing  its  first 
weight.  In  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders, 
its  four  sides  are  arched  inward,  with  generall;r 
a  rose  in  the  centre.  In  Gothic  architecture  it 
was  variously  employed,  according  to  the  archi- 

ABAD'  ("abode*),  a  suffix  meaning  town 
or  city,  common  in  Hindu  and  Persian  names: 
as  Allahabad,  city  of  God;  Hyderabad,  city  of 
Hyder;  Secunderabad,  city  of  Alexander. 

ABADTJON,  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  rabbinical  literature,  Sheol,  the  underworld, 
or  the  place  of  the  lost  in  it:  in  Revelation 
(ix,  11)  the  King  of  the  Abyss,  Greek 
Apollyon. 

AB'ADIR,  according  to  Augustine,  the  chief 
god  of  the  Carthaginians;  according  to  Pris- 
cian,  a  stone  which  Saturn  swallowed  by  con- 
trivance of  his  wife  Ops,  believing  it  to  be  hb 
new-bom  son  Jupiter,  and  hence  worshipped 
with   divine   honors. 

ABAKANSK',  a  mountain  range  in  Siberia, 
extending  from  the  upper  Yenisei  to  the  Tom 
River,  parallel  to  the  Altai  Uotmtains.  Also  a 
town  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1707,  near 
the  Abakan  River;  now  renamed  Minusinsk 
(q.v.). 

AB'ALO'NE  (Sp.,  origin  unknown).  Any 
one  of  the  several  species  of  Haliolis  (ear- 
shells  or  sea-ears)  found  along  the  California 
coast.  The  shell  is  a  spiral  so  broadly  flattened 
as  to  make  an  oval  saucer,  around  the  edge  of 
which  is  a  row  of  holes  through  which  the 
tentacles  pass  when  extended.  The  animal  lives 
on  rocks  near  the  shore,  feeding  on  seaweed; 
when  frightened  it  withdraws  entirely  beneath 
its  shell  and  clings  with  surprising  force  to  the 
rock.  The  shell  is  lined  with  a  bright  mother- 
of-pearl  much  used  in  arts  and  crafts.  The 
animal  itself  is  used  as  food  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese;  quantities  of  them  are  dried  and 
exported  from  California  to  the  Orient,  The 
name  *abalone*  is  local,  but  marine  gastropods 
of  the  same  family  are  abundant  in  all  seas  not 
too  cold,  outside  the  western  Atlantic.  In  the 
Channel  I^ands  off  the  coast  of  France,  a 
species  known  as  ormers,  Fr.  'oreilles  de  mer,'' 
IS  used  as  food.    See  Eah-sheu. 

ABANAH,  3-ba'na,  or  AMANAH  (Gr. 
Chrysorrhoas,  now  Baradi,  *The  cold'),  one 
of  the  two  famous  'rivers  of  Damascus'  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture:  rising  in  the  heart  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon,  it  flows  throueli  a  narrow 
gorge  and  spreads  fan-wise  through  the  I^mas- 
cus  oasis,  irrigating  the  land  and  supplying  the 
city,  by  the  canals  or  'rivers,*  with  its  clear 
sparkling    water,    so    greatly    superior    i 
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ABAHCAY,  i-bin-ld',  Pert^  c^tsl  of 
dcpt.  Apurimac,  65  miles  west  of  Ctuco,  on  the 
A^ncay,  an  affluent  of  the  upper  Apunmac; 
in  an  East-Andean  valley,  the  best  sugar  dis- 
trict in  Peru,  with  large  refineries  and  silver 
mines.     Fop.  about  3,000. 

ABANDONMENT,  the  act  of  abandon- 
ing, giving  up,  or  relinquishing. 

In  commerce  it  is  the  relinquishment  of  an 
interest  or  claim.  Thus,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, a  person  who  has  insured  property  on 
board  a  smp  may  relinquish  to  the  insurers  a 
remnant  of  it  saved  from  a  wreck,  as  a  prelira- 
inaiy  to  calling  upon  them  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  msurance  effected. 

The  principle  is  also  a^licable  in  fire  insur- 
ance, and  often  under  stipulation^  in  Ufe  poli- 
cies in  favor  of  creditors.  The  chief  object  of 
abandonihent  being  to  recover  the  whole  value 
of  the  subject  of  the  insurance,  it  is  necessary 
only  where  the  subject  itself,  or  portions  of  it. 
or  claims  on  account  of  it,  survive  the  ^ril 
which  caused  the  loss.  At  once  upon  receiving 
information  of  a  loss  the  assured  must  elect 
whether  to  abandon,  and  not  delay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speculating  on  the  state  of  the  markets. 

The  English  law  is  more  restricted  than  the 
American,  by  not  making  the  loss  over  half  the 
value  conclusive  of  the  right  to  abandon,  and 
bv  judging  the  right  to  abandon  by  the  circum- 
stances at  the  time  of  action  brought,  and  not 
by  the  facts  existing  at  the  time  of  the  abandon- 
ment. By  commencing  full  repairs  the  right  of 
abandonment  is  waived.  An  abandonment  may 
be  oral  or  in  writiM.  When  acted  upon  t^ 
another  party,  the  effect  of  abandonment  is  to 
devest  all  the  owner's  rights. 

In  criminal  taw  abandonment  is  the  inten- 
tional desertion  of  a  dependent  by  one  under 
a  legal  duty  to  maintain  him.  A  parent  or 
guardian  ot^  the  person  of  an  infant  is  ^ilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  if  the  child  is  injured 
through  the  act  of  the  guardian,  and  of  murder 
if  death  results.  The  offense  is  now  defined  in 
nearly  all  States.  Consult  Bishop  'Commen- 
taries on  Criminal  Law*  (Boston  1895) ; 
Wharton,  A.,  'Treatise  on  Criminal  Law*  (San 
Francisco   1912). 

ABANO,  Pietro  d',  alia-nS,  pel'tro  de, 
known  also  as  Pelrus  de  Apono,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  13th  century: 
b.  in  the  Italian  village  from  which  he  takes 
his  name,  in  1246  or  1250;  d.  1316.  He  visited 
the  East  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  an^  then  cotnpleted  bis  studies 
at  the  University  of  Paris.  Returning  to  Italy 
he  settled  at  Padua,  where  his  reputation  as  a 
physician  became  so  great  that  his  rivals, 
envious  of  his  fame,  gave  out  that  he  was  aided 
in  his  cures  by  evil  spirits.  It  was  known,  too, 
tliat  he  practised  astrology,  and  he  was  twice 
summoned  before  the  Inquisition.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  was  acquitted,  and  he  died  before 
his  second  trial  came  to  an  end.  Besides  the 
work,  'Conciliator  EKffcreniianim  Philosopho- 
nim  et  Prsecipuc  Medicorum*  (Mantua  1472), 
he  wrote  'De  Venenis  eorumque  Remediis' 
(1472),  'Geomantia,*  'Quaestiones  de  Febri- 
bus,'  and  other  worlts. 


Romans  as  a  cure  for  diseases  of  the  ^n,  the 
town  being  known  then  as  Fons  Aponi.  Pop. 
5,500. 

ABAN'TES,  an  ancient  Greek  people  origi- 
nally from  Thrace,  who  settled  in  Phods,  and 
built  a  town  called  Abx.  Their  name  implies 
an  ancestor  or  leader  Abas. 

ABAR'BANEL.     See  Abbavanel. 

AB'ARIM  ("the  beyonds."  sc.  Jordan),  the 
edge  of  the  Moabite  plateau  overlooking  the 
entire  Jordan  valley  i  a  range  of  highlands 
forming  its  whole  horizon,  broken  only  by  the 
valley  mouths  of  the  Yarmuk,  the  Zerka,  and 
the  Jabbok.  Its  highest  elevation  is  Mount 
Nebo,  whence  Moses  had  his  'Pisgah  view*  of 
Palestine  ^see  Pisgah),  and  whence  Jericho  U 
plainly  visible.  Ancient  altars,  perhaps  Amor- 
ite,  were  discovered  here  in  1881. 

AB'ARIS,  the  Hyperborean  (fabled  as 
from  the  Caucasus  or  thereabout),  a  legendary 
sage  first  mentioned  by  Piitdar  and  Herodotus, 
5th  century  B.C.,  but  quite  uncertain  of  date  or 


„__     of     Apollo    L..       .  . 

through  the  air ;  cured  by  incantations,  rid  the 
world  of  a  great  pl^uc,  etc  The  Neo-PIatO- 
nists  made  him  Pythagoras'  companion. 

ABASCAL,  Jos6  Fernando,  a-bas-cal', 
hd-sa'  f£r-nan'd6,  Spanish  soldier  and  states- 
man: b.  Oviedo  1743;  d.  Madrid,  1821.  Enter- 
ing service  in  1762,  he  rose  to  brigadier-general 
in  the  French  Revolutionary  wars;  in  1796 
became  viceroy  of  Cuba  and  defended  Havana 
against  the  English  fleet;  then  was  commander 
in  New  Galiaa,  and  later  vicerOT  of  Peru, 
where  he  showed  great  ability  ancl  kindhness, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  reconcile 
natives  and  Spanish  was  created  Marques  de  la 
Concordia.  He  defended  Buenos  Aires  from 
the  English,  and  suppressed  revolts  in  Lima  and 
Cuzco ;  but  having  a  turn  of  ill  success  was 
mailed  in  1816. 

ABASOLO,  Mariaiio,  a-ba-s5'1d,  ma-ri- 
a'-no,  Mexican  patriot :  b.  Dolores,  Guanajuat<^ 
about  1780;  d.  Cadiz,  1819.  Joining  Hidalgo's 
(q.v.)  Mexican  revolution  in  1810,  he  rose  to 
major-general,  and  was  noted  for  humanity  to 
prisoners.  After  the  final  root  at  Puente  de 
Calderon.  17  Jan.  1811,  he  fled  with  his  chief; 
with  him  was  captured  by  the  counter-revolu- 
tionists, tried  at  Chihuahua,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  Spain,  where  he  died. 

ABATEMENT.  In  law:  (I)  A  removal 
or  putting  down,  as  of  a  nuisance.  (2)  A 
quashing;  a  judicial  defeat;  the  rendering 
abortive  by  law,  as  when  a  writ  is  overthrown 
by  some  fatal  exception  taken  to  it  tn  court 
A  plea  designed  to  effect  this  result  is  called 
a  plea  in  abatement.  Alt  dilatory  pleas  are 
considered  pleas  in  abatement,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  pleas  in  t>ar,  which  consider  the  merits 
of  the  claim.  (3)  Forcible  entry  of  a  stranger 
into  an  inheritance  when  the  person  seized  of 
it  dies,  and  before  the  heir  or  devisee  can  talce 
possession.  (4)  The  termination  of  an  action 
m  a  court  of  law,  or  the  suspension  of  proceed- 
ings iti  a  suit  in  equity,  in  consequence  of  the 
occurrence  of  some  event,  as  for  example  the 
death  of  one  of  the  litigants.  In  contracts,  a 
reduction  made  by  the  creditor  in  consideration 
of  the  prompt  payment  of  a  debt  due  by  the 
debtor.     In  mercantile  law,  a  deduction  from 
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dntics  imposed  at  the  custom-hous^  on  account 
of  (bmages  received  by  goods  during  importa- 
tion or  while  in  che  custom-house. 

A  misnomer  of  plaintiff  or  defendant  can  be  ' 
taken  advantage  of  only  by  plea  in  abaiefnent 

In  heraldry,  an  abatement  was  formerly  an 
addition  to  a  coat-of-arms,  indicative  of  dis- 
grace or  inferiority;  now  it  is  confined  to  the 
Send  sinister,  marking  illegitimate  descent. 

AB'ATIS,  or  ABATTIS,  in  military  affairs, 
a  defense  made  of  felled  trees.  In  sudden 
emergencies,  the  trees  are  merely  laid  length- 
wise beside  each  other,  with  the  branches 
pointed  outward  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  When  employed  for  the  defense  of  a 
pass  or  entrance,  the  bouehs  of  the  trees  are 
stripped  of  their  leaves  and  pointed,  the  trunks 
are  planted  in  the  groimd,  and  the  branches 
interwoven  with  each  other;  and  the  abatis  is 
laid  in  a  depression  in  front  of  a  trench,  for 
protection  from  artillery  fire. 

AB'ATOS,  Egypt,  an  island  jn  Lake  Maris, 
famous  as  the  sepulchre  of  Osiris,  and  for  pro- 
ducing the  papyrus  of  which  the  ancients  made 
their   paper. 

ABATTOIR  (Ft.),  ab-at-war,  a  slaughter- 
house; sometimes  extended  to  include  a  great 
market  of  which  the  abattoir  proper  is  only  a 
part  The  nuisance  of  blood,  offal,  etc,  in 
crowded  settlements,  early  forced  ancient  civil- 
iied  govcmroents  to  put  the  slaughter  of  the 
animals  under  reatrictJons.  Our  first  definite 
information  on  this  point  is  the  system  under 
the  Roman  empire:  the  slaughter-houses  in- 
stead of  being  scattered  about  the  streets  were 
collected  in  one  quarter,  forming  the  public 
market,  which  in  Nero's  time  was  one  of  the 
most  imposing  structures  in  Rome.  The  system 
was  introduced  into  Gaul,  but  the  meat  supply 
of  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clique  of  ansto- 
cratic  families  who  balked  all  attempts  at  re- 
form; and  though  as  far  back  as  1567 
Charles  IX  had  issued  a  decree  on  the  subject, 
no  improvement  was  made  till  Napoleon's  lime, 
when  the  nuisance  was  shocking, —  slaughter- 
houses abutted  on  the  principal  inorough fares, 
herds  of  footsore  and  lamenting  beasts  im- 
peded traffic,  the  gutters  ran  with  blood,  offal 
poisoned  the  air,  and  the  Seine  was  a  sewer  for 
it  A  commission  was  appointed  to  rectify  these 
conditions  in  1810,  and  ine  five  great  abattoirs 
which  still  exist  were  formally  opened  IS  Sept. 
1818.  They  have  been  the  models  of  the  world, 
and  for  many  years  had  no  rivals ;  indeed,  for 
symmetry  of  arrangement  ihey  have  never  been 
surpassed.  But  of  late  the  vast  American 
establishments  at  Chicago,  at  Kansas  City,  St, 
Louis,  Mo.,  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  other  places, 
have  carried  speecL  economy,  and  cleanliness  to 
an  ideal  point,  and  American  inventiveness  has 
built  ap  an  incredible  number  of  subsidiary 
industries  and  products,  so  that  literally  not  a 
hair  of  an  animal's  body  nor  a  drop  of  its  blood 
is  wasted :  foods,  medicines,  chemicals,  ma- 
nures, btit  I  ding-materials,  etc.,  produced  from 
the  refuse  of  the  slaughter-houses  are  past 
numbering.  The  improved  systems  of  the 
United  States  are  of  recent  development  and 
are  due  to  the  investigations  of  the  methods 
followed  in  abattoirs  in  preparing  meats  and 
canned  (roods.  These  investigations  revealed 
unsanitary  conditions,  and  unwholesome  and 
unhealthy  practices.    On  30  Jtme  1906  Congress 


provided  for  the  inspection  of  all  meat!* 
destined  for  interstate  or  forewn  trade  and  of 
all  establiAhments  engaged  in  the  industry,  and 
appropriated  $3,000,000  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  supervision.  Federal  in- 
spection is  now  conducted  in  about  1,000  estab- 
hshments  located  in  275  dties  and  towns.  It 
reaches  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  meat 
supplv  of  the  country,  the  remaining  40  per 
cent  being  under  the  supervision  of  State  and 
local  officers.  In  modem  abattoirs  great  skill 
and  speed  are  attained  in  the  slaughtering  and 
dressing  of  animals.  The  cattle  are  driven  up 
to  pens  on  a  killing  floor  and  are  stunned  ojf 
being  struck  between  the  eyes  with  a  sledge 
hammer.  The  animal  is  then  shackled,  placed 
on  the  killing  bed,  and  hoisted  on  a  suspended 
tramway,  and  bled  It  is  next  moved  on  to 
the  ^header',  who  skins  and  removes  the  head. 
The  animal  is  then  lowered  and  skinned,  and 
passes  through  a  row  of  butchers,  each  of 
whom  performs  some  operation  in  trimming  the 
dressed  carcass.  It  is  then  shifted  along  to  the 
cooling  room  and  its  place  b  at  once  taken  tnr 
the  next  carcass  on  the  run.  By  means  of  this 
specialization  apd  division  of  labor  a  constant 
run  is  maintained,  a  force  of  less  than  200 
workers  kill,  dress  and  trim  about  2,000  car- 
casses in  a  day  of  10  hours.  During  the 
slaughtering,  the  carca&ses  are  inspected  by 
Federal  meat  inspectors,  examining  with  care 
the  viscera  for  indications  of  disease,  or  if 
animals  are  emaciated  or  in  any  way  unsound 
the  carcass  is  marked  'U.  S.  Inspected  and 
Condemned'  and  is  turned  into  fertiUier.  For 
bo^s  the  process  is  different  but  the  same  sub- 
division and  specialization  of  labor  obtain; 
scalding  vats  and  scraping  machinery  are  added, 
and  the  carcasses  are  examined  duric^  the  proc- 
ess as  in  the  case  of  beef  carcasses.  The 
largest  abattoirs  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  world,  are  located  at  Chicago,  Kainsas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  Cincinnati.  "The  Chicago 
Union  Stock  Yards  is  the  largest  concern  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  covering  an  area  of  about 
500  acre^  and  having  an  invested  capital  of 
about  $70,000,000.  About  8^000,000  hogs.  2,500,- 
000  cattle,  and  6,000,000  sheep  are  received  and 
slaughtered  annually,  (See  Meat;  Packing 
Industry.)  Consult  Macewen,  'Food  Inspec- 
tion'   (1910). 

ABAUZIT,  FiTmln,  ab-6-Ei,  fer-maA 
French  scholar  of  Arabian  blood  and  Protes- 
tant parents:  b.  Uzes.  1679;  d.  Geneva,  1767. 
He  lost  his  father  when  only  two;  in  1685,  on 
the  Revocation,  the  authorities  tried  to  tutor 
him  for  a  Catholic,  but  his  mother  contrived  his 
flight  with  an  elder  brother  lo  the  Cevennes. 
where  after  two  years  as  fugitives  they  gained 
Geneva,  and  the  mother  escaped  from  imprison- 
ment and  joined  them.  He  early  acquired 
great  proficiency  in  languages,  physics,  and 
theology;  traveled  to  Holland  and  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Bayle  and  others,  and  to  Eng- 
land, where  Newton  admired  him  greatly,  cor- 
rected through  him  an  error  in  his  *Principia,' 
and  wrote  to  him,  °Yoo  are  well  worthy  to 
judge  between  Leibnitz  and  me.»  William  III 
wished  him  to  settle  in  Qigland,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  return  to  Geneva;  assisted  a  society 
there  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
French,  was  offered  but  refused  a  chair  in  the 
university,    but    accepted   as 
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ibip,  and  died  very  aged.  He  was  of  wonderful 
veTsaiility  and  universality,  sccmiiig  io  have 
made  eveTytliiiig  a  speciality;  Rousseau,  jealous 
of  every  one,  yet  eulogized  him  warnaly;  and 
Voltaire  asked  a  flattering  stranger  who  said 
he  had  come  to  see  a  genius,  whether  he  had 
lecn  Al^uzii.  His  heirs,  through  theological 
differences,  destroyed  his  papers,  so  that  mtle 
remains  of  his  wort;  he  wrote  articles,  how- 
ever, for  Rousseau's  'Dictionary  of  Music*  and 
Other  works,  and  edited  with  valuable  additions 
Spon's  'Hbtory  of  Geneva.'  Collected  worics, 
Geneva,  1770;  London  1773.  Translations  by 
Dr.  Harwood,  1770,  17/4.  For  personal  infor- 
mation, consult  SeneUer's  'Histoire  Litt^raire 
de  Genive' ;  Harwood's  'Miscdianies' ;  Orme's 
'Bibliotheca  BibUca'  (1834). 

ABAZA,  AluEunder  Agrrievich,  a-gri- 
}-a'vich,  Iba'za,  Russian  statesman :  b.  1S21 ;  d. 
Nice,  1895.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  of  Moldavia,  completed  his  education  at 
the  Univcrsitj;  of  Petrograd  and,  in  1839, 
entered  the  military  service  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Caucasus,  being 
wounded  several  times  and  being  invested  with 
the  order  of  St.  Vladimir.  However  he  aban- 
doned the  service  and  joined  the  educational 
and  humanitarian  circles  presided  over  by 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  Favlovna.  He  soon 
was  appointed  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
court  of  the  princess.  In  186S  he  was  elected 
a  member  of^  the  council  in  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  in  which  capacitjr  he  rendered  impor- 
tant service  to  the  financial  and  economic  de- 
partment of  his  vast  country.  He  retired  from 
public  life  in  1892  ani  until  his  death,  traveled 
extensively  through  Europe,  He  was  not  in 
favor  of  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II  (q.v-), 
which  were  passed  before  he  had  any  substan- 
tial power  in  his  hands  to  oppose  them  effec- 
tively. But  as  Minister  of  Finance  he  sud- 
denly changed  and  became  one  of  the  most 
fervent  supporters  of  the  reforms. 

ABBA  ARIKA,  a-retci,  also  known  ai 
'Rah,*  a  Jewish  scholar  of  Babylonia  and  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  family.  He  studied  at 
Sepphoris,  then  went  to  Sura  where  he  founded 
the  academy  of  that  name.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought  in  Babylonia. 

ABBA  HARI,  ma'ri  (correctly  Abba  Mak 
BEN  Moses  ben  Joseph  don  Astbuc  of  Lunel), 
a  French  Hebrew  who  achieved  fame  as  leader 
of  ibe  oppositfon  to  the  growing  rationalism 
of  Maimonides,  in  the  MontpelUer  controversy 
of  1303-06.  He  was  bom  at  Lunel  near 
Uontpellier,  but  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  tmknown.  His  correspondence  with 
Solomon  ben  Adret,  rabbi  of  Barcelona,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  'Minhat  Kenaot  — 
Jealoti^  Offering,'  accentuates  the  three  cardi- 
nal doctrines  of  orthodox  Judaism,  and  throw* 
much  light  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
religion  to  the  i^losoiriiy  of  the  age. 

ABBA  (same  as  papa,  etc.),  Aramatc  form 
of  Hebrew  for  "father."  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, used  as  an  address  to  (lOd ;  in  the  Tal- 
mud, a  scholar's  title  of  honor;  also  used  as 
part  of  proper  names ;  and  at  present  the  title 
of  Sjmac,  Coptic,  and  Eihiopic  bishops.  See 
Pore. 


Kasim  Mohammed  and  mainlaincd  by  his  son, 
Abbad,  El  Motaddid  (1042-68)  and  his  grand- 
son. El  Molamid  (106^QI),  all  three  men  of 
remarkable  personality.  They  were  recognized 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Moslems  of  Arabic  or 
Spanish  descent  against  the  Berbers  of  Gra- 
nada. They  have  been  the  subjects  of  many 
romances  and  even  to-day  they  are  the  heroes 
of  many  legendary  tales  told  among  the  Span- 
ish peasants.  After  the  capture  of  Toledo  by 
Alphonso  VI  of  Castile  in  1085  £1  Motamid 
found  himself  in  so  desperate  a  position  that 
he  was  obliged  to  call  the  Almoravides  to  his 
assistance.  His  duplicity  soon  caused  a  breach 
between  himself  and  his  allies,  in  1091  Seville 
was  captured  and  El  Motamid  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  thus  briiving  the 
Abbadides  dynasty  to  an  end.  In  1095  he  died 
in  prison. 

ABBADIE,  Antohie  Thomson  and  Ar- 
naud  Michel  d',  dab-ad-i,  ad-twan  toA-soA 
and  ar-nd  me-shel,  French  brothers  and  ex- 
plorers:  b,   Dublin,   Ireland,   3   Jan.   1810:   and 


Egypt,  traveled  up  the  White  Nile,  visited  Dar- 
fur  (regarded  by  the  English  in  these  places 
as  French  emissaries),  and  made  a  remark- 
ably lar^e  collection  of  Ethiopic  and  Amharic 
inantiscnpts.  Among  other  works  Antoine  pub- 
lished 'Geodesy  of  Part  of  Upper  Ethio^Ha* 
(1860-73)  and  'Dictionary  of  the  Amarin  Lan- 
gu^e>  (1881);  and  Amaud,  'Twelve  Years 
in  Upper  Ethiopia'    (1868). 

ABBADIE,  Jacqnn,  ab-ad-e,  zhak  or 
James,  French-En  el  ish  divine:  b.  Nay,  Bern, 
c.  1654-S7:  d.  London,  1727.  A  poor  boy,  edu- 
cated bv  mends,  he  took  a  degree  of  doctor 
in  theology  at  Sedan  at  17,  was  minister  of  a 
French  Protestant  church  in  Berlin  some  yeari, 
then  in  1688  accompanied  Marshal  Schomberg 
to  London  for  the  second  English  Revolution, 
and  becaihe  minister  of  the  French  church  in 
the  Savoy.  He  was  stronglv  attached  to  Wil- 
liam's cause,  wrote  an  elaborate  defense  of  i^ 
and  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  1696  from 
materials  furnished  by  the  government ;  and 
William  made  him  dean  of  Killalot  Ireland. 
A  very  able  man  and  eloquent  preacher,  Abb- 
adie  is  best  known  t^  his  religious  treatises  vn 
French,  several  of  mem  translated  into  other 
languages:  the  most  important  are:  'On  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  with  its 
sequel  'On  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and 
'The  Art  of  Self -Knowledge.' 

ABBAS  (Ibn  Abd  il  Muttalib,  'bn  abd  II 
moo-ta'lib),  uncle  of  Mohammed;  at  first  hos- 
tile lo  him,  but  ultimately  —  after  the  defeat  at 
Bed'r  (see  Mohammed)  —  the  chief  promoter 
of  his  religion.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Abbasside  (q.v,)  caliphate  at  Bagdad. 

ABBAS  I,  of  Persia,  'the  Great,"  7th  shah 
of  the  Sufi  dynasty:  b.  ISS7,  acceded  1585:  ± 
Z7  Jan.  1628.  Sent  to  Khorasan  as  nominal 
governor  in  childhood,  at  18  he  was  pro- 
claimed shah  by  its  nobles,  smarting  under  the 
oppression  of  his  father  Mohammed  Khoda- 
bendeb's  officers ;  the  father  was  soon  driven 
from  the  throne.  At  this  time  the  Turks  had 
invaded  the  western  Persian  provinces,  and  the 
Uzbek  Tartars  occupied  and  ravaged  KhorasaiL 
Abbas    first    transferred    his    residence    from 
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Kajbin  to  Ispahan ;  he  then  by  treaty  confirmed 
to  the  Turks  al!  their  conquests,  to  gain  time 
for  chastising  the  Uzbeks,  whom  in  1S97  he 
surprised  and  routed  near  Herat,  and  followed 
this  by  the  conquest  of  Ghilan,  Mazanderan, 
much  of  Tartary,  and  nearly  all  Afghanistan. 
He  then  declared  war  against  the  Turks ;  and 
in  1605,  with  60,000  men,  annihilated  their  army 
of  nearly  double  the  number  at  Basra  (Busso- 
rah),  recovering  all  the  lost  provinces,  and  not 
only  securing  complete  immunity  from  Turk- 
ish aggression  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  ex- 
tending his  empire  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In 
1611  he  dictated  to  Achmet  J  a  treaty  which 
gave  Persia  Shirwan  and  Kurdistan.  In  1618 
Be  routed  the  united  Turkish  and  Tartar  amies 
near  Sultanieh,  securing  more  territory;  and 
on  the  Turks  renewing  the  war  in  1623  he  cap- 
tured Bagdad  after  a  year's  siege.  The  same 
ycAr  he  took  Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese ;  and 
when  he  died  his  dominions  reached  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  Indus.  His  internal  administra- 
tion  was  no  less  firm  and  beneficial.  He  en- 
couraged commerce,  built  highways,  repressed 
violence,  and  left  the  country  flourishing  as  it 
never  has  since.  He  was  favorable  to  foreign- 
ers, and  two  Englishmen,  Sir  Anthony  and  Sir 
Robert  Shirlw,  had  much  influence  over  him. 
He  was  like  Herod  in  every  respect :  a  jealous 
and  cruel  tyrant  to  his  family,^  he  slew  his 
eldest  son  and  blinded  his  other  children, —  his 
country  alone  felt  his  good  side.  (See  Persia). 
Consult  Markham,  C.  R.,  "General  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  Persia'    (London  1874). 

ABBAS,    KnU    Khan    (Nawab),    Persian 


became  interpreter  to  the  British  legation  at 
Teheran  in  1885.  He  was  appointed  third  sec- 
retary in  the  British  diplomatic  service  in  1901 ; 
was  die  Persian  special  envoy  at  IGng  Edward's 
coronation,  and  on  the  Shah's  visit  to  England 
in  1902;  in  1903  received  the  order  of  the  C. 
M.  G.,  and  was  a  member  of  Viscount  Downe's 
special  mission  to  Persia.  In  1908  he  became 
head  of  the  Oriental  Chancery  of  the  British 
Legation  at  Teheran. 

ABBAS-HIRZA,  Persian  prince  and  war- 
rior, favorite  son  of  the  shah  Feth-Ali:  b.  1783; 
d.  1833.  He  was  early  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Western  civilization,  and  with  the 


Persian  armies  with  great  bravery,  but 
little  success,  in  the  war  with  Russia  ended  by 
the  ^ace  of  Gulistan,  when  Persia  lost  her 
remaming  Caucasus  districts  and  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia the  sovereignty  oE  the  Caspian;  and  in  that 
of  1835-28,  ended  by  the  peace  of  Turkmanchai, 
when  she  lost  most  of  Persian  Armenia.  In 
1829  he  visited  St.  Petersburg,  to  ward  oft 
punishment  for  the  murder  of  the  Russian 
ambassador  in  a  riot  at  Teheran ;  and  was  sent 
back  to  Persia  loaded  with  presents.  His 
eldest  son  acceded  to  the  throne  in  1834. 

ABBAS    PASHA    I,    viceroy    of    Egypt, 

Grandson  of  the  famous  Slehemet  AU;  b.  1813; 
.  13  July  1854.  Early  initiated  into  public 
life,  in  1841  he  took  an  active  part  in  his  grand- 
father's Syrian  war;  in  1848  the  death  of  Ws 
uncle  Ibrahim  Pasha  called  him  to  the  vice- 
regal throne  at  Cairo.  During  his  brief  reign 
he  did  much  to  undo  the  progress  made  under 


Mehemet  Ali:  he  dismissed  all  Europeans  and 
fouKht  Western  ideas  energetically.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  be  placed  15,000 
men  and  his  fleet  at  the  Sultan's  disposal ;  but 
was  shortly  after  found  dead,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  foul  play. 

ABBAS  PASHA  II,  Hilmi.  hei'me,  third 
Khedive  of  Egypt :  b.  14  July  1874,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  lUiedive  Mehemcd  Tewfik,  better 
known  as  Tew£k  Pasha,  was  educated  with 
his  brother  at  the  Theresianum  in  Vienna. 
Abbas  Hilmi  was  declared  to  be  officially  of 
age  in  1891,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  (7 
Jan.  1892)  was  proclaimed  Khedive  of  Egypt 
in  accordance  with  the  Sultan's  firman  of  S 
June  1873,  by  which  the  succession  was  to  fall 
from  father  to  son  instead  of  from  brother  to 
brother.  Despite  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt  since  1882,  that  country  was  —  at  least 
nonunally^  under  Turkish  suzerainty  down  to 
December  1914.  The  activities  of  Abbas  Hilmi 
as  a  ruler  were  limited  to  following  the  advice 
of  Lord  Cromer,  Sir  Eldon  (jorst,  and,  later, 
of  Lord  Kitchener,  successively  British  Con- 
suls-General in  Egypt.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War  (1914)  the  Khedive  was  in 
Constantinople,  the  guest  of  the  Sultan,  and 
was  credited  with  devoting  his  energies  to  plot- 
ting against  the  British  rule  in  his  country. 
Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Turkey  (5  No- 
vember) in  consequence  of  hostile  acts  com- 
mitted tv  Turkish  troops.  On  18  December  the 
British  Foreign  OfHce  issued  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  in  view  of  the  state  of  war  arising  out 
of  the  action  of  Turkey,  "Egypt  is  placed  under 
the  protection  of  His  Majesty  and  will  hence- 
forth constitute  a  Protectorate.  The  suze- 
rainty of  Turkey  over  Egypt  is  thus  terminated 
and  His  Majesty's  Government  will  adopt  all 
measures  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Egypt 
and  the  protection  of  its  inhabitants  and  in- 
terests.* A  further  announcement  next  day 
referred  to  Abbas  Hilmi,  "lately  Khedive  of 
Egypt,*  who  had  adhered  to  the  King's  enemies, 
and  stated  that  he  had  been  deposed!  The  title 
of  Khedive  was  abolished  for  that  of  Sultan 
and  conferred  on  the  eldest  living  descendant 
of  the  family  of  Mehemet  AH,  Pnnce  Hussein 
Kamel  Pasha  who  died  5  Oct.  1917  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prince  Ahmed  FuAd.  Consult 
Cromer,  Earl  of,  'Abbas  II'  (London ,1915). 

ABBASSIDBS,  abfts'sldz,  Th«,  750-1517, 
caliphs  at  Bagdad  and  later  in  Egypt;  nominal 
sovereigns  of  all  Islam,  but  losing  Spain  at  the 
outset,  and  never  practically  obeyed  in  Africa 
outside  ^ypt-  the  most  famous  dynasty  of 
Saracen  sovereigns.  They  took  their  name  from 
Abbas  (q.v.),  the  uncle  of  Mohammed.  This 
descent  had  given  the  family  great  influence  by 
a  century  after  the  Prophet's  death;  and  Ith 
rahim,  fourth  in  descent  from  Abbas,  had 
gained    several    victories    over    the    Ommiads 

(q.v.),  supported  by  the  province  of  KhorasatL 
when  the  (jmmiad  caliiji  Merwan  defeated  and 
put  him  to  death  in  747.     His  brother  Abu 

t-Abbas,  whom  he  had  named  his  heir,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  caliph,  crushed  the  Ommiad 
dynasty  in  a  decisive  tattle  near  the  Zab  (750) 
and  acceded  to  their  position.  Its  members 
and  relatives  were  nearly  all  tolled  into  one 
spot  and  exterminated,  earning  for  Abu  '1-Ab- 
bas  the  nickname  of  As-Saffah,  "the  butcher'; 
of     them,     Abder-Rahman     (q.v.). 
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escaped,  and  after  picturesque  adventures  set 
up  an  independent  emirate  in  Spain,  which 
toward  two  centuries  iaier  took  the  title  of 
caliphate.  On  Abu  'l-Abbas'  death,  his  suc- 
cessor Al-Mansur  removed  the  seat  of  royalty 
to  Bagdad,  and  won  successes  against  Turko- 
mans and  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor;  but  by  this 
time  the  warlike  impulse  had  begun  to  decay, 
and  the  love  of  luxury  and  its  literary  and 
artistic  attendants  to  come  to  the  front 
Means  were  found  of  evading  the  strict- 
ness of  Mohammedan  rules ;  and  no  courts 
of  any  age  or  country  were  gayer  or 
more  splendid  than  those  of  the  great  Harun 
al-Rashid,  Charlemagne's  contemporary  (786- 
809)  and  Al-Mamun  (813-^3).  The  splendor 
of  their  palaces,  their  decorations,  their  equi- 
pages, and  the  seemingly  exhaustless  treasures 
they  possessed,  ^ve  them  a  world-wide  celeb- 
rity—  especially  in  contrast  with  the  poverty- 
stricken  barrenness  and  barbarism  of  most 
Christian  sovereigns  at  that  period  —  which  is 
vivid  even  yet  in  literature  and  popular  mem- 
ory: Harun  is  the  chief  princely  figure  of  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'  and  Bagdad  the  centre  of  all 
picturesoue  and  varied  enjoyment  Al-Mamun 
IS  still  more  honorably  remembered  as  the 
patron  of  arts  and  literature.  What  lay  under- 
neath this  external  gorgeousness  —  uie  cor- 
ruption, the  furies  of  jealousy  and  bloodshed, 
and  the  barbarous  oppression  of  the  many  — 
is  outside  a  notice  like  this.  But  external 
decay  soon  began  to  witness  internal  rotten- 
ness. The  Aditabitcs,  Edrisites,  etc.,  carved 
out  indepoident  sovere^nties  in  Africa;  the 
Taherites  in  820  set  up  a  separate  power  in 
Khorasan,  even  under  the  ^reat  Al-Mamnn. 
TThe  Greeks,  tmder  the  new  life  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  brought  in  Iw  Leo  the  Isaurian 
(q.v.),  pushed  tnem  bad:  in  Asia  Uiuor; 
and  ^-Maoiim's  last  years  were  contemporary 
with  tlie  philosopher^  soldier,  and  statesman, 
the  all-accompUshed  Emperor  Theophilus.  But 
the  final  stroke  came  from  barbarians.  The 
cajiph  Motassem  (833-42),  who  had  fought 
both  Theophilus  and  the  hordes  of  Turkestan 
successfully  distrusting  his  subjects,  formed 
iMX^Kuards  out  of  his  Turkish  prisoners.  They 
soon  Decanic  what  the  Roman  prKlorians  were 
—  masters  of  the  empire. .  Motassem's  son 
Motawakkel  was  assassinated  by  them  in  his 
palace  (861)  and  the  succeeding  caliphs  were 
their  puppets;  and  in  936  the  caliph  Radhi 
(934-41)  was  forced  to  give  up  the  command 
of  the  anny  and  other  powers  to  his  general 
and  mayor  of  the  palace,  Mohammed  ben 
Rayek.  The  provinces  one  after  another 
threw  d£F  allegiance;  the  caliph  held  only  Bag- 
dad and  its  neiriiborhood ;  and  at  last  Hulagu, 
prince  of  the  Mongols,  fired  Bagdad  and  slew 
the  reipning  caliph  Motassem  in  1258.  The 
Abbassides  retained  a  nominal  caliphate  in 
Egypt  under  the  aegis  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
never  gave  up  the  claim  or  the  hope  of  their 
old  position  and  seat;  but  in  1S17  ttie  Turkish 
Sultan  Seltm  1,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  bore 
the  last  of  them,  Motawakkel  III,  a  prisoner 
to  Constantkoplc,  finally  allowing  falm  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt,  where  he  died  a  Turtdsh  pen- 
sioner in  1538.  Consult  Mnir's  'Caliphate> 
for  the  best  English  account;  the  monumental 
treasure-house  of  information  tor  scholars  is 
Weil's  great  'Geschichte  der  (ihalifen'  (Mann- 
heim   and    Stuttgart    1846-62).      Consult    also 


Muller  'Der  Islam  in  Morgen-und  Algad- 
land'  (1887). 

ABBATE,  ab-a'te,  or  ABATI,  a-ba'i*,  NU 
colo,  nelto-lo,  ItaUan  painter,  follower  of 
Raphael  and  Corr^o:  b.  1512  at  Modena, 
where  his  earlier  works  are  exhibited;  d, 
1571  at  Fontainebleau  ^  his  frescoes  in  which 
palace  are  bis  best-known  productions.  His 
finest  piece,  however,  is  regarded  as  'The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,'  at  Bologna, 
where  hi^  later  work  mostly  exists.  He  nas 
another  in  the  Dresden  gallery. 

ABBAYB,  a  military  prison  near  St  (ler- 
main  Ata  Pris,  Paris,  where  164  prisoners  were 
murdered  t>y  infuriated  republicans  led  by  Mail- 
Urd  2-3  Sept  1792. 

ABBAZIA,  a'ba-tse't,  a  popular  healdi' 
resort  on  the  Adriatic,  in  Austria,  nine  miles 
northwest  from  Ftume.  On  account  of  its 
sheltered  situation  it  has  an  equitable  climate, 
the  temperature  seldom  dropping  below  50°  F. 
in  winter  or  rising  above  77  F.  m  summer.  It 
is  frequented  by  over  40,000  visitors  annually 
and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  yachtsmen.  One 
of  its  most  prominent  features  is  the  Carol 
Promenade,  built  in  18%  by  the  King  of 
Rumaua.    Resident  population,  3,000. 

ABBE,  Clevelwid,  American  metebrol- 
Mist:  b.  New  York  city,  3  Dec.  1838;  d. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  28  Oct  1916.  His  educa- 
tion was  received  at  the  New  Vork  Free 
Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  where  he  made  a  record  in  mathematical 
and  mathematico-phy steal  science.  He  was 
graduated  in  1857  and  then  taught  mathematics 
at  the  Trinity  Latin  School  for  a  year.  Later 
he  studied  astronomy  under  Professor  Briin- 
now  at  the  UniversiM  of  MicUgan.  A  year 
afterward  he  removed  to  Cambridge  where  he 
spent  four  years  with  Dr.  B.  A.  (}ou!d  and 
did  telegraphic  longitude  work  for  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  During  1865-66  Profes- 
sor Abbe  studied  at  the  Observatory  of  Poul- 
kova,  Russia,  then  under  the  direction  of  the 
illustrious  Otto  Struve,  and  finally,  in  1867,  he 
returned  to  this  country  and  became  connected 
with  the  National  Observaioiy  in  Washington. 
He  was  immediately  appointed  Director  of  the 
Qncinnali  Observatory.  Professor  Abbe  took 
diarge  there  in  May  1S68  and  immediately 
became  prominent  through  his  offer  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  make  daily  predic- 
tions of  the  weather  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citiiens.  From  a  scientific  standpoint  this  wai 
then  unheard  of.  However,  it  was  soon  seen 
that   he   had   (inside   information*   on   the  alt- 


the  daily  publication  of  weather  bulMtins  and 
'probablities*  began. 

His  weather  service  met  with  instant  snc- 
cei^  and  soon  bb  friends  had  &  resolution  in- 
troduced into  Omgttss  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  natiottal  bureau  of  .storm 
warnings  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  which 
bureau  was  opened  in  February  1870  with 
(kn.  A.  J.  Myer,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of 
the  Amnr,  in  cbai«e.  He  immediately  adopted 
all  Piv lessor  Abbe's  systems  and  methods, 
and  in  January  1871  invited  him  to  come  to 
Washington  as  his  sdentific  assistant  A  month 
later  Professor  Abbe  commenced  the  regular 
tri-daily  issue  of  ^probabilities,*  which,  he  kept 
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itp  himself  until  he  could  train  others  to  do 
the  work  correctly.  These  forecasts  were  pub- 
lished all  over  the  country  anonymously  as 
dBcial  documents,  and  earned  for  Professor 
Abbe  the  cognomen  of  'Old  Prob.*  From  that 
time  the  weather  service  was  extended  each 
Tear  until  the  Untied  States  Weather  Bureau 
came  to  rank  first  among  such  services  the 
world  over,  and  Professor  Abbe  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  world's  foremost  meteorolo- 
'gisL  It  was  largely  due  to  his  initiative  that 
several  successful  advances  were  made  in  the 
service,  such  as  ocean  meteorology,  the  intro- 
duction of  uniform  standard  time,  and  a  great 
man^  other  steps  were  taken.  Professor  Ahbe 
continued  in  the  Government  service  even  when 
well  past  70  years  of  age.  He  continued  to 
edk  die  Monthly  Wtathtr  Revina  and  made 
mai^  other  contributions  to  meteorological 
science.  In  addition,  he  was  editor  of  the 
BuUttin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory 
from  1909,  professor  of  meteorology  at  Wash- 
ington University  from  1886,  and  lecturer  on 
meteorology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  from 
1696.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  many  other  foreign 
and  domestic  scientific  bodies. 

One  of  Professor  Abbe's  most  noteworthy 
achievements  was  his  'Report  on  Standard 
Time'  (1879),  which  started  the  agiution 
that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  standard  hour  meridians  from  Green- 
wich. He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books  on  meteorological  subjeas,  including 
'Meteorol^cal  Apparatus  and  Methods' 
(1887)  1  'Studies  for  Methods  in  Storm  and 
Weather  Predictions'  (1889);  'Mechanics  of 
the  Earth's  Atmosphere'  (VoL  1,  1891; 
Vol  11,  1909) ;  'The  Altitude  of  the  Aurora' 
(18^)  ;  'Physical  Basis  of  Long-Range  Fore- 
casting' (1902)  ;  'Solar  Spots  and  Terrestrial 
Temperature,'  and  'Atmospheric  Radiation.' 

ABBE,  Cleveland,  Jr.,  American  geogra- 

Eher  and  geolonst,  son  of  Oevetand  Abbe; 
.  Washington,  D.  C,  25  March  1872.  After 
rdnating  from  Harvard  University  in  1894 
took  up  a  post-graduate  course  at  Johns 
Hoddns  University,  receiving  his  degree  of 
Ph,D.  in  1898.  In  1894,  on  graduating  from 
Harvard,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  physi- 
wraphy  at  the  Corcoran  Scientific  School  of 
Columbian,  now  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, which  position  he  held  until  189?. 
From  1896  unlit  1901  he  was  an  assistant  in 
die  Maryland  Geological  Survey  and,  at  various 
times  during  this  period,  taught  geology  and 
biology  in  the  Western  Maryland  College.  In 
1899  De  was  appointed  acting  professor  of 
natural  sciences  in  the  Winthrop  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  in  South  Carolina.  In  1901 
he  left  this  position  to  follow  a  two  years' 
special  course  in  geography  at  the  Imperial 
University,  Vienna.  Upon  his  return,  two 
years  later,  he  was  appointed  aid  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and,  in  1906,  he  be- 
came research  observer  in  the  Weather  Bureau. 
From  1908  to  1910  he  was  assistant  editor  of 
the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  after  which  he 
was  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Weariier  Bureau. 

ABBE,  Ernst,  German  physicist:  b.  Eise- 
nach, 1840;  d.  Jena,  1905.  Studied  at  Jena  and 
GotUngen;    became    assistant    at    the    latter** 


observatory,  and  lecturer  before  the  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  Physical  Society;  1863-70  lecturer 
at  Jena,  and  1870  professor  there;  1878  director 
of  its  observatories ;  in  1891  be  resigned  profes- 
sorship. He  became  distinguished  (or  his  work 
in  perfecting  optical  instruments,  especially 
photograph  and  microscope  lenses,  having  for 
a  long  time  been  connected  with  the  highly 
reputed  firm  of  Car!  Zeiss  in  Jena.  He  in- 
vented the  Abbe  refractometer.  He  wrote  a 
work  in  German  on  the  'Refracting  and  IHs- 
persing  Power  of  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies. ' 

ABBE,  Tnmmo,  American  surgeon,  son 
of  Cleveland  Abbe  and  brother  of  Qeveland 
AM>e,  jr. :  b,  Washington,  D.  C,  1  Nov.  1873. 
After  his  graduation  from  Harvard  University, 
in  1895,  he  studied  medicine  at  the  Collee^e  of . 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  gaining  his  degree  of  M.D. 
in  1899.  After  a  year's  post-graduate  course 
at  the  Universi^  of  Berlin  he  served  for  two 
years  in  several  hospitals  in  New  Vork  dty. 
In  1902  he  was  appointed  instructor  of  physics 
and  physiolo^  at  Georgetown  University  and 
in  the  following  year  surgery  was  added  to  his 
subjects.  In  1905  he  became  instructor  in 
physiolo^  at  George  WashiAgton  University 
and  in  1909  he  became  also  instructor  in  sur- 
gery at  the  same  institution.  From  1906  to 
1910  he  was  chief  surgeon  of  the  Garfield  Sur- 
gical Dispensary.  In  1907  he  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  for 
hii  researches  into  the  use  of  radium  as  applied 
to  medicine.  Besides  his  many  articles  on 
radium  in  medical  journals  he  contributed  to 
Vol.  HI  of  Wharton  and  Stiller'i  'Medical 
Jurisprudence'  (1905),  and  (with  F.  H. 
Bowlhy)  wrote  'Physical  Conditions  and  Treat- 

ABBfi,  ab-li,  originally  the  French  name  for 
an  abbot,  but  later  used  in  the  general  sense  of 
a  priest  or  clergyman.  By  a  concordat  between 
Pope  Leo  X  and  Francis  I  in  1516,  the  French 
king  had  the  right  to  nominate  upward  of  200 
abUs  eommendataires,  who  drew  a  third  of  the 
revenues  of  the  monasteries  without  having  any 
duty  to  perform.  They  were  not  necessarily 
clergy,  but  were  expected  to  take  orders  unless 
exempted  by  a  dispensation.  The  hope  of  ob- 
taining one  of  those  sinecures  led  multitudes  of 
young  men,  many  of  them  of  noble  birth,  to 
enter  the  clerical  career,  which  however  seldom 
went  further  than  laldng  the  inferior  orders; 
and  it  became  customary  to  call  such  asjnrants 
abbes,  jocularly.  Abb*s  of  St.  Hope.  They 
formed  a  consiaerable  and  influential  class  in 
society;  and  an  abbi,  distinguished  by  a  short 
violet -colored  robe,  was  often  found  as  chap- 
lain or  tutor  in  noble  households,  or  engaged  in 
literary  work.  This  class  of  nominal  clergy  dis- 
appeared at  the  Revolution.  In  Italy  they  are 
called  abbale, 

ABBESS,  the  female  superior  of  some  con- 
vents of  nUHS,  corresponding  to  the  abbot  over 
monks.  She  was  elected  from  the  monastery  by 
secret  votes,  inducted  by  a  bishop*s  consecra- 
tion, and  held  ofSce  three  years  or  even  for  life 
unless  deprived  for  misconduct.  The  Council 
of  Trent  fixed  the  required  age  at  40,  with  eight 
years  of  professed  membersoip  in  the  monas- 
tery. She  could  discipline  and  even  expel  the 
nuns,  subject  to  the  bishoit;  but,  being  a  female, 
could  exercise  only  certain  functions,  such  as 
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giving  reKgiotis  counsel  and  administering  the 
rale,  but  no  spiritual  jurisdiction,  as  ordaining, 
conferring  the  veil,   or  excommunicating. 

ABBEVILLE,  France,  ab-vel  ('abbey- 
town,*  of  Sl  Riquier's),  capital  of  Abbeville 
arrondissement^  dept.  Somme;  28  miles  north- 
west of  Amiens  on  both  banks  oE  the 
Somme  and  an  island  in  it,  12  miles  from  its 
mouth  and  bead  of  navigation  (at  high  tide 
vessels  of  150  to  200  tons  can  reach  it)  con- 
nected by  canals  witli  Amiens  (25  miles  dis- 
tant), Lille,  Paris,  and  Belgium;  on  the  Norih- 
em  Ry.  It  is  an  old,  narrow-$treete<^  pictur- 
esque town,  with  strong  fortifications  on 
Vauban's  system ;  has  a  wonderfully  fine 
church  of  the  fiamboyaitt  order,  St.  Wolfran's, 
Louis  XII  {1462-lSlS), 
y  hall  built  in  120^  and  a 

--    containing   45,000   volun___.      __ 

manufactures  jewelry,  soaps,  glassware,  and 
various  fabrics,  as  velvets,  cottons,  linens,  etc 
But  its  chief  interest  to  the  forei^  world  is  for 
the  relics  and  implements  of  primitive  man  (the 
cave-dweller)  and  the  fossils  of  extinct  animals 
found  in  its  neighborhood.    Pop.  (1914)  20,373. 

ABBEVILLE,  S.  C^  county  seat  of  Abbe- 
ville County ;  on  the  Southern  and  Seaboard  A, 
L.  railways ;  105  miles  west  of  Columbia.  It  is 
in  a  rich  cotton-bowing  region ;  is  noted  for  its 
fine  climate,  whtch  maices  it  a  popular  resort 
for  Northern  invalids,  and  has  a  national  bank, 
excellent  public  schools,  several  large  mann- 
factories  connected  with  the  cotton  industry, 
railroad  repair  shops,  flour  and  feed  mills,  biick- 

Krds,  etc     Property  valuation  over  $500,000; 
nded  debt   less   than  $55,000.     Pop.    (1910) 
4,459;  (1917)  5,00a 


Louis')  and  Henry  III  of  England,  ._ 

definitely  the  territorial  rights  of  the  two 
crowns,  Louis  fearing  that  his  title  to  some  pos- 
sessions was  liable  to  dispute,  and  having  sought 
a  settlement  for  many  years.  It  was  negotiated 
at  Paris  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cestcr,  and  signed  b>[  the  two  kings  at  Abbeville 
during  Henry's  visit  to  France,  1259-60,  but 
dated  back  to  20  May  1259.  Henry  resigned  all 
title  to  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Tourame,  and 
North  Sainlonge ;  Louis  turned  over  Perigord, 
Limousin,  SouUi  Saintonge,  and  some  districts 
south  of  the  Loire,  to  be  held  by  Henty  in  fief, 
—  a  surrender  which  so  enraged  the  inhabitants 
that  they  refused  to  celebrate  Louis'  birthday. 


Francis  I  in  1527,  Wolscy  representing  England! 
ABBEY,  Edwin  Atwdn,  American  artist : 
b.  Philadelphia,  3  April  1832;  d.  London  1  Aug. 
1911;  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts;  lived  in  New  York  and  drew  illus- 
trations of  a  high  order  for  periodicals,  also 
painting  water-colors,  till  1883,  when  he  re- 
moved to  England  His  two  most  individual 
SuaUttes  have  been  his  love  for  English  country 
fe  and  scenery  and  for  the  old  English  poets 
and  dramatists,  both  of  which  have  resulted  in 
notable  illustratjons  (as  of  Shakespeart  Gold- 
smith, etc.)  and  paintings;  and  his  abiUty  as 
a  eohfitt,  thongb  much  of  his  work  has  been 


done  without  color.  He  had  also  deep  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  qualities;  and  all  these  facul- 
ties and  tastes  together  comtune  in  the  famous 
panels  of  the  "Search  for  the  Holy  Grail'  on 
the  upper  walls  of  the  delivery  room  at  the 
Boston  PubUc  Library  He  was  elected  member 
o£  the  Royal  Academy  July  1898;  was  one  of 
the  American  jurors  on  paintings  in  the  Pant 
Exposition  of  1900;  and  was  commissioned  by 
Edward  VII  to  paint  the  coronation  scene  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  married,  in  1890,  Miss 
Mary  Mead  of  New  York.  Though  many  years 
resident  in  Ej^bnd  Abbey  never  abandoned  his 
American  nationality.  Consult  Radclific, 
'Schools  and  Masters  of  Painting'  (1898), 
Muther,  'History  of  Modern  Painting'  (1896). 
ABBEY,  Henry,  poet  and  journalist:  b. 
Rondout,  N.  Y,  11  July  1842;  d.  1911.  He  pub- 
lished   several    collecti<H)s    of    pleasing    verse: 


ABBEY,  Henry  Ei^ene,  American  operatic 
manager:  b.  Akron.  Ohio,  27  June  1846;  d.  1896. 
He  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  theatrical 
and  from  1883  in  operatic  management,  produc- 
itig  Italian  and  German  operas  with  the  most 
distinguished  singers  of  the  day.  Under  his 
management  Madame  Adelina  Puti  made  a 
tour  of  the  United  Sutes  in  18B9-90. 

ABBEY,  a  monastery  or  rdigions  commu> 
nity  of  the  fa^est  class,  governed  hy  an  abbot, 
assisted  generally  by  a  prior,  sub-prior,  and 
other  subordinate  functionaries ;  or,  m  the  case 
of  a  female  community,  superintended  by  an  ab- 
bess. A  priory  differed  from  an  abbey  only  in 
being  on  a  smaller  stale,  and  governed  by  a 
superior  named  a  prior  Abbeys  or  monasteries 
first  rose  in  the  East.  Among  the  most  famous 
abbeys  on  the  European  continent  were  those  of 
Qngny,  Clairvaux,  and  CiteauK  in  France;  of 
St  Giille  in  Switzerland,  and  of  Fulda  in  Ger- 
many; in  England,  those  of  Westminster,  Sl. 
Mary's  of  York,  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  Ttntem; 
Rievaulx,  Netley,  Paisley,  and  Arbroath.  The 
English  abbeys  were  wholly  abolished  by  Henry 
VIll  at  the  Reformation.  Abbeys  were  usually 
strongly  built,  with  walls  which  served  as  a 
defense  against  enemies  and  within  which  were 
large  buildings  in  which  the  occupants  carried 
on  the  work  to  which  they  had  been  assigned. 
See  Abbot;  Monasteby. 

ABBITIB'BI,  a  river,  a  lake,  and  a  former 
important  trading-post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Cotn- 

Bny  in  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada, 
le  river  is  die  outlet  of  the  lake,  about  49° 
N.  laL,  and  flows  into  James  Bay;  the  post  is 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

ABBO  OF  FLEURY,  fle-re,  French  theo- 
logian: b.  near  Orleans  about  «45;  d.  1004.  He 
Studied  at  Rhetms  and  Paris ;  acquiring  great 
repute  as  a  scholar  and  scientist  (of  the  time), 
Oswald,  Archbishop  of  York,  induced  him  to 
teach  for  two  years  in  the  abbey  of  Ramsey 
and  aid  in  restoring  the  monastic  system;  on 
his  return  to  France  he  became  abbot  of  Fleury 
and  built  up  a  thrivinpt  school  there;  was  sent 
by  Robert  II  (son  of  Hugh  Capet)  on  two 
missions  to  Rome,  986  and  996,  and  each  time 
succeeded  in  warding  off  a  papal  interdict. 
Later,  while  trying  to  reform  the  discipline  of 
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the  prioiy  of  La.  Reole,  Gascony,  he  w&s  Idlled. 
He  wrote  lives  of  the  early  popes  down  to 
Gregory  I.  Consult  Life  by  his  pupil  Aimoin, 
in   Latin,   'Vita  Abbonis  abbatis   Floriacensis.' 

ABBOT,  Benjatnin,  American  educator ;  b. 
New  England,  about  1762 :  d.  Exeter  N.  H- 
25  Oct  1849.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  thcD  became  head  of  the  Phillips 
Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  nearly  50  years,  until  1838.  Amon^ 
his  pupils  were  man}'  who  later  became  promi- 
nent figures  in  Amencan  histon,  notaUy  Daniel 
Webster,  George  Bancroft,  Edward  Everett 
and  Jared  Sparics. 

ABBOT,  Charlea,  first  Baron  of  Colches- 
ter, speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons : 
h.  Ahingdon,  Berkshire.  14  Oct.  1757;  d. 
1829.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  Christ 
Church  he  entered  government  service  and, 
after  occupying  many  positions,  finally  became 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  1802,  retaining  this 
position  for  15  years,  when  he  was  compelled 
to. resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  His 
*Diaty  and  Correspondence'  (1861)  is  of  con- 
temporary historical  value. 

ABBOT,  CharlCB  Greely,  American  astro- 
physicist :  b.  Wilton,  N.  H..  31  May  1872.  After 
graduating  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  1894,  he  was  appointed  assis- 
tant at  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observa- 
tory. In  1907  he  was  advanced  to  the  position 
of  acting  director,  becoming  director  a  few 
months  later.  During  this  period  he  attracted 
mudh  attention  by  his  researches  in  solar  radia- 
tion. In  collaboration  with  S.  P.  Langley  he 
completed  and  published  the  mapping  of^  the 
infra-red  solar  spectrum,  described  in  Vol.  I 
of  the  'Annals*  of  the  Astrophysical  Labora- 
tory. More  recently  his  studies  have  been  of 
the  total  amount  and  variability  of  solar  radia- 
tion, its  absorption  in  the  solar  and  terrestrial 
gaseous  envelopes  and  its  effects  on  climatic 
conditions.  He  has  written  numerous  articles 
on  the  apparatus,  methods  and  results  of  solar 
research,  but  his  chief  work  is  'The  Sun' 
(1911). 

ABBOT,  Ezra,  American  Biblical  scholar; 
b.  Jackson,  Me.,  28  April  1819;  d,  21  March 
1884.  He  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  1S40,  and  after  teaching 
tn  Maine  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  became  in 
1856  assistant  librarian  of  Harvard.  In  1872  he 
received  a  D.D.  from  Harvard,  though  a  lay- 
man, and  thence  till  death  was  professor  of 
New  Testament  criticism  and  interpretation  in 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  His  wide  read- 
ing and  wonderful  verbal  memory  made  him 
one  of  the  foremost  of  textual  critics  and  bibli- 
wraphers ;  his  mastery  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  text  placed  him  beside  the  leading 
tcholars  of  the  world ;  and  on  the  American 
New  Testament  Revision  Committee,  1871-81, 
he  was  a  chief  agent  in  putting  its  work  tm  an 
even  level  of  authority  with  the  English,  in 
minute  accuracy  of  scholarship  as  well  as 
broad,  acute  judgment.  Indifferent  to  fame,  he 
gave  his  best  work  to  collaborations  or  private 
assistance  mostly  unacknowledged  and  unreal- 
ized except  by  scholars.  His  most  important 
individual  booK  was  on  the  'Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel'  (1880),  in  which  he  announced 


the  important  discovery  of  Tatiau's  'Diates- 
saron.'  Of  his  other  critical  work,  besides  the 
great  Revision,  his  half  of  the  prolegomena  to 
Tischendorf's  Greek  New  Testament  (1884-94), 
his  additions  to  Mitchell's  'Critical  Handbook 
of  the  New  Testament'  (1880),  and  his  revision 
of  SchafTs  'Companion  to  the  New  Testament' 
(1883),  should  be  mentioned.  As  a  bibUog- 
rapher,  his  greatest  fame  was  for  the  curious 
and  exhaustive  catalogue  of  relevant  books  he 
furnished  for  Alger's  'Critical  History  of  a 
Future  Life'  (1864),  and  his  notes  to  Smith's 
'Bible  Dictionary'  (Am.  ed.  1867-70).  He  also 
wrote  many  papers  for  periodicals.  His  mono- 
graphs were  collected  by  },  H.  Thayer  and 
published  under  the  title  'Critical  Essays' 
(Boston  1888).  Consult  Barrow  'Ezra  Abbot' 
(Boston   1884). 

ABBOT,  Prancia  EUingwood,  American 
reUgious  radical:  b.  Boston,  1836;  d.  1903. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  1859  and 
Meadvilk  (Pa.)  Theological  School  1863.  A 
Unitarian  minister  1863-68,  he  started  in  1870 
The  Index,  an  ultra-radical  wedtly  devoted  to 
religious  and  philosophical  topics ;  and  wrote 
'Sdentiiic  Theism'  (1886),  and  'The  Way  Out 
of  Agnosticism*  (1890),  besides  notable  maga- 

ABBOT,  Georc«,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  Guildford,  Surrey,  19  Oct.  1S62;  d.  S 
Aug.  1633.  A  cloth- wo  Fleer's  son,  he  studied 
at  Balliol,  Oxford,  was  chosen  Master  of  Uni- 
versity OiUwe  1597,  and  three  times  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Abbot's  name  was 
second  on  the  list  of  eight  divines  ordered  in 
1604  to  prepare  the  present  (King  James)  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.  In  1608  he  went  to  Scotland 
with  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  to  arrange  for  a 
union  of  the  English  and  Scotch  churches. 
James  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and,  though 
Abbot  had  never  held  a  parish,  made  him  bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1609.  transferred 
him  to  the  see  of  London  a  month  later,  and 
less  than  a  year  afterward  appointed  him  Arch- 
bishop of  (-anlerbury.  Fiailery  of  the  king  is 
accredited  as  the  cause  of  this  astonishing 
rapidity  of  preferment;  but  once  in  his  seat,  at 
least.  Abbot  felt  no  need  of  such  tactics.  He 
opposed  the  scandalous  divorce  suit  of  Lady 
Frances  Howard  against  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
though  the  court  favored  and  carried  it.  In 
1618  he  forbade  the  reading,  in  the  Croydon 
church  where  he  wa^  of  the  king's  declaration 
permitting  games  and  sports  on  Sunday,  which 
the  Puritans  (to  whom  Abbot  belonged)  re- 
garded as  a  permit  to  break  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  order  to  read  it  as  a  command  to  commit 
blasphemy.  He  promoted  the  marriage  between 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Protestant  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  opposed  the  disastrous 
Spanish-marriage  project  of  Prince  Charles, 
and  thereby  won  CTharles',  Laud's,  and  Buck- 
ingham's hatred.  The  king,  however,  remained 
his  friend.  In  1622  he  accidentally  killed  a 
keeper  while  deer-hunting,  and  his  enemies 
tried  to  have  him  disqualified  for  the  involun- 
tary manslaughter.  The  king  made  light  of  the 
matter,  but  had  to  refer  it  to  a  commission, 
which  decided  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  formally 
absolved  and  reappointed.  He  attended  James 
in  his  last  sickness,  and  crowned  Charles.  The 
latter,  on  Abbot's  refusing  to  license  a  fanatical 
divine-right  sermon,  deprived  him  of  liis  fimc- 
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tions  and  put  them  in  comimssioti ;  but,  having 
to  summon  si  parliament  shortly  after,  was 
afraid  of  the  enect  and  restored  him.  From 
that  time  he  lived  in  retirement,  leaving  Laud  in 
complete  ascendancy.  He  wrote  many  works 
now  forgotten,  though  one  on  the  proirfiet  Jonah 
was  reprinted  in  1845.  A  geography  passed 
throi^h  numerous  editions.  Consult  Gardiner, 
S.  JL,  'History  of  England> 

ABBOT,  Henry  Larcom,  American  mili- 
tary engineer :  b.  Beverly,  Mass.,  13  Aug.  1831 ; 
graduated  at  West  Point  1854,  and  entered  the 
engineer  corps.  Toole  part  in  the  survey  for  a 
Pacific  railroad  and  of  the  Mississippi  River 
delta,  served  through  the  Gvil  War  as  engineer 

'      lillerist,  was  wounded  at  Biill  Run,  and- 


was  hrevetted  brigadier-general  U.  S.  Army  and 
major-general  U.  S.  Volunteers,  He  long  com- 
manded the  engineers'  garrison  at  Willett's 
Point,  N,  Y.,  established  an  engineers'  school, 
worked  out  the  submarine  defenses  of  the 
United  States  sea  coast,  and  accomplished  much 
in  the  improvement  of  mortar  batteries  and 
engineering  equipment,  etc.;  was  a  member  of 
the  Gun  Foundry  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Fortifications  and  Defense,  of  that  for  the 
protection  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  of  that  on 
the  proposed  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  of  the  technical  Committee  of  the 
new   Panama   Canal   Company.      He   drew   the 

flans  for  the  interior  harbor  at  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
le  was  retired  in  I89S.  He  has  written  be- 
sides 'Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Missis- 
sippi' (1861)  ;  'Problems  of  the  Panama  Canal 
in  1905  and  1907.'  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  report  on  the  slides  obstructing  the  Panama 
Canal,  appointed  at  the  request  of  President 
Wilson  in  1915. 


He  was  graduated  at  Bondoin  in  1822,  was 
tutor  there  1825-27;  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics Phillips  Exeter  Academy  1827-33 ;  then 
taught  a  ladies'  school  in  Boston;  subsequently 


retary  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  published  valuable  scientific 
papers  in  its  'Transactions,'  besides  writing  on 
pneumatic  and  h3rdraulic  problems,  in  which  he 
made  ingenious  investigations.  He  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Worcester's  'Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language*    (1860). 

ABBOT,  Samnel,  American  phitanthroinst : 
b.  Andover.  Mass.,  25  Feb.  1732;  d.  12  April 
1812.  He  became  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant 
and  gave  $20,000  in  1807  toward  founding  An- 
dover Seminary,  with  $100,000  more  by  will. 

ABBOT,  WUlli  John,  American  author 
and  editor,  grandson  of  John  S.  C.  Abbot;  b. 
New  Haven,  Gmn.,  16  March  1863.  He  w« 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1884.  In  1892  he  became  mana^n^  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  holding  this  position  for  about 
a  ;year.  From  1896  to  1898  he  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Journal.  His 
chief  works  are:  'Blue  Jackets  of  '61'  ;  'Blue 
Jackets  of  1812' ;  'Battle  Fields  of  1861' ;  'The 


American  Merchant  Ships  and  Sailors' 
(1902);  'A  Story  of  Our  Navy  for  Young 
Americans'  (1910);  'Panama  and  the  <^nj 
in  Picture  and  Prose'   (1913). 

ABBOT  ("father"),  originally  the  head  and 

ruler  of  a  community  of  monks ;  in  the  Greek 

*leadt    " 


Church  heat 


r,  *leader,* 


r  archimandrite, 


abbot-general  with  hegumenoi  under  him. 
Among  the  Dominicans  the  head  of  a  convent 
Tvas  called  prtepoiit^ts,  a  'provost,*  or  prior; 
among  the  Franciscans  atsios,  'guardian" ; 
among  the  Camaldules  major.  The  name  sur- 
vives in  the  orders  derived  from  the  Bene^c- 
tines,  as  the  Cistercians,  Bemhardines  and 
Trai^ists.  The  term  'abbot*  originated  in  the 
East,^  and  was  first  applied  to  any  monk  noted 
for  piety,  but  at  length  restricted  to  the  superior. 
The  first  abtxits  were  laymen  like  the  rest  of 
the  monks  in  general ;   the  lowest  clergy  took 

Erecedence  of  them,  and  for  sacraments  they 
ad  to  attend  the  nearest  church :  but  the  ex- 
treme inconvenience  or  even  impos^bitity  of 
this  when  the  monastery  was  in  a  desert  or  far 
from  a  town  forced  the  ordination  of  the 
abbots.  Abbots  could  attend  councils,  and  the 
second  Council  of  Nice,  787,  allowed  them  to 
ordain  monks  to  the  inferior  orders ;  and 
ultimately  nearly  alt  monks  were  ordained  to 
some  grade  of  the  ministry.  To  this  elevation 
was  added  that  of  allowing  pluralities  of 
abbacies,  originally  forbidden,  and  even  in  the 
6th  century  allowed  only  in  special  cases ; 
but  it  increased  till  early  in  the  lOlh  century 
one  German  prelate  had  12  abbeys  under 
him,  corresponding  to  the  archimandrites  of 
the  East.  Thus,  and  by  the  increase  of  numbers 
and  corporate  wealth  in  the  great  abbeys,  the 
abbots  themselves  became  prelates  of  vast 
power.  Still  another  cause  developed  this, — 
the  exemption  of  abbeys  from  control  of  die 
bishops.  They  were  ori^nally  all  subject  to 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  West  generally 
continued  so  till  the  Itth  century;  this  is  ex- 
pressly ordered  in  Justinian's  code.  The  ex- 
actions of  the  bishops,  however,  rendered  the 
exemption  increasingly  frequent ;  beginning  in 
456  the  practice  grew,  and  was  much  helped 
forward  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  relieved 
many  abbots  from  episcopal  control  and  made 
them  responsible  directly  to  the  Pope.  By  the 
12th  century  this  had  become  an  evil  of  the  first 
order  in  ecclesiastical  government,  the  bishop 
usually  having  no  authority  whatever  over  the 
chief  centres  of  religious  and  often  secular 
power  in  his  diocese ;  and  one  abbot,  of  Fulda 
in  Germany,  claimed  precedence  over  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne.  Next  came  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  functions  of  the  bishops:  from 
conferring  the  tonsure  and  the  office  of  reader 
they  came  to  be  equally  associated  with  the 
Ushops  in  consecrations;  and  while  originally 
the  bishop  chose  the  abbot  from  the  monks  of 
the  house,  and  then  the  right  of  election  was 
transferred  to  the  monks,  the  abbots  came 
sometimes  to  choose  their  own  successors. 
This,  however,  was  stopped  in  some  countries 
by  a  counter-process ;  the  popes  in  Italy  and  the 
Inngs  in  France  assuming  to  themselves  the 
rig^tof  appointment. 

Otherwhere  the  choice  was  by  secret  election 
of  and  from  the  monks  of  the  house,  unless  it 
furnished  no  fit  candidate,  when  choice  might 
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be  made  from  another  monastery  of  one  well 
instructed  himself  and  competent  to  instruct 
others,  of  legitimate  birth  and  at  least  2S  years 
old.  His  election  was  for  life.  His  power  was 
absolute  except  as  restricted  by  the  canotu  of 
the  Church.  His  exaction  of  deference  ia  the 
routine  of  life  was  royal :  all  rose  and  bowed 
when  he  entered  the  church  or  chapter,  his  let- 
ters and  orders  were  received  kneeling,  and  no 
monk  could  sit  in  his  presence  or  leave  it  with- 
out permission.  They  bad  immense  political 
power,  and  were  on  equal  terms  of  intimac^ 
with  the  greatest  in  the  realm.  Many  of  the 
abbots  were  an  honor  to  their  countries,  and 
their  schools  were  seminaries  of  learning  and 


'  In  time  the  title  was  improperly  conferred 
on  others  who  had  no  connection  with  monastic 
life,  or  sometimes  even  with  the  Church,— on 
the  principal  of  a  body  of  parochial  clergy  or 
the  king's  chapUin,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Genoa  was  called  "Abbot  of  the  PeoiJe."  Lay 
abbots,  so  called,  originated  in  temporarily 
handing  over  the  revenues  of  an  abbey  to  some 
noble,  or  even  the  Icinft,  for  a  great  public 
exigency,  the  noble  bein^  titular  abbot,  but 
enough  of  the  revenues  bemg  reserved  from  se- 
questration to  support  the  house.  Once  in  lay 
hands  they  usually  remained  there,  and  most  of 
the  Frankish  and  Burgundian  soverei|;ns  and 
chief  nobles  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  were 
titular  abbots  of  great  monasteries,  whose 
revenues  they  applied  to  their  own  uses.  This 
often  happened  from  the  monastery's  volun- 
tarily placing  itself  under  the  "commendation' 
o£  some  noble  for  protection;  and  there  were 
sometimes  two  lines  of  abbots, —  one  lay,  taking 
the  major  part  of  the  income  without  service, 
the  other  clerical,  doing  the  work.  This  was 
mostly  reformed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
lOlh  century-  The  Council  of  Trent  restored  to 
the    monasteries    the    right    of    electing    their 

Sbbots.  The  newly  elected  abbot  is  then  con- 
rmed  by  the  bishop  or  in  certain  cases  by 
the  pope. 

In  convent  cathedrals,  where  the  bishop  filled 
the  place  of  the  abbot^  the  superior's  duties 
were  performed  by  a  pnor.  In  other  convents 
the  pnor  was  the  vice-abboL  The  superiors  of 
cells,  or  small  monastic  establishments  depend- 
ent on  the  larger  ones,  were  also  called  priors ; 
they  were  appointed  by  the  abbott  and  held 
olBce  at  his  pleasure.  There  were  three  classes 
of  abbots :  mitred  abbots,  croziered  abbots,  or 
those  allowed  to  bear  a  crozier,  and  cccumenical 
abbots,  ruling  the  houses  of  a  province  or  a 
country.  Abbots  hold  a  rank  immediately  after 
iHshops.  Their  mitres  must  be  less  costly  than 
those  of  bishops,  and  they  are  assi^ed  a  tem- 
porary throne.  There  are  now  17  mitred  abbots 
m  the  United  States,  two  in  Canada,  10  in  Eng- 
land, two  in  Ireland  and  one  in  Scotland.  Con- 
sult Feazey,  H.  J.,  'Monasticism' ;  Montalcm- 
bert,  'Monks  of  the  West'  (ed.  1896,  Vol.  I) ; 
Bingham,  'Origines*  ;  Martene,  'Rites  of  the 
Ancient  Monasteries' ;  Gasquet  (Cardinal), 
•English  Monastic  Life*  (London  1904) ;  Taun- 
ton, 'English  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict* 
(London  1898). 

ABBOT  OF  JOY,  from  the  French  "Abb* 
de  Liesse,*  a  title  conferred  upon  the  head  of  a 
fraternity  founded  in  Lille.  He  presided  over 
the  games  that  took  place  during  the  camival 


at  Arras  and  the  neighboring  communities, 
popularly  known  as  the  ^Feast  of  the  Ass.* 

ABBOT,  The,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  A 
sequel  to  'The  Monasteiyi'  but  dealing  with 
more  stirring  situations.  'The  time  of  the  action 
is  1567-68.  While  the  action  goes  on  partly  a( 
Avenel  Castel,  and  Halbert  Glendinning  of 
'The  Monastery,'  as  well  as  his  brother  Ed- 
ward (now  an  abbot)  figure  prominently  in  the 
story,  the  reader  finds  that  ne  has  exchanged 
the  bumble  events  of  the  tittle  border  vale  by 
Melrose  for  thrilling  and  romantic  adventures 
at  Lochleven  Castle  on  its  island  in  the  lake, 
north  of  Edinburgh,  where  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  is  imprisoned.  The  chief  interest  centres 
around  the  unfortunate  queen.  The  framework 
of  the  tale  it  is  claimed  is  historically  true, 

ABBi 


{^ven  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  i  . 
property  there  bought  in  ISll,  in  memoi^  of  its 
use  by  the  monks  of  Melrose  Abbey,  it  bong 
at  the  time  known  as  the  darty  [Filtny]  Hole. 
The  site  is  a  low  hillside  on  the  southern  bank, 
overlooked  by  the  SeUdrks.  At  first  only  a 
villa,  now  the  west  wing  of  the  pile,  he  was 
seiced  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  great  feudal 
family  of  the  old  Scotch  pattern,  with  this  for 
a  baronial  seat;  and  gradually  aaded  other  sec- 
tions, copying  old  Scotch  mansions  or  ruins,  or 
special  features  of  them  maldng  an  irregular, 
rambling,  picturesque  abode,  *a  romance  in 
stone  and  lime.»  It  remained  in  Scott's  family 
for  four  generations,  but  has  in  recent  years 
been  leased  to  Americans.  Consult  Irving's 
'Abbotsford>  (London  1850) ;  Loddiart's  'Life 
of  Scott'  (Edinburgh  1838)  ;  Scott,  Mary 
'Abbolsford'  (New  York  1893)  ;  Smith  and 
Crockett  'Abbotsford'  (ib.,  1905). 

ABBOTT,  Alexuder  Crerer,  American 
hygienist:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  26  Feb.  1860.  He 
was  educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
at  the  universities  of  Maryland,  Munich,  and 
BerUn.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  Philadelplua,  and  a  member  of 
numerous  scientific  sociedes;  in  1900  was  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  and  director  of  the  labora- 
tory of  hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  publications  include  'The  Principles 
of  Bacteriology*  (18S2.  1915)  ;  <The  Hygiene 
of  Transmissive  Diseases'  (1899-1902),  and 
numerous  papers  on  bacteriology  and  hygiene. 

ABBOTT,  Atistin,  American  law-writer, 
son  of  Jacob:  b.  Boston,  18  Dec,  1831 ;  d.  1896. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the 
aty  of  New  York  in  1851,  and  entered  the 
practice  of  law ;  collaborated  with  his  brother 
Benjamin  in  valuable  legal  compilations,  digests 
textbooks,  etc.;  was  an  able  law  lecturer,  and 
dean  of  his  alma  mater's  law  school  1891-96. 
He  was  counsel  for  Theodore  Tiiton  in  the 
Beecher  trial  With  his  brothers  Benjamin  and 
Lyman  be  wrote  two  novels,  "Cone  Cut  Cor- 
ners' (1885)  and  "Matthew  Caraby'   (1858). 

ABBOTT,  Benjamin,  American  revivalist: 
b.  Long  Island  1732;  d,  Salem,  N,  J.,  14  Am- 
1796,  A  hatter's  and  then  a  farmer's  apprentice, 
somewhat  dissipated  but  a  kind  husband  and 
father  and  a  church-goer  (whence  his  accounts 
of  the  pit  from  which  he  was  rescued  are 
probably  dialectic),  he  was  roused  to  intense 
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n  at  33  ^  an  itinerant  Metbodist 
preacher,  joined  that  Cfiurch  with  his  cbildTen 
and  his  Presbyterian  wife,  and  became  one  of 
the  most   remarkable  revivalists  of  the  time, 

Erodudne  wonderful  conversions  of  the  most 
ardenedl  and  often  sending  bearers  into  con- 
vulsions. In  the  Revolution  the  Metfaoi^sts 
were  suspected  of  disloyaln,  and  more  than 
once  he  was  near  being  mobbed;  but  he  always 
preached  down  his  assailants,  once  turning 
from  their  purpose  a  gang  of  a  hundred 
soldiers.  Serving  for  16  years  as  a  local 
preacher,  from  1789  he  went  on  various  cir- 
cuits, and  in  1793  was  made  an  elder  and  sent 
to  Maiyland.  He  carried  on  his  ditties  till 
death  destnte  much  enfeebtemcnt ;  and  his 
career  has  been  one  of  the  most  stirring  themes 
for  exhortation  in  the  Church. 

ABBOTT,  Benjunin  Vanghan,  American 
lawyer,  eldest  son  of  Jacob:  b.  4  tune  1830 1  d. 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
the  Qty  of  New  York  in  1850,  and  practised 
law  wiui  his  brothers  Austin  and  Lyman.     He 


compiled  nearly  100  volumes  of  legal  digests 
and  reports.  He  drew  up  in  1865,  as  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Code  Commission,  the  pen^ 


code  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
1870  President  Grant  appointed  him  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  revise  the  United  States  stat- 
utes, which  occupied  three  years,  and  com- 
pressed 16  volumes  into  one  large  octavo ; 
thence  till  1879  he  was  occupied  on  a  great 
revision  of  the  'United  States  Digest.*  Among 
his  lesser  works  are  'Judge  and  Jury'  (1880), 
collected  contributions  to  periodicals;  a  Chau- 
tauqua bool^  'The  Traveling  Law  School' ;  and 
'Famous  Trials'  (1880). 

ABBOTT,  Charles  Conrad,  author  and 
naturalist:  b.  Trenton,  N.  J..  4  June  1843.  He 
received  an  academical  education,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.D,  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1865.  He  is  corresponding  member 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History;  member 
American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia; Fellow  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
the  North,  Copenhagen;  Assistant,  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Arclueology  and  Eth- 
nology, (imbridge,  Mass.,  1876-89.  Author : 
'Primitive  Industry'  (1881);  "Naturalist  Ram- 


(1887);  'Days  Out  of  Doors'  (1889);  <Oul- 
ings  at  Odd  Times'  (1890) ;  'Recent  Rambles' 
(1892)  ;  'Travels  in  a  Tree-top'  (1894)  ;  »The 
Birds  About  Us>  (1894)  ;  'Notes  of  the  Ntrfit' 
(1895);  <A  Colonial  Wooing'  (novel,  1895); 
'Birdland  Echoes'  (1896)  ;  'When  the  Cmtury 
was  New>  (novel,  1897)  ;  'The  Hermit  of  Not- 
tingham>  (novel,  1897)  ;  'The  Freedom  of  the 
Fields'  (1898);  'Clear  Skies  and  Cloudy' 
(1899);  'In  Nature's  Realm'  (1900)  ;  'Archa- 
ologia  Nova  Qesarea'  (1907-09):  'Ten  Years' 
Kggings  in  Lenlpi  Land*  (1912);  Various 
Reports  on  Indian  Stone  Implements,  in 
American  Naturalitl  (1872),-  revised  and  en- 
larged as  'Stone  Age  in  New  Jersey'  in  Smith- 
sonian Annual  Report  of  1876  In  1876  he 
announced  the  discovery,  since  confirmed  by 
other  archseologists,  of  traces  of  man  in  the 
Delaware  River  valley,  dating  from  the  first 
or  ■Kansan*  ice-age  and  infcrentially  the  pre- 
glacia]  period  nhen  man  is  believed  to  have 
entered  upon  the  North  American  continent. 


ABBOTT,  Edward,  American  clerayman, 
son  of  Jacob:  b.  Farmingion,  Me.,  IS  July 
1841 ;  d,  Boston,  Mass.,  5  April  1908.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  1860,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1862;  in  1863  was  with  the  United  States 
Sanita^  Commission  at  Washington  and  in  the 
field  He  was  ordained  Congregational  clergy- 
man in  1863,  and  1865-69  was  pastor  of  the 
Pib;rim  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  in  1S79  was 
ordained  Episcopal  priest  and  was  rector  of  St 
James'  Cambridge,  till  1906;  in  1889  he  was 
elected  missionary  bishop  of  Japan,  but  de- 
clined He  was  associate  editor  of  the  CoH' 
sregalionolist  1869-78,  and  editor  of  the 
Litemry  World  1878-88,  and  1895-1903. 
Afooi^g  his  works  are  'Conversations  of  Jesus' 
(1875) ;  'Paragraph  History  of  the  United 
States'  (1875);  'Paragia-ph  History  of  the 
American  Revolution'  (1876) ;  'Long  Look 
Series,'  juvenile  (1877-80);  memorial  of  his 
father  (1882)  ;  and  'Phillips  Brooks'  (1900). 

ABBOTT,  Edwin  Abbott,  English  theo- 
logian and  Shakespearean  scholar:  b.  London, 
20  Dec,  1838;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oimbridge ;  senior  classic  and  Chancellor's 
medalist  (1861).  He  was  master  at  King  Ed- 
ward's School,  Birmington,  1862-64,  and  at 
Clifton  College ;  and  head-master  of  the  City 
of  London  School,  1865-89,  raising  it  to  a  fore- 
most rank  in  England  In  the  latter  year  he 
retired.  He  has  been  select  preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  His  works  include  the 
well-known  'Shakesperian  Grammar'  (1869, 
enlarged  1870),  stilf  a  classic;  'Bacon  and 
Essex'  (1877):  'Philochristua'  (1878),  and 
'Onesimus'  (1882),  two  anonymous  romances 
of  the  first  age  of  the  durch;  'Francis  Bacon' 
(1885):  'Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  New- 
man' (1892);  'St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury* 
(1898);  'From  Letter  to  Spirit'  (1903): 
'Johanninc  Vocabulary'  (1905);  'The  Son  of 
Man'  or  'Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the 
Thoiehts  of  Jesus'  (1910);  'Light  on  the 
Gospel'  (Eng.  ed  1912:  Am.  ed  1913);  'The 
Fourfold  (iospel»  (1913). 

ABBOTT,  Bnuna  (Wetresixl),  American 
dramatic  soprano :  b.  Chicago,  111.,  December 
1849;  d.  Salt  Lake  City  5  Jan.  1891.  Beginning 
her  musical  career  in  Plymouth  Church  choir, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  she  studied  abroad  with 
Sangiovanni  at  Milan  and  with  Delled  Sedie. 
Wartel,  and  James  at  Paris ;  then  joined 
Mapleson's  troupe,  made  her  dibut  at  CovenI 
Garden,  London,  toured  three  years  in  Great 
Britain,  and  returning  to  the  United  States 
joined  the  Emma  Abbott  English  Opera  Com- 
pany. She  sang  in  'Martha^'  'The  Chimes  of 
Normandy,'  'Faust,'  and  other  popular  operas 
and  was  one  of  the  best  known  silvers  in 
America  in  her  day.  Cansult  Lahee,  H.  C, 
'Famous  Singers  of  To-day  and  Yesterday' 
(Boston  1898). 

ABBOTT.  Frank  Frost,  American  Lailnist: 
b.  Redding,  Conn.,  27  March  1860;  graduated 
at  Yale  1882:  Utin  tutor  at  Yale  1885-91; 
associate  professor  1892;  1894.  professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  1901-02 
annua)  professor  of  the  American  school  of 
classicsd  studies  in  Rome;  becoming  associate 
chairman  of  the  managing  committee;  1908, 
professor  of  classics  in  Princeton  UniverMty; 
a  frequent  contributor  to  classical  periodictUa 
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and  associate  editor  of  Cltutical  Philology. 
He  has  written  <A  History  of  Roman  Political 
Institutions)  (1901);  'The  Toledo  Manuscript 
of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus'  (1903)  ;  <A  His- 
tory of  Rome'  (1906) ;  'Society  and  Polities 
in  Andent  Rome'  (1909) ;  'The  Cotnmon 
People  of  Ancient  Rome'  (1911);  etc  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  American  Philological 
Association. 

ABBOTT,    Gorhun    Dtimmer,    American 


__.  .  ..s  eradnated  at  Bowdoin  182b.  at  Andover 
1831.  Ordained  a  Congregational  cler^man, 
he  became  a  teacher  in  New  York;  in  1845  with 
his  brothers  he  established  the  Abbott  Institute 
for  females  in  New  York  city  and  in  1847  the 
Spingler  Institute, —  pioneers  in  women's  higher 
education;  the  latter  held  a  foremost  rank  in 
the  United  States  for  30  years,  and  he 
left  it  in  1869  a  rich  man.  He  wrote  didactic 
works,  as  'The  Family  at  Home,'  'Nathan  W. 
Didcerman,'  'Pleasure  and  Profit'  1  also 
'Mexico  and  the  United  States,' 

ABBOTT,  Jacob,  American  juvenile  writer 
and  educator :  h.  Hallowell,  Me.,  14  Nov.  18D3 ; 
d.  31  Oct.  1879.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
1820,  studied  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  a 
Congregational  minister;  professor  of  mathe- 
matics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Amherst 
1825-29;  then  established  the  ML  Vernon  girls' 
sehool  in  Boston,  and  in  1834  organized  and 
was  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Church  in  Roxbuiy. 
In  1839  he  removed  permanently  to  Farming- 
ton,  Me.,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
work  there  and  in  New  York,  assisting  also 
in  female  education  (see  the  preceding  title), 
writing  extensively  for  the  early  Harper's 
Monthly,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
bulwarks,  traveling  widely  abroad,  and  writing 
the  classic  juveniles  of  which  the  'Rollo  Books' 
are  the  best  known  type, —  neither  their  useful- 
ness, their  popularity,  nor  their  charm,  has  yet 
vanished.  He  had  an  excellent  dramatic  sense, 
a  healthy  balance,  a  sound  business  practicality 
and  a  true  understanding  of  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy with  children,  which  makes  his  didiKtics 
charming  to  rightly  constituted  children;  no 
boys  and  girls  were  ever  less  priggish  than 
those  in  'Rollo,'  the  conventional  burlesques 
of  which  merely  prove  that  the  authors  have 
i:ot  read  the  books,  and  even  so  are  a  testi- 
mony to  their  vitality.  The  chief  of  his  more 
than  200  volumes  are  the  'Rollo  Books'  (28 
vols.),  the  'Lucy  Books'  (6  vols.),  the  'Jonas 
Books'  (6  vols.),  the  'Franconia  Stories'  (10 
vols.),  the  'Marco  Paul  Series'  (6  vols.),  the 
'Gray  Family'  series  (12  vols.),  the  'Juno 
Books'  (6  vols.),  the  'Rainbow  Series'  (5 
vols.),  and  several  other  aeries  of  sdence  and 
travel  for  the  young;  more  than  20  of  the 
series  of  illustrated  histories  to  which  his 
brother  J.  S.  C.  contributed,  and  8  vols,  of 
American  history.  He  also  edited  historical 
text-books  and  compiled  school  readers. 

ABBOTT,  Sir  John  JoBcph  Caldwell, 
Canadian  statesman :  b.  St.  Andrews,  Quebec, 
12  March  1821 ;  d.  1893.  Graduated  at  McGill 
College,  Montreal,  he  became  a  lawyer,  and  was 
regarded  as  among  the  best  Canadian  authori- 
ties on  commercial  law,  bdne  dean  of  the  Mc- 
Gill Collie  Law  Faculty  for  10  years.  In 
1859  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of 


Quebec,  representiiig  Argenteuil  until  Confed- 
eration (1867),  when  he  was  returned  to  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons.  In  1862  he  was 
solid  to  r-^eneral  in  the  Sandfield  Macdonald- 
Sicotte  Cabinet.  In  1887  he  joined  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald's  Cabinet  as  minister  wimout 
portfolio,  and  on  Macdonald's  death  in  June 
1891  became  premier  of  the  Dominion;  but 
resigned  from  ill  health  November  1892. 

ABBOTT,  John  Stephens  Cabot,  Ameri- 
can author :  b.  Brunswick,  Me,,  18  Sept,  1805 ;  d. 
Fairhaven,  Conn.,  17  June  1877.  He  was  gradU' 
ated  at  Bowdoin  1825,  and  Andover ;  was 
ordained  Congregational  minister  1830.  and 
held  pastorates  at  Worcester.  Roxbury,  and 
Nantucket,  Mass.  He  resignea  the  ministry  in 
1844  and  devoted  himself  to  popuJar  literature. 
A  fertile  writer  like  his  brother  Jacob,  and 
with  an  interest  in  his  own  matter  that  gave  a 
certain  charm  to  his  style  and  excited  equal 
interest  in  uncritical  readers,  but  with  too  little 
acumen  and  too  much  rhetoric  for  the  solid 
historical  subjects  he  had  a  passion  for,  he 
issued  very  many  wodts  useful  in  stimulating 
public  curiosity  in  history,  but  of  too  little 
weight  to  endure.  The  most  famous  was  the 
'Life  of  Napoleon'  contributed  as  a  serial  to 
Harper's  Magaeine,  and  a  great  popular  suc- 
cess ;  others  were  'The  French  Revolution,' 
'Napoleon  at  St,  Helena,'  'The  Civil  War  in 
America'  (1863-66);  'Napoleon  III'  (1868); 
'Romance  of  Spanish  History'  (1879);  'Fred- 
erick the  Great*  (1871),  and  many  volumes  of 
small  histories  and  biographies. 

ABBOTT,  Lyman,  American  clergyman 
and  editor,  third  son  of  Jacob:  b,  Roxbury, 
Mass,,  18  Dec,  1835.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  Yoii  in  1853; 
studied  law,  and  went  into  partnership  with  his 
brothers  Austin  and  Benjamin  in  1856 ;  but 
feeling  more  inclined  to  the  ministry  studied 
theology  with  his  uncle  John  Stephens  Cabot, 
and  was  ordained  in  I860.  Till  1865  he  was 
pastor  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind, ;  1865-68  secre- 
taty  of  the  Freedmen's  Commission,  residing 
in  New  York,  also  becoming  pastor  of  the  New 
England  Church  there;  in  1869  resigned  his 
pastorate  for  journalism  and  literature.  He 
was  successively  editor  of  the  "Literary 
Record"  department  of  Harper's  Magasine, 
and  at  the  same  time  chief  editor  of  the 
Illuslraled  Christian  Weekly;  then  assodate 
editor  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  of  the  , 
Christian  Union,  now  the  Outlook,  of  which 
he  became  chief  editor  on  Mr.  Beecher's 
death  in  1887,  succeeding  him  also  in  the  Ply- 
mouth Church  pulpit,  which  he  resigned  in 
1899  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  literaiy  work. 
Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
editorship  of  The  Outlook,  other  occasional 
contributions  to  literature,  and  to  preaching  in 
various  pulpits  durine  seven  or  eight  months 
of  the  year,  generally  in  colleges.  He  hal 
taken  an  active  part  in  social  and  industrial 
reform  and  in  the  religious  and  theological 
movements  of  the  time.  His  earliest  works 
were  two  novels  written  in  collaboration  with 
his  brothers  Benjamin  and  Austin  Abbott  (see 
Abbott,  Austin)  published  under  the  nom-de- 
plume,  composed  by  the  three  first  syllables  of 
their  names,  ■Benauly.*  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  published  volumes:  'Commentary  on 
the    New    Testament     Malhew    to    Romani' 
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(1875):  (In  Aid  of  Faitfa>  (1886);  'Evolution 
of  Chnstianity>  (1892);  *PMnouth  Hymnals 
(1893);  'Christianity  and  Social  Problems' 
(1896);  'The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist' 
(1897);  'Life  and  Letters  of  Paul'  (1898); 
'Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews' 
(1901);  'The  Rights  of  Man'  (1901);  'The 
Other  Room*  (1903);  <Ufc  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher'  (1903);  'The  Great  Companion' 
(190*)  ;  'The  Christian  Ministry'  (1905)  ;  'The 
Home  Builder'   (1908). 

ABBOTT.  Nathan,  American  jurist  and 
educator,  son  of  Abiel  Abbott;  b.  Norridge- 
wock,  Me.,  11  July  1854.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  College  m  1877,  then  studied  law  in 
Boston  University.  For  some  years  he  applied 
himself  to  his  private  law  practice  in  Boston, 
after  which  he  became  Tappan  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1893 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  North- 
western University.  In  1895  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  Dean  of  the  Law  School  at 
Leland  Stanford  University.  After  holding 
*  Ibis  position   for  [2  years  he  became,  in   1907, 

?'ofessor  of  law  at  Columtna  University,  New 
ork  city.  He  is  recogniied  as  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can law  of  real  property. 

ABBOTT,  Thomas  KittMmill,  Irish  edu- 
cator: b.  Dublin,  26  March  1829;  d.  1913.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College.  In  1867  be 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  moral  phi- 
losophy at  the  same  institution,  which  position 
he  held  until  1872.  From  1875  to  1888  he  was 
professor  of  biblical  Greek  and  from  1879 
until  1900  he  was  professor  of  Hebrew.  His 
wori£s  are:  a  translation  of  Kant's  'Introduc- 
tion to  Logic'  (1878),  and  Kant's  'Ediics' 
(1909);  'Essays'  (1892);  'The  Elements  of 
Lc^c'  (1895)  ;  'Commentary  on  Ephesians  and 
Colossians'  (1897)  :  'Elementaiy  TTieory  of  the 
Tides'  (1901);  'Caulogue  of  15th  Century 
Books  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College' 
(1905). 

ABBOTT,  Wilbur  Cortes,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Kokoma,  Ind.,  28  Dec  1869.  After 
graduating  from  Wabash  College  in  1892  he 
look  a  post-graduate  course  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versitt",  then  studied  at  Oicford,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  B.Litt.  in  1897.  From  1893 
to  1895  he  was  instructor  in  history  at  Cor- 
nell. In  1897  he  became  instructor  in  history 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Two  years 
later  be  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
bistoi^  in  Dartmouth  College;  in  1902  profes- 
sor of  histo^  in  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
in  1908  he  was  appointed  professor  of  histoiy 
at  the  Shefheld  Scientific  School,  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  is  the  author  of  'Colonel  Blood, 
Crown  Stealer'  (1911). 

ABBREVIATIONS  or  "shortenings*  are 
used  in  writing  to  save  time  and  space,  or  it 
inay  be  to  ensure  secrecy.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  consisting  either  in  the  omission  of  some 
letters  or  words,  or  in  the  substitution  of  some 
arbitrary  si^.  In  the  earliest  times,  when 
uncial  or  lapidary  characters  were  used,  abbre- 
viations by  omission  prevailed,  such  as  wc  find 
in  the  inscriptions  on  monuments,  coins,  etc. 
The  ancient  copiers  of  MSS.  invented  many 
contractions   to   facilitate  their  labor.     Greek 


MSS.  abound  in  such,  and  hence  often  cannot  be 
read  without  a  previous  re^lar  study  of  Greek 
paUeograi^y-  From  MSS.  these  contractions 
were  transferred  lo  the  printed  editions  of 
Greek  authors,  and  l^ve  only  been  wholly 
disused  within  the  past  century;  hence  regular 
hsts  of  them  were  given  in  the  earlier  Greek 
grammars,  because  the  knowledge  of  them  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  student.  Some  of 
the  commoner  are  still  given  in  some  gram- 
mars, as  ttiany  Greek  works  are  accessible 
only  in  editions  full  of  them.  Among  the 
Romans  the  marks  of  ab^ireviation,  called  ttolif 
or  compendia  scribendi,  were  so  numerous 
that,  in  a  classification  by  L.  Annxus  Seneca, 
they  amount  to  5^.  With  the  Latin  lan- 
guage the  ancient  Roman  abbreviaiioos  passed 
to  lie  Middle  Ages,  appearing  first  on  inscrip- 
tions and  coins,  then  in  manuscripts,  and,  more 
especially  after  the  Itth  century,  in  charters 
and  other  legal  doctunents,  and  the  practice 
continued  in  these  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing  had  made  it  unnecessary  in  books. 
The  use  of  them  in  legal  documents  was  for- 
bidden by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  In  ordinary  writing  and 
printine  few  abbreviations  are  now  employed. 
The  abbreviations  by  using  the  initials  of 
words  are  chiefly  confined  to  titles,  dates,  and 
a  few  phrases :  A.M.—  Magisler  Arlittm, 
Master  of  Arts;  A.D.— Anno  Domini,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord;  F.R.G.S.— Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Cieographical  Society/.  In  the  following 
list  most  of  the  abbreviations  that  are  likely 
to  be  met  with  by  modem  readers  are  alpha- 
betically arranged,  save  chemical  elements, 
for  which  see  table  of  Atomic  Weights,  The 
standard  abbreviations  used  in  library  cata- 
logties  are  also  giveiL  For  Latin  abbre- 
viations see  Campelli's  'Dizionario  di  Abbre- 
viature' (Milan,  1899)  ;  Dobbs'  'Abbreviations, 
British  and  Foreign'  (1911). 
A.A, — Associate  of  Arts. 

A.A.A. —  Amateur  Athletic  Association  (Brit.). 
A.A.A,S. — American  Association   for  the  Ad- 
vancement  of   Science. 
A.A.P,S. — American  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Science. 
A.A,S, — Academice   Americana   Socius,   Fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  (of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences) ;  American  Automobile  Association. 
A.A.S.S.—AmericoniF    Antiqvariana    Sodetatii 
Socius,  Member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 

A,B. — Artium  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A.B.CF.M.— American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions. 

Abp. — Archbishop. 

Abr.^Abridgement,  or  Abridged. 

a/c  —  Account. 

A.C. —  Ante  Christum,  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.—  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Accel. —  accelerando.   In   music,   more   quickly, 

A.D.— .^n«o  Domini,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

A.D.C,—  Aide-de-camp. 

Adjt. —  Adjutant. 

Adjt.-Gen.—  Adjutant- General. 

Ad  lib.— y4d  libittim,  at  pleasure. 

Admr. —  Administrator, 

Admx. —  Administratrix. 

Ads.—  Ad  sectam,  al  the  suit  (of]. 

Ad  \.~Ad  valorem,  at  (or  on)  me  value. 

Mt. —  /Etatii,  of  age;  aged.  • 
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A.F.B.S. —  American    and    Forrign    Bible    So- 

Agl.  Dept. —  Agricultural  Department  (Depart- 
ment of  Agn culture. 

A. G.S.S.— American  Geographical  and  Statis- 
tical Society. 

A.H.—  Anno  Hegirtr,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
'Mohammedan  era,  reckoning  from  6Z2 
A.D.) 

A.H.M.S. —  American    Home    Missionary    So- 

A.M.— i4fi/*  meridiem,  before  noon;  morning; 

Anno  mundi,  in  ths  year  of  the  world;  Ar- 

tium  Magister,   Master  of   Arts 
Am.  Ass.  Adv.  Sa.—  American  Association  for 

the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Amer.   Acad.—  American   Academy. 
A.M.E.Z.—  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion, 
Amt. —  Amount. 
hn.~  Anno,  in  the  year. 

A.N. A. —  Associate  of   the   National   Academy. 
Anat.—  Anatomy. 
Ang.  Sax. —  Anglo-Saxon. 
Anon, —  Anonymous. 
Ant.,   or  Antiq. —  Antiquities. 
A.O.S.S. —  Americana  Orienlalis  Socielalis  So- 

cius.  Member  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 

Apoc. —  Apocalypse, 

Apocr. —  Apocrypha. 

App.^  Appendix. 

Apud, —  In  writings  of. 

A.R.-~ Anna  Regina,  Queen  Anne;  Anno  re-gni, 
in  the  year  of  the  reign, 

A.R.A. —  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Arch. —  Archibald;  Architect;  Architecture. 

Archd, —  Archdeacon, 

Arith, —  Arithmetic. 

Arm.—  Armenian. 

A.R.S.A.— Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy. 

A.R,S,S — Antiquariorum  Regis  Soeielatis  So- 
eius.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 

Assist  Sec, —  Assistant- Secretary, 

A.S.A. —  American   Statistical    Association. 

Assn.—  Association. 

A.S.S.U. —  American    Sunday-School    Union, 

Aslrol, —  Astrology. 

As  Iron'.—  Astronomy. 

A.T.S. —  American   Tract   Society. 

Atty. —  Attorney. 


A.U.C. — Anno  urbis  condita.  or  ah  urbe  coti- 
dita,  in  the  year  from  the  building  of  the  city 
(Rome)  B.C  753. 

A.V.— Authorized  Version   (of   the   Bible). 

Ave, —  Avenue. 

Avdp.  or  Avoir. —  Avoirdupois. 

b.— Bom. 

B.A.—  Bachelor  of  Arts, 

Bal,—  Balance. 

Bapt,—  Baptist, 

Ban.  or  Bt.—  Baronet 

Bbl—  Barrel. 

B.C.— Before    Christ;    British    Cohimbia, 

B.C.L.—  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B.D.^  Baccalanrens  Divinitalis,  Bachelor  of 
Divinity, 

Bds.—  Boards ;   Bonds. 

Beau.  &  Fl,—  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Belg—  Belgian :  Belgium, 

&en}. —  Benjamin. 


B.esL.— Bachelor  of  Letters  (Fr,), 

Bib.— Biblcj  Biblical. 

Bibliog. —  Bibliographical ;    Bibliography. 

Biog  —  Biography ;    Biographical. 

Bk.—  Book. 

B.L,—  Bachelor  of  Letters, 

B.Litt. —  Bachelor  of  Literature  in  Journalism, 

B.LL.— Bacealaureus     Legum,     Bachelor     of 

B.M. — Baccalattretts  Medicina,  Bachelor  of 
Medicine. 

B.Mus, —  Bachelor  of  Music 

Bot. —  Botany, 

Bp.—  Bishop. 

B.Ph,—  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Br.— Brig;  British;  Brother. 

Brig. —  Brigade ;   Brigadier. 

Brig.-Gen. —  Brij^dier- General. 

Brit.   Mus, —  British  Museum. 

Bro.—  Brother. 

B.S.  or  B.Sc. —  Bachelor  in  the  Sciences. 

Bt.—  Baronet. 

B.V, —  Beala  Virgo,  Blessed  Virgin;  Bene  vale, 
farewell, 

C. —  Caput  or  capitulum,  chapter ;  Celsius ;  Cent ; 
Centigrade;  Cents;  Ctntutn,  a  hundred;  Cen- 
tury; Circa  or  circiter,  about;  Consul. 

C  A. —  Chief  Accountant ;  Commbsioner  of 
Accounts, 

Cam,,  Camb. —  Cambridge. 

C^n, —  Canon, 

Cant.—  Canticles, 

Cantab,—  Cantabripia,  Cattlabrigiensis,  or  Cam- 
bridge,    In  music   canlabite,  singing  tone. 

Cantuar. —  Cantuaria,  Cantuariemis,  of  Canter* 

Cap. —  Caput,   capitulum,   chapter. 

Capt.—  Captain. 

Capt.-Gen, —  Captain' General, 

Card, —  Cardinal. 

Cath. —  Catherine,  Catholic,  Cathedral, 

CB. —  Cape  Breton;  Communis  Bancus,  Com- 
mon Bench ;  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

CC— Caius  College;  Compte  courante,  ac- 
count current;  Circuit  Court;  County  Com- 
missioner; County  Court;  Cubic  centimeter. 

CE,— Gvil  Engineer;  Church  oi  England; 
Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Celt.—  Celtic, 

Cent.—  Centigrade,  a  scale  of  100°  from  treea- 
ing  to  boiling;  Central;  Centum,  a  hundred; 
Century. 

Ci. —Confer,  compare. 

C,G, —  Commissary-General ;  Consul- GeneraL 

C.G.H,— Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Chap.—  Chapter, 

Ch.J.— Chief  Justice. 

Chr. —  (Sirist;  Christian;  Christojiber. 

Chron. —  Chronicles. 

Gc. —  Cicero. 

Circ.— CirM,  or  circiter,  about;  Grcuit. 

Cit,— Citation;   Cited;    Citizen. 

Civ,— Civil. 

CJ.— Ouef  Justice. 

C.M.G.—  Ciimpanion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Mich- 
ael and  St.  George- 
Co. —  Cjimpany;  county, 

c/o.-  In  care  of. 

Coch.,  or  CtkM  — Cochlear,  a  spoonful.  C 
amp.  (ampliim),  a  tablespoon ful.  C.  mag. 
(magnum),  a  large  spoonful.  C  med.  {me- 
dium), a  dessert-spoonful,  C.  parv.  (par- 
vum),  a  small  spoonful  or  teaspoonfuL 
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C.O.D.—  Cash  (or  collect)  on  delivery. 

ColL—  College. 

Com.— Commerce;  Committee;  Commissioner; 

Commodore. 
Com.  Ver. —  Common  Version  (of  the  Bible). 
Con. —  Conlra,  against;  in  opposition. 
Conch.—  ConchoTogy. 
Con  fed. — ■  Confederate. 
Cong. —  Congress. 
Confil.^  Congre^tional. 
Con], —  Conjunction. 
Copt —  Coptic. 
Cor. —  Corinthians. 

Cor.   Mem. —  Corresponding  Member. 
Com.—  Cornwall ;  Cornish. 
Cor.  Sec— Corresponding  Secreiary. 
Co»s. —  Conmlti,  Consuls. 


C.P.S.— Ckj/oj  Privati  SigitU,  Keeper  of  the 

Privy  Seal. 
Cr.— Credit;  Creditor. 

Crim.  Con. —  Criminal  conversatioD  {adultery). 
CS.— Court  of  Sessions;  Cuslos  Sigilli,  Keeper 

of  the  Seal. 
C.S.A.^  Confederate  States  of  America ;  Con- 
federate States  Army. 
C.S.I. —  Companion  of   the  Order  of   the  Star 

of  India. 
C.S.N.— Confederate  Sutes  Navy. 
C.Theod. —  Codict  Theodosiano,  in  the  Theo- 

dosian  Code. 
Cwt. —  Hundred  weight. 
Cyc—  Cyclopedia, 
d. —  Denarius,  penny,  pence;  Died. 
D.C — Da  capo,  from  the  beginning;  IKstrict 

of  Columbia. 
D.C.L.—  Doctor  of  Gvii  Law. 
D.D. —  DwitiitatU  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
D.D.S.~  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Dea. —  Deacon, 

Dec. —  December ;   Declination. 
Dec.  of  I nd.— Declaration  of  Independence. 
Def .—  Defendant. 
Deg, —  Degree;  degrees. 
Dem. —  Democrat;  Democratic. 
Dep. —  Deputy. 
DeuL —  Deuleronomy. 
D.F.—  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
D.G. —  Dti  gratia,  by  the  grace  of  God;  Dto 

gratias,  thanks  to  God. 
Due —  Discount 
Dist— District. 
D.M.—  Doctor  of  Music. 
D.M.D.— Doctor  of  Medical  Dentistry. 
D.O.— Doctor  of  Osteopathy. 
Do.— Dillo,  the  same. 
Doc. —  Document. 
V.O.M.—  Dto  Optimo  maxima,  to  God,  the  best, 

ihe  greatest 
D.O.S.—  Doctor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
D.P.  or  D.Ph.—  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Dpi. —  Department. 
Dr.— Debtor;  Doctor. 
D.Sc.^ —  Doctor  of  Science. 
D.T.— Doctor  Theologia,  Doctor  of  Theology. 
D.V.^Deo  voienie,  God  willing. 
D.V.M.—  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
DwL —  Pennywei^t 
Dyn. —  Dynamics. 
E—  East 

Ebor.— Eftorortim,  York. 
Eccl.-  " 


Ecclus. —  Ecclesiasticus. 

Ed. —  Editor;  Edition. 

ILdin.—  Eldinburgh. 

E.R —  Electrical  En^neer. 

e.  g.—  Exempli  gratia,  for  example ;  Ex  grege. 


E  Lon. —  East  lon^tude. 

EM. —  Mining  Engineer, 

Encyc. —  Encyclopedia. 

Encyc.  Amer. —  Encyclopedia  Americana, 

Eng.—  Engineering ;  Engineers ;  England ;  Eng- 

hsh. 
Env,  Ext.— Envoy  Extraordinary. 
Ep. —  Epistle. 
Epis. —  Episcopal. 
Esq. —  Esquire. 
Et  al. —  Et  aUi,  and  others. 
Etc.,  or  Sic.—  Et  emten,  tt  catera,  et  cxlera, 

and  others;  and  so  forth. 
Et  seq,— £f  sequentet,  et  segitealia.  and  what 

follows. 
Ehrm. —  Etymological;  E&mology. 
E.U.— Stats  Unu,  United  Stales;  Evangelical 

Ex. —  Example;  Exodus. 

Exch.—  Excnange. 

Exec. —  Executive;  Executor. 

Execx. —  Elxecutrix. 

Ex.ott.'- Exonia,  Exeter;  Exotua,  Exonitnsu, 
of  Exeter. 

E^  p. —  Ex  parte,  m  behalf  of. 

F.^  Fahrenheit ;  Franc ;  Francs. 

Fahr.—  Fahrenheit. 

F.  and  A.M, —  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

F, A. S.— Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

F.B.S.—  Fellow  of  the  Botanical  Society. 

Fcap.  or  fcp. —  Foolscap. 

F.C.P.S,— Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society. 

F.C.S.— Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

'P.D.—  Fidei  Defensor,  Defender  of  (he  Faith. 

Fee — Fecit,  he  did  or  made  it. 

Fed.—  Federal. 

F.E.S, —  Fellow  of  the  Entomolmcal  Society; 
Fellow  of  the  Ethnographical  Society. 

Fi.— Feeeruni,  they  did  or  made  it;  Folios; 
Following:   Fortissimo, 

F.G.S. —  Fellow  of  the  Geolc^cal  Society. 

F,H,S. —  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Fid.  lk:i.—  Fidei  Defensor,  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

Fig. —  Figure. 

Fin. —  Fiuland. 

Finn. —  Finnish. 

Fir. —  FirkiiL 

FI.— Florin;  Florins;  Flourished. 

F.L.S.-1-  Fellow  of  the  Unnaean  Society. 

F.-M.— Field- Marshal. 

F.  o.  b.—  Free  on  board. 

Fol. —  Folio. 

For. —  Foreign. 

F.P.S.— Fellow  of  the  Philological  SodeOr. 

Fr. —  Fragmenttim,  fragment;  Franc;  France; 
Francis;   Francs:   French. 

F.R.A.S.— Fellow  of  the  Rwal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety; Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 

F.R.C,P,— Fellow    of    the    Royal    College    of 

Physicians. 
FRCS.   (EI.  or  L.).— FeUow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons  (Ei&iburgh,  Ireland,  or 

London). 
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F.R.G.S.— Fellow  of   the  Royal   Geographical 

F.R.    Hist.    Soc.— Fdlow   of    the   Royal    His- 
torical Society. 
F.R.S.— Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
F.R.S.E.— Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edin- 

F.R.S.L.— Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Lon- 

F.R.S.S.A.— Fellow  ot  ihe  Royal  Scottish  So- 
ciety of  Arts. 
F.R.Z!.S.—  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Zoological  So- 

F.S.A.—  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  of 

F,S.A-E.— Fellow  of  the  Society  oi  Antiqua- 
ries, Edinburgh. 
.    P.S.A.  Scot.— Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland. 

F.S.S.— Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

Ft.— Foot;  feet;  Fort. 

Fur. —  Furlong. 

F.Z.S. —  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

G. —  Guineas. 

G.A.R.^  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 

G.  B.— Great  Britain. 

G.  B.  &  1.—  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

G.C.B,—  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

G.C.H. —  Grand  Cross  of  Hanover. 

G.C.K.P,— Grand  Commander  of  the  Kn^hts 
of  St.  Patrick. 

G.C.L.H, —  Grand    Cross    of    the    Legion    of 

G.C-M.g!— Grand  Cross  of  St  Michael  and  St 

George. 
G.C.S.I. —  Grand  Commander  of  the   Star  of 

Gen. —  Genealogy;  Genera;  General;  Genesis; 

GI.,  or  Gloss. —  Glossary. 

G.L. — Grand   Lodge. 

G.M. —  Grand  Master. 

G.M.K.P.- Grand    Master   of    the   Kni^ts   of 

St.  Patrick 
G.M.S.L—  Grand  Master  of  the  Star  of  India. 
G.O.— General  Order. 
Goth. —  Gothic. 
G.P.O.—  General  Post-Oflice, 
Gr.-  Greek. 

G.  R. —  Georgius  Rex,  Kii%  George. 
Gr^  Grs. —  Grain;  Grains. 
G.3. —  Grand  Secretary;  Grand  Sentinel;  Grand 

Gtt. —  Gulla  or  gulta,  drop;  drops. 

H.—  Hour. 

Hab.— Habakkuk. 

Hab.  coip.~- Habeat  corpus,  that  you  have  the 

Hab.  fa.  poss. —  Habere  facias  possessionem, 
that  you  cause  to  have  possession, —  a  legal 

Hab.  fa.  seis.—  Habere  facias  seisinatn,  that  you 
cause  to  have  seisin, —  a  legal  writ. 

H.B.M,— His  or  Her  Britannic  MajesOr. 

H.M.S.— His   (or  Her)   Majesty's  Ship. 

H.C.M.—  His  or  Her  Catholic  Majesty. 

H.E.—  His  Excellency,  or  His  Eminence. 

Heb. —  Hebrew ;  Hebrews. 

Her. —  Heraldry. 

H-H.— His  or  Her  Highness;  His  Holiness 
(the  Pope). 

H.  1, —  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Hier. —  Hierosotyma.  Jerusalem. 

H.I.H.— His  or  Her  Imperial  H«hness. 


Hind. —  Hindu;  Hindustan;  Hindustani 

HJ.S.—  Hie  jacet  sepuUus,  here  lies  buried. 

H.L. —  House  of  Lords. 

H.M.— His  or  Her  Majesty. 

H.M.P.—  Hoe     monumentum     posvil,     erected 

this  monument. 
H.M.S.— His  or  Her  Majesty's  Ship  or  Service. 
Hon.—  Honorable, 
Hort. —  Horticulture. 
Hos.—  Ho  sea. 

H.R. —  House  of  Representatives. 
H.R.H.—  His  or  Her  Royal  Highness. 
H.R.I.P,— //ie   requiescil   in   pace.   Here   rests 

H.S. —  Hie  silus,  Here  lies. 

H.S.H.-  His  or  Her  Serene  Hirfiness. 

Hypoth.—  Hypothesis ;  Hypothetical. 

l.—  Imperator    or    Imperatrix,     Emperor    or 

Empress, 
lb.,  or  ibid. —  Ibidem,  in  the  same  place, 
Ich.,  or  I chth.— Ichthyology. 
Icon.  Encyc. —  Iconographic  Eni^clopedia, 

I.  Ch.  Th.  u.  s.-'i(Ti*"Tj)XGorffT^ri  s{t"?)r(Krt 

Kt-rSfl)   (lesous  Chrislos,  Tkeou  Uios.Soler}, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of   God,  the  Saviour;    ' 
also  written  I;t*f  =a  fish;  whence  the  sym- 
bol of  a  fish  for  the  sacred  name. 
Id.— Idem,   the   same. 


-Id  e 


.  that 


I.H.S.—  (Corrupted  from  Gr.  IHZ,  abbrev.  of 
IHIOTi,  Jesus).  Now  read  Jesus  Hominum 
Salvalor,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of   Men. 

Imp, —  Imperative ;    Imperator,    emperor ;    Im- 

In. —  Inch ;  inches. 

Inc.  or  Incor,^  Incorporated. 

Incog. —  Incognito,  unknown. 

I.H.P. —  Indicated  horse-power. 

I.N.D.— /b  nomine  Dei,  in  the  name  of  God. 

Inf. —  Infra,  beneath,  or  below. 

In  f. —  In  fine,  at  the  end. 

In  \im.~~  In  limine,  at  the  outset 

In  loc— /m  loco,  in  the  place. 

In  pr. —  In  prineipio,  in  the  beKinning. 

I.N.R.I. —  Jesus    Naearenus,    Rer    Tudosorum, 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 
Inst.^ —  Instant ;    Institute ;    Institutes ;    Institu- 

In  trans. —  In  transitu,  in  transit. 

Int.  Rev. —  Internal  Revenue. 

Ion. —  Ionic. 

I.O.O.F,—  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

I.O.S.M.—  Independent  Order  of  the  Sons  oi 

Malta. 
I.O.U.—  I  owe  you. 
Ipecac—  Ipecacuanha. 
I.'S.. —  Imperator,  Rex. 
I tal.— Italic  ;   Italian. 
J.— Justice,  or  Judge. 
J.A.— Judge-Advocate. 
J.C. —  Jurisconsttttus,  jurisconsult 
J.C.D.— Juris   Crinlis   Doctor,   Doctor   of   Civil 

J. D,— Juris  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Law. 

!. P.— Justice  of  the  Peace, 

J,  Prob,— Judge  of  Probate. 

I«d. —  Judicial;  Judith. 

J.U.D.,     or     J.V.D.— Juris    utriusque     Doctor, 

Doctor  of  both  laws   (of  the  Canon  and  the 

Civil  Law). 


K.A.— Knight  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Russia. 
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K33.— Kaienda,  the  Kalends. 

K.B.— King's  Bench;  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.B.A.— Kflight  of  St.  Bento  d'Avis,  in  Por- 

lugaL 
K.B.E.—  Knight  of  the  Black  Ea^le,  in  Russia. 
K.C — King's  Counsel;  Knight  of  the  Crescent, 

K.C.B.— Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
K.C.H. —  KniKhl  Commander  of  Hanover. 
K.C.S.— Kni^t  of  Charles  III  of  Spain. 
K.E. —  Knight  of  the  Elephant,  in  Denmark. 
K,P. —  Knight  of  Ferdinand,  in  Spain. 
K.F.M.— Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  Uerit, 

in  Sicily. 
K.G.~  KniEht  of  the  Garter. 
K.G.C.— Knight  of  the  Golden  Circle;  Knight 

of  the  Grand  Cross. 
K-G.CB.— Knight  of   the  Grand  Cross  of  the 

Bath. 
K.G.F.—  Knirfit  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  Spain. 
K-G.H.—  Knight  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover, 
K.G.V.—  Kni^t  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  Sweden. 
K.H.— Knight  of  Hanover. 
Kilo.,  Kilog. —  Kilogram. 
Kilo.,  Kilom. —  Kilometer. 
K.L.—  Knights  of  Labor. 
K.L.,  or  iCL.A.— Knight  of  Leopold  of  Aus- 

K.L.H. —  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


K.M.^.~  Knight  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  in  Ba- 

K.M.T.—  Knight  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  Austria. 
K.N.S.—  Knight  of  the  Nonh  Star,  in  Sweden. 
Knt.  or  Kt.—  Knight. 
K.P.—  Knight    of    St.     Patrick ;     Knight    of 

Pythias. 
K.R.C— Knight  of  the  Red  Cross. 
K.R.E.—  Knight  of  the  Red  Eagle,  in  Prussia. 
K-S.— Knight  of  the  Sword,  in  Sweden. 
K.S. A.— Knight  of  St.  Anne,  in  Russia. 
K.S.E.—  Knight  of  St.  Esprit,  in  France. 


it,  in  Naple 
KS.a—  Knight  of  St.  George,  in  Russia, 
K.S.H.— Knight  of  Si.  Hubert,  in  Bavaria. 
KS.J.—  Knight  of  St.  Januarius,  in  Naples. 
K.S.L.—  Knight  of  the  Sun  and  Lion,  in  Persia. 
K.S.M.  &  S.G.—  Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St 

George,  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
K.S.P.—  Knight  of  St.  Stanislaus  of  Poland. 
K.S-S.—  Knight  of  the  Southern  Star,  in  Bra- 

ril;  Knight  of  the  Sword  of  Sweden. 
K.S.V.— Knight  of  St.  Vladimir,  in  Russia, 
Kt.— Knight. 

K.T.—  Knight  of  the  Thistle ;  Knight  Templar. 
K.t.L  <Gt:K.t.H—K<ii  to  AEiVo/iOB  (feoi  fa  Ui- 

pomena),    or    Sjhto     (toipa).   and   so   forth; 

and  the  rest;  same  as  "elc.» 
K.T.S.— Knight  of  the  Tower  and   Sword,  in 

Portugal. 
K.W.— Knight  of  William,  in  the  Netherlands. 
K.W.E.— Knight  of  the  White  Eagle,  in  Po- 
land. 
L. —  Lake;   Liber,  book;   Libra,   libra,   pound, 

pounds. 
LAC.^  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 

pany. 
Lapp. —  Lappish. 
1.3 1.—  Latitude. 
Lb,  or  lbs. —  Libra  or  libra,  pound  or  pounds 


L.C.—  Loco  cilato,  in  the  place  cited ;  Lord 
Chamberlain;  Lord  Chancellor;  Ixiwer  Can- 
ada; Lower  case. 

Leg.— Legal;  Legate. 

Legis. —  Legislature. 

Lev.—  Leviticus. 

Lex. —  Lexicon. 

L.H.A. —  Lord  High  Admiral. 

L.H.C.—  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

L.H.D.—  Litlerarum  Hitmaniorum  Doctor, 
Doctor  of  the  More  Humane  I-etters. 

LH.T.—  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

Lib. —  Liber,  book, 

Lieut.-Col.—  Lieutenant- Colonel. 

Lieut.-Gen. —  Lieutenant-Gene  ral. 

Lieut.- Gov. —  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Linn. —  Linnseus :  Linnxan. 

Liq, —  Liquid;  Liquidation;  Liquor. 

Lit— LJlerallyi  Literature. 

Lith. —  Lithuanian. 

Litt.B.—  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

LittD.—  Doctor  of  Letters, 

L.L. —  Loco  laudato,  in  the  place  praised  (quot- 
ed) ;  Lord  Lieutenant. 

L.Lat.^Low  Latin;  Law  Latin. 

LL.B, —  Legum  Baecalaureus,  Bachelor  of  Lawr. 

LL.D. —  Legum  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

LL.M. —  Legum  Mapiiler,  Master  of  Laws. 

L.M.S.— London  Missionarv  Society;. 

Loc.  dt — Loco  citato,  in  the  place  cited. 

Long.—  Longitude. 

LR.C.P.— Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

L.R.C.S.— Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons, 

L.S. —  Locus  li^li,  place  of  the  seal, 

L.S, A,— Licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries. 

L.S.D. —  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

LXX.— The  Septuagint  (Version  of  the  Old 
Testament), 

M.— Married;  Meridits,  noon;  Mile;  liUle,  a 
thousand;  Minute,  minutes;  Monsievr,  mister. 

M.A.—  Master  of  Arts. 

M.  Am.  Soc.  CE. —  Member  American  Society 
Civil  Engineers, 

Maj.-Gen.—  Major-Gtneral 

Math, —  Mathematics;    Mathematician, 

M,B. —  Medicina  Baecalaureus,  Bachelor  of 
Medicine;  Muiica  Baecalaureus,  Bachelor  of 

M.B.F.  et  H. —  Magna  Britannia,  Francia,  et 
Hibemia,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland. 

M.C. —  Member  of  Congress ;  Master  of  Cere- 
monies ;   Master  Commandant. 


M.D.— Mrdicitia  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Mdlle.^ — Madcmois  elle. 
Mdse. —  Merchandise. 

M.E. —  Methodist   Ei»scopal ;    Military   or   Me- 
chanical Engineer. 
Mecb. —  Mechanic ;   Mechanical, 
M.E.G.H.P.—  Most      Excellent  ■    Grand      High 


Mex.^  Mexico,  or  Mexican. 

M.F.A. —  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Master 

of  the  Fox  Hounds  (Eng,). 
M.  Goth. —  Mceso-Gothic. 
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Mic. —  Uicah. 

M.I. C.E.— Member  o[  ibe  In^iimtioii  of  Civil 

Mich.— Michael ;  Michaelmas. 
Mil.—  Military. 

Min. —  Mineralogy ;    Mining;    Minute,   minutes. 
M,L.—  Master  ol  Laws. 

M.L.A. —  Mercantile  Library  Association ; 
Member    of    the    Legislative    Assembly    (S. 

Mile. —  Mademoiselle. 

MM. —  Messieurs,  Gentlemen;   (Their)  Majes- 

M.M.E. —  Master  of  Milling  Engineering. 

Mme. —  Madame,  Madam. 

M.M.5. —  Moravian  Missionary  Society. 

M.M.S.S.^  Massackusetlensis  MedUina  So- 
cietatis  Socius,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society. 

M.N.A.S.—  Member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

MP.— Member  of  Parliament;  Metropolitan 
Police;  Methodist  Protestant. 

M. P. P.— Member  of  Provincial  ParliamenL 

M.P.S.— Member  of  the  Philological  Society; 
Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

M.R.A.S,— Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety; Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sd- 

M.R.C.C.— Member   of    the    Royal   College    of 

Chemistry. 
M.R.C.P.— Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Ph}'sicians. 
M.R.C.S.— Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Suweons. 
M.R.CV.S,—  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Veterinary  Surgeons. 
M.R.G.S.—  Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical 

M.R.I.— Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
M.R.I,  A. —  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
M.R.S.L.— Member   of    the    Royal    Society    of 

Literature, 
M.S. —  Master  of    Science;   Memorite  sacrum, 

sacred  to  the  memory. 
M.S.A. —  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
Mus.B.— Afwjiccp     Baccaiaureus,     Bachelor     of 

Mus.D. —  Musica  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Music. 
M.W.G.CP.— Most  Worthy  Grand  Chief  Pa- 

M.W.G.M.— Most     Worthy     Grand     Master; 

Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master. 
Myth.—  Mythology. 

N. —  Neuter;   North;  Note;   Noun;   Number. 
N.A. —  National  Academician;  North  America; 

North  American. 
N. A. S,— National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Nat.—  Natural ;  National. 
Nath, —  Nathanacl,  or  Nathaniel. 
Naut.—  Nautical. 
Naut.  Aim. —  Nautical  Almanac. 
N.B,— New    Brunswick;    North    Britain    (i.e. 

Scotland) ;     North    British  (i.e.     Scottish) ; 

Nota  bene,  mark  well ;  take  notice. 
N.D.— No  date;  Not  dated;  North  Dakota, 
Neh.—  Nehemiah. 

N.  e.  i.—  Non  est  invetilus,  he  is  not  found. 
Nem.   con.,   or  nem.   diss. —  Nemine  contradi- 

cente,  or  nemine  disscniiente,  no 

or  dissenting;  unanimously. 
N.  I. — Non  limet,  it  does  not  appear. 
N.  lat.—  North  latitude. 
N.M.— New  measurement;  New   Mexico. 


Nol.   pros. —  Nolle  prosequi,   unwilling   to   pro- 
Non-com.— Non-commissioned    (officer). 
Non  cul, —  Non  culpabilis,  no!  guilty. 
Non  obst. —  Non   obstante,  notwithstanding. 
Non  pros.— .Won  prosequitur,  he  does  nol  prose- 

Non  seq. —  Non  sequitur,  it  does  not  follow. 

Notts. — ■  Nottinghamshire. 

N.P.—  Nisi  Prius;  Notary  Public. 

N.P.D.— North   PoUr  Distance. 

N.S.— New  Series;  New  Style  (after  1752); 
Novia  Scotia. 

N.S.J.C—  Nosier  Salvator  Jesus  ChristUS, 
Our  Savious  Jesus  Christ 

N.S.W.— New  South  Wales. 

Num.— Numbers    (Book  of). 

N.V. —  New  Version. 

N.Z.— New  Zealand. 

Ob.—  Obiit,  he  or  she  died. 

Obs. —  Obsolete:   Observatory;  Observation. 

Oct,  or  8vo.—  Octavo. 

O.F.—  Odd  Fellow,  or  Odd  Fellows. 

O.G. —  Outside   Guardian. 

O.H.M.S.— On  His  or  Her  Majesty's  Service. 

Olym. —  Olympiad. 

O.M. —  Old  Measurement ;  Order  of  Merit. 

Opt.—  Optics. 

O.S.— Old  Series:  Old  Style;  Outside  Sentinel. 

O.U.A. —  Order  of  United  Americans. 

Oxon.—' Oxonia,  Oxford;  Oxoniie,  Oxontensis, 
of  Oxford. 

Oi.—  Onza.  ounce. 

P.— Page;  Part;  Particle;  Pondere,  by  weight 

Pal. —  Palieontology, 

Par!.—  Parliament 

Pathol.—  Pathology. 

Pay  m. -Gen. —  Paymaster- General, 

P.B. —  Philosophtae  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy;  Primitive  Baptist. 

P.C. —  Patres  Conscripii,  Conscript  Fathers, 
Senators;  Postal  card;  Privy  Council;  Privy 
Councilor. 

P.C.P.—  Past  Chief  Patriarch. 

P.C.S. —  Principal  Clerk  of  Sessions. 

Pd  —  Paid. 

V-D.—  PhUosophite  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

P.  E.— Protestant  Episcopal 

P.KI. —  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Per.— Persia;  Persian. 

Per  ann, —  Per  annum,  by  the  year. 

Per  cent. —  Per  centum,  by  the  hundred. 

Peri. —  Perigee. 

Ptt' ^Toc.-^  Per  procurationem,  by  procuration, 
or  by  power  of  attorney. 

Phar. —  Pharmacv. 

ThS.— Philosophia  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy. 

Vh.Q.— Philosophies  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Ph-G. —  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 

Phil— Philadelphia;  Philemon;  Philip;  Philip- 
pians;   Philosophical;   Philosophy. 

Philem.—  Philemon. 

Philomath  —  PAi/oHiafAw,  a  lover  of  learning 

Phren. —  Phrenology. 

P.I.— Phillipine  Islands. 

Vmx,  or  pxl.— Pinxit,  he  (she)  painted  it 

P.M.—  Passed  Midshipman ;  Post  meridiem, 
afternoon,  evening;  Postmaster;  Past  Master. 

PM.G. —  Postmaster-General. 

P.O.— Post  Office;  Province  of  Ontario. 

P.  of  H. —  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
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P.-O.O.— Post-Office  order. 

PP.— Paires,  Fathers. 

P.P.— Parish    priest;    Per    procurationem,    by 

procuAtion,  or  by  power  of  attorney. 
P.P.C — Pour  prendre  congl,  to  take  leave. 
P.Q.— Previous  Question;  Province  of  Quebec. 
Pr.—  Per,  by,  or  by  the. 
P.R. —  Popitlus  Rotnaniu,  the  Roman  people; 

Porto  Rico. 
P.R. A.— President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
P.S..C. —  Post    Romanum    cottdilutn,    from    the 

building  of  Rome. 
Presb.—  Presbyterian. 

Pro  tern.— Pro   tempore,  for  the  time  being. 
P ro v.— Proverbs ;  Province;  Provost. 
Prox. —  Proximo,  next   (month). 
P.R.S.—  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Prus. —  Prussia  ;  Prussian. 
Ps.— Psalm,  or  Psalms. 
F.S.— Post  scriptum,  postscript;  Privy  Seal. 
Psych. —  Psychic;  Psychical;  Psychology. 
Pt.—  Pan ;  Pint ;  Payment ;  Point ;  Port 
P.T.O.—  Please  turn  over. 
P.W.P.— Past  Worthy  Patriarch. 
Pwt. —  Pennyweight;  pennyweights. 
Q. —  Quadrigans,   farthing;   Quasi,   as  it  were, 
almost;  Queen;  Query,  or  question. 

en's  flench, 

n's  College;   Queen's  Counsel. 

Ml  dicat,  as  if  he  should  say;  quasi 

s  if  said;  qnasi  dixisset,  as  if  he  bad 


ajmost;  > 

m 


.     -a. 

dtetum,  ■ 

8.  e. —  Quod  est,  which  is. 
.  e.  d. —  Quod  eral  demonstrandum,  which  was 
to  be  proved. 
Q.  e.  f .—  Quod  erat  faciendum,  which  was  to  be 

Q.  e.  i. —  Quod  eral  inveniendum,  which  was  to 

■  be  found  out. 

Q.  1. —  Quantum  lihet,  as  much  as  you  please. 

Qm. —  Quomodo,  how;  by  what  means. 

Q.M.G. —  Quartermaster- General. 

Q.  p.,  or  q.  pL—  Quantum  placet,  as  much  as 
yoQ  please. 

Q.S. —  Quantum  suSicit,  as  much  as  may  sufBce ; 
Quarter  Sessions. 

Qt.—  Quart. 

Qu.,  or  ^■—  Quare,  inquire ;   query. 

Quad.— Quadrant ;   Quadrate. 

Q,  V. —  Quo'd  videj  which  see ;  Quantum  vis,  as 
much  as  you  will. 

R.— Railroad;  Railway;  Recipe,  take;  Regina, 
Queen;  River. 

RA. —  Royal  Academician ;  Royal  Academy ; 
Royal  Arch ;   Royal  Artillery. 

RC —  Rescriptum,  a  counterpart. 

R.C. —  Roman  Catholic. 

R.C.S.— Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

R.C.P.—  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

R.D.—  Rural  Dean. 

R.E. —  Reformed  Episcopal ;  Royal   Engineers. 

Rec. —  Recipe;   Record;    Recorder;    Recording. 

Reed.—  Received. 

Rect. —  Rector;  Receipt 

Ref.^ — Reformed;   Reformation;   Reference. 

Reg. —  Regiment;  Register;  Renslrar;  Regular. 

Reg.  Prof.—  Regius  Professor.  Royal  Professor. 

Rev.— Reverend;  Revelation  (Book  of) ;  Re- 
view; Revenue;  Revise, 

R.H.S. —  Roj^l  Humane  Sociely;  Royal  His- 
torical Society. 

^.l.P.—  Requieseat    in    pace,    Let    him    (her) 

R.M.~- Royal  Marines;  Royal  Mail. 


Rom.—  Roman ;   Romans. 

R.P,— Reformed  Presbyterian:  Regius 

sor.  Royal  Professor. 
R.S.A.— Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 

Scottish  Academy. 
'R.S.V.P.—  Ripondes,    j'*/   vous   plait, 

if  you  please, 
Rt.  Hon. —  Right  Honorable. 
Rt.  Rev. —  Right  Reverend. 
R.T.S.—  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Rt.  Wpful— Right  Worshipful. 


R.V.~  Revised  \ 

R.W.D.G,M.—  Right        Worshipful        Deputy 

Grand  Master. 
R.W.G.R,— Right   Worthy.  Grand    Representa- 

R.W.G.S.— Right  Worthy  Grand  Secretary. 
R.W.G.T,— Right    Worthy    Grand    Tre 


R.W.S.G.W.— Right  Worshipful  Senior  Grand 
Warden. 

Rx. —  Rupees. 

S. —  Saint;  Scribe;  Second;  Series;  Solidus,  a 
shilling;  South;  Sun;  Sunday. 

S.A, —  Secundum  artem,  according  to  .  art ; 
South  America;   Soulh  Australia. 

S.A.S. —  Societatis  Antiquariorum  Socius,  Fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Aniiouaries. 

S.C. —  Senalus  Contulium,  a  decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate; Small  capitals;  South  Carolina;  Staff 
Corps;  Supreme  Court. 

Sc. —  Scene;  Scilicet,  namely,  to  wit;  Scruple; 
Scultsil,  he  (or  she)  engraved  it. 

Scan.  Mag. —  Scandahim  magnalum,  scandal  of 
the  great, 

Scapa  (S,CA,P,A.).— Society  for  Checking 
Abuses  in  Public  Advertising. 

Sc.  B, —  Scientite  Saccabu r^uj,  Bachelor  of  Sci- 

SzhoX.—  Scholium,  a  note. 

Scr. —  Scruple. 

Scrip, —  Scripture. 

Sculp, —  Sculptit,  he  (or  she)  engraved  it 

S.D.U.K.— Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge, 

Sec, —  Secretary;   Second;   Section. 

Sec.  Leg,—  Secretary  of  Legation ;  Secundum 
legem,  according  to  law. 

Sec    Reg, —  Secundum   regulam,    according    to 

Sem. —  Semble,  it  seems;  Seminary. 

Seq. —  Sequenlia,  following;  Sequitur,  it  follows. 

Serg.-Maj.~  Sergeant-Major. 

Sess, —  Session. 

S,-G. —  Solicitor-General. 

S.H.S.—Socielalis  Historic  Socius,  Fellow  of 
the  Historical  Society. 

S.I.M. —  Society  for  Increase  of  ihe  Ministry. 

S-J,—  Society  of  Jesus ;  a  Jesuit. 

S,M.— Stale  Militia;  Short  Meter;  Sergeant- 
Major;   Sons  of   Malta, 

S.M.  Lond.  Soc, —  Societatis  Medicce  Londo- 
nensis  Socius,  Member  of  the  London  Medical 

Soc,  Isl.— Socic^  Islands. 
Sol.-Gen. —  Solicitor -General. 
S.P.— Sine  prole,  without  issue. 
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S.P. A.S. —  Societalis  Pkilosofkiea  Americana 
Socius,  Member  oE  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society. 

S.P.C.A.—  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

S.P.C.C.—  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children. 

S.P.C.K.—  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 

S.P.G.—  Society    for    the    Propagation    of    the 

Sp.  gr. —  Specific  gravity. 

S.P.M. —  Short  particular  metre. 

S.P.Q.R.—  Seitatui  Populusque  Romanus,  the 
Senate  and  people  of   Rome. 

S.P.R.L.— Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Re- 
ligion and  Learning, 

Sq. —  Sequens,  following;  usually  et  seq.,  and 
-following  (pages);  Square. 

Sqq. —  Sequentibus,  the  following  (pages  or 
places) . 

S.R.I. —  Sacntm  RomaHum  Impertum,  Holy 
Roman  Ejnpire. 

S.R.S.—  Societalis  Regin  Socius,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

SS.— Saints;  Scilicet,  to  wit;  Semis,  half;  Ses- 

S.S. —  Steamship;   Sunday-school. 

S.S.E. —  South-southeast. 

S.S.W.—  South-southwest. 

St.— Saint;  Street. 

S.T.B. —  Sacree  Tkeologite  Baccalaureus.  Bach- 
elor of  Sacred  Theology. 

S.T.D-— 5ai:r,E  Tkeologia  Doctor,  Doctor  of  ■ 
■  Sacred  Theology. 

Ster„  or  Stg.^  Sterling. 

S.T.P.—  Sacra  Theologia  Professor,  Professor 
of  Sacred  Theology. 

Su.-Goth.—  Suio-Gothic. 

Sup. —  Superfine ;  Supplement ;  Supra,  above ; 
Supreme. 

Surg. —  Surgeon;  Surgery. 

Surg.- Gen. —  Surgeon -General. 

S.V.—  Sub  voce,  under  the  word  or  title. 

Syn. —  Synonym;  Synonymous. 

Syr.-  Syriac 

Tan.—  TangenL 

T.E.—  Topographical  Engineers. 

Tel.— Telegraph  or  Telephone. 

Text.  Rec—  Texlus  Receptus.  Received  Text. 

Thess. —  Thessalonians, 

Tob.—  Tobit. 

Tom. —  Tome,  volume. 

Tope 

Tr- 
Trustee. 

Trans.-  Translator ;  Translation ;  Transac- 
tions ;  Transpose. 

Tur. —  Turkey. 

Typ. —  Typical;  Typographer;  Typographical, 

U'b.— United   Brethren. 

U.C, —  Upper  Canada;  Urbe  condita,  year  of 
the  founding  of  Rome. 

U.J.D. — Utriusque  Juris  Doctor,  Doctor  of  both 
Laws   (Canon  and  Civil). 

U.K— United  Kingdom. 

U.K. A.— Ulster  King-at-Arms ;  United  King- 
dom Alliance. 

VXx.—  Vttimo,  last;  of  ihe  last  month. 

U.P.— irnited  Presbvterian. 

U.S.— United   States. 

U.S.A.— United  States  of  America;  United 
States  Army. 


U.S.M.— United    States    Mail;    United    States 

Marines. 
U.S.M.A.— United   Slates    Military    Academy. 
U.S.M.C,— United  States  Marine  Corps. 
U.S.M.H.S,— United    States    Marine    Hospital 

Service, 
U.S.N.— United  States  Navy. 
U,S.N.A,— United  States  Naval  Academy. 
U,S.S.— United  States   Senate;  United  States 

Ship. 
U.S.W,— t/«rf  so  welter,  and  so  further;  same 

as  "etc* 
V,—  Versus,     against;     Versiculo,    in     such    a 

verse;  Vide,  see. 
Val.— Valorem;   Value, 
Vat,—  Vatican. 
V,C. —  Victoria   Cross ;    Vice-Chairman ;    Vice- 

Chancellor, 
V.D.M..—Verbi  Dei  Minister,  Minister  of  God's 

V.G, —  Vicar-General. 

V.g. —  Verbi  gratia,  as  for  example. 

Vid,—  Vide,  see. 

Vise. —  Viscount, 

Viz,,  or  vl. —  Videlicet,  to  wit;  namely;  diat  is 

0  say. 

■—Veri  , 
Vols. —  Volunteers;  Volu 
V.P.— Vice-President 
V.R. —  Victoria  Regina,  Queen  Victoria. 
Vs.^  Versus,    against;    Versictilo,    in    such    a 

V,S, —  Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Vul.—  Vulgate. 

W.B.M,—  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 

W,C.A. —  Woman's  Christian  Association. 

W.C.T.U. —  Women's     Christian     Temperance 

W.F,— Wrong  font. 

W.F.M.S. —  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 


!h.&. 


[.A. —  Woman's    Home    Missionary    As- 


W.M.- Worshipful  Master. 

W.M.S. —  Wesleyan  Missionaty  Society, 

W.N.CT.U,-  Woman's  National  Christian 
Temperance  Union, 

W,S  — Writer  to  the  Signet. 

X.,  or  Xt,— Christ,  (X  m  this  and  the  follow- 
ing abbreviations  is  the  Greek  chi.) 

Xmas.,  or  Xm. —  Christmas. 

Xn.,  or  Xtian,—  Christian. 

Xnty.,  or  Xty.—  Christianity, 

Xper,,  or  Xr,—  Christopher. 

Y,M.CA.-— Young    Men's    Christian    Associa- 

Y.M.C.U.— YounR  Men's  Christian  Union. 
Y.P.S.C.E.— Young  People's  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 
Y.W.C.A,— Young   Women's    Christian    Asso- 


Zeph, —  Zephaniah. 


sketching  and  putting  in  shape  papal  bulls, 
briefs,  and  consistonal  decrees,  and  sigiiing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  Vice-Chan- 
cellor.  This  body  receives  its  ttame  from  th; 
fact  of  their  taking  short-hand  notes  of  the 
decisions ,  to  be  later  expanded.  They  have 
existed  at  least  since  1400. 
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ABC  CLUB  (a-U-sa')  :  a  name  adapted 
by  certain  republican  enthusiasts  in  Paris,  pro- 
fessing to  relieve  the  depressed  —  o^uj^j. 
Their  insurrection  of  5  June  1832  was  sup- 
pressed with  bloodshed.  The  event  is  de- 
scribed in  Victor  Hugo's  'Les  Miserables' 
(1862). 

<A.  B.  C.  POWERS,*  a  convenient  and 
popular  designation  applied  to  Argentina,  Bra- 
lU,  and  Chile,  the  three  strong  nations  of 
South  America  united  to  a  certain  extent  by 
treaty  in  1915,  after  having  been,  in  1914, 
associated  vety  conspicuously  and  honorably 
as  mediators  actively  concerned  in  efforts  to 
arrange  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  administration  of  the  United  States 
and  General  Huerta  of  Mexico.  The  growth 
of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
treaty  of  191S  is  marked  hv  .three  distinct 
phases  in  the  course  of  a  decade.  Thtis,  durine 
the  earl^  months  of  1906  there  was  frank  talk 
of  the  imminence  of  war  between  Chile  and 
Argentina,  but  at  the  same  time  publicists  in 
Buenos  Aires  advocated  a  permanent  agree- 
ment which  should  remove  onerous  taxes  at 
Ae  Brazilian  and  Chilean  frontiers  and  justify 
the  reduction  of  armaments  —  an  idea  essen- 
tially right,  yet  requiring  for  popular  acceptance 
some  atithoritative  foreign  approbation  to  over- 
come deep-seated,  inveterate  local  prejudices  or 
aversions.  Such  was  the  first  phase.  The  en- 
tirely reasonable  advocacy  of  a  South  American 
triple  entente  therefore  made  little  headway 
until  the  administration  at  Washington  had  en- 
tangled its  pohcies  in  the  complications  of 
hostile  Uexican  factions.  '  The  'A.  B.  C* 
nations  then  saw  their  opportunity  to  stand  out 
ti^ether  before  the  world,  side-by-side,  in  a 
most  distinguished  fashion.  They  proposed 
mediation  four  days  after  the  United  States 
had  inaugurated  hostilities  at  Vera  Cnu.  The 
acceptance  of  their  offer  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Niagara  Fails  conference  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  second  phase  (see  Latin  Aueriilv 
—  Recent  History).  Then  events  moved 
swiftly  toward  the  consummation  long  desired 
by  leaders  of  thought  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
advocated,  as  we  have  sai(L  for  10  years,  more 
or  less.  On  25  May  1915  a  treaty  of  peace, 
valid  for  five  years,  was  signed  at  Buenos  Aires 
Iff  representatives  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Oiile  — the  first  actual  treaW  between  these 
separatists  and  therefore  jealouslv  competing 
nations  — by  the  terms  of  which  each  was 
pledged  not  to  make  war  against  either  of  the 
others  before  investigation,  etc.,  of  the  causes 
of  conflict  hir  an  impartial  commission.  This 
marics  the  third,  or  present,  phase. 

ABC  PROCESS:  a  name  given  to  a 
method  of  purifying  sewage  by  sulphate  of 
alumina,  blood,  charcoal  and  clay. 

ABD  (Arab.  «slave») ;  Abd-Allah.  'Slave 
of  God,"  generally  romanized  as  "Abdullah." 
Abdul  Hamid,  ■Slave  of  the  Praiseworthy,* 
i.  e.,  God ;  Abdul  or  Abd-el-Arii,  "Slave  of  the 
Beloved* 

ABD  ALLAH  IBN  AL  MUTTALIB, 
Un'-51-moot'a-lib,  father  of  Mohammed:  b. 
554,  according  to  At  Kalbi.  As  Mohammed 
was  bom  in  571  this  would  make  his  father 
only  17  years  old  at  the  time.  As  stated  defi- 
nitely in  the  Koran,  Mohammed  was  an  orphan 


ibmlly  after  his  birth.  Aside  from  these  hare 
facts  little  of  any  certainty  b  known  of  the 
father  of  the  Prophet 

ABD  ALLAH  IBN  ZUBAIR,  Im'ioo'bir, 
Moslem  Caliph:  b.  622:  d.  692.  He  was  the 
son  of  Zubair,  nephew  of  Mohammed,  the 
Prophet,  and  the  ^andson  of  Abu  Bekr.  After 
the  death  of  Husatn  he  had  himself  proclaimed 
caliph  by  the  people  of  Mecca  in  681,  taking 
the  title  of  Amir  al  Muminin.  Soon  he  was 
attacked  by  the  armies  of  Yaiid  and  was 
besieged  in  Mecca.  Yazid's  death,  however,  in 
683,  put  an  end  to  the  siege,  and  Irak,  AraUa 
and  the  greater  part  of  Syria  recognised  Abd 
Allah  as  caliph.  But  presentiv  Abd  al  Ualik 
renewed  the  war  and  again  laid  siege  to  Mecca. 
After  a  long  resistance  the  dty  finally  fell  in 
692,  and  Abd  Allah  was  slain. 

ABD  AL  LATIP,  la-tef,  Arabian  writer 
and  physician:  b.  Bagdad,  1160;  d.  while  on  a 
pilgnmage  to  Mecca,  1231.  After  his  early 
studies,  which  consistecL  after  the  custom  of  the 
time  and  the  people,  of  memoriring  the  Koran 
and  other  literary  works,  he  went  to  Damascus, 
ivfaicb  was  then  the  centre  of  learning  of  the 
Moslem  world.  While  in  Egypt  Abd  al  Latif 
became  acquainted  with  Maimonides,  the  great 
Jewish  philosopher.  At  Cairo  he  became  a 
teacher  of  medicine^  though  he  also  devoted 
much  time  to  travelmg,  Abd  al  Latif  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  many  works,  but  of  these 
only  his  'Account  of  tgypl'  is  preserved. 
This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  White 
(1800),  and  into  French  by  De  Sacy  (1810). 
ABDALWADIDS.  ab'dfl-wa'dldz,  a  Ber- 
ber dynai^  of  TIemcen,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  Banu  Zayyan,  after  the  father  of  the  first 
independent  king,  whose  reign  began  in  1239. 
Of  the  early  origm  of  the  famdy  little  is  known, 
but  there  are  ample  records  to  prove  that  the 
Abdalwadids  reigned  wisely  for  more  than 
three  centuries  over  the  western  part  of  Al- 
giers, the  dynasty  terminating  in  1554. 

ABD  BL  AZIZ,  abd-ool-a'zEz',  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  son  of  Sultan  Mulai  Hassan :  b. 
Marakeah,  1880.  In  1894  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  Sultan.  So  progressive  was  he  in 
his  tendencies  and  so  friendly  toward  Euro- 
peans that  he  aroused  thereby  the  fanaticism  of 
his  people.  Taking  advant:^  of  this,  a 
prophet,  Bn  Hamara,  precipitated  a  formidable 
rebellion  in  1902,  bruging  about  the  interven- 
tion of  France.  This  was  finally  followed  tv 
the  Algeciras  Conference,  in  1906,  by  which 
France  and  Spain  undertook  to  maintain  law 
and  order  along  the  Moroccan  Coast,  Abd  el 
Aziz  agreeing  to  co-operate  with  these  two 
European  nations.  But  this  promise  he  found 
difficult  in  keeping  on  account  of  his  growing 
nnpopularity.  The  following  year  Mulai  Halid, 
elder  brother  of  the  Sultan,  headed  a  rebellion 
of  the  southern  tribes  and  Abd  el  Aziz  was 
obliged  to  remove  his  capital  from  Fez  to 
Rabat.  In  spite  of  the  support  of  France,  both 
moral  and  financial,  be  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  authority,  and  is  January  i9(^  the  throne 
was  declared  vacant  to'  the  priesthood  of  Fez 
and  immediately  offered  to  Mulai  Hafid 
Realizing  that  his  attempt  to  rmin  his  author- 
ity by  force  would  {irove  futile,  Abd  el  Aziz 
compromised  with  his  brother  and  retired  to 
private  life  in  Tangier. 
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ABD  EL  KADER  IBM  HOUHI  AD  DIN  ^  ABD-BR-RAHHAN   III 


ABD  EL  KADBR  IBN  HOUHI  AD 
DIN,  ab'del-ka'dSr  'Im'  mooh£  ad-din,  noted 
Arab  chief;  b.  near  Mascara,  180?;  d.  Damas- 
cus, ^pt,  26  May  1883.  He  was  educated  at 
GhetHA  in  an  institution  maintained  by  the 
Marabouts.  When  only  ci^ht  years  of  age  he 
went  with  hia  father  on  a  pilenmage  to  Mecca. 
In  1827,  when  20  years  of  age,  he  visited 
Egypt,  where  he  came  in  first  contact  with 
European^  His  first  entrj'  into  the  affairs 
of  public  life  was  when  Algiers  was  conqnered 
by  the  French.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Turlcs, 
Abd  el  Kader  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Arab  tribes  of  the  province  of  Oran  and 
declared  himself  an  independent  ruler.  On 
3  Dec.  1833  he  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the 
French,  in  which  the  French  were  decidedly 
beaten.  A  month  later  he  ^ain  attacked  the 
French  under  General  Desmichels,  command- 
ina  all  the  forces  of  France  in  Oran,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  recognize  his  authority.  The 
result  was  that  his  power  increased  rapidly  and 
he  was  proclaimed  sultan  by  alt  the  surround- 
ii^  tribes  and  peoples.  iTie  truce  with  the 
French  was  only  temporary,  however,  and  in 
1841  Abd  el  Kader  was  completely  defeated  and 
driven  into  Morocco.  Here  he  appealed  to 
the  people  in  the  name  of  Islam  and  declared  a 
religious  war.  France  then  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  Morocco,  the  operations  finally  terminat- 
ing in  the  Battle  Isly.  in  1844,  after  which  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  repudiated  Abd  el  Kader. 
The  latter  attacked  the  Moors  on  the  night  of 
11  Dec.  1847,  but  was  heavily  defeated  and 
obliged  to  flee  to  Algeria,  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  French.  Abd  el 
Kader  was  now  taken  a  prisoner  to  France. 
For  five  years  he  was  held  in  France,  though 
allowed  an  annuity  of  100,000  francs.  Finaify, 
in  1852,  Napoleon  III  liberated  him,  whereupon 
he  retired  to  Brussa,  Asia  Minor,  later  remov- 
ing to  Damascus.  During  the  massacres  in 
^ria,  in  I860,  he  rendered  the  Christians  such 
services  that  Napoleon  III  awarded  him  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1865 
he  visited  Europe  again  and  was  present  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1867.  Dunng  his  later 
years  he  engaged  in  literary  labors,  writii^  a 
religious  work,  which  was  later  translated  into 
French  (1858)  under  the  title  'Rappel  4 
rintelligent ;  avis  i  I'indi  fie  rent* 

ABD  EL  MUMIN  ABU  MOHAMUBD, 
ibd  al  moo'min  a'boo  mo-ham'med,  Moorish 
mler,  founder  of  the  Almohades  dynasty:  b. 
■  Tajira,  North  Africa.  1094;  d.  1163.  He  vras 
a  member  of  the  Ktimiya,  a  Berber  tribe.  He 
became  a  close  friend  of  Ibn  Tumart,  founder 
of  the  Almohadea  sect,  and  when  that  leader 
died  he  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Announc- 
ing himself  as  a  cali;^,  be  met  the  Almoravides 
in  battle,  put  them  to  flight  and  then  began  a 
campaign  of  conquest  that  did  not  cease  until 
he  had  subdued  the  cities  of  Oran,  Tlemcen, 
Fez,  Sale,  Ceuta,  and  finally  Morocco.  Having 
established  himself  firmly  in  Africa  he  crossed 
over  into  Spain  and  conquered  Cordova  in 
1148,  Almeria  in  1151.  and  Granada  in  1154. 
tintil  the  greater  portion  of  Mohattmiedan  Spain 
was  under  his  control, 

ABD-ER:RAHMAN  I,  abd-er-ra'm?n, 
founder  of  the  Moorish  emirate  (later  cali- 
phate) of  Cordova  (q.v.)  :  h,  Damascus,  731; 
d.  788.     He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Ommiad 


caliph  Hishfim,  and  having  fled  to  Africa  es- 
caped the  frightful  massacre  of  his  family 
(see  Ommiads  and  Abbassjdes)  by  Abu  n-At- 
baa ;  a  hunted  fugitive  in  the  desert,  but  faith- 
fully protected  bjf  the  tribesmen,  viho  respected 
his  blood  and  pitied  his  misfortunes.  Mean- 
while S[iain  was  seething  with  anarchy;  each 
new  caliph  sent  a  new  emir  there;  the  gov- 
ernor of  Africa  claimed  the  right  to  interfere 
on  the  ground  that  the  African  governors  had 
captured  it;  the  native  chiefs  were  unwilling  to 
submit  to  a  constant  succession  of  interlopers 
with  no  interest  but  their  awn.  and  at  last  the 
situation  became  so  intolerable  that  the  Span- 
ish Arabs  determined  to  choose  a  ruler  with 
hia  residence  in  Spain.  They  selected  tbe  waa- 
derinf^  heir  of  the  overthrown  house,  and  seek- 
ing him  out  in  Africa  offered  him  the  place. 
He  landed  in  Spain  25  Sept.  755,  and  fixed  his 
royal  seat  at  Cordova.  His  reign  was  one  o£ 
ibcessant  warfare.  Hosein  ben-Yahya,  the 
Abbasside  emir,  driven  from  Spain,  fled  to 
Charlemagne  and  implored  his  assistanoc;  it 
was  granted  and  Hosein  was  re-enthroned  at 
Saragossa,  but  while  the  Franldsh  amw  was 
retnroing  throueh  the  Pyrenees,  the  Basque 
mountaineers  fell  upon  the  rear-guard  and  an- 
nihilated it  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  with 
its  commander  Roland-  Saragossa  was  taken 
after  two  years'  siege,  Hosein  put  to  death  as 
a  rebel,  and  Spain  to  the  Pyrenees  subdued 
A  formidable  ri^ng  in  786  was  crushed,  and 
Abd-er-Rahman  had  two  years  of  life  to  de- 
vote to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  building  of 
his  famous  mosque  at  Cordova  (now  us^  as 
a  cathedral),  with  its  rows  of  cupolas  sup- 
ported by  850  pillars  of  jasper. 

ABD-ER-RAHMAN  III,  the  greatest  of 
the  caliphs  of  Cordova,  and  the  first  under 
whom  the  emirate  assumed  the  title  of  cah- 
phate:  b.  891,  acceded  912;  d.  961.  Measured 
by  what  he  iound  and  what  he  left,  he  must 
be  counted  among  the  ablest  rulers  of  history. 
The  former  was  a  throne  to  which  most  of  the 
provincial  governors  had  thrown  off  allegianc^ 
and  the  rest  rendered  such  obedience  as  suited 
them;  a  country  in  a  state  of  permanent  anar- 
ijiy  and  civil  war,  perishing  of  racial,  religious. 
and     factional    quarrels     between    Arabs_ 


great    empire 

rdy  succession  to  the  heritage  of  Spain;  on 
north,  the  new  Christian  states  rapidly 
growing,^Alfonso  III  had  recently  moved  his 
capital  across  the  mountains  to  Leon,  and  San- 
cho  had  founded  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, — 
so  that  what  escaped  the  Africans  would  prob- 
ably fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
Abd-er-Rahman  first  put  down  the  worst  in- 
ternal revolt,  that  of  the  family  of  the  old 
brigand  Omar  ben  Hafsun,  whose  stronghold 
in  the  mountains  of  Andalusia  had  become  a 
centre  for  all  the  renegades,  Christians,  and 
rebels  of  the  south.  He  tied  the  hands  of  the 
Fi>timites  by  subsidizing  the  native  princes  who 
held  out  against  them.  The  northern  danger 
was  the  worst.  Ordono  II  in  914  raided  the 
territory  of  Merida ;  and  thouKh  Merida  had 
thrown  off  allegiance  to  Cordova,  Abd-er-Rah- 
man wished  the  more  to  show  ihem  that  he  was 
their    protector.      Collecting    and    equipping    a 


tory  over  the  combined  forces  i 
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Navarre,  followinff  it  up  with  several  cam- 
paigns in  which  be  peneirated  to  Pamplona, 
the  capital  of  Navarre.  These  victories  were 
not  fiaal:  his  fortunes  were  checkered  on  the 
QiristiaD  side,  and  he  Buffered  sopie  defeats. 
But  his  suzerainty  over  Navarre  was  recog- 
nized, and  in  960  a  depoied  king  was  reseated 
on  the  throne  of  Leon  by  Abd-er-Rabman's 
troops.  Internally  his  success  and  glory  were 
iinquaUhed  At  bis  death  he  left  a  consolidated 
kingdom,  a  full  treasury  in  place  of  an  empty 
one,  internal  order  kept  by  a  vigilant  police, 
flourishing  agriculture  based  on  scientific  irri- 
gation, prosperous  industries,  commerce  whose 
customs  dues  furnished  the  majority  of  the 
revenue,  an  income  of  which  one-toird  paid 
the  current  expenses  and  another  third  was 
used  for  building,  and  the  rest  kept  for  a  re- 
serve, the  best  army  in  Europe,  a  superb  nav^ 
which  made  bim  lord  of  the  gates  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  equality  in  di^omatic  rank  with 
the  proudest  sovereigns  of  the  world. 

ABD.ER-RAHMAN,  Saracen  chieftain 
who  led  an  army  of  nearly  90,000  into  Gaul, 
and  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Poitiers 
(usually  known  as  the  battle  of  Tovrs)  by 
Charles  Uartel   (q.v.>. 

ABD<ER-RAHHAN.  See  also  Am>-UR- 
Rahman. 

ABDICATION,  in  strictness,  the  renun- 
datioD  of  any  office  by  the  holder  before  the 
expiration  of  its  term;  in  actual  use,  applied 
only  to  sovereign  rulers,  de  jure  or  de  facto, 
who  resign  the  crown  in  their  lifetimes.  The 
motives  for  this  are  as  various  as  human  fat^ 
character,  policy,  or  necessity,  or  the  events  of 
history.  It  may  be  compulsory  —  in  which 
case  it  is  really  not  abdication  but  deposition 
—  or  voluntary.  Compulsion  may  come  from 
foreign  conquest ;  from  foreign  commands 
when  the  king  is  a  puppet,  as  with  the  later 
Polish  kings,  or  Napoleon's  shifting  his  broth- 
ers from  throne  to  throne;  from  the  commands 
of  de  facto  controllers  of  the  state  within,  as 
with  the  puppet  Roman  emperors  under  the 
barbarian  commanders-in-chief  of  Ihe  army; 
or  from  popular  or  factional  insurrections.  If 
voluntary,  it  ma.y  be  from  desire  to  let  a  con- 
stitutional machine  have  a  fair  chance  to  work 
alone,  as  with  Sulla  and  Diocletian ;  from  sa- 
tiety widi  royal  power  and  wearinesi  of  royal 
burdens,  as  with  Murad  II  of  Turkey;  from 
^ysical  ailments  and  discouragement,  as  with 
the  Emperor  Charles  V;  from  penitence  and 
dasire  to  live  a  religious  life,  as  with  more 
than  one  media^val  prince  who  furpished  real 
models  for  Shakespeare's  usurper  in  'As  You 
Like-It*:  from  weariness  of  the  restraints  of 
royal  etiquette,  as  with  Christina  of  Sweden, — 
perhaps  also  sincere  conversion  to  Catholicism 
and  unwillingness  to  enforce  a  Protestant  es- 
tablishment ;  from  tmwiltingness  to  obey  an 
overlord  to  the  harm  of  his  kingdom,  as  with 
Louis  Bonaparte  of  Holland ;  from  inability 
to  face  the  results  of  crushing  defeat,  as  with 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia-  from  acceding  to 
a  higher  throne,  as  with  Charles  of  Naples; 
from  shame  at  the  results  of  a  bad  policy,  as 
with  William  I  of _  the  Netherlands;  from  un- 
Kitlingness  to  retain  a  throne  against  the  pop- 
ular will,  as  with  Louis  PhiUppe—  for  his  res- 
nation  was  not  enforced;  or  other  reasons. 
* '  t  as  a  whole,  the  sovereign  can 


ignation  was 
In  monarchies 


abdicate  at  will;  in  England,  only  by  consent 
of  Parliament  —  which  however,  as  in  the  case 
of  James  II,  can  assume  an  implied  abdication 
which  the  monarch  had  no  intention  of  execut- 
ing, the  term  being  a  euphemism  for  deposi- 
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ABDIBX..  ib'di-il  ('servant  of  God*), 
the  one  loyal  seraph  in  heaven,  according  to 
'Paradise  Lost,'  "among  the  faithless,  faithful 
only  he,*  who  withstands  Satan  when  the  lat- 
ter is  inciting  revolt  against  God  for  promoting 
his  Son  over  the  heads  of  the  an^el  peers. 
Milton  took  the  name  from  the  Jewish  cabal- 

ABDOMBN,  Sb-da'min,  in  hoinan  aoat- 
onq',  that  portion  of  the  body  bounded  above 
by  the  diaphragm,  below  by  the  pelvis,  behind 
t^  the  lumbar  vertebrs,  and  in  front  1:^  a  thin 
layer  of  muscles,  the  abdominal  muscles.  This 
cavity  contains  the  chief  organs  of  digestion 
and  the  genito-urinary  system.  By  reason  of 
the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  it  is  rhyth- 
mically changing  its  siie,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestines  somewhat  modify 
its  internal  contour.  For  purposes  of  de- 
scription and  for  localization  the  abdomen  is 
divided  by  a  tit-tat-toe  fi^re  into  nine  re^ons; 
the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  lines  passins  at 
the  lower  level  of  the  ribs  and  the  upper  bor- 
ders  of    the   pelvis.     From   a 
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the  middle  squares  are  termed  the  epigastric, 
the  umbilical,  and  hypogastric ;  to  the  sides  of 
the  epigastric  regions  are  the  ri^t  and  left 
hypocliondrium  (under  the  ribs)  ;  the  right 
and  let'i  lumbar  flank,  the  central  umbilical  re- 
gion, and  the  ri^ht  and  left  iliac  regions  lie 
down  in  the  pelvis  or  either  side  of  tne  hypo- 

Sastric  area.  The  general  loca^on  of  the  ab- 
ominal  viscera  in  the  various  areas  is  of  in- 
terest The  liver  lies  up  under  the  ribs  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  stretching  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  epigastrium  into  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium :  the  stomach  lies  mostly  in  the  left 
hypochondrium  and  reaches  into  the  e^gas- 
trium  just  below  the  sternum;  the  large  intes- 
tine starts  in  the  right  iliac  region,  the  appen- 
dix being  there  also,  goes  up  tne  right  lumbar 
into  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  hypochon- 
drium, crosses  straight  over,  dipping  slightly 
into  the  umbilical  region,  from  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium it  descends  into  the  left  iliac  re- 
gion and  then  turns  back  into  the  centre  and 
ends  at  the  rectum.  The  small  intestine  occu- 
pies most  of  the  umbilical  region,  extendin;; 
out  into  the  others.  The  pancreas  lies  just 
behind  the  lower  end  of  the  stomach  in  the 
epigastrium.  The  spleen  lies  higher  up  on  the 
left  side  behind,  resting  on  the  10th  and  llth 
ribs;  the  kidneys  are  behind  high  up,  in  the 
hypochondriac  limibar  region,  just  coming 
below    the    free    borders    of    the    ribs;    most 

Kins  in  the  small  of  the  back  thou^t  to 
kidney  pains  are  pains  from  constipated 
bowels ;  kidney  pains  are  hi^  up  under 
the  ribs  behind.  The  genital  organs  lie  in 
the  hypogastric  and  right  and  left  iliac  re- 
gions, the  bladder  low  in  front  in  the  centre, 
the  uterus  slighily  above  in  the  centre,  the 
ovaries  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  right  and 
left  iliac  fossae. 

In  entomology,  the  whole  body  of  an  in- 
sect behind  the  thorax.  It  usually  consists  of 
rings  or  short  hollow  cylinders,  which  are 
united  by  a  joint  or  membrane,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  grub  of  the  chameleon  fly, 
slide  upon  one  another  like  the  tubes  of  a  tele- 
scope. Sometimes  it  bears  a  sting  or  an  ovi- 
positor, though  in  the  perfect  insect  no  appen- 
dages are   found. 

An  abdominal  ring  is  one  of  two  obtong 
tendinous  openir^s  or  "rings"  existing  in 
either  groin,  or  in  the  right  and  left  inguinal 
regions.  Tnrouah  these  rings  pass  the  sper- 
matic cord  in  Uie  one  sex,  and  the  circular 
ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  other.  Consult 
Taussig,  F.  J.,  'Surgical  Diseases  of  Abdo- 
men' (1910)  ;  Gray.  "Human  Anatomy'  (1916). 

ABDUCTION,  the  act  of  abducing  or  ab- 
ducting; a  taking  or  drawing  away',  and  spe- 
cifically an  unlawful  taking.  In  the  United 
Slates  the  word  abduction  is  ordinarily  applied 
to  the  illegal  seizure  and  detention  of  a  female 
for  the  pnrpose  of  concubinj^e,  prostitution 
or  marriage.  The  punishment  for  abduction 
varies  in  the  diflferert  States  of  the  Union. 
The  tendency  of  American  legislation  is  to 
Mttend  the  scope  of  the  term  beyond  its  com- 
mon law  limits.  In  many  Slates  the  statutes 
in  express  terms  look  to  the  punishment  and 
suppression  of  the  vices  which  are  involved 
in  me  sexual  acts  asually  contemplated  in  the 
uoUwfnl  taking  or  enticing  of  females.  They 
ar«  variously  directed  agaisst  the  taking  of  a 


woman  against  her  will   for  the  purpose  of 

compelling  her  by  force,  menace,  etc.,  to  marry ; 
against  the  taking  of  a  female  under  a  desig- 
nated age,  without  ihe  consent  of  her  lawful 
custodian,  for  the  purpose  of  marriage;  against 
the  taking  and  detaining  of  any  woman  against 
her  will,  with  intent  to  have  carnal  knowledge 
of  her,  or  that  another  shall  have  such  knowl- 
edge; against  the  invdgUng  or  enticing  of  an 
unmarried  female  of  previous  chaste  character 
into  a  house  of  ill  fame,  assignation  or  else- 
where for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or 
sexual  intercourse,  or  against  the  taking  and 
seduction  of  a  girl  under  a  designatea  age. 
In  common  and  English  law  this  offense  is 
of  three  kinds:  (I)  If  any  person  shall  ma- 
Uciously,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  lead,  or  take 
away,  or  detain,  any  child  under  the  age  of  10 
years,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  parents  or 
other  persons  having  the  lawful  charge  of 
such  child,  or  with  intent  to  steal  any  article  on 
its  person;  or  shall  receive  or  harbor  such 
dulo,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  so  stolen 
or  enticed, —  every  such  offender  shall  be  gulls' 
of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  penal  servitude 
for  not  more  than  seven  or  less  than  three 
years,    or   imprisoned,    with  or   without   hard 


labor,  for  any  term  not  more  than  t 
(2)  If  the  girl  is  under  the  : 
the  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to 
suffer  such  punishment,  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  as  the  court  shall  award.  (3) 
If  any  person  shall,  from  motives  of  lucre, 
take  away  or  detain  against  her  will,  any 
woman  having  any  interest,  present  or  future, 
in  any  real  or  personal  estate,  with  intent  to 
marry  or  defile  her,  or  to  cause  her  to  be  mar- 
ried or  defiled  by  any  other  person,  every  such 
offender,  and  every  person  counseling,  aii^n^ 
or  abetting  such  offender,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  lite, 
or  for  any  time  not  less  than  three  years,  or 
to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years.  If  the 
woman  first  consent  to  be  taken  away,  and 
afterward  refuse  to  continue  with  the  otfender, 
and  he  forcibly  detain  her;  or  if  she  be  forc- 
ibly taken  away  and  she  afterward  consent  to 
her  marriage  or  defilement;  or  if  she  be  taken 
away  with  her  own  consent,  obtained  by  fraud 
or  imposition,  the  otTense  is  the  same.  But  if 
a  man,  without  fraud,  deceit,  or  violence,  mar- 
ries a  woman  under  age,  without  the  consent 
of  her  father  or  guardian,  that  act  is  not  in- 
dictable at   common   law. 

In  logic,  abduction  is  a  form  of  reasoning 
in  which  the  greater  extreme  is  contained  in 
the  medium;  but  the  medium  is  not  so  evidently 
in  the  lesser  extreme.  Example:  'Whatever 
God  has  revealed  is  certainly  true;  now  God 
has  revealed  a  future  retribution;  therefore  a 
future  retribution  is  cert^nly  true.'  In  the 
use  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  the  minor  prop- 
osition must  be  proved  to  be  contained  in  the 

ABDUCTOR,  a  muscle,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  draw  a  limb  or  portion  of  a  limb  to  which 
it  is  attached  away  from  the  centre  of  that 
Umh.  AbdiKtor  of  the  thigh,  for  example, 
raises  the   thigh  away  from  the  centre  of  the 

in  law,  a  person  guilty  of  abductioa 
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ABD-UL-AKHAD'KHAN.  abd-ool-ak- 
ad'-kan,  Amir  of  Bokhara:  b.  18S2;  d  4  Jan. 
1911.  Head  of  modern  state  of  Bokhara  (q.v,) 
which  was  founded  by  the  Usbess  in  15th  cen- 
tury after  the  power  of  the  Golden  Horde  had 
been  crushed  t>y  Tamerlane.  At  the  inst 
of  Russia  he  abolished  slavery  and  was 
sidered  a  capable  and  conscientious  ruler,  ne 
succeeded  his  father  Muzafler  12  Nov.  1885, 
who  was  the  fifth  Amir  of  Bokhara,  of  the 
dynasty  of  Man^uts,  which  dates  from  end  of 
loth  century.  Muzafler  (1666)  proclaimed  a 
holy  war  against  Russia,  was  defeated  atjd 
forced  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  what  is  now  the 
Rtissian  district  of  Syr-Daria,  besides  paying  a 
large  war  indemnity  and  permitting  Russian 
trade.  Later  another  treah*  was  signed  (1873) 
and  the  state  became  a  Russian  dependency, 
Abd-ul-Akhad  upon  his  deadi  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Savid  Amir  Aim,  b.  3  Jan.  1880, 
the   present   ruler   of    Bokhaia. 

ABD-UL-AZIS-HAN,  ab'dol-a-zes'-hjui. 
32d  Sultoa  of  the  Ottoman  Turks;  b.  9  Feb. 
1830;  succeeded  his  brother  Abd-ul-Medjid 
(q.v.),  25  June  1861;  d.  4  June  1876.  At  first 
he  showed  himself  liberal-minded  and  open  to 
Western  ideas,  promising  economy  and  reform. 
But  ere  long  he  began  to  spend  vast  sums  on 
bis  army,  the  embellishment  of  his  capital, 
hunting  and  costly  journeys.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  political  tnps  was  in  1863  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  Fuad- 
Fasha  In  1867,  at  the  time  of  negj'otiation 
about  Crete,  notwithstanding  the  misunder- 
standings existing  between  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  European  powers,  Abd-ul-Aiis  went  to 
Paris  where  he  had  a  sumptuous  reception  at 
the  Universal  Exposition,  and,  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  spent  two  weeks  in  London.  His 
government  had  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  the  Cretan  insurrection  of  1866,  the 
Struggle  with  Rumania  and  Serlna  for  full 
autonomy  and  finally  the  outbreak  of  Moham- 
medan fanaticism.  In  1871,  after  the  death  of 
AaU-Pasha,  the  Sultan  strove  to  have  the  suc- 
cession settled  upon  bis  son,  Yussuf-Izedin,  in- 
stead of  his  nephew  Murad,  according  to  Turk- 
ish custom.  He  next  tried  to  set  Russia  against 
the  other  powers  and  plunged  ever  into  aeeper 
financial  difBculties,  while  his  stupid  mi^fov- 
emmeni  alienated  the  provinces  and  leif  in 
1875,  to  rising  in  Bosnia- Herzegovina,  Bul- 
garia and  the  Pasbalik  of  Belgrade.  At  last  a 
conspiracy  forced  him  to  dismiss  his  ministers, 
and  next  to  abdicate  ihe  throne,  30  May  1876. 
Four  days  later  he  was  found  dead.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Mehmed  Murad,  who 
was  shortly  deposed  on  the  ground  of  alleged 
insanity,  in  favor  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid,  and 
finally  murdered.  Consult  Millingen  (Osman 
Saifi-Bey)  <La  Turquie  sous  le  regne  d'Abd- 
ul-Azis'  (Brussels  1868)  ;  "Sultal  Abd-ul- 
Azis,"  in  the  Unsere  Zeit  (Vol.  I,  Leipzig, 
1877). 

ABDUL  BAHA,  eldest  son  of  Mirza  Ali, 
b.  23  May  1844.  He  has  been,  since  his  father's 
death  in  1892,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Bahai 
movement.  He  was  one  of  the  exiles  in  Akka, 
where  he  shared  his  father's  trials  and  tribula- 
tions and,  in  his  later  years,  the  burdens  of  the 
spiritual  and  social  direction  of  the  Bahai  col- 
ony. From  his  exile  he  continued  the  work  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Bahai  doctrine 


which,  under  his  able  management,  attracted 
wider  and  deeper  interest  than  it  had  under 
either  of  his  predecessors  in  aSict.  Carefully 
educated,  widely  read  in  almost  every  line  of 
thought  and  study,  and  trained  under  lus  father, 
Abdul  Baha  brought  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  sympathy,  coaviction,  enthusiasm,  able 
executive  ability,  a  broad  liberality  and  a 
strange  Oriental  fascination  of  character, 
which  has  made  him  a  power  in  the  religious 
life  of  Persia  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To 
him  in  exile  came  literally  streams  of  people 
from  all  over  Asia.  He  communed  with  them, 
advised  with  them,  taught  them  and  sent  them 
forth  converts,  apostles  and  teachers  of  the 
faith.  Bom  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Persia,  of  the  faithful  of  the  faithful,  he  dis- 
regarded race,  and  religious  prejudice,  caste 
and  color.  To  him-  came  millions  of  letters  in 
a  single  year  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and 
he  answered  them  all  personally.  He  kept  a 
staff  of  interpreters  and  secretaries.  All  lands 
of  problems  he  handled,  as  they  troubled  his 
visitors  or  followers,  personal,  religious,  social, 
political.  His  fame  reached  tne  western  world 
and  he  was  invited  to  represent  Bahaism  at  the 
Universal  Race  Congress  held  in  London  in 
July  1911.  This  he  was  not  able  to  do  but  he 
forwarded  a  paper  on  Spiritual  Unity  which 
attracted  much  attention  and,  in  general,  fa- 
vorable criticism.  In  this  paper  he  took  the  po- 
sition that  only  spiritual  unity  could  solve  the 
many  race  problems  now  facing  the  world. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  be  visited  England 
where  he  was  given  a  warm  welcome.  There 
he  made  addresses  before  many  churches, 
clubs,  associadons  and  societies,  among  them 
being  the  congregation  of  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force,  St.  John's,  Westminister,  Even  still 
greater  interest  was  shown  in  his  work  and 

g^rsonality  in  the  various  other  countries  of 
urope  which  he  visited,  more  especially  by 
France.  One  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  gath- 
ings  ever  met  together  welcomed  him  to  Paris. 
He  also  visited  Egypt  in  December  1911.  He 
reached  New  York  in  April  1912  where  he 
delivered  many  addresses,  one  of  them  before 
the  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. He  visited  Chicago,  Washington  and  a 
score  of  other  cities  from  coast  to  coast  and 
spoke  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  New 
■ThoughL  Mormon  and  .Free  Mason.  After 
nearly  six  months  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
he  relumed  to  England  where  he  spent  six 
weeks  and  another  two  months  in  France. 
Germany  and  Austria  also  entertained  him  on 
into  the  following  year,  when  he  returned 
home  to  the  land  of  his  ■exile,* 

Abdul  Baha  has  ever  been  one  of  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  the  disarmament  of  nations, 
which  he  asserts  is  the  first  requisite  of  inter- 
national peace.  This  b  the  natural  outcome  of 
his  religious  dogma  of  social  unity  in  spiritual 
thought  'No  man,*  he  asserts,  'except  the 
madman,  plots  against  an  unarmed  man;  and' 
no  msiitution,  except  the  outlaw  institution, 
plots  against  those  institutions  devoted  to  the 
service  of  humanity,  as,  for  example,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  and  the  Red  Cross."  Among  the 
works  of  Abdul  Baha  are:  'The  Mysterious 
Forces  of  Civiliiation,'  and  'Tablets  of  Ab- 
dul.>  See  MtizA  Husaim  Au  Nina;  and 
Bahaisk. 
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ABD-UL  HAMID  I,  abd-ool-ha-mid',  27th 
Sullan  of  Turkey,  son  of  Ahmed  111:  b._1725: 
d.  19  April  1789.  He  succeeded  his  brother 
Mustapha  III  in  1774.  He  was  involved  in 
two  wars  with  Russia,  and  the  treaty  of  Kut- 
chuk-Kainardji  in  1774  compelled  him  to  relin- 


uavigatton  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  protectorate 
of  Russia  over  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and 
Uoldavia,  guarantee  the  partition  of  Poland 
and  independence  of  the  Crimean  Tatars. 
This  Sultan  succeeded  in  quetline  the  rebellions 
instigated  by  several  of  his  pashas  and,  recog- 


Russia  and  the  latter's  ally-Austria  which  ended 
in  the  disaster  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  at  Kim- 
bum  (30  Dec.  1783)  and  the  loss  of  Ochakov. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  reign  Abd-ul  Hamid 


suffered  from  mental  and  physical  disorders 
and  died  19  April  1789,  just  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  a  formidable  invasion  to  the  north 
of  his  empire.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
SeUm  111.  Consult  Azim-Tarischi,  'Histoiy 
of  Abd-ul-Hatnid  and  Selim  111'  (Constanti- 
nople 1867). 

ABD-UL-HAMID  II,  34th  Sullan  of  die 
Ottoman  Empire :  b.  22  Sept.  1842,  second  son 
of  Abdul-Medjid,  reigned  from  1876  to  1909, 
when  he  was  deposed  and  made  a  state  pris- 
oner for  life.  His  uncl&  Abdul-Aztz,  a  prof- 
ligate debauchee,  was  dethroned  by  Midhat 
Pasha  ^q.v.)  in  1876,  and  was  found  shortly 
after  with  the  veins  of  his  wrists  cut  open 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Whether  it  was  a  case 
of  suiade  or  murder  has  never  been  decided. 
Abdul-Hamid's  brother  Murad  V  ascended  the 
throne,  but  was  deposed  again  in  a  few  months' 
time  owing,  it  was  said,  to  a  disordered  men- 
tal condition,  and  Abdul-Hamid  rdgned  in  his 
stead.  Up  to  that  time  he  was  ImowD  as  a 
debauched  weakling,  brought  up  in  the  luxuri- 
ous atmosphere  of  the  harem.  I^o  sooner, 
however,  had  he  grasped  the  reins  of  power, 
than  he  proved  himself  a  despotic  ruler  of  the 
strongest  type,  and  developed  into  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  unscrupulous  diplomatists  of 
his  age.  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  the 
country  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Tom 
l^  revolution,  corniption  and  bankruptcy 
within  her  borders,  Turkey  was  threatened 
with  war  outside  by  her  hereditary  enemy, 
Russia.  Even  the  European  powers  who  had 
labored  and  fought  to  keep  the  *Sick  Man  of 
Europe'  alive,  were  clamorously  demanding 
the  introduction  of  long-promised  and'  neces- 
sary_reforms._  By  a  skilful  policy  of  apparent 
acquiescence  in  every  demand  made  upon  him, 
the  new  ruler  managed  for  a  time  to  relieve 
the  external  pressure  and  devoted  his  immense 
.  energy  to  reorganising  the  army  and  the 
finances  of  the  slate.  He  speedily  crushed  the 
insurrection  in  Herzegovina  ana  Bosnia ;  by 
galvanizing  his  tottering  empire  with  new  life 
and  vigor,  he  showed  an  astonished  world  that 
the  Turk  was  not  so  "sick*  as  his  numerous 
doctors  imagined.  A  rejuvenated  Turkey  was 
the  last  thing  that  Russia  desired,  and  Alexan- 
der II  tost  no  time  in  declaring  war.  Abdul 
Hamid  accepted  the  challenge  and  conducted 


the  war  with  remarkable  abili^.  But  bis  en- 
emy was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  committed 
the  fatal  error  of  interfering  too  much  with 
his  generals.  The  surrender  of  Osman  Pasha 
at  Plevna  (q.v.)  to  the  Russians  and  Rumanians 
opened  a  clear  passage  for  the  victors  to  Con- 
stantinople. As  before  in  the  Crimean  War, 
Great  Britain  again  came  to  the  rescue.  Dis- 
raeli ordered  die  British  Fleet  to  the  Darda- 
nelles and  mobilized  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
whole  British  Empire.  This  unexpected  move 
checked  the  Russian  advance ;  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  (q.v.)  was  nullified  by  the  Berlin 
Congress,  and  a  totally  undeserved  new  lease 
of  hfe  was  granted  to  the  worst-ordered  state 
in  modem  history. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  deprived  TurkCT'  of 
her  Balkan  principalities:  Herzegovitia,  Bos- 
nia, Kars  and  Batum,  but  she  was  still  per- 
mitted to  retain  her  suzerainty  over  Eastern 
Rumelia. 

The  gloom  of  the  Hamidian  era  settled  like 
a  pall  over  the  land  of  the  Osmanli.  The  con- 
stitution and  parliament  inaugurated  by  Midhat 
were  abolished;  the  control  of  every  depart- 
ment of  state  was  centralized  in  the  banos  of 
the  SuLtan,  and  the  liberal  grand  vizier,  Mid- 
hat Pasha,  was  exiled  to  Arabia  and  strangled. 
He  was  too  honest  and  too  democratic  to  please 
hb  imperial  master.  European  jealousy  had 
hindered  Russia  from  wiping  out  the  plague 
spot  of  Europe,  and  Abdul  Hamid  was  clever 
enough  to  utilize  that  jealousy  by  playing  one 
power  off  against  the  other.  His  one  aim  was 
to  maintain  absolute  autocracy  at  home  and  to 
evade  the  demands  of  the  'infidels*  abroad. 
The  methods  he  employed  in  the  process  were 
truly  Oriental :  espionage,  bribery,  murder  and 
terrorism.  Many  powerful  persons  who  <tisa- 
greed  with  him  were  quietljf  removed  and  never 
beard  of  again.  Hi^  positions  were  conferred 
upon  unscrupulous  tools  or  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  governors  of  provinces  were  per- 
mitted to  squeeze  and  tyrannize  over  the  unhapry 
people  they  were  supposed  to  govern;  whole- 
sale massacres  of  (Dnristian  subjects  were  en- 
couraged —  or  at  least  tolerated.  Hordes  of 
savage  Kurds  exterminated  Armenians  by  the 
tliousand;  unspeakable  atrocities  sent  many  a 
thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  civilized  world; 
international  representations  and  diplomatic 
■Notes*  were  simply  showered  upon  the  hermit 
Sultan,  who  smilingly  accepted  them  all  and 
calmly  pursued  the  uneven  tenor  of  his  way. 
Nemesis,  however,  prepared  a  belated  instru- 
ment of  vengeance  to  compass  his  downfall  — 
die  Young  Turk  Party.  Persecutei  imprisoned 
and  judicially  murdered  at  home,  tne  survivors 
of  Uic  party  carried  on  their  propaganda  as 
Ae  •Committee  of  Union  and  Progress*  in 
Paris,  Geneva  and  London,  whilst  secret  agents 
canvassed  among  those  without  whose  help 
nothing  could  be  done  —  the  Turkish  army 
officers.  The  Albanians,  the  finest  soldiers  in 
that  army,  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  The  hour  struck  on  22 
July  1908,  when  Majors  Niazi  Bey  and  Enver 
Bey  raised  the  flM  of  military  revolt  at  Resna, 
in  Macedonia,  where  they  were  stationed  in 
command  of  the  troops.  They  pnx:laimed  the 
Constitution  and  threatened  to  march  on  Con- 
stantinople. Seeing  that  he  could,  no  longer 
count  on  the  loyalty  of  his  soldiers,  Abdul- 
Hamid  became  thoroughly  alanned  and  ca^tu- 
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issued  a  Hatt-i-Humayun  assuring  lo  the  people 
those  elementary  principles  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice they  had  never  before  enjoyed  The  revived 
Turkish  Parliament  opened  on  15  Jan.  1909. 
Kiamil  Pasha,  the  aeed  grand  vizier,  referred 
lo  the  'wise  and  prudent  policy"  of  the  Sultan 
"in  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolu- 
tion.* The  Government  soon  resigned,  however, 
owing  to  internal  dissensions.  Serious  disturb- 
ances broke  in  the  provinces ;  in  Ardana,  Asia 
Minor,  thousands  of  Armenians  and  two  Ameri- 
can missionaries  were  massacred.  The  spirit 
of  Abdul-Hamid  inspired  his  followers  to 
restore  the  old  order  of  things,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  instigated  the  mutiny 
that  broke  out  (14  April  1909)  among  the 
troops  sdll  loyal  to  him.  They  seized  the  Farlia- 
raent_  House,  telegraph  offices  and  bridges  of 
the  city.  Two  members  of  the  Committee  were 
murdered  and  several  others  arrested.  The 
minister  of  justice  was  killed  and  the  tninister 
of  marine  wounded.  For  the  moment  it  seemed 
that  Abdul-Hamid  would  emerge  victorious 
from  the  crisis,  but  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  promptly  sent  troops  to  Constan- 
tinople to  crust)  the  counter-revolution.  On  24 
Apnl  Gen.  Mahmtid  Shefket  Pasha  entered 
the  city  with  a  'constitutional"  army.  Consider- 
able street  fighting  developed  with  the  'loyal- 
■"'"  '  who  were  easily  overcome  by  the  Young 


brother  Mohammed  Reshad  EfEendi,  who  had 
tor  many  years  been  kept  in  isolation  to  pre- 
vent the  very  event  which  was  now  to  happen. 
(Se«  Mohammed  V),  The  ringleaders  of  the 
counter-revolution  were  court-martial  led  and 
40  of  them  handed  in  the  principal  public 
squares  of  the  city.    Abdul-Hamid  was  ban- 


diplomatists.  Many  uncomplimentary  epithets 
were  applied  to  him  during  his  dark  reign,  such 
as  "The  Great  Assassin,"  ■Abdul  the  Damned,' 
and  'The  Unspeakable  Turk."  Consult  Pears 
(Sir)  E.,  <Abdul  Hamid'  (in  Makers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Series,  New  York  1917). 

ABDULLAHI.    See  Khalifa,  The. 

ABD-UL-MEDJID.  abd-ool-me-jid'.  31sl 
Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  son  of  Mahmud 
II :  b.  23  April  or  6  May  1823 ;  acceded  1  July 
1839;  d.  25  June  1861.  He  received  the  usual 
enfeebling  harem  education^  his  father  failing  in 
his  efforts  to  rescue  his  children  from  the  sys- 
tem. On  Ills  accession  Turkish  affairs  were 
critical  The  great  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mehemet 
AH,  had  a  second  time  revolted;  10  days  pre- 
viously the  Turkish  admiral  had  turned  traitor 
and  put  the  entire  fleet  in  his  hands;  and  three 
days  afterward  Mehemct's  son  Ibrahim,  the 
greatest  Moslem  soldier  of  the  century,  had 
routed  the  Turkish  army  at  Nizib,  and  was 
marching  straight  on  Conslanlinople  where  the 
orthodox  party,  enraged  at  Mahmud's  reforms, 
Md  conspired  to  place  Mehemet  Ali  on  the 
throne.  But  the  European  powers  interfered, 
and  the  treaties  of  27  Nov.  1840  and  July  1841 


confined  Mehemet  to  Egypt  again.  Abd-ul- 
Medjid  at  once  set  about  complying  with  his 
ialher's  express  instructions  and  carrying  out 
his  reforms  ;  3  Nov.  1839,  he  promulgated  the 
•Hatti-sherif  of  Gulhane,*  placing  all  his  sub- 
jects on  full  religious  and  civil  equality,  and 
providing  for  security  of  life  and  property  to  alL 
with  just  and  equal  taxation,  administration  of 
laws,  and  conscription ;  February  1856,  after  the 
Crimean  War,  it  was  supplemented  by  another  to 
the  same  purport  But  the  Mussulman  aris- 
tocracy and  the  educated  classes  (Ulema)  re- 
garded it  as  an  anti-Mussulman  revolution  to  no 
profit  but  that  of  the  infidels,  and  fought  it  so 
furiously  that  it  remained  practically  inopera- 
tive, and  rather  sharfKned  the  edge  of  their  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Christians;  and  repeated  con- 
spiracies were  formed  against  his  life,  whose 
members  however  the  kindly  Sultan  would  not 
put  to  death.  His  right  hand  in  reform  woric 
was  the  able  and  humane  Reshid  Pasha,  a 
Mussulman  educated  in  France :  through  him 
the  army  was  reorganized  1843-44 ;  a  board  of 
education  instituted  1846;  a  university  founded, 
with  military,  medical,  and  agricultural  colleges ; 
a  hateful  capitation  tax  abolished,  slave-trading 
repressed,  and  commerce  advanced.  Nothing 
can  better  prove  the  intrinsic  and  hopeless  rot- 
tenness of  the  Mussulman  system  under  modem 
conditions  than  the  fact  that  these  measures 
were  written  in  water  and  died  almost  with 
their  birth;  their  main  fruit  was  bloody  insur- 
rections in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  of 
which  the  great  Syrian  massacres  of  1860  (see 
Syria)  were  the  worst.  In  1849  Abd-ul-Medjid 
honored  himself  by  boldly  refusing  to  surren- 
der Kossuth  and  the  other  Hunganan  refugees, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
at  the  joint  demand  of  Russia  and  Austria.  For 
the  Crimean  War,  and  its  antecedents  and  re- 
sults, see  that  head.  In  later  life  he  sank  into 
extravE^ance  and  sensuality;  but  he  was  essen- 
tially a  §ood-hearted  and  honorable  man,  power- 
less against  fate.  He  was  succeeded  not  by  one 
of  his  seven  sons,  but  by  his  brother  Ahd-ul- 
Aziz,  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  house  of 
Othinan. 

ABD-US-RAHMAN,  abd-oor-ra'man.  Sul- 
tan of  Fez  and  Morocco:  b.  1778;  succeeded 
his  uncle  1823;  d.  1859.  His  first  four  );ears 
of  rule  were  occupied  in  quelling  insurrections. 
Next,  Austria  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  for 
safety  against  pirates  levied  by  Morocco  on 
European  ships  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Sul- 
tan wisely  adjusted  the  dispute  by  relinquishing 
this  blackmail.  (See  Morocco.)  The  religious 
war  under  Abd-el-Kader  against  the  French  in 
Algeria  involved  Morocco  in  its  movements: 
the  defeat  by  the  French  in  1844  compelled  the 
Saltan  to  order  Abd-el-Kader  to  quit  the 
country,  which,  however,  he  did  not   for  thr^e 

Sars  longer.  The  inratical  habits  of  the 
oroccans  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  war 
with  more  than  one  European  state.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sidi- Mohammed 
(1859-73). 

ABD-UR-RAHMAN-RHAN,  ah<l-oor-ra'- 
man-Han,  amir  of  Afghanistan,  son  of  Afiul 
(uf'-zool)  Kahn,  nephew  of  the  amir  Shere  AU, 
grandson  of  Dost  Mohammed:  b.  Kabul.  1844; 
d.  3  Oct.  1901.  During  the  civil  war  of  1864  in 
Afghanistan  (q.v.)  between  Dost  Mohammed's 
sons,  he  played  a  leading  part  on  his  father's 
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aide  against  his  uacle,  won  several  battles,— 
the  important  victories  of  Shaikhabad  and 
I^elat-i-Ghilzai  were  mainly  due  to  his  ability, 
—  and  for  a  lime  his  father  i 


moderation  and  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  of  Badakh-shan.  In  1868.  however, 
Sherc  Ali  gained  the  mastery,  and  the  English 
govemmenl:  helped  to  put  down  further  resist- 
ance for  order's  sake.  Yakub-Khan  drove  out 
his  cousin  Abd-ur- Rahman,  who  after  hunted 
wanderings  reached  Russian  territory,  and  Gen- 
eral Kaufman  allowed  him  to  live  at  Samarcand 
with  a  pension  of  25,000  rubles  a  year.  Here 
he  remained  till  1879,  when  Shere  All's  death, 
and  the  weakness  of  Yakub,  whom  the  English 
bad  recognized  as  amir,  gave  him  a  chance  to 
return  to  Balkh,  where  he  was  welcomed.  The 
murder  of  the  British  Resident  at  Kabul  and 
Yakub's  deposition  followed ;  Abd-ur-Rahman 
came  forward  once  more,  and  was  acknowledged 
amir  by  the  principal  chiefs  and  the  EjigUsh 
government,  which  gave  him  a  subsidy  of  flftO.- 
000  a  ifear,  and  large  gifts  of  artillery,  rifles, 
ammunition,  etc.  In  1893  the  Indian  govern- 
ment turned  over  to  him  Kafiristan,  in  the 
Hindu-Kush  mountains,  and  he  brought  its 
savage  tribes  under  control  in  1896.  The  Eng- 
lish government  showed  him  great  honor,  as 
he  deserved;  and  made  him  G.CB.  and  G.C.S.l. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Habibullah- 
Khan,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
the  government  for  some  time. 

A  BECKET,  Thomaa.  See  Bekkct. 
Thomas  A. 

A-BECKETT,  Arthur  WiUianj.  English 
novelist  and  dramatist,  son  of  Gilbert  A^wtt 
A'Beckett:  b.  London,  2S  Oct  1844;  d. 
1909.  From  186S  to  1868  he  was  editor  of 
The  Glovmiorm,  after  which  he  edited  the 
BrittuiHia  Magazine  until  1870.  When  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out  he  was  sent 
to  the  theatre  of  war  as  special  correspondent 
ly  the  London  Standard  and  Globe.  In 
1874  he  became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  Punch,  a  position  which  he  retained  con- 
tinuously until  1902,  when  he  resigned  to  be- 
come editor  of  John  Bull.  Among  his  works 
are:  'Modem  Arabian  Nights'  (1885);  'London 
at  the  End  of  a  Centuiy'  (1900)  ;  'The  A'Bec- 
keits  of  Punch'  (1903);  'Recollections  of  a 
Humorist'    (190?). 

A'BECKETT,  Gilbert  Abbott,  English 
humorist:  b.  London,  9  Jan.  1811;  d.  Bou- 
logne, 30  Aug.  1856.  He  beffan  life  as  a 
lawyer  and  later  became  a  police  magistrate, 
but  he  became  famous  as  a  playwright,  writing 
over  60  plays.  In  collaboration  with  Mark 
Lemon  he  dramatized  'The  Chimes'  and  sev- 
eral other  works  by  Dickens.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Figaro  in  London,  which  was  later 
transformed  into  Punch,  of  whose  original  staff 
A'Beckett  was  a  member.  Among  his  most 
important  worlcs  are:  'Comic  History  o£  Eng- 
land' (new  ed.  1907)  ;  'Comic  History  of 
Rome>    (1852);   'Comic  Blackstone'    (1869). 

ABEBL,  David.  American  missionaty;  b. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J-,  12  June  1804;  d.  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  4  Sept,  1846.  He  studied  at  Rutgers 
College  and  at  the  Theological  Settiinary  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  and  in  1827  was 
vrdained  to  the  ministry.     For  two  years  he 


Was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  leaving 
there  in  1829  for  Canton,  China,  as  a  missionary. 
While  in  that  country  and  in  Java,  Singapore, 
and  Siam  he  did  much  good  work  m  spreading 
Christianity.  He  returned  to  America  in  1845, 
broken  down  in  health.  His  published  works 
include:  'The  Claims  of  the  World  to  the 
GospeV  'Residence  in  China,'  and  'The  Mis- 
sionary Convention  at  Jerusalem.'  An  accotmt 
of  his  life  has  been  written  by  G.  R.  Williamson. 

ABEKEH,  a-bflren,  Heinrich,  German 
divine  and  diplomat :  b.  Berlin,  8  Aug.  1809 ;  d. 
1872.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  Prussian  embassy 
in  Rome  in  1834,  and  in  1841  visited  England  to 
arrange  for  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant 
bishopric  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  attached  to 
the  Prussian  ministry  for  foreign  affairs  in 
1848,  and  in  1853  became  privy  councillor  of 
lection.  Associated  ofliciallj;  with  Bismarck  and 
with  King  William  II  during  the  campaigns 
of  1866  and  1870-71.  'Heinruh  Ab^en,  eiti 
schlichtes  Leben  in  bewegter  zeit'  (Berlin 
1898)  published  by  his  widow,  has  much  his- 
toric value.    See  Ems  Dispatch. 

ABEL,  second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
first  bom  being  Cain.  Abel  became  a  shepherd, 
while  Cain  became  an  agriculturalist  At  the 
end  of  the  first  season  both  offered  up  sacrifice 
to  the  Ddty,  Abel  bringing  the  firstlings  of 
his  flock  while  Cain  offered  the  first  fruits  of 
his  labor.  Abel's  offerings  were  accei>ted  but 
Cain's  ignored,  which  so  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  the  ktter  that  he  killed  his  brother  AbeL 
It  is  not  said  in  Genesis  why  Jehovah  rejected 
the  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  accepted  that  of  Abel; 


that  there  dwelt  in  him  a  spirit  of  righteousness, 
which  was  absent  in  his  brother.  The  story  is 
generally  regarded  as  reflecting  the  ancient 
belief  of  the  early  nomadic  tribes  that  the  herd- 
ing of  animals  is  more  pleasing  to  the  Dei^ 
than  the  more  settled  life  of  the  grower  of 
food  plants. 

ABEL.  Carl,  German  philologist :  b.  Bertin, 
1837;  A.  26  Nov,  1906.  After  finishiiu:  his 
studies  at  the  universities  of .  Berlin,  Munich 
and  Tubingen,  he  specialized  in  European  and 
Oriental  languages.  He  was,  at  various  times, 
teacher  of  philosophical  and  comparative  lin- 
guistics at  tne  Humboldt  Academy  of  Science, 
at  Berlin,  lecturer  at  Oxford  and  linguistic 
assistant  in  the  German  Foreign  Office.  Amoiu; 
his  many  works,  published  in  German,  French 
and  English,  are:  'Linguistic  Essays'  (1880); 
'  S  lavic  and  Latin,*  lectures  on  comparative 
lexicography,  delivered  at  Oxford  (1383); 
'Russland  und  die  Lage'  (1888);  'Letters  on 
International  Relations  before  and  during  the 
War  of  1870'    (London  1871). 

ABEL,  John  Jacob,  American  pharmacolo- 
gist and  physiological  chemist :  b.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  19  May  1857.  He  was  sraduated  at  the 
University  of  Mich%an  in  1883,  took  advanced 
work  in  physiology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Um- 
versity  1883-84,  studied  chemistiy  and  medi- 
cine at  Leipzig,  Strassburg,  Heidelberg,  Vienna, 
Berne,  Wurzburs  and  Berlin  1884-91,  taking 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Strassburg  in  1888.  Has 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemical  com- 
position of  animal  tissues  and  fluids  and  to  the 
toxic  and  therapeutical  action  of  various  sub- 
Stances  and  made  numerous  discoveries  in  these 
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fields.  He  has  held  the  chair  of  pharmacology 
in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore,  since  1893. 

ABEL,  Sir  Frederick  Aurustot,  English 
chemist:  b.  London,  17  July  182?;  d.  there  6 
Sept  1902.  As  a  specialist  in  explosives  be 
was  consulting  chemist  in  the  British  War 
Department,  from  18S4  until  1888,  improving 
considerably  tbe  processes  of  manufacture  of 
^n  cotton  and  blasting  gelatine,  In  collabora- 
tion with  James  Dewar  he  invented  cordite. 
His  most  important  works  are :  'Gun  Cotton' 
(1866);  'On  Explosive  Agents'  (1872);  'Re- 
searches in  Explosives'  (1875)  ;  'Electricity 
Applied  to  Explosive  Purposes'  (1884);  'Hand- 
book of  Chemistry'  (with  Colonel  Blexam, 
1854). 

ABEL,  Karl  Friedrich,  Ciennan  mu^ian 
and  composer :  b.  (jdthen,  1723 ;  d.  London, 
20  June  17S7.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sebastian 
Bach  and  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
famous  Dresden  band  of  tbe  Elector  of  Saxony 
King  of  Poland.  In  1758  he  went  to  England 
in  a  state  of  ^eat  destitution  and  some  years 
later  was  appomted  chamber  musician  to  Char- 
lotte, the  queen  of  George  HI.  He  and  John 
Christian  Bach,  the  son  of  his  old  teacher, 
directed  the  subscription  concerts,  known  as 
the  Bach-Abel  Concerts,  from  1765  until  1782. 
His  works  include  many  symphonies,  string 
quartets,  trios  and  piano  sonatas. 

ABEL,  Niels  Henrik,  Norwegian  mathe- 
matician: b,  Findoe,  5  Aug.  1802;  d.  Arendal, 
6  April  1829.  Having  finished  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Christiania,  in  1825,  he  spent  two 
years  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  instructor  at  the  University  and  at 
the  military  school  at  Christiania.  He  demon- 
strated for  the  first  time  tbe  impossibility  of 
solving  general  equations  of  any  degree  higher 
than  the  fourth  t^  the  elementary  processes  of 
algebra.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
theoiy  of  functions,  an  important  class  of  trans- 
cendental functions  being  known  as  'Abelian,' 
after  him.  The  binominal  theorem,  proved  by 
Newton  and  Euler,  were  more  widely  general- 
ized by  Ab^,  including  the  cases  of  irrational 
and  imaginary  exponents.  The  results  of  his 
labors,  in  two  volumes,  were  published  by  the 
Norwegian  government  (Christiania  1839). 

ABELARD,  ab-^lar  (Fr.  Abtigrd,  ib-i- 
lar),  Pierre,  pe-ar,  a  distinguished  philoso^er, 
and  lover  of  Heloise.  His  real  name  was  Pierre 
de  Palais,  the  other  being  a  nickname  spelled  in 
many  other  ways,  but  originally  Bajolardus, 
*bacon-Ucker,'  from  a  school  joke,  which  he 
changed  to  Habelardus,  "bacon-haver,"  as  "a 
retort :  b.  1079  near  Nantes,  in  the  little  village 
of  Pallet,  the  property  of  his  fathe^  Berengar; 
d.  Chalon-sur-Saone,  21  April  11«.  Full  of 
intellectual  enthusiasm,  he  gave  up  his  patri- 
mony to  his  youtwer  brothers  to  devote  himself 
to  a  life  of  slui^.  Those  studies  were  very 
wide,  though  the  usual  inclusion  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  is  an  error ;  but  his  chief  passion  was 
philosophy,  and  its  great  implement,  the  scho- 
lastic logic,  in  which  he  soon  became  the  most 
eminent  master  of  his  age.  Having  learned 
all  that  Brittany  could  teach  him.  he  went  to 
Paris,  the  university  of  which  attracted  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Guillaume 
de  Chamneaux,  a  follower  of  Anselm  and  an 
extreme  Realist,  ¥ras  the  most  aldlful  disputant 


of  his  time,  and  Abelard,  profiting  by  his  in- 
structions, was  often  victorious  over  his  master 
in  contests  of  wit  and  logical  acumen.  The 
friendship  of  Champeaux  was  soon  succeeded  by 
enmih' ;  and  Abelard,  who  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted his  22d  year,  removed  to  Melun,  whither 
he  was  soon  fallowed  by  a  multitude  of  young 
men,  attracted  from  Paris  by  his  great  reputa- 
tion. Hostility  still  pursued  him,  but  he  left 
Melun  for  Corbeil,  nearer  the  capital,  where  he 
was  still  more  admired  and  persecuted.  Soon 
after  he  ceased  teaching  to  recruit  his  strength, 
and  after  two  years  returned  to  Paris  and  found 
that  his  former  teacher  had  removed  to  a 
monastery  outside   the  city. 

He  again  joined  issue  with  him  and  gained  so 
complete  a  triumph  that  he  opened  in  Paris  a 
school  of  rhetoric,  the  fame  of  which  soon  de- 
prived all  the  others  of  their  pupils.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  appointed  to  his  rival's  chair 
in  the  cathedral  school  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he 
educated  many  distinguished  scholars,  among 
whom  were  the  future  Pope  Celestin  II,  Peter 
of  Lombardy,  bishop  of  Paris,  Berenger,  bishop 
of  Poictiers.  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

At  this  time  there  resided  close  to  Notre 
Dame,  a  yotmg  lady,  by  name  Heloise,  niece  to 
the  canon  Fulberl,  then  of  the  age  of  17,  and 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  genius,  and  varied 
accomplishments.  Abelard  became  mspired  with 
such  violent  love  for  Heloise  as  to  forget  his 
duty,  bis  lectures,  and  his  fame.  Heloise  was 
no  less  susceptible.  Under  the  pretext  of  fin- 
ishing her  education  be  obtained  Fulbert's  pei^ 
mission  to  visit  her,  and  finally  became  a  resident 
in  his  house.  His  conduct  in  abusing  the  confi- 
dence which  had  been  placed  in  him  opened  the 
eyes  of  Fulbert.  He  separated  the  lovers,  but 
too  late.  Abelard  fled  with  her  to  Brittany; 
where  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  who  died 
early.  Abelard  now  resolved  to  marry  her  se- 
cretly. Fulbert  gave  his  consent,  the  marriage 
was  performed,  and  in  order  to  keep  it  secret 
Heloise  remained  with  her  uncle,  while  Abelard 
retained  his  former  lodgings  and  continued  his 
lectures.  Abelard,  however,  carried  her  off  a 
second  time  and  placed  her  in  the  convent  of 
Argenteuil, 

Fulbert  erroneously  believed  it  was  Intended 
to  force  her  to  take  tnc  veil,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  rage  subjected  Abelard  to  mutilation. 
He  became,  tn  consequence,  a  monk  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  and  Heloise  took  the  veil  at  St.  Ar- 
genteuil. After  time  had  somewhat  moderated 
his  grief  he  resumed  teaching.  At  the  Council 
of  Soissons  (1121),  no  defense  being  permitted 
him,  his  'Essay  on  the  Trinity'  was  declared 
heretical,  and  be  was  condemned  to  bum  it  with 
his  own  hands.  Continued  persecutions  obliged 
lum  at  last  to  leave  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  and 
to  retire  to  a  place  near  Nogent-sur- Seine, 
where  he  built  a  rude  hut  in  which  he  deter- 
mined to  live  a  hermit's  life.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, students  flocked  to  him,  and  they  built  him 
an  oratory,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  hence  called  Paraclete.  Being  subse- 
quently appointed  abbot  of  St.  Gtldas  de  Ruys, 
in  Brittany,  he  invited  Hiloise  and  her  religious 
sisterhood,  on  the  dissolution  of  their  monastery 
at  Argenteuil,  to  reside  at  the  above  oratory,  and 
received  them  there.  He  lived  for  some  10 
years  at  St,  (^)das.  Ultimately,  however,  he 
fled  from  it  and  lived  for  a  time  in  other  parts 
of  Brittany. 
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Saint  fiernard  of  ClairvauX,  the  leading  op- 
poDent  of  the  rationalisiic  school  of  Abelard, 
kid  his  doctrines  before  the  Council  of  Sens  in 
n4(^  had  them  condemned  by  the  Pope,  and  ob- 
tained an  order  for  his  impnsonment.  Abelard 
appealed  lo  the  Pope,  publisbiog  his  defense,  and 
■went  to  Rome.  Passmg  through  Cluny  he  vis- 
ited Peter  the  Venerable,  who  was  abbot  there. 
This  humane  and  enlightened  divine  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  enemies,  but 
Abelard  resolved  to  end  his  days  in  retirement. 
The  severe  penances  which  he  imposed  upon 
himself,  together  with  the  grief  which  never  left 
his  heart,  gradually  consumed  his  strength,  and 
he  died,  a  pattern  of  monastic  discipline,  in 
1142,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Chalons- 
sur-Saone.  Helotse  begged  his  body  and  bad 
iim  buried  in  the  Paraclete,  of  which  she  was 
at  that  time  the  abbess,  with  the  view  of  repos- 
ing in  death  by  his  side.  Helolse  died  there 
lA  Mav  1164.  In  1800  the  ashes  of  both  were 
carried  to  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments 
at  Paris,  and  in  November  1817  were  deposited 
under  a  chapel  within  the  precincts  of  tbe  church 
of  Monamy.  The  small  chapel,  in  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  marble  monument,  in  which  the 
^lures  of  the  ill-fated  pair  are  seen  reposing 
side  by  side,  is  now  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  Parisian  cemetery  of   Pere  la 

Abelard  was  distinguished  as  a  grammarian, 
orator,  Ic^dan,  poet,  musician,  philosopher, 
theologian,   and  mathematician.     As  a  philoso- 

K'  er  he  founded  an  eclectic  system  commonly 
t  erroneously  termed  Conccptualisni,  which 
lay  midway  between  the  prevalent  Realism^  rep- 
resented in  its  most  advanced  form  by  WiUiam 
of  Champeaux,  and  extreme  Nominalism,  rep- 
resented in  the  teaching  of  his  other  master, 
RosccUin,  and  largely  approached  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy.  In  ethics  Abelard  placed  much 
emphasis  on  the  subjective  intention,  which  he 
held  to  determine  the  moral  value  as  well  as 
the  moral  character  of  man's  action.  Along  this 
line  his  work  is  notable,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  successors  did  little  in  connection  -  with 
morals,  for  they  did  not  regard  the  rules  of 
human  conduct  as  within  the  neld  of  philosophic 
discussion.  His  love  and  his  misfortunes  have 
secured  his  name  from  oblivion;  and  the  man 
whom  his  own  century  admired  as  a  profound 
dialectician  is  now  celebrated  as  the  martyr  of 
love.  Abelard's  works  were  all  written  in 
Latin.  They  were  first  printed  at  Paris  in 
1616,  are  to  be  found  in  Migne,  'Patrologia 
Latina*  (Vol.  CLXXVIII,  Pans  18S5).  Other 
editions  of  special  works  are  'Ouvrages  inedits 
d'Abilard,'  edited  by  Victor  Cousin  Ob.,  1836)  ; 
'Opera'  (2  vols.,  1849-59);  <Sic  et  Non.> 
edited  by  E.  L.  T.  Henke  and  G.  L.  Lindenkohl 
(Marburg  I8SI)  ;  'Planctus  Virginum  Israel 
super  filia  Jepta;  Galaditse,'  edited  by  W,  Meyer 
and  W.  Brambach  (Munich  1886) ;  'Tractatus 
de  Unitate  et  Trinitate,'  discovered,  edited, 
and  published  by  R.  Stolile  under  the  title, 
'Abilards  1121  zu  Soissons  verurtheilter  Trac- 
Utus,etc.>  (Freiburg-im-Breisgaul891)  ;  <Hym- 
narius  Paraclitcnsius,'  edited  by  G.  M.  Dreves 
(Paris  1891).  The  letters  of  Abelard  and 
HJIoise  have  been  often  published  in  the  origi' 
nal  and  translations.  Pope's  epistle  ^Eloisa  to 
Abelard*  is  founded  upon  them.  There  is  a 
complete  English  translation  by  J.  Berington, 
with  the  Latin  text,  'The  History  of  the  Uves 


of  AbeiUard  and  H^loise'  (Birmingham  1788). 
edited  by  H,  Mills  (London  18S0).  Consult  also 
Wight,  O.  W.,  'Lives  and  Letters  of  Abelard 
an<rHeloise>  (New  York  1861);  Morton,  H., 
'Love  Letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise'  (ib., 
1901);  Richardson,  A.  S.,  "Abelard  and  Heloise* 


(New  York   1893):   Deutsch,  S.   M., 

'Abalards  Verurtheilung  zu  Sens,  1141,  nach 
den  Quellen  kritisch  dargestellt'  (Berlin  1880)  ; 
id.,  'Peter  Abalard,  ein  fcrilischer  Theologc  des 
zwolften  Jahrhunderts'  (Leipsic  1883);  Haus- 
rath,  A.,  'Peter  Abalard'  (ib..  1893) ;  Hoyd,  H., 
'Abalard  und  seine  Lehre  in  Verhaltniss  zur 
Kirche  und  ihrem  Dogma'  (Ratisbon  1863) ; 
McCabe.  J.,  'Peter  Abelard'  (New  York  1901)  ; 
Poole,  R.  L,  'Illustrations  of  the  History  of 
Medizval  Thought'  (London  1884)  ;  Rash- 
dall,  'Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages*  (Ox- 
ford 189S);  Remusat  C.  de,  <L  vie  re  Pierre 
Abelard'  (Paris  18S5),  the  standard  biography 
of  AbeUrd;  id.,  <Abela«L'  a  drama  (Paris 
1877)  :  Sauerland,  H.  V.,  'Abilard  und  Heloise' 
(Frankfort  1879)  ;  Thaner,  F.,  'Abalard  und 
das  canonische  Recht'  (GraU  1900)  ;  Tiby,  P., 
'Deux  convens  au  moyen  age,  ou  I'abbaye  de 
Saint  Gildas  et  le  Paraclet  au  temps  d' Abelard 
et  d'Hcloise'  (Paris  1851) ;  Vacandard,  E., 
'Abilard,  sa  lutte  avec  Saint  Bernard,  sa  doc- 
trine, sa  m6thode'  (Paris  1881);  Wilkens,  C 
A,  'Peter  Abelard'  (Bremen  1851). 

ABELIN,  Johum  Pfailipp,  a^^-len,  Gct- 
man  historian:  d.  about  1637  at  Strasburg;  was 
also  known  as  Johann  Ludwig  Gotttiued  or 
GOTOmzDUS  under  which  name  he  wrote  'Thea- 
trum  Europaeum,'  a  history  of  the  world  down 
to  1619,  illustrated  with  Merian's  beautiful  cop- 
perplate engravings  (21  vols.,  Frankfort  1633- 
1738) ;  'Historia  Antipodum'  (Frankfort 
1635) ;  and  other  works. 

ABBM  BSRA,  i'bia  «t'ra,  or  Ibn  Esra, 
properly  Abraham  ben  Meir  ibn  Esra,  Jewish 
scholar;  b.  Toledo,  Spain,  between  1093  and 
1097;  d.  23  Jan.  1167.  While  still  a  young  man 
he  traveled  extensively  and  visited  Italy,  France, 
England  and  Egypt,  but  spent  his-  later  life  in 
Rome.  He  was  a  profound  scholar  of  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Aramaic  languages,  as  well 
lathematics,   medicine,    astronomy    and 


the  Old  Testament,'  but  he  also 
wrote  extensively  on  astrolc^,  some  of  his 
treatises  on  that  subiect  bang  published  in 
Latin.  His  'Isaiah'  has  been  translated  into 
English  (London  1873),  while  his  'Canticles' 
appear  in  'Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature' 
(VoL  II,  London  1877). 

ABBNSBERQ,  a'b^ns-bSric  (rtrmany,  town 
in  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Abends,  a  branch 
of  the  Danube,  18  miles  southwest  of  Ratisbon, 
with  a  population  of  2300.  Its  warm  mineral 
springs  nave  made  it  a  health  resort  to  a  limited 
extent.  On  20  April  1809  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  battle  between  the  French  under  Napoleon 
and  the  Austrians,  whereby  the  former  gained 
snch  advantages  as  lead  up  to  thetr  final  victory 
at  Eckmiihl. 

ABBOKUTA,  al>E-6-koo'ta,  city  in  Egba- 
land.  a  division  of  Yoruba,  on  the  Slave  Coast, 
north  of  Lagos,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail.    "The  population  >s  estimated  at  consider- 
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ably  over  a  quarter  of  a  millioD.  It  was  founded 
some  time  in  the  ihird  decade  of  last  century 
l^  a  combination  o£  various  local  tribes  as  a 
mutual  protection  against  the  slavers,  who 
raided  this  region  extensively.  The  inhabitants 
are  an  industrious  people,  expert  in  various 
crafts,  especially  in  buildine  and  textiles.  A 
considerable  trade  is  done  oetween  t^m  and 


is  the  most  important. 

ABERAVON,  ab'er-i'von.  Wales,  seaport 
town  of  Glamorganshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon  on  Swansea  Bay,  11  miles  bv  rail  south- 
east of  Sitansea,  It  is  the  seat  of  the  important 
metal  industry  of  the  vale  of  Avon  with  iron. 
Steel,  tin-plate,  coiHKr  melting  and  engineering 
works.    Pop.  11,000. 

ABERCARN,  ab'er-kara,  England,  a  town 
of  Monmouthshire,  on  the  Great  Western  Ry. 
10  miles  northwest  of  Newport,  with  important 
coal  and  iron  mines  and  allied  manufactures. 
Pop.  17,000. 

ABBRCROHBIE,  John,  ib'er-kriim'b!, 
Scottish  physician:  b.  Aberdeen,  10  Oct.  1780; 
d.  14  Nov.  1844.  After  graduating  from  the 
medical  school  in  Edinburgh  TJmversity,  in 
1803,  he  b^an  a  private  practice  in  the  city  and 
soon  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  con- 
sulting physicians  of  the  country.  His  fame, 
however,  rested  mostly  on  his  writings,  and 
especially  on  hi^  'The  Intellectual  Powers  and 
the  Moral  Feelings*  (London  1833).  Though 
possessed  of  no  scientific  value,  his  works  were 
immensely  popular  on  accoudt  of  their  readable 
qualities,  their  highly  religious  tone  being 
especially  acceptable  to  the  people  of  his  time. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
nation  may  be  judged  by  the  many  honors  that 
were  bestowed  on  him,  among  them  bein^  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  Oxford,  the  rectorship  of 
Marischal  College,  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
RoyaI_  Society  of  Edinburgh  and  the  office  of 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King  for  Scotland. 
ABERCROMBIE,  John  William,  Ameri- 
can educator  and  congressman:  b.  Kelly's 
Creek,  Ala.,  17  May  1866.  In  1886  he  was 
graduated  from  Oxford  College  and,  two  years 
later,  from  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  was  appointed  president  of  Ash- 
land College  after  graduating  from  college  and 
on  completing  his  legal  studies  he  c«caine 
principal  of  Cleburne  Institute,  both  Alabama 
mstitutions.  For  two  years,  from  1890  until 
1892,  he  was  president  of  Bowdon  College, 
Geor^a,  after  which  he  was  for  six  years 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Anniston,  Ala. 
For  a  while,  during  1897,  he  was  president  of 
the  Southern  Female  Seminary,  now  the  Annis- 
ton College  for  Young  Ladies,  after  which  he 
was,  for  tour  years,  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  his  native  State.  In  1902  he  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  From 
1896  to  1898  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education.  From  1900  lo  1904  he  was 
a  director  of  the  National  Education  Assoda- 
IJon  and'  from  1905  to  1906  he  was  president 
of  the  Southern  Educational  Association.  In 
1912  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

ABERCROMBY,  Dtvid,  Scottish  philoso- 
pher :  d  about  1702.    His  chief  work  is  entitled 


'A  Discourse  of  Wit'  (1686).  He  also  wrote 
many  treatises  and  his  work  is  said  to  antedate 
the  so-calted  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy, 

ABERCROMBY,  or  ABERCROMBIE, 
James,  British  soldier:  b.  -Glasshaugh,  Scot- 
Tand,  1706;  d.  1781.  He  is  especially  known  as 
the  commander  of  the  15,000  British  troops  who 
attacked   Ticonderoga,   8   July   1758,   being   re- 

Eulsed  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  He  obtained 
is  commission  in  the  British  Army  as  major 
in  1742  and  in  1756  was  sent  to  America,  being 
then  a  major-general.  In  September  1758,  fol- 
lowing his  disastrous  defeat  at  Ticonderoga, 
he  was  superceded  in  command  by  Sir  Jeffery 
Amherst,  whereupon  he  returned  to  England, 
became  a  member  of  Parliament  and  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  King's  colonial  policy,  A  full 
account  of  his  career  in  America  is  given  in 
Parkraan's  'Montcalm  and  Wolfe'  (Boston 
1884). 

ABERCROMBY,  Sir  Ralph,  distinguished 
British  soldier:  b,  Menstry,  Scotland,' October 
1734;  d.  28  March  1801.  He  was  designed  for 
the  bar  by  his  father  and  studied  from  1752  to 
17S5  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
University  of  Leipsic.  His  natural  incTination, 
however,  was  toward  a  military  career,  so  in 
1758  a  comet's  commission  was  procured  for 
him  in  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  with  which 
re^ment  he  went  to  Germany  and  saw  some, 
active  service,  as  well  as  gained  his  first  ex- 
perience. After  peace  was  concluded  he  was 
stationed  in  Ireland  for  some  years,  but  in 
1767  he  married  and  retired  to  private  life.  In 
1793  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  York  to  Hol- 
land, in  which  unfortunate  campaign  he  was 
one  of  the  few  to  distinguish  themselves.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  chief- 
in-command  of  an  expedition  lo  the  West 
Indies,  which  he  conducted  with  marked  suc- 
cess, capturing  Demerara,  Grenada,  Essequibo 
and  Trinidad  Soon  after  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  Ireland, 
but  so  obviously  was  he  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Government's  policy  of  repression  in  that 
country  that  he  was  transferred  to  Scotland. 
In  1799  he  was  appointed  second  in  command 
lo  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land, another  ignominious  campaign,  where 
Abercromby  was  the  only  one  to  conduct  him-  . 
self  with  distinction.  ()n  his  return  be  was 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  fleet  anchored  in  Aboukir 
Bay;  2  March  1801.  On  the  7th  Abercromby 
reconnoitered  the  shore  in  person.  The  next 
day  a  landing  was  effected  in  spite  of  a  heavy 
fire  and  within  a  few  days  the  enemy  was 
driven  within  his  lines  around  Alexandria.  On 
21  March  Menou  attempted  to  surprise  the 
British  camp;  a  terrible  battle  followed,  in 
which  the  British  forces  were  conq>letely  vic- 
torious, but  Abercromby  had  been  mortally 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball  which  caused  his 
death  some  days  later.  The  gratitude  of  the 
nation  for  his  services  took  the  form  of  a 
peerage,  granted  to  his  widow  and  afterwards 
enjoyed  by  his  son,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Abercromby. 

ABERDARE,  Sb'fr-dar',  Wales,  a  town  of 
Glamorganshire,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Cynon  and  Dar,  and  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  four  miles  southwest  of  Merlhyr 
Tydril.    It  is  an  important  coal-mintng  centre. 
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;  (T  London,  14  Dec.  I860, 
educated  a.t  Harrow  and  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Shortiy  after  reluming  from  a 
Continental  and  Grecian  tour,  full  of  classical 
enthusiasm,  he  established  the  Athenian  So- 
ciety; whence  Byron's  sneer 

"  Pint  in  Uw  <wt-fad  t^ulnni  itull  be  aam 
Ttie  tnvelBd  thuie.  Atheoian  Absdeen." 

He  severely  criticised  Gell  in  the  Edintmrgk 
Review  and  wrote  an  introduction  to  Wilkins' 
translation  of  Vitruvius^  published  separately 
in  1822  as  'An  Inquiry  "ito  the  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Athenian  Architecture.*  In  1806 
he  entered  Parliament  as  a  Scottish  representa- 
tive peer,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  In  1813 
he  was  sent  to  Austria  to  bring  it  into 
the  coalition  against  Napoleon,  and  in 
1814  was  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of 
Prague;  he  won  credit  in  diplomacy,  and  the 
same  year  was  made  Viscount  Gordon  in  the 
British  peerage.  During  1815-28  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  estates.  In  1828  be  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  few 
months  later  foreign  secretary  in  Wellington's 
Cabinet;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Greek  independence  recognized.  He  warmly 
supported  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  and  Catholic  Emancipation.  Peel  had  him 
in  both  his  Cabinets,  1834-35  as  colonial  secre- 
tary, 1841-46  as  foreign  secretary.  In  1846. 
during  the  struggle  which  rent  the  Established 
Chur^  of  Scotland  in  twain,  he  broi^t  in  a 
compromise  bill  which  was  denounced  by  both 
halves;  and  after  the  Disruption  in  1843  again 
attempted  conciliatory  measures  without  result. 
On  Peel's  death  in  1850  he  became  the  leader 
of  the  free-trade  Conservatives.  The  Derby 
administration  being  unable  to  stand.  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1853  formed  a.  coalition  ministry. 
In  it  were  such  men  as  Russell,  Palmersion  and 
Gladstone.  For  a  time  it  was  very  popular; 
unluckily  the  Crimean  War  supervened. 
Aberdeen's  tardiness  of  action  and  reluctance 
.  to  enter  on  hostilities,  the  result  of  a  constitu- 
tional aversion  to  war,  irritated  the  country, 
which  was  in  one  of  its  periodical  anti-Russian 
frenzies,  and  bent  on  fighting.  Moreover,  the 
early  portion  of  the  war  was  sbockinglY  mis- 
managed, as  those  of  commercial  countnes  al- 
ways are ;  and  on  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  inquiry,  the  ministry,  which  had  uni- 
formly resisted  the  motion,  resigned,  and 
Palmerston's  succeeded  it.  This  closed  Aber- 
deen's public  life.  His  dislike  to  Fspirited" 
foreign  policies  and  interference  with  other 
countries,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Holy 
Alliance,  gave  him  the  name  of  an  enemy  to 
Hberty;  but  the  above  detail  shows  its  imustice. 
Consult  Gordon  'Earl  of  Aberdeen*  (London 
1893). 

ABERDEEN,  John  Campbell  Huniltoa 
Gordon,  1st  Mabqitis  of:  b.  3  Aug.  1847.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  as  7lh  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
in  1870;  was  lord-licutcnant  of  Ireland,  1886. 
1905-15;  and  governor-general  of  Canada, 
1893-9a  He  was  created  a  Marquis  in  1915. 
Isabel  Maria,  Marchioness  of  Aberdeen,  wife 


of  above,  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dudley 
Coutts  Majoribanks,  1st  Baron  Tweedmoutli 
and  a  prominent  banker.  She  was  b.  Inverness- 
shire,  Scotland,  1857.  At  an  early  age  she 
became  interested  in  social  and  political  work, 
has  been  especially  prominent  in  organizations 
which  have  as  their  object  the  raising  of  the 
status  of  women,  and  has  held  the  office  of 
president  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women.  Her  literary  works  are:  *Throi«!h 
Canada  with  a  Kod^' ;  'Our  Lady  of  the 
Sunshine*  (1910);  'Ireland's  Crusade  against 
Tuberculosis*    (1908). 

ABERDEEN,  Miss.,  city  and  coun^-seat 
of  Monroe  County;  on  the  Torabigbee  River, 
and  the  Illinois  Cent,  the  St.  L.  &  San  F.,  and 
the  Mobile  &  O.  railroads;  130  miles  southeast 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Its  chief  trade  and  manu- 
facture are  cotton  and  cotton  products,  lumber 
coming  next.  There  are  also  oil  and  grist  mills 
and  manufactures  of  clothing,  buttons,  barrel- 
staves,  wagon  spokes,  etc.  The  waterworks 
and  electric  light  plant  are  owned  tw  the  city. 
Pop.  (J910)  3,708;  (1917)  4,500. 

ABERDEEN,  S,  D,,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Brown  County,  on  the  Chicago  &  N.  W., 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Minn. 
&  St.  L.,  and  Great  Northern  railroads; 
280  miles  west  of  Minneapolis,  125  miles  north- 
east of  Pierre.  It  is  the  farming  and  lumber 
trade  centre  of  a  large  section;  manufactures 
boots  and  shoes.  Hour  and  feed,  soap,  plows, 
machinery,  chemicals,  soft  and  pressed  bricl^ 
clothing,  candy,  and  artesian  well  supplies,  etc., 
and  has  10  grain  elevators,  granite  and  marble 
works  and  creameries.  Its  factories  are  sup- 
plied with  abundant  water  power  furnished  by 
artesian  wells.  It  has  Feaeral  and  municipal 
buildings,  a  court  house,  an  opera  house,  five 
inside  parks,  national  banks,  several  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,  a  system  of 
graded  public  schools  and  a  State  normal  and 
industrial  school,  a  Carnegie  library.  The  value 
of  taxable  property  is  $13,669,100.  Aberdeen 
was  settled  in  1880,  inc.  1882  and  was  one  of 
the  first  cities  to  adopt  commission  government. 
Pop.  (1910)  10,753;  (1917)    14,760. 

ABERDEEN,  Wash.,  city  in  ChchaUs 
County,  at  the  head  of  Grays  Harbor,  on  the 
Chehalis  River,  50  miles  west  of  Olympia.  and 
on  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul,  and  other  railroads.  It  is  a 
lumber  and  dairy  centre.  The  city  has 
logging,  lumber  and  shingle  mills,  co_y)erages, 
shipyards  and  fish- curing  houses.  There  is 
steamship  communication  with  the  Paci£c  ports. 
The  waterworks  are  the  property  of  the  ci^. 
Pop.  (1910),  13,660;  (1917)  18,300. 

ABERDEEN,  Scotland,  the  chief  city  and 
seaport  in  N.  Scotland,  fourth  largest  in  all 
Scotland;  lies  in  Aberdeenshire,  of  which  it  is 
the  county  town,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Dec  and  Don  rivers,  130>^  miles  northeast  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  N.  British  Railway,  also  on 
the  Caledonian  N.  Scotland  Railway.  William 
the  Lion  gave  it  a  charter  in  1179;  and. its  priv- 
ileges were  subsequently  extended  by  Robert 
Bruce,  The  English  burned  it  in  1336.  but  it  was 
soon  rebuilt ;  within  the  same  parliamentary 
boundary  is  a  small  town  a  mile  north  near  the 
Don  mouth,  formerly  called  Old  Aberdeen,  the 
seat  of  St.   Marchar's  Cathedral    (13S7-1S27), 
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now  represented  In'  the  granite  nave,  which,  as 
restored  since  1869,  is  used  as  a  parish  church. 
King's  College  and  University,  founded  by 
Bishop  Elphinstone  in  Old  Aberdeen  in  1494, 
and  Marischal  College  and  University  founded 
by  the  Earl  Marischal  in  New  Aberdeen  in 
1593.  were  in  1858  united  into  one  institution, 
The  University  of  Aberdeen  (q.v,)-  With 
Glasgow  University  it  sends  one  member  to 
Parliament.  Marischal  College  was  rebuilt  in 
1841  and  additions  were  made  in  1895  and  1906. 
Kings  College  is  a  stately  fabric,  its  chapel, 
dating  from  ISOO,  is  adorned  with  exquisite 
wootPcarvings.  The  university  is  richly  en- 
dowed by  the  State  and  private  bequests  and 
is  a  beneficiary  of  the  Gamete  Trust  Fund. 
In  the  I7th  century  Aberdeen  had  become  an 
important  place,  but  it  suffered  much  from  both 
parties  in  the  civil  wars.  It  has  a  flourishing 
trade  and  thriving  manufactures;  and  having 
been  largely  rebuilt  of  granite  and  extended 
since  the  formation  of  Union  street  in  1800,  the 
■Granite  City"  now  offers  a  handsome  and 
regular  aspect.  Among  the  chief  public 
edifices  are  the  Municipal  and  County  buildings, 
the  poBt-otfice,  Market  Hall,  Trades  Hall,  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  Grwn- 
mar  school,  the  art  gallery  and  art  school,  the 
music  hallj  public  library.  College  of  Agrkul- 
tnre  and  Gordon's  College.  The  last  has  been 
much  extended  as  a  technical  school,  the 
foundati<Hiers  being  no  longer  resident;  while 
the  infirmary  was  reconstructed  and  modem- 
bed  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  Jubilee  (1837). 
Of  more  than  60  places  of  worship  those  of 
~"it  interest  are  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 


E laced  in  1887,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
uUt  in  1859,  with  a  spire  200  feet  high.  One 
may  also  notice  the  Market-cross  (1686),  the 
Wallace,  Gordon  Pasha,  and  three  other  statues, 
the  Ehithie  public  park  of  47  acres,  Victoria 
Park,  Union  Terrace,  and  the  four  bridges 
spanning  the  River  Dee,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  date  from  1320.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  and 
docks,  good  steamship  and  railway  facilities 
and  does  a  large  import  and  export  tradcL 
beii^  the  leading  port  for  the  White  Sea  and 
Baltic  trades,  llie  chief  exports  are  woolens, 
linens,  cotton  yams,  paper,  combs,  granite 
(hewn  and  polished),  cattle,  grain,  preserved 
provisions  and  fish.  Aberdeen  is  one  of  the 
most  important  fish-trawjing  centres  and  has 
the  largest  granite  polishing  works  in  the 
kingdom,  the  art  of  ^anite  polishing  having 
been  revived  here  m  1818  Iq'  Alexander 
McDonald.  There  are  also  several  lai^e  paper 
works  nearby.  Shipbuilding  was  former^  a 
prosperous  industry,  the  Aberdeen  clipper-bow 
ships  being  celebrated  as  fast  sailers,  but  now  is 
gr^tly  contracted.  The  city  sends  two  metn- 
Bers  to  Parliament  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  council  with  lord  provost,  bailies,  treasurer 
and  dean  of  guild.  Pop.  (1901)  153.503; 
(1911)  163,064. 

,  ABERDBEN,  Universitir  of.  Scotland, 
situated  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  consisting 
of  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges.  The  former 
was  at  one  time  known  as  Sl  Mary  and  was 
founded  in  1494  by  William  Elphinstone,  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen.  Marischal  College  was  founded 
in  1593  by  Geotve  Keith,  Earl  Marischal  of 
Scotland    Until  1858  the  r  '     ' 


under  separate  government,  when  they  were 
united  into  the  tjniversity  of  Aberdeen  by  an 
act  of  Parliament.  The  students  number  from 
1,200  to  1,300  and  include  both  sexes.  The, 
facilities,  five  in  numl>er,  covering  arts,  law, 
science,  theology  and  medicine,  number  fully 
30  professors  and  as  many  instructors.  Endow- 
ments are  f>oth  state  and  private,  beside  which 
the  institution  is  also  a  beneficiary  of  the  Car- 
negie Tmst  Fund.     Its  library  has  over  140,000 

ABERDEEN  ACT  (BriL),  introduced  by 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  passed  in  1345,  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  a  convention  made 
with  Brazil  in  1826  to  put  down  the  slave  trade. 
The  act  was  repealed  in  April  1369. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  Scotland,  the  north- 
easternmost  county,  on  the  North  Sea,  drained 
by  the  rivers  Don,  Ythan  and  Dee.  Aberdeen, 
the  capital,  Peterhead  and  Fraserbur^  are  the 
chief  towns.  Area,  1,971  square  miles:  poa, 
312,200. 

ABERIGH  -  MACKAY,  a-bf'rl-mSc'kfi. 
George  Robert,  Anglo- Indian  teacher  and 
author :  b.  25  July  1848;  d.  1881.  In  1877  he  be- 
came principal  of  Rajkumar  College,  Indore, 
and  widely  known  by  his  attractive  satire  on 
Anglo-Indian  society,  'Twenty-one  Days  in 
In<fia'   (London  1K^79). 

ABERNETHY,  John,  Irish  dissenting 
clergyman  and  pioneer  of  toleration ;  b.  Coler- 
aine,  19  Oct.  1680;  d.  1740.  The  son  of  a  Non- 
conformist minister,  he  graduated  successively 
from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  universities,  was 
licensed  to  preach  before  coming  of  a^e,  urged 
to  lake  an  important  charge  in  Antrim  at  21, 
and  two  years  later  was  ordained  there.  The 
work  he  did  there  for  many  years  was  of  the 
most  remarkable  kind,  in  drafts  on  body,  brain, 
soul  and  wilt;  and  he  was  eminent  in  all.  In 
1717  he  was  invited  at  once  to  Dublin  and 
Belfast;  the  Synod  assigned  him  to  Dublin; 
he  refused  to  leave  Antrim  and  was  considered 
a  Church  mutineer;  a  furious  quarrel  followed, 
developing  into  the  fight  in  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church  between  "subscribers*  and  •non- 
subscribers*  (Abemethy's  jrarty),  the  latter 
being  formally  barred  out  in   1726.     The   real 

SEestion  at  issue  was  of  old  orthodoxy  versus 
e  liberalising  opinions  which  he  disclaimed 
holding,  but  which  have  of  course  long  since 
left  his  position  far  behind.  In  1730  He  was 
nevertheless  called  to  Dublin.  The  next  year 
came  up  the  question  of  the  Test  Act,  really 
involving  the  whole  subject  of  religious  tests  in 
civil  life ;  and  Abemethy  took  a  firm  stand 
against  "all  laws  that,  upon  account  of  mere 
dilTerences  of  religious  opinion  and  forms  of 
worship,  excluded  men  of  integrity  and  ability 
from  serving  their  country,*  asserting  near  a 
century  ahead  of  his  time  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
could  be  such.  His  'Tracts'  were  later  col- 
lected, and  did  good  service  in  the  CithoUc 
Emancipation  fight  of  the  next  century. 
Abemethy  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  not 
only  in  advocating  unpopular  truths  to  his  own 
harm,  but  in  resisting  the  highest  dignitaries  in 
the  cause  of  tight.  Consult  'Diary,'  6  vols.; 
Duchal's  'Life',  'History  of  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church.' 

ABERNETHY,  John,  English  sutaeon, 
grandson  of  the  preceding;  b.  London,  3  April 
1764:  d.  20  April  1831.     Educated  at  Woiver-         i- 
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surgeon,  assistant  surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital ;  he  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Pott 
the  chief  surgeon  there,  of  John  Hunter,  and 
the  anatomical  lectures  at  London  Hospital  of 
Sir  William  Blizzard,  who  early  employed  him 
as  demonstrator.  Pott  resigning,  Blicke  took 
his  place,  and  made  Abemethy  assistant  sur- 
geon in  1787.  His  lectures,  illustrated  by  apt 
anecdotes,  drew  such  crowds  that  a  special 
building  was  erected,  now  the  celebrated  St. 
Barlhplomew's  School.  In  1813  be  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  Christ's  Hospital,  in  1814 
I  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  to  the  Col- 
ege  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1815  full  surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew's,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
1S39.  Of  his  numerous  medical  works  the  most 
important  is  'Surgical  Observations  on  the 
Constitutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local 
Diseases'  (1806),  which,  from  bis  frequent 
references  to  it,  became  known  as  <Uy  Book.' 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  prove  that  topical 
symptoms  should  be  treated  by  general  rente' 
cues,  especially  for  the  stomach  and  bowels; 
and  he  was  a  persuasive  and  infiuential  teacher, 
though  over-dogmatic.  He  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  capital  surgical  imjtrovement  of 
tying  the  great  arteries  in  operations  for  aneu- 
nsm,  etc.  Consult  'Works'  (5  vols,  1820) ; 
'Memoirs'  by  Macllwain  (1853),  not  highly 
esteemed 

ABERRATION.  In  phy»cs,  (1)  that 
property  o£  a  lens  or  curved  mirror  in  virtue 
of  which  it  does  not  form  a  sharp,  flat  image 
devoid  of  false  color  fringes.  Spherical  aberra- 
tion is  the  geometrical  distortion  of  the  image 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  lens  or 
mirror  is  spherical  instead  of  baving_  the 
theoretically  best  form.  It  is  easy  to  grind  a 
spherical  surface,  and  more  difficult  to  grind 
those  of  other  forms ;  hence  in  the  practical 
manufacture  of  a  high-grade  lens  the  curva- 
tures are  carefully  calculated,  so  that  spherical 
surfaces  may  be  used,  while  the  spherical  aber- 
ration is  still  kept  within  limits  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  use  of  the  lens.  (See  Lens.) 
Chromatic  aberration  is  the  defect  in  virtue  of 
which  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  not  the 
same  for  all  colors.  A  lens  possessing  chro- 
matic aberration  gives  an  image  that  is  olurred 
with  rainbow-like  fringes;  one  that  is  devoid  of 
chromatic  aberration  is  said  to  be  achromatic 
{see  Light).  Mirrors,  whether  concave  or 
convex,  have  no  chromatic  aberration. 

(2)  The  slight  displacement  of  the  apparent 
position  of  a  star  or  other  celestial  object,  due 
to  the  fact  that  although  the  velocity  of  tight 
is  very  great  it  is  not  infinite.  In  recent  years 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  aberration 
l^enomena,  because  the  observed  amount  of  the 
displacement  of  a  star  indicates  that  the  ether 
of  space  is  stationary  and  that  the  earth  passes 
through  it  like  a  tisb  through  stagnant  water; 
while  direct  experiments  indicate,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  ether  is  dragged  along  with  the 
earth  to  a  considerable  extent.  See  Ethes; 
Relativity,  Theory  of. 

AB'ERT,  Herman  Joseph,  German  au- 
thority on  music:  b.  Stuttgart,  25  March  1871. 
His  first  musical  education  was  from  his  father, 
who  was  director  of  the  court  opera,  but  later 
he  studied  in  (he  Stuttgart  conservatory.  From 
18'JO  lo  1895  he  was  a  student  in  the  University 


of  Ttllnngen,  where  he  specialized  in  classical 
philology,  thereby  earning  his  degree  of  Ph.D. 
In  1897  he  entered  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
for  four  years  there  devoted  himself  to  re- 
search work  into  the  history  of  music.  In 
1902  he  was  appointed  lecttirer  of  music  at  the 
XJniversity  of  Halle,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  1909.  His  works  are:  'Die  Lehre 
von  Ethos  in  der  griechischen  Musik'  (1899)  ; 
a  biography  of  Suiumann  in  Reimann's  series 
'Beriflimle  Musiker'  (1903);  'Die  Musikan- 
schauung  des  Mittelalters  und  ihre  Grundlagen' 
(1905)  ;  'JommelU  als  Opemkomponist'  (1908). 


d.  1863.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1811,  was  admittea  to  the  bar;  served  in  the 
War  of  1812.  becoming  topographical  engineer 
with  the  rank  of  major;  was  made  chief  and 
colonel  of  topographical  engineers  in  1838,  and 
assisted  in  developing  important  canals  and 
other  works.  His  engineerii^  reports  are 
considered  standard,  and  he  was  a  foimder  of  . 
the  National  Institute  of  Science,  since  merged 
in  the  Smithsonian.  He  was  retired  in  1861 
and  was  an  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  governmental  engineerings  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  19th  century. 

ABERYSTWXTH,  ib'*r-ist'wJth,  Waleo. 
a  popular  seaside  resort  of  Cardiganshire,  on 
Cardigan  Bav  SO  miles  by  rail  northeast  o£ 
Swansea.  The  pier  and  attractive  sea  front 
promenade  and  the  buildings  of  the  University 
College  of  Wales  on  Castle  hill  near  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  the  llth  century  Norman 
castle  are  prominent  features.    Pop.  8,500. 

ABEYANCE,  meaning  expectancy;  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  French  bayer,  to  gape 
after.  When  real  or  personal  properties  are  m 
expectation,  or  the  intendment  of  the  law,  they 
are  said  to  be  in  abeyance,  or  not  actually  pos- 
sessed. The  word  is  often  used  in  the  (Thurch 
of  England,  a  living  being  known  as  'in  abey- 
ance* when  it  is  left  vacant  owing  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  patron  to  declare  himself  in 
favor  of  any  particular  applicant  for  the  office, 


century  account  by  Eusetnus  Pamphilius  of  one 
of  them,  Ouchama— 'the  black,'  probably 
Abgar  V,  who,  suffering  from  leprosy,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Jesus  asking  him  to  come  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  heal  him.  Eusebius  states  that  Jesus 
wrote  a  letter  in  reply  that  he  was  unable  to 
make  the  journey,  but  that  after  his  ascension 
he  would  send  a  disciple.  Eusebius  says  that  he 
both  saw  and  transcribed  his  account  from  the 
original  letters  at  Edessa  and  that  Judas,  son 
of  Thaddeus,  one  of  (he  70  disciples  was 
sent,  A.D.  29.  Moses  of  Chorene  further  states 
that  Jesus  sent  his  portrait  to  Abgar.  Portraits 
now  exhibited  both  at  Rome  and  C^noa  are 
claimed  to  be  this  original  portrait,  known  as 
•The  Holy  Face  of  Edessa,* 

ABHBDANANDA,  Swami,  Kh'-ha-da'aan- 
da,  Hindu  author  and  lecturer:  b.  Calcutta, 
India,  21  Nov.  1866.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Calcutta  and  afterward  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Ramakrishna  Paramahansa 
and  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Sanyasin.s,  a 
very  ancient  priesthood.  He  came  to  this 
coutiiiy  in  1897  lo  lecture  on  the  Vedanta 
philosophy,   organizing   and   becoming  head  of 
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the  Vedanta  Society  in  New  York  city.  He 
has  lectured  extensively  before  educational  in- 
stitutions and  societies  tbrousliout  the  United 
States  and  is  cousidered  the  best  authority  on 


of  Man'  (1903);  'Self -Knowledge'  (1905); 
'India  and  Her  People'  (1906);  'Human  Af- 
fection and  Divine  Love'  (1911) ;  'Great 
Saviours  of  the  World>   (1911). 

ABHOR'RERS,  a  term  applied  in  English 
history  b^  the  Petitioners,  their  opponents,  to 
those  tones  who  expressed  abhorrence  of  the 

Prtitions  to  Charles  II  in  J679  to  reassemble 
arliament,   and   upheld  him   in   his   autocratic 
eRorls  to  control  public  opinion. 

ABI'ATHAR,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  son 
of  Ahimelech  who  was  killed  by  Saul's  com- 
mand because  he  had  assisted  David.  Abiathar 
also   became   one   of    David's   most    loyal   ad- 


A'BIB,  first  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesias- 
tical year  and  the  seventh  of  the  dvil  year, 
the  month  in  which  the  Passover  is  celebrated 
This  month  is  now  called  Nisan,  a  name  which 
was  adopted  durii%  the  Babylonian  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  ana  as  such 
it  is  now  known  in  the  official  calendar  of  the 
Jewish  Churdi. 

ABICH,  WUbelm  Hernwn,  German  miner- 
alogist and  tiaturaUst:  b.  Berlin,  11  Dec.  1806; 


sity  of  Berlin,  he  traveled  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  min- 
eraloiry  in  the  university  at  Dorpat,  and  in  1853 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  Sa'.nl  Petersburg,  for  whom  he  wrote 
exhaustive  reports  of  the  explorations  which 
he  had  made  in  the  Caucasus,  Russian  Ar- 
menia and  northern  Persia.  He  also  published 
several  books  descriptive  of  the  minerals  found 
in  the  different  countries  in  which  he  had  trav- 
eled, the  most  important  of  which  are;  'Erlau- 
temde  Abbildungen  von  g^eologischen  Erschei- 
nungen,  beobachiet  am  Vesuv  und  Aetna  1833 
und  1834'  (1837);  <Ueber  die  Natur  und  den 
Zusammenhang  der  vulkanischen  Blldungen' 
(1841);  'Uebcr  die  geologische  Natur  des  ar- 
menischen  Hochlander'  (1843)  ;  'Ueber  die 
Natronseen  auf  der  Amxesebenl'  (1846-49); 
'Vergleichende  geologische  Grundiiige  der 
kaukas-armenischen  und  nordpersischen  Gie- 
hiTge'  (I8S8);  'Sur  la  Structure  et  la  Geol- 
ogie  du  Daghestan*    (1862). 

AB'IGAIL,  or  AB'IGAL,  wife  of  King 
David,  but  previously  the  wife  of  Nabal.  She 
offered  food  to  David  while  hewas  fleeing  from 
Saul,  after  her  husband  had  refused  to  do  so. 
When  Nabal  died,  some  10  days  later,  David 
took  her  to  wife.  During  a  foray  of  the 
Amelildtes  on  Ziklag,  Abigail  was  carried  off, 
but  David  recovered  her.  She  bore  him  a  son, 
Chilean  or  Daniel.  Another  Abifjail  vras 
daughter  of  Nahash,  sister  of  Zemiah,  Joab's 
mother,  wife  of  Ithro,  the  Ishmaelite,  mother 
of  Amasa.  The  name  is  also  employed  as  a 
genetal  name  for  waiting  maids. 


ABIIAH,  or  ABIAH.  also  ABIJAH.  the 
name  of  nine  different  persons  mentioneid  in 
the  Old  Testament.  (1)  The  second  King  of 
Judab,  son  and  successor  of  Rehoboam.  He 
was  presumably  ^  great-grandson  of  David  on 
his  mother's  side,  for  she  is  described  as  a 
daughter  of  Absalom,  though  there  is  some 
confusion  regarding  both  mother  and  son  in 
the  text.  In  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles she  is  variously  given  as  Maacal^  daugh- 
ter of  Abishalom,  and  Micaiah,  dau^ter  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah.  It  may  be  noted  that  Uaacah 
was  also  the  name  of  Asa's  mother.  All  we 
can  gather  is  that  Abijah  re^ed  three  years, 
that  be  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  fathers, 
and  was  at  war  with  the  King  of  Israel,  Jero~ 
boam.  (2)  The  second  son  of  Samuel  bore 
the  name  of  Atujah  or  Abiah,  likewise  (3)  a 
young  son  of  Jeroboam  1,  while  another  Abi< 
jah  was  one  of  the  'heads  of  fathers'  houses* 
of  the  sons  of  Eieazar,  eponymist  of  the  3th 
course  of  priests,  to  which  Zacharias,  the  father 
of  John  toe  Baptist,  belonged.  In  the  lists  of 
priests  the  name  Abijah  occurs  in  Nehemiah  x 
and  xii ;  in  1  Chron.  it  applies  also  to  the  wife 
of  Hezron,  eldest  son  of  Perez;  a  son  of 
Becher,  son  of  Benjamin;  and  the  mother  of 
Hezekiah.  also  called.  Abi. 

ABILDGAARD,  a'bll-gord.  Nikolai  Abn- 
hun,  Danish  painter:  h.  Copenhagen,  4 
Sept  1744;  d.  Frederiksdal,  4  June  18®.  He 
studied  for  some  time  at  the  academy  in  Copen- 
hagen, but  in  1772  went  to  Rome  to  stud^  un- 
'       "'  After  his  return  he  was  ap- 


..   __    number   of   his   paintings   t .-   _ 

historical  nature  and  he  tiad  much  to  do  with 
the  founding  of  the  Danish  school  of  historical 
painting.  A  series  of  10  pictures  in  the  castle 
of  Chnstiansborg,  which  burned  in  1794,  and 
scenes  from  Shakespeare  and  Ossian  were  his 
most  important  works. 

ABILBNB,  ab'e-lin,  Kan.,  city,  county- 
--**   of   Dickinson   County   163   miles   ^       "' 


son,  T.  &  S.  F.  railroads.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  one  of  the  great  agricultural  market  cen- 
tres of  the  State,  the  focus  of  a  large  farm 
loan  business,  and  the  sales-ground  and  ship- 
plas  point  for  large  droves  of  cattle  that  are 
annually  brought  from  Texas.  It  has  also 
large  manufacturing  interests,  including  several 
flour-mills  and  creameries,  as  well  as  manu- 


irria«es, 

. '— ^1?   """ — 

is  bottled  for  export  These  springs  also 
supply  the  water  works  which  are  owned  by 
the  city.  There  are  four  banks,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $175,000;  one  high  school  and 
three  ward  schools,  many  fine  private  resi- 
dences, a  city  hall,  court  house;  Government 
building  and  Carnegie  library.  The  value  of 
taxable  property  is  $4,718,628.  Abilene  was 
settled  in  1856,  incorporated  in  1869,  the  orig- 
inal charter  remaining  in  force  until  1911  when 
the  conunission  fortn  of  government  was 
adopted.    Pop.  (1910)  4,118;  (1917)  5,000. 

ABILBNB,  Tex.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Taylor  coun^  160  miles  southwest  of  Fort 
Worth,  on  the  Texas  &  P.,  VWdula  Valley 
and  Abilene  &  S.  railroads.     It  is  the  <: 
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of  a 

distrii. .  _  _ 

gins,  oil,  compress  and  flouring  mills  and  oil 
refineries.  It  has  three  national  banks,  with 
deposits  amounting  to  about  .$3,000,000;  four 
ward  schools  and  one  high  sdiool,  and  is  the 
■eat  of  Christian  College  (Baptist),  Simmons 
College  and  the  Stale  Epileptic  Colony.  There 
are  seven  churches  and  among  other  building 
worthy  of  note  are  the  post-office,  Carnegie 
Hbrary  and  Federal  court  house.    The  value  of 


_.  .1  has  electric  light  and  water  plants  and  a 
good  street  railway  system.  A  high  tension 
electric  line  runs  to  Merkel,  Tex^  on  the  west. 
The  government  is  the  commission  form,  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  four  commissioners.  Receipts 
and  expenses  balance  at  approximately  $80,000. 
Pop.    (1910)   9,204;    (1917)    14,000. 

ABIMELECH,  a-blm'e-lek,  "Melech  is 
father,"  or  "father  is  king."  (1)  King  of 
Gerar,  who,  according  to  Gen.  xx,  took  Abra- 
ham's wife,  Sarah,  mto  his  harem,  but  re- 
stored her,  afterward  entering  into  a  covenant 
with  Abraham,  There  are  two  variations  of 
the  same  story.  (2)  The  son  of  Gideon.  Af- 
ter his  father's  death, he  caused  his  70  half- 
brothers  to  be  slain  and  was  proclaimed  long. 
Three  years  later  he  crushed  a  revolt  headed 
1^  Gaal,  son  of  Ebed.  Abimelech  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  woman  during  his  attack 
on  Thebcz.    Judges  viii,  ix;  2  Samuel  xi. 

ABINGDON,  111.,  city,  Knox  County  85 
miles  northeast  of  Quincy,  on  the  Chicago,  B, 
&  Q.  and  the  Minn.  &  Si,  L.  railroads.  Set- 
tled 1828,  incorporated  1857,  now  acting  un- 
der charter  of  1859.  Among  its  many  indus- 
trial interests,  which  include  wagon- works, 
saw-mills  and  manufactories  of  gloves,  shirts 
and  overalls,  cement,  paving_  bnck,  tile  and 
organs,  it  has  the  largest  animai-trap  factory 
in  the  world.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and 
possesses  some  coal  mines.  Besides  its  excel- 
lent school  system,  it  is  the  seat  of  Hedding 
College  (M.  E.)  and  Abingdon  (Christian) 
College,  the  latter  having  been  founded  in 
1855.  A  mayor  and  council  of  five  are  annually 
elected.     Pop.   (1917)  3.000. 

ABINGDON,  Va.,  town  and  county-seat 
of  Washington  County,  on  the  Holston  River 
and  (he  Norfolk  &  W.  and  the  Virginia-Caro- 
Kna  railroads.  315  miles  southwest  of  Rich- 
mond and  189  miles  west  by  south  of  Lynch- 
burg. Settled  1730.  incorporated  1788,  it  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  large  tobacco  and  live- 
stock interests,  as  well  as  for  its  valuable  de- 
posits of  iron,  gypsum  and  salt,  much  of  the 
salt  used  in  the  Southern  States  during  the 
Gvil  War  having  been  obtained  in  this  vicinity. 
Its    tnanufacturcs     include    wagon-works    and 

tianing-mills,  besides  cigar,  tobacco,  pipe, 
rick  and  canning  factories.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  Martha  Washington  College  for  girts 
(Methodist  Episcopa^  South),  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Female  Institute  (Presbyterian),  the 
Academy  of  the  Visitation  and  Abingdon 
Academy  for  boys.     Pop.   (1917)   1,760. 

ABINGTON,  Mass.,  a  post  township  in 
Plymouth  County  19  miles  north  of  Plymouth 
and   19  miles  southeast  of  Boston,  on  the  Plv- 

■  mouth  Branch  of  the  New  York,  N.-  H.  &  H 

Railroad  and  Old  Colony  electric.     Settled  in      form  of  oath 


1680,  incorporated  17I2.  Iti  southern  portion 
is  now  known  as  Whitman;  its  northern  por- 
tion as  North  Abington,  and  both  are  im^rtant 
manufacturing  centres,  the  chief  industries  be- 
ing the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  shoe  find- 
ings, lasts,  textile  machinery,  window  shades 
and  dry  plates.  Strawberry  growing  is  also 
practised  and  there  are  good  nurseries.  Abing- 
ton has  three  banks  wim  a  combined  capital  of 
$3,924,866;  commodious  and  well-kept  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  for  which  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $37,200  is  made,  a  good  fire 
department,  municipal  owned  water  works  and 
a  fine  park  with  an  arch  to  Civil  War  veterans. 
The  value  of  taxable  property  is  $3,763,645. 
The  government  is  by  town  meeting.  In 
1915  the  treasurer's  reporis  totaled  $24a035. 
The  Abolitionist  movement  was  started  and 
encouraged  ^  meetings  in  Island  Grove  in 
this  town.  Pop.  (1910)  5,455;  (1915)  5,646. 
Consult  Hobart,  B.,  'History  of  tfie  Town  of 
Abington'    (Boston   1866). 

ABIOGENESIS.     See  Biogenesis. 

ABIPONE,  a'be-p6'n&,  an  Indian  tribe, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  Gran  Chaco  region  of 
Paraguay,  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  Bolivia  and  the  Vermejo  in  Argentina. 
They  were  daring  riders  and  fierce  and  for- 
midable antagonists  of  the  Spaniards,  thdr 
weapons  being  the  bow  and  the  lance.  In  1780 
the  tribe  numbered  about  5,000,  but  owing  to  a 
peculiar  custom  prevalent  among  them,  whereW 
all  but  two  children  of  a  family  were  killed  off, 
as  well  as  to  the  constant  wars  with  the 
Spaniards,  this  whole  people  has  become  ex- 
tinct Consult  DobrizhoSer,  'An  Account  of 
the  Abipones*  fLondon  1822)  ;  Church, 
Aborigines  of  South  America'   (London  1912). 

ABITIBI,  ibl-trb'i,  Canadian  river  and 
lake,  the  latter  being  situated  in  latitude  48' 
24'  N.  at  an  elevation  of  830  feet.  Out  of  the 
lake  flows  the  river  of  the  same  name,  north- 
ward to  James  Bay,  in  Hudson  Bay. 

ABJURATION,  the  act  of  forswearing, 
abjuring  or  renouncing  upon  oath:  a  denial 
upon  oath ;  a  renunciation  upon  oath.  Chiefly 
a  taw  term  and  used  in  the  following  senses : 

1.  In  the  United  States  when  an  alien  wishes 
to  become  a  citiien  he  must  declare,  among 
other  things,  that  he  doth  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  which  he  owes  to  any  foreign  sover- 
eign,  etc.,   and   especially   by   name   the   sover- 


l  he  ^ 


s  befor 


2.  An  abjuration  of  the  realm.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  con- 
ceded to  criminals.  A  person  fleeing  to  a 
church  or  churchyard  might  permanently  es- 
cape trial  if,  after  confessing  himself  guil^ 
before  the  coroner,  he  took  an  oath  abjuring 
the  Icingdom ;  promisinjf  to  embark,  at  an  as- 
signed port,  for  a  foreifp  land,  and  never  to 
return  unless  by  the  king's  permission.  By 
this,  however,  he  forfeited  his  goods  and  chat- 
tels. 

3.  Special.  An  abjuration  or  renunciation 
of  all  imagined  allegiance  to  the  Jacobite  line 
of  rulers,  after  the  English  nation  had  given 
its  verdict  in   favor  of  William  and  Maty. 

The  oath  of  abjuration  was  fixed  by  13 
Wm.  Ill  c.  16.    By  the  21  &  22  Vict,  c.  48,  one 


s  sutMtituted  for  die  oath 
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allcgiaoce,  supremacy  and  abjuration.  For 
this  form  another  was  substituted  by  the  Act 
30  &  31  Vict,  c  ?5,  I  5,  This  has  in  turn  been 
superseded  by  the  Fromtssory  Oaths  Act,  31 
&  32  Vict,  c,  72. 

4,  An  abjuration,  renunciation  or  retraction 
of  real  or  imagined  heresy  or  false  doctrine. 
Thus  the  now  abolished  25  Chas.  II  c  2.  en- 
acted that  certain  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  to  be  solemnly  renounced. 

ABKHASIA,  ib-ka'se-4,  or  ABASIA,  a 
district  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Kutais,  Trans- Caucasia.  It  extends  down 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  country  is  extremely 
mountainous  and  heavily  timbered,  mostly  with 
oak  and  walnut.  The  inhabitants,  numberii^ 
136,500  in  1917,  are  mostly  Mingrelians  and 
Abkbasians  and  are  engaged  mainly  in  agri- 
culture and  stock- rearing,  as  well  as  in  the 
cutting  of  lumber.  The  dlstiict,  which  is  about 
2,500  square  miles  in  area,  has  been  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
the  Georgians  and  the  Turks,  the  latter  estab- 
lishing the  religion  of  Islam  among  the  people. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  m  1829,  the 
Russians  b^an  establishing  themselves  there, 
but  they  did  not  ^n  full  possession  until  1864. 
The  chief  town  is  Sukhum  Kale. 

ABLATIVE  CASE,  one  of  a  number  of 
'cases*  comprising  a  system  of  modifications 
which  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives  undergo 
ia  many  languages,  the  number  of  cases  being 
very  cuflerent  in  different  languages.  The 
further  back  we  go  in  the  history  of  the 
Indo-European  languages,  the  richer  we 
find  then]  in  these  modifications.  Sanscrit 
has  eight  cases,  Latin  six  and  Greek 
five.  The  Latin  cases,  often  used  in  re^rd  to 
the  English  language,  are :  the  Nominative, 
which  names  the  subject;  the  Genitive,  express- 
ing the  source  whence  something  proceeds; 
the  Dative,  that  to  which  something  is  given ; 
the  Accusative,  the  object  toward  which  an 
action  is  directed;  the  Vocative,  the  person 
addressed,  or  called ;  and  the  Ablative,  that 
from  which  something  is  taken,  denoted  in 
English  by  means  of  the  prepositions  in,  uiith, 
by,  from,  etc. 

AB'LEGATB,  papal  envoy,  or  special 
commissioner,  representing  the  papal  court  at 
Rome  in  conveying  the  hat  and  the  red  biretta 
to  a  newly  appointed  cardinal.  Upon  deliver- 
ing the  insignia  of  office  his  mission  is  com- 
pleted. There  are  two  ranks  of  ablegates:  the 
apostolic  and  the  pontifical,  the  former  out- 
ranking the  latter. 

ABLUTION,  or  the  ceremonial  act  of 
washing  to  syinbolize  purification  from  un- 
deanness,  is  a  rite  which  has  been  observed  by 
many  races  of  people  from  the  early  Mosaic 
da^s  down  to  our  own  time.  Under  the  Mo- 
saical  dispensation  the  act  of  ablution  had  four 
purposes;  (IJ  To  cleanse  from  the  taint  of  an 
mferior  position  before  initiation  into  a  higher 
state,  as  when  Aaron  and  his  sons,  having  been 
chosen  for  the  priesthood,  were  washed  with 
water  before  they  were  invested  with  their 
robes  of  office;  (2)  to  cleanse  in  order  to  fit 
one  for  special  acts  of  religious  ceremony,  as 
when  the  priests  were  required,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  to  wash  both  their  hands  and 
feet    before    approaching    the    altar;    (3)    to 


cleanse  from  defilement  contracted  by  some 
particular  circumstance  which  prevented  one 
from  enjoying  (be  privileges  of  ordinanr  lif^ 
of  which  there  were  no  less  than  11  species  of 
uncleanness  recognized  by  the  law ;  and  (4)  to 
cleanse  or  absolve  oneself  from  the  guilt  of  a 
particular  act,  as  when,  in  expiation  for  an 
unknown  murder,  the  elders  of  the  village 
washed  their  hands  over  the  slaughtered 
heifer,  saving,  "Our  hands  have  not  shed  this 
blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it*  (Deut. 
xxi).  This  practice  was  also  common  both 
amone  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  accordance  with  this  practice 
that  Pilate  called  for  water  and  washed  his 
hands  to  signify  that  he  held  himself  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii,  24). 
Abludon  by  the  priests  before  the  perform- 
ance of  sacred  ceremonies  was  common  even 
among  the  heathen,  while  the  Egyptian  priests 
carried  the  practice  to  such  an  extreme  that 
thcv  shaved  their  entire  bodies  every  third  day 
and  then  washed  themselves  in  cold  water  twice 
evei^  day  and  twice  each  night,  that  no  particle 
of  filth  might  even  rest  upon  them.  Such  an 
act  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  more  simple 
•wadu  of  the  Mohammedans,  a  ceremonial  wash- 
ing which  they  are  compelled  to  observe  live 
times  daily,  or  immediately  before  their  stated 
prayers,  and  these  do  not  begin  to  represent 
the  formal  acts  of  cleansing  required  by  the 
Moslem  law.  For  example,  the  ablution  for 
positive  defilement  required  by  Moses  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  Monamnjedan  ghual,  and  yet 
again,  under  the  Moslem  law,  the  causes  of 
such  defilement  are  specitied  so  minutely  that 
they  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  ancient  Jews. 
So  strict  was  the  law  upon  this  point,  however, 
that,  when  water  could  not  be  obtained,  it  was 
required  that  the  purification  should  be  made 
with  something  that  might  represent  the  water. 
In  times  of  drought,  therefore,  or  on  occasions 
of   sickness,   the   act   of   purification   might   be 


ing  was  called  tayemmum. 

The  ceremony  of  ablution  at  communion 
was  adopted  by  the  early  Christian  Churct 
and  has  been  retained  both  in  the  Eastern  ana 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  it  has  become  a  liturgical 
term,  denoting  the  two  acts  of  cleansing  per- 
formed during  the  mass:  (1)  When  wme  is 
I>oured  into  the  chaltce  to  disengage  any  par- 
ticles which  may  be  left  in  the  vessel;  and  {2) 
when  both  wine  and  water  are  poured  over  the 
priest's  fingers  into  the  chalice.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  word  "ablution*  is  appU«d  to  a 
ceremony  performed  seven  days  after  baptism, 
when  the  unction  of  the  chrism  is  fonnallv 
washed  off  from  those  who  have  been  baptized. 

ABNAKI,  Ib-na'ke,  a  federation  of  the 
Algonquin  Indians,  including  the  Passamattuod' 
dies,  the  Pcnobscots,  Norri^[ewocks  and  other 
minor  tribes,  formerly  occupying  a  territory 
now  included  in  Maine  and  southern  New 
Brunswick.  As  a  result  of  King  Philip's  war 
they  assisted  the  French  colonists  against  the 
EnRlish,  until  the  latter  destroyed  their  prin- 
cifal  town  at  Norridgewock  and  killed  their 
missionary,  Rasle.  in  1724.  Thereafter  the 
greater  portion  of  them  removed  to  Saint 
Francis,  Canada.  Those  who  remained  be- 
hind made  peace  terms  with  the  English  and 
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were  allowed  to  retain  a  smaller  portion  of 
their  old  territory.  Their  descen<unts,  now 
numbering  only  about  1,500,  are  found  in  the 
Malecites  on  the  Saint  John  River,  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  Passamatiuoddies  on  the  bay  bearing 
their  name,  in  Maine,  the  Penobscots,  at  Old- 
town,  Me.,  and  the  Abnakis  at  Saint  Francis 
and    Becancour,    Quebec. 

AB'NER,  son  of  Ner  and  cousin  of  Saul 
and  commander  of  the  latter's  army.  When 
tihe  tribe  of  Judah  recognized  David  after 
Saul's  death,  Abner  prevailed  upon  the  other 
tribes  to  recognize  Saul's  son,  Ishbaal.  Where- 
upon David  sent  his  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Joab,  into  the  field.  Abner  met  them 
at  the  pool  of  Gibeon  and  attempted  to  terrify 
Joab's  men  by  a  ruse.  He  proposed  that 
12  champions  from  each  army  should  en- 
gage in  a  competitive  trial  of  strength.  Ab- 
ner's  12  men  were  Benjatniniles  and  left- 
handed,  so  that  they  could  conceal  short  swords 
at  their  right  sides.  By  this  trick  the  Judasans 
were  Idlled.  Whereupon  the  angry  soldiers  of 
joab  fell  on  Abner's  men  and  drove  them  from 
the  field.  Abner  fled,  but  being  closely  pur- 
sued by  Asahel,  he  turned  and  stew  him.  Later 
Abner  Quarrelled  with  Ishbaal  and  went  over 
to  David.  But  loab  had  not  forgotten  the 
death  of  Asahel,  his  brother,  and  while  Abner 
was  peacefully  dining  with  David  be  killed 
him.  The  murder  caused  general  indignation, 
but  Joab's  high  position  as  commander  of  the 
army  saved   nim    from   punishment. 

AB'NBY,  Sir  Williun  de  WiTclcBlie, 
EngUsh  astronomer  and  physicist:  b.  Derby, 
24  July  1844.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
military  academy  at  Woolwich  in  1861  and  en- 
tered the  Royal  Engineers  as  a  lieutenant, 
reaching  the  rank  of  captain  within  10  years. 
From  1893  to  1895  he  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  after  which,  for 
two  years,  be  was  president  of  the  Physical 
Society  of  London.  In  1903  he  became  adviser 
to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Advisoi?  Council  for 
Education  to  the  War  Office.  His  reputation 
rests  largely  on  his  researches  in  photography 
and  spectroscopy,  on  which  he  has  written 
many  worlcB,  the  most  important  of  which  are: 
'Inslruclion  in  Photography'  (1870);  'Treat- 
ise on  Photography'  (1875);  'Color  Vision, 
Color  Measurement  and  Mixture'  (1893)  ; 
'The  Pioneers  of  the  Alps*  (with  C.  D.  Cun- 
ningham, 1888).  In  1900  he  was  awarded  a 
knighthood. 

ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  See 
Pbycholooy  of  the  Abnormal. 

ABO,  51)00,  former  capital  and  the  oldest 
city  of  Finland,  now  the  chief  town  of  the 
government  of  Abo-Bjomeborg.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Aurayoki  River  and  near  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  1^  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
Helsingfors.  It  was  founded  by  the  Swedes 
in  115?  and  remained  the  capital  of  Finland 
until  1819.  It  contains  a  fine  sarcophagus  which 
was  erected  in  186S  tn  memory  of  the  Queen, 
Catharine  Monsdotter,  who  died  in  ISt2.  In 
one  of  the  suburbs  is  an  old  spring  in  which, 
according  to  traditions  prevalent  among  the 
people,  the  Finns  were  first  baptized  into 
Christianity.  It  is  in  direct  steamship  commu- 
nication    with     Stockholm,     Copenhagen     and 


Petrograd.  Us  harbor  is  too  shallow  to  allow 
shipping  of  more  than  10  feet  draught,  so  large 
vessels  dock  at  Bomholm,  where  some  700 
ships  touch  annually.  Many  Russian  warships 
have  been  built  in  the  shipyards  near  the  city, 
the  great  Crayton  works  there  supplying  the 
Russian  fleet  with  torpedo  boats.  It  has  a  number 
of  tobacco  factories,  cotton  mills,  machine  shops, 
sugar  refineries  and  other  industrial  plants. 
The  School  of  Navigarion  and  the  School  for 
Deaf-Mutes  are  notable  among  its  public  educa- 
tional institutions,  besides  which  there  are  a 
number  of  gymnasia,  a  technical  institute,  a 
commercial  college  and  a  normal  training  school. 
In  I9I0  the  population  was  49,691,  the  people 
being  mixed  Finns  and  Swedes,  with  the  Finns 
predominating.  In  1827  a  large  portion  of  the 
city  was  destroyed  1^  a  connagration.  inctud- 
ing  the  Universi^  buildings.  Since  then  the 
University  has  been  removed  to  Helsingsfors. 
ABOLITIONISTS,  the  extreme  section 
of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  the  United  States, 
who  advocated  immediate  sweeping  away  by 
the  national  government  of  Southern  slavery, 
without  regard  to  constitutional  guarantees, 
vested  interests,  or  political  facts ;  tnis  section 
and  its  nickname  date  from  about  1835.  Grad- 
ual abolition  had  been  the  desire  of  many  of 
the  best  men  even  of  the  South ;  and  till  after 
the  War  of  1812  there  was  no  ()rejudice  against 
the  freest  expression  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  effects  of  Whitney's  cotton-fnn 
were  now  beginning  to  be  felt  in  making  the 
slave  system  for  tne  time  enormously  profit- 
able; and  the  Missouri  Compromise,  with  the 
insistence  of  the  South  thereafter  mat  States 
should  be  admitted  only  in  t>airs,  one  slave  and 
one  free,  showed  that  the  time  of  apathy  had 
gone  by.  The  new  zeal  of  the  South  in  up- 
holding, increasing  and  justifj^g  the  system 
was  met  by  a  new  intensity  of  me  North  in 
opposing  it,  though. for  a  long  time  confined  to 
a  small  band  of  a^tators.  In  1833  the  National 
Anti-Slavery  SocieW  was  formed  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  in  1831  William  Lioyd  Garrison  had 
founded  the  Libtrator,  a  weekly  continued  till 
1866i  filled  from  the  first  with  the  fiercest  de- 
nunciation not  only  of  the  s^tem  but  of  all 
connected  with  it ;  and  a  brilliant  band  of  ora- 
tors, philanthropists  and  growing  political 
forces,—  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner, 
Gerrit  Smith  and  women  like  Lucretia  Mott,— 
kept  the  public  mind  on  the  alert  and  furnished 
a  monotonous  moral  to  the  course  of  political 
events  which  the  people  n^ht  not  otherwise 
have   drawn    so    readily.      Tnere    were    grades 


the  duty  of  obeying  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, since  it  contained  the  clause  warranting 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  was  denounced 
as  "a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement 
with  hell."  In  practice  they  violated  it  system- 
atically by  assisting  in  the  escape  of  funaway 
slaves,  through  the  machinery  known  as  the 
'Underground  Railroad,"  concealing  them 
from  pursuit  and  forwarding  them  from  stage 
to  stage  till  they  reached  Canada.  But  in  1840 
the  alxilitionists  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
formation  of  a  political  anti-slavery  party,  and 
the  two  wings  remained  active  on  separate 
lines  to  the  end.  It  was  largely  due_  to  the 
abolitionists  that  the  Civil  War,  when  it  came, 
was  regarded  by  the  North  chiefly  as  an  anti- 
slavery    conflict,    and    they    looked    upon    thf 
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EmaDdpadon  Proclamation  as  a  vindication  of 
this  view.  See  Anti- Slavery  Society;  Libek- 
TY  Party;  Slavery;  United  States  — Causes 
OF  THe  Civil  War. 

ABOHEY,  a'bo-ma.  French  West  Africa, 
dty  of  Dahomey,  70  miles  inland,  north  of  the 

Krt  of  Kotonu,  with  which  it  was  connected 
rail  in  1905.  The  town  is  modem  and  has 
a  good  artesian  water  supply.  Before  its  occupa- 
tion November  1892  by  the  French,  Abomey  was 
the  capital  of  the  native  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
a  typical  African  citv  surrounded  by  mud  walls 
and  protecting  ditches,  its  royal  palaces  and 
market  square  the  scene  frequently  of  barbaric 
festivals  attended  Iq'  himian  sacrifices.  Pop, 
16,000. 

ABORIGINAL  ART.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  art  of  the  aborigines,  that,  is,  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  any  region ;  and  hence  by  exten- 
sion, any  primitive  or  savage  art  unafiected  by 
the  contact  of  a  foreign  and  superior  culture. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  withoiit  regard 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  people  prac- 
tising the  art  are  true  aborigines  or  not.  The 
art  of  the  savage  tribes  of  our  own  tim^  is 
included  under  this  desi^ation,  and  is  studied 
carefully  for  the  light  it  throws  on  primitive 
conditions,  industries  and  conceptions.  Yet 
the  art  of  modem  savage  tribes  must  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  rather  an  early-arrested 
development  than  a  truly  primitive  cuUure.  The 
oldest  known  nroducts  of-  human  industry  are 
the  flint  and  bone  implements  and  the  paint- 
ings of  the  prehistoric  cave-dwellers  of  West- 
em  Europe,  which  in  many  respects,  espedally 
in  the  fine  arts  of  drawing  and  painting,  far 
surpass  the  most  advancea  works  of  modem 
savages.  These  works  date  from  an  antiquity 
estimated  at  25,000  to  30,000  years.  While  in 
'   n  of  animal  life  they  are  thus  superior 


J  weaving  or  basketry,  which ,.  ^ -. 

in  modem  savage  art.  Indeed,  basketry  and 
pottery  and  the  applied  arts  of  carving  and 
stamping  constitute  the  chief  artistic  activi- 
ties of  modem  savages.  Of  these  pottery  repre- 
sents the  more  advanced  development  cultur- 
ally. Primitive  metal-working  is  met  with  in 
Africa  and  in  some  other  regions,  liie  ancient 
art  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  Bolivia  and 
Peru  is  aboriginal  only  in  the  sense  of  belong- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  whom 
we  have  exact  knowle<tee  in  those  countries; 
it  exhibits  many  evidences  of  a  civilization 
ma^  stages  removed  from  primitive  savagery. 
The  primitive  origins  of  art  have  been  much 
discussed  by  anthropologists  aad  philosophers. 
The  earliest  human  works  known,  found  in 
caves  in  the  provinces  of  Dordogne,  France, 
and  Santander,  Spain,  include  artistically- 
shaped  flint  toots,  carved  bone  handles,  pictures 
engraved  on  bone,  and  paintings  of  animals  on 
cave  walls  and  roofs.  But  between  this  vividly 
realistic  prehistoric  art  of  30  millenniums  a^o 
and  modem  savage  art  there  is  a  great  gulf,  in 
kind  as  well  as  time.  Modem  savage  art  is 
almost  wholly  decorative,  seldom  realistic.  It 
is  so  largely  fetishistic  that  some  writers  derive 
the  primitive  artistic  instinct  wholly  from  .ani- 
mism^ the  ascribing  of  animate  magic  powers 
to  inanimate  objects,  and  to  representations  of 
them  and  of  animals.    (Sec  Animish).    Others 


think  it  is  first  awakened  by  the  processes  of 
basketry,  weaving,  string-lashing,  etc.,  which 
produce  certain  regularly  recurring. motives  or 
patterns.  Others  again  find  its  root  in  personal 
adornment  by  tattooing,  smearing  wiui  color, 
etc.  Probably  all  three  origins  are  in  a  measure 
correct  The  decorative  instinct  once  awakened 
develops  more  and  more  intricate  combina- 
tions, and  this  development  continues  until 
arrested  by  the  cultural  limitations  of  the  people 
or  region.  Besides  these  forms  of  decorative 
plastic  art,  certain  "savage"  cultures  have  de- 
veloped the  art-instinct  in  other  directions,  such 
as  primitive  formS  of  poetry  and  drama,  music 
(songs  or  chants'),  and  the  dance.  In  all  these 
the  idea  of  rhytntnic  form  predominates  over 
substance  or  content,  and  it  is  rhythmic  repeti- 
tion, with  or  without  alternation,  that  charac- 
terires  also  all  savage  omament,  which  is  never 
realistic  except,  perhaps,  in  certain  Australian 
rock-pictures  ancf  bushmen's  drawings.  Savage 
decoration,  espedaltj'  that  of  New  Zealand  and 
some  other  Polynesian  islands,  displays  a  keen 
sense  of  decorative  values  in  space-filling,  and 
infinite  patience  of  execution.    See  Art;  Deq>- 

BiblioKniphyv— Balfour,  H.,  'The  Evolu- 
tion of  Decorative  Art'  (London  1893)  ;  Grosse, 
'The  Beginnings  of  Arl»  (New  York  1897); 
Haddon,  A.  C,  'Evolution  in  Art'  (London 
1895)  ;  Hamlin,  A.  D.  F.,  <A  History  of  Orna- 
ment, Ancient  and  Medieval'  (New  York  1916)  ; 
Osborn,  H,  F.,  'Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age' 
(New  York  1915);  Tylor,  E.  B,  'Primifive 
Culture>  (New  York  1889). 

Alfred  D.  F.  Hahlin, 
Professor   History    of   Arckittcture,    Columbia 
l/niversily. 

ABORIGINSS  (LaL  "from  the  origin*; 
the  Greek  name  was  aulochlkonoi),  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  a  country  discoverable  by  dvil- 
ized  investigation.  Their  relation  to  the  animal 
world  as  a  whole  comes  under  the  head  of  An- 
thropology; to  other  races,  under  Ethnology; 
their  culture  and  conditions,  under  Arcu-bol- 
OGY ;  of  spedal  countries,  under  thdr  names, 
or  those  of  particular  Inbes.  SpedficaJly,  in 
Roman  writers,  a  race  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  driven  by  the  Sabjnes  from  their  first 
homes  in  the  mountains  around  Reate  (Rieli), 
invaded  Latium,  subjugated  the  native  Siculi 
and  occupied  the  land,  along  with  a  tribe  of 
Pelasgi,  the  two  thenceforth  taking  the  name 
of  Latini.  If  true,  these  Aborigines  would  b« 
of  Oscati  stock  and  form  the  non-Pelasgian 
element  in  the  Romans. 

ABORTION,  the  expulsion  of  a  foetus 
from  the  uterus  before  it  is  capable  of  carrying 
on  its  own  life.  A  variety  of  different  terms 
have  been  applied  to  indicate  variations  in  the 
character  of  this  process ;  thus :  acddental. 
when  brought  about  by  purely  accidental  means ; 
artificial  or  induced,  when  caused  for  medical 
therapeutic  reasons;  criminal,  when  induced  for 
purely  selfish  reasons;  tubal,  when  rupture  of 
the  Fallopion  tube  occurs,  discharging  the  foetus 
intq  the  abdominal  cavi^,   the  pregnancy  thus 

The  causes  for  this  accident,  apart  from  in- 
duced abortion,  may  be  due  to  paternal,  ma- 
ternal or  fcetal  defects.  The  proportion  of 
iibortions  to  full-time  pregnancies  is  about  1  to 
7  or  10.     Of  the  paternal  causes,  alcoholism. 
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syphilis,  old  age  or  physical  weakness  may  be 

ated.  The  most  frequent  causes,  however,  are 
of  fatal  and  maternal  causes.  Death  of  the 
ftEtus  is  the  most  frequent  f(£ta]  cause.  The 
maternal  causes  may  be  local  or  constitutional. 
Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  uterus, 
tumors  or  new  growths  of  the  uterus,  disease 
of  the  ovary,  and  inflammatory  adhesions  of  the 
closely  associated  organs,  act  as  local  causes. 
Alcoholism,  starvation^  as  in  times  of  famine, 
syphilis,  lead  poisoning,  coal-gas  poisoninK, 
acute  diseases,  as  typhoid,  pneumonia,  and  sud- 
den severe  shock,  are  the  most  common  agents 
acting  on  the  mother  that'  bring  about  the 
death  of  the  foetus  and  its  subsequent  expul- 


sion.    With   certain   i 


1  abortion,  t 


the  amniotic  fluid  and  pain.     Tne  treatment 
always  medical.    The  dan^rs  are  mostly  those 
of  hemorrhage  and  infection. 

In  law,  when  abortion  is  produced  with  a 
maUcious  design,  it  becomes  a  misdemeanor,  and 
the  party  causing  it  may  be  indicted  and  pun- 
ished. When,  in  consequence  of  the  means  used 
to  produce  abortion,  the  death  of  the  woman 
ensues  the  crime  is  designated  as  murder.  In 
all  cases  of  abortion  the  body  of  the_  offense 
must  first  be  proven.  The  fact  of  the  pre^ancy, 
the  use  of  the  instruments  and  the  administer- 
ing of  the  dru^  must  be  established  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  evidence  of  the  woman  upon  whom 
the  abortion  was  committed  is  admissible  but 
faer  dyin^  declarations  are  not  admissible  un- 
less homicide  is  charged.  A  person  who  sells 
a  drug  or  instrument,  knowing  that  it  is  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  miscarriage, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

ABORTION  IN  PLANTS.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  arrest  of  development  which  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  otherwise  normal  organs  of 
plants,  being  sometimes  contrasted  with  degen- 
eracy, where  we  not  only  find  an  arrested 
development  but  a  perversion  of  form.  Abor- 
tion may  take  the  form  of  an  inordinate  abbre- 
viation of  the  stem  or  flower-stalk  as  in  the 
cauliflower,  of  irregular  development  of  any 
part  of  the  leaf,  which  is  sometimes  reduced  to 
a  mere  midrib,  of  great  reduction  in  the  size 
of  some  or  all  of  the  petals  of  a  flower,  of  inde- 
hlscence  in  the  anther,  of  abnormal  want  of 
succulence  in  the  fruit,  or  of  many  other  fail- 
ures of  development.  Abortion  of  the  sexual 
organs  and  sexual  cells  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  for  the  sterility  of  many 
hybrids.  Abortion  is  sometimes  due  to  defective 
nutrition,  sometimes  to  the  intrinsic  defect  of 
the  organization  of  the  plant.  For  further 
information  on  this  subject  consult  Masters, 
M.  T„  'Vegetable  Teratology'  (London  1869). 
and  Ward,  H.  N.,  'Disease  in  Plants'  (London 
1901). 

ABOU  BEN  ADHBM  AND  THE  AN- 
GEL, a'boo  bin  ad'hSm,  title  of  a  Ppcm  of 
which  Leigh  Hjmt  was  the  author.  The  fol- 
lowing line  in   it  is   frequently  quoted: 

ABOUKIR  or  ABUKIR,  Slioo-kir 
Egypt,  a  spacious  bay  with  a  small  village  of 
the  same  name,  14  miles  northea<:t  by  rail  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  noted  a^  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  1-2  Aug,  1798,  when  Nel- 


son defeated  the  French  fleet:  of  a  battle 
on  its  shores  25  July  1799  when  Napoleon 
defeated  the  Arabs;  and  of  the  battle  of 
Alexandria  21  March  1801,  when  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  defeated  the   French. 

ABOUT,  a'boo,  Bdmond  FnnsoiB,  French 
journalist  and  novelist :  b.  Dieuze,  14  Feb.  1828 ; 
d.  17.  Jan.  18S5.  In  18S1  he  was  sent  to  the 
French  school  in  Athens,  Greece,  after  having 
completed  his  studies  in  Paris.  After  spending 
two  years  in  Greece  he  returned  to  France.  In 
1856  he  attempted  to  become  an  actor,  without 
success.  He  was  especially  favored  by  the 
court  of  the  Second  Empire.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  he  ceased  writing  fiction  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  editorship  of  Le  XIX 
Siide.  In  1884  be  was  elected  to  the  Academy, 
but  died  before  his  formal  admission.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  had  he  taken  his  talents 
more  seriously  he  could  have  become  a  really 
great  writer,  but  he  was  by  nature  flighty  and 
somewhat  shallow.  Among  his  many  works 
are:  <La  Gr^ce  contemporaine'  (1854);  'U 
■roi  des  montagnes>  (1856);  'Les  manages  de 
Paris>  (1856);  <Trente  et  quarante»  (1858); 
'L'homme  k  I'oreille  cassee'  (1861);  'Le  nei 
du  notaire'  (1861)  ;  'Madclon'  (1863) ; 
'L'infarae'  (1867);  'Le  Roman  d'un  brave 
homme'  (1880),  Consult  Wells.  'A  Century 
of  French  Fiction.' 

ABRA,  a'-bra.  a  province  and  a  river  in  the 
northof  Luzon,  Pkitippine  Islands.  The  province 
contains  numerous  deposits  of  placer  gold,  and 
the  river  gravel  is  auriferous.  Other  minerals, 
such  as  coal,  cornier,  lead,  iron  and  sulphur, 
are  believed  to  exist  in  paying  quantities.  For 
its  head-hunting  tribes,  see  Igorrote;  Phiup- 

FINES. 

ABRABANEL.    See  Abravamei. 

AB'RACADAB'RA,  a  magic  word  -  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  Abrascas,  used  as 
an  incantation  against  inflammation,  fevers,  or 
agues,  according  to  the  earliest  known  author- 
ity Serenus  Sammonicus,  a  Gnostic,  and  phy- 
sician in  the  2d  century,  to  the  Emperor 
Claracaila.  In  bis  work  "De  Medicina  Prae- 
cepta,®  which  was  admired  by  the  Emperors 
Gcta  and  Alexander  Severus,  he  prescribes  that 
the  word  be  written  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  berewiih,  folded 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  worn  on  linen  as  an 
amulet  for  nine  days,  and  then  before  sunrise 
thrown  backward  into  a  stream,  flowing  east- 
ward. The  formula  was  supiMsed  to  make 
the  spirit  of  the  disease  gradually  loosen  its 
hold  upon  the  patient. 

The  kttcn  ut  Kiiy.  kuthor  ot  '  Gnoatic*  ko<1  their 
■uiully   utsnged     Remaini '  embodiea. the  idea  io  ths  M- 


ABKACADABRA  ctUcd.  ii 
line: 
ABRACADABRA      Each  under  each  in  even  ord 
ABRACADABR       But  the  Isat  letter  m  each  lii 


ABRACADAB  __„ _.._„._     __ 

ABRACADA  Still  takr  svay.  but  fix  the  leudue 

ABRACAD  Till  at  the  lut  one  letto-  itandi  alone 

ABRACA  And  the  whole  dwindle!  to  a  taperin« 

lus  potency  ihall  euan)  hi* 


Mighty  the  good 

Its  woorf"""  ™*tJ 
hend. 
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ABRAHAM  or  ABRAM,  the  prc^nitor 
of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arab  B«doum.  After 
derivii^  his  genealo^  through  Shem  to  his 
father  Terah  aod  his  brothers  Nahor  and  Ha- 
ran,  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xi-xxv  proceeds  as 
follows, —  each  step  in  the  pilgrimage  being  by 
e]q)res5  direction  of  Yah  we,  to  his  purpose  of 
foonding  the   Hebrew   nation: — 

After  Haran's  death  Terah  removes  with  his 
faniUy  from  his  native  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
(PMugbeir  in  southern  Babylonia),  north  lo 
Haran,  where  he  dies.  Abram  then  (at  75) 
takes  his  wife  Sarai  and  his  nephew  Lot, 
Haran's  son,  and  makes  his  way  north  by  way 
of  Damascus  (stopping  to  build  altars  to  Yahw£ 
at  Sbechem  and  Bethel)  to  Canaan,  where  he 
receives  the  promise  that  he  shall  became  the 
founder  of  a  ereat  nation,  and  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him.  Beins  a 
pastoral  nomad,  a  drouth  in  Canaan  f o 


will  lead  to  his  murder  to  possess  her,  and  she 
is  taken  by  Pharaoh,  who,  on  discovering  the 
decnttion,  restores  her,  but  orders  Abram  out 
of  E^ypt  Accompanied  by  Lot,  he  returns  to  a 
former  encampment  between  Bethel  and  Ai. 
The  clans  of  the  two  kinsmen  quarrel  over  the 
limited  pasturage,  as  usual  with  nomad  tribes, 
and  Abram  proposes  that  each  follow  his  own 
fortune.  Lot,  wishing  to  quit  nomad  life, 
chooses  the  fertile  Jordan  plain ;  Abram  pitches 
bis  tent  among  the  oak  groves  of  Mamre,  close 
to  Hebron,  and  the  previous  promise  of  his 
posthumous  glory  is  repeated  and  solemnly 
covenanted.  Lot  is  captured  in  a  raid  of  the 
Babylonian  kin^,  with  his  Syrian  and  other 
allies,  against  his  revolted  vassals  of  the  Dead 
Sea  ana  Jordan  valleys,  including  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  who  are  overthrown; 
Abram  sallies  out  to  his  rescue  with  a  band  of 
tribesmen,  beats  the  confederacy  and  c)uses 
them  near  to  Damascus,  and  not  only  recovers 
his  nephew  but  restores  the  above  kings  to  their 
thrones,  refusing  any  reward.  The  property  of 
the  childless  Abraham  is  to  descend  to  his 
trusted  servant  EUezer,  and  Sarai  suggests  that 
he  avoid  this  by  having  a  child  from  a  con- 
cubine, a  common  enough  arrangement;  ac- 
cordingly he  has  Ishmael  t^  Sarai's  maid 
Hagar.  at  86.  Four  years  later  it  is  revealed 
by  Yauwe  in  person  to  Abraham  that  he  shall 
have  a  legitimate  son  by  Sarai,  whose  name  is 
thenceforth  to  be  Sarah  (princess)  and  his 
own  to  be  Abraham  (father  of  peoples);  the 
promise  is  afterward  repeated  by  Yahwe  and 
two  aneels,  who  visit  Abram's  tent  in  human 
form,  the  latter  going  on  to  destroy  Sodom  and 
(jomorrah  for  their  wickedness,  and  the  former 
staying^  behind  to  inform  Abram  of  it.  Abram's 
plea  wins  a  promise  of  mercy  contingent  on  10 
righteous  men  being  found  there,  but  they  are 
not  forthcoming,  and  only  Lot  and  his  family 
escape.  Abram  goes  to  Gerar  (Ncgeb)  in 
southern  Palestine,  repeats  precisely  the  same 
performance  with  the  nonagenarian  Sarai  as 
before,  and  the  king  Abimelech  repeats  the  part 
of  PharaolL  with  the  same  apologies  and  re- 
proaches. Isaac  is  bom,  Sarah  bein^  90,  and 
Hagar  and  her  .boy  Ishmael  are  tlnven  into 
the  desert  by  Sarah's  jealous  fears,  where 
Ishmael  becomes  ancestor  of  the  Bedouin. 
Isaac  is  circumcised  at  eight  days  old,  as  a  token 
of  Yahw^'s   covenant  with   Abraham.     Some 


time  in  Isaac's  boyhood  Abraham  is  commanded 
by  YahwS  to  make  a  bumt-offcring  of  him,  and 
proceeds  to  obey,  but  is  spared  the  sacfrilice  by 
Yahwe,  who  accepts  a  stray  ram  instead  and 
blesses  him  for  his  faith.  Sarah  dies  in  Hebron 
and  is  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which 
Abraham  buys  of  Ephron  the  Hittite.  He  later 
marries  Keturah,  has  six  sons  by  her,  dies  at 
175,  and  is  buried  beside  Sarah.  Isaac  has 
previously  married  Rebekah,  ao  that  the  stic- 
cession  is  assured. 

The  Jewish  stories  of  Abraham  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  account  in  our  canonical 
book;  they  had  many  others,  associating  him 
with  Nimro<L  etc.,  which  are  collected  in  the 
Talmud;  and  the  U<^ammed3iis  invented  or 
preserved  many  more.  The  critical  view  is  that 
there  was  a  real  Abram  or  Abraham  (the  tra- 
ditions existing  in  both  forms),  with  his  home 
at  Hebron,  probably^  a  considerable  man  from 
the  mimber  and  persistence  of  the  legends  about 
him ;  but  that  this  is  all  we  know.  The  names 
of  his  brothers  and  ancestry  are  not  persons 
but  Arab  clans,  and  their  relations  and  move- 
ments represent  what  was  handed  down  or 
believed  concerning  the  North-Arab  league  that 
grew  into  the  Hebrew  nation,  or  its  original 
elements.  The  path  of  the  'bne  Terah°  from 
the  southern  Euphrates  valley  into  Palestine 
and  elsewhere  is  certainty  a  correct  type  of  the 
actual  course,  as  revealed  to  us  by  archsology, 
of  the  Semitic  tribes  who  century  after  century 
poured  out  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  into  and  up 
through  western  Mesopotamia,  to  plunder  or 
share  the  rich  Babylonian  civiUiation  and 
wealth,  as  the  barbarians  did  that  of  the  Roman 
empire;  according  to  the  resistance  they  found 
they  stayed  in  the  Moabite  district,  turned  west 
to  overrun  the  Jordan  valley,  or  moved  north 
into  Syria.  For  the  archzological  results  con- 
sult the  chapters  on  early  times  in  various  his- 
tories of  the  Hebrews,  Kittel's,  Stadc'^ 
Guthc's,  etc.;  _  Saycc's    'Patriarchal   Palestine* 


—  ,   -.mpkin's  'Studies  on  the  Times  of 

Abraham.'  Critical  commentaries  on  Genesis 
are  also  serviceable.  For  the  rabbin- 
ical legends,  the  sources  —  in  German  — 
~~~     Beer     on     the     life     of     Abraham,     and 


Griinbaum  on  the  '  Semitic  Sagas, '  which 
0ves  the  Mohammedan  legends  likewise 
Consult   Commentaries   on   Genesis   by   Driver, 


(junkei,  Dillman,  Delitzsch,  Holzii^er,  Strack. 
Histories  of  the  Hebrews  by  Stade,  Kidel, 
(^the,  Piepenbring.  Also  Dhorme,  in  Revue 
Biblique  (1908);  Gunkel,  'Abraham'  (m  Dm 
Religton  in  Geschichte)  und  Genwart  (1908)  ; 
Prokscfa,  'Das  nordhebraische  Sagenbucn' 
(1906);  Tomkins,  'Studies  on  the  Times  of 
Abraham'  (London  1878). 

ABRAHAM,    Ladislas,    Polish    educator 


and  Berlin;  began  his  career  in  a  solicitor's 
ofSce  in  Cracow  and  in  1886  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Cra- 
cow,' Two  years  later  he  was  ap[iointed  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  in  the  University  of  Leni- 
berg,  becoming  dean  of  the  law  faculty  in 
1895  and  rector  of  the  university  in  1900.  He 
is  director  of  the  Polish  scientific  expedition 
of  the  Academy  of  Cracow  at  Rome  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Cracow  Academy  of  Science  and  of 
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other  scientiiic  asaociationa  in  Austria.  He  was 
nominated  Austrian  crown  councillor,  knigfat 
of  the  0rder  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and  command' 
er  of  the  Papal  Order  of  Saint  Gregory. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  the  'Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia' and  has  written  numerous  treatises  and 
[KKiks  on  canon  law  and  the  eccleciastical  his- 
tory of  Poland  and  Russia,  including  <Organi- 
zation  of  the  Church  in  Poland  up  to  the 
Twelfth  Century'  (Lemberg  1893);  'The 
Commencement  of  the  Organization  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  Russia'  (ib.  1904),  and 
'Forms  of  Engagement  and  Marriage  in  Canon 

ABRAHAM  A  SANCTA  CLARA, 
i'bra-h&m  a  slnk't^  kla'r^  Austrian  prior, 
author  and  evangelist :  b.  Kreenheinstetten, 
1644;  d.  Vienna.  ITW.  He  joined  the  order  of 
barefoot  August  in  ians  in  1662,  when  he 
abandoned  his  real  name  of  Ulrich  Megerle. 
He  became  the  prior  of  his  province,  and  in 
1669  was  appointed  court  preacher  at  Vienna. 
Distii^uishea  by  exuberant  eloquence,  in  which 
loftiness  and  dtenity  of  ihoi^t  were  mingled 
with  grotesque  hutnor,  coarse  langu^e,  puns, 
slang,  and  utter  fearlessness  in  attacking  the 
vices  of  the  courtiers  and  the  follies  of  all 
classes  of  society,  he  attracted  crowded  con- 
gregations. His  self-sacrifice  during  the  plague 
of  1679  exhibited  his  qualities  as  a  faithful  and 
devoted  priest.  He  was  a  prolific  author,  his 
didactic  novel,  'Judas  der  Erzschelm'  (4  vols., 
Salzburg,  1686-95),  being  his  best  known  work. 
His  collecced  writings  were  published  in  21 
volumes  (1835-54). 

ABRAHAM  IBH  DAUD  (DAVID) 
HALEVl,  ibn'  dowd  ha'la-ve  Jewish  astrono- 
mer, historian  and  philosopher :  b.  Toledo, 
Spain,  about  1110;  d.,  according  to  report  a 
martyr,  1180.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  to 
Judaism  that  phase  of  philosophy  which  is  de- 
rived from  Aristotelian  sources,  and  to  his 
'Emunah  Ramah^Suhlime  Faith,'  Maimon- 
idcs  was  largely  indebted  tor  many  valuable 
su^Gstions.  His  chief  historical  work  is 
•Sefer  ha-Kababbalah  ~  Book  of  Tradition,' 
translated  into  Latin  by  Ginibrad  (1510). 

ABRAHAM,  Plains  of.  See  PuiNS 
or  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  THE  JEW  AND  THE 
MERCHANT  THEODORE,  a  tale  which 
was  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which 
figure  prominently  the  miracle-working  powers 
of  the  Saviour  m  Constantinople.  Theodore, 
the  merchant,  being  sorely  pressed  by  the  need 
of  money,  accepts  two  loans  from  the  Jewish 
money-lender,  Abraham,  his  only  security  being 
the  oath  he  takes  before  the  statue.  But  diffi- 
culties continue  to  beset  Theodore  for  some 
time,  and  when  finally  he  is  able  to  repay  the 
loans,  he  finds  himself  away  in  a  distant 
country.  Unable  to  find  any  means  of  trans- 
mitting the  money  to  Abraham,  Theodore  casts 
his  money  box  out  into  the  sea.  The  currents 
carry  the  box  to  Constantinople  where  it  is 
recovered  by  Abraham.  When  Theodore  re- 
turns, however,  he  denies  that  he  has  received 
it.  Theodore  prays  before  the  statue  in  whose 
presence  he  took  the  oath,  and  the  result  is 
that  Aliraham  is  converted  to  Christianity. 


(2)  In  modem  use,  the  Bohenoan  deists  of  the 
later  ISth  century,  who  called  themselves  fol- 
lowers of  Huss,  but  accepted  no  religious  doc- 
trine beyond  the  unity  of  God,  and  nothing  of 
the  Bible  but  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  avowed 
this  creed  in  1782  on  Joseirfi  II's  promise  of 
toleration;  but  as  they  would  join  neither  Jew- 
ish nor  Christian  folds,  he  expelled  them  from 
Bohemia    the    next_year    and    scattered    them 


;lled  them 
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through  Hungary,  Transylvania  and  Slavonia. 


Many  were  martyred,  others  turned  Catholic 
ABRAHAMS,  iBrael,  EngUsh-Jewish  au- 
thor; b.  London,  26  Nov.  185&  His  early 
education  was  in  Jews'  College,  London,  after 
which  he  studied  in  the  University  of  London. 
After  serving  for  a  short  period  as  tutor  at 
Jews'  College,  he  was  appointed  reader  in  Tal- 
mudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature  in  Cambridge 
University.  In  1905  he  became  the  president  of 
the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  uigland  and 
he  was  also  the  first  president  of  the  Union  of 

Jewish  Literary  Societies.  In  1907  he  was  made 
onorary  president  of  the  Theological  Society 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  From  1889  to 
1906  he  was  editor  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review.  His  published  works  are :  'Aspects  of 
Judaism'  (1895);  'Jevrish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages'  (1896)  ;  'Chapters  on  Jewish  Literature' 
(1899)  :  'Maimonides'  (1903) ;  'Festival 
Studies'  (1905);  'A  Short  History  of  Jewish 
Literature'    (1906);    'Rabbinic   Aids   to    Exe- 

S;sis'  (1910) ;  'The  Book  of  Delight  and 
ther  Papers'  (1913);  'Annotated  Hebrew 
Prayer  Book'  (1914);  'Jews'  (in  Hutchinson's 
'History  of  the  Nations,'  1915), 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM,  an  old  Hebrew 
term,  later  adapted  by  the  Christians  as  nelL 
signifying  the  home  of  the  blessed,  symbolizea 
in  the  art  of  Byzantium,  in  which  the  blessed 
are  pictured  as  little  children  i>cing  taken  Into 
the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

ABRAH.    See  Abraham. 

ABRAM8,  Albert,  American  physician:  b. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8  Dec  1863.  After 
taking  his  degree  of  M.D,  at  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, in  18&,  he  continued  his  post-graduate 
studies  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  London  and  Paris. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy in  the  Cooper  Medical  College,  in  which 
Ksition  he  continued  for  five  years.  In  1904 
became  president  of  the  Emmanuel  Poly- 
clinic in  San  Francisco.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  American  Society  for  Psycho- Physical 
Research.  Among  his  important  works  are: 
'Synopsis  of  Morbid  Renal  Secretions'  (1892)  ; 
'Manual  of  Clinical  Diagnosis'  (1894);  'Con- 
sumption—  Its  Causes  and  Prevention'  (1895)  ; 
'Scattered  Leaves  from  a  Physician's  Diary' 
(1900);  'Diseases  of  the  Heart'  (1901); 
'Nervous  Breakdown'  (1901);  'Hygiene,  in  a 
System  of  Physiologic  Therapeutics'  (1901)  ; 
'The  Blues'  (1904)  ;  'Diseases  of  the  Lungs' 
(1905) ;  ' Self- Poisoning ;  Diagnostic  Thera- 
peutics' (1909);  'Spinal  TTierapeutics'  (1909); 
'Spondylotherapy'   (1910). 

ABRANTES,  a-bran't((sh,  Portugal,  a  town 
of  Santarem  district,  Estremadura ;  on  the 
Ta^s,  and  a  junction  on  the  Madrid-Lisbon 
Railway  with  the  Guarda-Abrantes  line,  70 
miles  northeast  of  Lisbon.  It  is  a  strategic 
fortified  position,  founded  about  300  B.C.,  and 
named  by  the  Romans,  Aurantcs.     An  active 
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river  trade  is  carried  on  in  olive  <a\,  wine,  grain 
and  Emit.  Abrantes  was  occulted  by  tlie 
French,  24  Nov.  1807,  Marshal  junot  the  victor 
later  receiving  the  title  of  Duke  of  Abrantes. 
Pop.  7»00. 

ABRASIVES,  or  those  substances  used  in 
grinding  or  polishing,  include  (1)  mineral  sub- 
stances, sucti  as  grindstones,  millstones  and 
whetstones,  which  are  used  by  simply  shaping 
ap  the  material  found  in  nature;  (2)  mineral 
substances-  which  occur  disseminated  in  the 
rocks  or  which  must  first  be  freed  from  im- 
purities and  are  prepared  for  use  by  an  initial 
granulation;  (3)  artificial  abradants.  The  his- 
tory of  abrasives  shows  that  in  ancient  times 
the  first  class  was  used,  the  aniticial  abrasives 
now  so  extensively  employed  being  unknown 
until  quite  recently. 

Grindstones  are  manufactured  from  a  tough, 

E'tty^  sandstone,  found  chiefly  in  Ohio,  though 
chigan,  Colorado  and  West  Virginia  add  to 
the  output,  and  England,  Scotland  and  Bavaria 
are  also  producers.  The  Ohio  and  Michigan 
stones  are  quarried  from  the  Bcrea  grit  (q.v.) 
of  Mississippian  age.  The  production  of  gnnd- 
stones  in  the  United  States  in  191S  amounted  to 
$64S,47<J.  Millstones  and  Buhrstones  are  far 
less  used  now  than  before  the  introduction  of 
the  roller  process  of  making  flour,  for  while  the 
American  production  in  18^  amounted  to  $200,- 
000  it  fell  in  18M  to  $13,887.  Since  1894  it 
has  steadily  increased  till  in  1912  it  was  $71,414. 
The  1915  output  was  valued  at  $53,480,  Thb 
is  owin^  to  the  increased  demand  for  buhr- 
stones for  grinding  the  coarser  cereals,  fertiliz- 
ers, cement  rock  and  various  minerals.  Mill- 
stones are  finer  grained  and  more  compact  than 
grindstones.  They  are  usually  made  from  sand- 
stone or  a  quartz  conglomerate.  The  buhrstone 
(q.v.)  from  France  is  the  best,  but  the  stones 
from  New  York  and  Virginia  meet  most  of  the 
requirements  of  the  trade.  A  few  are  made  in 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  There  are 
buhrstone  deposits  in  Vermont,  Ohio  and  Ala- 
bama which  have  not  been  worked  of  late 
years ;  also  a  newly  cUscovered  deposit  in  Cali- 
fornia of  stone  equal  to  the  French.  The  New 
York  stones  come  from  the  Shawangunk  grit 
of  Silurian  age. 

Oilstones,  Whetstones  and  Seytkestonej  are 
to  a  lar^e  extent  American  products.  For 
nearly  a  century  New  Hampshire  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  whetstone  industry,  but  Ar- 
kansas has  held  the  lead  for  some  years.  Whet- 
stone rock  is  also  found  in  Vermont,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  The  hest 
oilstones  from  New  Hampshire  are  inferior 
to  those  of  Garland  County.  Ark,  in  which 
region  there  are  extensive  beds  of  a  remarkably 
compact,  white.  Paleozoic  quartz  rock,  called 
NovacuUte.  Griswold  in  IwO  announced  that 
this  material  is  a  sedimentary  deposit  of  finC' 
grained  quartz  and  not  a  chemically  precipitated 
deposit  as  had  been  previously  supposed.  The 
quarries  were  largely  worked  for  implements 
in  prehistoric  times  and  since  1840  they  have 
yielded  the  finest  oilstones  known.  These  are 
sold  under  the  names  of  'Washita"  and 
•Arkansas*  oilstones.  The  production  of  oil- 
stones and  whetstones  in  the  United  Stales  dur- 
ing 1915  amounted  to  $115,17S.  The  imports, 
chiefly  of  razor  hones  from  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many,  and   of   "Turkey"   oilstones    from   Italy 


and  France  amounted  to  $14,247  —  about  one- 
Ihird  the  normal  value.  Ohio  leads  in  the  pro- 
duction of  s^thestones,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont   and    Michigan    contributing    important 

Pumite  (q.v.),  a  spongy  lava,  or  a  volcanic 
ash,  is  used  in  scouring  powders  and  soaps. 
It  comes  cllieil^  from  the  Lipari  Islands,  but  is 
also  produced  in  Utah  and  Nebraska.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  in  1915  was  valued 
at  $63,185;  the  imported  pumice  at  $65,691. 
Infusorial  or  dtatomaceous  earth  (KicseLguhr) 
occurs  in  beds  often  miles  in  extent.  It  is 
formed  of  the  siliceous  shells  of  infusoria  and 
diatoms,  and  is  used  in  scouring  soaps  and 
polishing  powders.  The  chief  American  lo- 
calities are  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  California.  The  United  States  pro^ 
duction  for  1915  was  4,593  tons,  valued  at 
$38,517;  but  these  iigures  cover  not  only  that 
used  as  abrasive,  but  also  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity used  by  sugar  refiners  and  to  insulate 
boilers,  etc.  Tripoli  is  a  similar  variety  of  opal, 
but  formed  from  a  siliceous  limestone  ty  the 
leaching  out  of  the  calcium  carbonate.  Its  use 
as  an  abrasive  is  as  a  polishing  powder  for 
metals,  etc,  but  it  is  also  extensively  manu- 
factured into  filters,  for  which  it  b  admirably 
adapted.  Extensive  deposits  are  worked  at 
Seneca,  Mo.,  and  in  Illinois,  but  the  chief 
supply  is  imported  from  Tripoli.  -  The  United 
States  production  for  1915  was  30,711  tons, 
valued  at  $572,504  —  four  times  the  output  in 
1911.  The  1915  importation  of  tripoli  was 
valued  at  $27,333.  Crystalline  quartg,  of 
which  112,575  tons  were  mined  in  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania  in  1915,  is  used  as  a  wood 
finisher,  in  the  manufacture  of  sandpaper,  in 
the  sawing  of  marble,  for  cleaning  castings,  etc 
Garnet  (q.v._)  occurs  in  many  of  the  crystalline 
rocks,  especially  in  pegmatite  and  mica  schist 
Many  varieties  are  recognized  by  the  mineralo- 
gist ;  but  the  value  of  garnet  as  an  abrasive, 
aside  from  its  ^reat  hardness,  is  dependent  not 
on  its  composition,  but  on  its  structure.  If  this 
is  distinctly  lamellar  the  material  will  con- 
tinually present  the  sharp  edges  which  are  so 
essential  to  a  good  abrasive.  Garnet  which 
lacks  this  lamellar  structure  is  of  comparatively 
little    efficiency    for    grinding    and    smoothing. 


melting  point  prevents  its  bonding  with  refrac- 
tory materials.  Garnet'paper  is  much  superior 
to  sandpaper  and  is  extensively  used  in  wood- 
working and  finishing  the  soles  and  heels  of 
shoes.  The  most  important  localities  are  in 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  The  output 
for  1915  amounted  to  4,301  tons,  valued  at 
$139,584.  Corund^tm  (a.v.),  being  the  hardest 
mineral  known,  except  the  diamond,  ranks  next 
to  it  among  the  natural  abrasives.  It  occurs  in 
enormous  quantities  in  Ontario,  which  since 
1901  has  been  the  leading  producer.  It  was  at 
one  time  extensively  mined  in  Montana,  North 
Carolina  and  Geor^a  which  furnished  nearly 
all  of  the  domestic  supply,  but  since  1906  no 
corundum  has  been  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Small  quantities  of  corundum  arc  pro- 
duced in  India  which  go  chiefly  to  the  English 
market.  The  chief  deposits  of  corundum  are 
of  _  magioatic  se^egation  origin,  having 
solidified  from  a  fluid  state  during  the  crystalli- 
zation of  very  basic  igneous  rocks.    The  value 
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of  anj;  sample  of  corundum  depends  largely 
upon  its  fracture,  the  crystals  which  break 
smooth  being  of  very  limited  use.  Emery 
(q.v.)  is  a  natural  mixture  of  corundum 
with  magnetite  or  hematite.  It  has  been  largely 
mined  at  Chester,  Mass.,  and  Peekskiil,  N.  Y., 
but  the  Massachusetts  mines  have  not  been 
operated  of  late  years.  The  chief  supply, 
however,  comes  from  the  Island  of  Naxos, 
Greece,  and  from  Asia  Minor.  The  material  is 
brought  to  this  country  as  ballast  and  owing 
to  the  low  prices  at  which  it  is  marketed,  the 
sale  for  the  American  mineral  is  much  reduced. 
The  United  States  production  for  1?)IS  was 
3,063  tons  valued  at, $31,131 —  five  times  the 
usual  output.  The  Canadian  output  of  corun- 
dum in  19IS  was  $37,798  —  about  one-sixth  the 
usual  production.  The  importation  of  emery 
and  corundum  was  valued  at  $271,649  —  about 
55  per  cent  of  the  average.  Diamond  (q.v.), 
owing  to  its  far  greater  hardness,  brings  many 
times  the  price  per  carat  which  any  odier 
abrasive  brings  per  pound.     The  black  amor- 

Ehous  'carbonado*  found  in  Braiil  is  much 
arder  than  the  crystallized  diamond,  but  it  is 
almost  exclusively  used  for  diamond  drills, 
while  the  dust  of  the  South  African  "bort'  is 
the  material  commonly  employed  as  an  abrasive 
in  the  cutting  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  la  191S  the  importation  was  valued  at 
$75,944.  A'  large  division  of  natural  grinding 
material  in  the  form  of  quartz  pebbles  may 
properly  be  included  under  abrasives.  For- 
merly imported  altogether,  from  Denmark, 
France,  Sweden,  Labrador  and  Newfoundland, 
the  war  cut  off  the  supply  and  led  to  a  develop- 
ment of  American  deposits,  chiefly  in  Nevada, 
though  in  many  instances  hardened  steel  balls 
have  been  found  an  effective  substitute. 

Artificial  abrasives  belong  to  two  principal 
groups:  (1)  The  aluminous  group,  comprising 
alundum  and  aloxite ;  and  (2)  the  silicon-ear- 
bide  group,  comprising  carborundum  and  crys- 
tolon.  Alundum  is. crystalline  aluminum  oxide 
and  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  abrasives  for 
steel.  The  possibility  of  determining  the  de- 
gree of  toughness  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
substance  leads  to  a  line  of  special  alundum 
abrasives  made  purposely  for  grinding  special 
hardened  and  toughened  steels.  Aloxitc  is  of 
the  same  general  composition  as  alundum,  but 
with  different  qualities  and  adaptations.  Its 
specific  use  is  on  malleable  iron.  Carbide  of 
silicon,  called  in  the  United  States  "carborun- 
dum," is  the  hardest  of  all  abrasives  hut  lacks 
the  toughness  of  alundum.  It  is  so  hard  that 
carborundum  wheels  have  to  be  trued  up  with 
a  diamond;  no  other  known  substance  will  cut 
them.  Carborundum  is  the  most  effective 
abrasive  for  cast  iron,  chilled  iron  and  brass. 
Crystolon  is  a  very  similar  carbide,  useful 
especially  on  copijcr,  zinc,  gold,  tin  and  alu- 
minum. Electrite  is  a  still  newer  abrasive,  with 
a  composition  between  alundum  and  carhomn- 
dum.  It  is  extremely  tough,  and  amorphous  in 
structure,  breaking  with  a  sharp  fracture, 
which  is  durable  under  heavy  work.  The  pro- 
duction of  arlificiat  abrasives  in  the  United 
States  in  1915  amounted  to  37,684,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,248,778.  Abrasives  are  graded  by 
the  size  of  their  fragments.  After  being 
crushed,  the  material  is  sifted  through  a  series 
of  screens,  the  number  of  the  smallest  screen 
through  which  the  fragments  will  pass  being 


given  them.  For  mechanical  use  abrasives  are 
commonly  mixed  with  a  bonding  material  and 
formed  into  wheels.  These  bonds  are  of  four 
varieties, — vitrified,  silicate,  elastic  and  hard 
rubber.  The  first  is  made  of  fused  clays,  and 
can  be  produced  of  varying  degrees  of  hard- 
ness. This  bond  does  not  completely  envelop 
the  grains  of  the  abrasive,  and  thus  affords  a 
larger  clearance  than  the  other  bonds.  How- 
ever, it  is  entirely  without  elasticity.  The  sili- 
cate bond  is  of  clay  fluxed  with  sodium  silicate 
at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  affected  by  damp- 
ness and  cannot  be  made  into  a  thin  wheel. 
The  elastic  bond  is  made  of  shellac  and  other 
resins.  It  has  a  high  degree  of  elasticity  and 
can  be  formed  into  very  thin  wheels.  The 
rubber  bond  is  of  vulcanite,  also  very  elastic. 
By  adapting  the  bond  and  the  abrasive  to  the 
work  to  he  done,  almost  any  desired  result 
may  be  attained.  Another  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  speed  at  which  the  wheel  is  to  be 
run.  With  the  artificial  abrasives  a  piece  of 
work  may  be  done  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  by  the  best  emery.  It  is  cofnmon 
practice  for  an  alimdum  wheel  to  deliver  400,- 
000,000  cutting  strokes  per  minute,  and  twice 
that  speed  is  not  unusual.  On  special  work 
the  speed  is  sometimes  equal  to  2,000,000,000 
cuts  ^er  minute.  Crushed  steel  is  extensively 
used  in  sawing,  grinding,  rubbing  and  polish- 
ing granite,  marble  and  other  stone.  The  finer 
grades  of  this  abrasive,  known  as  'steel  emery* 
and  "steel  rouge,"  are  used  for  working  glass. 
See  special  articles  under  the  names  of  the 
different  abrasives  for  further  particulars. 
Consult  Haenig,  A,  'Emery  and  the  Emery 
Industry'  (London  1912)  ;  Grits  and  Grinds 
(monlbly,  Worcester  Mass.);  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  'Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States'  (liapter  "Abrasives'  annually)  ; 
Ries,  H.,  'Economic  Geology'  (4th  ed.,  New 
York  1916). 

ABRAVANKL,  t-bra'va-n(l,  laamc  b«ai 
Jchuda,  Jewish  statesman  and  Bible  commen- 
tator; b.  Lisbon,  1437;  d.  Venice,  1508.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Portuguese  treasurer,  Dom 
Judah,  and  came  of  an  old  and  distinguished 
family  which  traces  its  origin  from  King  David. 
He  tiecame  treasurer  to  King  Alfonso  V  of 
Portugal;  was  banished  on  the  King's  death: 
retrieved  his  fortunes  in  Spain  where  he  gained 
royal  favor;  was  ruined  again  on  the  decree  of 
expulsion  banishing  all  Jews  in  1492;  went  to 
Naples  where  he  again  achieved  high  rank;  lost 
all,  his  possessions  when  the  French  took  the 
city  in  1495;  and  finally  settled  in  Venice  where 
he  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  between 
Portugal  and  the  Venetian  Republic.  His  fame 
rests  on  his  sound  scholarship  and  exegetic 
writings,  illuminated  by  a  clear  and  keen  mind. 
The  chief  of  these  are  "Sources  of  Salvation' 
(1496);  'Salvation  of  His  Anointed'  (1497); 
'Proclaiming  Salvation'  (1496),  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  eminent  Christian 
writers,  among  them  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Bud- 
deus  and  Carpiov,  who  condensed  and  trans- 
lated them,  and  introduced  them  to  the  world 
of  Christian  scholarship. 

ABRAX'AS.  or  ABRAXAX,  a  word  used 
by  the  Basilidians,  a  sect  of  Christians  who  ex- 
isted until  the  4th  century,  to  designate  the  many 
emanations  from  the  Supreme  Power.  When 
the   word   is  written  in    (^reek   letters,  Acm 
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letters,  computed  Dumerically,  have  the  value 
of  365,  the  mystic  number  so  often  inscribed 
on  the  stones  in  the  Gnostic  schools  of  the 
Basihdiaus,  indicating  the  worlds,  or  spheres, 
that  consUtuted  the  Gnostic  universe.  These 
Etonea  are  cut  in  various  forms  and  bear  a 
variety  of  capricious  symbols,  mostly  com- 
posed of  human  limbs,  a  fowl's  head  and  a 
snake's  body.  The  word  itself  the  fiasilidians 
did  not  apply  to  the  highest  Deitv  but  tu  the 
spirits  of  the  world  collectively.  Gnostic 
s^bols  were  afterward  adopted  by  all  sects 
^ven  to  magic  and  alchemy,  therefore  there 
IS  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  abraxas  stones 
in  collections  were  made  in  the  middle  ages 
as  talismans.  Consult  Barrilai's  'GU  Abraxas' 
(Trieste  1873)  ;  King's  'The  Gnostics  and 
Their  Remains'  (London  1887);  Kraus'  'Real 
Encyklopadie  der  christ  lichen  Altertumer' 
(Freiburg  1882-86)  ;  Dietcrich's  'Abraxas 
Studien'  (Leipzig  1891);  Schulti's  'Docu- 
'  mente  der  (^Dsis>    (Jena  1910). 

ABRUZZI,  Duke  of  the.  Prince  Luigl 
Amadeo  Ginseppe  Maria  Ferdinondo  Fran- 
cesco, Italian  admiral,  mountaineer  and  Arctic 
explorer;  h.  Madrid,  29  Jan.  1873.  He  is  the 
third  son  of  the  late  Prince  Amadeo,  Duke  of 
Aosta,  and  a  first  cousin  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel in.  His  two  elder  brothers,  the  Duke 
of  Aosta  and  the  Count  of  Turin,  are  generals 
in  the  Italian  army.  He  was  educated  at  the 
navat  school  at  Leghorn  and  rose  in  the  service 
by  his  own  merits  and  industry.  Being  of 
daring  and  adventurous  disposition,  he  found 
an  outlet  for  his  energies  first,  in  1897,  by 
climbing  Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska,  the  highest 
peak  in  the  Rockies.  18,000  feet.  On  12  June 
1899  he  salted  from  Christiania  on  the  Stella 
Polare  in  command  of  a  North  Pole  expedi- 
tion. He  spent  one  winter  in  TeplJK  Bay, 
Rudolf  Land,  but  on  account  of  senous  dam- 
age to  his  ship  he  was  compelled  to  return  be- 
fore he  could  accomplish  his  aims.  He  had 
intended  to  reach  the  Pole  by  a  series  of  sledge 
expeditions,  one  of  which,  commanded  by  one 
of  his  oflicers.  Captain  Cagni,  started  on  11 
March  1900  from  the  base,  and  on  25  April 
reached  86°  33'  49"  N„  beating  Hansen's  pre- 
vious record  They  returned  in  September. 
The  Duke  himself  wa?  too  severely  frostbitten 
to  travel  the  whole  distance,  yet  the  result  of 
his  expedition  was  to  establish  the  outlines  of 
the  northern  coasts  of  Frani-Josef  Land  and 
the  non-existence  of  Petermann  Land.  In 
1906  he  conducted  an  expedition  into  Exiua- 
torial  Africa  where  he  succeeded  in  climbing 
the  highest  peak  of  Motmt  Ruwenzori,  16.600 
feet  high,  never  before,  so  far  as  is  known, 
touched  by  human  foot.  Three  years  later  he 
established  another  record  by  climbing  Mount 
Austen,  in  India,  to  a  height  of  over  24,000 
feet.  In  the  Tripolitaine  war  ihc  Duke  com- 
manded a  squadron  operating  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Adriatic.  In  August  1914  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Italian 
navy  and  when,  in  May  1915.  his  country  en- 
tered the  European  war.  he  co-operated  with 
the  Allied  admirals  in  maintaining  command 
of  the  southern  waters.     See  War,  European. 

ABRUZZI  E  HOLISE,  q-broot'se  a  mo'- 
H-ia,  department  in  Central  Italy,  composed  of 
the  provinces  of  Teramo.  Cfaieti,  Aquila  and 
Campobasso,  comprising  an  area  of  6,380  square 


miles  between  the  A^>ennines  and  the  Adriatic' 
Sea.  The  country  is  extremely  mountainous 
and  includes  the  higher  portions  of  the  Apen- 
mites,  the  elevation  in  otte  portion  reaching 
9,584  feet  above  sea  level.  Cattle  and  swine 
form  an  important  part  of  the  produce,  but  in 
the  smaller  valleys  nestUng  in  among  the 
mountain  forests  there  are  many  olive  or- 
chards, vineyards  and  grain  fields.  Here,  too, 
the  siltc  worm  is  reared  and  silk  is  one  of  the 
important  products.  The  population  is  about 
1,500,000. 

ABSALOU,  third  son  of  King  D»vid  (2 
Sam.  xiii-xv  xviii;  1  Chron.  iii,  2).  He  re- 
venged his  Brother  Amnon's  outrage  of.Jiw'' 
sister  Tamar  by  killing  liiiiiiiMll  wm  tTTmiiliiil 
from  his  father'  s^jon  n  "fSrftve  years.  The 
..  probably  left  him  feei- 
ng insecure;  he   cleverly   ingratiated  himself 

....i^-f... 1.    —J    ^^   jij'  of    ,he    shrewd 

i    rebellion   against    hi& 

r,  which  took  David  imaware  andj 

turn  to  fly  east  of  the  Jordan  with.jfsfi»ll  fed' 
lowing,  while  Absalom  gainfd-^ssession  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  eourt^l^'ffith  diis  enormous 
de  facto  advantage  hp.-imgbt  easily  have  main- 
tained his  seat ;  bjjr^ccording  to  the  story,  one 
Hushai,  pretending  to  desert  David,  initiated 
himself  with'^ Absalom,  and  by  cunmng  and 
flattery  persuaded  him  to  a  policy  of  delay, 
while  A^ithophel  urged  him  to  strike  quick  and 
hard,  (he  obviously  sensible  course.  David 
with  this  breathing-space  collected  an  amqrj 
bis  veteran  captain  Joab,  gray  in  victories  and 
blood,  routed  Absalom's  forces  in  'the  wood 
of  Ephriam" ;  and  on  report  that  Absalom  had 
been  caught  by  his  long  hair  in  the  branches 
he  was  nding  under,  and  refusal  of  the  mes- 
senger to  lay  bands  on  the  king's  son,  Joab 
himself  dispatched  him  with  his  spear  (about 
980  B.C).  David  could  not  have  suffered  the 
rebel  to  live;  but  the  statement  that  he  held  a 
grudge  against  Joab  for  IdtUng  him  and  or- 
dered public  mourning  for  his  son  has  notb-' 
ing  intrinsically  improbable  in  IL  Absalom  is 
represented  as  a  veiy  handsome  and  charming 
pnnce  and  the  chronicler  plainly  has  much 
sympathy  with   him. 

ABSALON,  iib'sa-16n,  Danish  prelate 
statesman  and  military  commander:  b.  1128; 
d.  1201;  the  great  historic  fi^re  who  con- 
tributed most  to  Denmark's  nse  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  He'  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Paris;  became  bishop  of  Prosldlde  in 
1158  and  chief  counsellor  to  his  boyhood  friend. 
King  Valdemar  I.  In  1168  he  rooted  out  ["racy 
in  the  Baltic  and  idolatry  in  Riigen.  In  1184 
he  destroyed  the  Pomeranian  fleet  which  had 
attacked  Rugen.  He  had  previously  been  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Lund  in  1178. 

ABSCESS,  a  local  focus  of  infection  by 
sdme  bacterium  which  has  progressed  to  the 
point  of  formation  of  pus,  which  is  a  collection 
of  broken-down  blood  cells  and  of  the  tissue 
in  which  the  abscess  may  occur.  As-  a  rule 
the  infecting  agent  is  brought  to  the  tissues 
by  the  blood  or  lymph  stream.  Abscesses  may 
occur  in  any  tissue  or  organ  of  the  body.  The 
usual  micro-organisms  of  acute  abscesses  are 
various  streptococci  and  staphylococci. 
Chronic  or  cold  abscesses  are  chiefly  tubercu- 
lous   in    origin.     Abscesses    are    always    best 
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treated  surgically.  The  old-fashioned  way  of 
telling  an  abscess  "come  lo  a  head*  is  more 
dai^rous,  time-consununt;  and  usually  dis- 
^^uring.     I^spersing  an  abscess  is  a  delusion. 

ABSCHATZ,    ap'shats,    Hans    Assmann, 

Frhhehr  von,  poet:  b,  WurbJtz,  4  Feb.  1646; 
d.  Licgnilz,  22  April  1699.  A  lyric  poei  of  his 
day,  whose  ^oems  were  in  great  part  called 
forth  by  his  indignation  at  the  predatory  wars 
of  the  French,  They  are  simple  and  without 
bombast,  and  show  sincere  feeling,  pure  senti- 
ment and  a  sturdy,  patriotic  mind  entirely  tree 
from  class  prejudices.  His  'Poems  and  Trans- 
lations* (1704)  include  a  German  translation 
of  Guarini's  "Pastor  Fido.'  Selections  from 
them  were  edited  by  W.  Muller  in  1824. 

ABSBCON,  or  ABSECUM,  a  bay  and  an 
inlet  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  northeast  of 
Atlantic  City. 

ABSCONDING,  the  going  dandestmely 
or  secretly  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts,  or  lying  concealed,  in  order  to  avoid 
their  process.  A  person  who  has  been  in  a 
State  only  transiently  or  lias  come  into  it  with- 
out any  intention  of  settling  therein  cannot  be 
treated  as  an  absconding  debtor  {15  Johns.  N. 
Y.  196),  nor  can  one  who  openly  dunges  his 
residence  (3  Yerg.  Tenn.  414).  it  is  rot  neces- 
sary that  the  debtor  should  actually  leave  the 
State. 

ABSENTEEISM,  a  term  applied  to  the 
owners  of  estates  in  a  country  who  habitually 
absent  themselves  from  that  country  and  spend 
the  income  of  their  estates  in  it  in  another;  in 
current  use,  referring  almost  wholly  to  the 
Irish  nobility  whose  nxed  residence  is  outside 
of  Ireland.  Much  of  the  poverty  and  many 
of  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  have  been 
charged  directly  lo  it,  and  the  Irish  people 
have  protested  against  it  since  1380.  While  an 
Iri^h  Parliament  existed,  there  seemed  hope 
.for  its  gradual  dwindling,  careers  being  open 
for  ammtious  men  in  Ireland ;  but  with  its 
abolition  the  evil  is  almost  incurable.  Hungary 
suffered  heavily  from  the  same  cause  —  its 
aristocracy  looking  on  their  native  country's 
language  and  li  f e  as  badges  of  barbarism, 
priding  themselves  on  being  Germans  and  liv- 
ing in  Vienna  —  till  the  great  national  move- 
ment set  going  by  Szecnenyi  and  his  com- 
panions early  in  the  19th  century.  Despite  the 
defense  of  the  system  by  some  economists  and 
the  good  theoretical  arguments  that  may  be 
made  for  it,  in  practice  its  economic,  social, 
,  personal  and  political  mischiefs  are  obvious. 
Not  only  is  the  absent  landowner  and  property- 
owner,  collecting  his  rents  by  agents,  inaccess- 
ible to  complaints,  representations,  appeals  for 
help  in  upbuilding  local  institutions,  etc.,  and 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  rackrenting  he  does 
not  personally  see  to  be  such  (even  a  generous 
and  kindly  agent  dares  not  be  as  lenient  as  he 
would,  in  fear  of  his  master)  ;  but  he  should 
be  the  leader  of  his  section,  the  fountain  of 
careers,  furnishing  it  employment,  having  his 
own  success  depend  on  its  prosperity,  and  the 
active  defender  of  its  interests  and  rights  and 
susceptibilities.  The  estate  of  an  absentee 
owner,  in  fact,  is  essentially  like  a  colony  in 
the  old  conception, —  a  mine  lo  exploit  for  out- 
siders who  cared  nothing  for  it;  but  the  colo- 
nists of  a  distant  province  have  a  collective 


power  much  greater  than  that  of  the  tenants 
of  an  absent  landlord.  Furthermore,  it  makes 
social  co-operation  for  general  needs  almost 
impossible.  The  literature  on  this  subject  is 
nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion as  a  whole;  and  the  debates  in  Hansard's 
"Parliamentary  Reports*  abound  in  its  discus- 

AB'SIMA'RUS,  a  soldier  of  fortune  who 
raised,  against  the  Byzantine  em^ror  Leon- 
tius,  an  army  which  proclaimed  him  emperor, 
AD.  698.  He  slit  Leontius'  ears  and  nose  and 
threw  bim  into  a  convent.  He  was  taken  in 
70S  by  Justinian  II,  who,  after  having  used 
him  as  a  footstool  at  ihe  hippodrome,  ordered 
him  to  be  beheadetl. 

ABSINTHE,  iVsintb.  a  drink  prepared 
from  alcohol,  the  active  principle  of  Artemisia 
abiintkiunt,  and  other  aromatics,  notably  the 
volatile  oil  of  anise.  Its  frequent  and  pro- 
longed use  leads  to  a  diseased  condition  loiown 
as  absinthism  that  is  a  product  of  chronic  alco- 
holism to  which  the  effects  of  the  volatile  oil 
of  Absinthium  ^re  added.  Other  volatile  oils 
probably  contribute  somewhat  to  the  general 
result.  Absinthism,  in  the  main,  is  character- 
ired  by  a  greater  amount  of  affection  of  the 
brain  than  is  simple  alcoholism.  The  action 
of  the  volatile  oils  is  to  heighten  cerebral  ex- 
citement, and  absinthe- mania  is  a  frequent  re- 
sult of  this  form  of  intoxication.  On  15  Jan. 
1915  its  sale  was  forbidden  in  France  during  the 
duration  of  the   Great  War.     See  Wobmwood. 

ABSIT  Omen  (Lat.  may  the  omen  be 
absent);   God   forbid! 

ABSOLOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL.  Diy- 
den's  'Absolom  and  Acbitophel,*  perhaps  the 
greatest  verse-satire  in  English,  was  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  political  conditions.  The  Popish 
Plot  of  1678-79,  followed  by  the  rebellion  of 
Monmouth,  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II, 
against  his  father,  had  disorganized  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  which  provided 
that  the  succession  of  lames.  Duke  of  York, 
brother  lo  the  king,  ana  a  Catholic,  should  be 
set  aside  in  favor  of  the  King's  Protestant  suc- 
cessors, was  again  beine  fiercely  debated  in 
Parliament.  The  fate  of  the  bill  was  still  in 
doubt ;  Monmouth,  though  outwardly  recon- 
ciled to  the  King,  might  again  rebel ;  Shafts- 
bury,  implacable  enemy  of  James  and  instiga- 
tor of  Monmouth's  rebelhon,  though  being 
tried  for  high  treason,  might  yet  be  acquitted 
and  live  to  do  further  mischief.  Amid  such 
conditions,  in  1681,  Drydcn  as  poet  laureate, 
was  called  upon  to  defend  the  throne.  He 
answered  with  a  satire  that  for  brilliant  ctiar- 
acterization,  cogent  political  reasoning,  and 
mastery  of  form,  has  at  least  never  been  sur- 
passed in  English.  His  object  was  to  expose 
the  characters  and  motives  of  the  Kind's  oppo- 
nents and  to  exhibit  Monmouth  as  their  dupe; 
and  by  so  doing  to  kill  the  Exclusion  Bill  and 
confirm  James  m  his  succession  to  the  throne. 
Taking  a  part  of  the  story  of  Absolom's  re- 
bellion against  his  father  David  (Z  Samuel, 
xv-xviii).  he  ingeniously  adapts  it  to  contem- 
porary characters  and  conditions.  The  story 
of  'Absolom  and  AchitopheP  is  slight  and  un- 
important, but  for  this  defect  the  characteriia- 
tion  and  political  reasoning  amply  atone.  The 
characters  are  not  merely  impersonal  types, 
i's.are  Uiey 
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iadividualized.  Furthermore,  'they  seeming 
are  drawn  without  personal  animus ;  the 
satirist  has  the  air  of  pronouncing  judgment 
like  an  Olympian,  The  portraits  of  Achitophel 
(Shaftsbuiy),  Zimri  (Buckingham),  Shemei 
(Slincsby  Bethel),  deserve  the  place  that  they 
have  for  two  centuries  occupies  in  the  picture 
galleip*  of  great  satire.  Scarcely  less  remark- 
able IS  the  cogent  political  philosophy  of  the 
poem,  which  mingles  the  specious  with  the  pro- 
found. In  the  mouth  of  ~  Achitophel,  whose 
reasoning  he  seems  to  condemn,  the  poet  puts 
arguments  that  are  now  generally  accepted  as 
valid  by  the  gre^r  part  of  mankind.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  just  what  Dryden  really  believed. 
The  verse  shows  mastery  of  that  heroic  couplet 
which  Dry<ien  perfected  and  which  is,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  vehicle  that  English 
satire  has  discovered.  Each  couplet,  its  sense 
condensed  to  the  Ust  degree,  is  at  the  same 
time  *a  slap  in  the  face  and  a  stride  forwards 
toward  the  ffoal."  With  such  qualities,  added 
to  its  timeliness,  *Ab$olom  and  Achitophel' 
gained  immediate  and  universal  popularity  and 
made  literature  for  the  first  time  in  Ei^iand 
a  power  in  politics.  Although  the  many  re- 
plies which  it  evoked  are  long  since  foi^olten. 
It  remains  great  literature  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  its  poaticat  issues  are  dead  and  that  the 
world  in  general  has  come  around  to  Acbito- 
phel's  point  of  view.  A  second  part  of  'Ab- 
solom  and  Achitophel'  was  written  by  Nahum 
Tate.  To  this  Dryden  contributed  only  200 
lines  (310-509)  of  satire  on  the  poets  Shad- 
well  and  Settle,  which  are  in  his  best  vein  and 
which  form  the  only  readable  portion  of  the 
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Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

ABSOLUTE,  opposed  to  relative;  means 
that  the  thing  is  considered  in  itself  and  with- 
out reference  to  other  things. 

In  Logic. — (I)  Absolute  or  non-connotative, 
according  to  Whately,  is  opposed  to  attributive 
or  connotative.  The  former  does  not  take  note 
of  an  attribute  connected  with  the  object,  which 
the  latter  does.  Thus  'Rome*  and  "sky"  are 
absolute  terms ;  but  'Rome,  the  capital  of 
Italy,*  and  "our  s\^*  are  attributive  or  con- 
notative. (Consult  Whately  'Logic,'  bk.  ii,  ch. 
V,  SS  i,  ^-5).  (2)  According  to  J.  S.  Mill,  it 
is  incorrect  to  regard  non-connotative  and  ab- 
solute as  synonymous  terms.  He  considers 
absolme  to  mean  non-relative  and  to  be  op- 
posed to  relative.  It  implies  that  the  object 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole,  without  refer- 
ence to  anything  of  which  it  is  a  part  or  to  any 
Other  object  distinguished  from  it.  Thus 
■man*  is  an  absolute  term,  but  •father*  is  not, 
for  father  implies  the  existence  of  sons  and  is 
therefore  relative.  (J.  S.  Mill's  'Logic,'  bk. 
i,  ch.  ii). 

In  Grammar,  a  case  absolute  is  one  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  substantive  and  a  participle, 
which  form  a  clause  not  agreeing  with  or  gov- 
erned t^  any  word  in  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence.  In  Greek  the  absolute  case  is  the 
genitive:  in  Latin  the  ablative;  in  Eiq^lish  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  nominative.  In  Latin  the 
words  sole  ttante  in  the  expression  tole  ttanle 
terra  verlilur  (the  earth  turns  round,  the  sim 
standing  still  —  that  is,  while  the  sun  is  stand- 
ing still)  are  in  the  ablative  absolute.    In  Eng- 


lish, Ihou  leading,  in  Ae  following  familiar 
quotation  — 

"  I  ihall  not  kg  bcbied,  nor  or 
Tlia  m^t  thoa  lekdiBB — "     (Mittcm) 
is  in  the  nominative  absolute.    So  also  is  /  rapt 

"And,  I  rU  lapt  in  thii,  'Come  out,'  h«  »aid." 

—  TennyBon'i  '  Princeii,'  Prol.  Jo. 

/n  io«/.— (1)  Personal  rights  are  divided 
into  absolute  and  relative  —  absolute,  which 
pertain  to  men  as  individuab;  and  relative, 
which  are  incident  to  them  as  members  of  so- 
ciety, standine  in  various  relations  to  each 
other.  The  three  chief  rights  of  an  absolute 
kind  are  the  richt  of  personal  security,  the 
right  of  personal  liberty  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property.  (Blackstone's  'Commentaries,' 
bk.  i,  ch.  i).  Similarly  there  are  absolute  and 
relative  duties.  Public  sobriety  Is  a  relative 
duty,  while  sobriety,  even  when  no  human  eye 
is  looking  on,  is  an  absolute  duty.  (Ibid.). 
Property  in  a  man's  possession  is  described 
under  two  categories,  absolute  and  qualified 
property.  His  chairs,  tables,  spoons,  horses, 
cows,  etc.,  are  his  absolute  property,  while  the 
term  "qualified  property*  is  applied  to  the  wild 
animals  on  his  estate.  (2)  An  absolute  decision 
which  can  at  once  be  enforced.  It  is 
1  to  a  rule  nisi,  wluch  cannot  be  acted 
until  cause  be  shown,  unless,  indeed,  the 
opposite  party  fail  to  appear.  (3)  Absolute 
law :  The  true  and  priqier  law  of  nature.  (4) 
Absolute  warrandice  (Scotch  conveyancing) : 
A  warranting  or  assuring  against  all  mankind. 

In  Physics,  absolute  is  opposed  to  relative. 
As  this  rcl3.tivit>[  may  be  of  many  kinds,  various 
shades  of  meaning  arise;  thus:  — 

(I)  Absolute  or  real  expansion  of  a  liquid, 
as  opposed  to  its  apparent  expansion,  the  ex- 

Eansion  which  would  arise  when  the  liquid  is 
eated  if  the  vessel  containing  it  did  not  itself 
expand.  (2)  Absolute  gravity  is  the  gravity 
of  a  body  viewed  apart  from  all  modifying  in- 
fluences, as,  for  instance,  of  the  atmosphere. 
To  ascert^  its  amount,  therefore,  the  body 
must  be  weighed  in  vacuo.  (3)  Absolute  mo- 
tion is  the  change  of  place  on  a  body  produced 
W  the  motion  so  designated,  viewed  apart  from 
the  modifying  influence  arising  from  disturb- 
ii^  elements  of  another  kind.  (4)  Absolute 
force  exercised  by  a  centre  of  force;  strength 
of  a  centre.  (SJ  Absolute  lero  is  that  temper- 
ature at  which  bodies  are  absolutely  devoid  of 
heat.  It  is  situated  at -273.10  C.  Absolute  tem- 
perature is  temperature  □ 
units  from  absolute  zero, 
ics;  Zero. 

Jn  Astronomy,  the  absolute  equation  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  optic  and  eccentric  equations. 
In  Algebra,  (x),  the  absolute  value  of  x,  is 
X  if  X  is  real  and  positive.  —  x  i£  x  is  real  and 
negative,  and  +V(^  +  b^iixiaa  complex 
number  of  the  form  a  +  ib,  where  a  and  6  arc 
real. 

In  Geometry,  the  absolute  is  the  region  of 
a  projective  space  which  becooMS  the  points  at 
infinit|7  when  a  Euclidean  or  non-Eucltdean 
space  is  constructed  from  the  elements  of  the 

Srojective  space.  In  a  Euclidean  plane,  as  a 
icus,  the  absolute  is  a  line,  and  as  an  envelope 
a  pair  of  points  on  the  line.  In  a  non-Euclidean 
plane  it  is  a  conic.  ^ 
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In  Ethics,  absolute  ethics  are  those  that  are 
based  on  a  fixed  standard,  independent  of  time 
and  of  socie^. 

In  Metaphysics  and  Theology,  the  absolute 
is  a  being,  often  identified  with  God,  which  is 
(a)  unrelated,  (6)  immediately  presented  to 
our  consciousness  and  (c)  all-inclusive.  An 
unrelated  being  cannot  of  course  be  the  subject 
of  the  cognitive  relation,  so  that  if  known  it 
must  be  known  in  a  manner  involving  no  re- 
latedness.  This  is  why  the  absolute  is  supposed 
to  be  known  immediately.  This  conception  of 
knowledge  without  relation  is  one  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  maintain  consistently,  and  al- 
most inevitably  leads  the  absolutist  (as  the 
adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  is 
known),  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  many  forms 
of  mj^sticism.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the 
mind  in  some  way  becomes  the  absolute  by  vir- 
tue of  its  act  of  knowledge.  Furthermore,  the 
third  property  of  the  absolute,  that  of  being  all- 
inclusive,  follows  directly  from  its  unrelated- 
ness.  However,  the  desire  for  a  finished  philo- 
sophical system  which  contains  an  all-inclusive 
whole  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  motives 
leading  to  the  selection  of  an  absolutistic  stand- 
point. Consult  Spinoza's  'Ethics,'  Bradley's 
'Logic,'  or  Bosant^uet's  'Logic'  for  expres- 
sions of  the  absolutistic  standpoint. 

Absolute  Space  and  Time  are  space  and 
time  viewed  atort  from  their  contents.  Absolute 
rest  is  rest  which  possesses  some  intrinsic  cri- 
terion that  differentiates  it  from  motion.  The 
absolute  position  of  a  body  is  its  position  with 
reference  to  a  set  of  axes  at  absolute  rest.  Ab- 
solute motion  and  velocity  are  motion  and 
velocity  with  reference  to  a  body  at  absolute 
rest 

ABSOLUTE,  SiB  Anthony,  a  character  in 
*The  Rivals,'  a  comedy  by  R.  B.  Sheridan.  He 
is  a  hot-headed,  fiery-tempered,  generous  old 
man,  always  in  a  towering  passion,  even  while 
be  commends  his  own  mildness  of  manner. 
His  son.  Captain  Absolute,  is  the  hero  of  the 
play. 

ABSOLUTE   MONARCHY.     See   Mon- 

AKCBY. 

ABSOLUTE      PERMISSIVE     BLOCK 

SYSTEM.    See  Block  Signal  System. 

ABSOLUTION,  in  ecclesiastical  usage^  the 
freeing  from  sin  or  its  penalties.  In  the  Cath- 
olic Church  absolution  has  two  important  and 
distinctive  bearings;  (1)  Absolution  from  sin; 
(2)  Absolution  from  censures.  The  first  is 
oefined  as  the  remission  of  sin,  and  can  only 
be  given  by  a  duly  ordained  priest  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance,  which  requires,  on  the  part 
of  the  penitent,  a  sincere  confession  of  all  his 
sins,  contrition  and  a  firm  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. The  basis  of  the  doctrine  is  the  authority 
of  the  Church  and  the  commission  in  John  xx, 
23.  In  circumstances,  where  the  conations  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
as  in  severe  illness  when  the  penitent  is  too 
weak  to  speak,  or  in  instant  danger  of  death, 
conditional  absolution  may  be  given  on  the 
^ound  of  the  moral  conviction  of  the  penitent's 
virtual  desire  to  comply  with  all  the  necessary 
conditions.  The  Councils  of  Florence  and  of 
Trent  defined  the  form  of  words  to  be  used:  "1 
absolve  thee  from  thy  sins,  ete.»  In  the  Greek 
or  Eastern  Church  the  deprecatory  form  is 
used:    'May  Christ  absolve  ihee,  etc.*    Absolu- 


tion from  censures  merely  removes  penalties 
imposed  by  the  Church.  It  may  be  given  either 
in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  or  in  the  external 
form,  that  is,  in  the  courts  of  the  Church.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  person  to  be  absolved 
from  censures  to  be  present  or  even  living. 
Absolution  for  the  dead  is  a  short  prayer  im- 
ploring eternal  rest  and  the  remi^ion  of  the 
temporal  penalties  of  sin  over  a  dead  body.  In 
the  Protestant  Churches  in  general  absolution 
is  simply  a  declarative  power  of  the  minister 
implonng  the  divine  forgiveness.  Consult 
'IJccrces  of  Council  of  Trent';  Denys  de  Sl 
Marthe,  'Traite  de  la  Confession.' 

ABSOLUTISM.  A  term  used  in  political 
science  to  denote  that  system  of  government 
wherein  the  supreme  [wwer  is  vested  in  a 
single  authority—  individual  or  collective  — 
unchecked  by  any  constitution  or  laws.  Since 
absolute  power  may  be  exercised  under  a  mon- 
archy, an  aristocracy  or  even  a  democracy,  the 
term,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  apply  to  any 
particular  form  of  government,  though  it  is 
usually  employed  in  describing  monarchies,  as 
they  furnish  the  most  numerous  examples  of 
absolutism.  United  sovereignty  is  an  essentia) 
condition  of  absolutism,  since  the  distribution 
of  the  functions  of  government  places  that 
government  under  restraints.  Absolutism  char- 
acterized all  ancient  monarchies  and  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  Oriental  monarchies,  down  to 
Japan  of  a  few  years  ago.  When  the  barbar- 
ians overran  western  Europe  feudalism  replaced 
the  absolute  monarchy,  but  the  growth  of  towns 
and  the  rise  of  commercial  classes  made  neces- 
sary a  strongly  centralized  government  to  pro- 
tect the  nation  against  the  fcudalistic  lords,  and 
the  absolute  monarch  again  came  into  power, 
uniting  in  himself  the  various  functions  ot 
national  life,  both  political  and  religious.  The 
Tudors  and  Stuarts  in  England,  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  and  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
with  his  famous  assertion  "L'^tat  c'est  moi" 
(•I  am  the  State")  are  examples  of  absolute 
monarchs,  though  their  absolutism  was  mainly 
limited  to  the  central  government.  There  are 
no   absolute   monarchies   in    Europe   and   since 
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term  has  not  been  applicable  even  to  the  Otto- 

The  most  common  method  of  checking  abso- 
lutism is  to  separate  the  governmental  functions. 
The  legislative  functions  in  most  states  of 
western  Europe  and  England  are  exercised  by 
two  chambers ;  in  the  United  States  the  national 
and  state  governments  share  the  powers  of 
sovereignty  itself,  while  in  each  of  these  govern- 
ments the  authority  is  again  divided  among  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  departments. 
The  written  constitution  or  fundamental  law 
made  by  the  people  or  their  representatives  is 
another  method  of  preventing  absolutism,  since 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  written  consti- 
tution is  not  only  to  lay  down  a  genera!  plan 
of  government  but  also  to  regulate  the  powers 
and  conduct  of  those  who  govern.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  citizen  or  subject  no  govern- 
ment, whatever  its  nature  or  form,  can  hold 
absolute  sway  in  the  multitudinous  ramifications 
of  human  activity,  since,  being  political  in  char- 
acter, absolutism  is  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  human  nature  and  is  limited  by  local  govern- 
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by  international  law  which  restrains  sovereign 
states  from  acts  prejudicial  to  the  interests  or 
injurious  to  the  coexistence  of  the  various 
states;  and  b^  the  church,  the  religious  authoj- 
ihr  of  which  IS  usualW  inaependent  of  the  state. 
(See  Monarchy;  Feudal  System;  Desfot). 
Consult  Brougham,  H.  P.,  'Political  Fhtlosophy* 
(1842-46);  Baldwin,  S.  E.,  'Modern  Political 
Institutions'  (1898);  Liebcr,  F,  'Civil  Uberty> 
(3d  ed,  1891). 

ABSORPTION,  in  chemisti/,  absorption 
is  tbc  taking  up  of  a  gas  by  a  hquid  or  by  a 
porous  solid:  and  in  natural  philosoplw  it  is  the 
taking  up  of  rays  of  light  and  heat  by  certain 
bodies  through  which  they  are  passing.  Absorp- 
tion of  light  is  the  retention  of  some  lays  and 
the  reflection  of  others  when  they  pass  into 
an  imperfectly  transparent  body.  If  all  were 
absorbed,  the  body  would  be  black;  if  none, 
it  would  be  while ;  but  when  some  ra^s  are 
absorbed,  and  others  reflected,  the  body  is  then 
of  one  of  the  bricht  and  lively  colors. 

In  chemistry  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of 
a  gas  is  the  volume  of  the  gas  reduced  to  0° 
Cent  and  760  m.m.  pressure,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  unit  of  volume  of  any  liquid. 

Absorption  of  heat  is  the  retention  and  con- 
sequent disappearance  of  rays  of  heat  in  passing 
into  or  through  a  body  colder  than  themselves. 

Absorption  of  the  earth  is  a  term  used  by 
Kircher  and  others  for  the  subsidence  of  tracts 
of  land  produced  by  earthquakes. 

In  physiolc^  absorption  consists  of  a  series 
of  complicatea  processes  by  which  the  neces- 
""  "1  of  the  body  are  taken  in  at 


mainly  absorbed  in  the  small  intestines;  fats, 
chiefly  taken  in  the  cells  of  the  intestinal 
mucosa  after  a  complicated  series  of  chemical 
changes ;  carbohydrates  chiefly  absorbed  at  vaii- 
om  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  after  conver- 
sion into  monosaccharids  and  proteins  which  are- 
chiefly  taken  up  by  the  bloodvessels  after  pass- 
ing throv^h  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestinal 
mucosa  as  peptones,  proteoses,  or  amino-acids. 
Proteids  are  not  absorbed  in  the  stomach.  (See 
Digestion;  Gases,  General  Pbofebties  of; 
Light  ;  CJcclusion  ;  SpEcntoscoPY) .  Consult 
Bayliss,  'Principles  of  (General  Physiology* ; 
Starling,    'Human   Physiology.' 

ABSTRACT  OF  TITLE,  a  synopsis,  or 
brief  statement,  of  the  evidences  of  ownership 
of  real  estate.  An  abstract  should  set  forth 
briefly  but  clearly  every  deed,  will  or  other 
instrument,  together  with  every  fact  relating 
in  any  way  to  the  title,  in  order  to  enable  the 
par^  in  interest  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  state  of  the  title.  The  vendor  of  land, 
in  England,  usually  furnishes  the  purchaser 
with  an  abstract  of  title.  The  vendor  is  not 
compelled  to  furnish  an  abstract  of  title  in  the 
United  States.  He  usuallv  undertakes  to  give 
only  a  marketable  title.  Plans  and  sketches  of 
the  premises  are  generally  inserted  in  abstracts 
of  title. 

ABSTRACTION.  In  logic,  the  formation 
of  a  general  concept  on  the  basis  of  individual 
entities  exemplifying  the  concept,  or  of  con- 
certs of  ^ater  intensity  and  less  extensity. 
The  word  is  also  used  to  refer  to  the  concept 
thus  formed.  For  example,  when  I  single  out 
the   redness   of   an   apple   and    recognize   it   as 


a  separate  quality,  I  am  abstracting  from  the 
size,  taste,  smelL  etc.,  of  the  apple.  While  the 
relation  of  the  abstracted  concept  to  the  concept 
from  which  it  is  abstracted  is  altogether  a 
logical  one,  our  tendency  to  make  abstraction  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  our  innate  psycholoe;ical 
tendency  to  attend  to  certain  striking  portions 
of  a  sense-datum,  while  the  less  impressive 
aspects  of  the  datum  are  only  vaguely  and 
blurredly  noticed.  This  process  of  abstraction 
for  the  child  begins  in  his  noticing  differences 
in  familiar  objects.  Within  certain  groups 
some  differences  are  found  to  be  unimportant 
These  qualities  which  are  found  to  be  of  less 
importance  arc  then  abstracted  or  removed  from 
the  complex  idea  for  which  the  word  denoting 
this  group  of  objects  stands.  As  this  process 
develops  it  becomes  deliberate,  and  the  attention 
may  be  directed  upon  resemblances  instead  of 
differences.  At  this  stage  the  grouping  of  ob- 
jects according  to  likenesses  results  in  classi- 
fication. Consult  any  general  work  on  logic 
or  psychology. 

ABSYR'TUS.    See  Akconauis. 

ABT,  apt,  Franz,  Orman  song-writer  and 
conductor:  b.  Wiesbadei^  22  Dec  1819;  d.  31 
March  1S&5.  He  studied  theology  at  Leiprie, 
but  abandoned  it  for  music  at  Mendelssohns 
instance.  Jn'  1841  he  became  kapellmeister  at 
the  court  theatre  at  Bernburg;  shortly  afterward 
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:h,  where  he  remained  till  1852.  He  was  then 
called  to  Brunswick  as  chief  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  royal  theatre,  and  made  court 
kapellmeister  in  1855.  In  1872  he  came  to  the 
United  Slates  at  the  invitation  of  a  number  of 
choral  societies,  and  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived; he  conducted  at  the  famous  Peace 
Jubilee  in  Boston  in  that  year.  In  1881  he 
retired  to  Wiesbaden  on  a  pension.  Many  of 
(for  example,   <When_the  Swallows 


themselves  Co  the  heart  of  the  people  all  over 
the  world. 

ABU-BEKR,  a'boo-bek'r,  his  original  name 
being,  Abd  al  Kabah  ibn  Abi  Kuhafah  al  Atik, 
also  Abd   Allah,   father-in-law  of   Mohammed, 


Mohammed,  in  632,  be  was  chosen  s 
cesser  and  the  first  caliph  of  Islam.  He  be;^ 
waging  a  successful  warfare  against  his  enemies 
in  Arabia,  Persia  and  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Heraclius,  but  two  years  later  died  at  the  age 
of  63  and  was  buried  in  Medina,  near  the  tomb 
of  Mohammed  and  Aycsha,  the  Prophet's  wife 
and  his  daughter. 

ABU-HASSAN,  a'-boo-bas'an,  sumamed 
*The  Wag,"  hero  of  one  of  the  'Arabian 
Nights'  Tales,'  entitled  'The  Sleeper  Awak- 
ened.* Unaware  he  entertains  the  caliph  and 
later  becomes  the  monarch's  friend  and  trusted 

ABU  KLBA  (Abuklea  Wells),  a  place  in 
the  eastern  Sudaiv  west  of  the  Nile,  on  the 
desert  roult;  from  Korti  to  Metammeh,  23  miles 
north  northwest  of  the  latter  and  about  120 
miles  from  Khartum.  Here  a  battle  was  fought 
17  Ian.  1885  between  a  British  force  of  ],S0O 
under  Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  and  12.000 
Mahdists,    of    whom    ",000    actually    attacked. 
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Owing  lo  the  jamming  of  a  gun,  a  comer  of  the 
British  square  was  broken,  the  Arabs  rushed 
through,  and  after  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
struggle  were  driven  off.  The  British  lost  18 
officer?  including  the  giant  Co!.  Fred  Bumaby 
and   ISO  men.     Over  1,200  Arabs  were  killed. 

ABU-SIMBEL,  a'boo-sim'bel,  or  IFSAM- 
BUL,  site  of  two  remarkable  Egyptian  temples, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  Nubia, 
south  of  Assuan,  in  latitude  22°  22*^  N.  Both 
these  monuments  o£  ancient  Egypt  were  built 
by  Rameses  II,  1388-22  B.C,  the  smaller  one 
being  dedicated  to  the  godaess  Hathor  while 
the  larger  one  was  dedicated  to  Ammon  of 
Thebes,  Harmachis  of  Heliopolis  and  Ptah  of 
Memphis.  The  fagade  of  the  latter  measures 
119  feet  across  and  stands  over  100  feet  in 
height,  before  which  are  four  sitting  colossi, 
each  over  65  feet  in  height,  each  representing 
the  Pharaoh.  The  interior,  divided  into  two 
large  halls  and  12  minor  chambers  and  corridors, 
is  fully  180  feet  in  depth,  and  the  walls  are 
decorated  with  some  of  the  finest  and  best  pre- 
served examples  of  ancient  Egyptian  mural 
decorative  art.  The  vast  outer  halL,  54  by  58 
feet,  is  supported  bjf  two  rows  of  square  pillars, 
lo  each  of  which  is  attached  a  statue  of  the 
Pharaoh  reaching  up  to  the  roof.  In  front 
of  the  smaller  temple  are  six  statues,  each 
three  feet  in  height,  representing  Rameses  and 
his  consort.  Both  temples  were  discovered  by 
Burckhardt  in  1817.  In  1912  the  great  colossi 
of  the  temple  fai;ade  were  repaired  by  filling 
their  cracks  with  cement. 

ABU  TAMMAM,  a'boo  tim-mam,  Arabian 
poet:  b.  near  Lake  of  Gahlee,  Syria,  about  807; 
d.  Mosul  842.  It  is  said  that  he  was  bom  a 
Giristian  and  that  he  later  became  a  Moham- 
medan, but,  like  most  of  the  Arabian  scholars 
of  his  time,  he  was  strongly  inclined  toward 
scepticism.  While  still  a  mere  youth  he  went 
to  Egypt.  For  the  songs  he  wrote  glorifying 
the  campaigns  of  Al  Mutasim  against  Amoniun, 
in  which  he  accompanied  him,  he  was  openly 
rewarded.  He  traveled  extensively,  visiting 
Armenia  and  Khorasan,  During  one  of  his 
journeys  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  from 
a  snowstorm  with  Abul  Wafa  ibn  Salama,  in 
Hamadan,  whose  extensive  library  was  placed 
at  his  disposal.  It  was  there  that  he  compiled 
four  collections  of  Arabic  poems,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  known  as  the  'Hamasa.' 
It  is  on  this  anthology  that  his  fame  rests  most 
firmly,  though  he  did  compose  many  original 
poems.  The  Arabic  text  of  the  'Hamasa'  was 
published  (Bonn  182&47)  by  G.  W.  Freytag 
in  two  volumes :  another  edition  was  published 
in  Bulak  (18&9)  and  Calcutta  (1856).  A  Ger- 
man translation,  by  Friedrich  Ruckert,  has  also 
been  published  (Stuttgart  1846).  Consult 
Brockelmann,  'Ckschicte  der  arabischen  Liter- 
atur»  (Vol  I,  1898). 

ABU'L  ALA,  AL  HA'ARRI,  3^ool  i'li  al 
ma-a're.  Arab  poet  and  philosopher:  b.  Ma'arrat 
al  Nu'man,  northern  Syria,  973;  d.  1058.  When 
only  four  years  of  age  he  became  totally  blind. 
.  His  early  schooling  was  obtained  at  Aleppo. 
Tripoli  and  Antioch.    In  1010  he  went  to  Bag- 


dad apparently  to  seek  his   fortune,  but  i 
with    little     success    and     finally 
Ma'arrat,  where  he  remained  for 


and     finally    returned 


ihem  being  preserved  under  the  title  <Siki  al 
Zand.'  Later  he  ventured  into  philosophical 
writings,  in  which  he  criticized  many  of  the 
follies  of  his  time  and  people.  In  his  'Risalat 
al  Ghuf ran, '  'Letters  of  the  For^ven, '  he 
satirized  the  lives  of  the  forgiven  heretics  of 
the  past  in  the  other  world.  He  was,  in  fact, 
far  ahead  of  bis  time  in  his  religious  ideas, 
adhering  to  neither  Mohapimedan  nor  Ciliristian 
creeds,  hut  advocated  only  the  ethical  teachings 
of  both  religions.  Consult  Kremer,  'Uber  die 
philosopbischen  Gedichte  des  Abu'!  Ala  al 
Marri>  (1883)  ;  Nicholson.  <A  Literary  History 
of  the  Arabs*  (1907;  p.  313);  Margoliouth, 
'The  Letters  of  Abu'l  Ala'  (1906). 

ABU'L  ABBAS,  a'bool  a-bas',  founder  of 
the  Abbasid  dynasty  of  Caliphs.  His  nanje 
was  properly  Abd  Allah,  but  bv  the  other  he 
was  more  generally  known,  to  wnich  was  added 
the  surname  "kunya,"  "the  shedder  of  blood.* 
His  claim  to  the  caliphate  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  his  father,  Mohammed  ibn  Ali,  was 
the  grandson  of  a  first  cousin  of  ihe  Prophet, 
or,  the  preat-grandson  of  the  Prophet's  uncle. 
With  this  foundation  to  his  pretentions,  Abu'l 
Abbas  began  his  career  of  conqueiit  in  Khorasan 
in  747,  captured  Kufa  and  there,  two  years 
later,  proclaimed  himself  caliph.  The  follow- 
ing year  Marwan  II  was  defeated  and  killed 
and  Abu'l  Abbas  began  a  course  of  systematic 
massacre  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Banu 
Umyya.      He  died   in  754,   being   succeeded   by 


his  brother  Abu  Ja  'far  al  Mansur.  Consult 
Muir,  <The  Caliphate'  (3d  ed.,  1899,  p.  426) ; 
Wellhausen,  'Das  arabische  Reich'  (^1902,  p. 
338). 

ABU'L  ATAHIYA,  a'booi  a-taTiI-ya,  or 
ISMAIL  IBN  AL  KASIM,  Arab  poet:  b. 
Anbar,  on  the  EuphraMs,  748:  d.  825.  He 
lived  in  Kufa,  Hira  and  Bagdad,  leading  an 
ascetic  life  a(  extreme  simplicity,  wniing 
against  the  religious  faoatidsin  of  his  time. 
His  poetry  reflects  his  own  simplicity  in  its 
simple,  direct  style.  A  good  edition  of  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  puMisbed  in  Beirut 
in  1887.  Consult  Brockelmann,  'Gesdhicte  der 
arabischen  Literatur'    (1898,  Vol.  I,  p.  78). 

ABU'L  FARAJ,  a'bool -fa- raj',  or  ALI  IBN 
AL  HUSAIN  IBN  MOHAMMED  IBN 
AHMED  AL  KURASHI  AL  ISFAHANI, 
Arabic  historian :  b.  Ispahan,  Persia,  897 ;  d. 
967.     He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Umayyads. 


Songs'),  through  which  most  of  the  modem 
knowledge  of  early  Arabic  literature  is  handed 
down.  It  includes  a  large  collection  of  songs, 
to  many  of  which  are  appended  notes  of  the 
writers  and  anecdotes  illustrative  of  their 
personalities.  The  latest  edition  of  the  text 
was  published  in  Cairo  (21  vols.,  1905). 

ABULFAZL,  a'bool -fa'z'l,  MUBARAK  I 
ALLAMI,  historian  and  viiier  to  Akbar,  the 
great  Emperor  of  the  Mongols :  b.  ISSl ;  d.  1602. 
His  chief  work  is  a  history  of  Akbar's  reign, 
in  two  parts.  The  first,  "Akbar  Namah,'  or 
'Book  of  Akbar,'  is  an  historical  narrative, 
while  the  second  part,  <  Ay  in-i- Akbar;'  or 
'Institute  of  Akbar,'  describes  the  rclij^ous 
and  political  constitution  of  the  empire.  The 
Persian  text  of  the  first  part  is  edited  in  the 
'Bibliotheca  Indica'    (1867-87),  and  a  transla- 
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ABULFEDA  —  ABYSSINIA 


tion  b^  Beveri<^e  nay_  be  found  in  the  same 
collection.  A  translation  of  the  second  part 
by  Blochmann  and  Jarett  may  also  be  found  in 
the  same  work.  Abulfazl  initiated  that  ereat 
literary  movement  through  which  has  Deen 
handed  down  the  Persian  translations  of  many 
Sanskrit,  Arabic  and  Hindu  works.  He  was 
murdered  while  on  a  mission  to  the  Deccan. 

ABULFEDA,  a'bool-fS-da',  ISMAIL  IBN 
ALI,  Aratuan  prince  and  scholar:  b.  Damascus, 
1273:  d.  26  Oct.  1331.  In  1310  he  became  ruier 
of  the  principality  of  Hama,  the  throne  being 
granted  to  him  by  the  Sultan  for  distinguished 
military  services,  part  of  which  were  against 
the  Crusaders.  In  1320  he  was  granted  the 
dignity  of  'sultan*  with  the  right  to  transmit 
his  powers  to  his  heirs.  During  his  entire 
reign  he  patronized  arts  and  letters  and  traveled 
to  Egyiit  and  Arabia,  One  of  his  chief  works 
is  *An  Abridgement  of  the  History  of  the 
Human  Race,'  beginning  with  the  creation  and 
ending  with  the  year  1329.  The  text  was  pub- 
lished in  Constantinople  in  1870  and  several 
translations  have  been  made.  The  period  cover- 
ing the  Crusades  is  especially  important  and 
has  been  extensively  quoted  by  Western  histo- 
rians. A  part  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
ol  Uuratori's  'Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum.' 
The  part  preceding  the  Mohammedan  era  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Fleischer  as  <Abul- 
feds  Historia  ante-Islamitica'  (Leipzig  1831). 
The  part  dealing  with  the  life  of  Mohammed 
has  been  rendered  into  English  by  W.  Murray 
and  published  in  l.ondon,  and  the  later  parts  by 
Rdske  and  Adier  in  'Annales  Moslemici' 
(5  vols.,  Copenh^en  1^9-94).  AbuHeda  also 
contributed  richly  to  modem  knowledge  of  the 
Moslem  world  of  the  time  through  his  geo- 
gnii^ical  writings.  A  complete  edition  of  this 
idiase  of  his  work  was  published  by  Reinaud 
and  de  Slane  in  Paris  (1840)  and  a  French 
translation  was  published  by  Reynaud  (first 
part,  1845)   and  Guyaud  (second  part,  1883). 

ABY'DOS,  Greece,  town  and  castle  of  Asia 
Minor;  on  the  Hellespont  or  Straits  of  Galli- 
poll,  nearly,  opposite  Sestus.  It  is  the  point 
irotn  which  Xerxes  made  his  celebrated  cross- 
ing  of  the  Hellespont  on  the  bridge  of  boats; 
and,  also,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  loves  of 
Hero  (q.v.)  and  Leander  (see  Mussus). 
Byron  adopts  the  name  in  his  'Bride  of 
Abydos'  (1813),  characterizing  it  as  a  clime 
where  'All,  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine,* 
Ii  is  thought  originally  to  have  been  a  Tbracian 
town,   which   subsequently   became   a   Milesian 


tan.  Subsequently  the  city  was  captured  by 
PhiUp  II  of  Macedonia,  hut  in  196  b.c.  it  was 
declared  free  by  the  Romans.  (2)  Another 
Abydos  was  situated  in  Egypt  on  the  upper 
U'lk,  and  in  the  Tbebaid  was  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  Thebes.  It  has  important 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Memnon  and  the  tomb 
of  Osiris.  Here  also  were  found  the  famous 
Tablets  of  Abydos. 

ABYSMAL    DEPOSITS    are    accumuU- 

tions  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  great 
depths  known  as  abysmal  depths.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  red  and  gray  clays  and  oozes  or 
combinations  of  clays  with  various  shells  and 
such    as   Dictonis,    Poraminifera   and 


Radioiariant.  These  deposits  constitute  the 
larger  part  of  the  deep-sea  bottoms.  Although 
there  is  a  vast  amoimt  of  minute  animal  life 
at  these  abysmal  depths  this  life  is  confined, 
so  far  as  definitely  known,  to  a  few  species. 
The  deposits  are  made  up  of  the  remams  of 
surface  and  abysmal  animals,  the  latter  of 
which  are  bom,  live  and  die  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  Most  of  the  shells  of  surface 
animals  decompose  rapidly  at  great  depths  of 
the  ocean,  and  many  of  them  disintegrate 
under  the  pressure  of  the  salt  water  before 
they  reach  the  bottom,  where  they  are  con- 
stantly being  added  to  the  deposits.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  deposits,  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  depths  at  which  they  are  found 
and  the  local  influences  under  which  they 
have  been  formed ;  but  only  a  comparatively 
few  of  them  can  be  classed  as  abysmal.  One 
of  these  abysmal  depths  exists  m  the  deep 
bed  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  course  of  the  Cjulf  stream.  Very 
little,  if  any,  of  the  deposits  of  these  great 
ocean  depths  is  derived  from  the  shores  of 
the  bordering  continents ;  for  the  geological 
formations  going  on  there  seem  to  be  a  thing 
apart  from  the  debris  of  all  except  that  of  the 
surface  animals  that  pass  over  them  or  live 
above  them.  As  all  the  abysmal  deposits 
merge  into  one  another  ([eologists  have  found 
^reat  difficulty  in  determining  their  character 
in  given  areas.  The  20  or  more  species  of 
pelagic  Foraminifera  constitute  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  vast  auantitics  of  carbonate  of  lime 
present  in  the  calcareous  oozes  of  the  abysmal 
depths  of  the  oceans.  This  animal  life,  thus 
wonderfully  abundant  to-day,  is  present  in  a 
like  plentifulness  in  other  geological  forma- 
tions and  periods.  Living  as  they  do  at  such 
a  ^eat  depth  below  the  surface  and  being 
subject  to  a  more  or  less  uniform  pressure, 
the  shells  of  these  animals  are  very  mitch 
alike  in  appearance  and  thickness  in  all  the 
abysmal  deposits  and  zones.  See  Continental 
Shelf. 

ABYSSINIA      (officially      Ethiopia),     an 


some  8,000,000.  Abyssinia  may  be  said  t.  — 
tend  l>elween  lat.  5°  and  15°  N..  and  long.  35° 
and  43°  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the 
Italian  colony  Eritrea,  on  the  west  by  the  Anglo- 
^yptian  Sudan,  on  the  south  by  British  East 
Afnca  and  on  the  southeast  and  east  by  British, 
French  and  Italian  Somaliland  and  Red  Sea 
colonies.  Its  frontiers  have  been  frequently 
changed,  but  in  1906  England,  France  and  Italy 
agreed  to  preserve  so  far  as  possible  the.  in- 
tegrity of  Abyssinia  as  it  then  existed.  The 
country  is  divided  into  nine  provinces  which 
comprise  the  kingdoms  of  Shoa  in  the  south 
(including  Efat),  the  strongest  and  best 
organized  state  in  Abyssinia, —  capital,  Addis 
Abeba,  former  capital  Ankobar  with  some 
2,000  inhabitants,  8,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
with  a  salubrious  climate ;  Amhara  in  the 
centre  (including  Gojam),  capital,  Gondar, 
situated  on  the  Gondar  plateau,  7,500  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and  Tigre  in  the  norih,  chief  places, 
Antalo,  Adua  or  Adowa  and  Axum,  ancient 
capital  of  Ethiopia,  the  two  latter  with  about 
5,000  inhabitants.  There  are  besides  territories 
and    dependencies    extending    to    Kaffa    and 
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Harrar  in  the  sontfa  and  southeast,  including 
large  portions  of  Gal  la  and  Somali  Lands. 
Addis  Abeba,  capital  of  Shoa,  was  founded  in 
1892  by  King  Menelik  as  the  capital  of  Abys- 
sinia. It  consists  of  villages  and  suburbs 
scattered  round  the  palace  over  an  area  of 
three  square  miles,  and  has  between  50,000  and 
60,000  inhabitants. 

Topography. —  The  more  marked  physical 
features  of  the  country  may  be  described  gen- 
erally as  consisting  of  a  vast  series  of  table- 
lands of  various  and  often  of  great  elevation^ 
and  of  numerous  ranges  of  high  and  rugged . 
mountains,  some  of  them  of  very  singular 
forms,  dispersed  over  the  surface  in  apparently 
the  wildest  confusion.  From  these  mountains 
flow  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water,  which, 
pouring  down  by  the  deep  and  tremendous 
ravines  that  everywhere  intersect  them,  impart 
an  extraordinary  fertility  to  the  plains  and 
vallM-s  below. 

The  loftiest  and  most  remarkable  mountain 
summits  occur  in  the  Simen  range  in  the  centre 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  Tacazze  River.  Among  the 
highest  of  these  (so  far  as  known)  is  Ras 
Dashan,  calculated  at  15,160  feet  and  camied 
with  perpetual  snow.  Abba  Yared  and  Biuat 
are  slightly  lower.  Along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  country  extends  a  mountain  range  or  es- 
carpment forming  a  natural  rampart,  with  a 
mean  elevation  of  7,000  or"  8,000  feet  for  some 
600  miles.  No  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist 
at  present,  but  almost  everywhere  are  numerous 
evidences  of  past  volcanic  action.  Perhaps  the 
principal  river  of  Abyssinia  is  the  Tacazz^, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Lasta,  about  lat. 
12°  N.;  long.  39°  20'  E.  It  runs  north  and 
then  west,  and  after  leaving  the  bounds  of 
Abyssinia  takes  the  name  of  Atbara,  and  finally 
joins  the  Nile.  The  chief  of  the  other  rivers  — 
if  not  indeed  the  chief  of  all  — is  the  Abay  or 
Abai  in  the  centre  which,  after  flowing  through 
Lake  Dembea,  or  Tsana,  the  largest  lake  m 
Abyssinia,  runs  south  and  then  northwest,  and 
later  becomes  the  Bahr-el-Aj:rek  or  Blue  Nile, 
of  which  it  is  in  fact  the  upper  portion.  The 
Hawash  is  the  principal  river  flowing  east. 

FatUM.— The  domestic  animals  consist  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  camels,  mules  and 
asses.  Mules,  camels  and  asses  are  the  usual 
beasts  of  burden,  the  horses  being  generally 
reserved  £or  war  and  the  chase.  Vast  nerds  of 
vith    throughout    the    country. 


h^ena,  leoparid,  boar,  antelope,  zebra,  quagga, 
giraffe,  gazelle  and  civet.  The  hippopotamus 
abounds  in  Lake  Tsana,  and  great  numbers  are 
killed  annually  for  their  flesh  and  hides.  The 
rhinoceros,  like  the  elephant,  inhabits  the  low, 
moist  grounds,  and  is  numerous  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. Crocodiles  are  found  in  various  rivers, 
but  the  largest  and  most  dreaded  are  those  that 
inhabit  the  Tacazze.  The  buifalo,  a  compara- 
tively harmless  animal  in  other  countries,  is 
here  extremely  ferocious.  Serpents  are  not 
numerous  hut  several  poisonous  species  are  to 
be  found  as  well  as  the  boa,  which  often  attains 
a  length  of  20  feet.  There  are  many  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage ;  bees  are  numerous,  honey 
being  a  general  article  of  food;  locusts  often 
lay  the  land  waste,  and  the  tsetse  fly  is  destruc- 
tive  to   cattle   during   the    rainy   season.      The 


flora  is  very  varied  and  in  the  low  lands  and 
valleys  extremely  luxuriant.  Cotton,  sugar- 
cane, date  palm,  coffee,  vine,  bananas  and  other 
fruits  would  flourish,  but  are  not  extensively 
cultivated.  A  wild  coffee  plant  runs  riot  in 
southern  and  western  Abyssinia,  and  there  are 
many  valuable  timber  and  rublwr  trees  in  the 
forests.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  but 
is  still  in  a  primitive  state,  the  soil  belonging 
theoretically  to  the  imperial  government  and 
the  idea  of  landed  property  being  little  under- 
stood by  the  natives.  Manufacturing  industries 
are  very  backward,  but  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
small  hardy  horses,  donkn's  and  mules  are  ex- 
tensively raised. .  The  chief  native  products 
are  hides,  sldns,  millet,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco 
and  an  excellent  Mocha  coffee  known  as  Hariri 

ProducdooB.— The  chief  mineral  products 
of  Abyssinia  are  iron,  sulphur,  coal  and  salt, 
but  they  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  Coal  beds 
extend  aloi^  the  whole  of  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Shoa,  but  as  a  combustible  coal  is  scarcely 
known  tn  the  country.  Salt  is  obtained  in 
various  places,  especially  from  a  plain  on  the 
southeastern  border  of  Tigre.  Gold  is  obtained 
from  alluvial  deposits,  but  not  in  great  quan- 
tity. In  some  parts  of  the  country  iron  is 
abundant  and  is  manufactured  into  implements. 
A  few  hot  mineral  springs  are  known  and  used. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  Abyssinia  is  as 
various  as  its  surface.  In  the  valleys  it  is 
delightful,  but  on  the  mountains  often  cold. 
The  light  rains  commence  in  April  or  May,  the 
heavy  rains  in  June  and  continue  till  September 
(over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  at 
least),  duric^  which  period  they  are  often  so 
violent  as  to  put  a  stop  to  agricultural  labor. 

Commerce.— The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly 
earned  on  through  Jibuti  in  French  Somaltland 
and  other  non-Abyssinian  ports  on  the  Red  Sea 
and  Gulf  of  Aden  and  through  Gambela  and 
western  Abyssinia  to  the  Sudan;  but  the  exter- 
nal traffic  has  never  been  of  great  importance, 
as  the  nature  of  the  country  is  adverse  to  an 
extensive  trade,  and  there  are  relatively  few 
commodities  suited  for  export;  moreover,  till 
recently  the  natives  dared  not  trust  their  treas- 
ures out  of  their  secret  hoards,  and  the  royal 
court  was  the  chief  buyer.  Menelek's  firm 
administration,  however,  with  its  better  security 
for  life  and  propertj^  extended  Abyssinian 
trade  considerably,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  being  the  chief  beneficiaries,  France, 
India,  Italy  and  Germany  ranking  next.  In 
1913  the  value  of  exports  and  imports 
through  Jibuti  was  about  £3,684^40,  through 
Gambela  and  West  Abyssinia  $638,235  and 
through  Somaliland  $308,500.  The  chief  ex- 
ports were  hides  and  sldns,  coffee,  wool,  ivory 
and  rhinoceros  horns,  honey,  wax,  civet ;  the 
chief  imports,  cotton  goods,  in  which  American 
fabrics  take  the  lead,  firearms,  ammunition,  pro- 
visions, liquors,  railway  material,  sugar  and 
petroleum.  Trade  is  greatly  hampered  by  the 
primitive  methods  of  communication,  which  is 
carried  on  by  mules  and  pack-horses ;  the  (Us' 
tance  traversed  beine  not  above  six  to  eight 
miles  a  day  at  best.  In  1902  a  railway  1S7  miles 
long,  constructed  by  French  capital,  was  opened 
between  Jibuti  and  Dire  Dawa,  25  miles  from 
Harar ;  in  1909  a  new  company  was  formed  to 
extend  the  line  to  Addis  Abeba.  In  1912  it 
reached  the  Hawash   River,  and  was  expected 
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to  be  about  30  miles  from  Addis  Abcba  in  1915. 
There  are  1,056  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The 
bank  of  Abyssinia,  eharterea  in  1905  with  a 
capital  of  (2,50^000,  mainly  provided  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Egypt,  the  governor  of  which 
is  its  president,  has  its  headquarters  at  Addis 
Abeba.  The  current  coin  of  Abyssinia  is  the 
Maria  Theresa  dollar,  but  in  recent  years  an 
effort  had  been  made  to  introduce  a  new  cur- 
rency with  the  Meneiek  dollar  (worth  about  50 
cents)  as  the  standard.  Saltbars  and  cartridges 
are  also  accepted  as  currency. 

Population.—  The  native  population  consists 
of  Semitic  Abyssinians,  Gallas  and  Somalis, 
negroes  (in  southwest)  and  Falashas  (of  Jew- 
ish religion).  The  non-nalives  are  Indians, 
Arabs,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  a  few  Euro- 

Eans.  Up  to  1907  education  was  solely  in  the 
nds  of  the  clergy.  In  October  of  that  year 
compulsory  education  was  decreed  for  hoys 
over  li  Init  the  edict  remained  a  dead  letter. 
<^e  Abyssinian  school  with  about  100  pupils 
exists  in  Addis  Abeba.  Justice  b  administered 
Iq-  the  provincial  Rovemors  and  petty  chiefs 
with  richt  of  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  The  lepal 
system  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  Justinian 

Government. —  The  government  of  Abys- 
sinia is  feudal  in  character.  Each  of  the  rune 
provinces  has  its  governor,  supposedly  under 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor  or  Negus,  and 
having  their  retainers,  or  professional  warriors. 
There  is  a  vague  state  council  composed  of 
the  most  important  rases,  or  chiefs,  and  a 
mimslerial  council  constituted  by  Emperor 
Menelek  in  1908.  The  regular  army  numbers 
about  250,000  men,  mostly  cavalry,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  irregulars  and  territorial  troops  m 

HiBtory.—  Northern  Abyssinia  corresponds 
to  ancient  Ethiopia  (see  Ethiopia),  which  is 
Still  the  official  name  of  the  country,  Abyssinia 
being  a  Portuguese  form  of  the  Abrabian 
Habesch,  signifyins  "mixture.*  Christianity 
was  introduced  m  tne  4th  century.  In  the  6th 
century  the  Abyssinians  conquered  the  rich 
province  of  Yemen  in  Arabia  and  were  in  con- 
'  n  with  the  outside  world  for 


over  50  years.  The  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
Egypt  in  the  ?th  century  completely  isolated 
them  however,  and  for  centuries  afterward  the 
kingdom  contmued  in  a  distracted  stale,  now 
torn  by  internal  commotions,  and  now  invaded 
by  external  enemies  (Mohammedans  and  Gal- 
las). To  protect  himself  from  the  former  the 
Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  about  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  King  of 
Portugal.  The  solicited  aid  was  sent,  and  the 
empire  saved.  The  Jesuit  priests,  having  now 
ingratiated  themselves  with  the  Emperor  and  his 
family,  endeavored  to  induce  them  to  renounce 
the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Coptic  Church  and 
adopt  those  of  Rome.  This  attempt,  however, 
was  resisted  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  finally  ended,  after  a  long  stru^le,  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pnests  in 
1633.  The  kingdom  gradually  fell  into  a  state 
of  anarchy,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  was  complete.  The  Negus  received  no 
obedience  from  the  provincial  governors,  who 
besides  were  at  feud  with  one  another  and 
severally  assumed  the  royal  title. 

Abyssinia  thus  became  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  independent  states  and,  save  for 


until  the  19th  century.  A  remarkable,  but,  _- 
it  proved,  quite  futile  attempt  to  resuscitate 
the  unity  and  power  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
was  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
by  King  Theodore,  who  aimed  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  with 
himself  for  its  sovereign.  He  introduced 
European  artisans,  and  went  to  work  wisely  in 
many  ways,  but  his  cruelty  and  tyranny  counter- 
acted his  politic  measures.  In  consequence  of 
a  slight,  real  or  fancied,  which  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  British  government,  he 
threw  Consul  Cameron  and  a  number  of  other 
British  subjects  into  orison  in  1864,  and  refused 
to  give  them  up.  To  effect  dieir  release  an 
army  of  about  16,000  men  under  Sir  Robert 
Napier  was  dispatched  from  Bombay  in  1S67; 
it  landed  at  Zulta  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  in  Janu- 
ary 1668,  and  after  marching  400  miles  besieged 
Magdala,  Theodore's  capital,  which  was  t^en 
by  storm  13  April.  Theodore  was  found  amona 
the  slain,  the  general  opinion  being  that  he  had 
fallen  by  his  own  hand. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eng;lisli.  fight- 
ing immediately  began  among  the  duefs  of  the 
ditierent  provinces,  the  three  most  powerful, 
Kassa  of  Tigri,  (>obasie  and  Menelek,  strug- 
gling for  the  supremacy.  This  state  of  matters 
continued  for  some  time;  but  at  last  the  cfountiy 
was  divided  between  Kassa,  who  secured  the 
northern  and  larger  portion  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Johannes,  and  Menelek,  who  gained 
possession  of  Shoa.  In  1872  Johatines  made 
himself  supreme  ruler,  with  the  title  of  emperor, 
or  king  of  kiiws  (Negus  Negusti).  Taking 
advantage  of  the  troubles  in  Abyssinia  the 
Egyptians  annexed  Massowa  and  adjoining  ter- 
ritory on  the  Red  Sea,  and  hostilities  were 
repeatedly  earned  on  between  them  and  Jo- 
hannes. In  1885  the  Egyptian  forces  were  with- 
drawn, and  Italy,  with  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain,  declared  a  protectorate  over  Massowa 
and  the  strip  of  territory  along  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  In  the  following  year  the  Italians 
pushed  inward  to  Saati,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Massowa,  an  action  which  led  to  war  with 
Johannes.  An  Abyssinian  force  was  sent  in 
1887  to  recover  baati ;  but  though  a  small 
Italian  force  was  cut  to  pieces  at  Dogali  the 
Italians  maintained  their  position. 

On  the  death  of  Johannes  in  1889,  while 
fightit^  i^ainst  the  Mahdists,  Menelek,  who 
had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Italy,  known  as 
the  treaty  of  Nchali,  raised  himself  to  the 
imperial  throne.  The  result  of  this  was  the 
strei^thening  of  the  Italian  hold  on  the  country. 
The  Italians  regarded  their  treaty  with  Menelek 
as  giving  them  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia, 
and  by  1892  the  whole  of  Ethiopia  was  generally 
recognized  as  within  the  Italian  sphere. 
Proceeding  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion, the  Italians  in  1889  occupied  Keren,  capital 
of  the  Gogos  country,  situated  60  miles  west 
of  Massowa,  and  also  fortified  Asmara,  south- 
west of  Massowa.  Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigr^ 
and  the  centre  of  opposition  to  Menelel^  was 
occupied  in  the  following  year.  The  Mahdists 
were  also  defeated,  and  Kassala  in  the  Sudan 
was  occupied  by  the  Italians.  Menelek,  how- 
ever, later  repudiated  the  Italian  protectorate, 
broke  with  his  former  allies,  and  in  1896  his 
troops  inflicted  on  them  such  a  defeat  at  Adowa 
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as  gave  a  death-blow  to  their  claim  of  a  pro- 
tectorate over  all  Abyssinia.  The  treaty  of 
Addis  Abeba  concluded  in  that  year  between 
Menelek  and  the  Italians  practically  abrogated 
the  treaty  of  seven  j;ears  before,  but  left  Italy 
in  possession  of  a  strip  along  the  Red  Sea  coast 
from  the  French  colony  of  Obok  on  the  south 
to  lias  Kasar  on  the  north,  known  ofGcially  as 
Eritrea  (Erythraea),  the  frontiers  of  which 
were  definitely  settled  in  1908.  A  British  mis- 
sion in  1897  was  favorably  received  by  the 
Emperor,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
and  the  boundaries  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
British  Somali  protectorate  were  arranged.  In 
1908  a  further  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
regulated  the  boundary  between  Abyssinia  and 
the  Sudan  down  to  6  N.  lat.  Abyssinia  also 
has  her  comprehensive  commercial  treaties  with 
the  United  States  (1903),  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  (1905),  and  France  (1908).  Each  of 
these  treaties  was  to  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  when  it  could  be  terminated 
at  a  year's  notice.  Menelek  (b.  1842)  died  in 
December  1913  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son Lidj  Yasu  (b.  1896),  who  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  the  Emperor  had  been  virtually  ruler, 
under  regents,  since  1909. 

On  2/  Sept,  1916,  during  the  Emperor  Lidj 
Yasu's  absence  at  Harrar,  the  Metropolitan 
Abuna  Mathaeos  released  the  people  and  chiefs 
from  their  allegiance  and  deposed  the  Emperor. 
In  his  stead  they  elected  Waizcm  Zauditu, 
daughter  of  the  late  Einperor  Menelek,  as 
Empress  of  Abyssinia,  ana  designated  Degiac 
Tassari  Makonnen  as  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
deposed  monarch,  who  is  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order  (G.C.V.O.),  is  a 
son  of  Menelek's  second  daughter.  The  young 
emperor  had  received  an  excellent  European 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  14  could  speak 
fluently  English,  French  and  German.  In  May 
1909,  when  13  years  old,  Lidj  Yasu  was  mar- 
ried to  Princess  Romani,  a  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Emoeror  John,  who  had  fought  against 
and  defeated  Menelek  (when  King  of  Shoa)  in 
1877.  Sentimentahty  or  favoritism  found  no 
part  in  Menelek's  nature;  the  welfare  of  his 
coimtry  was  his  first  preoccujiation,  and  it  was 
a  well-known  fact  in  Abyssinia  that  he  had 
carefully  studied  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  youth  before  he  took  the  step  of  appointing 
him  as  his  successor.  During  the  World  War, 
Abyssinian  troops  were  allied  with  the  British 
in  the  East  Afncan  campaign. 
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ABYSSINIAN  CHURCH.  The  Churdi 
foimded  by  Frumentius.  the  first  bishop  of 
Ethiopia,  about  330  a.d.  About  470  a  great 
company  of  monks  established  itself  in  the 
country,  completely  changing  the  doctrines  and 
affairs  of  the  Oiurch,  but  was  a  few  years  later 
expelled  From  1528  to  1540,  the  country  was 
overrun  by  Mohammedans,  followed  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  century  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuit 
missions,  which  remained  tilt  1633,  when  the 
Abyssinians  resumed  allegiance  to  the  Church 
at  Alexandria.  The  metropolitan  (called 
Abuna)  or  head  of  the  Church  is  ajipointed  by 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  is  always  a 
foreigner.  The  Abyssinians  are  monophysites, 
generally  freeing  with  the  Copts  in  ritual  and 
practice.  'The  fasts  are  long  and  rigid;  confes- 
sion and  absolution  are  strictly  enforced  and 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Levirate  law  are  generally 
observed.  Graven  images,  purgatory,  extreme 
unction,  crucifixes,  etc.,  are  prohibited.  The 
priests  must  many,  but  only  once.  The  liturgy 
IS  celebrated  on  toe  ark  in  the  King's  palace  at 
Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter  and  the  Feast  oE 
the  Cross,  "rhe  Scriptures  are  read  in  Geei^ 
the  literary  language,  which  is  used  for  all 
services.  Consult  Dowltng,  'The  Abyssinian 
Church'    (London  1909). 

ACACIA,  a-ka'sha,  (Gr.  aki,  spine,  from 
their  spiny  stalks),  a  genus  of  plants,  family 
Mimoiocect.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  wiui 
compound  pinnate  leaves  and  small  leaflets, — 
in  some  species  wholly  or  partially  undeveloped, 
when  the  petiole  or  lesf-stalk  expands  into  a 
blade  resembling  a  leaf,  hence  called  phyllo- 
dium.  Certain  species  yield  gum  arabic,  gum 
Senegal  and  other  gums ;  some  have  astnngent 
barks  and  pods^  used  in  tanning.  Some  of  the 
Australian  speaes  contain  considerable  tannin, 
and  hence  are  exported  to  a  large  extern.  An 
Indian  species  yields  an  astringent  called 
catechu.  Some  of  the  species  of  tropical 
America,  known  as  hull-horn  Acacias,  are  inter- 
esting because  of  their  large  hollow  sinnes 
which  are  penetrated  and  inhabited  by  ants. 


sect  called  Acadans,  and  that  may  be  termed 
homoiotkelites,  as  they  held  that  the  Son  i 


...    ...     . .    accept    the    doctrine,    whereon    1 

Jerome  said  that  'the  world  groaned  and 
wondered  to  find  itself  Arian.*  It  was  finally 
condemned,  however,  and  he  was  banished. 

ACACIUS,  Saint,  bishop  of  Amida  in 
Mesopotamia,  early  in  the  5th  century.  He  sold 
the  church  plate  to  redeem  7,000  starving 
Persian  slaves,  Vararanes  (Bahram),  the  king, 
is  said  to  have  been  so  affected  by  this  noble 
action  that  he  sought  an  interview  with  the 
bishop,  which  resulted  in  a  peace  between  that 
prince  and  Theodosius  II,  A.a  422,  and  a  hun- 
dred years'  peace  was  sworn  between  Rome 
and  Persia. 

ACADEMIC  COSTUME.    See  Costume, 

ACADEMIC  DEGRESS.  Academic  de- 
grees, whether  earned  or  honorary,  are  titles 
conferred  by  colleges,  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools  upon  persons  who,  in  the 
oiunion  of  the  authorities  of  these  institutions. 
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tiave  exhibited  special  proficiency  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge.  (See  Drgkee).  The  difference 
between  earned  and  honorary  degrees  is  that 
the  former  are  conferred  upon  students  who 
have  completed  a  certain  prescribed  course  of 
study  and  all  other  requirements  of  the  insti- 
tution granting  such  degrees,  whereas  the  lat- 
ter are  conferred  upon  individuals  selected, 
without  examination  or  other  requirement,  be- 
cause they  have  attained  eminence  in  some  line 
of  endeavor. 

There  is  a  woful  ladt  of  uniformity  in  the 
methods  used  in  granting  degrees  by  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  United  States. 
Academic  degrees  are  not  and  cannot  be  pro- 
teeted  adequately  by  law.  Institutions  which 
claim  the  right  to  confer  such  degrees  have  in- 
creased so  rapidly  and  their  standards  vary  so 
widely  that  the  value  of  a  decree  is  greatly 
lessened  Some  small  and  new  institutions  and 
some  unauthorized  agencies  not  only  bestow 
the  degrees  that  are  properly  honorary,  for  in- 
sufGcient  or  no  reason,  but  confer  other  degrees 
that  should  be  won  only  after  the  completion 
of  a  definite  course  of  study.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  uniformity  of  standards,  however, 
and  m  1908  a  report  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Slate  Universi- 
ties *upon  standards  for  the  recognition  of 
American  universities  and  upon  standards  for 
ihe  recognition  of  the  A,B.  degree  and  higher 
degrees,*  The  Carnegie  Foundation  (q.v.)  is 
also  using  ils  inSuence  to  standardize  degrees 
by  giving  the  benefits  of  its  pension  fund  only 
to  tuose  universities  and  colleges  which  adopt 
and  enforce  certain  requirements  for  admission 
and  study. 

In  general  the  lowest  degrees.  Bachelor 
of  Arts  (B.A.  or  A.B.)  and  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence (B.S.  or  S.B.),  are  given  to  students  who 
have  completed  the  non-professional  four-year 
college  course.  There  is  considerable  diver- 
gence in  the  significance  of  degrees  even  among 
the  older  colleges  and  universities,  since  the 
A.B.  no  longer  indicates,  as  formerly,  that  the 
recipient  has  completed  a  definite  amount  of 
Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics.  The  elective 
system  and  the  tendency  to  replace  the  classics 
by  modem  languages  tiave  obliged  the  institu- 
tions either  to  cbanee  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  or  else  to  substitute  a  new  degree.  The 
second  or  master's  degree  — Master  of  Arts 
(M.A.  or  A.M.)  and  Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 
—  are  granted  to  holders  of  bachelor's  degrees 
who  have  completed  an  additional  year  of 
study,  although  these  dKrecs  are  often  honor- 
ary. The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.D.)  is  usually  bestowed  upon  those  who 
nave  completed  at  least  three  years  of  grad- 
uate work  and  have  prepared  a  thesis  upon 
some  subject  approved  by  the  facul^  that  will 
show  abthty  to  do  original  work,  lliis  degree 
is  no  longer  given  as  an  honorary  degree  by 
any  institution   of   rank. 

Among  the  more  usual  degrees,  besides 
those  above  mentioned,  conferred  by  profes- 
sional schools  are  Bachelor  of  llaws  (LL.B.), 
Doctor  of  Medicine  (M,D.),  Bachelor  of  Divin- 
ity (B.D.),  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  Electrical 
&igineer  (E.E.),  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.) 
and  Bachelor  of  Literature  in  Journalism 
fB.Litt.).  There  are  numerous  other  degrees, 
honorary  and  otherwise,  such  as  Doctor  of 
Science  (Sc.D.),  Doctor  of  Letters    (Lill.D.), 


Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D,),  Doctor  of  Divinity 
(D,D,),  Bachelor  of  Clivil  Law  (B.C.L.), 
Bachelor  of  Letters  (B,L.  or  Litt.B.),  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  (B.P.,  B.Ph.  or  Ph.B.),  Doctor 
of  Medical  Dentistry  (D.M.D.),  Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  (D.V.M.),  Doctor  of 
Law  (J.D.,  Jurit  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law  (J.U.D.,  Juris  Utriiugue  Doctor), 
Doctor  of  Letters  or  Humanities  (L.H.D.), 
Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.B.),  Master  of  Laws 
(L.L.M.  or  M.L.,  Legum  Magister),  Master  of 
Civil  En^needng  (M.C.E.),  Master  of  Mining 
Engineering  (M.M.E.),  Doctor  of  Music 
(MUS.D.),  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.), 
Veterinary  Surgeon  (V.S.),  and  others  whidi 
can  be  found  under  the  title  Abbueviations. 
The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
rejwrts  yearly  on  the  degrees  granted  by  insti- 
tution^ and  the  catalogues  oi  the  institutions 
will  give  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  be- 
stowal of  degrees.  Consult  Paul  Monroe  (ed), 
'Cyclopedia  of  Education'  (article  "Degrees* 
1911). 

ACADEMIC  LEGION,  an  insurreo 
tionaty  corps  of  armed  students  who  made 
themselves  conspicuous  at  Vienna  in  1848. 

ACADEMICS,  a  name  given  to  a  series 
of  philosophers  who  tanght  in  the  Athenian 
Academy,  the  scene  of  Plato's  discourles. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  three  sects: 
(1)  The  Old  Academy,  of  which  Plato  wa» 
me  immediate  founder,  was  represented  suc- 
cessively by  SpeusippUE,  Xenociates  and  Pol»- 
mon.  (2)  To  them  succeeded  ArccNlatis,  the 
founder  of  the  Middle  Academy,  Under  hii 
hands  the  Platonic  method  assumed  an  almost 
exclusively  polemical  character.  His  main  ob- 
ject was  to  refute  the  Stoics,  who  maintained 
a  doctrine  of  perception  identical  with  that 
promulgated  by  Dr.  Reid  in  the  18th  century, 
Socrates  is  said  to  have  professed  that  all  he 
knew  was  that  he  knew  nothing.  Arcesilaus 
denied  that  he  knew  even  this.  Wisdom  he 
made  to  consist  in  absolute  susi»ension  of  as- 
sent ;  virtue,  in  the  probable  estimate  of  con- 
sequences. He  was  succeeded  by  Lacyde& 
Telec'-    " -■ -■   "- — ■--       '"    "^ 


He  was  succeeded  by  his  disciple,  CUtomachus. 
Charmides,  the  third  and  last  of  the  new  aca- 
demicians, appears  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 

ACADEMIE   DES   BEAUX   ARTS,   ak-  ■ 
ad-S-me  da  bo  lar.     See  Acadeuy  of  FimB 
Akts. 

ACADEMIES  IN  AMERICA.  In  the 
United  States  the  term  academy  is  not  generally 
applied,  as  in  Europe,  to  learned  societies. 
The  oldest  association  of  the  academic  type  in 
the  United  States  orwinated  with  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  published  'A  Proposal  for  Pro- 


suited  in  the  or^nization  the  same  year  of  the 
•American  Philosophical  Society  Held  at 
Philadelphia  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowl- 
edge." Franklin  was  ils  first  secretary,  and 
from  1769  until  his  death  in  1790  its  president 
Its  Transaction!  were  first  published  in  1771, 
and  its  Proceedings  in  1838,  It  numbers  over 
500  members  and  holds  an  annual  general 
meering.    The  American  Academy  of  Arts  a""* 
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Sciences  was  founded  at  Boston  in  1780,  and 
dealing  largely  with  the  antiquities  and  natural 
history  of  America,  has  irublished  several  vol- 
umes of  Transacliom  dating  from  1785.  The 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
founded  in  1799.  The  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1818 
and  is  a  flourishing  institution  with  a  fine 
museum  and  library.  The  New  York  Academy 
of  Science,  originally  known  as  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History,  was  founded  in  1818  and  re- 
ceived its  present  title  in  187S.  The  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
first  organized  in  1840  as  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Geologists,  now  has  a  membership  of 
over  8,000.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  chartered  by  Congress  in  1863  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  scientific  questions.  Origin- 
ally liniitea  to  50  members,  the  number  was 
extended  to  150  in  1907.  The  most  important 
of  the  national  organizations  of  academic 
character  is  the  Smimsonian  Institution  (q.v.) 
at  Washington.  The  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences,  amalgamating  several  scientific  so- 
cieties of  the  National  capital,  was  incorporated 
in  1898.  The  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  of  New  York 
(Columbia  Universi^),  are  important  institu- 
tiotis.  Academies  of  medicine  flourish  in  New 
Yorl^  Philadelphia  (estabUshed  1799).  Cin- 
cinnati and  Qeveland,  an  academy  of  science 
in  St.  Louis,  and  in  1898  the  American  Acad- 
emv  of  Arts  and  Letters  was  founded 
in  New  York.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  famous  for  its  annual  exhibitions, 
was  founded  in  1807,  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  in  New  York,  in  1828. 

Of  scholastic  institutions,  the  earliest  was 
The  Academy  and  College  of  Philadelphia, 
founded  in  1749  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  char- 
tered in  1753,  and  in  1779  incorporated  as  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Other  early 
schools  of  this  type  were  the  John  Phillip* 
academies,  established  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  the  term  is  also  used  in 
the  well-known  title  of  The  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point 

The  term  is  ^so  loosely  but  popularly  used 
to  designate  places  where  dancing,  riding, 
fencing^  etc.,  are  taught. 

In  Central  and  South  America  among  the 
learned  societies  of  standing  are:  The  Aca. 
demia  Mexicana  de  ciencas  y  literatura  in 
Mexico  City;  the  Academia  de  la  historia,  at 
Caracas,  Venezuela;  the  Academia  nacional  de 
artes  y  letras,  and  the  Academia  de  ciencias, 
medicas,  fisicas  y  naturales,  at  Havana,  Cuba : 
the  Academia  nacional  ae  ciencas,  Buenos 
Aires ;  the  Academia  Cearencs,  at  Ceara,  Braril, 
and  the  Academia  de  Medicine,  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

ACADEMY.  (1)  A  school;  (2)  a  society 
of  higher  learning.  In  modern  days  the  word 
b  used  to  designate  British  and  American 
schools  of  higher  instruction  for  youths,  rank- 
ing with  the  gymnasia  of  Germanv,  and  also 
national  military  and  naval  high  schools.  The 
name  is  also  apjilied  to  various  associations  of 
scholars,  scientists,  literary  men,  artists,  etc., 
established  and  organized  for  the  iinprovemenl 
of  science,  literature  or  the  arts.  The  origin 
of   the  term   is   traced   to   thepublic   pleasure 
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field,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  said  to  have  belonged 


in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  to  a  local  hero, 
a  contemporary  of  Theseus,  named  Academus, 
whence  the  name,  Cimon,  the  son  of  Mili- 
tiades,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  in  the  5th 
century  B.C.,  beautified  and  planted  the  grounds 
with  olive  and  other  trees,  gave  free  acunissian 
to  the  public  and  bequeathed  the  property  to 
the  city  at  his  death.  The  grounds  became  a 
popular  resort,  where  Socrates  used  to  orate, 
and  in  its  eroves  Plato  taught  philosophy. 
Plato's  school  became  known  as  the  Academie 
and  his  followers  were  called  Academists. 
Subsequently,  whenever  a  Platonist  opened  a 
school,  he  called  the  institution  an  academy, 
and  these  schools  modeled  after  the  original 
academy,  until  their  abolition  by  a  decree  of 
Justinian,  flourished  almost  continuously  for 
nine  centuries.  Cicero  named  his  villa  near 
Puteoli  'The  Academy,'  and  there  wrote  his 
'Academic  puestions,'  and  other  philosophic 
and  moral  dialogues,  based  on  the  conversation 
and  learned  discussions  of  friends  whom  he 
entertained  as  visiting  guests.  The  principal 
academies  of  antiquity  were  the  Old,  founded 
by  Piato  428-348  B.C.,  and  continued  by  Speu- 
sippus,  Xenoc  rates  of  Chalcedon,  Polemo, 
Crates  and  Crantor ;  the  Middle  Academy, 
founded  by  Arcestlaus  241  b.C^  and  the  New 
Academy,  founded  by  Cameafles  214-129  B.C. 
Adrian  founded  an  academy  at  Rome  in  which 
all  Uie  sciences  were  taught,  but  especially 
jurisprudence.  Another  academy  flourished  at 
Berytus  in  Phfenicia  in  which  jurists  princi- 
pally were  educated.  At  Alexandria,  Ptolemy 
Soter,  one  of  the  generals  and  successors  of 
AlexandeV  the  Great,  founded  the  MusKon,  or 
Museum,  the  first  association  of  this  kind 
mentioned  in  history.  Devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters  and  science,  he  made  valuable 
collections  of  books  and  treasures  of  art,  which 
became  the  nuclehs  of  the  famous  great  library 
of  Alexandria,  and  gathered  around  him 
scholars  of  brilliant  attainments.  In  Babylonia, 
Palestine  and  Armenia  academies  were  estab- 
lished, and  Arabian  caliphs,  profiting  by  and 
improving  upon  the  institutions  of  their  He- 
brew ana  Qiriscian  subjects,  founded  similar 
establishments  for  the  preservation  and  in- 
crease of  learning  from  Cordoba  to  Samarkand. 
At  the  instigation  of  David  of  Alcuin,  Charle- 
magne established  an  academy  in  his  palace  in 
782,  where  men  of  learning  were  encouraged  to 
assemble.  Czsar  Bardas  founded,  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  9th  century,  a  state  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  science.  Near  the  end 
of  the  13th  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
turies, institutions  of  this  kind,  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  were  established 
at  Florence,  Palermo  and  Toulouse,  and  vied 
with  the  universities  as  seats  of  learning,  cul- 
ture and  intellectual   development.     Academies 


1300.  In  1380  an  academy  of 
architecture  was  established  in  Milan.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  academies  of  mediieval 
times,  slill  surviving  after  a  diversified  history, 
is  the  Academic  des  Jeux  Floraux  (Academy 
of  Flora!  Games),  inaugurated  May  1323  by  a 
guild  of  troubadours;  it  was  permanently  en- 
dowed in  1500  through  the  munificence  of 
Clemcnce  Isaure,  a  wealthy  lady  of  Toulouse; 
was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  Louis 
XIV  in    16H   and  reorgamied  in    1773;    the 
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ACADEMY  — ACADEMY  OP  DESIGN 


orimnal  name  was  'College  du  gai  savotr  et 
dela  Kaie  science'  (College  of  Gay  Knowledge 
and  of  Gay  Science).  After  the  downfall  of 
die  Byiantme  empire  in  the  15th  ceniurv,  and 
the  revival  of  classical  culture  in  Western 
Europe,  academics  of  a  more  comprehensive 
Idnd  were  established  in  Italy.  Antonio  Bec- 
cadella  fotmded,  at  Palermo,  in  1433  the  Ac- 
cademia  Pontaniana,  so  named  after  Pontani- 
ana,  its  principal  benefactor.  Alfonso  V  founded 
an  academy  at  Naples  in  1440.  From  1474  to 
1521  the  Accademia  Platonic^  founded  by 
Lorenzo  de'  Uedici,  fiourished  in  Florence. 
Devoted  to  the  study  of  Plato  and  Dante,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Italian  language  and 
letters,  it  numbered  Machiavelli,  Mirandola 
and  otbct  famous  men  among  its  members  and 
became  the  model  for  many  other  similar  in- 
stitutions. Assuming  peculiar  names,  and  en- 
downed  by  wealthy  patrons  of  learning,  or  by 
the  state,  these  academies  were  centres  of  tit- 
emy  activity  for  those  members  of  the  Italian 
nobility,  debarred  for  partisan  reasons  frcMn 
political  life.  The  Lincei  flourished  at  Rome; 
the  Ardenti  at  Naples;  the  Insensati  at  Panna; 
the  Addormentati  at  Genoa.  The  academics 
of  the  Vagabonds,  the  Thunderers,  the  Smok- 
ers, the  Dead,  the  Nocturnals,  the  Drowsy,  the 
Unstable,  the  Confused,  were  to  be  found  in 
other  towns.  The  Accademia  de'  Lined  (the 
lynx-e^yed),  founded  at  Rome  in  1609  by  Pnnce 
Fedenco  Cesi,  and  dissolved  at  his  death  in 
1632,  niunbered  Galileo  among  its  members. 
It  succeeded  the  Accademia  Secretorum  Na- 
ture, established  at  Naples  in  1560  for  the  study 
of     physical    sci^ice,    which 
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academies.  The  most  influential  and  enduring 
of  all  was  the  Accademia  della  Crusca,  i.  e., 
ckaff,  so  called  in  allusion  to^ts  principal  aim, 
that  of  winnowing  and  purifying  the  national 
language.  It  was  founded  by  the  poet  Grai- 
lim  at  Florence  in  1582.  The  dictionary  of  the 
Accademia  della  Crusca,  first  published  in 
1612^  and  subsequently,  in  augmented  form,  is 
considered  the  standard,  authority  for  the 
Italian  language.  This  academy,  incorporated 
with  two  older  societies,  survives  as  the  Royal 
Florentine  Academy.  While  Italy  can  thus  be 
regarded  as  the  mother  country  of  modem 
academies,  probably  the  most  celebrated  and 
important  of  all  is  the  French  Academy,  found- 
ed in  IfflS  (see  iKSTnuxe  or  France,  The). 
An  Academia  Secretorum  Naturae  was  founded 
in  Madrid  in  1652,  and  the  Spanish  Royal 
Academy  in  1714.  An  academy  of  Portuguese 
history  was  established  at  Lisbon  in  1720 
try  Kuig  John  V,  and  a  flourishing  academy 
of    science,    agriculture,    arts,    commerce    and 

reral  economy,  by  Queen  Maria  in  1779. 
Germany  the  Rc^al  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Belles-lettres  was  established  by  the 
Elector  Frederick  at  Berlin  in  1700.  In 
Sweden  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
founded  at  Stodcholm  by  six  scientists,  includ- 
ing Linnseus,  in  1739.  In  Holland  the  Academia 
Lugduno-Batava  was  established  at  Leyden  in 
1^.  In  Belgium  the  Academie  Royale  des 
sciences,  des  lettres  et  des  beaux- arts  was 
founded  at  Brussels  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1772. 
In  Switzerland  an  academy  of  medicine  was 
founded  at  Geneva  in  1715.  In  Russia  The 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  at 


St.  Petersburg  in  1725.  In  England  an  acad- 
emy, first  suggested  as  "King  James,  His 
Academe,  or  (Tollcge  of  Honor,"  then,  as  'The 
British  Academy,'  was  finally  chartered  as  the 
Royai  Society  (q.v.)  in  1662.  The  term  acad- 
emy in  Great  Britain  is  now  reserved  for  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts  and  for  schools  of  higher  instruction.  In 
Ireland  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  founded 
at  Dublin  in  17S2.  See  also  Academies  in 
America,  and  for  a  record  of  modem  academies 
consult  Kukula,  R.,  and  Triibner,  K.,  'Miner- 
va: Jahrbuch  der  Gelehrten  Welt'  (Strass- 
burg  1914)  ;  Steeves,  H.  R.,  'Learned  Societies 
and  English  Literary  Scholarship  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States'  (New  York 
1913). 

Charles  Leonard- Stuart, 
Staff  of  the  Americana. 
ACADEMY,  French.     See  Instttute  of 

ACADEMY,  The  Ro]^  Spanidi.  See 
Royal  Spanish  Academy,  The. 

ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  The  RoyaL  See 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  The. 

ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS, 
an  American  institution  founded  in  1898  by 
the  American  Social  ScietKe  Association.  At 
its  annual  meeting  that  year  the  Association 
elected  a  select  group  of  American  authors 
and  artists,  who  should  constitute  a  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Membership  was 
to  be  based  on  distinguished  achievement  in  art, 
literature  or  n-.usic.  At  first  the  body  was  lim- 
ited to  a  membership  of  150,  then  increased  to 
250.  This  body  then  proceeded  to  organize  an 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  members  of 
which  were,  to  be  recruited  from  the  general 
membership  of  the  Institute.  The  first  seven 
members  were  elected  in  1904:  William  D^n 
Howe  I  Is,  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  John  La  Fargc,  Samuel 
Langhome  Qemens  (Mark  Twain),  John  Hay 
and  Edward  A.  MacDowell.  These  were  em- 
powered to  elect  additional  members,  each  new 
member  beinp  given  a  vote,  until  the  whole 
body  of  50  had  been  organized.  The  living 
members  of  the  Academy  in  1915  were :  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells,  Henry  James,  Henry  Ad- 
ams, Theodore  Roosevelt,  John  Singer  Sar- 
gent, Daniel  Chester  French,  John  Burroughs, 
James  Ford  Rhodes,  Horatio  William  Parker. 
William  Milligan  Sloane,  Robert  Underwooa 
Johnson,  George  Washington  Cable,  Andrew 
Dickson  White,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  William 
Crary  Browne II,  Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve, 
Wood  row  Wilson,  Arthur  Twining  HadW, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge^  Edwin  Howland  Blash- 
field,  Thomas  Hastings,  Brander  Matthews, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Elihu  Vedder,  George 
Edward  Woodberry,  Kenyon  Cox,  George 
Whitefield  Chadwick,  Abbott  Henderson  Thay- 
er, Henry  Mills  Alden,  George  deForest  Brush, 
Wilham  Rutherford  Mead,  Bliss  Perry,  Ab- 
bott Lawrence  Lowell,  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, Paul  Wayland  Bartlett.  Owen  Wister, 
Herbert  Adams,  Augustus  Thomas,  Timothy 
Cole,  Cass  Gilbert,  William  Roscoe  Thas^r, 
Robert  Grant,  Frederick  MacMonnies,  Julian 
Alden  Weir,  William  Gillette  and  Paul  Elmer 

ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN,  NatimiaL 
See  National  Academy  of  Design. 
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ACADEMY     OF     FINE     ARTS,    The, 

a  French  Lnstitulion,  originally  founded  in 
1648  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  In  1795  it  was 
joined  to  Ihe  Academy  of  Architecture  and  has 
borne  its  present  name  since  I8I9.  It  pub- 
Hshes  memoirs,  proceedings  and  a  dictionary 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  has  41  members,  besides 
corresponding   members,  etc. 

ACADEMY  OF  FINE  AKTS,  Im- 
perial Rusaian,  was  first  established  in 
a  primitive  form  by  the  great  Emperor  Peter 
I,  who,  realizing  the  civilizing  power  of  such 
institutions,  invited  to  St.  Petersburg  notable 
artists  in  all  branches  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing young  Russian  aspirants  in  the  arts,  or 
sent  abroad  those  who  desired  to  perfect 
themselves  in  painting  and  sculpture.  It  was 
only  Empress  Cathenne  II,  who,  in  establish- 
ing the  Imperial  Russian  Academy  of  Science 
(q.v,]),  introduced  into  that  institution  the 
teaching  of  painting  and  sculpture  from  other 
and  more  progressive  countries.  While  it  was 
unable  to  produce  at  once  great  masters,  it 
certainly  succeeded  in  propagating  the  history 
of  fine  arts  and  in  supplying  a  few  remarkable 
reproductions  from  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
and  German  masters,  thus  acquainting  the 
Russian  public  with  the  ssthetic  necessities. 
Empress  Elisabeth  Petrovna  went  a  step  fur- 
ther by  separating  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
from  the  Academy  of  Science,  which  .act  was 
ampliiied  bv  Sbuvalov,  who  submitted  to  the 
Empress  plans  for  the  establishment  at  the 
Moscow  University  of  a  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 
However,  as  the  court  and  the  Russian  aris- 
tocracy lived  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  definitely 
decided  t^  the  Senate  (17571  to  establish  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  {Akadye'miya  Hudo- 
thestv)  in  that  capital,  and  a  sum  of  6,000 
roubles  was  appropriated  to  that  effect.  Pro- 
fessors of  painting  and  sculpture  were  mostly 
French,  but  it  was  Russian  Sbevakinsid  to 
whom  the  chair  of  architecture  was  first  en- 
trusted and  who  secured  permission  from  the 
Ejnpress  to  move  from  her  palace  to  the  Acad- 
emy 100  of  the  finest  paintings,  which  consti- 
tuted the  first  picture  gallery  m  that  institu- 
tion. But  the  small  appropriation  of  6,000 
roubles  was  soon  exceeded  and  the  deficit  was 
repaired  by  Sbuvalov  from  his  private  purse. 
Sbuvalov  directed  the  Academy  most  success- 
fully for  six  years  and,  after  the  death  of 
fimpress  Elisabeth,  he  retired  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing 30  years  the  Academy  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Betzki,  who  secured  a  constitu- 
tion and  a  charter  of  rights  and  privileges. 
Under    the    direction    of    Kokorinov    the    first 


the  Academy  was  placed  under  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education  whereby  the  financial  state 
of  the  institution  was  greatly  improved.  The 
president  of  the  Academy,  A.  L.  Oleninyi,  in 
order  to  check  the  rising  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration, published  a  short  history  of  the 
Academy  embracing  the  period  from  1764  to 
1829,  which  showed  a  crying  inadequacy  of  the 
administration  and  caused  the  Academy  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Imperial 
Court  Under  this  new  protectorate  the  Acad- 
emy prospered  considerably;  the  budget  was 
rcascd,  a  greater  number  of  students  were 
t  abroad   (especially  to   Rome)   and  a  new 


granted  (30  Aug.  1859)  where- 
bv  the  program  of  education  was  radically 
changed.  The  yearly  budget  was  increased  to 
72,626  roubles  and,  besides  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring and  training  the  students  of  art,  the 
Academy  now  began  to  organize,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, public  expositions,  and  an  art  musetnn 
was  also  established.  The  complete  course 
of  study  in  either  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Academy  (pa  in  ting- sculpture  and  architecture) 
lasts  five  years  and  the  number  of  students  in 
the  last  decade  varied  from  500  to  1,000,  of 
which  number  about  10  per  cent  were  women. 

W.  M.  Petrovitch, 
Chief   of   the   Slavonic  Division,    New    York 
Public  Library. 

ACADEMY  OF  FRANCE  AT  ROME, 
an  institution  for  the  advanced  study  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Rome,  Italy;  founded  by  Colbert 
in  1666^  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
was  at  first  established  in  the  ruined  villa  Man- 
dni  on  the  Corso,  and  in  1803  at  the  villa  Med- 
icis.  The  young  artists,  painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  engravers  and  musicians  who  secure 
the  annual  prizes  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Paris  spend  four  years  there,  with  an  annual 
pension  of  3,500  francs  and  traveling  expenses. 

ACADEMY  OF  INSCRIPTIONS  AND 
BELLES-LETTRES,  an  institution  founded 
at  Paris  by  Colbert  in  1663,  under  the  name  of 
Petite  Academic.  It  was  composed  originally 
of  four  members,  chosen  by  the  ministry  to 
belong  to  the  Academie  Fran^taise.  The  first 
memfers,  Chapelain,  Cbarpentier,  the  Abbf  de 
Bourzers  and  the  Abbe  Cassagne,  met  in  a 
salon  of  the  Louvre  or  in  Colbert's  library  and 
devoted  themselves  to  composing  the  inscri^ 
tions  for  the  monuments  erected  by  Louis 
XIV  and  the  medals  struck  in  his  honor; 
hence  their  popular  name.  They  undertook  a 
medallic  history  of  the  reign  of  the  King.  In 
1701  the  Academy  assumed  its  definitive  form; 
40  academicians  were  named.  In  1803  the 
Academy  was  reconstituted  and  became  the 
third  class  of  the  Institute.  Comparative  phi- 
lology. Oriental,  Greek  and  Roman  antiijuities 
and  epigraphy  have  received  the  attention  of 
the  Academy,  which  has  published  a  series  of 
invaluable   records   and   works. 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  a  French 
institution  founded  in  Paris  in  1820  for  the 
purpose  of  keeinng  the  government  informed 
on  all  subjects  appertaining  to  the  public 
health.  It  has  sections  of  medicine,  surgery 
and  pharmacy  and  its  publications  are  highly 
prized  by  sanitarians. 

ACADEMY  OF  MORAL  AND  POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE,  founded  at  Paris  in  179S, 
became  the  second  class  of  the  Institute.  It 
■was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1803  but  was 
re-established  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1832  and 
forms  the  fifth  class  of  the  Institute.  It  is 
composed  of  30  members,  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions with  five  free  academicians,  five  foreign 
associates  and  30  corresponding  members. 

ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  an  institution  found- 
ed in  1812.  It  has  one  of  the  best  natural- 
history  collections  in  this  country  —  esirecially 
rich  iti  stulTed  birds  —  and  a  valuable  scientific 
library.  It  has  published  'Joumab'  ^nce 
1817,  and  ^Proceedings'   since  1841, 
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ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SO- 
CIAL SCIENCE,  American.  See  Aueb- 
icAN  Academy  of  Political  and  Soclu.  Sci- 
ence. 

ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES,  an  institu- 
tion founded  at  Paris  in  1666  by  Colbert  and 
sitproved  by  Louis  XIV  in  1699.  It  published 
about  130  voliunes  of  memoirs  from  1666  to 
1793,  when  it  was  suppressed.  It  was  re-estab- 
lished in  1S16.  It  has  now  66  ordinary  and  10 
honoraiy  members  in  11  sections,  >vitli  two 
perpetual  secretaries,  eight  foreign,  associates 
and  106  corresponding  msmbErs.  Its  prizes 
include  an  annual  sum  of  3^000  francs,  given 
alternately  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  in 
mathematics  and  physics;  the  Montyon  prizes, 
six  in  number  and  valued  at  45,000  francs  an- 
nually, the  Laland  prize  for  astronomy,  award- 
ed annually,  and  several  others.  The  Academy 
meets  annually  in  December  and  publishes 
Mhnoires. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE,  Imperial 
Rtudan.  Animated  by  a  desire  to  develop 
Russian  science  to  the  degree  of  complete 
individuality  and  independence,  the  great  re- 
former Emperor  Peter  I  united  all  the  most 
learned  men  and  scientific  rssearchers  into  one 
group  which  he  called  Akadj^niiya  Nauk  (t.  e.. 
Academy  of  Sciences),  the  technical  realization 
of  which  was  entrusted  to  his  imperial  physician. 
Professor  BltunentrosL  It  was  in  1724  that 
Peter  the  Great  definitely  approved  the  plan  of 
Professor  filumentrost  whereby  the  Academy 
was  constituted  in  three  principal  parts:  mathe- 
matics, natural  sciences,  and  history  with  juris- 
prudence, filumentrost  was  commissioned  to 
mvite  to  St.  Petersburg  not  only  Russian  sden* 
tists  but  also  a  great  number  of  forei^ers 
which  order  he  executed  with  the  aid  of  Pro- 
fessor Woli  who  had  previously  maintained  an 
active  correspondence  with  the  Emperor.  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  Academy  Peter  appropriated 
an  annual  sum  of  about  25,000  roubles  and  also 
presented  that  institution  with  his  own  library 
and  art  gallery.  But  Peter  did  not  live  to  see 
the  solemn  inauguration  of  the  Academy;  that 
honor  fell  to  the  portion  of  Empress  Catharine, 
which  took  place  on  I  Aug.  1726,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  Academy 
was  granted  one  year  previously  and  the  first 
assembly  of  the  members  met  in  December 
172S.  The  first  president  of  the  Academy  was 
filumentrott  When  Peter  11  came  to  the 
throne  certain  members  of  the  Academy  were 
appointed  to  direct  his  education,  but  when  the 
Emperor  went  to  Moscow  together  with  filu- 
mentrost the  directorship  of  the  Academy  was 
entrusted  to  the  Hbrarian,  Schuhmacher,  who 
was  a  selfish  and  half-learned  man  with  great 
power  and  who  soon  became  most  unpopular 
with  the  members  of  ihc  Academy.  Many  of 
file  most  learned  members  resigned  their  posts, 
not  being  able  to  endure  the  interference  with 
their  scientific  research  of  a  director  like  Schuh- 
macher. Among  the  learned  members  who  left 
St  Petersburg  were  Professor  Eijer  and  the 
astronomer  de  la  Cruis,  who  had  spent  22  years 
in  making  astronomical  researches  in  Siberia 
and  whom  Schuhmacher  charged  with  the  theft 
of  Russian  slate  documents;  ihe  celebrated 
author  of  the  history  of  Siberia,  Gerard  Fried- 
rick  Miller,  and  others.  THiring  the  reign  of 
Anna    lohanovna,    Schuhmacher's    power    in- 


creased all  the  more  as  he  enjoyed  the 
protectorate  of  filumentrost,  after  wbooD 
the  presidency  was  ^ven  over  to  Keiser- 
ling,  who  tried  to  curtail  Schuhmacher's  power, 
but  presided  only  a  year  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Korf  who  was  friendly  with 
Schuhmauier.  However  he  improved  the 
finances  of  the  Academy  and  established  in  it 
a  department  of  geography,  publishing  also  in 
1739  the  first  scientific  atlas  o!  Russia.  In  1740 
the  presidency  was  transferred  to  firevem  who 
added  to  the  Academy  the  library  and  the  nu- 
mismatic collection  of  Volynsld.  Finally  the 
academicians  Jost  their  patience  with  Schuh- 
macher and  presented  to  the  Senate  a  collective 
complaint  against  him.  As  Elisabeth  Petrovna 
was  not  fond  of  the  Germans  and  the  investi- 
gations proved  beyond  doubt  Schuhmacher's 
misdeeds,  he  was  arrested  and  the  directorship 
passed  over  to  Nartov,  a  favorite  of  Peter  I, 
who  immediately  discovered  some  further  un- 
wholesome transactions  of  Schuhmacher  that 
were  threatening  the  Academy  with  complete 
financial  ruin.  He  asked  and  obtained  from  the 
Senate  a  new  appropriation  to  repair  the  situa- 
tion. Nevertheless  Schuhmacher  by  some  clever, 
though  not  honorable,  device  proved  his  inno- 
cence the  complaint  apainst  him  was  set  aside 
and  he  reoccupied  his  old  position.  When 
Lomonosov  returned  from  abroad  and  the  presi- 
dency passed  over  to  Count  K.  G.  Razumovski, 
the  controversy  started  afresh  and  LomonosoVs 
plan  to  add  a  University  to  the  Academy  was 
Ignored.  In  1745  regulations  were  adopted  in 
accordance  with  which  there  were  10  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  state  and  as  many  honor- 
ary ones.  Soon  afterward  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  archives  of  the  Academy  and  Schuhmacher 
was  suspected  of  being  the  incendiary.  The 
administrative  authority  Catharine  11  granted 
to  the  new  director  of  the  Academy,  Count  G. 
G.  Orlov  (1766-74),  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  Domostmev  (1774-82),  who  in  turn  was  dis- 
missed on  account  of  disorders  caused  fcy  him. 
In  his  stead  was  appointed  Princess  E.  R.  Dasb- 
kova  (1782-94),  a  talented  writer  and  follower 
of  Lamonosov.  She  delivered  a  number  of 
lectures  in  the  Academy  in  Russian  and  trans- 
lated info  (he  native  idiom  the  principal  master- 
E'eces  of  foreign  literature.  It  was  during 
•T  administration  that  the  Academy  started 
publishing  'Akedemicheskiya  Izvyestiya'  fAca- 
deraic  Reports),  'Noviya  yezhemyesyacnnyia 
sochineniya'  (New  monthly  compositions),  etc. 
But  she  wa<t  unable  to  agree  with  President 
Nikolay,  who  was  succeeded  by  Novosiltzev 
(^1803-10).  This  president  issued  new  regula- 
tions  increasing  the  number  of  the  staff  to  IS 
membert  and  Si  assistants  and  establishing  sep- 
arate scctii:»is  for  iiistory,  statistics,  politiral 
economy  and  Oriental  bnguages.  After  Novo- 
siltzev tlie  office  of  the  presidency  was  held  for 
37  years  by  S.  S.  Uvarov,  who  further  increased 
the  nomber  of  members  to  21  and  reduced  that 
of  assistants  to  10.  He  also  furthered  researdi 
work  in  the  fields  of  ethnography,  history  and 
itatisttcs.  After  the  death  of  Uvarov  the  presi- 
dency was  given  to  filudov  (1847-64)  who  made 
many  important  investigations  in  the  field  of 
Russian  philology.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
celebrated  explorer,  Admiral  Lilke.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Science  consists  of  three  parts;  (1) 
physics  and  mathematics ;  (2)  Russian  language; 
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(3)  history,  political  science  and  philology.    Its 
annual  budget  amounts  to  over  500,000  roubles. 

W.  M.  Petrovitch, 
Chief   of    the  Slavanie   Division,  New    York 
Public  Library. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  The  Na- 
tional.   See  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

lCADEMY  of  SCI 
_  _  Royal  Acadeuy 
(Danish). 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  The  Royal. 
See  Royal  Acadeuy  of  Sciences,  the 
(German). 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  The  RoyaL 
See  Royal  Acadeuy  of  Sciences,  The 
(Swedish). 

ACADIA  (Micmac.  *plenty*),  the  original 
name  of  Nova  Scotia  (q.v,). 

ACADIA  UNIVERSITY,  Canada,  at 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  was  founded  in  1838 
as  Acadia  College,  its  act  of  incorporation 
conferring  the  powers  of  a  university,  which 
were  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  1891,  creating  a 
new  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 
'Governors  of  Acadia  University.*  They  were 
invested  with  complete  control  over  Acadia 
College  and  also  over  Horton  Academy  for 
boys  and  the  Acadia  Seminary  for  girls.  The 
University  grants  degrees  in  theology,  and  the 
degrees  of  oachelor,  master  and  doctor  in  the 
several  arts,  sciences  and  faculties.  The  gov- 
ernors are  appointed  by  the  Baptist  Convention 
of  Nova  Scotia,  but  no  religio  '  ' 
quired  of  the  faculty  or  studen 
tion  is  coeducational. 

ACADIALITB,  a  name  given  to  chaba- 
zite  (_q.v.)  from  Nova  Scotia  (Atactia).  Its 
color  is  usually  salmon  to  flesh-red. 

ACAJUTLA,  ak-a-hoot'la,  Salvador,  Cen- 
tral America ;  its  second  port  in  importance, 
exporting  coffee  and  sugar,  and  the  seat  of  a 
United  States  consular  agent,  65  miles  by  rail 
from  San  Salvador,  the  capital. 

ACANTHOPTERYGII,  a  sub-order  of 
teleost  fishes,  the  most  comprehensive  in  the 
whole  class.  Its  most  prominent  distin^ishing 
feature  is  "the  presence  of  non-articulated, 
more  or  less  pungent,  rays  in  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,"  It  embraces  about  75  families  of 
typical  bony  fishes,  including  almost  all  those 
taken  for  sport  or  food  from  the  sea,  except 
of  the  cod  and  herring  tribes  and  a  few  fresh- 

ACANTHUS,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Acartthacea,  or  acanthads,  a  family  of 
monopetalous  exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous 
plants  or  shrubs,  found  chieily  in  the  tropics, 
where  they  often  form  a  large  part  of  the  weedy 
herbage.  Acanthus  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
southern  Europe,  The  family  is  represented  in 
America  by  a  few  wild-growing  species ;  but 
tbey  are  best  known  as  tender  garden  plants. 
The  best-known  species  of  the  genuine  acanthus 
(or  brancursines,  as  they  were  formerly  called 
by  a  euphemism  for  the  still  older  'bear's- 
breech*).  are  J4.  mollis  and  A.  spinosus.  The 
former  has  a  stem  about  two  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded in  its  lower  half  with  large,  soft,  shin- 
ing, hairy  and  deeply  indented  leaves,  and  cov- 
ered from  the  middle  to  the  top  with  Tai^e 


ACANTHUS  IN  ART.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  acanthus  plant.  The  two  which 
find  expression  in  art  are  the  acaulhus  spinosiu 


and  acanlktu  mollis,  the  former  having  leaves 
of  sharply  pointed  indentation,  the  latter  having 
wider,  blunter  points.     Of  ^1  the  art  motifs 


Grak  Decorative  AamChiu  Leaf, 
taken    from  plant  life  the  acanthus  has   for 
many  centuries  been  the  most  prolifically  util- 
iied.    Its  graceful  foliation  adapts  itself,  when 


Romui  DsnmtiTB  Acsnthut  hml. 
slightly  conventionalized,  to  all  the  decorative 
aris.  In  stone  (architecture,  etc)  it  is  found 
in  the  decorative  capital  of  the  columns  in  the 
Corinthian  Order  and  in  friezes;  in  metal  we 
find  it  high^  favored  by  the  gold  and  silver- 
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smith,  the  iroowarker,  the  brass  trade  artisan ; 
in  woodworic  the  acanthus  ornamentation  is 
found  universally  in  furniture  and  mural  deco- 
rations. The  ancient  Greeks  greatly  favored 
this  floral  motif  and  the  Romans  auickly  adopted 
the  device  in  their  art  In  the  East,  also,  the 
use  of  its  decorative  value  was  soon  appreci- 
ated—  in  Byzantine  it  predominates.  As  in 
the  above  plastic  arts,  so  in  the  eraphic,  where 
it  is  slill  in  very  great  favor.  LCost  art  motifs 
taken  from  the  flora  as  well  as  fauna  domain 
owe  some  of  their  appreciation  to  (he  fact  that 
they  carry  with  them  some  reference  to  symbol- 
ism, but  the  acanthus  has  no  symbolic  value 
whatever. 

The  actual  acanthus  leaf  is  a  perpendicular 
growth,  but  in  the  arts  it  is  subjecled  to  curves 
and  convolutions  not  conforming  to  nature.  The 
acanthus  motif  of  the  Greeks  is  the  spingiut 
variety,  while  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  was 
the  mollis.  Throughout  the  evolution  of  the 
decorative  arts  the  acanthus  continues  favored 
by  the  period  styles.  We  find  it  taken  up,  of 
course,  m  the  Renaissance  when  it  revived  the 
classic  forms ;  the  Romanesque  utilized  it,  as 
^d  the  Gotliic.  Its  delicate  scroll  decoration 
appears  in  the  French  art  of  Louis  XIV,  XV 
and  XVI,  though  with  specialized  conventional 
formations  which,  to  some  extent,  render  these 
periods  separately  recognizable. 

ACCAD  or  AKKAD,  Babylonia,  a  rc^al 
city  of  Shinar  which  gave  its  name  to  northern 
Babylonia,  as  distineuished  from  Sumer  or 
SouthernBabylonia.  It  is  the  Akkad  mentioned 
in  Genesis  x,  10,  identi6ed  with  Agade  the 
cajntal  of  Sargon  and  of  Naram  Sin,  still  flour- 
ishing in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  about 
1,100  years  b,c  The  Kings  of  Accad  were 
beaded  in  Sinai  and  in  Cyprus,  3800  B.C.  The 
exact  site  of  the  city  is  unknown,  although  it 
was  near  Sippara,  about  30  miles  north  of 
Babylon.     It  is  surmised  that  it  was  the  oldest 

Starter  of  SipjMra,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
e  Euphrates,  identified  by  Bntish  excavations 
in  1881  with  the  modem  Abn  Habba.  Consult 
King,  H.,  <A  Histoiy  of  Sumer  and  Akkad> 
(London  1910). 

AC'AROID  RSSIN,  or  OUH,  a  min 
which  exudes  so  abundantly  from  the  grass 
trees  (Xanlhorrhna)  of  Australia  as  to  cover 
the  base  of  the  leaves  and  the  underground 
portions  of  the  plants,  and  is  also  obtained  by 
crushing  and  sifting  or  washing,  as  much  as 
50  or  60  pounds  being  obtained  from  one  plant. 
Two  kinds,  red  and  yellow,  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished, and  are  used  in  varrushes  as  well 
as  for  several  other  purposes. 

AC'ARUS,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  tribe 
Acaridtf  order,  Arachnida.  They  are  oviparous, 
have  eight  legs,  two  eyes  and  two  jointed  ten- 
tacula,  and  are  very  prolific.  All  the  species  are 
extremely  minute,  or  even  microscopic,  as  the 
chcese-mite  (Acarus  domtslicuf),  and  many  of 
them  parasitic;  of  the  latter,  the  itch^insect 
(Sarco'ples^  scabici)  is  a  remarkable  example. 
It  is  a  microscopic  animal  found  under  the 
human  sldn  in  the  pustules  of  a  well-known 
cutaneous  disease.  Many  others  infect  the  skin 
of  diSerenl  animals,  such  as  dogs,  hogs  and 
cattle  and  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers. 
In  s<         "  '        ' 


the  lowest  form  of  mite,  and  is  known  also  ai 
Demodex  folUcvhrttm.    See  Blackhead. 

ACCELERATION,  the  rate  of  change  of 
the  velocity  of  a  body.  If  the  velocity  of  the 
body  is  constant,  its  acceleration  is  said  to  be 
zero.  If  the  velocity  increases  uniformly,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  every  second  it  is  greater 
dian  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  preceding  second 
by  a  constant  amount,  the  acceleration  is  said 
to  be  imiform,  and  the  motion  is  said  to  be  uni- 
formlv  accelerated.  If  the  velocity  is  decreas- 
ing, the  acceleration  is  said  to  be  negative.  A. 
body  falling  freely  under  the  influence  of  grav- 
ity affords  the  most  familiar  example  of  uni- 
form (or  constant)  acceleration.  When  the 
body  falls  in  air  or  any  other  medium,  Ac 
phenomena  are  complicated  by  the  resistance 
of  the  medium;  but  when  it  falls  in  a  vacuum 
its  velocity  increases  everv  second  by  the  same 
constant  amount.  Thus  if  the  body  starts  from. 
rest,  it  will  have  a  velocity  of  32.2  feet  per 
second  at  the  end  of  the  first  second,  64.4  feet 
per  second  at  the  end  of  the  second  secon^ 
96.6  feet  per  second  at  the  end  of  the  third 
second  and  so  on.  The  acceleration  produced 
by  gravity  is  therefore  said  to  be  32.2  feet  per 
second  each  second;  but  this  varies  somcwnat 
with  the  latitude  and  the  height  above  the  sea. 
(See  Force  of  Gkavity).  The  acceleration 
experienced  under  given  circumstances  is  pro- 
portional to  the  force  acting  upon  the  body  in 
the  direction  in  which  its  motion  is  accelerated. 
Thus  if  the  foregoing  experiment  with  a  falling 
body  were  trieu  upon  some  other  planet,  ana 
we  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  falling  body 
was  increased  by  322.0  feet  per  second  every 
second  (instead  of  32,2  feet),  we  should  know 
that  the  force  of  gravitation  at  the  surface  of 
that  planet  is  precisely  10  times  as  great  as 
it  is  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  physics 
and  theoretical  mechanics  a  force  is  always 
measured  by  the  acceleration  it  produces  when 
exerted  upon  a  unit  mass.  For  a  further  account 
of  the  relation  between  force,  mass  and  acceler- 
ation, also  see  Force. 

ACCELEROGRAPHS,  devices  or  attach- 
ments for  measuring  the  succession  of  pressure 
developed  in  a  given  point  of  a  powder  cham- 
ber by  the  comBuslion  of  a  charge  of  powder 
either  enclosed  in  a  vessel  or  placed  in  the 
bore  of  a  gun  and  acting  on  the  projectile. 
The  first  accelerographs  were  experimented 
on  in  1873  in  Pans,  for  the  study  of  com- 
bustion in  a  close  vessel;  afterward,  in  1874t 
on  the  proving  ground  of  the  Nevers  foundry 
for  the  study  of  combustion  in  guns.  Since 
that  time  various  improvements  have  been 
successively  made  in  the  mode  of 'construc- 
tion and  in  the  manner  of  employment. 
The   accelerographs   thus    modified    were   era- 

Eloyed  in  numerous  experiments,  'both  at  the 
iboratory  of  the  central  depot  for  powder 
and  saltpetre  and  at  the  proving  ground  of; 
the  Sevran-Livry  powder  works  with  the  double 
advantage  of  testing  both  the  ingredients  and 
the  powder  manufactured  for  the  navy.  In 
these  trials  they  proved  convenient  for  hand- 
ling and  also  practical,  and  they  furnished  some 
valuable  observations  on  the  law  of  combus- 
tion  of  powder  charges,  and  on  that  of  the 
development  of  the  pressure  resulting  there- 
from both  in  close  vessels  and  in  guns  of  vari- 
ous calibres,    Alto  tq^  a  lUgfat  tnodifiOLtitm  of 
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the  accclerograph,  employed  tor  measuring  the 
pressures  developed  in  (he  firing  of  guns,  this 
apparatus  cm  be  utilited  for  determining  simul- 
taneously the  law  of  the  pressure  developed  in 
the  bore  and  the  law  of  the  recoil  of  the  gun. 
Tlie  acceleroeraphs  in  question  were  of  the 
types  called  slide  accelerographs,  in  which  the 
law  of  the  movement  of  the  piston,  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  powder  gases,  is  deducted 
from  the  known  movement  of  a  style-bearing 
slide  displacing  itself  in  a  direction  normal  to 
that  of  the  piston.  More  recently  there  has 
been  a  return  to  the  employment  of  accelero- 
graphs, in  which  the  movement  of  the  piston 
IS  deduced  from  the  tracing  of  the  vibrating 
fork.  Finally,  from  the  commencement  ot 
the  experiments  on  accelerographs,  trial  was 
made  conjointly  of  apparatus  called  accelerom- 
eters,  based  on  the  same  principle,  but  which 
indicated  at  each  experiment  only  one  isolated 
value  of  the  pressure  developed  by  the  powder 
corresponding  to  an  arbitrary  subdivision  of 
the  duration  of  combustion  of  the  charge. 
These^  which  require  the  repetition  of  identical 
expenments  for  determining  perfectly  the  law 
of  the  development  of  the  pressures  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  a  charge  of  powder  placed 
in  certain  definite  conditions,  have  been  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  combustion  of  powder  in 
a  closed  vessel,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  the 

Sressure  developed  in  the  bore  of  the  guns, 
ut  they  have  been  more  especially  employed 
in  this  latter  case  by  placing  them  in  front  of 
the  initial  site  of  the  projectile  for  measuring 
the  pressure  existing  against  the  'sabot*  of 
this  latter  at  the  same  moment  wlien  it  attains 
a  definite  point  of  its  passage  in  the  bore,  be- 
cause one  single  experiment  with  this  appara- 
tus sufSces  to  show  the  value  sought.  Accelero- 
graphs present  different  arrangements,  aceord- 
mg  as  they  are  intended  to  be  mounted  on  fixed 
receptacles  for  the  study  of  the  combustion  of 
powder  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  as  it  is  proposed 
to  mount  them  on  guns ;  two  principal  types 
have  been  established,  the  one  denominated 
weight  accelerometers  and  the  other  spring 
accderomelers.  Fork  accelerometers  have  also 
been  employed  for  increasing  the  precision  ob- 
tained 

The  Slide-accelerograph  used  for  studying 
the  combustion  of  powder  in  a  closed  vessel 
is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
the  law  of  the  movement  of  a  piston,  of  known 
section  and  weight,  bedded  in  a  groove  cut 
nortnally  in  the  sides  of  the  powder  chamber 
and  sutqected  freely,  on  its  base,  to  the  action 
of  the  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
charge.  The  apparatus  re^sters  the  spaces 
passed  by'  the  piston  each  mstant  during  the 
combustion  and  these  passages  can  be  exactly 
measured  by  very  smalt  and  regularly  divided 
intervals  of  time. 

The  Slide-accelerograph.  employed  for  study- 
ing  the  combustion  of  powder  in  guns,  has 
the  piston  lodged  in  a  steel  bushing  like  those 
diat  are  designed  for  the  apparatus  called 
crushers  employed  also  for  estimating  the  pres- 
sures produced  by  the  combustion  of  powder. 
The  bushing  is  screwed  into  a  hole  pierced  in 
the  sides  of  the  gun  normal  to  the  bore^  at  a 
point  chosen  for  tne  purpose,  and  is  terminated 
on  the  outside  in  a  threaded  head  on  which 
is  screwed  the  frame  which  serves  as  a  guide 
for  the  cube  designed  to  receive  the  table  and 


as  a  support  for  the  stylus-bearing  slide,  line 
only  difference  in  signalling  with  the  powder- 
mill  aj^iaratus  is  the  arrangement  placing  the 
additional  weight  above  the  piston,  when  there 
is  room,  in  order  to  increase,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, the  duration  of  the  unobstructed  str<^ 
of  the  piston  and  to  prolong  it  so  as  to  continue 
the  movement  during  an  interval  equal  to  that 
of  the  passage  of  the  projectile  in  the  bore. 
See  Balustics  ;  Chrdnochaph. 

ACCELEROMETER.  An  apparatus  tor 
measuring  the  velocity  imparted  by  gunpowder. 
It  shows,  by  direct  registry,  the  hw  of  the 
movement  in  the  function  of  time  of  a  piston 
subjected  to  the  action  of  powder-gases.  An 
adcUtional  weight  placed  on  this  piston  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  thrown  vertically 
without  obstacle,  when  this  latter  is  suddenly 
stopped,  can  show,  by  a  single  observation,  the 
velocity  acouired  by  the  piston  up  to  the  end 
of  its  stroke.  In  fact,  this  weight,  thrown 
freely  and  preserving  the  velocity  which  it  had 
in  common  with  the  piston,  will  be  raised  to 
a  height,  h,  given  by  the  relation  v^  =^  2gh,  so 
that  the  observation  of  the  height  of  the  vertical 
stroke  A  will  show  the  velocity  v.  If  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  phenomena  of  the  combustion 
of  the  powder  are  reproduced  identically  in 
the  like  conditions,  and  if  a  series  of  detona- 
tions are  effected  with  a  constant  charge,  but 
varying  the  stroke  each  time,  it  is  evident  that 
the  observation  of  the  corresponding  heights 
of  throw  of  the  additional  weight  supported  t^ 
the  piston  would  show  the  successive  velocities 
acquired  bj;  this  piston  according  to  the  grad- 
ually diminishing  paths.  We  could  then  deter- 
mine, by  this  simple  process,  and  without  3 
special  chronometnc  organ,  but  on  condition 
of  repeating  the  experiments,  the  law  of  move- 
ment imparted  to  the  piston.     See  Accelebo- 

URAFHS. 

ACCENT,  the  stress  or  emphasis  given  by 
the  voice  to  a  certain  syllable  or  syllables  of  a 
word,  or  to  certain  notes  in  a  bar  of  music; 
also,  the  peculiar  intonation  of  one  spoken  lan- 
guage when  compared  with  another;  further, 
marks  used  in  pnnting  or  writing  to  show  the 

Eosition  of  the  stress.  In  a  dissyllable  there  is 
ut  one  accent,  as  a-back*,  but  in  a  polysyllable 
there  may  be  more  than  one.  One  of  these, 
however,  is  always  greater  than  the  rest  and  is 
called  the  primary  accent;  the  others  are  called 

Two  wholly  distinct  classes  of  accent  are 
found  in  Aryan  languages,  the  musical  and  the 
expiratory;  the  former,  which  is  that  of  some 
Semitic  tongues  also,  being  that  of  Greek  and 
Sanskrit,  the  latter  thatofLatin  and  Teutonic. 
Some  languages,  as  French,  have  no  accent,  the 
stress  on  all  sj^llables  being  the  same,  but  even 
here  the  stopping_  of  the  voice  gives  the  final 
syllable  a  slight  tilt  upwards,  with  the  effect  of 
an  accent  on  that  syllable.  Accent  may  be  free, 
as  in  Greek  or  old  Teutonic,—  that  is,  its  posi- 
tion in  a  word  may  shift  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  syllables  or  of  the  words  which 
follow,—  or  fixed,  as  in  later  Teutonic  and 
English :  perhaps  the  only  remnant  of  the  free 
accent  in  English  is  the  word  "cannot,'  which, 
though  often  spelled  as  two  words,  is  really  a 
compound  word  with  an  accent  shifting  accord- 
ing to  emotion.  By  a  change  of  stress  we  often 
indicate  the  change  of  an  adjective  or  a  noun 
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into  a  verb,  as  frc'quetit  (adj.),  freaueat' 
(verb);   pro'iect    (noun),   projea     (verb). 

Id  compoiuid  words  Ibe  accent  is  commonly 
on  the  first;  but  when  the  first  element  is  a 
prefix,  separable  or  iiis«>arable,  it  is  accented 
only  when  the  root-word  is  noun  or  adjective, 
the  root  receiving  the  accent  if  it  i»  a  verb,— 
this  of  course  not  ^>plying  to  words  borrowed 
from  other  languages,  for  which  Uiere  is  no 
settled  rule,  the  chance  of  first  usage  commonly 
determining  it  The  inflections  have  almost  al- 
ways been  left  unaccented,  and  this  has  aided 
Sreatly  in  the  sloi^uug  ofi  of  the  whole  in- 
ectional  system  in  modem  languages :  even 
where  retamed  to  the  ^c  they  are  oftst  not 
pronounced  at  all,  as  in  French. 

There  is  a  certain  analogy  between  accent 
and  emphasis,  pmphiwis  doing  for  whote  words 
or  clauses  oi  sentences  what  accent  does  for 
single  syllables.  One  result  of  this  has  been 
to  develop  duplicate  worda  with  different  mean- 
ings, as  of  and  off,  to  and  too,  through  attd 
thorough  (originally  pronotmced  tho-«x>o).  All 
modem  verse  deMmk  on  stress-accent  (see 
UnsE) ;  while  that  of  classical  Greek  and 
latin,  as  of  some  Semitic  tongues  stilt,  rested  on 
quantity  or  length  of  syllable^ — a  system  not 
easy  for  those  reared  on  stress  to  comprehend, 
much  le^s  imitate. 

Harks  of  Accents. —  In  ancient  Greek  ac- 
cents marked  the  lise  and  fall  in  pitch  ot  the 
voice,  and  were  three  in  number,  the  acute  (^), 
the  grave  (i)  and  the  circumflex  (3  or  a).  The 
same  marks  are  now  used  in  French,  and  the 
first  two  in  Italian,  though  they  are  larzely  of 
historical  or  etymological  interest  on^,  and 
do  not  always  indicate  a  difference  in  pronunci- 
ation. A  mark  similar  to  the  acute  accent  is 
sometimes  used  to  signify  stress  in  English 
words,  chiefly  in  poetry;  and  one  like  the  grave 
is  used  to  mark  as  a  separate  syllable  letters 
otherwise  not  pronounced  so,  for  e^uunpl^ 
learned,  abhorred.  Marks  sometimes  cafleil 
accents  are  used  in  mathematics ;  for  example, 
a'+b'  (read  a  prime  plus  b  prime).  In  geom- 
etry and  trisonometry,  a  circle  at  the  right  of 
a  figure  indlcales  decrees,  one  mark  mmutes, 
two  marks  seconds  or  a  degree,  as  13'  A'  S". 
In  mensuration  and  engineering,  the  mark 
denotes  feet,  inches  and  lines,  as  4'  6"  10'". 

In  Miuic. —  The  greater  emphasis  or  inten- 
sity given  to  certain  notes  or  pass^es,  as 
distinguished  from  their  length  m  time  and 
quality  or  timbre.  It  is  divided  into  three 
atical,  rhythmical  and  rhetori- 
The  grammatical  accent  is  al- 
the  first  part  of  a  bar;  long 
sually  secondary  ones,  as  have 
words.     Rhythmical   accent   is 

pronounced  character  given  to  certain 

parts  of  larger  compositions,— phrases,  themes, 
motifs,-:- to  mark  off  entrances,  finales  or  cli- 
maxes. Rhetorical  accent  corresponds  strictly 
to  the  same  emphasis  in  oratory,  w  accordance 
with  emotion  or  a  desired  effect,  and  is  at  the 
will  ot  the  performer. 

ACCBNTOR  ("singer-together*),  a  liter- 
ary name  for  the  American  water-thrushes 
(genus  Siurus)  and  the  European  warblers,  of 
which  the  British  hedge-sparrow  (incorrectly 
named)  is  best  known. 

ACCEPTANCE,  an  act  by  which  one 
agrees  to  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  bill  of 


cal  or  esuiet 
most  always 
measures  ha^ 
polysyllables  i 


exchange.  To  render  a  hill  of  exchange  lo 
vahd  that,  if  the  drawee  fiuls  to  liquidate  it, 
the  drawer  may  be  charged  with  costs,  the 
promise  of  the  drawer  should  be  in  writing 
tinder  or  upon  the  back  of  the  bill.  An  ac- 
ceptance may  be  made  before  the  bill  is  drawn, 
in  which  case  it  must  be  in  writing  (15  Johns. 
N.  Y.  6).  It  may  be  made  after  it  is  drawn 
and  before  it  becomes  due,  which  is  the  usual 
course;  or  after  it  becomes  due  (1  H,  Bladcst 
313),  or  even  after  a  previous  refusal  to  accept. 
The  proper  form  for  the  acceptance  of  a  bill 
is  10  wnte  the  word  "Accepted*  across  the  bill 
and  sign  the  acceptor's  name,  but  the  drawee's 
name  alone  is  suihcient  or  any  words  of  equiva- 
lent force  to  "accepted.*  Byles  on  Bills,  147; 
21  Pick.  (Mass.)  307.  See  Bill;  Banks  awd 
Banking— G>ifUEKCiAL  Pafei  (Article  17). 

ACCESS.  (1)  admission  of  a  husband  to 
intercourse  or  opportunity  of  intercourse  with 
his  wife.  The  mere  fact  that  husband  and  wife 
live  apart  creates  no  presumption  of  non-access. 
The  issue  of  the  wife,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proof  to  the  contrafy,  are  presumed  to  be  his 
issue.  Except  when  modified  by  statute,  par- 
ents are  not  permitted  to  prove  non-access  in 
order  to  show  illegitimacy  of  the  wife's  issue, 
either  in  civil  or  criminal  actions.  (2)  Admis- 
sion of  an  owner  of  adjoining  land  to  a  public 
road  or  a  public  navigable  stream.  See  Access, 
RjGifT  OF.  (3)  Admission  of  parents  to  children 
having  a  court  as  guardian. 

ACCESS,  Right  of.  The  owner  of 
land  adjoining  a  road  or  public  highway  is 
entitled  to  access  to  such  highway  at  any  point 
where  it  confes  up  to  his  land.  He  may  also 
have  an  action  for  the  removal,  by  injunction, 
of  any  obstruction  to  such  access,  as  well  as  an 
action  for  damages.  It  has  been  expressly  held 
also  that  an  abutting  owner  has  a  prot>er^  right 
in  the  use  of  the  street  in  front  of  his  land  as 
a  means  of  egress  and  ingress,  and  for  lin^ 
and  air.  (47  N.  J.  Eq.  421 ;  106  N.  Y.  157).  If 
a  man  buys  a  lot  of  land  from  which  there  is 
no  access  to  a  public  fairway,  upon  application 
to  the  proper  authorities  he  may  obtain  an 
order  for  the  construction  of  a  road  or  high- 
way leading  from  his  land  to  a  public  highway. 
See  also  Right  of  Way. 

ACCESSION  is  the  right  to  all  whidi  a 
man's  own  property  produces,  and  the  right  to 
that  which  IS  united  to  it  bv  accession  either 
naturally  or  artificially  (2  Kent  Comm.  360). 
If  a  man  builds  a  house  upon  his  own  grounds 
with  the  materials  of  another,  or,  on  the  coo- 
Irary,  if  .a  man  shall  have  built  a  house  with 
his  own  materials  upon  the  ground  of  another, 
in  either  case  the  house  becomes  the  property  of 
him  to  whom  the  land  belongs,  for  every  build- 
ing is  an  accession  to  the  ground  upon  whidi 
it  stands,  and  the  owner  of  the  land,  if  liable 
at  all,  is  only  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  mate- 
rials tor  the  value  of  them  (2  Kent  Comm.  362). 
The  same  rule  holds  where  vines,  trees,  fmits 
and  vegetables  are  planted  or  sown  in  the 
ground  of  another. 

ACCESSORY,  in  law,  one  who  is  not  Ac 
chief  actor  in  an  offense  or  present  at  its  com- 
misrion,  but  still  is  connected  with  it  in  some 
other  way.  Accessories  may  become  so  before 
the  fact  or  after  the  fact.  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
defines  an  accessory  before  the  fact  as  one  who, 
being  absent  at  the  time  of  the  crime  committed. 
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does  yet  procure,  counsel  or  command  another 
to  commit  a  crime.  If  the  procurer  be  present 
when  the  evil  deed  is  being  done,  he  is  not  an 
accessory,  but  a  principal.  An  accessory  after 
the  fact  is  one  who,  knowing  a  felony  to  have 
been  committed,  receives,  reUeves,  comforts  or 
assists  the  felon.  In  high  treason  of  a  pro- 
nounced chara.cter  there  are  no  accessories  — 
all  are  principals.  In  petit  treason,  murder  and 
felonies,  there  may  be  accessories;  except  only 
in  tbose  offenses  which,  by  judgment  of  law, 
are  sudden  and  unpremeditated,  as  manslaugh- 
ter and  the  like,  which,  therefore,  cannot  have 
any  atxessories  before  the  fact.  So,  too,  in 
petit  larceny  and  in  all  crimes  under  the  degree 
of  felony,  Uiere  are  no  accessories  either  before 
or  after  the  fact ;  but  all  persons  concerned 
therein,  if  guilty  at  all,  are  principals  (BJackst. 
Corom.,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iii).  Presence  and  actual 
participation  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  per- 
son an  accessory.  The  mere  fact  of  presence 
or  failure  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  is  not,  alon^  an  indictable 
offense.  The  person  must  act  in  concert  with 
the  active  party.  He  must  by  word  or  act  con- 
tribute to  tne  felonious  purpose.  Presence  need 
not  be  actual,  it  may  be  constructive.  A  man 
may  commit  a  crime  through  the  agency  of  an 


victed.  Where  an  offense  is  committed  within  a 
State  b^  means  of  an  innocent  agent,  the  em- 
ployer IS  guilty  as  a  principal,  although  he  did 
no  act  in  the  State  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
offense  was  in  another  State.  (1  N.  Y.  173  (s. 
c.  45  Am.  Dec.  466) ;  123  Mass.  430). 

ACCHO.    See  Acre. 

ACCIAIOLI,  aich-yi-o'le,  RenatUB,  a 
Florentine  who  conquered  Athens,  Corinth  and 
part  of  Bceotia:  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  He  bequeathed  Athens  to  the 
Venetians  j  Corinth  to  Theodosius  Palseologus, 
who  marned  his  eldest  daughter;  and  Bceotia 
with  Thebes  to  his  natural  son  Anthony,  who 
also  got  Athens,  but  this  was  retaken  in  1455 
by  Mohammed  II. 

ACCIDENT,    an    unforeseen    occurrence, 

^rticularly  if  it  be  of  a  calamitous  character. 
This  is  the  most  common  use  of  the  word. 

In  logic:  (tf)  Whatever  does  not  really  con- 
stitute an  essential  part  of  a  i>erson  or  thing;  as 
the  clothes  one  wears,  the  saddle  on  a  horse, 
etc.  (6)  The  qualities-or  attributes  of  a  person 
or  thing,  as  opposed  to  the  substance.  Thus 
bitterness,  hardness,  etc.,  are  attributes,  and 
not  part  of  the  substance  in  which  they  inhere. 
{c)  That  which  may  be  absent  from  anting, 
leaving  its  essence  still  unimpaired.  Thus  a 
rose  might  be  white  without  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
rose,  because  color  in  the  (towers  of  that  genus 
is  not  essential  to  their  character. 

Accidents,  in  logic,  are  of  two  kinds,  sepa- 
rable and  inseparable.  If  walking  be  the  acci- 
dent of  a  particular  man,  it  is  a  separable  one, 
for  he  would  not  cease  to  be  that  man  thou^ 
he  stood  still ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if 
Spaniard  is  the  acddent  connected  with  him,  it 
is  an  inseparable  one.  since  he  never  can  cease 
to  be,  ethnological ly  considered,  what  he  was 
bom  (Whatcly's  'Logic,'  bk.  ii,  ch.  v,  sec.  4). 

In  grammar,  a  property  attached  to  a  word 
which  nevertheless  does  not  enter  into  its  essen- 


tial definition.  Each  spedes  of  word  has  its 
accidents :  thus  those  of  the  noun  substantive 
are  gender,  declension  and  number.  Compari- 
son in  an  adjective  is  also  an  accident. 

In  law,  an  event  which  under  the  circtim- 
stances  is  unusual  and  unexpected  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  happens.  It  is  the  happening  of  an 
event  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will  of 
the  person  by  whose  agency  it  was  caused,  or 
the  happening  of  an  event  without  any  human 
agency.  If  a  house  should  be  burned  m  conse- 
ciueoce  of  a  fire  made  for  the  purpose  of  cook- 
ing, or  warming  the  house,  this  would  be  an 
accident  of  the  first  kind.  If  the  house  should 
be  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  this  would  be  an 
accident  of  the  second  kind.  (1  Fonblanqu^ 
Eq.  374,  375  n.).  The  best  test  of  liability  for 
the  consequence  of  an  accident  turns  upon  the 
fact  whether  the  person  causing  the  acddent 
was  guilty  of  negligence  or  not.  If  he  was 
guilty  of  negligence  he  would  be  liable  unless 
the  person  injured  was  guilty  of  contributory 


In  htraidry,  an  additional  note  or  mark  on  a 
coal  of  armor,  which  may  be  omitted  or  re- 
tained without  altering  its  essential  character. 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE.  A  policy  of 
accident  insurance  is  a  contract  providing  in- 
demnity for  loss  of  life,  limb,  sight  or  time,  be- 
cause of  bodily  injunes,  effected  solely  and 
independently  of  all  other  causes,  through  ex- 
ternal, violent  and  accidental^  means.  The  full 
principal  sum  of  the  policy  is  payable  in  case 
of  death,  loss  of  both  hands  or  both  feet,  of 
one  hand  and  one  foot,  or  the  sight  of  both 
eyes.  One-half  of  the  full  principal  sum  is  pay- 
able in  ease  of  the  loss  of  either  hand  or  foot 
or  the  sight  of  one  eye.  A  fixed  sum  is  payable 
wedcly  for  the  term  of  temporary  disability, 
whether  total  or  partial,  not  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain definite  period,  varying  from  six  months 
to  two  years,  and  frequently  for  the  life  of  the 
insured.  The  premium,  which  is  generally  es- 
timated on  the  annual  basis,  is  determined  by 
the  business,  occupation  or  profession  of  the 
applicant,  and  is  proportioned  upon  the  amount 
of  the  principal  sum  and  the  weekly  indemnity 
named  in  the  policy.  Double  amounts,  both  of 
the  prindpal  sum  and  of  the  weekly  indemnity, 
are  payable  in  case  of  injuries  received  in  or 
on  a  moving  conveyance,  provided  for  the  use 
of  passengers,  and  propelled  by  steam,  electric 
or  cable  power;  or  for  injuries  received  in  or 
while  entering  or  leaving  passenger  elevators; 
or  in  burning  buildings,  or  for  injuries  caused 
b^  falling  walls ;  or  from  automobile  ac- 
cidents on  the  highway ;  or  caused  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning;  or  by  the  explosion  or  rupture  of 
a  steam  boiler;  or  by  a  cyclone  or  tornado. 

The  policy  also  provides  for  hospital  treat- 
ment; for  the  payment  for  medical  and  surgical 
fees  and  for  operations ;  for  the  payment  of 
optional  indemnity,  in  cases  of  certain  named 
injuries,  in  lien  of  weekly  indemnity ;  and  for 
annual  accumulations  of  the  principal  sum  and 
the  weekly  indemnity  until  the  same  amount  to 
50  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  original  sums; 
also  for  emergency  indemnity  to  place  the  in- 
sured in  care  of  friends  or  relatives  in  case  of 
injury  away  from  home. 

Accident  insurance  was  first  introduced  in 
this  country  by  James  Goodwin  Batterson  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  after  his  return  from  a  trip 
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ACCIDENTALISM  —  ACCIDENTS 


to  End^d  in  1859,  where  he  learned  of  acci- 
dent insurance,  In  the  form  of  tickets,  insurins 
the  holder  for  a  specified  sum,  in  case  of 
death  or  injuries  resulting  from  railway 
accidents.  The  lirst  American  accident  insur- 
ance com[«ny  was  organized  in  1863  at  Hart- 
ford, and  it  is  said  that  the  first  insurance  con- 
tract made  by  the  company  was  a  verbal  agree' 
ment  between  the  president  of  the  company 
and  a  citizen  of  Hartford,  whereby,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  premium  of  two  cents,  the  company 
agreed  to  indemnify  the  insured  in  the  sum  of 
$3,000,  in  case  of  accident  to  the  insured  while 
journeying  from  the  post-otBce  to  his  home  in 
Budnnghain  street 

Growth. —  The  growth  of  the  business  has 
been  phenomenal  smce  that  modest  beginning, 
as  the  fotlowii^  figures  will  attest;  Premiums 
received  from  1873  to  1892,  $42,027,207;  losses 
paid  $18,125,771;  from  1893  to  1916  premiums 
recdved  $426,600,679;  losses  paid  $183,804,575. 

The  above  figures  cover  the  operations  of 
the  stock  insurance  companies^  of  which  there 
were  119  transacting  business  in  1916  with  pre- 
miums written  in  that  year  of  £43,043,546^ 
and  losses  paid  of  $19,159,523,  including  health 


1  the  other  hand,  wc  take  the 
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that  do  not  report  dieir  accident  and  health 
premiums  and  losses  separately.  There  are  in 
addition,  however,  a  large  number  of  mutual 
accident  insurance  associations  operating  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  assessment  plan  and 
providing  to  their  members  accident  and  sick- 
ness insurance  at  a  cost  much  less'  than  could 
be  obtained  from  stock  companies.  This  busi- 
ness has  increased  since  1901  from  premiums 
or  assessments  received  of  $1,111,232  and  claims 
paid  of  $715,429  to  premiums  or  assessments 
of  $6,937,175  and  claims  paid  $4,834,479  in  1916, 
covenng  the  operations  of  56  companies. 

The  number  of  certificates  in  force  at  the 
close  of  1901  was  146,185,  while  at  the  end  of 
1916  this  number  had  increased  to  799,761.  The 
total  admitted  assets  increased  during  the  same 

Eeriod  from  $930^471  to  $4,360|666;  total 
abilities  from  $84,630  to  $2,065,919,  and  net 
surplus  from  $845,841  to  $2,296,747. 

In  a  word,  accident  insurance  has  assumed  a 
leading  place  in  insurance  underwriting  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  the  ever-increasii^!  competi- 
tion of  new  companies  and  the  activities  of 
those  now  in  business  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
tinued broadening  of  the  policy  and  the  grant- 
ing of  additional  bene&ts.  At  the  present  time, 
the  modem,  up-to-date  policy  is  practically  con- 
ditionless  and  pays  indemnity  for  life,  In  case 
of  total  or  partial  permanent  disability,  therein 
aflording  to  the  unfortunate  an  annuity  that 
may  be  bis  only  source  of  income.  Partners  in 
business  and  officers  in  corporations  take  out 
large  policies,  payable  to  the  firm  or  to  the  cor- 
poration, proteciine  them  against  loss  in  case 
of  the  removal  by  death  of  a  valued  member  of 
the  oi^nization.  In  many  such  ways,  accident 
insurance  proves  to  be  not  only  a  benefaction, 
but  actually  a  conserver  of  credit. 

Edwin  W.   DeLeon, 
Member  Insurance  Society  of  New  York. 

ACCIDENTALISM.  The  theory  that 
events  may  happen  without  anv  cause  whatever. 
If  we  accept  the  old  view  of  the  causal  rela- 
tion as  fundamental  and  in  need  of  no  defini- 
tion,   the    tneaning   oE   accidentalism    is    clear 


enough.  If  i 
Humain  view 
comitancc.  and  that  causal  laws  merely  express 
one  sort  of  occurrence  as  a  function  of  another, 
accidentalism  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  this  function  is  many-valued  ~  that  two 
qualitatively  identical  antecedents  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  different  consequences  — or  that  it  is 
discontinuous  —  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  simi- 
larity in  the  antecedents  need  not  imply  any 
similarity  in  the  consenuences.  Accidentalism 
in  ethical  matters  is  iitdelerminism.  However, 
many  views  which  are  considered  as  indeter- 
miiustic  merely  hold  that  tht^hydeal  ante- 
cedents of  a  deed  are  alone  insufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  deed,  while  the  physical  antecedents 
together  with  the  character,  motives,  con- 
science and  understanding  of  the  agent  are 
adequate  for  this  purpose.  Accidentalism  in 
metaphysics  is  known  as  lychism. 

ACCIDENTS,  Canscfl  and  Prevention  of. 
Indnstrial  Accidents,—  For  many  years  mod- 
em industry,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  confronted  with  the  serious  problem 
of  preventing  injuries,  whether  avoidable  or 
unavoidable.  The  avoidable  injuries  are  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  victim,  the  employer  or 
a  fellow  employee,  while  unavoidable  injuries 
or  accidents  constitute  the  occupational  risk. 
The  chief  causes  of  preventable  industrial  in- 
juries are:  (t)  Lack  of  provision  of  safety  in 
construction:  (2)  excessive  hours  of  labor;  (3) 
unremitting  pressure  for  large  output,  resulting 
in  the  maintenance  of  too  great  speed;  (4) 
inadequate  factory  inspection;  (5)  failure  to 
remedy  known  defects;  (6)  insufficient  signal 
systems  or  methods  of  warning;  (7)  ignorance 
of  workers  and  the  failure  of  employers  to 
instruct  and  direct  them.  The  first  annual  re- 
port (1915)  of  the  New  York  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission  states  that  there 
were  not  more  than  100  cases  in  a  total  of 
18,930  awards  allowed  in  which  the  question 
of  intoxication  was  raised  either  by  the  em- 
ployer or  insurance  carrier;  in  not  a  single  case 
did  the  commission  decide  that  the  injuries  were 
due  wholly  to  intoxication,  nor  was  a  single 
grant  disallowed  on  the  gground  of  intoxication. 
A  Minnesota  bulletin  assigned  71.6  per  cent  of 
industrial  accidents  to  hazards  of  industry  and 
52  per  cent  to  contributory  negl^ence.  The 
principal  causes  of  accidents  were  ascribed  to 
"youth,  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  in- 
competence, carelessness,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  momentary  inattention  or  forgetfulness 
to  foolhardy  recklessness,  personal  snort-com- 
ings, like  deafness,  or  excitabili^  and  absorp- 
tion in  the  work  at  hand  which  make  the 
workman  oblivious  of  approaching  danger, 
fatigue  and  nerve  strain.'  A  Massachusetts 
report  states  that  'dusty  trades,  industrial 
poisons,  and  occupational  diseases  are  responsi- 
ble for  an  annual  loss  in  the  United  States  of 
$750,000,000,  throue^i  needless  diseases  and  dis- 
ablements,* and  that  poor  conditions  in  many 
factories,  mills  and  shops  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  number  of  accidents.  The  Ohio 
report  of  1915  ascribes  the  accidents  that  were 
passed  upon  by  the  commission  to  the  follow- 
ing causes:  Falling  and  shifting  objects,  19,606; 
machinery,  14,018;  hand  toots  and  simple 
apparatus,  5,231 ;  nature  of  material  used  or 
similar  working  conditions,  4,900;  falls,  4,774; 
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ation,  139;  animals,  457;  sunstroke  ani 
prostration,  107;  intentional  violence  of  fellow 
employee,  41 ;  intentional  violence  of  persona 
not  employees,  34. 

There  are  no  statistics  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  relating  to  industries  individual^,  but  tho 
mortality  tables  of  the  19t0  census  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  accident  rate,  the  statistics  covering 
about  56  per  cent  of  the  country's  population. 
Of  the  males  10  years  of  age  and  over,  22,652, 

Srouped  in  148  occupations,  died  through  acci' 
ent,  while  8^1  females  of  the  same  ages, 
grouped  in  140  occupations,  met  the  same  fate. 
Among  the  males  one  death  out  of  every  10 
was  accidental,  while  the  ratio  among  the 
females  was  one  out  of  30.  Among  sleam  rail- 
way employees  there  was  one  death  by  acci- 
dent to  1.9  deaths  by  all  causes;  among  manu- 
facturing laborera  one  to  8.4;  among  miners 
and  quarrymen  one  to  2,5 ;  among  persons  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  one  to  15,5; 
among  salesmen,  one  to  18;  and  among  lawyers, 
one  to  23;  while  teachers  and  clergymen  ap- 
peared to  be  most  free  from  fatal  accidents, 
the  ratios  being  one  to  31  and  one  to  30  respec- 
tively. In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bul- 
letin 157  (1915)  F,  L.  Hoffman  estimates  the 
mmiber  of  fatal  industrial  accidents  in  1913  at 


than  four  weeks.  The  ratio  of  fatal  injuries 
per  thousand  employees  ranged  from  4.00  for 
metal  mining,  3.50  for  coal  miiun^,  3.00  for 
fisheries,  navigation,  lumbering,  building  and 
street  railway  employees  to  ,2S  for  eenerat 
manufacturing.  In  coal  mines  the  number  of 
fatal  accidents  decreased  from  2,785  in  1913  to 
2,454  in  1914.  the  most  prolific  cause  of  death 
being  the  falling  of  roofs  and  coal.  The  death 
rate  per  thousand  employees  for  the  entire 
coimtry  was  3,22  in  1914  against  3.73  in  1913. 
Carl  M.  Hansen  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Service  Bureau  places  the  number  of 
workmen  killed  annually  at  40,000  to  45,000. 
while  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident 
Board  places  those  killed  hy  accident  at  75,000 
and  the  number  of  those  injured  annually  at 
3,000.000. 

Legiilation  and  Safety  Devicea.— Un- 
doubtedly a  large  proportion  of  industrial  acci- 
dents are  preventable,  if  the  employer  be  com- 
pelled to  make  the  protection  of  workmen 
rather  than  enormous  production  his  first  inter- 
est. If  accidents  constituted  a  heavy  and  de- 
terminable cost  to  the  business,  the  employer 
would  quickly  realize  that  the  prevention  of 
accidents  was  to  his  economic  interest.  Safe 
but  slower  methods  of  production  may  result 
in  reduced  profits,  but  the  welfare  of  tne  com- 
munity demands  that  the  human  waste  that  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  dangerous  quicker  ways  be 
compensated  for  by  a  greater  reduction  in 
profits.  In  the  Army  and  Navy  Appropriation 
bill  passed  4  March  1915,  Congress  inserted  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  employment  of  the 
■speeding  up'  system  in  government  plants. 
The  motive  for  prevention  of  accidents  can 
never  be  compelling  until  a  uniform  and  un- 
CKcapable  penally  be  established  for  each  injury 
iw  death.  Many  of  the  Stales  have  enacted 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  work-accidents  and 


diseases,  and  for  die  collection  of  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  their  nature  and  extent. 
Most  of  the  States  and  Territories  have  alao 
passed  laws  compelling  the  payment  of  various 
sums  of  money  by  employers  for  perionaJ  in- 
juries to  employees  causing  death  or  disability 
for  more  than  two  weeks,  arising  out  of  and  in 
course  of  employment,  not  due  to  the  em- 
ployee's wilful  intention  to  injure  himself  or 
another  or  to  his  intoxication.  The  industriei 
covered,  the  injuries  and  persons  compensated, 
and  the  rates  of  compensation  differ  in  the 
various  Slates.  Among  the  laws  are  the  fol- 
lowing, with  the  dates  of  enactment  and  amend-. 
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Nevada:     ig  March  igij;  ic  effect  i  July  11113:  u 

Sew  Hampehire:     is  April  iQii;  in  «9ect  i  Jan.  1Q13. 
N«w  Jancr:     4  April  laiij  b  affect  1  July  leiijai 

New  York:     16  Dec,'  igi3;  in  effect  1  July  1914;  ti 

Ohio:     cs  June  leil;  in  affect  I  Jan.  1«11;  unenda 


Rhode  tdand: 


Sect  I  Jdy 


Teua:  16  April  1{II3;  In  effect  i  Sent. 
VenBont:  I  Aptil  ip»i  in  eOtct  i  Jul 
Waihington:     14  March  ipii;iii  "    - 

Weat  Virginia:     11^ 


United  3tatea:     3a  Uav  i«oS:  ii 
14  Feb,  i(K>9,  4  March  ifi 


eet  I  April  ipij. 

.  effect  I  Aug.  190B;  amended 

ti  II  March. 97  Joiy  t-ai  34 


Now  act  7  Scvt.  1916;  in  eBect  BBnie  date. 
Most  of  the  laws  are  enforced  through 
factory^  inspection,  but  in  many  States  this 
inspection  is  so  lax  and  inadequate  that  the 
laws  are  practically  inelTectual.  In  1911  Wis- 
consin created  an  agency  for  administrative 
legislation  as  to  details  in  safety  provisions, 
resembling  the  systems  in  many  foreign 
countries.  The  law  requires  the  employer  to 
take  every  reasonable  precaution  against  risk 
and  (he  industrial  commission  decides  what 
safety  devices  the  employer  shall  install  in 
order  that  his  factory  may  be  as  nearly  free 
from  accidents  as  possible.    The  commission  is 
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expected  to  inform  itself  at  the  latest  and  most 
improved  safely  devices  and  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable  to  secure  tHeir  adoption  l>y  em- 
ployers. The  success  of  thk  law  induced 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  in  1913  to  pro- 
vide for  similar  tribunals.  In  1915  Nevada 
created  an  industrial  commission  for  the  ad- 
mini  stradan  of  the  Workmen's  ComiKnsatioa 
Act  and  provided  that  one  of  the  coimniss loners 
should  bold  the  office  t>f  labor  commissioner 
for  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws.  In  1915 
New  York  consolidated  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation commission  and  (he  labor  department 
under  an  industrial  commissioner,  the  act  being 
in  accord  with  laws  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  a 
few  other  States  which  have  created  industrial 
commissions  with  powers  simitar  to  those  exer- 
cised by  public  utility  commissions. 

Almost  all  States  have  enacted  laws  requir- 
ing dangerous  machinery  to  be  fenced  about, 
and  that  every  possible  means  be  adopted  to 
protect  employees.  In  1915  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  passed  laws  reauiiing  first  aid 
rooms  or  emergency  kits  in  all  mannfacturinK 
estabhshments  where  machinery  is  used.  De- 
tailed provisions  regulating  heating,  lighting 
and  ventilating  factories  and  guarding  ma- 
chinery therein  were  passed  in  Iltinois  in  1915, 
and  Missouri  in  the  same  year  provided  for 
similar  regulations  in  coal  and  zinc  mines. 
Many  cities  too  have  enacted  laws  with  the 
same  object  in  view.  New  York  city  has 
passed  ordinances  to  prevent  unnecessary  and 
reckless  loss  of  life  by  compelling  cmployera 
to  furnish  proper  and  safe  scaffolding,  to  be 
more  careful  in  employing  men  who  work  in 
caissons,  to  institute  proper  safeguards  in  the 
operation  of  elevators  and  to  enforce  the  fire 
prevention  law  more  strictly.  The  police  forces 
of  the  various  cities  are  compelhng  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  traffic  regulations  with 
the  result  that  street  accidents  are  being  reduced 


here    described ;    -    ._ ^    __-    . 

effectiveness  is  conclusively  proved  by  statistics 
published  in  1913  t^  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  a  r^wrt  entitled  'Accidents  and  Accident 
Prevention  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indust^.' 
The  report  covered  155  plants,  employing  158,- 
604  workers,  the  accident  rate  for  all  plants, 
per  thousand,  beitig  1.86  fatal  accidents,  2.72 
permanent  disabilities  and  240.6  temporary  dis- 
abilities. In  those'plants  where  the  best  sys- 
tems of  accident  prevention  were  installed,  the 
accident  rate  was  167.1  per  thousand,  while  the 


Corporatian  annually  spends  nearly  a  million 
dollars  to  maintain  its  safety  system,  but  by 
so  doing  has  reduced  its  fatal  and  disability 
accidents  by  about  45  i>er  cent,  and  its  less 
serious  accidents  by  a  still  greater  percentage. 
Safety  engineering  has  now  become  an  accepted 
brantJi  ofthe  science  of  engineering.  One  of 
the  motives  impelling  employers  to  install  or 
increase  their  safety  appliances  has  been  the 
differential  insurance  rates  put  into  vogue  by 
those  who  issue  employers'  liability  policies. 
An  Interaational  Association  of  Industrial 
Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  has  been 
formed  *to  bring  into  closer  relation  with  one 
anodier  the  various  boards  and  commisdons 
administering  compensation  la.ws  of  the  United 


States  and  to  effect  so  far  as  possible  unaninuty 
in  the  administration  of  such  laws  and  to 
encourage  and  give  effect  to  all  measures  look- 
ing toward  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the 
safeguarding  of  plants  and  machinery.*  At  S 
convention  of  the  National  Safety  Council  at 
Philadelphia  in  October  1915,  much  time  was 
devoted  to  the  'discussion  of  means  for  safe- 
guarding machinery;  the  connection  between 
the  consumption  of  liqnor  and  the  number  and 
seriousness  of  accidents;  the  necessity  of  more 
drastic  legislation;  the  value  oi  physical  ex- 
amination and  of  other  methods  of  excluding 
the  subnormal  and  the  unfit;  and  the  financial 
advantages  accruing   from   the  use   of  safety 

Railway  Acddenta  and  Legialatlaa  Re- 
Cardin^,— The  result  of  the  installation  and 
apidication  of  safety  devices  appears  nowhere 
more  strikingly  than  in  railway  statistics.  In 
1914  there  were  a  total  of  192,662  persons  in- 
jured on  steam  railways  and  10^302  lalled,  while 
m  1915  the  total  was  8,621  persons  killed  and 
162,040  injured.  This  showed  a  remarkable 
reduction  over  any  year  since  1900,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  persons  carried  one 
mile  in  1915  was  106  per  cent  greater  than  in 
190O  and  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  hauled 
one  mile  was  about  92'  per  cent  greater.  On 
31  Dec,  1915  the  Railuiay  Agt  Gaeetle  reported 
that  97,809  miles  of  railway  in  the  United 
States  were  operated  under  the  block  signal 
system,  which  may  account  for  the  increased 
safety  of  passengers.  Many  casualties  are  due 
to  carelessness  of  motorists  at  crossings, 
though  in  many  cases  these  are  inadequately 
guarded. 

In  order  to  promote  safety  in  railway  opera- 
tion many  States  have  railway  commissions 
that  investigate  and  report  accidents  them- 
selves while  other  Slates  require  the  railways 
to  render  their  own  reports.  In  general  these 
commisstons  are  empowered  to  inspect  railway 
property  and  operation  (roadway,  bridfces, 
tracks,  equipment)  periodically  or  at  discretion, 
to  recommend  and  require  repairs  and  improve- 
ments and  to  report  to  the  governor  or  the 
legislature  their  recommendations  and  atiy  neg- 
lect of  them.  They  are  authorized  also  to 
require  the  proper  guards  at  crossings ;  to 
regulate  the  heating  and  lightir^;  and  the  carry- 
ing of  tools  in  passenger  cars ;  to  regulate  the 
speed  oi  trains  m  cities  and  near  grade  cross- 
ings and  the  transportation  of  explosives  and 
innammahles ;    to    regulate    the    weight    and 

Suality  of  rsiils  and  the  style  of  interlocking 
evices;  to  prescribe  the  number  of  brakemen 
and  the  qualifications  and  hours  of  labor  o£ 
various  employees;  to  impose  penalties  upon 
railway  employees  who  become  intoxicated 
while  on  duty  or  for  neglect  of  duty  whidi 
would  endanger  life  or  safety. 

A  number  of  Federal  safety  appUance,  acci- 
dent and  compensation  laws  have  been  passed. 
The  act  of  3  March  1901  was  superseded  by 
another  6  May  1910  requiring  monthly  reports 
of  all  accidents  injuring  persons  or  railway' 
property  and  aothorizing  Oie  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  investigate  serious  acci- 
deiits.  On  11  June  1906  an  act  was  passed 
which  was  later  declared  unconstitutional  and 
was  superseded  by  the  acts  of  22  April  1908 
and  S  April  1910.  These  constitute  the  Federal 
Employers'    Liability   Act    and   hold   i 
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liable  for  injury  or  death  resulting  in 
WROie  or  in  part  from  the  negligence  of  any 
of  the  officers,  agents  or  employees  of  sudi 
carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  insufli~ 
ciency  due  to  its  neghgence,  in  its  cars,  en- 
gines, appliances,  machinery,  track,  roadbed, 
works,  boats,  wharves  or  other  equipment 
Workmen's  compensation  acts' are  not  appli- 
cable to  cases  of  employees  injured  while  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  traffic  and  no 
recovery  may  be  had  under  them.  Other  acts 
are  designed  to  prevent  casualties.  The  orig- 
inal safety  appliance  act  was  -passed  2  Har^ 
1893  but  was  amended  1  April  1896,  28  June 
19Q2  and  2  March  1903,  with  the  result  that 
now  all  freight  cars  must  be  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers  and  grab-irons,  and  in  each 
train  at  least  half  the  cars  must  be  provided 
with  brakes  operated  from  the  locomotive- 
On  6  Jtuie  1910  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ordered  that  on  all  trains  operated  with 
power  or  train  brakes  at  least  8S  per  cent  of 
the  cars  should  have  their  brakes  operated 
from  the  locomotive.  By  the  act  of  14  April 
1910,  as  amended  4  March  1911,  the  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  regulate  hand-holds  or  grab- 
irons,  hand- brakes,  running-boards,  sill -steps 
and  ladders  on  freight  cars.  Under  the  joint 
resolution  of  30  June  1906  the  Commission  is 
required  to  investigate  the  block  signal  systems 
and  appliances  for  automatic  train  control 
The  railways  are  required  by  the  act  of  30 
May  1908  to  equip  locomotives  with  ash  pans 
that  can  be  cleaned  without  an  employee  going 
under  the  locomotive.  The  use  of  unsafe  boil- 
ers and  other  appurtenances  on  locomotives 
and  tenders  is  forbidden  by  the  act  of  17  Feb. 
1911  (as  amended  4  March  1915)  and  provision 
was   made    for   the   inspection   of    boilers   and 


. _  ____   s  supervision. 

The  transportation  of  explosives  for  a  time 
was  regulated  by  the  act  of  4  March  1909 
which  superseded  the  act  of  30  May  1906.  On 
1  Jan.  1910  the  law  was  again  amended  and  the 
present  regulations  which  have  been  the  result 
of  occasional  amendment  went  into  effect  1 
Oct.  1914.  There  is  a  'Bureau  for  the  Safe 
Transportation  of  Explosives  and  Other  Dan- 
gerous Articles*  which  was  first  instituted  in 
June  1907  and  was  conducted  under  the  aus- 

Eices  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
ut  which  now  also  works  in  conjunction  with 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  On  4  March  1907  an  act 
became  law  providing  that,  save  in  cases  of 
great  emergency,  trainmen  must  have  10  hours 
off  duty  after  16  hours  of  continuous  service, 
and  eight  hours  off  after  16  hours  of  service 
in  any  one  day.    The  work  of  operators,  dis- 

Gtchers   and   others   must   be   limited   to   nine 
urs  per  day  in  posts  operated  continuously, 
and  to  13  hours  in  other  posts. 

Steamship  Accidents. —  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  full  and  complete  jurisdiction 
over  marine  transportation  and  there  is  a 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  de- 
nominated the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 
whose  function  it  is  to  supervise  steam  ves- 
sels for  the  promotion  of  safety.  The  service 
must  inspect  structural  materials  for  marine 
boilers  and  each  year  must  thoroughly  inspect 
the  hulls,  machinery,  boilers  and  fire  apparatus 


of  vessels  under  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  em- 
powered to  determine  the  carrying  capacity  of 
vessels,  and  to  promulgate  laws  for  the  pro- 
vision of  life-saving  devices.  Many  laws  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  regarcfing  marine 
transportation,  the  most  important  of  whidi 
have  been  on  the  statute  books  since  the  early 
days  of  steam  navigation.  An  important  enact- 
ment  is  that  of  23  July  1912  amending  the 
law  of  24  June  1910  rtquiring  wireless  equip- 
ment on  all  vessels,  American  or  foreipi, 
licensed  to  carry  50  or  more  persons,  navigating 
the  ocean  or  Great  Lakes. 

See  Physical  Economics;  Occupational 
Diseases;  Labob,  Pbotectioh  to;  Ehployers' 
Liability;  Wokkingmen's  Insurance;  Work- 
ivguen's  Compensation;  Soqal  Insurance; 
Accident  Insukance;  Fact<»ibs  and  Facto«y 
Inspection  ;  Railway  Safety  Devices  ;  Ma- 
CBiNEBY  Sapety  Devices;  Mining  Sapety  De- 
vices; VrrAL  Statistics;  Locomotive  Sapcty 
Appliances. 
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ACCIPaTRXS  (Lat.  plural  of  AccipUtr, 
the  coimnon  hawk),  or  RAPTORES.  An  or- 
der of  birds,  cotnprising  the  birds  of  prey, — 
eagies,  hawks,  owls  and  vultures.  See  Bms 
Of  Prey. 

ACCLAMATION  (•calling  to») ;  proin 
erly,  expressing  an^   iud^ent  o£  an  assembly 


choice  of  rulers  among  most  early  Aryan  tribes 
or  nations  was  by  acclamation :  the  candidate 
was  presented  by  a  previous  understandings 
among  the  Vikings  raised  on  a  shield  hi  the 
presence  of  the  chiefs  —  and  acclaimed  by  die 
voices  of  the  assembled  multitude.  In  some 
cases,  as  with  the  Poles  even  quite  late  in  their 
history,  the  agreement  was  only  made  when 
the  throng  had  gathered  and  there  were  more 
than  one  set  of  acclaimers,  often  ending  in  a 
jHtched  battle  to  decide  which  party  preponder- 
ated. In  the  minor  divisions  of  modem  politi- 
cal life,  voting  by  acclamation  is  usual ;  a  oallot 
being  called  for  only  when  the  parties  are  so 
evenly  balanced  that  the  preponderance  is  dnlu- 
ous,  or  a  small  majority  has  great  strength  of 
limgs,  or  the  minority  wish  to  make  the  major- 
i^  put  their  i>osition  on  record,  or  simply 
to  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  proved  vote.  In 
ecclesiastical  councils  the  vote  t^  acclamation 
comes  first  also,  the  question  being  put  as 
'placet^  or  'non  placet^  In  private  matters, 
acclamation  has  beien  used  from  early  times  ai 
an  expression  of  good  feeling  or  enthusiasm,  as 
in  the  cu stomal^  "hurrahs."  "huizas^  and 
•tigers,*  and  the  'hear,  hear*  of  political  assem- 
blies, and  the  responsive  shouts  and  groans  of 
religious  revivals  or  prayer-meetings.  The  ap- 
plause in  theatres,  etc.,  Ming  non-vocal  does  not 
etjrmolo^cally  belong  to  the  group,  but  is 
usually  included  as  having  the  same  intent  It 
began  with  genuine  applause,  an  actor  closing 
the  play  by  some  word  asking  for  approval  oF 
the  company  —  in  the  Roman  theatre,  'Plaudile* 
^•applaud  ye*),  or  a  poet  or  orator  who  re- 
aled  in  public  expecting  and  receiving  applause; 
but  the  claque,  in  modem  French  phrase,  was 
very  early  organized  by  rich  amateurs,  who 
kept  bands  of  paid  applauders  not  only  for  their 
own  use  but  to  lend  to  friends.  Nero  had 
5,000  of  these,  many  of  them  equites  or  knights, 
to  chant  his  praises  at  the  direction  of  a  profes- 
sional music-master :  they  were  called  Augus- 
tiniani.  In  the  modem  French  theatre  the 
elaqac  is  on  a  more  modest  tooting  and  is  paid 
by  the  management ;  the  understood  reason  be- 
ing (curious^)  that  it  keeps  up  the  spirits  of 
the  actors  when  the  audience's  -coldness  might 
depress  them  beyond  the  power  to  play  well, 
and  more  rationally  that  it  guides  and  stimu- 
lates the  audience  itself  to  genuine  applause 
when  it  might  be  simply  sluggish  and  mdif- 
ferent.  In  old  times  applause  was  shouted  at 
marriages,  as  'lo  Hymen?  "Hymeme,"  "Talas- 
sio*;  in  festal  or  religious  processions;  to  vic- 
torious commanders  in  triumphs  or  ovations,  as 
•lo  triumphe' ;  and  even,  contrary  to  modem 
feelings  of  decorum,  in  churches,  the  pulpit 
orator  being  cheered  at  good  passages. 

ACCLIMATIZATION,  the  gradual  al- 
teration which  fits  a  plant  or  animal  to  a 
climate  differing  from  that  in  which  the  habits 
of  its  species  or  race  have  been  formed.  Ac- 
cUmatiiatton  and  naturalization  are  often  mis- 


takenly used  as  synonymous,  but  naturalization 
properly  means  establishment  in  a  new  connifY, 
and,  if  the  climates  of  the  two  countries  chance 
to  be  the  same,  acclimatization  is  not  implied. 
In  the  consideration  of  marine  animals  and 
plants  acclimatization  takes  on  a  sli^tly  dif- 
ferent meaning,  since  aquatic  hfe  is  more 
affected  by  the  various  conditions  of  the  sur- 
rounding water  than  by  climate. 

In  PlantB;^ — Many  examples  of  acclimatiza- 
tion are  furnished  by  cultivated  plants,  among 
which  the  most  noteworthy  are  perhaps  the 
cereals.  The  original  species  of  most  of  these 
has  not  been  discovered,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  sub-trop4cal  or  warm 
temperate  regions.  Some  of  these  cereals  now 
thrive  far  better  or  are  more  productive  in  cold, 
nortfaem  climates  than  in  warm  regions.  But  in 
siich   cases   an   important   influence   may   to   a 

£ -eater  or  less  extent  obliterate  or  emphasize 
e  apparent  ^riod  of  ^owth,  the  productive* 
ness,  etc  This  is  the  datly  duration  of  stmli^ht. 
Dunng  the  growing  period  the  simli^t  lasts 
longer  as  the  |)ole  is  approached,  so  that  the 
shorter  season  is  more  than  compensated  for  t^ 
the  increased  hours  of  sunlight.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  certain  varieties  of 
com  brought  from  the  southern  States  to  the 
northern  attained  their  customary  height,  but 
generally  failed  to  ripen  seed.  The  progeny  of 
such  plants  as  did  mature  seed  gradually  as- 
sumed the  characteristics  of  northern  varieties! 
they  reduced  their  height  and  shortened  the 
time  necessary  to  attain  maturity.  In  a  few 
years  they  resembled  other  northern  varieties  in 
these  two  respects.  The  reverse  of  this  case 
has  also  been  proved;  northern  varieties  taken 
to  the  soudi  at  first  reached  the  hei^t  and  at- 
tained maturity  in  the  time  natural  to  them  in 
the  north,  but  gradually  assumed  the  character- 
istics of  southern  vaneties  —  increased  hd^l 
and  greater  number  of  days  to  reach  matunty. 
But  even  considering  die  frequent  prefKinder- 
ance  of  this  influence  and  remembering  that  the 
production  of  seed  is  usually  in  opposition  to 
marked  development  of  vegetative  parts,  diere 
is  no  doubt  that  plants,  in  bfecoming  acclimat- 
ized, are  compelled  to  adjust  themselves  to 
many  other  less  prominent  influences^  such  as 
humidity,  temperature,  light  and  wind.  The 
peach  is  sup^sed  to  have  come  from  China  by 
way  of  Persia,  and  since  early  historical  times 
has  gradually  been  fitting  itself  to  more  and 
more  northern  conditions.  It  is  now  found  to 
be  a  profitabe  crop  in  Michigan  and  New  Yorl^ 
which  are  several  de^ees  fariher  north  than  its 
supposed  place  of  ongin.  The  influence  of  cli- 
mate upon  cultivatetf  plants  is  recopiized  by 
progressive  agriculturists  and  horticulturists, 
and  each  prefers  seed  grown  in  a  more  nortb- 
cHy  locality  than  his  own.  The  effects  of  the 
new  environment^  however,  soon  become  evi- 
dent, and  new  importations  must  be  made. 
Seeds  grown  at  high  altitudes  exhibit  the  same 
diaracteristics  as  those  produced  in  high  lati- 
tudes; that  is,  they  are  hardier  and  require  a 
Sorter  period  to  reach  maturity  than  those 
grown  in  low  altitudes  or  low  latitudes. 

Among  naturallv  acclimatized  plants  are 
many  remarkable  phenomena.  Deciduous  plants 
taken  from  cool  climates  to  tropical  conditions 
hold  their  leaves  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
where  they  are  indigenous,  or  may  even  become 
evergreen  like  their  new  associates.    Plants  im- 
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ported  from  warm  r^ons  to  cooler  may  lose 
the  power  to  ripen  seeds,  but  this  defect  may 
be  compensated  by  the  development  of  vegeta- 
tive reproductive  powers.  The  reverse  case  is 
also  true.  Southern  plants  may  fail  to  ripen 
wood  completely,  and  winter  killing  may  result. 
In  cultivated  plants,  however,  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  often  observed  in  the  peadi,  may  be 
due  to  improper  methods  of  euluvation  result- 
ing in  abnormal  wood-development. 

Iq  Animals. —  Tbe  capacity  for  acclimatiza- 
tion is  possessed  in  very  diSerent  desrees  by 
different  animals,  even  1^  difierent  in£viduals 
of  the  same  species,  ana  depends  much  upon 
general  hardihood.  Exactly  what  changes  take 
place  during  acclimatization  is  not  known; 
sometiines  the  very  specific  gravity  of  the  ani- 
mal is  altered,  as  when  fresh-water  fishes  be- 
come adapted  to  the  denser  water  of  the 
ocean;  similarly,  the  normal  temperature  of 
the  individual  may  gradually  become  altered, 
as  in  the  case  of  fishes  native  to  cool  water, 
which  chance  to  work  up-stream  into  hot 
Springs  and  live  there  at  a  temperature  which 
would  kill  normal  individuals  of  the  same 
spedes.  The  animals  which  are  most  wide- 
spread over  the  earth  are  those  which  have 
the  greatest  adaptability  to  new  climates  and 
new  condidons  of  environment,  and  the.  best 
examples  of  this  adaptability  are  found  among 
domestic  animals  (q.v.).  About  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  there  was  much  enthusiasm 
for  transplanting  animals  from  one  country  to 
another;  but  the  results  have  so  often  been 
harmful  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  recipients 
of  the  new  forms  that  the  effort  to  improve  on 
natnre  in  this  way  has  been  abandoned.  Con- 
spicuous examples  are  afforded  by  the  sending 
of  the  European  rabbit  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  where  it  multiplied  so  excessively  in 
a  favorable  climate,  with  abundant  food,  and 
through  the  almost  complete  lack  of  enemies, 
as  to  become  a  nuisance  and  a  menace  to  the 
pastoral  industry.  (See  Rabbit).  The  intro- 
duction of  the  agua  loads,  and  afterward  of  the 
mungoos  (q.v.)  into  Jamaica,  to  subdue  tbe 
rats  that  were  devouring  the  sugar-cane,  had 
evil  results.  The  spread  of  the  European  house- 
sparrow  in  the  United  States  is  another 
pertinent  example.  Many  highly  injurious  in- 
sects have  been  accidentally  introduced  and  ac- 
climatized in  Am«ica  from  abroad;  .and  die 
same  is  true  of  other  countries.  On  the  other 
hand  a  few  instances  Uke  the  acclimatization 
of  the  silkworm  in  Europe,  of  bumblebees  in 
New  Zealand,  or  of  ladybirds  in  California, 
have  been  hi^ly  beneficial ;  while  much  good 
has  come  from  stacking  new  streams  with  de- 
sirable fishes.  Of  the  several  societies  founded 
to  promote  such  transferences,  that  of  Paris 
(Society  d'Acclimatation)  is  most  important, 
Iwt  latterly  has  been 


Plants  Under  Domestication,'  Darwin;  'Island 
Life,'   Wallace;   'Tropical  Colon iia tion. ' 

ACCO,  ak'6.     See  Acre. 

ACCOLADE,  ak'6-lad'  (Fr.  "embrace," 
literally,  'on  ihc  neck"),  in  heraldry,  the  cere- 
mony by  which  in  mediaeval  times  one  was 
dubbed  a  knight.  On  the  question  what  this 
was,  antiquaries  are  not  agreed.  It  has  been 
made  an  embrace  around  the  neck,  a  kiss  or  a 


slight  blow  upon  the  cheek  or  ^lonlder.  In 
some  cases  it  was  a  Uteral  box  on  the  ear,  for 
which  later  was  substituted  a  gentle  tap  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  flat  of  a  sword.  In  confer- 
ring Knighthood  the  King  strikes  the  kneeling 
subject  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  a  sword 
and  uses  the  words  "I  Irid  thee  rise.  Sir 
Knight.* 

ACCOLTI,  Benedetto,  ak-ol'te,  ben-a-det'5, 
the  Elder,  Italian  jurist:  b.  Arezzo,  1415;  d. 
Florence,  1466.  Several  other  members  of  his 
family  were  noted  for  legal  attainments.  He 
became  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florence,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
famous  Poraio  was  made  chancellor  of  that 
republic.  With  his  brother  Leonardo  he  wrote 
in  Latin  a  three-volume  history  of  the  first 
crusade,  not  of  great  value,  but  interesting  as 
having  furnished  Tasso  the  material  for 
'Jerusalem  Delivered* :  pub.  Venice  1452, 
Italian  tr.  1543,  French  tr.  1620.  He  also  wrote 
a  volume  of  biographies  of  his  distinguished 


ACCOLTI,  Benurdo,  Italian  poet  and 
ecclesiastic:  b.  Florence,  before  1466;  d,  after 
1534.  He  was  greatly  admired,  especially  as  an 
improvisatore.  Whenever  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  reciting  his  verses  the  shops  were 
closed  and  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear 
him.  He  was  surrounded  by  prelates  of  the 
first  eminence;  a  body  of  Swiss  troops  KCom- 
panied  him;  and  the  court  was  h^ted  by 
torches.  Leo  X  esteemed  him  hi^y  and  made 
him  apostolic  secretary,  cardinal  and  papal 
legate  at  Ancona.  He  it  was  who  drew  up  the 
papal  bull  against  Luther  (1520).  Though 
styled  in  his  own  day  'The  Only  (one)  of 
Arezzo'  (L'  Unico  Aretino),  the  fame  of  his 
works  perished  with  him.  Their  style  is  hard, 
his  images  forced  and  his  taste  marred  try 
affectation.  The  best  known  is  a  comedy,  <La 
Virginia.*  His  other  productions  include  some 
lyric  poetry,  epigrams,  octaves  and  verses  in 

ACCOMMODATION,  the  process  to 
which  the  mind  is  brought  into  adjustment  with 
its  surroundings;  adaptation. 

In  physiology,  the  accommodation  of  the  eye 
is  the  function  by  which  objects,  near  or  distant, 
may  be  seen  distinctly.  It  is  accomplished  Iv 
the  relaxing  or  contracting  of  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle.    See  En. 

In  biology,  the  process  by  which  an  organism 
becomes  a<fapted  to  its  environment. 

In  theology,  properly,  the  presentation  of  a 
truth  not  absolutely,  but  wilh  some  modification 
to  suit  it  either  to  some  other  truth  or  to  the 
person  addressed.  It  is  distinguished  as  formal 
and  material,  the  former  relating  to  the  method 
of  teaching,  and  the  latter  to  what  is  taught. 
The   former  includes   teaching   by  parables  or 


the  forcing  of  texts  from  their  obvious  mean- 
ing to  conform  them  to  theories  derived  from 
otfier  sources.  The  latter,  as  now  commonly 
used,  means  the  theory  that  Christ  and  the 
writers  of  Scripture  modified  or  peri'erted  tiie 
truth  to  accommodate  it  to  the  limited  intelli- 
gence or  the  prejudices  of  ihdr  times, —  the 
cosmogonies  of  Genesis,  or  Jesus'  acceptance  of 
demoniac  possession  as  a  truth,  etc. 

usually  denotes  tempomr 
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financial  assistance  rendered  by  one  merchant 
or  bank  (o  another.  Accommodation  paper  in- 
eludes  notes  or  billa  of  exchange  made,  ac- 
cepted or  indorsed,  without  any  consideration. 
While  in  the  hands  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
made,  or  for  whose  benefit  the  accommodation 
is  given,  such  paper  is  open  to  the  defense  of 
want  of  consideration,  but  when  received  t:^ 
third  parties  in  the  usual  course  of  business  tt 
is  Rovemed  by  the  same  rules  as  other  paper 
(2  Duer,  N.  Y.  33;  2  Kent,  Conun.  86), 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  in  music,  is  that 
part  which  serves  for  the  support  of  the  prin- 
cipal melody  (solo  or  obltgato  part).  This 
can  be  executed  either  by  many  instruments,  by 
a  few  or  even  by  a  single  one;  we  have  there- 
fore pieces  with  an  accompaniment  for  several, 
or  onl}'  (or  a  single  instrument.  The  principles 
on  which  the  effect  of  accompaniment  rests  are 
so  little  settled  that  its  composition  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  than  even  that  of  the  melody. 
Frequently  the  same  musical  thought  produces 
a  good  or  bad  effect,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  accompaniment,  ^thout  our  being  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  difference. 
The  accompaniment  requires  of  the  performer 
the  most  scrupulous  study,  and  of  the  composer 
the  greatest  skill  and  delicat^.  As  the  object 
of  every  musical  accompaniment  is  to  give 
effect  to  the  principal  part,  the  accompanist 
should  always  aim  really  to  support  and  by  no 
means  to  overpower  it, 

ACCOMPLICE  is  the  term  applied  to  one 
who  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  though  not  as  a  principal. 

In  the  absence  of.  a  statute  it  is  not  a  rule 


mony  of  an  accomplice.  Ordinarily  the  judge 
will  advise  the  jury  to  acquit  unless  the  testi- 
mony of  the  accomplice  is  corroborated  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  offense  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  accused.  It  is  provided  by  the  N. 
Y.  Code  Crim.  Proc,  |  399,  that  a  conviction 
cannot  be  had  upon  the  testimony  of  an  ac- 
complice unless  he  be  corroborated  by  such 
other  evidence  as  tends  to  connect  the  defend- 
ant with  the  commission  of  the  crime.  This 
statute  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  States 
of  the   Union. 


poraries  thought  her  the  most  fascinating 
woman  ever  in  Italy.  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini, 
Duke  of  Bracciano,  who  was  believed  to  have 
murdered  his  wife  with  his  own  hand,  sought 
hers  with  her  passionate  acquiescence;  but  her 
father  gave  her  to  Francesco  Peretti,  nephew 
of  Cardinal  Montallo  and  living  in  his  house. 
Peretti  was  assassinated  I58I ;  and  Vittoria  fled 
to  Bracdano ;  the  scandal  was  great,  and 
Gregory  XIII  imprisoned  her  nearly  a  year  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  she  married  the 
duke  as  soon  as  released.  Montalto  becoming 
Pope  as  Sixtus  V,  the  couple  took  refuge  iji 
Venetian  territory.  After  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence at  Salo  on  Lake  Garda,  the  duke  died, 
leaving  her  almost  the  whole  of  his  great 
fortune ;  but  an  incensed  relative  of  his,  Ludo- 
vico  Orsini,  had  her  murdered  at  Padua, 
whither  she  had  removed.    This  recital,  valid 


tort-fea 


on  the  evidence  accessible  up  to  now  and  ac- 
cepted by  Gnoli  in  his  "Life*  of  her  (Flor«ioe 
IWO),  leaves  Vittoria  much  on  the  level  ot 
other  passionate  Italian  women  of  her  age;  but 
the  Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco  lia»  re- 
cently re-examined  the  evidence  in  her  'Loot- 
bard  Studies,'  and  thinks  her  innocent  of  com' 
plicity  in  crime.  Unch  literary  use  has  betxt 
made  of  her  story, 'and  Webster's  play  'The 
White  Devil'  is  baaed  on  it 

ACCORD  AND  SATISFACTION  sig- 
nifies a  satisfaction  agreed  upon  between  the 
party  injured  and  the  party  injuring,  wluch 
when  performed  is  a  bar  to  all  actions  upon  this 
account.  It  must  be  legal.  An  agreement  to 
stifle  a  criminal  prosecution  for  a  criminal 
offense  such  as  an  assault  and  imprisonment  is 
void  (2  Wils.  241;  5  East,  294). 

Where  a  release  is  ^ven  to  one  of  two  joint 

*  ' which  recites  the  receipt  from  him 

sum  as  full  payment,  it  will  operate 
as  a  oar  to  an  action  against  the  other  tort- 
feasor (136  Mass.  503). 

Accord  with  satisfaction,  when  completed, 
has  two  effects:  It  is  a  payment  of  the  debt; 
and  it  is  a  species  of  sale  of  the  thin^  given  t:^ 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor  in  satisfaction;  but  it 
differs  from  it  in  this,  that  it  is  not  valid  untU 
the  delivery  of  the  article,  and  there  is  no  war- 
ranty of  the  thing  thus  sold,  except  perbaps  the 
title;  for  in  regard  to  this  it  cannot  he  doubted 
that  if  tbe  debtor  gave,  on  an  accord  and  satis- 
faction, the  goods  of  another,  there  would  be 
no  satisfaction.  But  the  intention  of  the  parttea 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  (30  Vt  -424). 

ACCORDION,  a  musical  instrument  in  the 
form  of  a  small  box,  generally  from  S  to  12 
inches  long  by  4  wide,  and  containing  a  number 
of  metallic  reeds  fixed  at  one  extremity,  but  left 
to  vibrate  freely.  A  small  bellows,  formed  by 
a  folding  apparatus  which  unites  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  box,  supplies  the  wind,  which, 
admitted  by  keys  acting  on  valves,  sets  the  reeds 
in  vibration.  In  the  harmonium  (q,v.)  and 
the  American  cabinet- organ  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  also  employed.  The  accordion  was 
introduced  into  America  from  Germany  about 
1828  but  the  principle  had  long  been  known  in 
(Thina,  and  employed  for  instruments  played  by 
the  breath.  The  concertina,  flulina  and  organ- 
accordion  are  improvements. 

ACCOUNT,  a  register  of  pecuniary  trans- 
actions,  whether  (or  personal  use,  to  satisfy  a 
contract,  in  obedience  to  law,  or  as  a  bill  of 
items  sent  to  a  customer  who  buys  on  credit 
A  mutual  account  is  one  where  debtor  and 
creditor  items  are  opposed  between  two  parties. 
An  open  account,  or  account  current,  in  com* 
merce  is  one  in  which  the  balance  has  not  been 
struck;  in  banking,  one  that  may  be  added  to  or 
drawn  upon  at  any  time,  as  o{q>osed  to  a  deposit 
account,  where  notice  is  required  for  withdraw- 
als. To  keep  an  open  account  is  to  keep  such 
a  one  running  on,  instead  of  closing  it.  A  stated 
account  is  one  which  all  parties  have  expressly 
or  by  implication  (as  h}r  the  debtor's  retaining 
it  beyond  a  reasonable  time  without  objection) 
admitted  to  be  correct.  To  open  an  account  is 
to  begin  pecuniary  transactions  with  a  banker  or 
merchant. 

In  iaw,  an  account  is  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  mutual  demands  in  tbe  nature  of  debt  and 
credit  between  parties,  arising  out  of  contracts 
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or  some  fiduciary  felatioos.  An  open  account 
is  one  in  which  some  term  of  the  contract  is  not 
settled  tiy  the  parties,  whether  the  account  con- 
sists of  one  item  or  many. 

In  equity,  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  courts 
of  law  is  taken  over  matters  of  account  on 
three  grounds;  Mutual  accounts;  dealings  so 
complicated  that  they  cannot  be  adjusted  in  a 
court  of  law;  and  the  existence  of  a  fiduciary 
relation  between  the  parties. 

ACCOUNTANT,  properly  any  one  who 
ke^s  accounts,  and  till  lately  applied  in  the 
United  States  to  all  bookkeepers  without  dis- 
tinction; more  generally  now  restricted  lo  the 
head  bookkeepers  of  large  houses  or  corpora- 
tions, with  difficult  or  complex  accounts  calling 
for  expert  ability.  Especially  an  "expert  ac- 
countant" or  "public  accountant'  is  understood 
as  one  not  in  the  employ  of  any  one  house,  but 
luring  his  services  out  to  such  firms  or  com- 
panies, banks  or  public  institutions,  as  either 
find  their  accounts  in  disorder  or  wish  a  legal 
verification  or  a  guaranteed  statement   for  the 

Subtic ;  or  report  on  bankrupt  estates  under 
;gal  process.  Few  large  financial  institutions 
neglect  to  support  public  confidence  by  having 
their  books  periodically  investigated  and  re- 
ported upon  by  an  accountant  unconnected  with 

.!._    >pj|jj    jj    gradually   building   up, 

lany  scandals  and  frauds  upon  the 
luch  higher  standard  of  professional 
ae  these  experts :  it  is  recogTilied 
their  duty   not   merely   lo  certify  to 

._       .t  balancing  of  the  figures  submitted 

to  thetn,  but  to  use  reasonable  intelligence  and 
honorable  purpose  on  the  manner  in  which  those 
figures  were  made,  and  whether  they  represent 
facts  or  gross  fictions  to  deceive  outsiders  and 
lure  in  money  to  be  mishandled.  The  proper, 
and  in  the  United  States  the  only,  business  of 
an  accountant  is  to  examine  accounts  and  make 
out  balance-sheets  and  statements.  In  Eng- 
land they  assume  a  still  further  duty,  that  of 
managing  estates  and  legacies. 

ACCOUNTING.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 
In  attempts  to  do  so  bookkeeping  is  called  the 
art  of  recording  business  transactions  and  ac- 
counting the  science.  Bookkeeping  gives  the 
history  of  the  business  in  a  systematic  manner, 
while  accounting  classifies,  analyzes  and  then 
interprets  the  facts  thus  recorded  and  shows 
the  results  as  losses  and  gains,  leakages,  econo- 
mies, changes  in  value,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reveal  the  progress  or  retrogression  and  the 
timitations  and  possibilities  of  the  business. 
The  primary  object  of  bookkeeping  is  to  show 
debts,  both  those  due  to  the  owner  and  those 
due  by  him  to  others ;  the  purpose  of  account- 
ing is  to  show  profits  and  losses  and  valuations. 
Accounting  is  more  than  advanced  bookkeep- 
ing and  an  accountant  is  more  than  an  expert 
bookkeeper.  A  person  might  keep  a  set  of 
books  with  perfect  accuracy  by  mechanically 
observing  the  rules  of  debit  and  credit.  The 
accountant  must  be  able  to  design  the  set  of 
books  and  the  ^stcm  of  accounts  which  will 
give  the  desired  information  with  the  minimum 
of  eflort.  He  most  have  such  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  business,  both  its  economic  and 
legal  aspects,  that  he  can  not  only  see  the  ef- 
fect of  all  kinds  of  transactions  on  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  and  balance  sheet,  btit  also 


recognize  and  classif:^  all  other  factors  which 
enter  into  the  determination  of  the  true  status 
of  an  enterprise.  The  development  and  rapid 
rise  of  accounting  is  due  to  the  change  from 
private  to  corporate  form  of  business  or^jani- 
zation.  The  enormous  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing, trvisportation  and  mining  companies,  and 
the  investment  of  their  ownership  in  the  hands 
of  many  shareholders  demands  a  more  ac- 
curate determination  of  profit  and  loss  and 
valuation  of  assets  than  when  such  enterprises 
were  owned  liy  small  private  companies.  A 
proper  accounting  system  is  an  aid  to  the 
creditors  of  a  corporation  in  determining  the 
value  of  its  secunties  and  shows  the  stock- 
holders whether  they  are  receiving  a  just 
share  of  its  profits.  Since  the  charges  for 
service  rendered  1^  the  public  service  com- 
panies are  coming  more  generally  under  the 
regulation  of  legislative  authority,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  know  the  exact  value  of  the  capital 
upon  which  dividends  must  be  paid  and  the 
true  profit  which  has  been  earned  in  order  to 
fix  those  charges  on  an  equitable  basis.  This 
requires  a  careful  classification  of  items  and 
a  regard  for  certain  factors  which  bookkeep- 
ing, as  formerly  known,  did  not  take  into  con- 
Increasing  interest  in  mimicipal  affairs  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  accounting  sys- 
tems for  cities,  counties  and  States  with  a 
\iew  to  unifying  and  classifving  their  revenues 
and  expenditures  so  as  to  show  true  costc  and 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  various  depart- 
ments  and  changing  administrations. 

Accounting  has  made  prominent  the  prob- 
lem of  distinguishing  between  a  revenue  ex- 
penditure and  a  capital  expenditure.  If  an  item 
IS  regarded  as  a  revenue  expenditure,  it  is 
debited  to  some  expense  account  and  decreases 
profit;  if  it  is  considered  a  capital  expenditure, 
some  real  account  is  debited  and  the  assets  in- 
creased. For  many  years  the  railroads,  quite 
generally,  regarded  as  an  expense  most  im- 
provements in  their  rolling  stock  and  better- 
ment of  their  tracks.  TTiey  charged  to  operating 
expenses  instead  of  to  construction  account 
the  cost  of  reduction  of  grades,  the  re- 
placement of  wooden  bridges  by  those  of  steel, 
and  even  the  cost  of  extensions  and  branches. 
They  claimed  that  these  expenditures  for  im- 
provements were  necessary  to  hold  business 
.igainst  competition  and  were  not  simply  fac- 
tors  to   increase   business. 

The  commonly  accepted  theory  of  account- 
ing requires  that  in  so  far  as  any  expenditure 
results  in  an  addition 'of  substantial  and  per- 
manent character  which  increases  the  value  of 
the  plant,  such  expenditure  shall  be  considered 
an  increase  in  assets  and  debited  to  construc- 
tion account.  This  is  not  always  upheld  by 
legal  decisions  but  since  1906  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  prescribed  a  uni- 
form set  of  accounts  for  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  which  embodies  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
an  expentUtore  should  be  considered  a  real  ex- 
pense or  an  increase  in  capital.  Sometimes 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  and  has  to  be 
divided,  as  when  an  old  machine  is  replaced 
bv  a  new  one  of  an  improved  and  more  ex- 
pensive type. 

Accounting  recognizeii  depreciation  as  a 
business  factor.     All  machinery  used  in  pro- 
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fixed    assets,    as 


provements.  This  decrease  in  value 
considered  an  expease  or  cost  of  production 
just  as  much  as  wages  and  materi^s,  interest 
and  rent.  Consequently,  true  prc^ts  cannot 
be  determined  nor  the  real  value  of  the  assets 
stated  until  after  an  allowance  has  been  made 
far  depreciation.  In  Gennany,  Austria,  France; 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  bH  corporations  are 
required  by  law  to  set  up  a  special  account  to 
cover  depreciation.  In  EriRland  and  the  United 
States  there  is  no  general  refutation  but  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
State  legislatures  compel  the  railroads  and  cer- 
tain public  service  corporations  to  make  such 
provision.    Most  large  corporations  voluntarily 

There  are  various  ways  of  treating  depre- 
dation on  the  books.  Sometimes  the  particular 
asset  is  credited  with  the  amount  of  its  de- 
crease, the  balance  of  the  account  showing  its 
new  value.  This  is  called  "writing  down'  the 
asset  Sometimes  the  asset  is  carried  at  its 
original  cost  and  a  valuation  account  credited 
with  the  amount  of  the  depreciation.  The  two 
accounts,  taken  together,  show  the  actual  value 
of  the  asset.  Since  some  assets  are  consumed 
slowly  while  others  are  short-lived,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  proper  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion b  a  diiEcult  problem.  Absolute  accuracy 
cannot  be  attained  and  even  approximate  esti- 
mates require  considerable  expertness.  Tables 
applicable  to  various  kinds  of  machinery  and 
buildings  have  been  worked  out  from  experi- 
ence. 

Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  fixed  assets,  as 
measured  by  the  market  price,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  due  to  causes  not  under  the  control  of 
the  business.  They  may  be  favorable  or  un- 
favorable and  arc  often  not  at  all  permanent. 
Usually  no  consideration  is  given  to  them  on 
the  books  except  as  there  results  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  goods  for  sale  or  in  the  process 
of  manufacture. 

Stocks,  bonds  and  the  securities  of  other 
concerns  bought  tor  investment  are  carried  on 
the  books  at  their  original  cost,  if  this  is  be- 
low the  market  quotations,  otherwise  the  mar- 
ket value  is  substituted,  in  Austria,  the  law 
requires  the  use  of  the  market  value  in  case 
of  either  depreciation  or  appreciation.  In  this 
country  it  is  considered  conservative  to  disre- 
gard appreciation  unless  the  increased  value  of 
the  asset  is  actually  realized  upon  by  its  sale. 

Goodwill  may  be  defined  as  the  monetary 
value  placed  upon  the  reputation,  connections 
or  advantages  possessed  by  a  firm  wherety  it 
is  able  to  make  unusual  profits.  In  forming 
consolidations  it  is  often  used  to  represent  the 
difference  between  the  price  paid  and  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  property  acquired.  Al- 
though a  firm  may  possess  or  create  advantages 
by  which  its  profits  are  increased,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  bad  practice  to  set  up  an  ac- 
count for  goodwill  unless  it  has  been  pur- 
chased. As  to  whether  goodwill  should  be 
considered  a  depreciating  asset  and  gradually 
written  off  the  books  is  a  question  of  dispute 
amon^  accountants.  On  account  of  its  intangi- 
bility 11  is  regarded  conservative  to  do  so. 

Cost  Acconntlng  is  one  of  the  latest 
developed    and    most    difficult    and    technical 


branches  of  accounting.  It  is  applicable  to  a 
manufacturing  business  rather  than  to  a  mer- 
cantile or  trading  concern.  The  manufacturer 
bays  raw  materials,  semi-raw  materials,  parts 
already  finished,  etc.,  and  by  means  of  a  prop- 
erly equipped  factory  and  the  employment  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  converts  these 
materials  into  a  finished  product  which  he  sells. 
In  order  to  meet  competition  intelligently  and 
to  prepare  estimates  on  work  to  be  performed 
wiln  accuracy  the  manufacturer  must  be  able 
to  determine  from  his  records  the  actual  cost 
of  each  unit  produced  during  a  given  period 
and  the  cost  of  goods  in  process  of  manufacture 
at  the  end  of  the  period.  This  necessitates  the 
keeping  of  a  class  of  expenses,  known  a;  manu- 
facturing expenses,  different  from  those  of  a 
mercantile  firm,  and  the  use  of  many  additional 
ledger  accounts. 

Three  elements  enter  into  the  cost  of  a 
manufactured  article:  (1)  Raw  materials; 
f2)  productive  labor  j  (3)  manufacturing  ex- 
penses. Manufacturing  expenses  are  also 
called  indirect  or  overhead  expenses  and  in- 
clude all  expenditures  outside  of  those  for  raw 
materials  and  productive  labor,  such  as  power, 
heat,  light,  factory  supplies,  taxes,  insurance, 
repairs,  depreciation  of  machineiv,  etc.  Some- 
times a  fourth  element  is  induaed  —  the  sell- 
ing expenses.  The  first  two  elements  may  be 
called  the  Prime  Cost;  the  first  three  the  Fac- 
tory Cost;  and  all  four  the  Total  Cost,  But 
these  terms  are  used  to  express  so  many  various 
meanings  by  the  different  writers  on  Cost  Ac- 
counting as  to  render  a  complete  discussion 
too  long  for  this  article. 

Two  of  the  several  general  methods  of 
computing  costs  are:  (1)  The  Production  Or- 
der Method;  and  (2)  the  Process  Method.  In 
the  Production  Order  Method  an  account  is 
opened  with  each  job  in  the  cost  ledger.    Each 

C'j  is  given  a  number  by  which  it  is  always 
own.  Every  productive  laborer  reports  the 
amount  of  time  he  spends  on  it.  All  material 
required  is  requisitioned  from  the  stock  room 
by  this  number.  Thus,  the  account  of  each 
job  can  be  easily  debited  with  the  cost  of  direct 
labor  and  the  cost  of  material  and  parts  used. 
This  gives  the  prime  cost  of  the  job  and  leaves 
the  indirect  expenses  to  be  apportioned  to  it_ 

The  apportionment  of  the  indirect  or  over- 
head expenses  must  of  necessity  be  arbitrary. 
Many  schemes  have  been  suggested  but  it  is 
impassible  to  find  one  that  is  generally  agreed 
to  be  logically  correct  or  uniformly  accurate. 
Among  the  various  methods  used  are:  (a) 
The  ^an-rate*  method,  which  divides  up  the 
indirect  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  direct 
wages  paid  for  the  productive  labor;  (b)  the 
"man-hour"  method,  in  which  the  division  is 
according  to  the  total  number  of  hours  of  pro- 
ductive labor;  (c)  the  "mixed  method,"  which 
uses  the  cost  of  raw  materials  plus  the  cost  of 
productive  labor  as  the  basis  of  division ;  (rf) 
the  "machine-hour"  method;  and  (e)  the  units 
of  product  method.  Having  deciaed  upon  the 
most  practical  method  of  apportioning  the 
manufacturing  expenses,  the  proper  amount  is 
debited  to  eacn  job  and  the  factory  cost  of  that 
job  determined. 

The  Process  Method  of  determining  costs  is 
used  when  the  lots  of  material  in  the  process 
of  production  follow  one  another  in  such  a 
u-ay  that  one  lot  cannot  be  disttngttislied  from 
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mnother.  Each  process  ii  known  b^  a  name  or 
number,  as  inillin^,  rolling,  anneahoK,  dipinng, 
etc^  or,  as  operation  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  etc 
The  amount  of  time  of  productive  labor  s^ent 
on  each  process  is  reported  and  its  cost  debited 
to  the  account  of  that  process.  The  cost  of 
raw  materials  or  finished  pans  uied  in  each 
process  is  also  debited  to  its  account  The  in- 
direct expenses  are  apportioned  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  above  to  arrive  at  the  total 
factory  cost  of  the  process. 

AtiditinK.^^  Even  tf  not  required  by  law,  it 
has  become  the  custom  for  most  large  business 
firms  to  have  an  audit  of  their  records  made 
by  outside  accountants  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carefully  exunining  their  books  and 
certifying  to  tbcir  correctness.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  auditor  to  check  up  all  the  entries  of  the 
bookkeepers  and  to  compare  their  amounts 
with  all  the  original  documents  and  papery 
such  as  checks,  notes,  bills,  receipts,  etc.,  ana 
to  discover  any  errors  of  principle,  of  omission 
or  fraud.  The  auditor's  report  consists  of  a 
profit  and  loss  statement  and  a  balance  sheet, 
with  necessary  comments  and  suggestions  for 
increase  in  emciency,  and  accuracy  of  record. 
In  preparing  the  profit  and  loss  statement  the 
auditor  endeavors  to  make  certain  that  it  con- 
tains all  of  the  expenses  of  the  period,  whether 


against  capital ;  that  all  the  profits 
included;  in  short,  that  the  statement  is  a  true 
r^ort  of  the  income  and  expense  of  the  period. 
The  balance  sheet  is  the  statement  of  the  busi- 
ness most  often  published  and  the  auditor 
should  be  able  to  certify  that  the  assets  are  not 
overstated ;  that  proper  allowance  has  been 
made  for  depreciation;  that  the  liabilities  are 
all  included. 

The  auditor  may  be  called  in  only  at  the 
end  of  a  period  to  make  a  "complete*  audit, 
or  he  may  DC  employed  to  make  a  'continuous" 
audit,  that  is,  to  check  the  bookkeeper's  work 
during  the  period  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that 
the  statements  may  be  prepared  at  the  end 
without  delay. 

Historical. —  The  practice  of  accounting 
was  recognized  as  a  profession  in  Great  Britain 
long  before  it  had  attained  the  highly  special- 
ized character  it  possesses  to-day.  In  1854  the 
Society  of  Accountants  in  Edinburgh  was  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter.  Similar  societiei 
were  established  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  in 
1855  and  1867  and  the  Institute  of  Accountants 
in  London  in  1870.  The  New  York  State  So- 
ciety of  Certified  Public  Accountants  was  the 
first  to  be  organized  in  the  United  States.  In 
1896  the  New  York  State  legislature  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  State  University  to  confer 
the  degree  of  C.P.A.  (Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant) only  on  those  passing  an  examina- 
tion. Many  other  States  have  followed  this 
lead.  The  various  State  and  National  societies 
with  their  official  journals  and  publications  pro- 
mote the  discussion  and  solution  of  new  prob- 
lems and  methods  of  practice.  During  the 
past  few  years  many  colleges  and  universities, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  accounting  and 
its  direct  relation  to  economics,  have  included 
its  Study  in  their  currictiluras  and  greatly  de- 
veloped its  literature.  Specialists  have  arisen 
in  the  field.  Cost  accountants  and  efficiency 
tngineers  devise  ways  and  means  for  cheaper 


production.  System  builders  organise  the  ac- 
counting of  a  firm  so  as  to  give  most  satis- 
factory results.  The  general  expert  accountant 
acts  as  atiditor  and  "business  physidan,'  whose 
advice  is  sought  whenever  unusual  conditions 
arise.     See  Bookkeefino, 
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ACCOUNTIHQ,  HUNICIPAL.  See  Mu- 
nicipal Accounting. 

ACCOUTREMENTS,       4k-k65't«r-minti, 
military  equipment  carried  on  the  person  of  the 
soldier  or  his  horse,  in  particular  such  as  is 
used  to  bear  his  arms  and  ammunition.    In  the    • 
United. Slates  Army  the  pattern  of  the  infantry 

Suipment  was  selected  by  a  special  board  of 
icers  in  1910;  that  of  the  cavalry  in  191Z 
Both  arms  carry  extra  clothing,  a  rfieltcr-tent 
half,  a  cartridge-belt  (suspended  from  the 
shoulders),  a  mess  outfit  (including  bacon- 
box,  condiment-box,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  meat- 
can  with  cover  and  cup),  a  canteen  with  cover 
and  a  first-aid  packet.  The  dismounted  troops 
carry  in  addition  a  pack-carrier,  slung  down 
the  middle  of  the  back,  an  entrenching  tool  and 
a  poncho.  In  the  case  of  the  mounted  troops 
these  are  replaced  by  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  a 
saddle-blanket,  a  set  of  horse-equipment  and  a 
slicker.  The  infantry  entrenching  tools  are 
issued  as  follows:  To  each  squad  of  8  men 
1  wire  cutter  (carried  by  the  corimral),  4 
short-handled  shovels  2  collapsible  picks  and 
either  an  axe  or  a  bolo  (a  leaf-shaped  heavy 
knife  for  cutting  brush).  The  bayonet  of  the 
infantryman  mav  be  carried  on  his  belt,  but  is 
now  more  usually  strapped  on  to  the  left  side 
of  his  pack.  Those  enlisted  men  and  officers 
who  carry  pistols  carry  them  in  a  leather  or 
khaki-colored  canvas  holster  at  the  right  hip 
and  strapped  to  the  leg  to  prevent  swinging. 
The  material  of  which  the  pack,  bayonet-scaS- 
bard,  cartridge-belt,  canteen -cover,  etc,  are 
made  is  khaki-cotored  canvas  or  webbing  and 
the  entrenching  tools  are  painted  khaki-color. 
The  mess'tin,  canteen  and  cup  are  aluminum. 
The  accompanying  diagram  exhibits  the  re- 
spective details  orthe  present  issues  of  infan- 
try and  cavalry  equipments.  The  cavalryman 
is  provided  wtdi  a  small  box  or  pouch  for  re- 
volver-cartridges and  a  cap-pouch.  The  sabre- 
belt,  to  which  all  the  preceding  are  attacheii 
-■ —  of  a  waist-belt,  with  two  rings  for  the 
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slioulder-gtrap  and  sabre-aling.  The  usual  ac- 
coutremcDts  for  horse-ariillery  ccmsut  Kcneral- 
ly  o{  a  pistol  and  cap-^ouch  and  a  sabre-belt, 
which  differs  from  the  cavaliy-belt  only  ii 
omission  of  the  shoulder- air^b 
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Navy,  and  UaiiiM  C«rpt. 
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ACCRA,  or  AK'KRA,  British  West  Africa, 
cairital  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony  since  1876,  a 
fortified  seaport  town,  the  starting  point  of  a 
railway  to  me  northeastern  cocoa  plantations 
and  connected  with  South  Africa  and  Europe 
by  telegraphic  cable.  Since  a  destructive  fire 
in  18W,  Accra  has  been  almost  rebuilt,  and  in 
1896  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  municipality. 
The  residetitial  section  is  at  Vlctoriaborg  where 
there  is  a  racecourse,  and  on  the  Aquapini  hills. 


at  Aburi,  26  miks  northeast  of  Accra,  are  the 
government  sanatarium  and  botanical  gardens. 
Pop.  including  about  200  Europeans,  20,000. 

ACCRINGTON,  England,  a  manufacturing 
town  and  municipal  borough  in  Lancashire,  on 
the  Hyndbum,  20  miles  north  of  Manchester 
and  five  miles  east  of  Blackburn ;  on  the  Lan- 
cashire  &  Y.  Railway;  incorporated  1878.  It  is 
well  laid  out,  and  has  various  handsome  build- 
ings, including  the  town-hall,  a  splendid  market 
hall,  technicaf  school  and  school  of  art,  clubs, 
etc  The  manufacture  and  printing  of  cottons, 
chemical  works  for  their  use,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  spinning  and  other  machinery,  are 
the  chief  industries.  Coal  is  wrought  exten- 
sively. Pop.  about  47,000.  Accrington  gives 
name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  the  county ; 
pop.  84,878. 

ACCUM,  Friedrich,  frCd'riH,  German 
chemist:  b.  Biickeburg,  1769;  d.  Berlin,  1838. 
Removing  to  London  at  24,  eight  years  later  he 
was  made  professor  of  chemistry  and  min- 
eralogy at  the  Surrey  Institution.  He  published 
several  textbooks  on  these  sciences,  but  is  re- 
membered mainly  for  being  (with  an  energetic 
print-seller,  Ackermann)  the  introducer  of  gas- 
ughiing  into  England.  His  'Practical  Treatise 
on  Gaslight'  appeared  in  1815.  Another  valu- 
able service  to  societv  was  his  'Treatise  on 
Adulterations  of  Fooa  and  Culinary  Poisons' 
(1820).  As  the  result  of  charges  against  his 
honesty  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  1822 
was  made  professor  in  the  Industrial  Institute 
and  Academy  of  Architecture  in  Berlin. 

ACCUMULATION,  in  law,  the  increase 
of  a  trust  fund  by  the  interest^  or  revenue 
thereon  being  added  to  the  principal,  for  the 
future  benefit  of  a  person  or  persons.  The 
period  of  time  during  which  this  may  be  done 
IS  limited  generally  In  statute  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  to  the  life  of  the 
settlor  only  or  for  21  years  or  during  the 
minority  of  the  cestui  que  trust.  The  com- 
mon-law rule  makes  void  any  disposition  of 
realtjr  for  a  greater  period  than  a  bfe  or  lives 
in  being  and  an  additional  period  of  21  years. 

ACCUMULATOR,  a  device  for  the  stor- 
age of  energy,  more  particularly  when  the 
ener^  is  sui>plied  from  an  intermittent  source, 
or  when  it  is  to  be  withdrawn  intermittently 
or  irregularly.  The  fly-wheel  on  a  steam-engine 
is  a  device  of  this  sort,  but  it  is  not  commonly 
referred  to  as  an  accumulator.  The  word  is 
practically  restricted  to  the  following  two 
(1)      A     storage-batteiy ;      (2)      a 


weights 
raised,  and  a  considerable  Quantity  of  water 
is  thus  stored  in  the  cylinder  under  a  high 
pressure.  By  the  use  of  such  an  accumulator 
It  is  possible  to  deliver  water  for  a  short  time 
in  far  greater  volume  than  the  pumps  feeding 
the  accumulator  could  deliver  it,  and  yet  at 
the  maximum  pressure  that  the  pumps  are 
capable  of  producing.  Hydraulic  accumulators 
are  used  in  connection  with  riveting-machines, 
cranes  and  many  other  heavy  tools. 

ACCURACY  OF  FIRE.— The  firing  for 
accuracy,  whether  with  artillery  or  small-artns, 
involves  two  entirely  separate  and  distinct  con- 
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accuracy  of  the  weapon  itself.  The  most  com- 
mon way  of  determining  the  relative  accuracy 
of  guns  is  to  ascertain  their  mean  errors  in 
range  and  deflection  for  a  given  m^iiH  range, 
and  compare  thetn.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  test  toe  practice- of  gims  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances. 

It  is  easier  to  determine,  from  the  practice 
of  the  Kun  itself,  a  rectangle  with  which  there 
would  DC  an  equal  chance  of  any  shot  from 
the  «\m  striking  or  not  striking;  or,  if  a  given 
number  of  shots  Were  tired,  the  number  which 
fall  within  the  area.  The  accuracies  of  two 
guns  would  be  in  the  inverse  order  of  rectangles 
for  ihc  same  range.  The  relative  precision  of 
small-arms  is  dcuded  by  various  methods.  To 
determine  the  centre  of  impact  the  piece  should 
be  fixed  in  a  frame  and  be  pointed  at  the 
centre  of  a  target  stationed  at  the  required  dis- 
tance, and  firca  a  certain  number  of  times,  and 
the  positions  of  the  shot-holes,  measured  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  directions  from  the 
lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  target,  arc  ar- 
ranged in  tabular  form.  The  sum  of  all  the 
vertical  distances  divided  by  the  number  of 
shots  gives  the  heighl  of  the  centre  of  impact 
above  the  origin.  Similarly  the  simi  of  all  the 
horizontal  distances  divided  by  the  number  of 
shots  gives  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
origin  to  the  centre  of  impact.  The  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  centre  of  impact  being  known,  the 
point  itself  is  known,  and  its  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  target  is  called  the  absolute  mean 
deviation.  This  is  equal  to  the  square-root  of 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its  vertical  and 
horizontal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  tar- 
get. To  obtain  the  mean  deviation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  each  shot-hole  to  the  centre  of 
impact  as  a  new  ori^n  of  co-ordinates,  and 
this  is  done  by  taking  the  differences  between 
each  tabular  distance  and  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  impact  and  adding  them.  The  sum 
of  all  the  distances  thus  obtained  in  one  direc- 
tion divided  by  the  number  of  shots  gives  the 
mean  deviation  or  figure  of  merit. 

The  mean  horizontal  error  is  found  by  add- 
ing the  horizontal  distances  by  which  the  balls 
have  missed  the  centre  of  the  target  and  di- 
viding this  sum  by  the  number  of  balls;  this 
quotient  indicates  how  much  the  average  of 
die  balls  have  missed  horizontally  the  point 
aimed  at.  To  get  the  absolute  mean  error  there 
are  two  methods.  The  first  is  short  and  sim- 
ple, and  consists  in  calculating  the  hypothenuse 
of  a  right  angle  triangle,  in  which  the  other 
two  sides  are  the  mean  horizontal  and  mean 
vertical  errors.  The  second,  which  should  be 
called  the  calculation  of  the  mean  of  the  abso- 
lute errors,  consists  in  measuring  for  each  ball 
its  absolute  error,  a  distance  from  the  point 
aimed  at,  and  to  take  the  mean  of  these  ab- 
solute errors  by  dividing  their  sum  by  the 
number  of  balls  fired.  This  method  is  very 
long,  since  to  have  the  absolute  error  of  each 
ball  it  is  necessary  to  square  two  numbers  and 
then  extract  the  square-root  of  these  sums  as 
the  distance  of  the  points  struck  have  been 
measured  upon  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
passing  through  the  point  aimed  at  The  re- 
sults are  not  exactly  the  same;  the  mean  of 


the  absolute  errors  will  be  greater  llian  die  ab- 

The  trajectory  from  the  gun  to  the  mean 
point  of  impact  is  called  the  mean  trajectory, 
and  the  divergencies  of  the  trajectories  of  par- 
ticular shots  from  the  mean  trajectory  have  a 
multitude  of  independent  causes,  such  as  initial 
angular  deviations ;  variations  of  the  muzzle 
velocity;  variations  of  the  form  and  wd^t  of 
the  projectiles ;  variations  in  the  angular  posi- 
tion of  the  gun  when  it  is  fired,  and  in  its 
jump;  variations  in  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  wind ;  and  variations  in  the  drift  due  to 
rotation. 

If  the  actual  mean  initial  velocity  is  that  for 
which  the  sights  of  the  gun  are  gradtiated;  if 
the  range  is  exactb^  known  and  me  sights  arc 
set  accordingly;  if  the  density  of  the  air  is 
standard;  and  if  there  is  no  wind  and  no  mo- 
lion  of  gun  or  target,  then  the  mean  point  of 
impact  will  coincide  with  the  point  at  wtiich  the 
line  of  sight  is  directed.  These  conditions, 
however,  are  never  fulfilled,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
compensate  exactly  for  their  non-fulfillment, 
and  consequently  the  mean  point  of  impact  is 
never  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  target.  To 
bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  that  point  is  the 
object  of  the  regulation  of  gun-fire.  See  GuM- 
NERV. 

ACCUSATION,  in  law,  the  charging  of  a 
person  with  a  crime,  or  of  a  minor  offense;  the 
declaration  containing  the  charge  of  an  ofFcnse 
or  crime.  The  term  is  a  broad  one,  including 
indictment,  presentment,  information  (qqv.), 
and  any  other  form  in  which  the  charge  of  a 
crime  can  be  made  against  an  individual. 

ACCUSATIVE  CASE,  in  Latin,— and 
thence  applied  to  the  corresponding  case  in 
Greek  and  other  declensions, —  that  case  of  the 
noun,  pronoun,  etc.,  which  designates  the  ob- 
ject to  which  the  action  of  a  verb  is  imme- 
diately directed.  It  corresponds  with  what, 
although  the  English  noun  is  nearly  without 
declension,  is  called  in  English  the  objective 
case.     See  Deci.en5ION. 

ACELDAMA,  a-kel'da-ma,  a  cemetery  in 
Jerusalem  used  to  bury  strangers  in.  The 
traditional  site  is  on  a  small  plateau  half-way 
up  the  southern  slope  of  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  near  its  junction  with  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat;  and  it  was  certainly  used  in  the  6th 
century  for  the  burial  of  Christian  pilgrims, 
and  continued  in  use  till  the  17th.  According 
to  Matt.  xxviL  7-8,  it  was  boi^ht  by  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  for  a  burial-ground  with  the 
30  pieces  of  silver  returned  by  Judas  after  the 
betrayal;  according  to  Acts  i,  19,  it  was  bought 
by  Judas  himself  with  the  money,  which  he 
did  not  return,  and  his  bowels  burst  open  in 
it;  according  to  both,  the  name  means  "the 
field  of  blood,*  and  it  was  a  potter's  field.  Bui 
as  the  Greek  text  gives  'Aceldamach,' 
which  would  mean  'field  of  sleep,'  a  natural 
and  beautiful  term  for  a  burying-ground,  and 
as,  according  to  Jer.  xviii,  2  and  xix.  2,  there 
was  a  potter  s  house  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  it 
appears  that  the  use  and  name  of  the  place  were 
very  old  at  the  time  of  Girist,  and  thai  the 
meaning  "field  of  blood'  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing, or  a  play  on  the  real  meaning,  and  its  con- 
nection with  Judas  artificial.  (History  and 
description  by  Schick,  1892.  quarterly  statement 
of  the  Palejtinc  Exploration  Fund,  pp.  283-89). 
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ACBPH'ALI  Cheadkss").  in  civil  history, 
certain  levelers,  in  the  reign  oE  Henry  I  of 
England,  who  acknowledged  no  head  or  em- 
peror; or,  according  to  another  explanatior^ 
who  were  too  poor  to  own  any  property  ana 
M  have  any  legal  superior. 

In  Church  history;  (IJBishops  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  a  patriarch. 
(2)  Clergy  belonging  to  no  diocese.  (3)  Those 
who,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute  in  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  refused  to  follow  cither 
John  of  Antioch  or  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  (4) 
Those  who  rejected  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  451,  on  the  nature  of  Christ. 
(5)  In  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  a  lai^e  sec- 
tion of  the  followers  of  the  Monophysite,  Peter 
Mongus,  who  cast  him  off  ai  their  leader  be- 
cause of  his  accepting  a  peaceful  formula 
called  the  Henoticon,  They  soon  after- 
ward spUt  into  three  parties,  the  Anthroponior- 
phites,  the  Barsanuphites  and  the  Essianists, 
who  again  gave  origin  to  other  sects.  (6)  The 
Flagelknts  (q.v.). 

ACEPH'ALOCYST'  ("headless  cyst"),  a 
growth  found  in  the  liver,  kidneys  and  otner 
glandular  organs  of  man  and  oftentimes  those 
of  the  lower    "' — ' 


ACBS'TES, 


£GBSTUS, 


Gredc 


ACER,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  family 
Aceraceae,  containing  about  100  species  and 
abundant  in  north  America  and  eastern  Asia. 
They  are  natives  of  the  north-temperate 
regions.  The  most  widely-known  European 
species  are  A.  campestre  and  A,  pseudo- 
plalanus.     See  Maple;  WhisVlewood. 

ACBRATHBRIUH,  a-sfe-ra-thrri-um,  an 
extinct  rhinoceros  which  inhabited  Europe 
during  the  Miocene  epoch.  It  had  no  distinct 
horn,  whence  the  name  (Gr.  <i-  without,  tipas 
boitL  Oip  animal),  but  a  small  boss  on  the  top 
of  the  skull  indicates  a  rudimentary  horn  or 
callosity.  American  fossil  hornless  rhinoc- 
eroses formerly  referred  to  this  genus  are  now 
distinguished  as  Oenopns. 

ACBRBI,  GinKp^,  a-chtr'-be,  ju-sep'-a, 
Italian  traveler  and  scientist:  b.  near  Mantua, 
3  May  1773;  d.  there  August  1846.  He  studied 
at  Mantua,  devoting  himself  to  natural  science; 
in  1798  journeyed  through  Scandinavia,  Fin- 
land and  Lapland,  and  in  1799  visited  the  North 
Cape,  the  first  Italian  ever  there.  On  his  re- 
turn he  stayed  some  time  in  England  and  pub- 
lished his  'Travels'  in  English,  later  having 
them  translated  into  French  and  German.  He 
rendered  (treat  service  to  Italian  literature  by 
starting  in  1816  the  Bihlioteca  Ilaliana,  which 
fought  the  Accademia  della  Crusca. 
Made  Austrian  consul-general  to  Egypt  in 
1826^  he  contributed  valuable  articles  on  Egypt 
to  the  BiblioUca,  and  obtained  many  Oriental 
objects  of  interest  to  European  museums. 
Prom  1836  till  his  death  he  lived  at  his  native 
place. 

ACERRA,  a-cherr'a,  Italy  (the  ancient 
ACOULC,  admitted  to  Roman  citizenship  332 
B.C.,  plundered  and  burnt  by  Hannibal),  an 
episcopal  city  nine  miles  northeast  of  Naples. 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad,  and 
opposite   Mount   Somma.      It   has   a   cathedral 


.  .  _.  ..,  __..  Drepanum,  in  Sicily.  He 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  entertained 
£neas  during  his  voyage  and  helped  liim  to 
bury  his  father  on  Mount  Eiyx.  In  commem- 
oration of  this  .£neas  built  a  dty  there  and 
called  it  Accsta. 

ACETAL,  is'e-til.  (1)  A  colorless, 
pleasant-smelling  liquid,  formed  as  a  b^ 
product  in  the  preparation  of  aldehyde  from 
alcohol,  and  occurrmg  naturally  in  crude  alco- 
hol. Its  formula  is  CH..CH(OGH,)i.  It 
boils  at  219°  F.  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0.831, 
and  its  critical  temperature  is  490*  F.  Acetal 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  is  soluble  in  18  volumes  of  water  at 
80"  F.,  and  is  more  soluble  at  hi^er  tempera- 
tures. (2)  'Acetal'  is  also  used  to  signify  any 
one  of  a  group  of  compounds  formed  by  the 
combination  of  one  molecule  of  an  aldehjrde 
with  two  molecules  of  an  alcohol  and  the 
elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water.  They 
are  obtained  as  by-products  in  the  preparation 
of  aldehydes  from  alcohols,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  aldehyde  formed  combining  with  the 
unmodified   alcohol 

AC'ETAN'ILIDE  (known  in  the  drug 
trade  as  aittifcbrin),  a  crystalline  compound 
obtained  JDy  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
upon  aniline  (q.v.).  Its  formula  is  CHiNH 
COCHfc  It  melts  at  237°  P.,  and  boils  at 
563°  ¥..  without  decomposition.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  dissolves  in 
hot  water,  but  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water.  It  is  given  in  medicine  as  a  sedative 
and  febrifuge.  Its  physiological  action  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  antipynn  but  its  administration 
is  considered  to  be  safer.  It  is  a  common  in- 
gredient of  'headache  powders,"  and  when 
taken  habitually  it  is  liable  to  cause  carcliac 
symptoms,  cyanosis  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
^nxma,   heart   failure  and  death. 

ACETATES,  compounds  of  acetic  acid 
with  metals  or  organic  radicals.  See  Acetic 
Acm 

ACETIC  ACID,  an  organic  acid  belong- 
ing in  the  fatty  series,  and  resulting  from  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol.  It  is  important  on  ac- 
count both  of  its  extensive  use  in  the  arts,  and 
of  its  properties  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  theoretical  chemist.  Its  formula  is 
CHtCOOH,  or  C.H.O.OH.  It  is  a  monobasic 
acid,  the  hydrogen  in  the  radical  CH,  not  being 
replaceable  by  a  metal  or  another  radical.  In 
its  dilute  state  it  has  been  known  for  centuries 
as  vinegar,  and  in  stronj^  vinegar  the  charac- 
teristic odor  of  the  acid  is  ciuile  marked.  It  is 
formed  naturally  in  the  fluids  of  many  plants, 
especially  trees;  in  some  cases  as  free  acid  and 
in  others  in  combination,  usual^  as  acetate  of 
lime  or  of  potassium ;  also  in  many  organic 
acetates^  ana  in  the  oils  of  man^  seeds.  It  is 
a  constituent  also  of  certain  animal  fluids,  as, 
for  example,  milk.  It  may  be  obtained  by  die 
oxidation,  decomposition  and  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  many  organic  bodies.  It  is  pro- 
duced, as  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  vinegar, 
by  the  action  of  the  microscopic  plant  Myco- 
aerma  aceti,  better  knowTi  as  'mother-of- vin- 
egar," or  "vinegar  plant,'  upon  weak  alcohol 
In    the    manufacture   of    vinegar   the   alcohol 
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Suired  for  the  tranafomiation  is  present  in  the 
er  as  the  result  of  a  previous  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. It  has  been  shown  that  "mother-of- 
vin^ar*  has  no  elfect  upon  pure  alcohol;  a 
certain  amount  of  albuminous  and  mineral  mat- 
ter must  be  present  to  serve  as  food  for  the 
plant,  A  very  pure  form  of  acetic  acid  is  pre- 
pared by  subjecting  alcohol  to  the  powerful 
oxidizing  action  of  si>oney  platinum  hung  above 
it  in  abundance  of  air.  The  platinum  absorbs 
oxygen  and  alcohol  vapor  at  Che  same  time,  and 
these  combine  to  form  acetic  acid  and  water. 
Acetic  acid  has  also  been  produced  by  oxidiz- 
ing alcoholic  liquors  by  blowing  ozone  into 
them.  The  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  of 
commerce  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  diitil- 
lation   of   wood,   acetate   of   lime   being   a   by- 

froduct  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-alcohoL 
See  Wood-Alcohol,  under  Alcohol)  .  The 
acetate  of  lime  so  obtained  may  be  decomposed 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  acetic 
acid  is  liberated,  or  it  may  be  treated  in  any 
one  of  a  number  of  other  ways  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  acetic  acid.  One  of  the  best 
methods  consists  in  mixing  the  commercial 
acetate  of*  lime  with  calcium  chloride,  and  con- 
centrating the  solution  until  the  compound 
known  as  Calcium  aceto -chloride  (CaOHiOi 
CiHtO)  crystallizes  out.  The  crystals  so 
formed  are  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  10  per 
cent  more  calcium  cbloride  is  added,  and  the 
Operation  is  repeated  to  obtain  a  new  crop  of 
purer  ciystals.  These  crystals  are  finally  dis- 
tilled with  moderately  strong  sulphuric  add, 
when  a  very  pure  acetic  acid  is  given  off.  This 
is  concentrated  to  the  required  degree  by  distill- 
ing. 

By  beating  dry  acetate  of  sodium  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  possible  to  obtain  acetic  acid  in  a  state 
free  from  water.  The  acid  so  obtained  is  a 
colorless  liquid  boiling  at  244°  F.,  and  solidify- 
ing in  prismatic  or  tabular  crystals  at  about  63° 
R,  into  an  ice-like  mass;  from  this  property 
the  anhydrous  add  has  been  called  glacial  acetic 
add. 

Acetic  acid  is  uninflammable  in  its  liquid 
state,  but  its  vapor  bums  with  a  fine  blue 
flame,  with  the  production  of  water  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  It  has  a  stinging  sour  taste; 
and  when  strong  it  blisters  the  skin.  It  mixes 
with  alcohol  and  with  ether  in  all  proportions 
and  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  resins,  essential 
oils,  gelatin,  albumen,  fibrin  and  other  organic 
substances,  being  a  useful  substitute  for  alco- 
hol in  certain  cases  on  account  of  its  relative 

The  commercial  acid  is  generally  very  im- 
pure, containing  more  or  less  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  sulphates ;  sulphurous  add ;  hydrochloric 
add  .and  chlorides ;  and  the  salts  of  copper, 
lead,   zinc,  tin  and  arsenic. 

Acetic  add  is  used  in  the  production  of  the 
acetates  of  lead,  copper,  aluminum  and  iron ;  in 
calico  printing ;  in  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nishes 1  and  in  domestic  economy  as  vinegar.  It 
has  also  some  medicinal  use  as  an  outward  ap- 
plication. Its  extended  solvent  properties  have 
already  been  noted. 

Lead  acetate  (or  st^^r  of  lead)  and  copper 
acetate  (or  verdigris)  are  the  most  important 
compounds  of  acetic  add  with  the  heavy  metals. 
Aluminum  acetate  and  the  iron  acetates  are 


much  used  in  dyeing.  The  acetates  of  lead, 
potassium  and  ammonia  are  also  largely  used 
m  medidne. 

Acetic  acid  may  be  formed  synthetically  by 
exposing  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  acetylene 
(q.v.)  and  two  volumes  of  air  to  daylight,  in 
the  presence  of  a  weak  solution  of  caustic 
pota^.  The  acetylene  is  slowly  oxidized,  com- 
bining simultaneously  with  the  caustic  potash  to 
form  acetate  of  potash,  according  to  the 
formula 

CJi.      +  O      -I-  KOH  =  CH,.CO0H 
Acetylene  Caustic  ■     Acetate  of 

potash  potash 

the  acetate  of  potash  so  formed  the  acetic 
can   readi^  be  ol "  '      '      ""  '  ' 

ition  is  of  no  pr: 
a   theoretical  intsrest. 

The  relations  of  acetic  add  with  the  organic 
radicals  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to 
receive  general  treatment  in  the  present  article. 
The  more  important  ones  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
See  Aldehyde;  Alcohol;  Ether;  Vinegar,  etc. 

ACBTIC  STHBR,  or  ETHYL  ACE- 
TATE, a  colorless,  inflammable  liquid  having 
the  formula  CHkCOO.CiHu  or  CH.Ok  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  sulfuric  add  upon  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  add.  It  has  a 
sperific  gravity  of  about  0,91  and  a  specific 
heat  of  0.48  and  boils  at  171°  F.,  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  It  mixes  read- 
ily with  alcohol  and  with  ether  and  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  soluble  in  about  17  parts  of 
water.     See  Estijis;  Etbsc. 

ACBTIH,  a  substance  resembling  fat  in  Sts 
constitution,  obtained  by  acting  upon  glycerin 
with  glacial  acetic  add.  Acetins  are  known  as 
monoaceiin,  diacetin  and  triacelin,  according 
as  the  acetic  add  has  displaced  one,  two  or 
three  of  the  hydroxyl  molecules  in  the  glycerin. 
The  formula  of  monoacetin  is  C<Hi<OH)i 
(OCHiO)  ;  of  diacetin,  CJI.(OH)  COCH,0),; 
of  triacetin,  CH,<OCH,0)t 

ACE'TO-ACB'TIC  ACID,  a  thick  add 
liquid,  having  the  formula  CH..CO.CHfcCOOH. 
At  212°  P.  it  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
acetone.  Aceto-acetic  ether,  or  ethyl  aceto- 
acetate,  has  the  peculiar  property  of  reacting 
either  as  CH..CO,CHtCO.OCH,  or  as  CH^C 
{OH):CH.COOC,H.. 

ACETONE.  (0  A  limpid,  mobile  liquid 
with  a  taste  suggestive  of  peppermint.  For- 
mula, CH.CO.CHt  It  occurs  in  crude  wood- 
alcohol,  from  which  it  can  be  separated  by  dis- 
tilling over  caldum  chloride.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation  of  acetates, 
notably  those  of  barium  and  lead.  It  occurs 
in  the  urine,  blood  and  brain  of  caldum  diabetic 
patients,  Lieben's  test  for  acetone  in  the  urine 
IS  as  follows :  Distilled  urine  is  made  alka- 
line by  caustic  potash  and  a  few  drops  o'f  a 
solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  are 
added.  If  acetone  is  present  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate o£  iodoform  is  formed  at  once;  if  alcohol 
be  present  in  the  distillate,  the  same  reaction 
takes  place,  but  more  slowly;  but  with  acetone 
the  reaction  is  immediate.  Acetone  is  very  in- 
flammable and  bums  with  a  white  smokdess 
flame.     It  boils  at   133°   F.   at  ordinary  atmos- 
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poses.  One  of  its  most  important  uses  is  the 
solution  of  ace^lene  (q.v.)  (2)  Any  one  of 
a  certain  class  oi  carbon  compounds  in  which 
two  alcoholic  radicals  are  united  by  the  group 
CO.    These  compounds  are  now  called  ketones 


ACKTONI'TRILE,  a  colorless  liquid  with 
a  pleasant  ethereal  odor  and  burning  with  a 
reddish-bordered  flame.  It  has  the  formula 
CiHtN,  and  is  isomeric  with  methyl  cyanide. 
It  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  a  tnixture  of 
potassium  cyanide  and  ooiassium-methyl-sul- 
phate.  It  boils  at  178°  F.  at  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
■        with  alcohol  and  water. 


Sheric  pre 
.79.     ft  r 


ACETYL,  the   radical  of  ; 


formula  being  CH,.COOH.  Acetyl  chloride, 
CHtCOa,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus tnchloride  upon  acetic  acid.  Acetyl 
chloride  evolves  hydrochloric  add  when  it  is 
heated  with  any  substance  containing  the  rad- 
icals hydroxyl,  amidogen  or  imidoffcn,  and 
hence  it  is  of  jijiportance  as  a  test  for  these 
substances. 

ACBTYLENB.     See   Coupbeesed  Gases. 

ACH.£A.    See  Ackaia. 

ACHJEI,  ak-i'e,  ACHAIANS,  ak-a-yans, 
or  ACH.SANS,  ak-e'ans,  the  descendants  of 
the  mythical  Achseus,  son  of  Xuthus  and  grand- 
son of  Helen  J  a  generic  term  employed  by 
Homer  to  designate  the  whole  Hellenic  host 
before  Troy,  and  in  poeiic  u^e  applied  to  all  the 
Greeks  indiscriminately.  They  appear  to  have 
been  that  branch  of  the  Greeks  which  inhab- 
ited southeastern  Thess^  and  northern  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  by  the  Dorian  invasion  were 
driven  altogether  beyond  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
and  cooped  into  a  strip  of  Peloponnesus  along 
its  southern  ^ore,  wnerc  they  were  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  later  Achaian  League.   See  Achaia. 

ACH.ffiMBNIDiG,  ak'e-men'i-de,  the 
Greek  name  of  the  Persian  dynasty  (5S8-330 
B.C.)  founded  by  Cyrus  ihe  Great,  including 
Cambyses,  Darius  I  and  II,  Xerxes,  Arfaxerxes, 
etc.,  and  ended  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
family  took  its  name  from  an  ancestor  of 
Cyrus,  found  in  Persian  inscriptions  as  Haxa- 
manisya,  which  the  Greeks  softened  to  Achae- 
menes  {'a-ke'men-ez). 

ACHAIA,  ak-a'ya,  or  ACH£A,  ak-e'a, 
according  to  Homer,  southeastern  Thessa^, 
where  was  Phthia,  the  home  of  Achilles.  In 
later  histon",  a  strip  of  Peloponnesus  alonif  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  rising 
from  the  coast  to  wooded  hills  abounding  in 
beasts  of  the  chase;  the  uplands  were  fertile 
with  grapes,  olives  and  other  fruits.  The  nome 
called  Achaia  (incluifing  Elis)  in  modern 
Greece  (pop.  255,000),  the  northwestern  part  of 
Morea  with  capital  at  Patras,  occupies  the  same 
location  except  along  the  west  coast,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea.  When  it  first  appears  in  authentic 
history  (Herodotus),- it  is  a  confederacy  of 
12  towns  — Pellene,  .Eeeira,  Mgx,  Bura, 
Hclice,  Xxnim,  Rhypes,  Patne,  Pharx,  Otenus, 
Dyme  and  Tritia  —  headed  by  Helice,  and 
keeping  much  to  itself  in  Greek  affairs.  Helice 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  swallowed 
by  the  waves  373  b.  c,  and  £eium  succeeded 


fo  the  heKcmany;  and  at  some  time  unknown 
Olenus  was  deserted. 

The  League  took  no  share  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war^  but  the  Macedonian  supremacy  and 
the  dynastic  struggles  after  Alexander's  death 
broke  it  up  altogether.  Some  of  the  remaining 
10  towns  were  held  by  Macedonian  garrisons, 
some  by  local  tyrants,  a  state  of  disunion 
equally  gratifying  to  Macedonia  and  intolerable 
to  Greek  patriots.  In  280,  when  several  tdngs 
were  dead.  Macedoiua  in  confusion,  and  the 
great  Pyrrhus  absent  in  Italy,  Patrsc  and  Dyme, 
the  two  westernmost  towns,  formed  an  alliance; 
Tritsea  and  Phane  joined  them;  and  the  new 
Achaian  league,  famous  in  history,  which  gave 
southern  central  Greece  more  than  a  centuryof 
order  and  good  government,  was  b^un.  The 
cities  probably  drove  out  their  garrisons  or 
rulers,  as  later  ones  certainly  did.  Five  years 
afterward  iEgium  expelled  its  garrison  and 
joined  the  League;  Bura  was  freed  and  its 
tyrant  slain  by  its  people  and  their  exiled 
brethren,  and  joined  ^o ;  and  Iseas,  tyrant  of 
Ceryueia,  seeing  how  events  were  trending, 
voluntarily  surrendered  his  position  with  a 
guaranty  of  safety,  and  annexed  the  city  to  the 
League.  Seven  towns  were  now  included;  and 
the  other  three  were  recovered  and  annexed 
not  long  after.  But  all  were  small  and  poor; 
fortunately  for  the  League,  as  it  was  thought 
too  insignificant  to  molest,  and  grew  up  peace* 
fully  and  solidly  for  some  30  years.  The  dbief 
name  in  its  early  history  is  Markos  of  Cerynua, 
who  helped  liberate  Bura  even  before  his  own 
city  was  freed,  and  seem*  to  have  been  the 
Washington  of  the  League.  But  its  first  en- 
tcTuice  into  the  role  of  a  great  Greek  political 
force  began  with  the  expulsion  in  249  of  the 
tyrant  of  Sicyon  by  Aratus  of  that  city,  who 
induced  it  to  toin  the  League;  it  not  only  gained 
thereby  the  Arst  dty  outside  the  old  Acbaian 
confederacy,  and  became  more  or  less  Pan- 
Greek,  but  gained  Aratus^  its  second  founder, 
and  a  statesman  and  Bdmmistrator  of  high  or- 
der, though  his  jealousy  of  other  leaders  and 


came  in  242,  when  Corinth 
.- —  —  Macedonian  garrison  and  joined; 
in  234  Lydiadas,  tyrant  of  M^alopolis,  the 
powerful  dty  founded  by  Epaminondas,  volun- 
tarily resigned  his  place  like  Iseas  and  brought 
in  his  dty,  bdng  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  League's  army  the  next  year.  Before  the 
century  had  begun  its  last  quarter  the  Le^ue 
included  all  northern  and  central  Peloponnesus, 
and  many  towns  elsewhere. 

The  League  was  a  federal  union  of  abso- 
lutely independent  states,  each  having  equal 
power  in  the  Coundt,  wmch  met  twice  a  year 
—  at  first  and  for  a  long  time  io  a  grove  near 
^gium,  but  later,  at  Pbilopcemen's  motion,  in 
the  League  cities  in  rotation.  The  vote  of  each 
oty  was  given  as  a  unit,  not  by  elected  dele- 
gates, but  by  any  of  its  dtizens  who  were 
present,  any  one  over  30  having  a  right  to  be 
so-  attendance  rfierefore  naturally  fell  to  the 
richer  dtizens  with  means  and  leisure,  and  the 
assembly  was  a  rough  representative  body  of 
the  leading  men.  The  union  acted  as  a  unit  in 
foreign  attairs,  and  there  was  a  secretary  io 
record  the  debates  and  resolutions.  The  head 
ofGcer  was  the  sirategos,  who  was  commander- 
in-chief  and  dvil  president  at  once;  he  had 
under  him  a  hifparchos  (cavalry  conunuider) 
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■nd  nauarekos  (admiral),  and  a  board  of  10 
demiourgoi  as  assistants  in  the  Council. 

The  Leasue  of  course  had  its  internal  feuds 
and  discordances  of  policy;  and  the  j^lolian 
League  north  of  the  Gulf  (only  half  Greek,  and 
wholly  barbarian  in  instatHlity  and  lack  of  pro- 
Greek  feeling),  which  alternately  allied  itself 
with  it  and  ravaged  its  territory,  was  a  mis- 
chievous rival  and  enemy.  But  the  League 
would  probably  have  fully  held  its  own  till  the 
Romans  came,  but  for  Sparta.  Oeomenes  II 
liad  revolutionized  that  state,  which  had  shrunk 
into  the  narrowest  of  oligarchies  and  could  not 
maintain  its  position ;  he  had  turned  it  into  a 
socialistic  one,  and  wished  to  force  the  League 
to  join  him  in  a  great  Peloponnesian  union,  of 
which  Sparta  would  be  master,  imposing  both 
its  foreign  policy  and  perhaps  its  mtemal  or- 
ganisation on  the  rest,  and  which  would  destroy 
the   internal   independence   of   the   League   and 


itself  with  Rome  a^inst  Macedonia,  and  this 
was  always  the  beginning  of  the  end  with  the 
other  party  to  a  Roman  alliance.  There  were 
wars  against  Sparta,  and  a  struggle  between 
Roman  and  anti-Roman  partisans  m  the  assem- 
bly, with  Roman  envoys  and  intriguers  to  fan 
the  flames.  Finally,  in  167,  the  Romans  de- 
ported the  flower  uf  the  Achaian  cititens  to 
Italy,  many  of  them  being  imprisoned,  others  — 
as  the  future  historian  Polybius  (q.v,),  then  a 
youth  of  16  —  kept  as  hostages  but  given  Raman 
advantages.  The  last  struggle  took  place  in 
146,  when  Mummius  defeated  the  League  at 
Corinth,  and  the  independence  of  Greece  or  any 
fraction  of  it  was  at  an  end.  All  southern  and 
central  Greece  was  made  a  Roman  province 
called  Achaia. 

The  first-hand  authority  for  the  League  is 
Polybius,  unfortunately  extant  only  in  frag- 
ments ;  in  -lome  parts  he  is  pieced  out  by  Livy, 
passages  of  whose  work  are  often  obvious 
translations  from  Polybius.  In  English  the 
one  great  work  Is  £.  A.  Freeman's  'History  of 


menes  in  the  field,  and  was  between  hammer  and 
anvil ;  for  the  only  power  which  could  save  it 
was  Macedonia,  its  natural  foe  and  old  master, 
and  Antigonus  Doson  refused  to  give  aid  unless 
the  citadel  of  Corinth,  the  key  of  Peloponnesus, 
beldby  the  League,  were  given  up  to  him.  Aratus 
felt,  however,  that  the  suzerainty  of  Macedonia, 
now  that  the  League  was  strong  enou^  to  pre- 
vent active  tyranny,  was  a  less  evil  than  the 
mastery  of  Cleomenes ;  and  by  cunning  managie- 
ment  he  induced  the  League  to  pay  the  price 
asked  for  Anti^nus'  help.  Cleomenes  was 
crushed  at  Sellasia,  and  his  Spartan  constitution 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  League  became  a  de- 
pendency of  Macedonia.  Yet  Aratus'  policy  was 
justified  by  events  so  far  as  the  League  was 
concerned ;  it  did  not  sutler  from  Macedonian 
tj'ranny,  thou^  the  chance  of  forming  a  united 
Greece  was  at  an  end.  But  that  was  probably 
as  little  possible  under  Cleomenes  as  under 
Macedonia, 

In  point  of  fact  the  destroying  enemv  was 
not  Macedonia  but  Rome,  Under  the  noble  and 
able  Philop<Emen  of  Megalopolis,  soldier  and 
statesman  of  high  rank,  the  League  was  pros- 
pering and  ^ving  the  citizens  an  enviable  gov- 


Federal  Government,'  nearly  all  devoted  to  the 
Achaian  League  (London  1893). 

ACHAIAN,    or    ACHiGAN,    LEAGUE. 

See  AcHAiA. 

ACHAN,  or  ACHAS,  aH'ati,  a  Biblical 
character  whose  sto^  is  found  in  the  Book 
,  chapter  Vll.  Israel  had  been  for- 
i  to  take  captives  or  spoil  at  the  capture 
of  Jericho.  Achan  violated  the  taboo.  Dis- 
aster came  to  Israel,  Investigation  followed. 
After  he  was  discovered  by  lot,  Achan  con- 
fessed. He  and  his  family  were  stoned  and 
burned  and  their  property  was  also  burned. 
The  family  were  destroyed  as  accessories  after 
the  fact  This  incident  has  suggested  a  phrase 
often  used  in  literature  —  'there  is  an  Achan 
in  the  camp,'  meaning  that  some  member  of 
the  group  is  not  true  to  his  obligations. 

ACHAQUA.  a-chalcwa,  a  South  American 
Indian  tribe  probably  extinct,  though  a  few 
hundreds,  who  lived  in  the  upper  Orinoco 
forests  in  northeastern  Colombia,  were  still 
existent  in  1850.  They  were  utter  savages, 
practising  infanticide  beyond  the  second  child, 
polyandry,   and   tattooing. 

ACHARD,  Franz  Karl,  an'art,  frants  kari, 
German  chemist  and  physicist :  b.  Berlin,  28 
April  1753 ;  d.  1821.  He  published  in  1780  the 
results  of  many  and  careful  experiments  on  the 
adhesion  of  bodies.  But  later  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  development  of  the  beet- sugar  manu- 
facture, and  after  six  years  of  laborious  endeav- 
or discovered  the  true  method  of  separating  the 
sugar  from  the  plant.  His  process  was  of 
enormous  service  to  the  countries  whom  the 
Napoleonic  blockade  shut  off  from  the  West 
Incua  sugars.  He  was  afterward  director  of  the 
class  of  physics  in  the  Academy  of  Science  in 
Beriio.     ^ 

ACHARD,  Louii  Amidfc  Eugine,  ash- 
ar,  loo-e  4m-a-da  e-iban,  French  novelist:  b. 
April  1814;  d  25  March  1875.  Originally  a 
merchant,  he  became  a  contributor '  to  several 
Paris  journals  in  1838,  After  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  was  active  as  a  royalist  political  writer; 
1848-72  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  brought 
out  almost  annually  a  new  story  from  his  pen. 
He  depicts  pre-eminently  conflicts  in  family 
life  and  society,  'Parisian  Letters,'  published 
in  1838  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Grimm,* 
made  his  reputation.  Other  works  of  his  are 
'Belle  Rose'  (1847)  ;  'The  Royai  Chase'  (1849- 
50)  ;  'Castles  in  Spain>  (1854)  ;  "The  Shirt  of 
Nessus>  (1855)  ;  'Chams  of  Iron'  (1867)  ;  'The 
Viper'   (1874). 

ACHARN£,  a-kar'ne,  a  large  town  of 
Attica,  where  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (q.v,)  en- 
camped when  they  marched  against  Thrasy- 
bulus ;  and  where  the  Lacedzmonians,  under 
their  king  Archidamus,  pitched  their  tents  when 
they  made  an  irruption  into  Attica  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Aristophanes, 
'"    his    comedy    'The    Acharnians '  —  wnere    a 


with  the  Lacedsemonians  o 
represents  the  inhabitants  as  charcoal-makers ! 
and  other  comic  writers  stigmatize  them  as 
rough  and  boorish, 

ACHATES,    a-ka'tii.    in    the    «nead,    a 
friend  of  MriK^s,  whose  fidelity  is  deleted  as 
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so  exemplary  that  fidus  Achates  (the  faithful 
Achates)   has  become  a  proverb. 

ACHEBN.    See  Achin. 

ACHELOUS,  ak-e-15'us  (now  Asphopo- 
TAMO,  'While  liiver"),  the  largest  river  in 
Greece,  130  miles  long,  and  not  navigable.  It 
rises  on  the  Pindus  range,  flows  south  in  a 
boisterous  torrent,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween JEloIia  and  Acamania,  and  empties  into 
the  Ionian  Sea  opposite  Ithaca.  In  its  lower 
course  it  is  an  alluvial  stream,  winding  in  great 
loops  through  very  fertile  and  marshy  plains; 
it  comes  from  the  mountains  heavily  laden  with 
fine  white  mud,  which  it  deposits  along  iis  banks 
and  in  the  sea  at  its  mouth,  where  it  has  formed 
a  number  of  small  islands. 

In  Greek  legend,  the  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Terra,  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  river.  As  one  of  the 
numerous  suitors  of  Dej  antra,  daughter  of 
(^eus,  Achelous  entered  the  lists  against  Her- 
cules, and,  being  inferior,  changed  himself  into 
a  serpent  and  afterward  into  an  ox.  Hercules 
broke  off  one  of  his  horns,  and  Achelous,  being 
defeated,  retired  into  his  bed  of  water.  The 
broken  horn  was  given  to  the  goddess  of  plenty. 


k  Cologne,  1512;  d,  16!'5.  He  studied  at  home, 
and  at  Venice  under  Kaspar  Rcms,  and  took 
service  with  the  Bavarian  court  1S90;  later  went 
to  Prague  at  the  invitation  of  Emperor  Rudolph 
H.  The  Protestant  church  at  Cologne  con- 
tains his  'Crucifixion,'  the  cathedral  at  Bonn 
his  'Entombment,*  and  among  his  other  works 
are  'Christ  Raising  the  Widow's  Son,'  and 
'Truth   Victorious   under   Protection   of   Jus- 

ACHENBACH,  Andreas,  aHen-baa,  Ger- 
man landscape  and  marine  painter:  b.  Cassel, 
1815;  d  1910.  He  studied  under  the  eminent 
Schadow  at  Ousseldorf,  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  artists  of  that  school.  He  painted  in 
Holland,  along  the  Rhine,  and  in  Norway,  pro- 
ducing landscapes  of  rich  coloring  and  intense 
realism.  He  was  made  R.A.  in  Berlin,  and 
knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  France;  and 
took  a  first  medal  in  Paris,  18SS.  Private  gal- 
leries in  the  United  States  have  many  of  his 
finest  works. 

His  younger  brother  Oswald,  b.  Dusseldorf, 
1827 ;  d,  1  Feb,  1905,  was  also  a  landscape  artist, 
esteemed  of  more  ideal  quattn'  than  Andreas; 
and  his  pictures  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  etc,  were 
largely  bought  in  the  United  States,  Consult 
Acbenbauch,  C,  'Andreas  Achenbach  in  Kunst 
und  Uben>   (1912). 

ACHENE.  ACHENIUM,  AKENE,  a-kin', 
etc.  ('not  gaping"),  a  Ary,  hard,  one-seeded 
fruit  in  which  the  wrappings  of  the  seed  set 
closely  to  it,  forming  almost  a  coat.  The  entire 
family  of  CompositiB  are  of  this  sort :  the 
•seeds'  of  borage,  the  sunflower,  thistle,  dande- 
lion, etc.  Sometimes  they  are  grouped  on  a 
common  receptacle,  called  an  eteerio;  as  in  the 
strawberry,  where  it  is  fleshy,  the  achenes  be- 
ing the  "pits,'  or  in  the  centre  of  the  buttei^ 
cup,  where  they  form  the  'fruit* ;  sometimes 
they  are  inclosed  in  the  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx, 
as  in  the  rose. 

ACHENSEE,  a'Ken-za,  a  lake  in  northern 
Tyrol,  Austria.  S;4  miles  long  by  Yi  mile  wide, 
20  miles   northeast  of  Innsbruck     Its  shores 


are  of  great  beauty,  and  it  is  a  noted  s 

resort,  having  many  hotels  and  private  villas^ 
while  steamers  carry  passengers  to  points  of 

ACHENWALL,  Gottfried,  a'nen-val,  got'- 
f red,  German  statistician :  b,  Elbing,  20  Oct. 
1719;  d,  Gottingen,  1  May  1772,  He  studied  at 
Jena,  Halle  and  Leipzig,  and  became  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  later  of  law.  at  Gottingen.  In 
economics  he  belongs  to  the  scnool  of  "moderate 
mercantilists";  but  it  is  in  statistics  that  he 
holds  a  really  high  place.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  is  his  'Constitution  of  the 
Present  Leading  European  States'  (1752).  In 
this  he  gives  a  compr^ensive  view  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  various  countries,  describes 
the  condition  of  their  agriculture,  manfaclnres 
and  commerce,  and  frequently  st^iplies  statistics 
in  relation  to  these  subjects.  German  econo- 
mists claim  for  him  the  title  of  "Father  of  Sta- 
tistics"; but  English  writers  dispute  this,  assert- 
ing that  it  ignores  the  prior  claims  of  Petty  and 
other  earlier  writers  on  the  subject.  He  gave 
currency  to  the  term  Slaatswissenschaft  (pol- 
itics), which  he  proposed  should  mean  all  the 
knpwlei^e  necessary  to  statecraft  or  statesman- 

ACHERON,  ik'^ron,  the  ancient  name  of 
several  rivers  in  Greece  and  Italy,  all  connected 
by  legend  with  the  lower  world.  The  principal 
was  a  river  of  Tbesprotia  in  Epirus,  which 
passes  through  Lake  Acherusia,  receives  the 
Cocytus  (Vuvo),  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Chimerium,  at  Glycys 
Limen  or  Elza,  now  Port  Fanari.  At  one  part 
its  course  lies  between  motmtains  rising  pre- 
cipitously to  the  height  of  3,000  feet.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  a  river  of  Elis,  a  tributary  of 
the  Atpneus,  and  to  a  small  river  of  Bruttium, 
in  Italy,  near  Pandosia  (location  uncertain), 
near  which  Alexander  of  Kpirus  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  (326  b.c). 
Their  legendary  celebrity  appears  to  have  been 
originally  due  to  the  Acheron  in  Thesprotia. 
This  country  being  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as 
the   end  of  the  world  in  the  West,  they   sup- 

Ksed  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world  to  be 
re.  As  this  district  became  better  known,  the 
legendaiy  river  i^as  placed  elsewhere,  and  final- 
ly transferred  to  the  lower  regions.  In  Homer, 
Acheron  is  represented  as  a  river  of  Hades. 
According  to  later  traditions  a  son  of  Helios 
and  Gsea  or  Demeter,  who  bore  this  name,  was 
chan^d  into  an  infernal  river  as  a  punishment 
for  giving  drink  to  the  Titans  during  their  war 
with  Zeus.  The  Etruscans  are  said  to  have 
worshipped  Acheron.  The  name  of  Acheron 
was  ultimately  used  in  a  poetic  or  figurative 
way  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 
ACHERONTIA         ATROPOS.  See 

Death's  head  Moth. 

ACHESON,  acb'e-Eon,  Edward  Goodrich, 
American  inventor :  b.  Washington,  Pa.,  9 
March  1856.  At  18  he  was  engaged  with  a  civil 
engineering  corps,  opening  mines  and  laying 
railroads  in  the  vicinity  of  Reynoldsville.  Pa. 
Upon  the  termination  of  his  work  in  railroad 
construction  he  designed  a  small  dynamo,  and 
after  meeting  many  diKourac^ments  he  secured 
a  position  at  Edison's  establishment  at  Menlo 
Park,  where  his  ability  speedily  attracted  the 
attention  of  Thomas  A.  EdisoiL     He  was  pro- 
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I  Europe  as  first  assistant  engineer  for  the 
Edison  interests  at  the  Paris  International  Elec- 
trical Exposition.  Mr.  Acheson  declined  ao  ex- 
ecutive position  offered  him  by  Mr.  Edison  in 
order  to  pursue  individual  research  and,  after  a 
series  of  unsuccessful  inventions,  he  brou^tout 
an  anti-induciive  telephone  wire.  In  1886  he 
removed  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  succeeded  in 
interesting  capital  in  nis  schemes.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Acheson  concerned  himself  with  the 
synthetic  production  of  rubber,  as  prelude  to 
the  more  important  field  of  artificial  abrasives 
whidi  now  engaged  his  attention.  While  pass- 
ing natural  gas  into  a  highly  heated  furnace 
containing  some  clay  articles,  he  found  these, 
after  cooling,  to  be  impregnated  with  carbon 
and,  he  beheved,  rendered  harder  in  conse- 
quence. Experiments  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  coke  heated  electrically  failed  to  produce 
the  result  for  which  Mr.  Acheson  was  striving, 
but  on  the  end  of  the  arc  carbon  carrying  the 
electric  current  into  the  mixture  he  discovered 
a  bright  speck.  Testing  this  substance  he  dis- 
covered that  it  would  not  only  cut  ^lass  as 
readily  as  a  diamond,  but  would  cut  diamonds 
as  well.  On  21  Sept  1891,  the  Carborundum 
Company  was  formed.  At  first  carborundum 
was  so  expensive  that  it  could  compete  only 
with  diamond  powder,  used  for  polishing  gems, 
but  after  extended  work  the  price  was  reduced, 
and  about  1899  he  invented  a  graphite  (Ache- 
son-graphite),  superior  to  the  natural  product. 
The  emery  wheel  manufacturers  declared  their 
ability  to  turn  carborundum  into  wheels, 
wherewpon  Mr.  Acheson  tried  the  experiment 
himself,  and  secured  the  contract  for  grindii^ 
the  joints  of  the  new  Westin^oose  electric 
Ump.  The  valve  grinders  next  found  a  ^reat 
time-saver  in  carborundum,  while  new  vistas 
were  opened  up  by  the  utitizadon  of  Niarara 
Falls  for  the  generation  of  electric  power.  Mr. 
Acheson  built  a  new  plant  there  in  1895,  con- 
tracting for  1,000  horse  power,  the  lar^st 
amount  ever  used  in  bulk  up  to  that  tune. 
As  early  as  1895  he  had  taken  out  a  new 
patent  for  the  purifying  of  carbon,  the  first  of  a 
series  resulting  in  the  artificial  production  of 
graphite. 

What  is  often  considered  his  greatest 
achievement  is  the  discovery  of  graphite  lubri- 
cation. Before  he  finally  met  with  success  here 
his  experiments  brought  him  upon  other  dis- 
coveries of  inestimable  importance.  Maldng  a 
test  of  various  clays,  Mr.  Acheson  became  con- 
vinced that  the  greater  plasticity  and  strength 
of  the  imported  article  over  the  home  product 
was  the  result  of  a  natural  addition  of  organic 
matter.  Experiments  along  this  line  showed 
him  that  a  treatment  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
tannin  would  produce  the  same  results.  Al- 
though straw  contains  no  tannin,  a  liquid  Oc- 
tracted  from  it  was  found  to  produce  a  similar 
effect,  and  the  clay  so  treated  was  called  l^  Mr. 
Acheson  "Egyptianized  Oay,»  and  under  that 
name  has  taken  its  place  on  the  market  as  a 
most  important  product. 

An  important  discovery  of  Mr.  Acheson's 
came  as  the  result  of  an  attempt  in  1906  to  in- 
crease the  abrasive  value  of  carborundum.  In- 
stead of  a  harder,  a  softer  material  was  dis- 
covered, the  ideal  lubricating  product.  A  patent 
of  20  Nov.  1906  secured  the  perfected  process 


to  the  International  Graphite  Company,  which 
is  now  marketing  a  mixture  of  the  new 
graphite  with  grease  under  the  name  of 
"Gredag."  This  discovery  of  the  process  for 
making  this  unctuous  graphite  led  to  the  preat- 
-"   ;■"'-"•;""  of   all,   as  by   applying  to  it  the 


the  discoverer  succeeded  in  rendering  the  graph- 
ite so  fine  that  it  would  pass  through  the  finest 
of  filtered  papers,  while  it  freely  diffuses  of 
itself  through  oil  or  water.  Graphite  in  this  state 
offinenessis  tcrmed'Defloceulated."  Thiagraph-  , 
ite  diffused  in  water  is  called  'Aquadag."  The 
advantages  of  this  new  lubricant  over  oil,  be- 
sides cheapness,  are  the  elimination  of  viscosity 
and  consecjuent  loss  in  power,  and  impossibility 
of  explosion  in  air  compressors.  In  order  to 
mix  deflocculated  graphite  with  oil  a  process  for 
separating  it  from  the  water  at  this  point  had 
to  be  devised,  and  this  Mr.  Acheson  met,  with 
the  result  that  he  produced  the  most  efficient 
lubricant  known  to  man,  namely,  "Oild^.' 

Besides  receiving  the  Paris  and  St.  Louis 
Exposition  prizes,  the  University  of  Pittsbuiy 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Se.lJ 
12  Feb.  1909;  the  John  Scott  Medal  was 
given  him  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia, first  for  the  discovery  of  carborundum 
( 1^)  and  again  for  the  manufacture  of 
graphite  (1901).  In  1907  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  him  the  Rumford 
Medals  for  application  of  heat  in  the  electric 
furnace  for  industrial  purposes,  and  in  1909  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  conferred  upon 
him  the  Perkin  Medal.  See  CABBonUNDtiu ; 
Aquadag;  Graphite;  Gkedag;  OiuiAa 

A  CHBVAL  POSITION.  Military  term 
signifying  the  position  of  an  army  astride  a 
river  or  other  obstacle  preventing  co-operation 
of  the  wings  of  the  army. 

ACHILL,  ak'il  or  EAGLE  ISLE.  Ire- 
land, the  largest  island  o^  the  coast,  included 
in  the  western  county  of  Mayo.  It  is  of  trian- 
gular shape  about  15  miles  long  from  east  to 
west  and  12  mites  from  north  to  south ;  area, 
57  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
rising  ui  peaks  to  heights  of  over  2,200  feet; 
and  the  coast  line  is  bold  and  picturesque. 
There  are  several  fishing  vlll^es,  of  which 
Dugort  the  principal,  has  modem  hotels  to 
accommodate   summer   visitors.      Pop.    5,000. 

ACHILLES,  a-kil'ez,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Greek  mythology,  and  in  particular  the  hero  of 
Homer's  Iliad.  According  to  the  latter  he  was 
the  son  of  Peleus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons  in 
Phthiotis,  a  district  of  Thessaly.  and  of  the 
Nerdd  or  sea-goddess  Thetis,  and  the  grandson 
of  .i^cus;  hence  often  called  Peleides  and 
JEaddes.  He  was  educated  from  childhood 
hy  Phwnix,  a  friend  of  his  father,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Trojan  war;  and  Cheiron  the 
Centaur  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  healing. 
Achilles  went  to  this  war  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  to  perish  in  it ;  his  mother  having 
foretold  him  that  be  should  either  live  a  long 
and  inglorious  life,  or  die  young  after  a  glon- 
ous  career.  He  led  his  troops,  the  Myrmidons, 
against  Troy  in  50  ships.  Diinng  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  war  we  have  no  minute  detail  of 
his  actions ;  in  the  tenth  a  quarrel  broke  out  be- 
tween him  and  the  genera!-in-chicf,  Agamem- 
non, which  led  him  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  contest.    In  consequence  the  Trojans,  who 
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before  scarcely  ventured  without  their  walls, 
naw  waged  battle  in  the  plain  with  various 
issue,  till  they  reduced  the  Greeks  to  extreme 
distress.  The  Greek  council  o£  war  sent  its 
most  influential  members  to  soothe  Achilles' 
anger,  and  induce  him  to  return  to  arms,  but 
without  effect  Rage  and  grief  caused  by  the 
death  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  slain  by  -Hector, 
induced  Achilles  to  return  to  battle.  Thetis 
procured  from  Hephxstus  (Vulcan)  a  fresh 
suit  of  armor  for  her  son,  who  at  the  close  of  a 
day  of  slaughter  killed  Hector  and  dragged  him 
atliis  chariot  wheels  to  the  camp,  but  afterward 
gave  the  bod^  to  Priam,  who  came  in  person 
for  it.  Achilles  then  performed  the  funeral 
rites  of  Patroctus,  with  which  the  Iliad  closes. 
It  contains,  however,  several  antici^alive  allu- 
sions to  the  death  of  Achilles,  wtuch  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  at  the  Scsan  Gate. 

Here  ends  the  history  of  Achilles  so  far  as 
it  is  derived  from  Homer.  By  later  authors  a 
variety  of  fable  is  mixed  up  with  it;  some  per~ 
haps  old  legend,  much  certainly  outright  in- 
vention. To  make  him  immortal,  his  mother 
during  his  infancy  concealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  to  destroy  the  mortal  parts  inherited  from 
bis  father,  and  anointed  hmi  by  day  with  am- 
brosia  (the  story  of  Demeter  and  Demophoon). 
His  father  discoverinK  him  one  night  in  the 
fire,  Thetis  fled;  and  his  father  entrusted  him 
to  the  care  of  Cheiron,  who  fed  him  with  the 
hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow  of  bears,  and 
gave  him  the  education  proper  to  a  hero.  Ac- 
cording to  another  story  Thetis  made  him  in- 
vulnerable by  dipping  him  in  the  Styx,  but  the 
heel  by  which  she  held  him  was  untouched  by 
the  water;  according^  he  received  his  fatal 
wound  in  the  heel.    The  story  of  Siegfried  is 

¥itterne<l  on  this.  To  prevent  his  going  to 
roy,  where  it  was  predicted  he  should  perislv 
Thetis  sent  him,  disguised  as  a  girl,  to  the  court 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros.  He  was  educated  with 
Lycomedes'  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Deida- 
meia.  became  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neop- 
tolemus  by  him.  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  went  to 
the  court  of  Ljrcoroedes  to  discover  him  and 
bduce  him  to  join  the  war,  in  which  Calchas 
had  declared  Ins  aid  indispensable.  He  suc- 
ceeded by  a  stratagem.  Presenting  himself  as 
a  merchant,  he  offered  the  daughters  of  Lyco- 
medes female  ornaments  and  articles  of  attire 
for  sale,  among  which  he  laid  a  shield  and 
sp^r.  He  then  raised  an  alarm  of  danger,  on 
which  the  girls  fled,  and  Achilles  seised  the 
weapons.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  either 
by  Apollo  in  the  likeness  of  Paris,  or  by  an 
arrow  of  Paris  directed  by  Apollo.  According 
to  another  account  he  made  love  to  Polyxcna, 
a  daughter  of  Priam ;  and,  induced  by  the  prom- 
ise of  her  hand  on  condition  of  his  joining  the 
Trojans,  went  unarmed  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Thymbra,  and  was  there  assassinated  by 
Paris.  Various  stories  are  told  of  the  relations 
of  Achilles  with  Iphigenia  (q.v.),  who  was 
brought  to  the  camp  at  Aulis  on  pretext  of  . 
being  married  to  Achilles.  In  one  account 
Achilles  interferes  to  rescue  her  from  being 
sacrificed,  and  sends  her  to  Scythia ;  in  another 
he  marries  her,  and  she  becomes  the  mother  of 
Pyrrhus.  Others  say  be  was  united  to  her  in 
the  lower  world,  where  he  became  a  judge; 
others  again  say  he  married  Medea  in  Elysium. 
Annual  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Achilles  by  the 


Thessalians  at  Troas  by  command  of  the  M'acle 
of  Dodona;  at  Olympia  and  other  [daces  in 
Greece  sacred  honors  were  likewise  paid  to 
lum.  This  has  led  to  the  tmsafe  inference  that 
he  was  originally  an  Achaian  ^od;  but  remem-- 
bering  the  propensity  of  unuvilized  races  to 
deify  superior  geniuses  among  them,  and  such 
cases  as  tliat  of  Roland,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  he  was  a  chief  before  be  was  a  god.  It  is 
probable  that  a  real  Thessahan  warrior  existed 
who  has  been  thus  idealized,  though  we  do  not 
know  his  name  or  real  deeds.  See  Homes; 
Tkojan  Was. 

ACHILLES  TATIUS,  a-kifSz  ti'shl-us,  a 
GrecJc  writer  of  romances:  b.  in  Alexandna; 
flourished  in  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  Suidas 
says  he  was  a  Christian  bishop,  but  this  is 
doubted.  He  wrote  'The  Loves  of  Oitophon 
and  Leudppe,'  an  erotic  story  in  eight  books, 
of  pleasing  but  florid  st^le,  and  without  mudi 
regard  to  unity  or  consisteni^  of  plot;  it  was 
modeled  on  Heliodorus'  *£thiopica.'>  That  the 
story  was  very  popular  in  its  day  is  proved  by 
die  number  of  copies  of  it  that  are  still  in  iSSS., 
and  by  the  plentiful  imibtions  of  it  in  the  Mid- 
dle A^es.  An  English  translation  by  Anthony 
Hodges  was  pubUshed  in  1638. 

ACHILLES  TENDON,  a  tendon,  so  called 
because,  as  fable  reports,  Thetis,  the  mother  of 
Achilles,  held  him  by  that  part  when  she  (hpped 
him  in  die  river  Styx  to  make  him  invulnerable. 
It  is  the  strong  and  powerful  tendon  of  the 
heel,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  divers 
muscles,  and  which  extends  from  the  calf  to 
the  heel.  When  this  tendon  is  unfortiuiately 
cut  or  ruptured,  as  it  may  be  in  consequence  of 
a  violent  exertion  or  s^asm  of  the  muscles  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation,  the  use  of  the  leg 
is  immediately  lost;  and  unless  the  part  be 
afterward  successfully  united  the  patient  will 
remain  a  cripple  for  life.  The  indications  are 
to  bring  the  ends  of  the  divided  parts  together, 
and  to  keep  them  so  until  they  have  become 
firmly  united.  This  tendon  is  frequently  die 
seat  of  a  synovitis,  just  above  the  neel,   from 


ACHIHENES,  a-klm'e-nez  (from  die 
Greek  name  of  an  East  Indian  plant  used  in 
magic),  a  genus  of  tropical  Amencan  jilants  of 
the  family  Getneriacea,  greatly  cultivated  in 
greenhouses  for  the  beauty  of  their  red,  white 
and  blue  flowers,  which,  if  the  rhizomes  are 
potted  by  the  first  of  April,  bloom  from  the 
last  of  May  till  into  October  or  even  Novem- 
ber. They  may  also  be  propagated  by  culdngs. 
The  spedcs  are  numerous. 

ACHIN,  ACHEBN,  or  ATCHEBN, 
a-chen'  (properly  Acheh,  Portuguese  corruption 
Achem,  Dutch  Aljek  or  Ajeh),  a  district  at  the 
northwest  extremity  of  Sumatra,  tilt  1873  an  in* 
dependent  sultanate,  now  a  province  of  Dutdl 
Indies:  area,  20,471  square  miles;  pop.  (1912) 
789,664  (but  a  true  census  must  be  impossible). 
The  surface  is  divided  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  half  by  a  mountain  chain  which  tra- 
verses the  whole  islandj  rising  in  the  peak  of 
Abong-Abong  to  11,000  feet.  At  the  farthest 
north  is  the  famous  Gold  Mountain,  at  the 
base  of  which  lies  the  caiutal.  On  both  sides 
are  numerous  stretches  ot  level  or  undulating 
soil,  watered  by  small  but  deep  streamy  and 
admirably  adapted  for  tree-culture,  gardening 
and  rice.    The  flora  and  fauna  agree  with  those 
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of  Sumatra;  pepper-trees  and  areca-nuts  grow 
there.  The  natives  employ  themselves  in  agri- 
culture, cattle-rearing,  trade,  fisheries,  weaving 
cloth  and  woridng  in  gold,  silver  and  iron. 
The  chief  agricultural  industry  is  the  produc- 
tion of  rice  and  pepper,  the  latter  sent  from 
many  small  western  ports.  From  Pedir  and 
other  northern  ports  large  quantities  of  betel- 
nut  are  exported  to  India,  Burmah  and  China. 
Aciiin  pomes  are  also  much  reputed  and  ex- 
ported. Uinor  exports  are  sulphur,  iron,  sapan- 
wood,  gutta-percba,  dammer,  rattans,  bamboos, 
benzoin  and  camphor,  the  latter  highly  valued 
in  China  and  bringing  an  enormous  price.  Silk, 
once  plentiful,  has  nearly  disappeared.  Nor  is 
there  now  much  export  of  the  gold  that  once 
drew  so  much  trade  thither  and  made  it  so  rich 
as  to  astonish  foreigners.  No  place  in  the  East 
save  Japan  was  so  abundantly  supplied  with  it, 
and  It  was  from  far  antiquity  part  of  the 
Golden  Chersonese.  It  exported  probably  15,000 
to  20,000  ounces  a  year.  The  imports  are  mamly 
rice  (the  native  supply  being  insuiiicieni), 
opium,  salt,  dried  fish,  cotton  goods,  iron  ana 
copper  wares,  firearms,  pottery,  etc.  The  people 
are  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Sumatrans, 
who  are  Malays;  ihey  are  taller,  handsomer 
and  darker,  more  active  and  industrious,  and 
good  seamen;  but  they  are  treacherous,  blood- 
uiirsty  and  revengeful,  immoral  and  inordi- 
nately addicted  to  opium.  Their  ethnological 
place  is  not  settled;  they  are  believed  to  be 
Malay  at  root,  though  probably  with  some  ad- 
mixture from  India,  and  not  impossibly  an 
Arab  strain.  Their  speech  is  said  oy  some  to 
be  Polynesian  at  root,  though  with  much  Malay 
loan  element  Their  literature  is  entirely 
Malay,  and  comprises  poetry,  theology  and 
chronicles. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Kota  Radja 
or  Achin,  situated  at  the  northwest  extremity, 
on  a  stream  navigable  by  boats,  about  4^  miles 
from  its  port  Oleh-leh.  with  which,  since  1876, 
it  has  been  connected  by  a  railway.  Formerly 
a  large  and  flourishing  city,  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  during  the  war,  but  is  now 
be^nning  to  revive.  It  contains  a  Dutch 
garrison. 

History.— Civilization  was  first  introduced 
into  Sumatra  by  Hindu  missionaries  in  the  7th 
century,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  immigra- 
tion from  India  followed  In  the  13th  century 
it  was  converted  to  Mohammedanism  by  Arabs 
—  the  sultans  of  Achin  claim  descent  from  the 
first  Mohammedan  missionary  —  and  the  Arabic 
alphabet  displaced  the  Japanese.  Northern  Su- 
matra was  visited  by  several  European  travelers 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Marco  Polo,  Friar  Odor- 
ico  and  Nicolo  Conti;  and  some  of  these,  as 
well  as  Asiatic  writers,  mention  Lambri,  a  stale 
which  must  have  corresponded  nearly  with 
Achin;  but  the  first  to  name  it  as  such  is  Alvaro 
Tellez,  a  captain  of  the  Portuguese  Tristan 
d'Acunha's  fleet,  in  1S06._  It  was  then  a  de- 
pendency of  Pedir  adjoininfj;  but  wtthin  20 
years  it  had  not  only  gained  independence,  but 
swallowed  up  all  the  other  states  of  northern 
Sumatra.  It  attained  the  climax  of  power 
under  Sultan  Iskandar  Miida,  1607-36,  when  it 
extended  from  Aru,  opposite  Malacca,  round  by 
the  north  to  Padang  on  the  western  coast,  a  sea- 
board of  1,100  miles ;  and  its  supremacy  was 
owned  also  by  the  large  island  of  Nvas,  and  by 
the  continental  Malay  states  of  Jobor,  Pahang, 


Quedah  and  Perak.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  Su- 
matran  state  which  has  at  any  time  been  power- 
ful since  the  Cape  route  to  the  East  was  dis- 
covered. Its  wealth  astonished  the  European 
visitors  and  traders;  and  its  great  commercial 
repute  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  to  Achin 
port  that  the  first  Dutch  (1599)  and  English 
( 1602)  commercial  ventures  were  directed. 
Lancaster,  the  Ejiglish  commodore,  carried  let- 
ters from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  "the  ting  of 
Atcheen,"  James  I  exchanged  letters  with  Is- 
kandar Muda  in  1613,  and  ^he  Achinese  sent 
envoys  to  the  Dutch  republic,  who  were  re- 
ceived by  Prince  Maurice  in  camp  (1602).  But 
native  jealousy  of  foreigners  and  the  latter's 
rivalry  with  and  destruction  of  each  other's 
ventures  prevented  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent factories  there.  Still,  the  trade,  though 
spasmodically  interrupted,  was  very  important; 
foreign  merchants  of  many  nations  were  settled 
in  Achin  city  port,  while  other  Chinese  mer- 
chants came  annually  and  held  a  great  fair 
throurfi   June   and   July.      For   58   years   after 


party  suppressed  this  system  and  set  up  an  Arab 
ruler,  and  the  state  rapidly  decayed  from  inter- 
nal factions.  From  1666  on,  the  Dutch  had 
held  possessions  around  Padang  on  the  western 
coast,  and  gradually  gained  much  in  old  Achin; 
in  1811  the  British  seized  this  as  well  as  the 
other  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  1816  Java  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  the  English  colonies 
insisted  the  more  strenuously  that  English  in- 
fluence should  be  maintained  in  Achin ;  and  in 
1819  the  Clalcutta  government  made  a  treaty  ex- 
cluding ail  other  foreigners  from  permanent 
settlements  there.  In  1824  an  exchange  was 
made  with  the  Dutch,  of  the  Sumatran  settle- 
ments for  others  in  Asia;  the  above  article  was 


would  make  no  war  on  Achin.  In  the  conven- 
tion at  The  Hague,  2  Nov.  1871,  the  Dutch  in- 
sisted on  the  latter  stipulation  being  formally 
withdrawn,  as  the  Achinese  were  pirates  and 
chastisement  was  often  needed;  and  in  1873 
Holland  — with  plenty  of  provocation,  but  grave 
doubts  even  at  home  of  its  necessity  —  em- 
barked In  the  war,  which  cost  it  15,000  lives  and 
about  $100,000,000,  and  ended  in  1880  in  the 
real  subjugation  of  the  country.  Achin  dty 
was  captured  and  civil  government  has  been 
instituted  in  the  coast  territory ;  but  the  natives 
are  fierce  and  have  a  [food  country  for  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  outbreaks  occurred  in  1896,  1898 
and  1501-04.  Many  evidences  of  these  wars 
may  be  seen  in  Holland.  The  authoritative 
works  are  all  in  Dutch ;  the  chief  Is  Snouck- 
Hurgronje  <De  Atjehers>  (2  vols.,  Batavia 
1893-95).  There  is  also  one  of  Veth,  <Atchin' 
(Leyden  1873).  For  the  geography  of  Atchin 
consult  Volz   "Die  Gajolandcr',   (Berlin   1912). 

ACHIKUNDA,  an  African  tribe  inhalut- 
ing  the  Lower  Shir^,  Nyasaland,  Central  Africa. 
They  are  quiet  and  peaceful,  with  marked  tribal 
characteristics  and  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, boating  and  fishing. 

ACHISH,  aTcIsh,  King  of  Gath  in  PhiHstia, 
with  whom  David  takes  refuge  when  out  of 
favor  with  Saul ;  represented  as  a  dull,  easy 
man  whom  David  dupes  into  believing  that  he  is 
making  war  only  on  the  Judahltes  and  thdr  al- 
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lies,  when  tn  fact  he  is  raiding  the  native  tribes, 
and  enriching  his  ^ronghold  Ziklag  with  their 
plunder.  His  lords  are  not  so  blind,  however, 
and  make  him  dismiss  David  before  goins  to 
tattle  at  Mount  Qlboa.  David  lived  with  nim 
four  months  according  to  one  account,  a  year 
and  four  months  according  to  another. 

ACHMET,  ak'met,  VEFIK  PASHA,  Turk- 
ish statesman,  son  of  a  Greek  renegade  and  a 
Jewish  mother:  b.  Constantinople,  1818;  d.  12 
Au^  1891.  In  1834  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  Colle^  of  Ste. 
Barbe.  Having  finished  his  education  in  France- 
he  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
given  a  position  in  the  official  translation  bureau, 
of  which  he  soon  became  the  director.  He 
made  accurate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  more  easil);  accessible  to 
Europeans  through  the  publication  of  his  y^i"- 
book,  'Sataame.  ou  Annuaire  de  I'Empire  Olto- 
man,>  which  first  appeared  in  1847.  He  was 
later  appointed  by  the  Sultan  to  fulfill  many 
important  diplomatic  missions  abroad  and  was 
president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  the 
interior  during  the  Russo-Turldsh  war  in 
1877-78.  He  translated  many  of  the  French  and 
Gennan  classics  into  Turkish. 

ACHOR.  aH'or,  a  valley  which  forms  thfl 
northern  boundary  of  Jaaah  (Josh,  xv,  7) 
near  Jericho.     Its  identification  is  uncertain. 

ACHRO'MATISM.  Because  the  several 
components  of  a  beam  of  ordinary  light  are  of 
different  refrangibiUlies,  it  follows  that  Ihey 
are  not  brought  to  a  common  focus  by  a  simple 
convex  lens.  The  violet  rays  meet  at  a  point 
nearer  the  lens  than  that  at  which  the  red  rays 
unite,  and  the  optical  image  is  confused  and 
fringed  with  prismatic  colors. 

The  difficulty  is  greatest  with  lenses  of  short 
focus,  whence  the  early  practice  of  constructing 
telescopes  of  enormous  length.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, misled  by  a  really  remarkable  series  of 
petty  accidents,  concluded  that  this  difficulty 
could  not  be  obviated,  and  that  large  refracting 
telescopes  were  therefore  impracticable.  He 
therefore  gave  his  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  reflector. 

In  1757,  however,  John  Dollond,  a  Spllal- 
fields  weaver,  discovered  that  different  sub- 
stances separate  the  colors  of  H^it,  for  a  given 
mean  refraction,  to  a  different  degree.  He 
therefore  constructed  double  lenses  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  glass,— crown  glass  and  flint 
glass.  A  concave  lens  of  flint  glass  brings  the 
colors  together  while  not  entirely  destroying 
the  refraction  caused  by  a  convex  lens  of  crown 
glass.  The  correction  is  far  from  perfect,  how- 
ever, and  even  the  best  telescope  lenses  produce 
a  blue  halo  surrounding  the  stellar  images.  This 
outstanding  color  may  be  reduced  by  combina- 
tions of  three  or  more  lenses ;  but  such  devices 
greatly  increase  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the 
optician.  The  present  practice  is  to  bring  to- 
gether such  portions  of  die  light  as  most  power- 
full3r  affect  the  eye  or  the  photographic  plate, 
leaving  the  other  tints  uncorrected  The  intro- 
duction of  new  lands  of  glass,  especially  the 
Jena  glass,  so  called,  has  somewJiat  improved 
the  chromatic  correction  of  smaller  objectives. 
See  Dispebsiok;  Lens;  Microscope;  Telescope; 
Light. 

ACHSHARUMOV  Nikold  Dmitriyerlch, 
ach-sha-roo'mof,       ne-kdUi       dm&-tre-yev"ich. 


Russian  novelist  and  critic:  b.  Saint  Petersburg 
15  Dec.  1819;  d.  Moscow,  30  Aug.  1893.  For  a 
time  he  held  a  post  in  the  ministry  of  war,  bnl 
came  later  to  devote  himself  to  painting,  and 
particularly  to  literature.  He  first  attracted  at- 
tention by  a  dramatic  sketch,  'The  Masked 
Ball,*  ancl  became  more  widely  known  through 
his  novels,  'The  Double  >  'The  Gambler,* 
<The  False  Name,'  'An  Unusual  Case,'  'The 
Mandarin,'  and  'At  AH  Costs'  ('Was  es  auch 
Kosten  mag').  His  critical  essa^  include 
studies  of  Tolstoi,  Torgcniev,  Dostoievsid  and 
Herbert  Spencer. 

A  CHULA,  a-shoola  (Port.),  a  dance  re- 
sembling the  fandango  (q.v.). 

ACIC'ULITE,  a  mineral  better  known  as 
needle-ore  (q.v.). 

ACID  INDUSTRY,  The.  The  manufac- 
ture  of  diemicals  in  the  United  Slates  began 
with  that  of  sulphuric  add.  The  indispensable 
part  that  this  acid  plays  in  all  branches  of  man- 
ufacturing created  an  insistent  demand  that 
could  not  be  met  by  importation.  From  those 
early  days  onward  the  manufacture  of  adds 
has  steanily  increased  until,  at  the  present,  tfae 
tonnage  of  adds  made  annually  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  the  tonnage  of  any  other  one 
product,  excepting  only  fertilizers,  which  in 
themselves  contain  enormous  quantities  of  salts 
made  with  the  aid  of  adds.. 

In  gathering  statistics  of  the  add  industry 
it  is  customary  to  place  the  making  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  adds  and  tbdr  mixture  ("mixed 
adds*)  under  a  separate  classification,  as  the 
production  is  so  very  much  greater  than  of 
other  adds,  and  tbdr  use  in  general  inanufac~ 
tures  is  so  widespread.  The  Census  Bureau  in 
its  report  on  the  add  industry  for  the  calendar 
year  1914  gives  the  total  value  of  the  acida 
made  for  sale  in  the  United  States  at  $30;001,- 
364.  The  amount  made  and  consumed  is  not 
valued,  but  was  estimated  as  worth  at  least  as 

Sulphoric  Acid.— The  number  of  establish- 
ments making  sulphuric  add  was  194  —  includ- 
ing those  plants  producing  it  for  consumption 
in  their  regular  business  of  making  fertiliiers 
and  explosives,  refiningpetKileiimandlhemaii- 
ufaeture  of  general  chemicals.  The  total  nro- 
duction  amounted  to  4,1)47,675  tons,  of  wtiich 
2,337,977  tons  were  made  for  sale,  in  vahit 
$15,395,133  — and  1,709,698  tons  for  consump- 
tion in  the  factories  where  produced.'  In  this 
total  all  the  acid  made  was  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  50*  Baume.  It  induded  1,677,649 
tons  of  50°  add;  795,489  tons  of  60*  add; 
828,466  tons  of  66=  add;  and  77,758  tons  of 
oleum  or  fuming  add.  Of  the  establishments 
reported,  34  were  in  (Georgia,  18  in  New  Jersey 
and  16  in  Pennsylvania  —  the  location  being 
governed  obviously  by  proximity  to  deposits  of 
the  P3^tes  needed  as  raw  itiateriaL  Prehm- 
inary  cJHcial  figures  of  the  Geological  Survey 
place  the  1916  output  of  sulphuric  add  in  the 
United  States  at  about  4,500,000  tons  of  50* 
add  and  nearh'  1,000,000  tons  of  adds  strong- 
er tlun  66°  Baum^.  The  enormous  increase 
over  the  production  of  1914  has  nearly  all 
gone  into  the  manufacture  of  explosives  in 
Qiis  country.  The  exports  of  sulphuric  add 
for  1916  were  only  30,000  tons. 

Nitric  Acid.— The  manufacture  of  nitric 
add  engaged  52  establishments,  of  which   11 
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were  located  in  Petmsylvaniai  and  10  i 


New 


.     >  were   for   sale  and  63,904 

i  for  consumption  in  the  making  of  other 

products  in   the   plants   where   produced.     The 
production  sold  was  valued  at  $1,591,^5. 

Mixed  AcidB^  In  1914  there  were  37  estab- 
lishments making  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  adds  known  to  the  trade  as  "mixed 
acids, °  and  used  so  largely  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives.  The  total  production  was  112.124 
tons,  of  which  42,725  tons  were  for  sale,  and 
valued  at  $2,204,480,  and  69,399  tons  for 


the  previous  census  of  1909,  amounting 
per  cent  in  quantity.    The  value,  however,  in- 
creased only  18.5  per  cent 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  raw  materials 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulj^uric  and 
nitric  acids  and  mixed  acids  in  1914  were  aa 
follows ;  Sulphur  or  brimstone,  62,340  tons,  cost- 
ing $1,272,745;  pyrites,  918,211  tons,  costii« 
$3,928,069;  and  nitrate  of  soda,  59,604  tons, 
costing  $2,772,495,  In  addition,  the  fertilizer 
industry  used  in  making  acids :  2,041  tons  of 


liy  used  in  making  acids:  153^  tons  of  sul- 
phur: 25,885  tons  of  pyrites;  and  190,960  tons 
of  mlrate  of  soda.  The  petroleum  industry 
used  in  making  adds:  2,035  torn  of  sulphur 
and  23,669  tons  of  pyntes. 

Of  the  less  important  adds  separate  reports 
for  1914  were  made  as  foUows : 

Acetic  Add  was  made  in  13  estabUshments, 
the  output  amounting  to  75,303,375  pounds,  of 
which  70,617,637  pounds  was  for  sale  and 
valued  at  $1,272,294.  The  remaining  4,685,738 
pounds  were  for  factory  consumption.  The  in- 
crease in  output  since  1909  was  24.1  per  cen^ 
but  the  value  of  the  product  was  less  than  in 
1909  by  4.8  per  cent  The  bulk  of  the  produc- 
tion was  in  Pennsylvania,  with  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey  second. 

Boric  Add  was  made  in  1914  by  five  establish- 
ments whose  combined  prodiution  amounted  to 
8,590,311  pounds  of  which  practically  the  whole 
was  for  sale,  and  valued  at  $588,981.  The  iig- 
l>res  show  an  advance  of  54.5  per  cent  in  the 
quantity  over  the  production  of  1909,  and  of 
99.1  per  cent  in  value. 

Citric  Add  was  made  in  three  estabhshment^ 
in  1914,  the  combined  output  being  2,657,840 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,516,336.  The  production 
was  26.4  per  cent  greater  than  in  1909,  and  its 


Kshments  in  1914,  and  their  combined  output 
was  7,209,248  pounds,  of  which  5,373,657  pounds, 
valued  at  $325,540,  were  for  sale;  1,835,591 
pounds  were  for  consumption  by  the  maker. 

Hariadc  or  Hydrochloric  Add  was  made 
in  1914  by  31  establishments,  the  total  produc- 
tion being  337,167,882  pounds.  Of  this,  170,- 
876,878  pounds  were  made  for  sale,  and  valued 
at    $134^805;    the    remainder    of    166,291,004 

Sounds  bring  consumed  by  the  maker.  The 
gures  show  a  decrease  of  production  from 
that  of  1909  by  15.9  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  of 
value   by  23.3  per  cent. 

Oleic  Acid  was  made  in  1914  by  seven  estab- 
lishments, with  a  total  output  of  23.187,579 
pounds,  of  which  nearly  all  was  for  sale,  the 


value  being  $1,301453.  The  increase  of  produc- 
tion over  1909  was  33.9  per  cent,  and  the  in- 
crease in  value  54  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Add  was  made  in  seven  estab- 
lishments in  1914,  the  output  being  12,420,191 
pounds  valued  at  $680,239  —  only  1.9  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1909. 

Stearic  Add  was  made  in  10  esublithments 
in  1914,  the  combined  production  amounting  to 
14,351,404  pounds,  valued  at  $1,24^492.  In  ad- 
dition, 608,705  pounds  were  maoe  and  consumed 
by  the  maker. 

Tannic  Add  was  made  in  five  establish- 
ments, four  of  which  were  located  in  New  York. 
The  total  output  was  853,^0  pounds,  valued  at 
$287,142.  ,-«  V"       ^ 

In  addition  to  these  separate  reports  values 
are  givei)  for  the  production  of  'fatty  adds* 
at  $206,576,  and  miscellaneous  adds  at  $1,980,- 
816.  lliis  latter  classification  includes  —  in  the 
order  of  the  value  of  their  respective  outputs  — 
tartaric,  carbolic,  picric,  salicylic,  lactic,  oxaiie, 
hydrofiuosUicic,  pyrogailic,  gallic,  tuiphtiroiu, 
pyrohgneoiu,  kypophospkorous,  benzoic  and 
arienic  acids. 

ACIDASPIS,  isT-das'pis  (« spine-shield* ). 
a  small  trilobite  widely  distributed  through  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  rocks,  whose  striking  char- 
acteristic is  the  thick  setting  of  the  dorsal 
shield  with  such  numerous  and  formidable 
spines  that  it  must  have  been  almost  impossible 
for  even  much  larger  enemies  to  prey  on  it. 
The  head-shield  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  other  trilobites,  the  tritobation  bring  ob- 
scured by  extra  furrows  and  longitudinal  false 
furrows.  The  thorax  has  9  or  10  segments, 
each  with  long  lateral  spines  and  two  shorter 
median  ones;  the  small  tail-shield  in  nearly 
all  species  also  has  them;  in  some  a  row  of 
slender  ones  on  the  sides  of  the  head-shield, 
and  a  long  one  projecting  from  each  posterior 
angle;  and  from  the  middle  posterior  edge  two 
loi^  ones,  straight  or  curved,  often  project  up- 
ward and  backward.  A  few  species  have  the 
eyes  placed,  like  some  crabs  and  lobsters,  on 
the  ends  of  long,  slender  stalks,  commanding  a 
view  in  all  directions. 

AC'IDIH'BTRY.     See  Chemical  Ahaly- 

ACIDOSIS,  a  condition  of  the  body  due  to 
excess  of  acid  formation  or  lack  of  oxidation 
of  the  same.  It  is  chief!;'  seen  in  the  disorder 
known  as  diabetes.  Acid  intoxication  results 
from  the  direct  production  of  acid  substances 
within  the  body,  or  from  the  administration  of 
acids  chiefly  inorganic. 

The  chief  acids  concerned  in  addosis  are 
collectively  termed  acetone  bodies  and  are : 
(11  Boxybutyric  acid.  (2)  diacetic  acid  and 
(3)  acetone.  These  bodies  are  formed  from 
carbohydrates,  fats  or  protrids,  practically 
from  the  fats  and  proteids  however,  the  amino 
adds  of  the  latter  being  the  chief  sources.  The 
Boxybutyric  acid  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
other  two.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into 
aceto-acelic  (diacetic)  add  and  this  by  losing 
a  molecule  of  water  from  its  carboxyl  group 
produces  acetone.  These  substances  were  first 
fotmd  in  the  urine  and  later  isolated  from  the 
blood  of  patients  with  acidosis. 

The  acetone  Iwdics  appear  normally  under 
conditions  of  starvation;  even  abstention  from 
carbohydrates  will  cause  their  presence  in  the 
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urine.  Under  pathological  conditions  acidosis 
is  found  in  a  number  of  conditions,  such  as 
cyclic  vomiting  of  children,  pregnancy  with 
vomiting,  eclarapsia,  marked  grades  of  tem^r- 
ature,  tubcrcttlosis,  asthma,  atropine,  mori^ne, 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  and  chiefly  in  the 
disorder  known  as  diabetes   (q.v.). 

ACIDS.  In  popular  language,  acids  are 
substances  of  a  corrosive  nature,  with  a  sour 
taste  when  diluted  sufficiently  to  lose  their  cor- 
n  the  tongue,  capable  of  turning 


and    animal    kingdoms.      Inorganic    acids    

rarely  found  as  such  in  nature,  but  usually  in 
combinations.  A  small  quantity  of  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids  is  often  present  in  the  atmosphere 
after  thunderstorms,  carbonic  acid  is  found  in 
limited  extent  and  over  limited  areas  and  hy- 
drochloric and  sulphurous  acids  are  detected  in 
the  fumes  from  some  volcanic  fissures.  On  the 
other  hand,  organic  acids  are  freely  distributed 
throu^out  the  vegetable  world  —  as  in  all 
fruits,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  animal 
Jdngdom,  In  modem  chemistry  an  acid  is  re- 
garded as  a  salt  of  hydrogen  m  which  one  or 
more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaceable  by 
metallic  atoms  or  by  organic  radicals.  For  ex- 
ample, hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  brought  into 
contact  with  sodium  hydroxide  (NaOH)  seizes 
upon  the  Sodium,  ana  releases  the  hydrogen 
atom^  forming  sodium  chloride  (NaCl)  and 
water  (HiO).  An  acid  containing  one  such 
atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen  is  called  mono- 
basic ;  if  it  has  two  such  atoms  of  hydrogen  it 
is  called  dibasic  or  Wbasie;  if  three,  triBasic; 
and  so  on.  Hydrochloric  acid,  HC!,  is  a  familiar 
example  of  a  monobasic  acid ;  it  has  only  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  that  can  be  replaced  by  potas- 
sium (for  example),  with  (he  formation  of  the 
single  compound  KCl.  Sulphuric  acid,  HiSO^ 
is  a  familiar  dibasic  acid;  with  potassium  it 
forms  the  two  compounds  HKSO.  (hydrogen 

etassium  sulphate),  and  KiSO.  (normal  or 
sic  potassium  sulphate) .  Phosj^oric  acid, 
HiPOi,  is  a  tribasic  acid  in  which  one.  two  or 
all  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  re- 
placed by  metals  .or  radicals.  In  a  polybasic 
acid  the  hydrogen  atoms  need  not  necessarily 
all  be  displaced  by  the  same  element  or  radi- 
cals; thus  microcosmic  salt  is  a  phosphate  of 
hydrogen,  sodium  and  ammonium,  with  the 
formula  HNa(NH,)PO.+4H^.  Adds  may  be 
formed  synthetically  by  uniting  hydrogen  with 
non-melaiUc  substances  —  as  with  chlorine,  to 
form  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  an  acid  contains  oxygen  it  is  com- 
monly named  for  the  substance  that  is  present 
with  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  acid.  For 
example,  nitnc  acid  is  named  for  nitrogen,  and 
phosphoric  acid  for  phosphorus.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  same  element  forms  more  than 
one  add  with  oxy^if  and  hydrogen.  In  these 
cases  it  is  usual  to  give  the  termination  -ic  to  the 
one  in  which  the  oxygen  is  present  in  its  high- 
est valency,  or  combining  proportion;  and  the 
termination  -ous  when  in  its  next  lower  valency. 
For  example,  HiSO.  is  called  sulphuric  add, 
while  HiSOi  is  called  sulphurouj  acid.  Hypo  — 
is  used  as  a  prefix  where  the  oxygen  is  m  sttll 


lower  proportion  — as  hyposulphurous  add.  if 
the  acid  contains  no  oxygen  it  has  the  prefix 
hydro  —  as  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl).  When 
an  add  has  an  unusually  large  ox^en  com- 
ponent it  has  the  prefix  per  —  as  perchloric 
acid.  When  an  add  has  been  deprived  of  all 
its  water  component  it  becomes  an  add  an- 
hydride. The  salts  formed  by  adds  ending  in 
-If  Iiave  the  ending  -ate,  such  as  the  acid  sul- 
phate of  potassium,  produced  by  substituting 
the  metal  potassium  lor  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  sulphuric  acid,  wiiile  those  formed  by 
acids  ending  in  -ous  have  the  ending  -He,  as  the 
bulphite  of  sodium,  and  the  hypophosphite  of 
caldum.  Salts  are  considered  by  some  diem- 
ists  to  be  adds  in  which  the  hydrogen  atom  has 
been  rejiiaced  by  the  metals.  On^nic  acids  are 
oxides  in  the  second  degree  of  alcohols  and 
aldehydes,  combined  with  a  hydrocarbon.  They 
are  thstinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  car- 
boxyl  group  — COiH,  in  which  the  hydrogen 
atom  is  replaceable  by  metals,  resulting  in  salts. 
When  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  alkyl  radicles 
esters  are  formed.  The  relative  strength  of 
various  adds  is  determined  by  saturating  them 
with  a  metallic  hydroxide.  The  proportion 
taken  up  by  each  add  is  the  measure  of  its 
relative  strength. 

ACIPENSERIDS,  a  family  of  fishes  ia 
the  suborder  Ckandroslei  (by  some  called 
Acipenstroidei),     comprising     the     sturgeons 

(qv.). 


the  mouth  of  the  river  Ads  which 
flows  from  Mount  Etna.  An  important  trade 
is  carried  on  in  grain  aiid  flax;  there  are  manu- 
factures of  silk,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  the 
thermal  springs  dating  from  Roman  days,  and 
the  surrounding  scenery  filled  with  classic  tra- 
dition, attract  numerous  visitors.  The  grotto  of 
Ads  and  Galatea,  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  and 
the  seven  Scoglide'  Cyclmi  or  Faraglioni  which 
the  blinded  Polyphemus  hurled  at  Ulysses,  are 
shown  in  the  nei^borhood.    Pop.  35,600. 

AXIS,  a  character  of  Greek  mythology,  a 
handsome  shepherd  of  Sidly,  son  of  Pan  and 
the  njviph  Symaethis.  Beloved  of  Galatea  the 
Nereid,  they  were  surprised  hy  the  jealous 
Cyclops  Pol)T>hemus  who  crushed  Ads  to  death 
with  a  rock.  Galatea  transformed  his  gushing 
blood  into  the  river  Ads,  which  has  been 
famous  for  its  cold  waters  since  the  time  of 
Ovid.    See  Acikeale. 

ACK'BR,  Charles  Bmeat,  American  in- 
ventor: b.  Bourbon,  In<L  12  March  1868.  He 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1888,  with  baccalaureate  honors,  then  began  a 
private  practice  as  electrical  engineer  in  Chi- 
cago, which  he  continued  until  1893.  He  is 
the  inventor  of  the  Acker  process  of  manufac- 
turing caustic  soda  by  the  electrolysis  of  molten 
salt  and  he  was  the  first  in  America  to  manu- 
facture carbon  tetrachloride.  He  has  invented 
many  processes  pertaining  to  chemical  and 
electro-chemical  manufacturing.  He  was 
awarded  the  Cresson  gold  medal  by  the  Franks 
lin  Institute,  and  is  a  member  of  many  sden- 
tific  sodctics. 

ACKERMANN,  ak'^-man,  Lonlse  Vic- 
torine  Choqoet,  French  poet :  h.  Paris,  20  Nov. 
1813;    d.   Nice,   2   Aug.    189a     Her  prindpal 
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work,  'Pofei^s,  premises  pofeies,  po«sies  philo 
sophiques'  (Paris  t874),  analyzing  and  revolt- 
ing against  human  suffering  in  powerful  but 
sombre  verse,  attracted  wide  attention.  Her 
last  work  'Pensecs  d'une  solitaire'  (Paris 
1883)  contained  a  short  autobiography. 


20  April  1764;  d.  London,  30  March  1834.  In 
1775  he  opened  a  print-shop  and  art- school  in 
the  Strand,  London,  and  developed  a  lucrative 
business  as  publisher  o£  Ackertnann's  Reposi- 
tory of  Arts,  Literature,  Fashions,  etc.,  a 
monthlv  periodical  of  which  40  volumes,  illus- 
trated by  Rowlandson  and  other  leading  artists, 
appeared  up  to  1828.  In  1825  he  published  'For- 
get-me-not,' the  originator  of  the  English  an- 
nuals; 'The  Microcosm  of  London'  (3  vols., 
1808-11)  ;  'Westminster  Abbey>  (2  vols., 
1812)  i  'The  Rhine>  (1820)  ;  'The  World  in 
Miniature'  (43  vols..  1821-26);  etc.  He  in- 
vented and  manufactured  waterproof  cloth  and 
paper;  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  the  litho- 
graphic process  to  illustration ;  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  use  of  illuminating  gas.  In 
philanthropic  work  he  raised  nearly  $1,000,000 
for  German  relief  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 

ACKNOWL'EDGMENT,  the  act  of  one 
who  has  executed  a  deed,  in  goins;  before  some 
competent  officer  or  court  and  declaring-  it  to 
be  his  act  and  deed.  The  function  of  an 
acknowledgment  is  twofold :  To  authoriie  the 
deed  to  be  given  in  evidence  without  further 
proof  of  its  execution,  and  to  entitle  it  to  be 
recorded.  The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  a 
subscribing  witness  going  before  the  officer  or 
court,  ancf  making  oath  to  the  fact  of  execu- 
tion, which  is  certified  in  the  same  manner,  but 
in  some  Slates  this  is  permitted  only  in  case  of 
the  death,  absence  or  refusal  of  uic  grantor. 
The  certificate  should  be  in  substantially  the  fol- 
lowing form :    ' 

.  19-. 

I, ,  hereby  certify  that  

,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  foregoing 

conveyance,  and  who  is  known  to  me,  acknowF 
edged  before  me  on  this  day  that  being  in- 
formed of  the  contents  of  the  conveyance,  he 
executed  the  same  voluntarily  on  the  day  the 
same  bears  date. 

Given  under  my  hand  this day  of , 

19—. 

In  many  of  the  States  it  is  necessary  that  a 
married  woman  be  examined  separately  and 
apart  from  her  husband  touching  her  voluntary 
execution  of  the  deed,  and  the  fact  of  such  ex- 
it be  included  in  the  certificate. 


AC'LAND,  Lady  Christian  Henrietta 
Caroline  Pox,  commonly  called  'Lady  Harriet* ; 
daughter  oi  the  first  Earl  of  Ilchester :  b.  3  Jan. 
1750;  d.  21  July  1815.  She  married  Maj.  John 
Dyke  Acland,  September  1770,  accompanied  him 
to  America,  and  shared  Burgoyne's  campaign  of 
1777  with  him.  He  being  wounded  and  carried 
prisoner  into  the  American  lines  in  the  second 
battle  of  Saratoea,  7  October,  she  left  the  Brit- 
ish camp  by  night  in  a  small  rowboat  and  in  a 
driving  storm  to  rejoin  him,  with  her  chaplain 
and  two  servants;  was  cordially  received  by 
Gates  and  nursed  her  husband  back  to  health. 
Acland  reciprocated  the  kindness  when  on 
parole  in  New  York,  by  helping  to  reheve  the 
sufferings  of  American  prisoners.    He  died  of 


a  paralytic  stroke  2  Dec  1778;  the  gratifying 
story  that  he  was  killed  in  a  due!  for  defending 
American  courage  against  aspersion  being  pure 
invention.  Equally  untrue  is  it  that  she  went 
insane  and  afterward  married  Chaplain  Brude- 
nell;  she  died  Acland's  widow.  She  was  a 
graceful  and  elegant  woman  and  is  remembered 
for  her  charities. 

ACLAND,  Sut  Henry  Wentworth  Dyke, 
English  sanitarian;  b.  1815;  d.  16  Oct.  1900.  He 
was  long  an  expert  on  cholera  and  the  various 
forms  of  plague.    He  was  professor  of  medicine 


of  the  Oxford  University  Museum,  and  with 
Rusldn  published  an  account  of  its  objects 
(1859).  He  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  America  in  1860.  He  was  author  of  numer- 
ous works  on  medicine  and  medical  education, 
among  them  'Memoir  of  the  Cholera  at  Ox- 
ford,* in  1854.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1890. 

ACLIN'IC  LINE,  an  im^nary  line  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  at  evcy  point  of  which 
the  magnetic  dip  is  zero.  It  is  irregular  in 
shape,  and  its  shape  and  position  vary  some- 
what from  year  to  year;  but,  roughly  speaking, 
it   lies  close   to   the  equator.     See   Magnetisu, 

TEHRES-nUAI, 

AC'HITE,  a  mineral,  in  Dana's  pyroxene 
group,  crystallizing  in  the  monoclinic  system, 
and  having  essentially  the  composition 
Na,O.Ferf3i4SiO,.  Hardness  6  to  6.5;  sp.  gr. 
3.5;  lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous;  usual 
color  dark  biacldsh-grecn  or  reddish- brown. 
Occurs  in  slender  lustrous  prisms  in  the 
eljeolite-syenites  of  Norway,  Greenland  and 
Arkansas. 

ACNE,  S.Vne.  Amot^  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  there  is  none  which  is  more  annoying  than 
this,  particularly  because  of  its  frequent  loca- 
tion upon  and  disfigurement  of  the  face  and 
because  of  its  common  "occurrence  in  young 
people  of  both  sexes  with  whom  dts6gurements 
of  &is  character  are  keenly  distressing.  It  also 
appears  upon  the  scalp,  back,  diest  and 
shoulders,  and  in  people  of  all  ages.  It  ma^  be 
a  serious  matter  in  the  aged  for  it  s"™- • — "" 


Specifically  it  is  a  disease  of  the  sebaceous 
glanos  of  the  skin,  due  sometimes  to  retention 
of  their  oily,  greasy  secretion,  to  the  action  of 
certain  drugs  like  the  bromides,  or  to  the  in- 
fluence of  various  kinds  of  germs  which  find 
a  lodgment  upon  the  skin.  It  appears  in 
various  forms,  as  black  specks  or  comedones, 
as  reddened  spots,  as  hardened  shot -like  points, 
as  elevated  conical  lumps  from  a  pinhead  to  a 
pea  in  size,  as  suppurating  sores  resembling 
boils,  etc  Id  many  instances  it  terminates  in 
disfiguring  scars  which  gradually  become  in- 
conspicuous, in  stains;  or  m  increase  or  atrophy 
of  the  skin.  When  the  scalp  is  involved  there 
is  dandruff  and  loss  of  hair,  on  the  nose  and 
cheeks  it  gives  rise  to  crusts  and  scales,  and  on 
the  face  of  the  aged  it  may  take  the  form  of 
horn-like  masses.  Wens  and  similar  tumors 
of  the  face  and  scalp  are  other  forms  of  this 
disease. 

It  may  result  from  indigestion,  constipation, 
bad  nutrition,  bad  habits  connected  with  the 
sexual  apparatus  and  disturbance  of  the  peri- 
pheral  nerves.     The  sebaceous  glands  which 
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I  be  involved  in  this  disease  are  destroyed, 
.  if   ihey  perish  in  very  lar^e  numbers  the 

rition  of  the  skin  to  which  they  have  been 

distributed  is  of  course  impaired. 

The  symptoms  are  sometimes  active  and 
acute  and  the  eruption  painful,  and  at 
other  times  the  eruption  will  disappear  only  to 
return  when  provoked  by  the  use  of  sweets, 
parries,  fats  or  other  substances  which  are  not 
easily  digested,  after  an  attack  of  constipation, 
or  after  the  use  of  irritating  drugs.  It  is  very 
VSft  to  recur  periodically  in  youns  women  in 
connection  with  the  function  whicn  is  peculiar 
to  their  sex,  especially  when  there  are  anatomi- 
cal defects  which  prevent  its  normal  perform- 
ance. Therefore  ail  persons  who  have  a  tend- 
ency to  this  disea.se,  for  some  are  immune  and 
some  are  sensitive  just  as  they  are  to  other 
diseases,  must  avoid  all  thinp  which  have  an 
irritative  action  upon  the  skui,  whether  drugs 
or  food,  or  bad  habits ;  as  a  rule  they  must  also 
avoid  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  pork,  veal,  game, 
^ell-fish,  cheese  and  fats  of  all  kinds,  also 
sweets,  nuts,  fried  and  greasy  food  and  hot  and 
imperfectly  baked  biscuits.  The  diet  must  be 
very  simple  and  nutritious,  and  include  milk, 
eggs,  cereals,  fresh  vegetables,  stale  bread  or 
toast,  prunes,  figs  and  a  minimum  of  meat  and 
fish.  Those  foods  which  have  a  constipating 
tendency  must  be  rigidly  avoided,  and  if  consti' 
pation  exists  it  must  be  combatted  by  the  sys- 
tematic and  regular  use  of  efEcient  laxatives, 
including  castor  oil,  fluid  extract  of  cascara, 
the  salines  ~  Epsom  and  Rochelle  salts,  and 
phosphate  of  soda,  or  the  saline  mineral  waters. 
The  otd-fashionea  sulphur  and  molasses  which 
was  a  standard,  though  disagreeable,  household 
remedy  a  generation  ago  need  not  be  despised  in 
the  treatment  of  acne.  Exercise  is  very  im- 
portant and  it  will  tend  to  equaUze  the  blood 
circulation  and  direct  to  the  face  its  proper 
share  of  this  vital  fluid.  The  sebaceous  glands 
are  far  more  likely  to  do  their  work  properly 
when  the  face  and  scalp  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  freely  circulating  blood.  Bathing  is 
very  important,  both  for  preventing  and  curing 
this  disease,  hot  baths  being  preferable.  Ap- 
plications of  very  hot  water  to  the  face  and 
scalp  will  frequently  be  found  both  agreeable 
and  serviceable.  Solutions  of  alcohol,  boric 
acid,  mercury  and  formaldehyde  are  often  used 
in  the  treatment  of  acne  and  the  X-ray  has 
been  found  beneficial  when  used  skillfully  and 
cautiousI)[,  The  most  recent  mode  of  treat- 
ment, which  however  is  not  umformly  success- 
ful, consists  in  the  use  of  autogenous  vaccines 
composed  of  dead  cultures  of  acne  bacilli  and 
staphylococci  in  a  saline  solution.  A  stock 
vaccine  from  four  to  ten  million  with  staphy- 
lococci at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks  is 
sometimes  used  successfully.  When  the  erup- 
tion takes  the  pustular  form,  a  polyvalent  vac- 
cine of  cultures  of  staphylococcus  albuf,  citreus 
and  aureus  may  be  used.  In  all  cases  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  general  health  be  kept  in  the 
best  possible  condition  and  (hat  the  habits  of 
life  be  simple  and  normal.  The  disease  is  not 
a  dangerous  one  and  is  seldom  painful  except 
when  the  glands  become  inflamed,  but  when 
once  acquired  it  is  seldom  potten  nd  of  ea.<iily. 
ACCEMET.ffi,  as'e-me't*  (the  "sleepless"), 
a  monastic  order  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church, 
«iio  in  harmony  with  the  universe  and  the 
ceaseless  music  of  the  spheres  celebrated  the 


divine  service  of  perpetual  adoration  to  God, 
day  and  night,  through  the  whole  range  of  the 
canonical  hours  and  the  calendar  year.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  divided  into  choirs 
which  relieved  each  other  at  regular  intervals. 
The  order  was  founded  on  the  Euphrates  in  400 
by  Alexander,  a  courtier  exile  from  Constanti- 
nople. A  mother  house,  the  "Irenaion"  or 
■great  monastery*  was  later  founded  near  Con- 
stantinople, followed  by  the  'Studium'  in  the 
city  which  from  the  5th  to  the  7lh  centuries 
became  "through  true  piety  toward  God,  to  leal 
ever  on  Ihe  watch,  and  to  a  special  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,'  a  centre  of  learning  as  well  as 
devotion,  which  brou^t  to  a  cuunination  the 
glory  of  the  order.  Their  influence  was  con- 
siderable on  Christianity,  and  the  splendor  of 
their  religious  services  contributed  largely  to 
shape  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  The  order 
declined  after  excommunication  by  Pope  John 
n,  owing  to  Nestorian  tendencies. 

ACOLYTE,  ak'6-lit  (a  "follower").  An 
attendant  of  the  fourth  clerical  order  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  whose  chief  duties  are  to 
assist  the  sacred  ministers  at  the  Mass  and  other 
public  services  of  the  Church,  to  light  the 
candles  on  the  altar,  to  carry  them  in  procession 
and  during  the  singing  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
prepare  the  wine  and  the  water  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  It  is  the  highest  minor  order  of 
the  Church  ranking  next  to  a  subdeacon.  The 
office  originated  about  the  3d  century.  At 
ordination  acolytes  receive  from  the  bishop  an 
unlighted  candle  and  an  empty  cup  as  symbols 
of  the  o&ice.  Altar  boys  are  frequently  desig- 
nated as  acolytes  and  perform  the  duties. 

ACOHA.  a-kd'ma,  N.  Mex.  (the  old  Span- 
ish Acuna  or  Acuco),  in  Valencia  County,  60 
miles  southwest  of  Albuquerque  and  15  miles 
southwest  of  Lagun.  It  is  an  Indian  pueblo  of 
830  people,  famed  especialU"  for  its  original 
site,  the  "Enchanted  Mesa,*  a  rock  table  430 
feet  high,  accessible  now  only  by  scaling,  and 
of  old  (traditionally)  by  spiral  stairs  cut  in  the 
stone,  in  a  deep  cleft  of  the  upper  portion  and 
along  a  huge  detached  fragment  leaning  against 
it  from  the  bottom,  itself  reached  by  a  tall  tree 
or  a  ladder,  furnishing  a  secure  fortress  against 
enemies.  The  Indian  tradition  is  that  a  long 
storm  washed  the  loose  earth  away  from  the 
foot  of  the  lower  rock  while  all  the  tribe  except 
two  women  were  away  in  the  fields,  and  it  fell 
over  into  the  plain,  leaving  the  upper  portion 
inaccessible ;  the  women  perished,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tribe  built  a  new  place  on  the 
present  site,  which  is  the  same  as  when  the 
Spaniards  found  it.  The  essence  of  the  tradi- 
tion is  verified  by  the  finding  of  an  old  trail, 
and  of  shards,  etc.,  in  the  talus  high  around  the 
base  Acoma  was  visited  in  1540  by  Alvarado, 
of  Coronado's  command,  and  in  1582  by  Cs- 
pejo^  who  estimated  the  population  at  about 
5,000.  The  Indians  under  Zutucapan  stubbornly 
resisted  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1599  defeated  a 
band  of  thera  from  Onate's  force ;  later  in  the 
same  year  Zaidivar  captured  Acoma  and  slew 
five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants.  A  Spanish  mis- 
siim  was  afterward  set  up  for  the  small  rem- 
nant. Consult  H.  H.  Bancroft's  'Arizona 
and  New  Mcxico>  (San  Francisco  1889)  ;  F.  W. 
Hodge,  'The  Enchanted  Mesa,'  (in  National 
Geographic    Uagatine,    Vol.    8.     Washington 
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ACONCAGUA  —  ACORN 


ACONCAGUA,  a-kon-lta'gwq  (Sp-^Am. 
nron.  ka'wa),  Chile.  (1)  An  extinct  volcano 
m  the  south  Andes,  on  Chilean  territory  and 
dividing  it  from  Argentina ;  one  of  the  highest 
summits  in  the  western  hemisphere,  estimated 
at  about  23,000  or  sometimes  nearly  24,000 
feet.  (2)  A  river  about  200  miles  long  rising 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  above  mountain 
and  emptying  into  the  PaciJic  12  miles  north 
of  Valparaiso,  (3)  A  central  province  of 
Chile,  bounded  nordi  bjj  Coquimbo,  south  by 
Santiago,  east  by  Argentina,  southwest  by  Val- 
paraiso. For  route  of  Trans-Andine  Railway, 
via  Uspallata  Pass  in  this  province,  see  South 
America.  The  valLeys  are  very  fertile,  vine- 
yards and  orchards  are  plentiful  and  in  sum- 
flocks    are    pastured      "    "*"" 


are  sent  to  Santiago  and  Valparaiso, 
and  some  silver  and  gold  are  found.  Area, 
5,486  square  miles.  Pop.  about  130,00a  Cap- 
ital, San  Felipe. 


i  plants  of  the  natural  order  ifonitn- 
(ulacea,  long  known  for  their  poisonous  prop- 
erties. Many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and 
several  are  cultivated,  especJalh'  the  common 
wolf's-bane  or  monk's-hood  {A,  napelhu),  so 
called  from  the  form  of  its  flowers,  character- 
istic of  the  genus,  which  are  shaped  like  a 
helmet  or  hood.  The  United  States  has  also 
several  species  growing  wild.  The  wild  monk's- 
hood  (.A.  uncinatum\  is  common  in  rich,  shady 
soils  along  the  margins  of  streams  as  far  west 
as  Wisconsin,  its  blue  Sowers  being  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  summer's  bloom. 
"Trailing  wolf's-bane  {A.  recltnatum),  a  white- 
flowered  variety,  grows  in  the  southern  Alle- 
ghanies.  The  winter  aconite  {Ercmthis),  with 
yellow  flowers,  is  common  throughout  the 
Rodcy  Mountain  regions  extending  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  perhaps  more  closely  re- 
lated to  tihe  hellebores.  These  flowers  hang 
clustered  round  an  upright  stalk  and  make  the 
aconite  a  very  imposing  plant.  Some  powerful 
medicines  are  prepared  from  the  leaves  and 
rpots  of  monk's-hood.  Applied  externally 
they  produce  numbness  of  sensory  nerves  and 
are  used  to  relieve  pain  in  certain  forms  of 
neural^a  and  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism. 
Given  internally  they  diminish  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action,' render  breath- 
ing slower  and  are  employed  in  acute  fevers 
and  inflammations.  A  poisonous  dose  causes 
cessation  of  breathing  and  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion.  Many  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  are 
poisonous;  common  monk's-hood  is  very  viru- 
lent 1  but  the  most  deadly  seems  to  be  the  A. 
Urox,  the  frwA,  or  WAA,  of  Nepal.  The  dif- 
ferent species  contain  different  but  related 
alkaloids.    See  Aconitike. 

ACONITIC  ACID  (also  called  equisetlc 
or  citridic  acid),  a  tribasic  acid  having  the  for- 
mula C,H,  CCOOH)..  the  cakium  sah  of  which 
occurs  in  several  plants  of  the  genus  Acofi\t\tm 
and  in  the  common  Equisetum  or  horsetail 
The  acid  itself  is  most  easily  prepared  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  citric  acid.  It  crystalUies 
in  small  four-sided  plates  which  melt  and  are 
decomposed  at  about  406*  F. 


nafieflus  and  other  species  of  Accntlitm.  In 
its  chemical  structure  it  is  an  acetyl- benzoyl- 
aconine,  C»H„(OCH.).NO.j  ^^^^;  or,  ex- 
pressed in  simple  form,  ChHuNOu  (Freund 
and  Beck),  However,  different  formula  are 
assigned  to  it  by  other  authorities.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  deadly  poisons  and  has  been  known 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Its  action  as  a  medi- 
cine was  first  carefully  studied  by  Stoerck  in 
1762.  When  locally  applied  it  produces  the 
c<institutional  symptoms.  Its  local  use  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment  is  of  service  in  neural- 
gias. Its  primary  effect  is  lirst  to  stimulate 
and  then  to  powerfully  depress  the  central 
nervous  system.  It  thereby  slows  the  heart 
and  dilates  the  blood-vessels,  causing  a  marked 
decrease  of  blood  pressure.  It  is  because  of 
this  action  that  it  is  so  widely  used  in  the  acute 
stages  of  many  affections  that  are  accompanied 
t^  a  rapid  heart  and  a  tens&  bounding  pulse. 
Aconite  has  been  called  the  "vegetable  lancet" 
since  it  dilates  the  blood-vessels  so,  bleeding 
one  into  one's  own  veins,  as  it  were.  In  poison- 
ous doses  it  causes  nausea,  vomiting,  cold, 
clammy  sldn,  very  slow  weak  pulse  and  breath- 
ing and  Anally  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  res- 
inration  and  death.  Death  has  taken  place  in 
from  one  to  five  hours  from  the  root.  Doses 
above  three  milligrams  (1-20  gr.)  a  day  are 
dangerous ;  1-400  gr.  is  an  average  dose. 
Treatment  is  symptomatic,  special  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  the  respiration  by  artificial  means, 
and  heart  stimulants,—  strychnine,  etc. 

ACONTIUS,  in  a  Greek  legend  retold  by 
Ovid  in  his  'Heroides,*  a  youth  of  the  island 
of  Cea,  who  went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacred 
rites  performed  by  a  crowd  of  virgins  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  fell  in  love  with  Cydipi>e, 
a  beautiful  virgin.  Not  daring  to  ask  her  in 
marriage  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  his 
birth,  he  presented  her  with  an  apple  on  which 
were  inscribed  these  words :  'I  swear  by  Diana. 
Acontius  shall  be  my  husband,"  Cydippe  read 
the  words  and,  feeling  herself  compelled  by 
the  oath  she  Irad  inadvertently  taken,  married 
Acontius.  William  Morris  has  used  the  stoty 
in  the   'Earthly  Paradise.' 

ACORDAD,  a  court  estabUshed  at  Quere- 
taro.  New  Spain  (Mexico),  for  the  summary 
trial  of  brigands  and  others.  It  was  sup- 
pressed in   1813. 

ACORN,  alcom  (from  the  Gothic  airan  — 
'fruit  of  the  field*—),  the  saucer-cupped  nut  or 
fruit  of  oak  trees.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
Mexico  to  northern  California,  Indians  dry  and 
pound  acorns  into  meal  and  use  it  in  making 
bread,  and  as  mush  food.  In  northern  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  acorn  meal  mixed 
with  grain  ts  also  made  into  black  bread  which, 
however,  is  heavy  and  indigestible.  Acorns 
dried  and  ground  are  also  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee.  Children  in  many  places  arc  fond 
of  eating  fresh  and  sweet  acorns.  The  hogs  of 
the  Southern  States  which  feed  on  acorns  with 
a  varied  diet  of  occasional  com  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  agreeably  flavored  pork,  ham 
and  bacon  they  yield  Beechnuts  and  atoms  as 
food  for  pigs  is  commonly  called  mast.  The 
word  acorn  is  also  used  as  a  nautical  term  for 
the  cup-like  piece  of  wood  which  keeps  the  vwie 
on  the  mast-head. 
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ACORN-SHBLL — ACOUSTICS 
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ACORN-SHBLL,  a  barnacle  of  the  family 
Batanidv.    See  Babnacle. 

ACORUS.     See  Flag,  Swcet. 

ACOSTA,  Gabriel,  a-kos-ta,  Portuguese 
philosopher :  b.  Oporto,  1591 ;  d.  April  1640.  Of 
a  converted  Jewish  family,  educated  a  Roman 
Catholic,  his  studies  led  mm  back  to  Judaism, 
and  he  fled  with  his  mother  and  brothers  to 
Amsterdam.  He  again  developed  heretical  oinn- 
ioiis,  was  taken  to  task  by  the  syiMBOgue, 
and  excommunicated;  his  wntings  were  confis- 
cated and  himself  fined :  and  years  of  persecu- 
tion by  the  Jewish  autnorities  and  his  family 
drove  him  to  suicide.  Gutzkow  made  him  the 
hero  of  his  novel  'Die  Sadducaer  von  Amster- 
dam* (1834),  and  of  his  tragedy  *Uriel  Acos- 
U>  (1846).  The  work  which  caused  AcosU's 
excotnmunication  was  'Examen  Traditiontim 
Fharisxicarum  CoUatarum  cum  Lege  ScHpta' 
(1623,  in  Utin). 


(Joachias,  Colombia,  29  Dec.  1799;  d.  there 
He  was  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the  Colombian 
anny,  member  of  the  New  Granada  Convention 
1831,  later  representative  in  its  (^:^ess.  In 
1834  be  explored  the  Socorro  valley  to  the 
M»dalena  with  the  botanist  Cespedes,  and  in 
1841  traveled  from  Antioquia  to  Aserma  to  study 
the  various  Indian  tribes.  For  a  time  he  wa> 
minister  from  New  Granada  to  Ecuador;  was 
chargf  d'affaires  at  Washington  20  July  to  8 
Nov.  1842;  and  later  secretary  of  state  in  New 
Granada.  He  published  at  Paris  in  1848  a  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  New 
Granada,  with  a  valuable  map  of  bis  own  draw- 
ing, the  first  made  since  the  independence  of 
ColomUa ;  and  in  1849,  at  Paris,  a  'Miscellany 
of  New-Granadan  Sciences,  Literature,  Arts, 
and  Industries,'  with  portraits  and  map^ 

ACOSTA,  Joa£,  a-kos'ta,  bo-sa',  Jesuit  and 
historian;  b.  Spain,  c.  1540;  d.  rector  of  Sala- 
manca in  1600.  In  1571  he  went  to  Peru,  where 
he  spent  15  years,  becoming  provincial  of  his 
order.  After  two  years  in  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies  he  returned  to  Spain  laden  with 
manuscripts  and  information,  and  became  a 
royal  favorite.  His  theological  works  evinced 
great  learning,  but  it  is  t^  his  'Natural  and 
Moral  History  of  the  Indies'  that  he  is  best 
known.  The  complete  work  was  published  at 
Seville  in  1590  and  proved  the  most  popular 
and  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  New 
World  up  to  that  time.  An  English  translation 
appeared  at  London  in  1604,  a  reprint  of  which 
was  issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1880. 

ACOUCHI,  or  ACOUCHY.    See  Aooun. 

ACOUUETER,  i-koo'meter  (*hearins- 
measurer'),  an  instrument  to  determine  the 
acuteness  of  hearing.  It  is  a  small  steel  bar  of 
nnifonn  pitch,  to  be  struck  with  a  hammer  or 
falling  weight  with  gradations  of  force. 

ACOUSTICS,  a-koo'stlks,  (from  imi^a; 
to  hear),  is  the  scieiKc  of  the  production,  propa- 
p,6on  and  audition  of  sound.  The  term  sound 
IS  sometimes  by  definition  restricted  to  the  sen- 
sation involved  in  hearing,  but  is  never  connst- 
entiy  so  used.  Both  by  derivation  and  by  com- 
mon and  best  usage  it  should  be  applied  to  those 
aerial  or  other  vibrations  wbich,  were  they  to 
readi  the  ear,  would  produce  audition.  The 
term  bong  thus  used,  sound  consists  of  waves. 


of  longitudinal  vibration,  that  is  to  say  of  waves 
of  to  and  fro  motion  perpendicular  to  the  wave 
front.  Such  motion,  propagated  through  an 
elastic  medium  with  a  finite  velocity,  results  in 
alternate   rarefaction   and  condensation. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  any  source  of 
sound  will  show  it  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  give  either  a  single  impulsive  blow  or  re- 
peated blows,  usual^  systematically  repeated, 
to  the  surrounding  medium.  In  the  great 
majori^  of  cases,  and  those  the  more  interest- 
ing both  theoretically  and  practically,  the  source 
of  sound  consists  of  an  elastic  body  distorted 
from  its  normal  shape,  and,  released,  vibrating 
more  or  less  symmetrically  about  this  normal 
shape  or  position.  It  results  from  this  vibra- 
tory motion  that  a  series  of  impulses  is  given  to 
the  surrounding  medium  which  are  periodic, 
nearlv  similar  in  character,  and  nearly  equallv 
timed.  These  impulses,  propagated  throu^ 
the  surrounding  medium  all  with  the  same 
velocity,  follow  each  other  in  the  form  of  a 
train  of  waves.  The  distance  from  a  point  in 
one  impulse  to  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
next  impulse  is  called  the  wave  length  of  the 
sound.  '  The  frequency  of  these  waves  as  they 
strike  the  ear  determines  the  pitch  of  the  sound ; 
the  character  of  the  wave  in  respect  to  form  de- 
termines the  quality  of  the  sound;  while  both 
of  these  together  with  the  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion and  the  density  of  the  medium  determine 
the  loudness  or  strength  of  the  sensation. 

In  respect  to  ^tch  sounds  audible  to  the 
human  ear  range  m  frequency  from  about  24 
vibrations  per  second  to  40,000  vibrations. 
Sounds  ver^  mtich  higher  in  pitch  are  audible 
to  some  animals,  the  cat  for  example,  while 
for  some  animals  it  is  probable  that  the  upper 
limit  is  not  so  high,  altnougb  in  regard  to  the 
latter  point  no  reliable  data  have  been  secured, 
the  interest  of  the  biologists  apparently  being 
to  extend  the  range.  In  regard  to  the  lower 
limit  in  other  auditors  than  man  no  reliable  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  and  if  : 


mecoanicaj  disturbance  from  the  reaction  due  to 
true  audition, —  a  difficulty  which  indeed  a^ects 
all  such  experiments,  but  which  is  enhanced  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  limit. 

The  quality  of  a  sound  is  determined  by  the 
wave  form.  A  pure  musical  tone  is  due  to  sim- 
ple harmonic  motion,  a  type  of  periodic  motion 
best  described  as  the  projection  on  a  diameter 
of  uniform  circular  motion,  and  most  famil- 
iarly illustrated  bn  the  motion  of  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock.  Perfectly  pure  tones  are  rare,  the 
nearest  approach  being  that  of  a  tuning  fork  re- 
enforced  by  a  resonator.  Most  musical  sounds 
are  far  from  being  pure  tones.  .They  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  complex  of  a  number  of 
pure  tones,  each  pure  tone  being  then  called  a 
partial  tone.  Of  these  partial  tones  the  lowest, 
which  is  genenilly  though  not  always  predom- 
inant, is  called  the  first  partial,  and  the  other 
partial  tones  in  order  of  thrir  pitch  are  called 
the  second,  third,  etc,  partials.  In  many  of 
the  more  interesting  cases  such  as  the  tones  of 
the  organ  pipe,  or  of  a  bowed,  struck  or  plucked 
string,  the  upper  partials  are  harmonics  of  the 
fundamental.  The  pitch  and  the  relative  in- 
tensities of  the  partial  tones  determine  what  is 
called  the  quality  of  the  souniL  the  pitch  of  the 
whole  being  usually  rated  as  tnat  of  the  lowest 
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partiaL  When  a  sound  U  incapable  of  analysis 
into  pure  tones  it  is  called  a  noise.  In  many, 
indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  most,  sounds 
Uiat  are  classed  as  noise  there  is  some  trace  of 
a  predominant  note,  and  of  a  definite  muMcal 
pitch  which  a  trained  ear  can  delect. 

The  loudness  of  a  sound  is  capable  of  be- 
ing variously  defined.  If  by  the  loudness  of  a 
sound  is  meant  physical  energy  and  if  the  sound 
is  a  pure  tone  uien  its  loudness  depends  on  the 
amplitude  of  vibration  and  the  pilch,  being  pro- 
portional to  die  si^uare  of  each,  and-  on  the 
density  of  the  medium,  to  which  it  is  directly 
proportional.  The  loudness  of  a  sound  is  ordi- 
narily defined,  however,  by  the  intensity  of  the 
sensation  which  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
Thus  defined  loudness  is  a  function  not  merely 
of  the  amplitude  of  vibration  and  the  densi^ 
of  the  me£um,  but  of  the  pitch  and  the  quality 
as  well,  and  moreover  it  is  a  complicated  func- 
tion of  each.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in 
man  there  is  a  definite  sense  of  loudness  which 
renders  it  passible  to  compare,  in  respect  to  the 
intensity  of  the  sensations  which  they  produce, 
sounds  differing  in  pitch  by  the  whole  of  the 
musical  scale.  Moreover,  this  sense  of  loud- 
ness is  apparently  {ihysiological  and  not  de- 
pendent on  familiarity  with  the  "balance*  of 
any  musical  instrumenL  and  is  to  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  the  same  tor  different  persons,  in- 
dependent of  age,  sex  or  musical  training. 

Production  of  Sound.— The  best  example 
of  the  single  impulse  as  a  source  of  sound  is  an 
explosion  in  unconfined  and  therefore  non- 
resonant  space.  The  result  is  an  approximately 
single  wave.  When,  however,  the  explosion  oc- 
curs in  a  resonant  cavity  thd  result  is  a  note 
of  definite  pilch  determined  by  the  cavily.  Or 
a  single  explosion  and  impulsive  wave  may  re- 
sult in  a  train  of  waves  and  therefore  a  sound 
of  definite  pilch,  by  being  reflected  from  uni- 
formly spaced  surfaces,  such  for  example  as  the 
pickets  of  a  fence.  The  next  simplest  source 
of  sound  is  a  siren,  lone  a  laboratory  instrn- 
ment,  more  recently  made  familiar  t^  use  in 
fog  Mgnals  and  steam  whistles.  The  siren  con- 
sists of  two  circular  discs,  the  one  fixed,  the 
other  pivoted  to  revolve  nearly  in  contact  with 
.  it.  Both  discs  are  pierced  by  a  circle  or  by  cir- 
cles of  holes  through  which  steam  or  com- 
pressed air  escapes  as  the  holes  in  the  two 
discs  come  opposite  each  other. 

A  slraigbt  I^r  of  metal  or  wood  may  vibrate 
either  transversely  or  longiludinally.  If  dis- 
torted transversely  it  vibrates  to  and  fro 
through  its  normal  straight  form.  The  simplest 
form  of  this  transverse  vibration  is  that  in 
which  the  bar  al  points  one-quarter  the  total 
length  from  either  end  remains  at  rest.  These 
points  of  rest  are  called  nodes  and  the  inter- 
mediate part  of  free  vibration  is  called  an  anti- 
node.  When  vibrating  in  this  manner  the  bar 
emits  its  fundamental  note,  the  lowest  note  of 
which  it  is  capable  if  entirelv  free.  The  next 
simple  mode  of  vibration  is  Itiat  in  which  there 
are  three  nodes,  or  points  or  rest,  al  points  one- 
sixth  the  total  length  from  either  end  and  in 
the  middle.  In  this  case  the  bar  emits  a  note 
having  twice  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental 
and  in  pitch  an  octave  above  it.  Continuing  in 
this  way  a  series  of  simple  types  of  motion  may 
be  determined.  The  notes  thus  produced  have 
twice,  three  times,  four  times,  etc.,  the  vibration 
frequency  of  the  fundamental.    Any  transverse 


free  vibration  of  the  bar  is  a  combination  of 
these  forms,  and  the  sound  which  it  emits  is  a 
combination  of  these  notes.  In  this  manner  the 
^uahty  of  the  sound  is  determined.  If  the  bar 
IS  clamped  at  one  end  the  lowest  note  which  it 
emits  is  an  octave  lower  than  the  lowest  when 
entirely  free;  and  the  hi^er  tones,  instead  of 
being  two,  three,  etc.,  multiples  of  tiie  funda- 
mental, sldp  every  other  one,  being  three,  five, 
seven,  etc.,  multiples  of  the  fundamental. 
Touching  the  bar  at  any  point  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  node  at  that  point  and  to  slren^en  the 
corresponding  partial  tone,  and  to  dimmish  the. 
partial  tones  having  antinodes  at  that  point 
The  exact  converse  is  true  in  regard  to  striking 
the  rod.  Finally,  the  frequency  of  the  several 
notes  is  proportional  inversely  to  the  length,  and 
to  the  square  root  of  the  density,  and  directly 
to  the  square  root  of  the  rigidity,  other  dimen- 
sions being  the  same  in  each  case. 

When  the  rod  is  rubbed  or  stroked  so  as 
to  vibrate  longitudinally,  either  free  or  clamped 
at  one  end,  its  fundamental  and  overtones  form 
the  same  systems  as  before,  but  all  are  of  a 
different  pitch,  determined  now  by  the  length, 
density  and  modulus  of  elasticity.  Thus  die 
longitudinal  vibrations  of  the  free,  rod  have  as 
vibration  frequencies  of  its  overtones  all  inte- 
gral  multiples  of  the  fundamental.  If  the 
same  rod  is  rigidly  clamped  at  one  end,  its 
fundamental  is  an  octave  lower  than  the  funda- 
mental of  the  free  rod,  and  the  even  integral 
overtones  are  absent, 

A  stretched  string  or  wire,  so  small  in 
diameter  in  comparison  with  its  length  that 
its  rigidity  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  its 
tension,  vibrates  for  its  fundamental  over  its 
whole  length  with  nodes  at  each  end.  The 
first  overtone  is  an  octave  above  this  in  pitdi, 
the  wire  vibrating  with  a  node  al  the  centre. 
The  second  overtone  (third  partial)  is  diree 
times  the  fundamental  in  pitui  frequency,  die 
wire  vibrating  with  nodes  a  third  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  wire  from  either  end.  The  third 
overtone  (fourth  partial)  is  four  times  ihc 
fundamental  in  f»tch  frequency,  with  nodes  al 
the  quarter  and  middle  points.  A  string  set  in 
vibration  1^  any  ordinary  method  vibrates  in  a 
more  or  less  complex  manner,  emitting  a  sound 
containing  the  fundamental  and  overtones.  The 
overtones  present  and  their  relative  intensities 
are  determined  by  whether  the  string  is  plucked, 
struck  or  bowed,  and  also  by  the  point  of  appli- 
cation. The  fundamental  note  emitted  by  a 
string  is  of  a  vibration  freouency  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  tension  divided  by  the  mass 
per  centimetre  of  length,  divided  by  twice  the 
length. 

If  the  vibrating  clastic  solid  is  in  the  form 
of  a  plate  the  system  of  overtones  bears  a  com- 

Elicated  relationship  to  the  fundamental,  no 
jnger  beir^  integer  multiples  in  vibration  fre- 
quency. The  manner  in  which  the  plate  vi- 
brates may  be  shown  by  sprinkling  sand  on 
the  plate,  Uie  latter  being  horizontal.  When  the 
plate  vibrates  the  sand  dances  away  from  the 
parts  of  the  plate  in  motion  and  settles  in  ridges 
along  the  nodes.  When  the  plate  is  square  and 
emitting  its  lowest  tone  the  nodal  lines  traced 
by  the  sand  form  a  cross  reaching  from  the 
centres  of  the  sides.  By  bowing  the  plate  at 
different  points  the  plate  may  be  made  to  vi- 
brate in  very  complicated  formsi  the  sand 
figures  thus  traced  often  making  attractive  d»- 
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signs.  The  production  of  these  various  pat-  lengths.  The  pipes  not  uncoiiunonly  vaiy  in 
terns  is  n)u<£  guided  by  touching  the  plate  at  length  from  32  feet  to  half  an  inch.  In 
various  [Kiints  on  the  edge  with  the  fingers,  thus  the  military  trumpet  we  have  an  exceedingly 
determining  the  ends  of  nodal  lines.  This  ex-  simple  instmment  whose  whole  available  scale 
periment  was  first  performed  by  Chladni,  and  consists  in  the  overtones,  the  particular  note 
the  sand  ^ures  are  c^led  after  their  inventor  being  detemuned  by  lip  tension  and  wind  prea- 
Giladni's  figures.  Similar  experiments  can  be  sure.  In  the  slide  trombone  the  scale  is  pro- 
carried  out  on  stretched  raembrRnes,  and  one  diKe4  not  merely  as  in  the  trumpet,  but  by 
may  investigate  in  this  way  the  vibration  of  varying  the  lengdi  by  means  of  the  slide.  In 
drtmi  heads.  The  result  of  such  an  experimeat  the  comet  the  variation  in  length  is  accom- 
sbows  that  the  quality  of  sound  from  a  drum  plished  by  means  of  keys  turning  valves  which 
depends  on  the  point  at  which  it  is  struck,  and  throw  into  the  length  of  the  pipe  or  cut  out 
that  the  upper  parlials  are  inharoonica  of  the  from  it  short  auxiliary  convolutions.  In  the 
fundamental.  French  horn  the  scale  is  played  not  merely  by 
Next  to  the  stretched  string  the  most  inter-  the  means  adopted  in  the  comet,  but  by  means 
esting  case  of  a  vibrating  bod;^  is  that  of  a  cot-  of  the  hand  thrust  into  the  belt  or  flared  end, 
umn  of  air.  To  a  first  approximation  the  prob-  thus  partially  closing  it  and  so  lowering  the 
lem  of  the  vibration  of  an  air  column  is  aa  'pitdi.  In  the  flutCL  clarionet  and  wood  wind- 
simple  as  that  of  a  stretched  string,  but  in  its  instruments  generally  the  variation  in  pitch  is 
practical  forms  and  more  accurate  solution  it  is  accomplished  by  opening  and  dosing  ports  on 
by  no  means  so  simple.    The  vibration  of  a  the  side  of  the  tt^, 

column  of  air,  according  to  the  theory  ad-  A  Uttle  more  mi^t  be  said  in  regard  to 
vanced  by  Bernoulli,  is  identical  with  the  longi-  stringed  instnunents.  The  strings  are,  in  gen- 
tudinal  vibration  of  a  straieht  bar  of  metaL  If  era],  so  narrow  that  when  vibnting  they  cut 
the  column  of  air  is  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  throt^fa  the  air,  communicating,  practical^,  nO' 
the  simplest  form  of  vibration  and  that  in  which  motion  to  the  air  and  therefore  emitting,  prac- 
it  emits  the  lowest  possible  note  is  such  that  tically,  no  sound  directly.  The  sound  wbJcb. 
the  air  moves  to  and  fro  at  both  ends  having  we  hear  therefore  comes  not  from  the  stringr 
a  node  at  the  middle.  The  first  overtone,  hav-  but  from  the  sotmding  boards  with  which  they 
ing  a  vibration  frequency  twice  that  of  the  are  always  placed  in  contact  It  is  thus  b»- 
fundamental,  is  produced  by  the  column  of  air  cause  the  sound  which  we  hear  comes  from  the 
vibrating  freely  at  both  ends,  vibrating  freely  jxidy  of  the  violin  and  scarcely  at  all  from  the 
at  the  middle,  and  having  nodes  at  pcunts  one-  strings  directly  that  its  quality  depends  so  much 
quarter  of  the  total  length  of  the  pipe  from  more  on  the  instrument  than  on  the  strings 
either  end.  The  second  overtone  nas  three  with  wUch  it  is  stretched, 
times,  the  third  overtone  four  times,  etc.,  the  Propsfation  of  Soond^—  When  a  sound  i» 
vibration  frequency  of  the  fundamental.  If  produced  tn  free  air  at  a  distance  from  all  ob- 
the  column  of  air  is  closed  at  one  end  the  low-  stacles  it  spreads  in  spherical  waves,  dinumsb- 
est  lone  which  it  can  emit  is  an  octave  below  ing  as  it  spreads  over  greater  and  greater  sur- 
the  lowest  tone  emitted  by  the  same  inpe  open  faces,  the  mtensity  of  Uie  sound  diminishing  a« 
at  both  ends.  The  overtones  in  this  case  are  the  wave  increases.  The  area  of  a  sphere  be- 
Uiree,  £ve,  seven,  etc.,  times  the  fundamental  jug  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius  we 
in  frequency.  The  analogy  o£  this  with  the  have  the  so^ajled  law  of  the  inverse  sqnare 
bar  of  metal  is  obvious.  It  might  be  added  that  of  the  distance.  The  velocity  of  propagation  ol 
according  to  Bernoulli's  theory  the  note  emit-  a,  sound  dirough  a  medium  is  independent  of 
ted  by  the  coliunn  of  air  is  such  that  the  the  pilch  of  the  sound  or  of  its  loudness  and 
sound  could  travel  from  the  open  end  to  the  depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  —  its 
first  node  during  one-anarter  of  a  vibration-  elasticity  and  its  density.  In  any  medium  the 
This,  only  approximately  true  in  the  case  of  velod^  of  the  sound  is  proportional  directly 
the  column  of  air,  is  very  stnctly  true  in  the  to  the  square  root  of  the  elasticity  and  in- 
case of  the  metal  rod.  It  follows  from  this  versely  to  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  the 
that  the  pitdi  of  the  note  emitted  by  a  column  medium.  Since  the  waves  follow  each  other 
of  air  can  be  varied  either  by_var>;ing  the  length  with  so  great  rapidity  that  the  air  docs  not  have 
of  the  column,  the  pitch  bemg  inversely  pro-  time  to  cool  durii^  compression  the  elasticity 
portional  to  the  length,  or  by  so  exciting  the  here  referred  to  is  that  of  adiabatic  compres- 
air  that  it  vibrates  according  to  the  higher  sion.  A  taUe  is  here  given  of  the  velod^  of 
forms  with  nodes  nearer  the  ends.    The  appli-  sound  in  various  media: 

cation   of   this   to   musical  instruments  is   very      ctrbonlcadd  bm S6a 

simple.     Take,  for  example,  organ  pipes  of  what     Air i.oot 

are  called  flue  stops  as  distinguished  from  reed      §J'^i°<*» *■  ■•* 

stops.     All    such    or^ji   pipes    are,   obviously,     SJ^ood ia'g» 

open  at  the  end  at  which  they  are  blown.    Ac-  Cos^n... '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'..'.'..'.'.    uiioo. 

cording  as  they  are  open  or  dosed  at  the  other      Ifoo 15,700 

end  they  are  called  open  or  closed  pipes.    Open  In  this  taMe  the  velocities  given  are  in  feet 

pipes  have  nodes  at  their  middle  when  sound-  per  second  and  at  0°  C.    A  variation  in  tem- 

ing    the    fundamental    note,    while    the    dosed  perature  produces   a  variation  in  the  velocity, 

jripcs  have  their  nodes  at  the  closed  end.    A  partieularly  in  die  case  of  gases.    A  rise  m 

closed    pipe  is  therefore   an  octave   lower  m  temperature  results  in  an  increase  of  velocity, 

pitch  than  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length,  ac-  the  increase  being  about  .18  per  cent  for  every 

curately  according  to  the  theory  of  Bernoulli,  degree  Centigrade  for  all  gases.    This  amounts 

but  as  a  matter  of  fact  only,  approximately  so.  to  a  little  less  than  two  feet  per  second  in  the 

In  a  pipe  organ  the  variation  in  pitch  is  accom-  case  of  air. 

plished  not  merely  by  using  open  and  closed  When    the    source    of    sound    Is    coming 

pipes,  but  principally  by  using  pipes  of  different  toward  the  observer,  the  observer  being  ttar 
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tionary,  the  sound  as  heard  is  of  a  higher  pitch 
than  il  the  source  were  stationary,  for  the  niuo- 
ber  of  waves  reaching  the  observer  per  second 
is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of 
sound  plus  the  velocity  of  the  source  to  the 
velocity  of  sound.  Similarly  when  the  source 
is  receding  from  the  observer  the  sound  re- 
ceived is,  of  lower  pitch.  The  change  is  strit 
ingly  observed  as  a  bicycle  bell  or  a  clanging 
street  car  gong  passes  close  Iw  an  observer.  In 
this  case  the  fall  in  pitch  is  abrupt  and  marked. 
Similar  phenomena  are  produced  as  the  ob- 
server approaches  or  recedes  from  a  stationary 
source.    This  is  called  Doppler's  principle. 

When  the  sound  instead  of  being  produced 
in  uniform  and  stationary  air  is  produced  in  air 
moving  with  various  velocities  the  phenomena 
are  much  complicated.  These  phenomena  were  * 
first  studied  with  care  in  connection  with  fog 
signals  by  Henry,  Tyndall,  and  Stokes.  It  wm 
an  old  observation  that  fog  signals  plainly  audi- 
ble at  a  very  great  distance  could  often  not  be 
heard  at  a  Httle  less  distance,  still  nearer  were 
audible  again,  still  nearer  inaudible,—  that  these 
regions  of  silence  and  audibility  varied,  not 
mere^  on  different  days,  but  rapidly  in  the 
most  mysterious  and  disconcerting  manner,  so 
much  so  as  to  receive  the  name  of  •sound 
ghosts.*  The  explanation,  for  a  loi^  time 
sought  in  vain,  was  ultimately  given  in  a  stig- 

Eestion  by  Stokes  that  they  were  due  to  a  varia- 
ility  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  different. 
strata  of  the  atmosphere.  The  result  of  such 
an  irregularity  would  be  that  the  sprea  " 
sound  waves  instead  of  remaining  s^t 
would  be  distorted  very  considerably.  Foi  _ 
ample,  the  waves  would  be  tipped  Back  if  the 
-wind  were  greater  at  the  higher  altitude  and 
against  the  sound.  In  such  case  the  sound 
would  rise  from  the  water  and  there  would  be 
a  region  dose  to  the  surface  over  which  the  fog 
signal  would  be  inaudible.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  the  wind  retarded  the  sound  less  above 
than  below,  or  if  die  wind  above  favored  the 
sound  the  wave  would  be  tipped  forward  and 
the  sound  would  descend  upon  the  sea  and 
there  would  be  a  resulting  area  of  audibili^. 
As  the  wind  at  different  altitudes  varies  greatly 
and  changes  abruptly  we  have  an  entirely  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

If  the  medium  through  which  the  sound  is 
being  propa^ted  is  not  homogeneous  another 
very  interesting  series  of  phenomena  will  occur. 
Whether  the  variation  in  homogeneity  results 
from  the  variation  in  composition  or  a  variation 
in  temperature,  the  effect  is  the  same.  A 
change  in  either  temperature  or  composition  re- 
sults in  general  in  a  change  in  the  velocity  of 
the  sound.  Whenever  sound  passes  from  one 
medium  to  another  or  from  one  re^on  to  an- 
other in  which  the  velocity  is  dSferent  the 
direction  of  the  sound  is  changed.  It  is  swd 
to  be  refracted.  The  law  of  refraction  is  a 
very  ^mple  one, —  that  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of 
the  angles  made  by  the  direction  of  propagation 
of  the  sound  in  the  two  media  vritn  a.  normal 
to  the  surface  separating  the  media  is  equal  to 
the  ratio  of  the  velocities  in  the  two  media. 
The  sound  is  thus  always  bent  toward  the  nor- 
mal in  |>assing  from  a  medium  in  which  the 
velocity  is  greater  to  a  medium  in  which  it  is 
less.  According  to  this  principle  the  so-called 
acoustical  lenses  have  been  made.  This  may 
be  done  by  filling  a  large  but  thin  walled  spher- 


ical balloon  with  sOme  heavy  gas.  Such  a  lens 
{iroperly  placed  will  focus  the  sound  of  the  tick- 
ing bf  a  watch  so  that  it  can  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance considerably  greater  than  that  at  which 
it  can  ordinarily  be  heard.  When  the  lens  b 
thus  made  with  heavy  gas  it  is  a  converging 
lens;  when  made  with  light  gas  it  is  a  diverging 
lens.  A  curious  but  imintentional  example  of 
the  latter  occurred  in  the  House  of  Parliament 
when  a  shaft  of  warm  air,  ri^e  through  the 
large  ventilator  in  the  middle  oi  tbe  floor,  so 
diverted  the  sound  that  a  speaker  on  one  ude 
could  not  be  heard  clearly  tqr  a  n 
diately  opposite  him. 

Whene 
medium  c  ._   .  .. 

velocity  is  different  a  certain  portion  is  re- 
flected, the  amount  reflected  depending  upon 
the  change  in  velocity  of  the  sound  and  upon 
the  an^Ie  at  which  it  strikes  the  surface  of 
separation.    This  furnishes  the  explanation  of 


of   thunder. 

When  the  reflecting  surface  is  a  solid  wall 
a  very  lat^  per  cent  of  the  sound  is  reflected 
how  much,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  nature  oi 
the  wall.  Under  these  circumstances  there  are 
produced  a  large  number  of  important  phe- 
nomena which  are  most  strikingly  mteresting  in 
connection  with  architectural  acoustics.  Under 
special  but  usually  accidental  conditions  very 
peculiar  phenomena  arise  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  whispering  galleries.  Whispering  gal- 
leries arc  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  general 
types  usually  illustrated,  followinE  the  lead  of 
Herschel,  by  the  dome  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London,  and  by  a  much  less  familiar  biuld- 
ing,  the  cathedra]  in  Girgenti.  In  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral  if  a  person  takes  a  position  at  one 
side  of  the  dome  and  very  close  to  the  wall  he 
can  whisper  with  great  ease  and  distinctness  to 
a  person  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  dome. 
This  is  not  the  case  of  focusing  sound  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  The  sound  starting  from  one 
point  18  carried  by  the  curved  surface  along 
(treat  circles  on  the  interior  of  the  almost  spher- 
ical dome.  The  sounds  traveling  by  all  these 
paths  meet  again  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
diameter.  As  distinguished  from  this  the  whis- 
pering gallery  in  the  cathedra!  at  Girgenti  is 
produced  by  a  single,  isolated,  but  focused  re- 
flection. A  better  and  more  familiar  illustra- 
tion of  this  was  until  recently  to  be  found  in 
the  Hall  of  Statues  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. It  is  a  necessary  condition  for  both  types 
of  whispering  gallenes  that  the  wall  surfaces 
should  be  smooth  and  free  from  great  projec- 
tions. The  vvhispering  gallery  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington  has  recently  been  destroyed  by 
replacing  the  formerly  smooth  spherical  ceiling 
by  a  rather  deeply  coffered  ceiling  in  plaster. 
Ilie  ideal  whispering  galleiy,  should  one  be 
planned,  would  be  secured  dv  constructing  a 
room  a  considerable  portion  of  whose  wall  sur- 
face would  be  part  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion with  foci  at  the  points  between  which  the 
whispering  is  to  occur.  Another  interesting  and 
somewhat  related  phenomenon  is  that  of  multi- 
ple reflections.  An  interesting  example  of  this 
recently  occurred  in  a  private  athletic  court  at 
Rbinebeck-on-the-Hudson.  In  this  case  the 
ceiling  was  a  smooth  dome  so  nearly  flat  that  its 
centre  of  curvature  was  at  a  <Ustance  below  the 
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Here 


ftoor  equal  to  the  haeht  of  the  rex 

the  echo  was  repeated  very  vcany   

the  sound  was  reflected  three  times  between 
nch  repetition  of  the  echo.  Sttch  special  fonns 
of  wallii  not  infrequently  occur  in  auditoriums, 
often  in  a  subtly  concealed  roanner,  and  are 
the  occauoo  of  mudi  annoyance.  It  might  be 
added  that  it  would  not  be  a  safe  generaliza- 
tion to  sa^  that  all  curVed  surfaces  are  bad  or 
that  all  disturbing  surfaces  are  curved. 

In  the  absence  of  specially  disturtung  sur- 
faces the  multiple  reflection  of  the  sound  re- 
sults in  a  general  reverberation,  which  is  from 
some  points  of  view  advantageous  and  from 
some  harmful.  The  reverberation  results  in  an 
increased  loudness  particularly  of  sustained 
tone.  On  the  other  hand  by  the  prolongation  of 
each  sound  it  results  in  more  or  less  confusion. 
When  the  room  is  to  be  used  for  musical  pur- 
poses, the  effect  of  this  reverberation,  unless  it 
be  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  is  to  Mend 
the  tones  and  to  fnve  to  the  performer  a  sense 
of  support  from  the  auditbriiun.  There  is  ap- 
porentt  a  nice  balance  which  for  the  best  mu- 
sical effects  must  be  accurately  attained  in  or- 
der to  fully  satisfy  e:q»ert  musical  taste.  The 
reverberation  in  the  room  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral loudness  and  even  the  loudness  at  the  sev- 
eral points  can  be  calculated  when  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room  and  the  absorbing  power  of 
its  various  surfaces  are  known. 

Another,  feature  of  architectural  acoustics  is 
ihe  phenomenon  of  interference.  Taking  Urst 
die  simplest  possible  case  when  a  sound  from 
a  distant  source  strikes  normally  on  a  plane 
wall,  the  refiected  waves  meeting  the  following 
on-coming  waves  produce  by  toeir  superposi- 
tion a  system  of  stationary  waves  parallel  to  the 
rcBecting  surface.  The  result  would  be  great 
nodal  and  antinodal  surfaces  parallel  to  the  re- 
flecting wall.  An  observer  moving  about  in 
such  a  medium  would  hear  the  sound  as  veiy 
loud  at  the  nodal  surfaces.  When  the  sound 
is  {produced  in  a  confined  space,  such  as  a  room, 
it  IS  reflected  from  wall  to  wall  many  times 
and  in  many  directions  before  it  is  ultimately 
absorbed.  The  result  is  an  exceedingly  com- 
plicated system  of  stationary  waves.  Under 
certain  conditions  the  sound  may  be  so  intense 


distant  it  is  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  andible. 
The  distribution  of  such  a  system  of  stationary 
waves  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  room,  the 
material  of  the  nails  and  the  position  of  the 
source  of  sound  It  also  depends  on  the  pitdi 
of  the  sounds. 

When  the  conditions  of  the  room  are  snch 
that  a  system  of  stationary  waves  are  so  formed 
that  a  r^on  of  Krcat  intensity  coincides  with 
the  source,  the  pnenomenon  of  resonance  oc- 
curs. That  is  to  say  the  emission  of  that  par- 
ticular note  will  be  increased  in  companson 
with  other  notes  of  such  pilch  that  their  great- 
est nodal  intensity  in  their  own  interference  sys- 
tems does  not  coincide  widi  the  source.  Tnis 
phenomenon  b  called  resonance.  Both  interfer- 
ence and  resonance  result  in  the  destruction  of 
cbordal  balance. 

Audition. —  The  ear  is  ordinarily  divided,  in 
anatomical  work,  into  three  parts,  the  outer,  the 
middle  and  the  inner  car.  The  drum  of  the 
ear  separates  the  outer  from  the  middle  ear, 
tbc  middle  ear  being  an  air  cavity  connected  1^ 


the  eustachian  tube  with  the  nasal  cavity.  The 
sound  is  conducted  across  the  middle  car  by  a 
system  of  three  bones  which  connect  the  drum 
with  another  membrane  separating  the  middle 
ear  from  the  inner  car.  The  inner  ear  b  a 
somewhat  complicated  cavity  in  the  solid  bone 
of  the  skull.  It  consists  essentially  of  three 
-  semi-circular  canals,  and  a  much  longer  and 
larffer  snailshell-like  cavity  called  the  cochlea. 
This  inner  car  is  separated  from  the  middle  ear 
not  merely  by  the  membrane  already  referred  to 
pressed  against  and  vibrated  by  the  bones,  but 
also  by  another  small  membrane.  Starting  from 
between  these  two  membranes  a  diaphragm 
runs  the  length  of  the  cochlea.  This  diaphraEm, 
somewhat  intricate  in  its  complete  structure,  has 
as  an  essendat  part  a  system  of  numerous 
stretched  fibres,  van'ing  in  length  and  probably 
alio  in  tension.  When  the  sound  is  conducted 
from  the  outer  ear  to  the  inner  ear  by  the 
three  bones  in  the  middle  ear,  the  vibration -is 
communicated  to  a  li<{nid  which  fills  the  inner 
ear.  This  liquid  in  vibratine  causes  the  small 
fibres  of  the  diapbri^m,  called  the  fibres  of 
Corti,  to  vibrate.  As  the  fibres  of  Corti  are  of 
difTerent  lengths  and  of  a  dilTerent  tension,  dif- 
ferent r^ons  of  the  diaphragm  respond  to  dif- 
ferent notes.  On  thb  diaphragm  terminate 
the  auditory  nerves  which  are  stimulated  by  the 
vibration  of  die  fibres,  and  communicate  the 
corresponding  sensation  to  the  brain.  The  vari- 
ation m  pitch  sensation  is  due  to  variation  in 
the  stimulated  region  of  the  diaphra^.  When 
the  sound  is  not  a  pure  tone  the  vanous  partial 
tones  excite  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
■haphtagm.  Wlien  two  notes  are  sounded,  each 
with  its  system  of  overtones,  there  are  r^ons 
of  the  diaphragm  more  or  less  excited  simul- 
taneously b^  the  two  systems.  When  the  two 
partials  which  excite  overlappins  regions  of 
the  diaphragm  are  not  of  exactly  the  same  pitch 
beats  occur  between  them.  These  beats  when 
slow  are  not  wholly  disagreeable,  and  having  a 
trcmulo  effect  in  moderate  use  are  not  without 
musical  value.  When,  however,  the  beats  are 
more  rapid,  and  Ihb  occurs  when  the  over- 
lapping partial  tones  differ  more  in  pitch,  the 
b«ita  lose  their  distinct  character  as  such  and 
produce  the  effect  known  as  discord  If  the 
two  partial  tones  differ  still  more  in  pitch  the 
regions  which  the^  excite  overlap  less  and  less 
and  the  discord  diminishes.  Following  out  this 
line  of  argument  Helmholti  was  able  to  show 
that  when  the  fundamentals  having;  harmonic 
upper  partials  bear  to  each  other  simple  ratios 
in  their  vibration  frequency  their  discord  is  a 
minimum,  deriving  in  this  way  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  musical  scale  as  useO  in  har- 
monic composition.  The  scale  thus  obtained  is 
the  true  or  natural  scale.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  successive  notes  are  not  equal,  but 
fall  into  two  groups  of  so-called  whole  and  half 
tone  intervals.  The  whole  tone  intervals  are 
not  equal  among  themselves  and  are  not  twice 
the  half  tone  intervals.  Therefore,  even  after 
inserting  sharps  and  flats  to  subdivide  the 
whole  tone  intervals  the  resulting  chromatic 
scale  is  not  one  of  equal  interval.  While  this 
is  the  scale  which  would  be  employed  by  instru- 
ments without  fixed  key-boards,  and  by  the  hu- 
man voice  accurately  trained,  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  instruments  with  fixed  key-boards  if 
such  instruments  are  to  be  used  in  di'ffcrent 
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For  (his  purpose  Bach  in  vented  a  scale 
called  the  equally  tempered  scale  in  which  all 
the  half  tone  interrafs  are  made  equal.  On 
this  scale  no  key  is  accurate,  but  no  key  is  so 
inaccurate  as  to  result  in  senous  discora.  The 
followii^  table  gives  the  vibration  frequency  of 
■'         -"■    ■■   ■■         ■'"  on   the 
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____^  _n  melodic  composition  —  that  __ 
sounded  in  sequence  —  the  simul- 
tanei^  necessary  for  harmonic  effect  was  ob- 
tained by  the  prolongation  of  one  note  into  the 
other.  Consult  Franklin,  F.  and  Macnutt,  B., 
'Liriit  and  Sound*  (1909);  Hamilton,  'Sound 
and  Its  Relation  to  Uusic'  (Boston  1911) ; 
Sabine,  'Architectural  Acoustics'  (Boston 
1906) ;  Saeltzer,  'Treatise  on  Acoustics  in  Con- 
nection with  Ventilation'  (New  York  1906). 
Wallace  Clement  Sabine, 
ProjtuoT  of  PhytUs,  Harvard  Universtty. 

ACQUAVIVA,  Andrcft  Matteo,  an'dri-a 
mifa-d  ak'wa-ve'va,  Duke  of  Atri  and  Prince 
of  Teramo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples:  b.  1456; 
d  1528.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  < Encyclopaedia,'  or 
'Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  "and  Sciences.' 
He  published  a  useful  work  under  that  title  in 
two  folio  volumes. 

ACQUI,  ^wc,  northern  luly.  (.1)  A  dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Alessandria,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  Area,  445 
square  miles.  Productions,  com  and  iruit. 
Qiestnut- trees  furnish  the  peasantry  with  an 
article  of  common  food,  and  silkworms  are 
reared  (2)  Its  capital  and  episcopal  city,  on 
the  Bormida,  18  miles  south  southwest  of  Ales- 
sandria, 37  miles  northwest  of  Genoa.  It  has 
commodious  hot  sulphur  baths,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  great  antiquity  and  for  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct  The  hot  sulphur  baths  were 
knovm  to  the  Romans,  who  called  the  place 
Aquir  Statiella.  There  is  an  extensive  trade 
in  wine,  silk  lace  and  rope.  Acqui  has  a 
cathedral,  a  royal  college,  and  is  a  bishop's  sec. 
It  was  taken  1:^  >be  Spaniards  in  1745;  retaken 
by  the  Piedmontese ;  and  afterward  dismantled 
by  the  French.    Pop.  about  16,000. 

ACQUISI'TIOH  is  the  act  by  which  a 
person  procures  property  in  a  thing;  also  the 
thin^  the  property  in  which  is  secured.  Original 
acquisition  is  that  by  which  a  man  secures  a 
property  in  a  thing  which  is  not  at  the  time  he 
acquires  it,  and  in  its  then  existing  condition, 
the  property  of  any  other  individual.  It  may 
result  from  occupancy,  accession  or  intellectual 

ACQUITTAL,  in  law,  the  judicial  setting 
free  or  releasing  a  person  from  a  contract,  debt 
or  other  obli^tion;  but  the  tenn  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  criminal  law  to  signify  the  de- 
liverance from  a  charge  of  an  offense,  either  by 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  a  jury,  or  by  simple 


operation  of  law,  as  in  the  case  of  an  accessory 
where  the  principal  is  acquitted.  In  the  United 
States  acquitial  may  be  the  result  of  some 
technical  defect  in  the  proceedings  or  by  the 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  accused  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  In  the  first  case  a  second  trial  of 
the  case  may  be  instituted,  but  the  second  case 
is  a  bar  to  any  further  prosecution  of  the  ac- 
cused for  the  same  offense.  This  is  guaranteed 
bv  a  constitutional  provision  that  mio  person 
sball  be  twice  put  m  jeopardy  for  the  same 
offense.* 

ACRffilT*^,  a  sub-family  of  butterflies  of 
the  family  Nymfhalidig,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  leading  genus  Acraa.  There  are  about  8S 
species,  mostly  African.  They  are  of  small  or 
moderate  size,  and  have  semi-transparent  wings, 
reddish-brown  marked  with  black. 

ACRA'NIA,  a  primary  division  of  Verte- 
brala  represented  by  Ampkioxut  (q.v.)  in 
which,  as  the  name  indicates,  there  is  no  skull, 
while  the  noiocbord  extends  to  the  anterior  end 
of  the  snout,  in  advance  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  There  is  no  tnie  brain,  the  region  cor- 
responding to  the  brain  of  the  gentiine  verte- 
brates being  very  imperfectly  differentiated 
There  are  only  two  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves,  and 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  spinal  nerves  do  not 
unite.  There  is  also  no  trace  of  Kmbs.  ITie 
pharynx  is  of  comparatively  immense  siie,  per- 
forated by  very  numerous  gill-slits,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  atrium.  The  hver  is  a  hollow 
pouch  of  the  intestine.  There  is  no  heart,  and 
the  blood  is  colorless.  The  numerous  nephridia 
remain  distinct  and  open  in  to  the  atrium.  There 
are  no  paired  eyes,  only  a  single  median  pig- 
ment-spot in  the  wall  of  the  brain ;  there  are  no 
ears,  though  an  olfactory  pit  is  present.  Tile 
repixMluction  glands  are  segmentally  arranged, 
but  have  no  ducts. 

ACRA'SIA  (Gr.  ixpaela,  intemperance),  a 
beautiful  woman,  the  personification  of  all  that 
is  intemperate  and  immoderate,  portrayed  in 
Spenser's  'Fserie  Queenc. '  Sne  lives  in  a 
■Bower  of  Bliss,*  on  a  floating  island,  in  which 
there  is  everything  to  delight  the  senses.  Her 
character  was  suggested  by  Circe,  but  prob- 
ably more  directly  by  the  Alcina  of  Ariosto. 

ACRB,  alter,  S 
Ptolemait,  other  lumu  .fmu, 
Accaron;  modem  French  St.  Jean  d'Acre), 
port  some  miles  north  of  Mt  Carmei,  on  the 
Bay  of  Acre,  opposite  Haifa  on  the  opposite 
horn.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
coast;  even  so,  it  is  much  choked  with  sand.  ■ 
Its  interest  is  chieflv  in  its  varied  and  pictur- 
esque past;  as  the  cnief  landing  place  for  inva- 
sion of  Syria,  it  has  perhaps  suffered  more  from 
political  revolutions  and  war  ravages  than  any 
other  place  in  history.  Its  name  first  occurs  in 
a  letter  of  King  Bumaburiasfa  of  Babylon  to 
Amenhotep  IV  of  Egypt,  c  1400  b.c  Soina- 
cherib  of  Assyria  captured  it  701  b.c,  and  his 
son  Esarhaddon  about  675  f^ve  it  to  the  King 
of  Tyre.  After  the  break-up  of  Alexander's 
empire,  Ptolemy  Soter  of  Egypt  took  possession 
of  it  and  renamed  it  Ptolemais;  it  afterward 
became  part  of  the  Seleucid  empire  of  Syria ; 
and  later  the  Romans  acquired  it  and  made  a 
colony  of  it.  Under  the  early  emfnre  it  was  a 
city  of  great  importance,  and  remnants  of  its 
grandeur  in  the  shape  of  fine  gi^te  and  marble 
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pillars  still  exist,  in  635  a.s.  the  Saracetis 
under  Khaled  and  Obeida  captured  it  and  Da- 
mascus. They  were  expelled  from  it  in  1110 
by  the  Crusaders,  who  made  it  their  principal 
port  and  retained  it  till  1187,  when  it  was  re- 
covered by  Saiadin.  Four  years  later  it  was 
retaleen  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Phl^  IJ 
of  France,  at  the  cost  of  100,000  lives.  They 
made  it  a  bishopric  and  gave  it  to  the  order  of 
St.  John  (Fr.  St  Jean,  from  which  it  took  its 
French  title).  These  held  it  for  just  a  century, 
despite  continual  assaults  from  the  Saracens; 
and  it  was  a  large,  rich  and  powerful  citv,  filled 
with  churches,  convents  and  hospitals.  In  1291, 
when  it  had  become  the  Ust  Christian  strong- 
bold  left  in  Syria,  the  Saracens  retook  it  after 
a  bloody  siege  which  injured  it  greatly.  Froth 
that  time  it  sank  rapidly.  In  1517  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  under  Selim  I ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  was  a  vast 
scene  of  ruin,  relieved  only  by  a  few  cottages, 
a  mosque  and  the  houses  of  French  factors. 
Toward  the  end  of  that  century  the  Turks, 
especially  Djczzar,  much  strengthened  and  im- 

f  roved  it,  and  it  rose  to  some  importance  again. 
t  is  best  known  in  modem  times  for  its  brave 
and  successful  defense  in  1799,  by  means  of  a 
body  of  English  soldiers  and  marines  under 
command  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  against  Napo- 
leon, who,  after  spending  61  days  before  it,  vizs 
obliged  to  retreat  It  continued  to  prosper  and 
be  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade  till  1832,  with 
consub  from  all  the  great  states,  though  crip- 
pled  t^  the  im[)osts,  monopolies  and  misgov- 
emment  with  which  the  Turks  blight  every  place 
that  endures  them.  On  the  revolt  of  Uehemet 
Ali,  the  great  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  his  son  Ibrahim 
besieged  it  for  five  months  and  21  days  in  the 
winter  of  1831-3%  and  before  he  captured  it  its 
public  and  private  buildings  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed. The  Egyptians  repaired  and  improved 
its  fortifications;  but  on  3  Nov.  1840  a  three- 
hours  bombardment  hv  a  combined  English, 
Austrian  and  Turkish  fleet  reduced  it  to  a  ruin. 
The  Turks  were  again  put  in  possession  of  it 
in  1841. 

ACRE,  fi'ker,  originally  *field,»  "pasture,' 
'hunting-ground";  hut  later  a  rough  measure 
of  size,  somewhat  similar  in  different  countries, 
and  supposed  to  represent  what  one  man  could 
plow  in  a  day.  The  Italian  term  giomate  (day's 
work)  is  significant  on  this  point.  In  England 
reckoned  as  the  amount  a  yoke  of  oxen  could 
plow  in  a  day,  till  the  laws  of  the  13lh  century 
and  later  settled  a  definite  measure.  There 
and  in  the  United  States  this  is  termed  the 
statute  acre,  old  customary  acres  being  still  used 
in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  as  well  as  In 
several  English  counties,  all  different  and  some 
of  them  less  than  half  the  statute,  while  others 
are  more  than  double.  The  statute  acre  is  43,- 
560  square  feet,  or  4,840  square  yards,  or  loO 
square  rods  or  perches  (from  the  yard  and  the 
rod  or  jfole  with  which  it  was  measured)  ;  also 
divided  into  4  roods,  though  this  and  perch  are 
mere  book-words  in  the  United  States  at  least 
as  is  the  square  "chain"  of  22  yards  or  484 
square  ^ards,  from  the  surveyor's  chain  used  in 
measunog  it  As  commonly  measured  in  feet 
in  the  Eastern  States  the  acre  is  a  sqiure  meas- 
uring 208  feet  SVi  inches  on  the  side.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  varions  measures  in  relation 
ici  the  English  and  American  acre  as  the  unit. 


The  German  em[Hre  having  adopted  the  French 
metrical  system,  the  German  morgm  are  becom- 
ing of  historical  significance  merely. 
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ACRfl  RIVER,  alcra.  South  America  (also 
called  ACQUIRY,  aTtfr-ri),  a  tributary  of  the 
Purus  River.     Its  sources  are  on  the  eastern 
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parallel  to  and  norlli  of  the  Madeira,  emptying 
into  the  Amazon  west  of  Uan&os.  Together 
these  rivers  give  access  to  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able rubber  forest  district  long  in  dispute  be- 
tween Bolivia,  Peru  and  Braiil. 

ACR£  territory.     See  Brazil. 

ACRES,  a'k^rz.  Bob,  an  awkward  young 
country  booby  of  the  gentleman  class  of  Eng- 
land, who  figures  in  Sheridan's  comedy  of  <lw 
Rival*. ' 


adolescence.  Consult  Osier,  'Modem  Medi- 
cine>  (Vol.  VI,  New  York  1910) ;  Je!Ut!e  and 
While,  'Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System* 
(1917)  ;  Gushing,  'The  Pituitary  Body'  (1913). 


ACRISIUS,  a-krish'i-&s,  in  Gredc  mythol- 
ogy, King  of  Ai^os.  He  expelled  his  twin 
brother  Prcetus  (q.v.)  from  his  inheritance  and 
for  B  time  ruled  alone  in  Tiryns  and  Argoi, 
but  was  later  forced  lo  surrender  to  his  brotner 
the-  former  kingdom.  He  was  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Delphic  amphictyoiny.  For  the 
legend  concerning  the  prediction  of^  the  oracle 
tl^t  he  would  die  at  the  hands  of  his  grandson, 
see  Perseus. 

ACROBAT.    See  Gymnastics. 

ACROCBRAUNIUM,  alc'r6-se-ra'ne-uni, 
the  northwestern  promontory  of  Epirus,  with 
mountains  called  Acroceraunia  ('thunder- 
peaks*),  which  separated  the  Ionian  and  Adri- 
atic Seas,  and  were  noted  for  attracting  storms, 
and  hence  dreaded  by  mariners.  Its  modem 
name  is  Qiimara  or  Cape  Glossa,  or  Cape 
Linguetta. 

AC'ROCORIN'THUS,  in  andent  times  the 
acropolis  or  dtadel  of  Corinth :  a  sleep  rock 
nearly  1.900  feet  high,  overhanging  the  city,  and 
crowned  with  the  remains  of  Venetian  and 
Turkish  fortifications,  ruins  of  mosques  and 
dwelling-houses,  and  also  a  barrack  with  a  few 
soldiers.  On  its  top  stood  of  old  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite. 

ACROLEIN,  a  colorless  liquid  which  has 
a  veiy  irritating  odor.  Its  chemical  formula 
is  CiHiCHO.  Acrolein  is  produced  in  the 
incomplete  combustion  of  fats  and  when  glyc- 
erin is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
wick  of  a  candle  is  left  smoldering  after  the 
flame  has  been  blown  out  some  acrolein  is 
produced.     It  is  classed  with  the  aldehydes. 

ACROLITHS  (Or.  si^ifying  ■extremiUes 
of  stone"),  statues  of  which  head,  hands  and 
feet  were  of  marble,  attached  to  a  trunk  of 
wood,  covered  with  drapery,  or  gilt.  The 
Athene  Areia  of  the  Plataeans  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  is  one  of  the  best  known  acroliths. 

ACROMEG'ALY  (Or.,  signifying  'ex- 
tremes enlarged"),  a  disease  first  described  by 
Marie  in  1886,  as  a  permanent  enlargement  or 
ove^lTowth  of  the  extremities  —  head,  bands 
and  feet, —  caused  by  certain  tyi>es_  of  tumor, 
chiefly  adenomate,  of  the  hypophysis  or  jritui- 
tary  gland.  Both  sexes,  but  a  larger  percent- 
afce  of  the  female,  are  subject  to  the  disease 
which  has  a  gradual  beginning,  usually  in  the 
thirties.  Giants  are  mostly  cases  of  acrome- 
galy which  are  arrested  early  and  which  have 


ACROP'OLIS,  the  high  part  of  any  an- 
cient Greek  city;  usually  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  city  and  frequently  its  dtadel. 
Notable  among  such  dtadels  were  the  Acropo- 
leis of  Argos,  of  Uesscne,  of  Thebes  and  ol 
Corinth;  but  pre-eminently  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  to  which  the  name  is  now  chiefly  ap- 
plied This  was  the  original  dty  (as  indeed 
most  of  die  acropolises  date  from  the  times 
of  barbaric  insecurity),  later  the  upper  dty  as 
.distinguished  from  the  lower,  and  was  built 
upon  a  separate  spur  or  butte  of  Hymettus. 
llie  hill  rises  out  of  the  plain,  a  mass  of  rock 
about  260  feet  hi^  with  precipitous  sides  save 
for  a  narrow  access  at  the  western  end  where 
there  was  a  zigzag  road  tor  chariots.  The  sum- 
mit of  this  rock  lorms  an  uneven  plain  SOO  by 
1,150  feet  at  the  maximum  breadth  and  length. 
Within  this  area  were  reared,  chiefly  in  the 
days  o£  Pericles,  remarkable  specimens  of  ar- 
chitectural art.  The  buildings  were  grouped 
around  two  principal  temples,  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Ereditheum.  Between  these  temples 
stood  the  statue  of  Athene  Promachos  ('fighter 
in  front*),  by  Phidias,  the  helmet  and  spear 
of  which  were  the  first  objects  visible  from  the 
sea.  About  these  centre-pieces,  covering  the 
rocky  height  and  extending  down  the  steep 
sides,  were  lesser  temples,  statues,  theatres, 
fanes  and  odea  (music  halls).  Among  the 
famous  buildings  on  the  sides  of  the  Acropolis 
were  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the  Odeum  of 
Pericles  and  the  Odeum,  built  by  Herodes  At- 
ticus  in  honor  of  his  wife  Regilla.  The  rav- 
ages of  acddent  and  war  and  Athenian  maihte- 
merchants,  and  in  case  of  the  Parthenon  (q.v.) 
its  deliberate  dismantling  by  Lord  Elgin  early 
in  the  19th  century,  have  lawty  destroyed  and 
despoiled  these  classic  works.  Arclueologists 
have  secured  many  important  remains  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  are  preserved  in  the  col- 
lection! of  various  European  capitals  and  in 
the  new  ardueological  museum  at  Athens. 

AC'ROPOL'ITA,  Georgius,  Byzantine  his- 
torian and  statesman:  b.  Constantinople  1217; 
d.  1282.  Appointed  'great  logothete"  or  chan- 
cellor in  1244,  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches  in  1274.  His  'Annales,*  coverine  the 
period  frgm  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins  in  1204,  to  its  recovery  in  1261  1^ 
Michael  Paleoloeus,  is  a  valuable  contemporaiy 
work  which,  witk  his  other  writii^,  was  puh- 
lished  in  a  complete  edition  in  190J,  Consult 
Hdsenbcrg,  A,  "Teubner  Series'  (Vol.  II, 
which  contains  a  full  life,  with  tubliography 
Leipzig  1903). 

ACROS'TIC,  a  poetical  composition,  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  that  the  initial  letters  of 
each  line,  taken  in  rfrder,  form  a  person's  name 
or  other  complete  word  or  words.  This  kind  of 
poetical  trifling  was  very  popular  with  the 
French  poets  from  the  time  of  Frauds  I  until 
Louis  XIV.  Among  other  English  writers,  Sir 
John  Davies,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century- 
amused  himself  in  this  way.  He  produced  26 
pieces  called  'Hymns  to  Astrea,'  each  of  them 
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forming  an  acrostic  upon  the  .. . 

Regina.    The  followtng  is  an  exampli 

'    ~  bl  Tiitfia,  goddesi  true. 


S  SDstinui  to  heu  tlu  vulur  aew, 
A  Dd  hssd  tbem  eft  with  [Ucuara. 


R  icht  eIwI  un  I  (hat  now  I  litre, 
B  '■)  in  Huh  <Ur>  whireta  yoo  cira 

0  nM  happuiMi  ukd  slory: 

1  t  afler  ytn  I  ahould  bs  bom, 

N  o  doabt  I  aliailil  tnf  tiirthda7  K«ni, 
A  dmtniig  jtoor  oreM  ■tory. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  12  psakns 
written  accortline  to  this  principle.  Of  these 
the  119th  Psalm  is  the  most  remarkable;  it  con- 
sists of  22  stanzas,  each  of  which  commences 
with  a  Hebrew  letter  and  is  called  by  its  name. 
'  Acrostic  verse  is  no  longer  cultivated  Iv  serious 
poets,  and  has  in  fact  been  relegated  mainly  to 
country  newspapers,  except  as  a  jest  or  social 
pastime.  Edgar  Allen  Foe,  however,  vrrote 
some  striking  acrostics,  varying  the  form  with 

Seat  iiu^enuity.  One  example,  beginning  with 
:  first  letter  of  the  first  line,  the  secotid  of  the 
second,  and  so  on,  forms  a  lady's  name. 

AC'ROTE'RION  ('extremity")  in  archi- 
tecture, an  ornament  —  statue,  palmette,  or 
leaf -decoration  —  placed  on  the  apex  of  a  pedi- 
ment or  one  of  its  lower  angles. 

ACT.  In  the  drama,  one  of  the  parts 
into  which  a  play  is  divided,  to  mark  change  of 
time  or  place,  to  give  a  respite  to  the  actors  and 
audience  from  the  strain  and  physical  fatigue 
of  sitting  intent  on  a  long  play,  and  to  enable 
actors  to  change  costumes  and  managers  to 
change  scenery.  In  Greek  plays,  where  there 
was  no  scenery  and  no  change  of  costume,  there 
were  no  separate  acts, —  the  episodes  s^rated 
by  the  lyrical  portions  being  not  such  either  in 
design  or  effect, —  and  the  action  was  continuous 
from  bwinning  to  end  and  the  unities  strictly 
observedT  If  the  principal  actors  left  the  stage, 
the  chorus  took  up  the  argument  and  con- 
tributed an  integral  part  of  the  play;  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  comment  on  the  action,  but  often 
by  supplying  necessary  information  impossible 
to  ^ve  in  the  regular  speeches.  When  it  was 
desired  to  develop  the  story  further  than  the 
Mnglc  play  could  conveniently  do,  another 
drama, —  etymoloKically  the  same  as  acl^ — car- 
ried it  on  to  anoucr  time  or  place,  fotnung  the 
common  Greek  triloeies,  or  groups  of  three,  in 
which  the  same  characters  reappear.  The 
Roman  theatre  first  adopted  the  division  into 
acts,  suspending  all  stage  business  in  the  in- 
tervals. They  made  the  regular  number  five, 
and  Horace  sets  this  down  as  a  fixed  rule  of  art. 
On  the  revival  of  letters  it  was  almost  univer* 
sally  used  by  dramatists;  and  that  it  rests  on 
something  more  than  caprice  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare  who  cared  nothing  for 
fixed  rules  of  art  and  utterly  disregarded  the 
imities,  never  varies  this  division.  For  a  great 
drama  there  is  a  real  reason,  thonrii  in  light 
comeify  it  is  admost  universally  dropped  at 
present.  The  natural  division  is  into  three, — 
introduction,  climax  and  conclusion ;  and  die 
central  act  still  fulfils  the  same  function.  But 
for  a  great  action  this  is  apt  to  hurry  matters 
too  fast  for  a  proper  development  either  of 


character  or  interest;  hence  the  first  and  the  last 
act  are  doubled,  the  approach  to  the  main  point 
and  the  preparation  for  the  catastrophe  being 
both  rencfered  more  gradual.  Some  critics  have 
laid  down  exact  rules  as  to  the  part  each  act 
is  to  sustain  in  a  play;  but  these  cannot  be 
justified  and  have  never  been  regarded.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  each  act  imould  form  a 
certain  unit^,  ending  with  a  point  of  deep  but 
suspended  interest,  yet  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole.  Moliere  began  the  three- 
act  comedy;  but  even  to  an  impatient  genera- 
tion this  is  too  short  for  a  play  of  power,  and 
four  is  most  preferred.    See  Drama. 

In  latv, — (1)  Anything  officially  done  by 
the  court,  as  the  prases  ''Acts  of  Court,' 
•Acts  of  Sederunt,*  etc.  (21  In  bankntptcy, 
an  act  the  commission  of  which  by  a  debtor 
renders  him  liable  to  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt. 
(3)  In  civil  law,  a  writing  which  states  in  a 
legal  form  that  a  thing  has  been  said,  done  or 
agreed.  (4)  In  evidence,  the  act  of  one  con- 
spirator performed  in  pursuance  of  the  common 
design  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  his  co- 
conspirators. (5)  Acts  done,  distinguished  into 
acts  of  God  (q.  v.),  of  the  law  and  of  men. 

In  mental  fhilosophy,  an  operation  of  the 
mind  supposed  to  require  the  putting  forth  of 
energy,  as  distinguished  from  a  slate  of  mind 
in  which  the  faculties  remain  passive.  In  this 
sense  such  expressions  as  the  following  arc 
used:  The  act  of  thinking,  the  act  of  judging, 
the  act  of  resolving,  the  act  of  reasoning  or  of 
reason;  each  of  these  bein^  viewed  as  a  single 
operation  of  the  human  mind. 

/«  parliamtntary  language,  an  ellipsis  for 
a  law  enacted  by  a  congress,  legislature,  parlia- 
ment, etc.  A  statute,  law  or  edict,  consisting 
of  a  bill  which  has  been  successfully  carried 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress  or  legislature, 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  executive.  See 
specific  title  infra.  Act  of  God;  Act  of  Settle- 
ment; Act  OF  Supremacy;  Act  of  Toleration ; 
Act  of  UNiFOHMmr;  Acts  of  Conckess;  Acts 
OF  Parliament;  Acts  of  Trade;  Bills,  Course 
of;  Bills,  Private. 

■In  theology,  the  carrying  out  of  an  opera- 
tion in  a  moment,  as  contradistin^ishcd  from 
the  performance  of  a  work  requiring  a  con- 
siderable time  for  its  accomphshment. 

In   nnitiersilies,   of   old,   the  commencement 
'taUnK  of  degrees;  now  disused  save  as  a  form 


must  defend  against  three  opponents  named  l^ 
the  proctors. 

ACT  OF  GOD,  an  accident  which  arises 
from  a  cause  which  operates  without  inter- 
ference or  aid  from  man.  The  term  is  some- 
times used  as  equivalent  to  inevitable  accident, 
but  incorrectly  according  to  some  authorities, 
although  Sir  William  Jones  proposed  the  use 
of  •inevitable  accident*  instead  of  "act  of 
God.» 

ACT  OF  INDEMNITY,  or  ACT  OP 
OBLIVION,  an  English  statute  of  1660,  en- 
titled •An  Act  of  Free  and  General!  Pardon, 
Indemmiity  and  Oblivion*  by  which  all  poli- 
tical offences  committed  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  pardoned,  certain  of- 
fenders  mentioned   by  name   in   the   act   being 


trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I 


the 
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ACT  OF  SBTTLBHENT,  ao  act  of  the 
Parliament  of  England  in  1701,  vesting  the 
hereditary  right  to  the  English  throne  in  So- 
phia, Electress  of  Hanover,  and  her  Protestant 
descendants,  constituting  the  source  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  House  of  Hanover  or  Bruns- 
wicK,   the  present  ruling   line.    The   act  pro- 


t  of  Parliament 
ACT  OF  SUPREMACY.   (1)   An  a 


:  of 


the  Parliament  of  England,  in  1534,  by  which 
the  Idng  was  made  the  sole  and  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England.  (2)  A  re-enact- 
ment of  the  above,  with  changes,  in  1539. 

ACT  OF  TOLERATION,  usually  known 
as  the  Toleration  Act,  an  act  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  granting  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship,  under  certain  comparatively 
moderate  conditions,  to  all  dissenters  from  the 
established  Church  of  England  except  Romau 
Catholics  and  persons  denying  the  Trinity.  This 
act,  as  confirmed  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was 
the  basis  of  various  subsequent  measures  of 
religious  toleration,  culminating  in  the  Catholic 
Rehef  Act  of  Georae  IV,  and  the  still  more 
liberal  legislation  ot  Victoria, 

ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY.  (1)  An  act  of 
the  Parliament  of  England  (1559)  adopting  a 
revised  liturgy  for  the  Church  of  England, 
entitled  'An  jVct  for  the  Uniformihr  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  Service  in  the  Church,  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments,"  (2)  An 
act  of  Parliament  (1662)  requiring  that  the 
revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Ordina- 
tion of  Ministers,  and  no  other,  should  be  used 
in  all  places  of  pubhc  worship  and  be  assented 
to  by  clergymen.  By  this  test  more  than  2,000 
non-conforming  clermTnen  were  ejected  from 
their  churches.  It  took  effect  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day  (24  Au^.  1663),  and  accordingly  Is 
known  in  English  history  as  the  'Bartholomew 
Act,"  the  day  of  its  enforcement  being  known 
as  "Black  Bartholomew.* 

ACT'A  DI'URNA  ("Daily  Acts") ;  also 
called  Acta  Popuu,  "Acts  of  the  People*; 
PUBLICA,  "Public  Acts";  Urbama,  '^Municipal 
Acts."  Written  daily  newspapers  in  ancient 
Rome,  posted  up  in  public  to  be  read  or 
copied,  then  taken  down  and  filed  in  the  public 
archives.  The  news  was  collected  by  reporters 
(actnarii)  employed  by  the  state,  and  con- 
sisted at  much  the  same  sort  of  matter  as  that 
contained  in  modem  newspapers ;  a  miscellftny 
of  everything  that  might  interest  the  citizen, 
from  the  latest  war  news,  abstracts  of  the  best 
speeches  in  the  Senate  or  Forum  or  the  courts, 
the  most  important  legal  decisions  or  political 
events,  probably  even  to  interviews,  down  to 
the  most  trivial  gossip  of  the  town, —  not  only 
births,  marriages,  divorces  and  deaths,  murders, 
domestic  inEericities  and  accidents,  but  any  un- 
usual omens  or  prodigies,  lusKS  nature,  etc, 
Petronius  in  'Trimalchio's  Feast'  gives  an  ad- 
mirable burlesque  of  it.  The  letters  of  Romans 
to  out-of-town  friends  were  regularly  furnished 
with  spicy  news  from  the  Acta  Dinrna,  which 
seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  older  'An- 
nates' or  yearly  chronicles,  too  slow  for  the 
active  later  republic  and  only  reporting  the 
more  important  occurrences,  some  time  after 
131  B.C.  The  usual  statement  is  that  Julius 
Cxsar  introduced  them;  but  it  hardly  seems 


probable  that  the  Roman  people,  c 


century  and  did  not  think  of  it  again  until  it 
was  invented  for  them.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  in  use  in  Cisar's  time,  for  he 
ordered  Antony's  offer  of  a  crown  to  him  on 
the  Lupercalia  to  be  set  down  in  the  Acta 
Diurna.  Consult  Le  Qerc,  'Roman  News- 
papers' (in  French,  1838,  entertaining  but  not 
cautioui  in  facts) ;  Hubner,  'Acta  ■  of  the 
Roman  Republic'    (in  Latin,  Leipzig  1860). 

ACTjG'A,  a  genus  of  American  plants  of 
the  family  Ranunculacete.  A.  alba  or  white 
cohosh^  or  baneberry,  is  found  in  rocky  woods 
from  Georgia  northward.  A.  rubra,  red  cohosh, 
or  red  baneberry,  is  widely  distributed  in  east- 
em  North  Amenca. 

ACTA  K'RUDITO'RUM,  the  first  literary 
journal  of  Germany.  It  was  started  in  1682  tw 
Prof.   Otto   UenclK  of  Leipzig,  and  enjoyed 


decline  in  value  and  in  the  number 
of  its  subscribers;  and  the  irregularity  of  Us 
^fpearance  became  at  length  so  great  that  the 
last  volume,  for  1776,  was  published  in  1^ 
exactly  a  century  from  the  time  when  the 
journal  was  commenced.  The  whole  consists 
of  117  quarto  volumes,  including  the  supple- 
mentary volumes  and  int^ces.  In  this  journal 
Leibnitz  first  gave  to  the  world  his  notions 
respecting  the  differential  calculus. 

ACT.ffi'ON,  ak-te'on,  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  son  of  Aristzus  and  Autonoe  (a  daughter 
of  Cadmus),  a  great  hunter.  He  was  turned 
into  a  stag  bv  Artemis  (Diana)  for  looking 
at  her  when  she  was  bathing  (or,  as  some  say, 
for  boasting  that  he  was  supenor  to  her  in 
hunting),  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  hia  own 
dogs.  This  incident  is  exhibited  in  various 
ancient  works  of  art. 

ACTA  SANCTO'RUM,  or  MARTY- 
RUM,  the  collective  title  given  to  several  old 


applied  especially  to  one  extensive  collection 
begun  by  the  Jesuit  Rosweyd,  and  continued 
by  }.  Bolland.  The  work  was  carried  on  (1661) 
1^  a  society  of  learned  Jesuits,  who  were  styled 
Bollandists,  until  1794,  when  its  further  prog- 
ress was  prevented  through  the  invasion  of 
Holland  by  the  French.  In  recent  timet  the 
undertaking  has  been  resumed. 
ACTIN'IA.  See  SEA-ArraMowt 
ACTINIATUA  {Gr.  aktis,  ray),  the  sea- 
anemones.    See  Antkozoa  ;    SEA-ANEMOirE. 

ACTINIUM.  A  radio-active  substanoe 
discovered  by  Debieme  in  1900,  while  working 
up  uranium  residues  in  the  Curie  laboratory. 
It  has  the  chemical  properties  of  an  element 
between  calcium  and  lanthanum.  All  efforts 
to  isolate  it  from  the  rare  earths,  with  whi<ji 
it  is  found  in  mixture,  have  failed,  and  its 
place  of  origin  in  the  uranium  series  has  not 
been  discovered  Actinium  gives  off  the  same 
Idnds  of  rays  as  radium  but  the  emanation 
diminishes  to  half  its  initial  vi^r  in  a  few 
seconds.  Like  radium  and  polonmm,  actinium 
is  prepared  from  pitchblende  and  belongs  to 
the  iron  group.  Actinium  preparations  which 
are  some  months  old  emit  a,  fi   and   r   rays. 
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The   last   however,   hsve   a   lower   penetratinK 

Juality  than  those  of  radiuin  or  thorium.  By 
Factional  crystallization  of  the  double  nitrate 
of  the  rare  earths  and  magnesium  nitrate 
preparations  of  actinimn  have  been  obtained 
which  show  100,000  times  the  radio-acdvity  of 
uranium.  The  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
actinium  affords  a  series  of  six  successive 
products.  Actinium  preparations  are  lughly 
radio-active  and  induce  radio-activiOr  in  sur- 
rounding objects.  As  with  other  radio-active 
substances  the  ultimate  product  of  actinium  is 
helium.  Actiniian  salts  evolve  an  inert  ras 
having  the  molecular  weight  of  (about)  70. 
(See  RADiOACnviTY).  Consult  Rutherford,  £., 
'Radio-Active  Substances  and  TTieir  Radia- 
tions'   (Cambridge,  £ng.  1913), 

ACTIN'OGRAPH,  a  name  sometimes 
pven  to  the  actinometer  (q.v.),  especially  when 
It  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  an  automatic  record 
of  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  simplest 
form  of  this  instrument  is  one  in  which  stand- 
ard photog 
to  the  s 

ACTINOMXTER,     an 

measuring  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action 
of  the  sun's  rays.  For  use  in  photography  for 
the  judging  of  times  of  exposure,  the  essential 
part  of  the  instrument  is  a  strip  of  sensitive 
silver  paper  which  is  blackened  bv  the  sun's 
rays,  the  time  required  to  darken  tne  ^aper  to 
I   definite   shade  being   taken  ' 


may  be  made  the  basis  of  an  actinometer;  but 
the  indications  of  instruments  in  which  the 
fundamental  chemical  changes  are  different  will 
not  necessarily  agree  wim  one  another,  be- 
cause any  given  actinometer  shows  nothing  but 
the  intensity  of  the  particular  part  of  the  spec- 
trum which  performs  the  chemical  change 
upon  which  that  instrument  is  based.  Sir  John 
Herschel's  actinometer  was  a  thermometer 
whose  bulb  contained  a  blue  solution  of  sul' 
phate  of  copper  and  ammonia.  The  expansion 
of  this  solution,  by  absorbing  the  .sun  s  rays, 
measured  the  quantity  of  chemical  rays  in  Qie 
sunshine.  Bunsen,  Draper  and  Roscoe  selected 
instruments  sensitive  to  certain  selected  radia- 
tions, such  as  cause  chemical  or  other  changes. 
In  this  case  the  sun's  rays  perform  molecular 
work  and  are  measured  by  the  effects.  For 
example,  when  a  chlorine  and  hydrogen  miX' 
ture  IS  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
quantity  of  acid  producecf  in  a  given  period  is 
a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  rays  which 
produced  it.  Ferric-oxalate  and  chloride  of 
iron  dissolved  in  water  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  give  out  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  given  off  ma^  be  used 
as  a  hasis  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
rays.  A  photographic  plate  exposed  for  a 
short  period  of  time  receives  an  impression 
the  intensity  of  which  is  determined  by  a  scale 
of  tints  or  shades,  and  this  intensity  of  the 
impression  in  a  given  period  is  made  the  basis 
for  determining  the  intensity  of  the  sunshine. 
When  the  sensitive  element  used  as  a  measur- 
ing medium,  absorbs  all  the  radiation  of  all 
wave-lengths  the  instrument  is  more  properly 
called   a    pyrheliometer    (q.v.). 

ACTINOMETRY,  in  general,  the  measure- 
ment of  either  the  relative  or  absolute  effect 


of  solar  or  other  radiation.  In  particular,  it 
refers  lo  the  measurements  of  only  actinic  ef- 
fects, i.  e.,  chemical,  photographic  and  simitair 


ACTINOHYCO'SIS,  a  disease  due  to  a 
vegetable  parasite  known  as  the  ray  fungus, 
Actinomyces  bovis,  of  the  fungus  class.  This 
fungus  lives  its  life  in  grasses  and  plants  and 
thus  infects  cattle,  in  which  animals  it  is  com- 
parative^ frequent,  causing  the  disease  known 
as  "big  ]aw,"  or  'lumpy  jaw.'  These  in  turn 
affect  man.  It  is  also  found  in  horses,  pigs, 
sheep,  deer  and  llama.  The  disease  has  oeen 
recognized  since  1825  and  is  often  mistaken  for 
cancerous,  tuberculosis  or  syphilitic  tumors. 
Bollinger  first  accurately  described  the  disease 
in  cattle  in  1877.  It  is  found  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  the  Americas.  The  fungus  is  found 
in  alt  tumors  and  abscesses  of  the  disease  and 
is  readily  delected  by  the  microscope.  Cattle 
are  usually  affected  in  the  salivary  glands,  the 
inferior  maxillary  bones,  the  tongue,  (esophagus 
and  idiarynx.  Hogs  are  generally  affected  in 
the  udder.  Great  difference  of  oi«nion  exists 
r^arding  the  position  of  the  fungus,  but  it  is 


generally  held  that  part  of  its  life  is  spent  o 

a  plant  nost.    Grasses  with  sharp  awns  appee 

be  a  chief   agency   for  the  transfer  oi   the 


ippear 


ray  fun^s  to  cattle.  The  general  treatment 
consists  in  opening,  draining  and  steriliiing  the 
abscesses^  wherever  accesstole,  and  by  aunin- 
istering  internally  potassium  iodide.  The  dis- 
ease pursues  a  slow,  chronic  course.  Infection 
in  man  and  cattle  most  f requently_  takes  place 
through  diseased  teeth  or  abrasions  of  the 
membrane  of  the  mouth.    See  Para- 


In  man  the  symptoms  are  often  very  ob- 
scure. Some  infections  of  the  Inngs  have 
appeared  to  be  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Pathologically  the  disease  is  one  of  new  con- 
nective tissue  formation  with  abscess  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  chronic  disease,  and  often  is  a 
slow,  snppurativc  affair  affecting  the  tissues 
about  the  pharynx  and  neck.  The  bones,  lungs' 
and  intestinal  tract  may  be  affected.  The  diag- 
nosis (nay  be  readily  made  by  the  microscope. 


Bulletin  No.  2  (1893)  ;  Salmon,  D.  ^.,  ^i  .... 
•Special  Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle  ana 
Cattl(^'Feedin^>  Report  of  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  1904,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  (Washington  1904).  For  the 
disease  in  man  consult  Osier,  'Modern  Medi- 
cine'  (New  York  and  Philadelphia  1910). 

ACTIN'OPHONE,  better  known  as  the 
radiophone    (q.v.), 

ACTINOZO'A,  or  AITTHOZOA,  a  class 
of  coelente rates  which  exist  only  in  the  polyp 
state,  not  giving  rise  to  a  medusa  form.  Ther 
are  represented  by  the  sea-anemone  (q,v.) 
and  coral  polyps.  Their  bodies  are  va«- 
shaped,  usually  fixed  at  one  end,  though  most 
of  them  are  capable  of  slowly  moving  about. 
They  are  provided  with  a  digestive  sac  partially 
free  from  the  body-cavity  opening  into  it  b&- 
low  and  held  in  place  by  six  or  eight  mesen- 
teries radiating  from  the  digestive  cavity  and 
dividing  (he  perivisceral  space  into  chambers. 
The  mouth  is  surrounded  willi  a  cinde  of  ten- 
t«cles  which  are  hollow,  conmiiDiicatitig  directlj 
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with  die  perivisceral  chambers.  There  is  a 
slightly  marked  bi-lateral  synunetric  To  the 
edges  of  the  mesenteries  (usually  the  free 
ones)  are  attached  the  reproductive  glands, 
both  male  and  female,  or  of  one  sex  alone; 
also  the  "craspeda,"  or  mesenterial  filaments, 
which  contain  a  large  number  of  threadcells 
(q.v.).  The  body  is  either  entirely  fleshy  or 
secretes  a  calcareous  or  horny  coral-stock,  and 
when  the  species  is  social  it  is  connected  by  a 
cccnenchyme.  Jn  some  forms,  as  sea-^ns 
(q.v.)  the  entire  colony  is  capable  of  limited 
locomotion.  There  is  no  well-marked  nervous 
system,  but  a  plexus  of  fusiform  ganglionic 
cells  connected  by  nerve-fibres  in  the  base  of 
actinians.  Reproduction  takes  places  by  self- 
division,  gemmation,  or  by  eggs,  the  sexes, 
being  separate  or  united  in  tlte  same  individual ; 
the  young  undergoing  a  blastula  and  gastrula 
conation  and  then  becomine  fixed. 

The  Actinozoa  are  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes, the  Zoantharia  and  the  Atcyonaria 
(qqv.). 

ACTION.  In  lata,  the  formal  demand  oE 
one's  right  from  another  person,  made  and  in- 
sisted in  a  court  of  justice  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  person  and  the  subject-matter  of 
litigation.  In  a  quite  common  sense,  action 
includes  all  the  formal  proceedings  in  a  court 
of  justice  attendant  upon  the  demand  of  a  ri^t 
made  by  one  person,  or  party,  of  another  in 
such  court,  including  an  adjudication  upon  the 
right,    and   its   enforcement   or   denial    by   the 

The  parties  to  an  action  are  called  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  and  the  former  is  said  to  sue  or 
prosecute  the  latter,  hence  the  word  suit  instead 
of  action.  In  some  few  instances  the  redress 
souf^t  by  a  dvil  action  consists  in  the  recovery 
of  some  specific  article  of  property  wrongful^ 
and  unlawfully  taken  by  the  defendant  from 
the  plaintiS,  but  most  frequently  the  object  of 
an  action  is  to  obtain  compensation  in  money 
for  an  injury  complained  of,  which  compensa' 
tton  is  techmcally  called  damages. 

Ti *:„_  ig  5jij  to  temunate  properly  at 
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Civil  actions  are  those  actions  which  have 
for  their  object  the  recovery  of  private  rights, 
or  of  damages  for  their  infraction. 

Criminal  actions  are  those  actions  prose- 
cuted in  a  court  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  against  one  or  more  persons  ac- 
cused of  a  crime. 

Transitory  actions  are  those  civil  actions  the 
cause  of  which  might  have  arisen  in  one  place 
or  county  as  well  as  another. 

Local  actions  are  those  civil  actions  the  cause 
of  which  could  have  arisen  in  some  particular 
place  or  countyonly. 

Personal  actions  are  Hiose  dvil  actions  which 
are  brought  for  the  recovery  of  personal  prop- 
erty, for  the  enforcement  of  some  contract  or 
to  recover  damages  for  the  commission  of  an 
injury  to  the  person  or  property. 

Real  actions  are  those  brought  for  the  re- 
covery of  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments. 
Mixed  actions  arc  those  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both  real  and  persona!  actions. 

In  higher  theoretical  meekanics  the  word 
■action*  IS  used  to  signify  the  value  of  a  cer- 
tain integral,  whose  form  may  vaiv  according  lo 
the  character  of  the  problem  in  hand.  In  the 
case  of  a  single  particle  the  action  is  the  space 


int^rat  of  the  momentum  of  the  particle,  or  tt 
is  double  the  time  integral  of  its  kinetic  energy. 
In  a  system  of  such  particles  the  total  action  is 
the  sum  of  the  actions  of  the  constituent  parti- 
cles. It  is  probable  that  the  physical  prindpie 
corresponding  to  the  mathematical  expression 
called  •action*  will  some  day  be  exhibited  to 
us  in  a  simple  form;  but  u^  to  the  present 
time  no  mathematidan  or  phystdst  has  succeed- 
ed in  doing  this.  The  importance  of  'action* 
as  a  mathematical  conception  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  theorem,  which  nas  lone  been 
known :  'If  the  sum  of  the  potential  andldnetic 
energies  of  a  system  is  the  same  in  all  Its 
configurations,  then,  of  all  the  sets  of  paths  tqr 
which  the  parts  of  the  system  can  be  guided  by 
frictionless  constraint  to  pass  from  one  given 
configuration  to  another,  that  one  for  whic£  the 
action  is  least  is  the  natural  one,  and  requires  no 
restraint.'  The  theorem  just  staled  is  loiown  as 
Maupertuis'  "principle  of  least  action.*  There  is 
also  a  prindpie  of^  stationary  action,  and  one 
of  varying  action;  but  it  is  impossible  to  eluci- 
date these  without  a  prohibitive  amount  of 
mathematics.  The  last  two  piindples  were 
formulated  by  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton. 

/n  theoretical  mechanics  the  word  "ac- 
tion,* is  also  used  to  signify  a  force  acting 
upon  a  body,  as  in  the  expression  'action  and 
reaction.*    See  Force;  Motion,  Law  of. 

In  applied  mechanics  the  mechanism  by 
which  some  operation  is  effected  in  a  machine 
is  often  called  the  action  of  the  machine ;  dius 
we  speak  of  the  action  of  a  gun,  meaning  the 
mechanism  governing  the  loading  and  firing 
of  the  guni  or  of  the  action  of  a  piano,  mean- 
ing the  combination  of  keys,  hammers  and 
other  parts,  by  which  the  player  causes  the 
strings  of  the  instrument  to  vibrate. 

Consult  Holmes,  'The  Common  Law' ;  Pol- 
lock and  Maitland,  'English  Law>:  and  Sohm, 
'Institutes  of  Roman  Law'  (2d  ed,,  1901). 

ACTIUH,  ak'shium,  Greece,  now  Akri,  a 
promontory  on  the  west  coast  jutting  out  from 
the  northwest  extremity  of  Acamania,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta 
(old  Ambrida),  opposite  Prevesa  and  just 
north  of  Santa  Maura  (old  Leucadia).  Forts 
Punta  and  Aktium  defend  it.  It  represents  one 
of  the  greatest  of  historical  landmarks :  the 
naval  battle  of  2  Sept.  31  a.c,  between  Octavi- 
anus  (later  the  Emperor  Augustus)  and  An- 
tony, which  dedded  the  mastership  of  the  then 
dvihzed  world.  For  the  reasons  of  the  en- 
gagement, see  Antonhis;  it  was  fought  by  him, 
not  for  victory  but  for  escape,  which  partly  ex- 
plains its  haff-heartedness  and  result  on  his 
side.  Both  armies  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore 
watching  it.  After  waiting  four  days  for  a 
calm  they  engaged  about  noon  on  the  ^fth. 
Antony  had  some  500  large  ships,  Octavianus 
fewer  and  lighter  ones.  Antony  on  his  right 
was  opposed  to  Agrippa,  Octavianus  on  his  to 
Caelius;  Oeopatra's  60  were  in  the  rear  sup- 
porting Antons^s  forces.  Antony's  .vessels  were 
huge  hulks,  too  clumsy  for  manoeuvring;  but  on 
the  other  hand  so  impenetrable  with  iron-bolted 
timbers  and  brass  plates  and  spikes  that  Octa- 
vianus' galleys  dared  not  ram  them  for  fear 
of  shattering  themselves,  and  sidrmished  rapidly 
around,  hurling  missiles  and  trying  to  board.  It 
was  more  like  itie  besieging  of  forts  than  a  naval 
battle;  one  of  Antony's  tall  structures  bring 
often   surrounded  witft  fliree  or  four  of  m 
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nimble  foes  pouring  darts  and  fire-balls  into  it, 
to  which  it  relied  (rom  catapults  loaded  with 
heavy  misiiles.  At  length  Agrippa  used  his 
mperior  numbers  to  attempt  a  flanking  move- 
ment ;  Antony's  flag-captain  drew  his  wing 
away  from  the  centre  to  prevent  it;  Cleopatra 
lode  alann,  and  to  make  sure  of  escape  her 
squadron  broke  through  the  front  rank,  throw- 
ing it  into  disorder,  and  sailed  awajr  for  Egypt. 
Antony  jumped  into  a  small  galley  and  followed 
her,  leaving  his  command  to  its  fate;  even  to  it 
fought  on  tilt  about  4  p,  m.,  when  300  *t»pi  bad 
be«i  taken  and  muiy  burned,  and  5,000  men 
killed;  it  then  yielded  The  land  army  surren- 
dered a  wedc  later.  In  commemoration  of  the 
triumph  Octavianus  enlarged  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Actinm,  dedicated  his  trophies  there, 
instituted  quinquennial  games  and  built  Nicop> 
oHs  ("city  of  victory")  on  the  site  of  his  annvs 
camp,  near  the  modem  Prcvesa.  (Plutarch's 
'Lite  of  Antony'  is  the  only  first-hand  account 
in  an  ^iglish  translation-  and  Dion  Cassius,  in 
Greek,  is  much  later  and  less  judicious).  See 
Antonius,  Mabcus;  Augustus;  Cuopatka. 

ACTON,  John  Bmcrich  Edward  Dalbere, 
Barow.  histonan;  b.  Naples,  10  Jan.  1834;  d. 
Bavaria.  19  June  1902.  He  was  educated  under 
Dr.  (afterward  Cardinal)  Wiseman  at  Oscott 
College,  England,  and  at  Munich  under  Ignatius 
von  Dollinger,  whose  friend  and  adherent  he 
remained  throughout  life.  He  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Carlow  (1859)  and  for  Bridg- 
north (1865),  but  was  tmseated  on  a  scrutiny  of 
the  vote ;  created  a  peer  (Baron  Acton  of  Alden- 
ham)  in  18C0  by  Gladstone,  whose  trusted  friend 
and  adviser  he  was.  A  strong  Liberal  in  poli- 
tics and  religion,  he  founded  the  'Home  and 
Foreign  Review'  (1862-64)  in  the  interest  of 
the  liberal  Catholic  party,  and  adopted  the 
Home  Rule  idea  before  Gladstone  himself.  At 
the   (Ecumenical   Council   in   Rome    (1870)    he 


r^us  professor  of  modem  history  at  Cam- 
bndge  University.  A  scholar  of^  wide  and  vast 
eruaition,  his  passion  for  acquiring  knowledge 
seemed  to  act  as  a  check  upon  his  productive 
powers.  No  modem  man  of  such  first-rate 
abilities  has  left  so  few  literary  productions  by 
which  posterity  may  judge  of  those  abilities. 
Between  1868^  he  gave  to  the  press  a  few 
historical  essays  and  anonymous  letters :  and 
in  1895  he  published  a  'Lecture  on  the  Study 
of  History.*  In  1882  he  planned  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  liberty,  but  never  earned  out 
the  design.  His  university  lectures  were  mod- 
els of  narrative,  fullness  of  thought  and  flaw- 
less exactitude  of  statement.  'The  Cambridge 
Modem  History'  (Vol.  I,  1902)  was  plaimed 
and  outlined  by  him. 

ACTON,  Sis  John  Pnncls  Edward,  Eng- 
lish adventurer,  son  of  an  English  physician 
and  a  French  lady:  b.  Besancon,  France,  tnpt. 
3  Jime  1737;  d.  Sicilv,  12  Aug.  1811  Entering 
the  Tuscan  navy  under  his  uncle's  auspices,  he 
commanded  a  frigate  in  the  Algerian  expedi- 
tion of  1775,  performed  darii^  exploits  in  cov- 
ering its  retreat  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
Caramanico,  favorite  of  Q  tie  en  Caroline  of 
Naples ;  and  the  Queen,  ambitious  of  playing  a 
lai^e  European  part,  persuaded  her  btvther, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  lend  Acton  to 
her  to  reorganize  her  navy.    He  soon  liecame 


her  prime  favorite,  com mander-in-clnef  by  both 
land  and  sea,  and  ultimately  prime  minister, 
shelving  Caramanico  on  foreign  missions.  He 
improved  the  roads  and  ports,  but  excited  great 
discontent  by  the  consequent  taxation  and  the 
positions  given  to  foreigners.  In  1793  he 
formed  the  league  between  Naples,  Austria  and 
England  against  France:  in  1798  the  French 
victories  forced  him  to  fly  with  the  royal  fam- 
ily to  Sicily,  and  the  Parthenopean  Republic 
was  fonned.  Five  months  later  they  were 
back  and  he,  with  a  "Junta  of  Slate,"  insti- 
tuted a  reign  of  terror,  sending  many  to  the 
prison  or  the  block.  In  1804  he  was  removed 
at  French  demand,  and  in  1806,  when  the 
French  entered  Naples,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
refine  in  Sicily  a^n,  where  he  died  with  the 
ill  Will  of  all  parties. 

ACTON,  Thomas  Coxon,  American  finan- 
cier and  public  official:  b.  New  York,  23  Feb. 
1823  \  d.  there,  1898.  He  was  a  leading  Imker, 
and  m  early  years  was  assistant  to  the  coimty 
clerk  and  deputy  register;  1860-69  mctropob- 
tan  police  commissioner  \S62~C9  president  of 
the  board.  During  the  draft  riots  of  July  1863 
he  commanded  the  entire  police  force  in  person 
for  a  week,  rendering  highly  valuable  service. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Assay  Office  1870-82,  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  Slates  at  New  York  1882-86.  He 
was  always  an  active  agent  in  administrative 
and  social  reforms  in  the  city;  carried  through 
against  bitter  opposition  the  creation  of  a  paid 
lire  department ;  and  assisted  in  founding  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  He  declined  a  nonunation 
for  mayor. 

ACTORS'  CHURCH  ALLIANCE  OP 
AMERICA,  an  organization  whose  purpose  is 
to  establish  a  closer  relation  between  the 
church  and  the  theatre,  founded  in  1899  by 
Walter  E.  Bentle^  a  dei^onnan  who  had  once 
been  an  actor.  It  uses  its  influence  against 
theatrical  performances  on  Sundays  ana  pro- 
vides chaplains  of  all  denominations  to  care  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  all  connected  _  with  the 
dramatic  profession.  It  is  affiliated  with  a  sim- 
ilar organization  in  Great  Britain.  The  total 
membership  is  about  5,000  and  it  has  at  its  call 
about  1,500  chaplains  in  400  American  cities. 

ACTS,  Apocryphal.     See  Apocrypha. 

ACTS  OP  THE  APOSTLES.  One  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  The  titit 
Aeli  of  the  Apostles  (simply  Acts  in  the  old 
Codex  Sirioiticus) ,  was  not  bestowed  by  the 
author,  and  does  not  correspond  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  work.  The  book  seeks  to  describe 
a  great  historical  fact,  namely  the  growth  and 
ex|iansion  of  the  Christian  Church,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  from  its  be- 
ginning in  [he  small  group  of  personal  friends 

■   ■■    ■  '        '  '  'who  "  ' 


and  disciples  of  Jesus  (w 
ing  u 


';")" 


trated  the  Gentile 

gained  a  foothold  in  the  capital  of  the 
Rome  itself.  That  this,  and  not  to  record  the 
acts  or  deeds  of  the  apostles,  was  the  purpose 
of  the  work  is  indicated  in  i,  8,  which  forecasts 
the  general  plan  and  contents.  The  narrative 
begins  with  Jesus'  last  interview  with  His  disci- 
ples before  His  ascension,  and  then  exhibits 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian 
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community  or  church,  externally,  in  virtue  of 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  and  of  the 

S reaching  and  missionary  activity  of  the  spirit- 
lied  apostles,  especially  Peter  and  John ;  and 
internally,  in  reference  to  certain  details  of 
or^nization  and  modes  of  conduct  and  wor- 
ship.    In  its   first  stages  the  •""'—•"'■"•  "o" 


time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  ao- 
diorities,  who  tried  in  vain  to  check  its  progrus 
(i,  I — vi,  7).  A  crisis  came  when  Stephen,  a 
Hellenistic  Jewish  convert,  who  had  defined 
this  as  different  from  and  superior  to  the 
existing  Jewish  system,  suffered  martyrdom, 
and  a  violent  persecution  of  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  followed.  The  resultant  scattering 
of  active  Christian  workers  throughout  Pales- 
tine only  fostered  the  growth  of  the  new 
movement  and  soon  Christian  disciples  and 
communities  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  land  (vi,  8  — viii,  39). 

As  yet,  however,  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached  to  none  but  Jews.  But  soon,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  the  movement  took 
on  a  larger  scope,  and  to  the  Gentile  world 
the  blessings  of  the  new  faith  were  made 
known.  The  historian  notes  three  significant 
facts  that  were  influential  in  bringing  about 
this  great  rcsultr  (1)  The  conversion  of  Saul, 
the  ardent  Jewish  persecutor,  destined  to  be- 
come the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (ix, 
1-30) ;  (2)  The  revelation  to  Peter  in  the 
of    the    Roman    centurion    Comeliu;        ' 


and  its  consequences  (xi,  19-30).  After  noting 
the  vain  attemjpt  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  to  check 
the  growth  of^  the  Church  (Ch.  xii),  the  in- 
terest of  the  narrative  centres  on  the  great 
Gentile-missionary  propaganda,  of  which  the 
chief  exponent  and  champion  was  the  Apostle 
Paul.  The  first  section  of  this  (xiiL  1  — iv, 
35)  fells  how  Paul  and  Barnabas,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  the  first  to  conduct 
a  mission  to  the  Gentiles  on  a  large  scale,  and 
how  the  seal  was  set  or  this  work  by  the  apos- 
tolic council  at  Jerusalem.  The  remainder  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  Paul's  subsequent  mis- 
sionary activity,  first  in  the  East  (Asia  Minor, 

■  ,  Achaia)   and  then,  after  hi: 
..    _  .    ,      onment,  '     " 
prisoner    (xv,    36' 
somewhat  abruptly. 

As  'Acts'  is  the. only  early  account  in  exist- 
ence of  the  apostolic  periocC  and  is  also  our 
one  and  only  source  lor  the  historical  back- 
ground of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  thus  enables  us 
to  construct  an  intelligible  outline  of  the  great 
apostle's  career,  its  value  is  inestimable. 

Because  of  its  great  importance  'Acts'  has 
been  subjected  to  a  criticism  more  severe  than 
has  been  meted  out  to  any  other  New  Testa- 
ment book  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
fourth  Gospel. 

The  traditional  view  that  'Acts'  was  writT 
ten  by  Luke  the  physician,  one  of  Paul's  com- 
panion3  and  fellow- workers,  the  author  of  the 
third  Gospel,  may  be  said  still  to  hold  its  place. 
No  other  view  has  succeeded  in  gaining  any 
general  acceptance.  The  uniformity  of  siyfc 
and  vocabulary  shows  quite  conclusively  that 
the  book  is  the  work  of  one  hand,  and  until  a 
more    plausible    view    is    set    forth    the    early 


church's  tradition  that  it  was  Luke's  hand  is  to 

The  problem  of  thfe  sources  used  by  the 
author  of  'Acts'  is  of  special  interest  The 
narrative,  as  far  as  xv,  35,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  relates  facts  that  transpired  or  were 
well  Imown  in  the  Aramaic-speakii^  circles  of 
the  early  Jewtsb-Christian  church.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Chs.  i-xii.  The  remainder  of 
the  narrative  is  mainly  concerned  with  Paul's 
mission  to  the  Gentiles.  Recent  investigations 
(such  as  those  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Torrey,  noted  be- 
fow)  have  only  made  quite  probable  what  had 
been  suggested  earlier,  namely,  that  for  the 
material  ^vcn  in  i,  1  —  xv,  35,  Luke  depended 
in  the  main  on  wHtten  Aramaic  sources,  which 
he  himself  translated  quite  Uterally,  adding 
only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  his  own 
free  composition.  It  most  be  said,  however, 
that  this  view  needs  a  thorough  testing  and 
sifting  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  final. 

For  the  remainder  of  his  narrative  (xv,  36 
to  the  end),  Luke  must  have  depended  partly 
on  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries  of  those 
cognizant  with  the  facts,  including  the  Apostle 
Paul  himself,  and  partly  on  his  own  memory 
concerning  those  events  with  which  he  was 
personally  acquainted.  This  personal  respon- 
sibility is  proDably  indicated  by  the  author  in 
the  use  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the  so- 
called  "we"  sections  fxvi,  10-17,  and  xx,  5,  to 
the  end  of  the  book),  sometimes  called  *the 
tra  ve  1-document.* 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  (he 
sources  is  that  of  the  credibility  and  accuracy 
of  'Acts.'  Of  the  credibility  of  the  narrative 
in  its  general  outline  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able ({uestion.  But  its  accuracy  in  detail,  in 
many  instances,  ts  open  to  doubt.  Such  errors 
as  exist  may' be  due  in  some  cases  to  the  source 
Luke  was  using;  in  others,  to  imperfect  or  in- 
correct information  which  he  took  to  be  re- 
liable; in  others,  to  simple  omissions  of  facts 
which  Luke  may  have  known  but  chose  not  to 
mention,  and  in  still  others  to  a  failure  on 
Luke's  part  to  grasp  the  significance  of  events, 
or  to  carelessness  in  the  way  he  set  them 
down.  The  differences,  e.  g.,  between  the  story 
of  Paul's  conversion,  m  Ch.  ix,  and  the  sub- 
sequent accounts  in  Chs.  xxii  and  xxvi,  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  Ch.  ix  Luke  has  simply 
transcribed  without  alteration  a  written  source, 
while  in  the  later  passages  he  set  down  Paul's 
own  account  as  he  remembered  hearing  it  given. 
The  discrepancies  between  Ch.  xv  and  Paul's 
own  account  in  Gal.  ii,  1-10,  of  his  experiences 
at  the  council,  may  be  due  lo  Luke's  faithful 
transcription  of  an  Aramaic  source  written 
from  a  point  of  view  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Paul  himself.  If  the  "we*  sections 
alone  cover  the  events  and  period  of  Paul's 
career  with  which  Luke  was  personally  ac- 
quainted or  connected,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Luke  taxy  not  have  been  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  small  details  of  Paul's  relations  to  the 
churches  of  Corinth  and  Ephesus  as  these  are 
revealed  in  Paul's  letters.  But  such  discrepan- 
cies, which  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  betu'een  'Acts'  and  some 
parts  of  Paul's  Epistles,  are  more  than  offset 
by  the  numerous  and  often  reciprocally  ex- 
planatory agreements  between  the  two.  This 
IS  the  more  significant  when  we  conader  that 
diere   is    no   probability   that   Luke  had    read 
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tliese  Epistles  when  he  wrote  *Acts.'  That 
Luke  always  caught  Paul's  vicwpoinl  and  ac- 
curately comprehended  the  motivea  and  prin- 
ciples that  actuated  the  apostle  cannot  be  as- 
sumed. Paul  was  admired  and  loved  by  many, 
but  thoroughly  understood  by  very  few  in  the 
earl^   church.     Luke's   aim   was   not,   however, 


Gospel,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  until 
it  re^ed  Rome,  the  world-capitaL  So  viewed, 
the  author's  work  must  be  pronounced  a  re- 
markable achievement,  one  of  the  greatest 
books  ever  written.  It  is  the  worthy  com- 
panion and  sequel  to  the  author's  Gospel,  in 
which  he  set  forth  "the  things  Jesus  btgan  both 
to  do  and  teach"  (Acts  i,  1). 

Bibliography. —  Besides  the  standard  com- 
mentaries, e.  g,,  by  H.  H.  Wendt  in  the  Meyer- 
Weiss  series  (m  German)  by  R.  J.  KnowUng 
in  the  'Expositor's  Greek  Testament,'  by  J.  R. 
Lumby  in  the  'Cambriitee  Bible,'  or  hy  J.  Ver- 
non Bartlett  in  <The  Nev/  Century  Bibte,>  the 
most  up-to-date  discussions  will  be  found  in 
'The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  by  A.  Hamadc 
(London  1909)  ;  'Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  New  Testament,'  by  James  Mof- 
fatt  (New  York  1911),  and  'The  Composition 
and  Date  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  by  C.  C 
Torrey  (Cambridge  1916). 

The  Fallowing  works  also  may  be  consulted: 
Commentaries  r  Andrews,  in  'The  Westmin- 
ster New  Testament'  (New  York  and  London 
1908) ;  Holtzmann,  H.  J.,  'Hand-Kommentar 
zam  Neuen  Testament'  (Freiburg  1892);  Gil- 
bert, in  'Bible  for  Home  and  School'  (New 
York  1908)  :  Lietzmann,  'Handbuch  7um  Neuen 
Testament'  (Tubingen  1908).  Introductions  i 
Bacon,  in  'New  Testament  Handbook  Series' 
(New  York  1903)  ;  Von  Soden  'Early  Christian 
Literature'  (ib.,  1906).  General  Works  ; 
Balmer,  'Die  Eomfahrt  des  Apostels  Paulus 
imd  die  Seefahrtskunde  im  romischen  Kaiser- 
leitaller'  (Bem-Miinchenbuchsee  1905)  ;  Chase, 
'The  Historical  Credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles'  (London  1902)  ;  Clemen,  'Die  Apos- 
teigeschichte'  (Giessen  1905) ;  Ritschl,  'Die 
Enstehung  der  altkatholischen  Kirche'  (Bonn 
185?)  ;  Ramsay,  'The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire  before  170  A.D.'  (New  York  1893)  ; 
Weiisacker,  'The  Apostolic  Age'  (Edinburgh 
.  1894);  'Date  of  Acts  and  the  Synoptic  (Jos- 
pels'    (New  York  and  London  1911), 

Edward  E.  NotmsE, 
Professor   Biblical   Theology,   Hartford   Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS.  The  two 
branches  of  Congress  are  co-ordinate  in  le^s- 


s  power  has  practically  been 
nullified  by  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  amend- 
ing such  bills  which  the  Constitution  ^ves.to 
the  Senate.  In  one  case  this  freedom  was  ex- 
ercised to  the 'extent  of  placing  872  amend- 
ments in  a  single  House  bill  and  of  eliminating 
everything  but  the  enacting  clause  and  substi- 
tuting a  new  bill.  Annually  many  thousands 
of  UIIs  and  resolutions  are  introduced  by  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  (during  the  61st 


Congress  nearly  46,000),  are  then  deferred  to 
the  proper  committees  for  consideration,  and 
if  worthy  of  presentation  and  action  by  Con- 
gress are  mtroduced  for  debate.  While  the 
in^ressional    committee    system    is   crude. 


Erforms  excellent  work  in  killing  off  worth- 
is  bills.     When  a  bill  has  been  pas     '   ' 
either  Honse  it  is  sent  to  the  other  for 


if  -passed  tnr  that  branch  the  'enrolled*  coi»y, 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  is  sent  to  the  President 
If  he  su;a  it  or  allow  it  to  become  a  law,  it 
takes  effect  at  the  time  designated  in  the  MIL 
but  if  he  veto  it,  then  it  must  be  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  in  both 
Houses  before  it  can  become  a  law  without  his 
si^ature.  If  the  bill  fail  to  receive  the  two- 
thirds  vote  it  is  then  a  nullity  and  has  no 
effect.  (See  Bills,  CotnisE  of;  Bills,  Pri- 
vate). AH  acts  of  Congress  for  each  session 
are  edited,  printed  and  published  by  authority 
of  Congress,  under  the  mscretion  of  the  secre- 
tary otstate,  in  the  'Statutes  at  Large.'  All 
acts  of  Congress  remaining  in  force  1  Dec. 
1873  were  codified  in  1874  in  the  'Revised 
Statutes'  and  from  time  to  time  successive  vol- 
umes of  supplementary  acts  have  been  issued. 
The  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
codified  in  1912.  Consult  Hart,  A.  B.,  'Actual 
(Jovemment'  (New  York  1903)  ;  Reinsch,  P.  S., 
'American  Legislatures  and  Legislative  Meth- 
ods' (New  York  1907) ;  Bryee,  James,  'Ameri- 
can Commonwealth'  (4th  ed.,  New  York  1910)  ; 
Ford,  H.  J.,  'Cost  of  Our  National  (Govern- 
ment' (New  York  1910) ;  Hfaids,  A.  C,  'Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives'  (1909). 

ACTS  OF  HOSTILITY,  actions  of  one 
nation  against  another  signifying  its  intention 
to  impose  its  will  by  force,  not  always  jphysical. 
Acts  of  hostility  may  be  of  a  diplomatic,  com- 
mercial, civil  or  military  character.  An  ulti- 
matum delivered  by  one  nation  to  another, 
whose  terms  are  so  harsh  as  to  be  utterly  un- 
acceptable, may  be  termed  an  act  of  hostility, 
in  a  diplomatic  sense.  The  blockade  of  a 
cotmtry^s  ports  against  food  supplies  is  an  act 
of  hostility  in  a  commercial  sense,  though  not 
a  shot  may  be  fired.  A  mililary  act  of  hostility 
usually  involves  actual  invasion,  as  the  raiding 
of  Columbus,  N.  M.,  by  the  Mexican  Villa. 
though  in  that  case  the  Mexican  Ckjvemment 
was  not  considered  responsible  for  his  act. 

t  of 


,    ._  enforce  certain  or  specified  rules  of 

conduct  or  defining  and  conferring  rights  upon 
persons  or  withholding  them  from  certain  per- 
sons or  classes  of  persons.'  In  acts  other  than 
those  granting  money  to  the  Crown,  the  enact- 
ing clause  reads ;  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Kin^E 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.^ 
When  money  is  granted  to  the  Crown  the  en- 
acting clause  is  prefaced  W  the  words :  "Most 
gracious'  Sovereign,  we.  Your  Majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  CJreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  Parliament  assembled,  towards  making  good 
the  supply  which  we  hare  cheerfnlly  granted  to 


Cii. 


I  Coogk 


ACTS  OP  TRADE— ACTUARIAL  SOCISTT  OF  AMERICA 


Eur  Majesty  in  this  session  of  Parliament, 
ve  oesolved  to  grant  unto  your  Majes^  the 
sums  hereinafter  mentioned;  and  do  therefore 
it  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  that  it  may 
macted,'  etc.    Thus  the  collective  body  of 


such  declarations  is  the 
of  the  realm  of  the  British  nation  and  is  the 
highest  legal  authoiity  recognized,  whicli  can- 
not be  amended  or  repealed  without  the  same 
authority  of  Parliameot  It  binds  every  sub- 
ject and  every  alien  (with  few  exceptions! 
and,  if  named  therein,  the  sovereign  him  sell. 
Unless  a  specific  date  be  set  by  the  act  itself, 
an  act  of  Parliament  takes  effect  immediately 
a  receiving  the  sovereign's  signature.    Acts  of 


I  subdivision  un  which  case  it  is  called 
genera!)  or  a  subordinate  part  (in  which  case 
it  is  called  local).  Private  acts  are  those  which 
relate  to  particular  persons  and  private  con- 
cerns. (See  Bills,  PhivateI,  Originally  the 
whole  number  of  acts  passed  during  each  ses- 
sion constituted  a  singfe  statute  having  a  gen- 
eral title  and  for  this  reason  acts  of  Parliament 
are  referred  to  by  the  year  of  the  sovereign's 
reign  and  the  chapter  of  the  statutes  of  that 
year,  e.  g.,  2  and  3  Richard  111,  c  45.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Short  Titles  Act  of  1892 
imiMrtant  acts  up  to  that  time  may  be  cited  bj 
their  short  titles,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively. Most  of  the  recent  acts  have  borne 
short  titles.  See  Great  Bbitain  —  Paruauent. 
ACTS  OP  TRADE,  a  series  of  acts  to 
regulate  trade  pissed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment between  1660  and  1674.  These  acts  levied 
heavy  duties  in  England  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  salt  provisions  imported  from  the  col- 
onies. The  mtenl  was  to  protect  the  British 
landlord,  but  the  actual  result  was  to  force  the 
colonists   to    seek  other  markets   where    they 


manufactories.  On  non-colonial  importations 
heavy  or  prohibitory  duties  were  imimscd  to 
give  protection  to  colonial  products  which  were 
admitted  into  Elngland  imder  nominal  duties. 
Enumerated  goods  (such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  grain,  meats,  indigo,  ginger,  fustic, 
molasses.  South  Carolina  rice,  etc)   were  re- 

3uired  to  be  shipped  to_  England  and  heavy 
uties  were  levied  upon  intercolonial  trade  so 
as  to  force  the  shipment  of  such  articles  to 
England.  In  order  to  prevent  trade  with  other 
countries  or  their  colonies  and  to  encourage 
the  colonial  production  of  articles  obtained 
therein,  heavy  prohibitory  duties  were  laid  on 
all  non-English  goods  imported  into  the  col- 
onies. The  colonies  were  either  greatly  re- 
stricted in  their  production  of  or  prohibited 
altogether  to  manufacture  woolens,  linens,  hats, 
n  and  many  of  its  produ  ' 


facturers  of  the  mother  country  greatlv  feared 
the  conipelition  of  the  colonists  in  tnese  ar- 
ticles.   Indeed  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  Eng- 


lu facturers  by_  Massachusetts  and 
slirfit  discrimination  in  favor  of  her  ship- 
huilding  industry  led  the  British  sfaip-butlders 
to  exclaim  that  the  colonists  would  soon  *be- 
able  to  live  without  Great  Britain ;  and  their 
ability,  joined  to  their  inclination,  fwonld]  be 
of  very  ill  consequence."  But  the  colonies  were 
benefited  to  a  degree  by  the  two  bounties 
granted  by  the  government:    First,  that  pud 


directly  to  the  colonists  I  ^. 

duction  of  indigo  in  South  Carohna  !..._  __ 
naval  stores,  sucn  as  masts,  hemp,  flax,  lumber, 
pitch  and  tar;  and  second,  that  paid  to  British- 
manufacturers  which  reduced  the  prices  to  co- 
lonial consumers.  Irish  linen  was  allowed  to 
be  shipped  to  the  colonists  duty  free,  salt 
needed  for  curing  fish  might  be  imported  from 
any  European  port,  and  drawbacks  were  al- 
lowed on  goods  warehoused  in  England  and 
then  shipped  to  the  colonies.  The  colonists 
were  allowed  later  to  ship  grain,  liunber,  salt 
provisions,  fish,  sugar  and  rum  to  any  port  in 
the  world,  provided  these  ^oods  were  carried 
in  Engtisn  or  colonial  ships,  of  which  Ute 
owners  and  three- fourths  of  the  crews  were 
British  subjects. 

At  first  the  acts  of  trade  were  so  unpro- 
ductive of  revenue  that  the  funds  raised  there- 
by_  in  the  colonies  did  not  pay  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration, but  in  1764  a  statute  known  as 
the  'Sugar  Act*  was  passed  containing  the 
provisions  of  the  previous  'Molasses  Act,"  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  duties  which 
had  been  placed  purely  on  a  revenue  baas. 
This  indicated  that  the  home  government  in- 
tended to  convert  the  acts  of  trade  into  rev- 
enue acts,  which  later  was  demonstrated  by 
the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  (q.v.)  and  the 
Townshend  Acts.  These  were  among  the  con- 
tributing causes  of  the  Revolutionarv  War.  See 
United  States ~ Causes  of  the  Revolution; 
Gbeat  BwTAiK  —  Navigation  Acts;  Virginia 
Conventions  of  the  Revolution;  Stamp  Act; 
Declakation  of  Independence.  Consult  Beer, 
G.  L.,  'Commercial  Policyot  England  Toward 


__     .    _.. ad  Public 

Law.'  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  1893).  'British  Colonial 
Polio',  17S4-176S*  (1907),  and  'The  Old  Co- 
loaUT  System.  1660-1764'  (1912):  Osgood,  H. 
L.,  'The  American  Colonies  in  tne  1/th  Cen- 
tury' (1907);  Doyle,  J.  A.,  'English  Colonies 
in  America'  (1882-1907);  An<Sews,  C.  M., 
•Colonial  Self-(5ovemment'  (I904J;  Howard, 
G.  E.,  'Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution'  (I90S); 
MacDonald,  William,  'Select  Charters'  (con- 
taining text  of  some  of  the  acts)  ;  Lord,  E.  L„ 
'Industrial  Experiments  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies of  North  America'  (in  Johns  Hopkins 
Univerwty  'Studies  in  History  and  Political 
Science,'  Extra  Vol.  XVII,  im);  Bruce,  P. 
A.,  'The  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  ' 
17th  Century'  (1896);  Weeden.  W.  B.,  'Eco- 
nomic and  Saaal  History  of  New  England' 
(1890). 

ACTUALITY,  LAW  OP.  in  philosophy, 
the  state  of  being  actual;  reality.  'The  ac- 
tuality of  these  spiritual  qualities  is  thus  im- 
prisoned, thotigh  their  potentiality  be  not  quite 
destroyed.'—  Cheyne. 

ACTUARIAL  SOCIETY  OP  AMERI- 
CA, a  scientific  organiiation  established  in 
April  1889,  having  for  its  object  the  promo- 
tion of  actuarial  science  by  such  methods  as 
may  be  foimd'  desirable.  The  membership  is 
composed  of  those  connected  with  actuarial  pur- 
suits. The  enrolment  is  divided  into  fellows 
and  associates.  Candidates  for  associate  must 
he  nominated  to  the  council  by  at  least  two 
fellows  of  the  society,  and  after  their  nom- 
ination has  been  approved  are  required  to  pass 
snch  preliminary  examination  as  may  be  pre- 
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scribed:  a  second  examination  is  demanded  of 
candidates  for  fellowship.  An  annual  meeting 
is  held  on  the  first  Thursday  after  14  May  in 
each  year.  Other  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  council  from  time  to  tune  and  by  the  presl- 
deat  at  any  time  on  the  written  request  of  10 
fellows.  The  officers  of  the  society  arc  a  pre^- 
dent,  a  first  and  second  vice-president,  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer  and  an  editor  of  the  'Transac- 
tions.' President  and  vice-presidents  are  not 
elisible  for  the  same  ofiice  for  more  than  two 
consecutive  years.  The  council  is  composed  of 
the  officers,  ex-presidents  and  nine  other  fel- 
lows, three  elected  to  serve  for  three  years, 
three  for  two  years  and  three  for  one  year. 
The  society  publishes  'Transactions,'  contain- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  including 
ongiiial  papers  presented  by  fellows  or  asso- 
ciates, discussions  on  said  papers  and  other 
matter  expressly  authorized  by  the  council.  In 
1911  the  total  number  of  fellows  was  144;  that 
of  associates,  113.  Enrolment  is  not  restricted 
to  the  United  States.  International  congresses 
are  held  from  time  to  time  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society.  Office  of  the  secretary,  346 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Acta  Diukna).  In  modem  times,  the  mathe- 
matician of  an  insurance  company,  who  makes 
die  calculations  on  which  its  policy  plans  and 
prices  are  based,  and  applies  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities  to  nre,  life  or  accident  insurance. 
Althou^  the  material  on  which  he  works  is 
theoretically  furnished  by  the  experience  of  his 
and  other  cognate  companies,  and  the  records 
of  public  ana  private  bodies,  with  the  common 
rules  of  interest,  in  fact  it  needs  not  only  great 
mathematical  capacity  but  great  practical  sagac- 
ity to  apply  them  to  actual  business ;  and  no 
actuary  of  the  highest  class  is  a  mere  mathe- 
matician. ,In  the  early  days,  when  experience 
was  still  mostly  to  make,  the  actuaries  were 
usually  the  presidents  of  their  companies;  in 
recent  times  a  safe  body  of  experience  has  ac- 
cumulated which  enables  business  men  to  head 
them,  and  the  actuary's  computations  and  ad- 
vice relate  to  slighter  variations  or  special  plans. 
In  accident  companies  the  actuary  needs  to  be 
and  usually  is  a  man  of  large  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  different  employments,  their , 
hazards,  the  meaning  of  given  employment- 
names,  and  those  under  which  the  more  luzard- 
ous  employments  are  disguised  as  less  so;  in 
fire  insurance  equally  he  must  know  the  char- 
acter of  different  risks.    See  Insukance. 

ACUAA,  Cbristoval  de,  a-koon'ya,  dirfs'- 
tfi-val,  Spanish  mission;^  and  South  American 


rector  of  the  College  of  Cuenca.  In  1639,  as 
scientist,^  he  accompanied  the  second  expedition 
of  Texetra  to  explore  the  Amazon,  and  wrote 
his  'Nuevo  Descubrimiento  del  Gran  Rio  de 
lu  Amazonas.'  The  work  was  published  at 
Madrid  in-  1641,  a  French  translation  in  1682 
and  an  English  translation  from  the  French 
edition  in  1698, 


from  disappointed  love,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal theme  of  his  poems. 

ACURa  DS  FIGUSROA,  Frandsco, 
a-koon'ya  61  fe-ga-roa,  fran-thesTcd,  Uruguayan 
poet:  b.  Montevideo  1791;  d.  there.  6  Oct. 
1862.  His  works  are  a  Spanish- American 
classic  from  their  metrical  perfection,  thou^ 
defident  in  warmth.  The  collection  'Poetic 
Mosaic'  comprises  every  variety  of  secular 
and  religious  poetry,  from  heroic  poems  to 
psalms. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  an  old  remedy  for  the 
relief  of  pain,  swelling  or  dropsy.  Steel  needles 
about  three  inches  long  are  used.  One  or  more 
are  inserted  by  the  surgeon  to  the  required 
depth  and  are  left  there  from  a  few  minutes 
to  an  hour.  The  result  is  a  great  relief  from 
pain  and,  provided  the  needles  are  aseptic,  the 
wounds  are  entirely  harmless.  Electric  cur- 
" ""   t   into   the   needles   to 


may  be  administered  and  pain  relieved  at  once. 

ADA,  Okla.,  county-seat  of  Pontotoc . 
County,  about  75  miles  southeast  of  Oklahoma 
City,  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  Oklahoma 
Central  railways.  Its  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  cement  and  asphalt  Cotton 
is  raised  extensively  in  the  vicinity.  Here  is 
situated  the  State  Normal  School.  The  citi- 
zens have  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government,  and  the  municipality  owns  its  own 
waterworks.     Pop.  5,000. 

ADABAZAR,  a'da-ba'zai;  Turkey  in  Asia, 
town  in  the  Kohja  Ili  saniak,  an  active  com- 
mercial centre  on  a  branch  of  the  Anatolian 
Railway,  and  on  the  military  road  from  Con- 
stantinople. It  has  silk  and  linen  industries, 
and  trades  with  Constantinople  in  tobacco,  co- 
coons, walnut  wood  and  vegetables.  Its  annual 
imports  are  valued  at  $400,000;  its  exports  at 
$2,400,000.  Pop.  18,000  (Christians,  8,000;  Mo- 
h^medans,  10,000). 

ADAGIO,  a-da'j6,  a  musical  term  denot- 
ing a  slow  movement  or  measure  of  time,  be- 
tween largo,  grave  and  andante.  In  more  ex- 
tended compositions  of  instrumental  music  the 
second  or  tnird  movement  is  generally  marked 
adagio,  and  serves  as  a  contrast  to  the  rapid 
id  energetic  movement  of  the  preceding  and 


will  afford  scope  for  a  flowing  and  expressive 
slow  melody  with  a  gracefully  varied  accom- 
paniment. A  clear  and  expressive  execution 
of  an  adagio  is  an  infallible  test  of  a  per- 
former's art,  as  it  demands  a  pure  and  beau- 
tiful tone  and  calls  for  great  variety  of  tonal 
color.  The  diminutive  adagietto  is  no  longer 
used  as  denoting  a  tempo  slightly  more  ani- 
mated than  adagio,  but  as  a  genenc  title  for  a 
short   adagio   movement. 

ADAIR,  James,  American  18th-century 
Indian  trader  and  author.  He  lived  173S~75 
among  the  Indians,  mainly  the  Cherokees  and 
Cfaickasaws,  and  in  the  latter  year  published  a 
'History  of  the  Indian  Tribes,'  especially  the 
southeastern  ones,  containing  an  admirable 
first-hand  account  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  a  still  more  valuably  though  nnsat- 
isfactoiT,  set  of  Indian  vocabtuaries.    But  the 
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Israel;  a  curious  phantasm  (especialh  as  the 
tribes  are  known  not  to  have  been  lost,  and 
the  differentiation  of  stocks  must  far  antedate 
the  Christian  era)  which  has  bewitched  many 
enthusiasts  sinct^  and  was  revived  and  ex- 
pounded by  Dr.  Ehas  Boudinot  in  his  'Star  of 
the  West'  (1816).  Adair's  views  are  sum- 
marized in  H.  H.  Bancroft's  'Native  Races' 
(Vol.  V,  p.  91). 

ADAIR,  John,  American  genend  and  (lub- 
lic  officer:  b.  Chester  County,  S.  C,  1759;  d. 
Harrisburg,  Ky.,  18  May  184a  He  served  iu 
the  Revolution;  removed  to  Kentucky  1787;  in 
1791  was  major  under  Sn  Clair  and  Wilkin- 
son in  the  northwestern  Indian  expeditions,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  Miami  chiefs  'Little  Tur- 
tle, °  near  Fort  St,  Clair.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  which  made  Ken- 
tucky a  State,  1  June  1792;  was  State  Repre- 
sentative and  Speaker,  register  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office,  and  1805-06  United  States 
Senator.  He  was  volunteer  aide  to  General 
Shelby  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  5  Oct.  1813; 
made  brigadier-general  of  State  militia  No- 
vember 1814,  ana  as  such  commanded  the  State 
troops  at  New  Orleans  under  Jackson,  8  Jan. 
1815.  He  was  governor  of  KentucW  1820-24, 
and  United  SUtes  Representative  1831-33,  on 
the  committee  on  military  affairs. 
ADAIR,  Robin.  See  Robin  Adaik. 
ADALBERT,  or  ALDEBERT,  a  native  of 
France,  who  preached  the  gospel  in  744  on  the 
banks  of  the  Main.  He  is  remarkable  as  the 
first  opponent  to  the  introduction  of  the  rites 
and  ordinances  of  the  Western  Church  into 
Germany.  He  rejected  the  culture  of  the 
Saints  and  Confession,  but  distributed  his  own 
hair  as  sacred  relics  to  his  followers ;  was  ac- 
cursed of  heresy  by  Boniface  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  and  condemned  by  two  councils,  at 
Soissons  in  744  and  at  Rome  in  745.  Finally 
escaping  from  prison,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  by  some  peasants  on  the  banks  of 
the  Fulda. 

ADALBERT,  SAINT,  OP  PRAGUE, 
the  apostle  of  Prussia  proper:  b.  939;  d.  23 
April  997.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bohemian  noble- 
man, and  his  real  name  was  Voitech  ("host— - 
comfort*)  ;  was  educated  in  the  cathedral  of 
Magdeburg,  and  appointed  the  second  bishop  of 
Pragus  in  983.  He  labored  in  vain  to 
convert  the  Bohemians  from  paganism,  and 
to  introduce  among  them  ordinances  of 
the  Church  ot  Rome.  Discouraged  by  the 
fruillessness  of  his  pious  zeal,  he  left 
Prague  (988)  and  lived  in  convents  at 
Monte  Casino  and  Rome  until  the  Bohemians 
in  993  recalled  him;  but  after  two  years  he 
again  left  them,  disgusted  with  their  barbarous 
manners.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and  soon  fol- 
lowed  the  Emperor  Otho  HI  to  Germany;  on 
which  journey  he  baptized,  at  Gran,  St.  Stephen, 
afterward  king  of  Hungary.  He  proceeded  to 
Gnesen  to  meet  Bolcslas,  Duke  of  Poland.  Be- 
ing informed  that  the  Bohemians  did  not  wish 
to  see  him  again,  he  resolved  to  convert  the 
pagans  of  Prussia,  hut  was  murdered  by  a 
peasant  near  what  is  now  Fischhausen.  His 
body  was  bought  by  Boleslas  for  its  weight  in 
gold,  and  became  famous  for  its  miraculous 
power.    Its  influence  was  greater  than  that  of 


the  saint  himself ;  the  Bohemians,  who  had  re- 
fused to  receive  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
now  sullered  them  to  be  introduced  into  Prague, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  these  miraculous  relics 
should  be  transferred  to  their  city.  They  were 
rediscovered  in  a  vault  in  1880  and  deposited  in 
the  cathedral.  Consult  'Life'  by  Heger, 
(Kontgsbcrg  1897);  Voigt   (Berlin   1898). 

ADALBERT,  "THE  GREAT,'  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  and  Hamburg :  b.  about 
1000;  d.  17  March  1072;  descendant  of  a 
Saxon  princely  house.  He  received  his 
office  in  1043  from  the  Emperor  Henry 
HI  whose  relation,  friend  and  follower  he 
was.  He  accompanied  Henn  to  Rome  in 
1046  and  was  a  distinguished  candidate  for 
the  papal  chair.  Pope  Leo  IX  made  him 
his  legate  in  the  north  of  Europe  (1050).  He 
superintended  the  churches  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  converted  the  Wends,  and  as- 
pired to  a  great  northern  patriarchate  to  vie  with 
the  Roman  Curia.  During  the  minority  of 
Henry  IV  he  usurped,  in  consort  with  Hanno, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  ^ardianship  of  the 
young  pnnce  and  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire, and  gained  an  ascendency  over  his  rival 
by  indulging  the  passions  of  his  pupil.  After 
Henry  t^d  become  of  age  Adalbert  exercised 
the  government  without  control  in  his  name. 
His  pride  and  arbitrary  administration  induced 
the  German  princes  in  1066  to  remove  him  by 
force  from  the  court ;  but  after  a  short  contest 
with  the  Saxon  nobles,  who  laid  waste  his  terri- 
tory, he  recovered  his  former  power  in  lOW,  and 
held  it  till  his  death  in  Gosiar  in  1072.  His  in- 
justice and  tyranny  were  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  confusion  and  calamities  in  which 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV  was  involved. 

ADALIA,  a-da'Iea,  Turkey  iu  Asia,  a  sea- 
port on  the  south  coast,  in  the  vilayet  of  Konieb, 
finely  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Adalia,  from 
which  the  houses  rise  in  terraces  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  a  rocky  hill  and  surrounded  by  fig, 
orange  and  mulberry  gardens.  It  lies  in  a  fer- 
tile but  hot  and  unhealthy  locality,  producing 
grain,  figs,  oranges,  wine_,  etc.  It  has  a  small 
but  good  port,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  exporting  grain,  timber,  cattle,  volonia, 
etc  It  was  anciently  called  AttaUa,  later 
Satalia.    Pop.  about  30^000,  7,000  Greeks. 

ADAM  ("one  made")  and  EVE  ('living 
being,^  feminine).  As  the  Old  Testament  al- 
most invariably  uses  the  article  before  "adam* 
("the  adam"=^''the  made  one*  or  "the  man*), 
its  use  as  a  personal  name  is  a  mere  misappre- 
hension, and  the  implications  drawn  from  it  are 
no  part  of  the  text;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  it  was  so  intended  by  the  v 

...I: ........   K.,   ^.    ,_„,-        ...^ 

^.„„ ,  .,„,  have  the  same  bear- 

...^  whether  the  first  created  beings  had  names 
or  not;  they  remain  themselves  no  less.  But 
those  narratives  were  certainly  not  understood 
by  their  compilers  themselves,  who  merely  took 
them  from  Babylonian  sources  (See  Creation). 
as  implying  literal  history  —  which  their  dw- 
cordance  should  render  obvious  ~~  and  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  it  result  from  being  more 
Biblical  than  the  Bible,  as  the  Yahvlstic  portions 
of  the  later  chapters  disregard  them,  and  the 
Yahvish  adds  to  them  at  will.     The  accounts 


.._ed  it,  or  so  understood  by  the  Jews.^   This^ 
however,  is  a  minor  point,  as  the 
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in  Genesis  arc  three:  (I)  The  Elohistic  (q.v.). 
in  which  "male  and  female*  are  created  at  the 
same  time;  that  is,  the  whole  race,  just  as  the 
whole  animal  race  is  created  at  a  stroke.  The 
interpretadon  as  "one  couple"  is  thrown  back 
from  the  second  account.  (2)  The  Yahvistie. 
in  which  "the  adam"  is  made  from  the  dust,  ana 
'the  eve*  from  the  adam;  and  which  contains 
the  theological  part  of  the  story  — the  location 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  prohibition  of  God 
and  its  disregard,  the  expulsion,  the  birth  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  first  murder.  (3)  The 
Keoealogical  list  in  chapter  v.  where  the  race  is 
derived  through  Scth,  and  Cain  and  Abel  arc 
unknown;  and  where  the  first  generations  of 
men  are  demigods  with  enormous  spans  of  life. 
The  last  is  not  only  later  than  the  other  two,  and 
corresponding  to  Greek,  Assyrian,  etc,  pedi- 
grees carrvine  the  race  or  its  first  faniihes  oack 
to  the  goos,  but  it  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  first  two,  which  have  a  certain  relation  as 
efforts  of  early  man  to  accotmt  for  the  origin 
and  propagation  of  life  on  the  earth,  which  every 
race  has  undertaken  as  soon  as  it  attained  seli- 
consciousness.  The  first,  however,  is  that  pure 
and  simple,  with  no  ulterior  purpose.  The  sec- 
ond is  quite  other,  combining  the  creation  story 
of'a  single  couple,  the  progenitors  of  the  himian 
race  ^  as  with  the  Greek  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
etc. —  with  a  deeply  moralized  account  of  the 
origin  of  moral  evil,  and  the  rapine  and  violence, 
pain  and  disease  and  hardship,  which  it  brought 
mto  a  world  previously  free  from  them.  It  is 
this,  reflecting  the  predominant  religious  tone  of 
the  Jewish  mind,  that  has  formed  the  basis  first 
of  the  Jewish  and  then  of  its  successor  the 
Christian  theology :  Adam  as  the  reason  for  and 
spring  of  human  sin.  This  resulted  in  Paul's 
conception  of  two  Adams :  the  fleshly^  one. 
whence  come  sin  and  death;  and  the  spiritual 
one,  whence  springs  salvation. 

Most  of  tlie  later  Jews  regarded  the  story 
as  an  allegori^.  Philo,  the  foremost  writer  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  explains  Eve  as  the 
sensuous  part,  Adam  as  the  rational  part,  of 
human  nature.  The  serpent  attacks  the  sensuous 
element,  which  yields  to  the  temptation  of  pleas- 
ure and  next  enslaves  the  reason.  Clement  and 
Origen  adapted  this  inteipretation  somewhat 
awkwardly  to  Christian  theology.  Augustine  ex- 
plained the  story  as  history,  but  admitted  a 
spiritual  meaning  superinduced  upon  the  literal; 
and  his  explanation  was  adopted  1^  the  re- 
formers, and  indeed  generally  by  the  orthodox 
within  the  Catholic  and  the  vanous  Protestant 
Chiu'ches  alike.  More  modem  critics,  loath  to 
abandon  it  wholly  as  legend,  have  sought  to 
separate  a  kernel  of  history  from  the  poetical 
accretions,  and  attribute  the  real  value  of  the 
story  not  to  its  fortn.  but  to  the  underlying 
thoughts.  Martensen  describes  it  as  a  combina- 
lionof  history  and  sacred  symbolism,  "a  fig- 
urative presentation  of  an  actual  event."  The 
second  narrative  may  be  regarded  as  embodying 
the  philosophy  of  the  Hebrew  mind  applied  to 
the  everlasting  problem  of  the  origin  of  sin  and 
suffering,  a  question  the  solution  of  which  is 
scarcely  nearer  us  now  than  it  was  to  the  primi- 
tive Hebrews.  Hesiod  describes  man  ;n  his 
primitive  state  as  free  from  sickness  and  evil 
before  Prometheus  (q.v.)  stole  fire  from  heaven, 
and  Pandora  (who  corresponds  to  Eve)  brought 
miseries  to  the  earth.  Prometheus  gives  man 
the  capability  of  knowledge;  his  daring  (heft  is 


for  man  the  beginning  of  a  fuller  and  higher 
Ufe.  .^schylus  regards  Prometheus  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  humanity  led  into  misery  by  lus 
seif-will  until  he  submits  to  the  higher  will  of 
God.  This  corresponds  with  the  story  of  Gene- 
sis, save  that  in  the  latter  the  spiritual  features 
are  clearer  and  more  distinct.  Consult  Jere- 
mias,  *Das  Alte  Testament  im  Lichte  des  alten 
"  ■    (1906);   Schrader,   <Me   Keilenschrif- 


ADAM,  Alexander,  Scottish  classical 
scholar  and  author :  b.  Forres,  24  June  1741 ; 
d.  Edinburgh,  18  Dec.  1809.  In  1768  he  became 
rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and 
ig  his  pupils  were  Si^  Walter  Scott,  Lord 


His  chief  work,  'Roman  Antiquities,'  (1791) 
passed  through  several  editions  and  was  trans- 
lated into  German.  He  also  wrote  'Principles 
of  Latin  and  English  Grammar'  (1772) :  'A 
Summary  of  Geography  and  History'  (1/94); 
and  a  'Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Latin 
Tongue'    (1805). 

ADAH,  Graeme  Hercer,  Canadian  author 
and  editor:  b.  Scotland  1839;  d.  1912.  He  was 
trained  in  Blackwood's  publishing  bouse  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and,  emigrating,  became  a  pubUsher 
in  Toronto  and  New  York.  He  later  edited 
several  Canadian  periodicals,  assisted  Go  Id  win 
Smith  on  the  Bystander,  and  founded  with 
him  the  Canadian  Monthly  (1872).  In  1879 
he  founded  the  Canadian  Educational  Monthly. 
In  1896  he  became  editor  of  Self-Culture.  He 
wrote  'An  Outline  History  of  Canadian  Liter- 
ature' (1886);  'The  CTanadian  Northwest' 
(1895)  ;  and  with  Ethelwyn  Wetherald,  the  his- 
torical novel  'An  Algonquin  Maiden' ;  etc. 

ADAM,  Juliette,  ad-aii,  zhu-le-et  (Mue. 
Adau,  D^e  Lambes),  Parisian  journalist  and 
author:  b,  Verberie,  Oise,  4  Oct.  1836.  She 
founded  in  1879  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  the  organ 
of  the  Extreme  Republicans,  and  edited  it  till 
her  retirement  in  1897;  ana  her  salon  was  a 
noted  influence  in  Paris.  Her  second  husband, 
Edmond  Adam  (later  life  senator,  d.  1877),  was 
prefect  of  police  in  Paris  during  the  Prussian 
siege,  and  her  first  book  was  'Le  siege  de  Paris, 
journal  d'une  Parisienne'  (1873).  She  has 
written  largely  (often  under  the  pseudonyms 
Juliette  Lamber  and  Comte  Paul  Vasili)  on 
women's  rights  and  various  literary  and  social 
subjects ;  novels  assailing  Christianity  for  its 
crucifixion  of  natural  instincts;  'The  Hungari- 
an Fatherland*  (1884) ;  'General  SkobelefF' 
(1886)  ;  'Apres  I'abandon  de  la  revanche' 
(I9t0);  'Impressions  .fran^ses  en  Russie' 
(1912). 

ADAH,  ad'im,  Lambert  Sieiibert,  "Ad- 
am I'ain^  — the  elder,*  French  sculptor;  b. 
Nancy  1700;  d.  Paris  1759.  The  son  of  a  pro- 
vincial sculptor,  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1723,  His  masterpiece,  "The  Triumph  of  Nep- 
tune Stilling  the  Waves,"  is  at  Versailles.  His 
brother  Adam  Nicolas  SfenAsnE!*,  "Adam  Ic 
jeune  — the  younger":  b.  1705;  d.  1778;  also 
achieved  fame  as  a  sculptor.  His  chief  work 
is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Queen  of  Poland, 
Catherine  Opalinska,  wife  of  King  Stanislaus, 
at  Nancy.  Another  brother,  Adam,  Francois 
Gaspaid  Balthasak:    b.    1710;   d.   1761^  was 
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court  sculptor  to  Frederick  the  Great  at  Ber- 
lin, and  lus  works  embellish  the  palaces  and 
gardens  of  Potsdam  and  Sans  Souci.  Consult 
Lady  Dilke,  'French  Architects  and  Sculptors 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century'    (London  1900). 

ADAM,  ad-a:4,  Paul,  Freoch  author  i  b. 
Paris,  7  Dec.  1862.  His  first  book,  'Chair 
molle,'  a  novel  of  the  realist  school,  for  which 
he  was  prosecuted  and  acquitted,  appeared  in 
1^.  His  succeeding  works,  chiefly  of  the  sym- 
bolist school  include  'Robes  rouges*  (1891); 
'Le  mystere  des  foules'  (2  vols.,  1895),  a  study 
of  the  Boulangist  period;  <La  bataille  d'Uhdc' 
(1897)  ;  'Letters  de  Malaise*  (1897)  ;  and  four 
historical  novels,  'La  force'  (1898);  L'enfant 
d'Austerlitz'  (19(E);  'La  ruse'  (1903);  'Au 
soleil  de  Juillet'  (1903),  Other  works  are 
'Basile  Ct  Sophia,'  a  Byzantine  romance 
(1900);  'La  Ville  inconnue'  (1911);  and  a 
problem  novel,   'Stephanie'    (1913). 

ADAM,  Book  of,  works  dealing  with 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  story  of  the  Creation. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these,  supposed  to  have 
been  called  'The  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve,'  and 
of  Hebrew  origin,  was  published  in  Greek  by 
Tischendorf  m  'Apocalypses  Apocryphae' 
(1866)  under  the  misleading  title  of  *Apoea- 
Ivpses  of  Moses,'  because  in  the  introduction 
me  story  is  said  to  be  recorded  to  Moses  and 
later  by  Ceriani,  in  his  'Monumenta  sacra  et 
profana'  (1868).  Coiwbeare,  in  the  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review  (1895),  has  presented  an 
English  version  of  this  wor^  translated  from 
an  Armenian  text.  An  old  Slavic  version  has 
been  published  with  a  Latin  translation  E)y 
Jagic  in  'Denkschriften  der  Wiener  Akademie 
der  Wissenshaften'  (1893).  There  is  also  a 
Latin  'Vita  Adz  et  Evse,'  of  which  the  best 
text  is  that  published  by  Meyer  in  'Abhand- 
lungen  der  Bkyrischen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
shaften' (1878).  This  work  relates  the  story 
of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  penitence  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  their  restoration  to  divine 
favor  and  their  death  and  burial.  Apparently 
it  dates  from  the  1st  century  before  Christ 
and  was  written  either  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 
The  '(inflict  of  Adam  and  Eve'  is  obviously 
of  Christian  origin.  An  Ethiopic  version, 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  has  been  pre- 
served. The  Ethiopic  text  has  been  published 
by  Trumpp  in  'Abhandlungen  der  Miinchener 
Akademie  der  Wissenshaften'  (1881).  Transla- 
tions were  published  by  Dillman:  'Das  Christ- 
liche  Adamsbuch  des  (Jrients'  (18S3) ;  Migne's 
<  Diction nai re  des  apocryphes'  (18S6)  ;  Malan's 
<Book  of  Adam  and  Eve'  (1882).  There  is 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Arabic  text  in  Munich, 
An  earlier  version  of  this  work  is  'The  Treas- 
ure Cave,>  published  by  Sachau,  first  in  Ger- 
man, <Die  Schatzhohle'  (1883),  then  in  Syriac 
(1888),  The  Arabic  text  was  published  by 
Mrs.  Gibson  in  'Studia  Sinatica'  (1901).  An- 
other  work  of  Christian  origin  is  in  Syriac, 
<The  Testament  of  Adam,'  published  by  Renan, 
with  a  French  translation,  in  'Journal 
Asiatique'  (1853).  Of  this  work  Bezold  pub- 
lished Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions  in 
•Orientalistchc  Studien  Noldeke  gewidmet' 
(1906  p.  893).  Renan  proved  conclusively  that 
the  original  version  had  been  written  in  Greek. 
Consult  Fuchs,  in  Hennecke's  'Neutestament- 
liche  Apokryphen'  (1904)  ;  Gtnzburg,  in  the 
'Jewish  Encyclopiedia,'  under  the  title  ■Adam, 


ADAM  BEDB,  the  first  long  novel  of 
George  Eliot  (Makv  Amh  Evans),  was  pub- 
lished in  1859.  The  action  takes  place  in  the 
English  village  of  Hayslope,  where  the  hero, 
Adam,  a  simple  worlonan  of  sterling  worth, 

rursues  his  trade  of  carpentry.  Very  different 
rom  Adam  is  his  brother,  Seth,  a  gentle  and 
loving  spirit,  whose  religious  emotions  have 
been  strongly  engaged  by  Methodist  revival  of 
the  time.  Seth  is  devotedly  in  love  with  the 
leading  exponent  of  the  sect  in  the  Hayslope 
community,  Dinah  Morris,  but  sh^  consecrated 
to  her  work  of  evangelical  preacning,  refuses 
to  think  of  him  except  with  sisterly  and  re- 
li^ous  affection.  Adam  loves  Het^  Sorrel,  a 
beautiful  but  vain  and  shallow  country  giri, 
who  encourages  him  but  secretly  hopes  to  make 
a  much  loftier  marriage.  When  young  Arthur 
Donnithome,  son  of  the  village  squire,  falls 
in  love  with  her,  both  her  passion  and  her  am- 
bition are  stirred.  Arthur,  who  is  kind-hearted 
but  weak-willed,  tries  to  resist  his  infatuation, 
but  finally  yields  to  it.  When  Adam  discovers 
them  together  there  is  a  stormy  scene  between 
the  two  men,  and  Arthur  agrees  to  tell  Hetty 
that  he  can  never  marry  her.  Hetty,  in  her 
loneliness  after  Arthur^  departure,  becomes 
engaged  to  Adam,  not  knowing  that  she  is  to 
be  a  mother.  When  at  last  she  realizes  her 
condition  she  goes  to  Windsor  in  search  of 
Arthur.  Finding,  after  a  painful  journey,  that 
he  has  gone  to  Ireland,  she  wanders  miserably 
to  seek  Dinah.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Hay- 
slope, where  the  girl's  long  absence  nas  aroused 
anxiety,  and  the  reader  teams,  with  Adam,  that 
she  is  in  prison,  charged  with  the  murder  of 
her  child.  She  is  condemned  to  death,  but  at 
the  last  moment,  when,  supported  by  Dinah, 
she  is  going  to  the  gallows,  her  sentence  is 
commuted  to  transportation,  the  release  from 
death  bdng  brought  by  Arthur  Donnithome. 
The  subject  of  Hett/s  sin  is  handled  with 
peculiar  delicacy,  and  her  wretched  journey  is 
one  of  the  most  poignant  incidents  of  fiction. 
The  story  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Adam 
and  Dinah,  who  have  been  lutconsaotisly  drawn 
together  from  the  first. 

The  characters  in  the  story,  simple  country 
people  as  they  are,  working  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  shop,  are  portrayed  with  unusual  distinct- 
ness, and  their  appeal  is  direct  and  powerful. 
The  analysis  of  Het^f's  character  is  particu- 
larly keen.  In  the  midst  of  pity  for  her  fate 
the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  forget  the  girls' 
shallowness  and  selfishness.  Finely  contrasted 
with  Hetty  is  Dinah  Morris,  in  her  purity  and 
selflessness.  Bui  the  dominant  figure  is  Adam 
Bede  himself,  level-headed  and  iron-willed, 
morally  uncompromising,  finding  his  best  re- 
ligion in  work  well  done.  The  theme  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  wrong-doing,  which 
is  ever  present  in  George  Eliot's  novels,  is 
strongly  emphasized,  and  the  story  as  a  whole 
is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Bibliography.—  "George  Eliot  as  Author,"  . 
by  R.  H.  Mutton,  in  'Some  Modem  Guides  of 
English  Thought' ;  'Essays  on  George  Eliot,* 
by  E.  Dowden,  in  'Studies  m  Literature,'  and  by 
W.  C  Brownell,  in  'Victorian  Prose  Masters.^ 

James  H.  Hanford, 
Associate-Professor  of  English,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 
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ADAH  FAMILY,  Bntisfa  architects,  a  cele- 
brated 18th-century  family  consisting  of  Wil- 
liam and  his  four  sons,  William,  Robert,  James 
and  John :  of  whom  Robert  ranks  first  vid 
James  next.  The  father  was  bom  in  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  and  his  work  was  done  in  his  native 
country :  the  town  hall  at  Dundee,  the  library 
and    university    at   Glasgow,    and   many   other 

Kbiic  and  pnvate  buildings  there  and  in  Edin- 
rrfi,  etc.  Robert  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
studied  in  Italy,  and  examined  the  noble  re- 
mains of  Dalmatia  before  settling  in  London ; 
his  work  on  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato  was 
a  valuable  advertisement  to  his  talents  and 
taste,   and  all  the  brothers  increased  their  re- 

Cite  by  publishing  engravings  of  their  plans, 
oder  Robert's  curection  they  constructed  a 
great  number  of  buildings  in  London,—  the 
Adelphi  Terrace  and  the  streets  arotmd  com- 
monorates  them  specifically.  He  also  did  much 
to  remodel  the  appearance  of  the  city.  Robert 
also  built  Lansdownc  House,  Kedlesfon  Hall 
near  Derby  and  Register  House  near  Edin- 
burgfa.  A  special  feature  of  the  brothers'  work 
was  their  careful  attention  to  hannonious  in- 
terior arrangement  and  decoration. 

ADAM  DB  LA  HALE,  or  HALLB, 
ad-id  duh  la  al,  French  poet  and  cotiHioser :  b. 
Arras  about  1235-  d.  Naples  about  1^;  nick- 
named the  Hunchback  of  Arras,  although  he 
¥ras  not  deformed.  His  satirical  extravagania, 
'The  Play  of  Adam,  or  the  Play  in  the  Arbor' 
(1262),  constitutes  the  earliest  comedy  in  the 
vulgar  tongue;  while  the  pastoral  drama,  'The 
Play  of  Rolnn  and  of  Marion,'  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  comic  opera. 
ADAM  HOMO,  a  poem  ty  Frederik  Palu- 
dan-Muller,  and  his  most  important  work,  ap- 
peared during  the  years  1841-48.  It  is  of  par- 
ticular significance  in  Danish  literature,  as  it 
marks  the  end  of  Romanticism  in  Denmark.  In 
Oehlenschtacger's  'Aladdin'  which  introduces 
the  period  of  Romanticism,  imagination  is 
given  fullplay;  in  'Adam  Homo*  cool  reason 

frevails.  Oehlenschlaeger  points  to  Aladdin,  the 
avorite  of  forttme;  Paluaan-Miiller  shows  us 
Adam  Homo,  man  as  he  really  is.  (The  name 
of  the  poem  suggests  that  the  hero  represents 
the  average  man,  as  we  find  him  in  every-day 
jife.  Human  life  as  it  is,  contrasted  with  the 
ideal,  is  the  theme  of  the  book).  For  'Adam 
Homo'  is  reahstic,  and  presents  modem  life 
with  all  its  ugliness  and  wickedness.  With 
shocking  truthfulness  the  author  shows  how 
one  may  lose  sight  of  ideals  and  squander  a 
spiritual  heritage.  Adam  is  the  son  of  a  min- 
ister in  JFutland,  who  over- emphasizes  the  ma- 
terial things  of  this  world.  His  mother,  a 
spirittial  woman,  tries  to  interest  her  boy  in 
the  hi^er  Hfe.  While  Adam  studies  at  Copen- 
hagen, his  nobler  impulses  are  kept  alive  by  the 
loving  letters  of  his  mother  and  by  his  asso- 
ciation with  a  pure-minded  young  woman.  Un- 
fortunately Adam  succumbs  to  the  temptations 
of  new  conditions,  and  almost  without  being 
aware  of  the  fact  he  gradually  loses  ^ht  of 
bis  ideals,  and  makes  material  gain  and  social 
rect^fnition  the  goal  of  his  efforts.  Though  he 
becomes  a  man  of  distinction  in  society,  he 
leads  a  sordid  life,  for  his  enthusiasm  for  truth, 
beauty  and  goodness  is  gone.  Consult  V.  An- 
dersen, 'Palndan-Mfiller'  ;  Georg  Brandes, 
'Acsthetiske  Studier'  (pp.  191-22)  :  Georg 
Brandes,   'Danske  Digtere'    (pp.  2S1-313)  ;  P. 


Hansen,  'lllustreret  Dansk  Litteratur  His- 
toric' (pp.  295-303);  Karl  Mortensen,  'Litter- 
atur Historie'  (pp.  248-261)  ;  Torvald  Strom, 
<Dansk  Literaturhistoric'   (pp.  286-291). 

Joseph  Alexis, 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Vnmersity  of  Nebraska. 
ADAM  OF  BREMEN,  German  historian : 
h.  probably  in  Meissen,  Saxony;  d.  12  October 
of  an  unknown  year,  probably  1076.  He  lived 
at  Magdeburg,  removed  to  Bremen  in  1067,  was 
made  canon  of  its  cathedral  and  next  year  prin- 
cipal of  the  cathedral  school.  His  fame  rests 
on  his  'History  of  ihc  Church  of  Hamburg* 
(1072-76),  an  mestimable  mcdiavai  classic,  for 
which  he  gathered  material  far  and  wide;  mak- 
ing a  speaal  (rip  to  Denmark  to  interview  King 
Svend  Estridson,  whose  communications  he 
gives.     As  an  appendix  to  his  last  book  he 

S'ves  an  account  of  the  Danish,  Swedish  and 
orwegian  possessions,  containing  a  passage  of 
the  first  interest  to  Americans,  as  verifying  the 
Saga  stories  of  Vinland:  "He  [Svend)  told  of 
still  another  island  found  by  many  in  that  [At- 
lantic] ocean.  It  is  called  Wineland,  tiecause 
S [rapes  grow  there  spontaneously.  ...  I  have 
earned  through  definite  information  from 
Danes  that  unsown  cropa  also  grow  diere  in 
abundance.^ 

ADAM  OF  ST.  VICTOR,  famous  medie- 
val hymnolopist:  d.  in  Paris  c.  n92;  nothing  is 
known  of  him  save  his  great  hymns,  the  most 
numerous  of  any  mediasval  writer,  and  among 
the  foremost  in  rank.    A  few  have  been  finely 


(Jautier  was  published  in  London  (3  vols., 
(1881).  Consult  Dutfield,  'Latin  Hymns' 
(1888);  French,  'Sacred  Latin  Poetry' 
(1874) ;  Julian,  'Dictionary  of  Hymnology' 
(1888). 

ADAMANT,  a  word  loosely  used  to  signify 
a  substance  of  extreme  hardness.  It  is  probab^ 
derived  from  the  Greek  adamas,  "unconquer- 
able." Very  possibly  the  name  adamant  was  at 
one  time  applied  to  a  definite  substance;  but  it 
has  been  used  to  signify  corundum,  various 
gems,  a  hard  metal  (probably  steel)  that  was 
used  in  making  armor,  the  lodestone  and  va- 
rious other  substances.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in 
a  poetical  or  rhetorical  sense. 

AD'AMANTINE  SPAR,  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  corundum  (q.v.)  on  account  of 
its  hardness;  especially  to  the  dark  colored, 
non-transparent  varieties  which  are  used  in 
pulverized  form  for  polishing  gems. 

ADAMAN'TOID,  a  crystalline  form  be- 
longing to  the  isometric  system,  and  bounded 
by  48  similar  scalene  triangles.  It  has  6  octa- 
hedral solid  angles,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
principal  axes ;  8  hexahedra]  solid  angles,  -at  the 
extremities  of  the  trigonal  axes;  and  12  tetra- 
hedral  solid  angles,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
digonal  axes.  Its  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  diamond  usually  occurs  in  this  cnrstalline 
form.  (Also,  and  more  commonly,  called  hex- 
octahedron). 

ADAMAWA,  a'dfl-ma'w*  (formerly  Fuii- 
BiNA),  an  internally  autonomous  sultanate  of 
central  Africa,  between  lat.  6°  and  11°  N.,  and 
long.  11°  and  17' E.:  part  of  the  Sokoto  empire 
in  northern  Nigeria;  area  some  50/X)0  s 
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miles.  Much  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  the 
mountains  rising  to  about  8,000  feet  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Benue  and  its  tributary  the 
Faro.  The  eastern  part  belongs  to  Che  Gennan 
Kamerun;  the  western  to  British  North  Ni- 
geria. A  great  part  o£  the  country  is  covered 
with  thick  forests,  though  there  are  also  exten- 
sive and  splendid  pasture  lands  and  cultivated 
fields.  The  native  inhabitants  are  industrious 
and  intelligent,  but  they  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  subdued  by  the  Mohammedan  Fulahs. 
who  possess  innumerable  staves.  Slaves  ana 
ivory  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  Pop.  about 
3,000,000.  Chief  towns,  Yolo  the  capital,  est. 
12,000  to  20,000;  Banjo,  chief  ivory  mart;  and 
Nganudere. 

ADAMI,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a-da'me, 
fred'riH,  Gennan  author:  h.  Suhl,  18  Oct  1816; 
d.  Berlin,  5  Aug,  1893.  He  wrote  stories  plays, 
etc.,  a  very  popular  biographyof  Queen  Louise, 
"The  Booit  of  Emperor  William"  (1887-90)  ; 
'Ein  erlicher  Mann'  (1850);  'Der  Doppel 
gaueer*  (1870),  and  contributed  regularly  to 
the  Kreutseeilttttg.  His  literary  style  was  much 
admired. 

ADAHI,  John  George,  American  patholo- 
gist: b.  Manchester,  England,  1862:  educated 
at  Owens  College  tterc  and  Christ  a  College, 
Cambridge.  He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Pans; 
became  demonstrator  of  pathology  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1887,  and  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in 
1891.  In  1892  he  came  to  Montreal  as  profes- 
sor of  pathology  at  McGill  Uoiversih':  from 
1894  has  been  head  of  the  pathological  depart- 
ment at  the  Royal  Victona  Hospital  there; 
from  1896  lecturer  to  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society.  He  has  published  papers  on 
pathological  topics,  and  is  the  author  of  'The 
Principles  of  Pal^oloBy'  (1908);  *Inflamma- 
tion:  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Pathology' 
(1910). 

ADAMITE  (named  for  M.  Adam,  a  French 
mineralogist),  a  mineral,  isomorphous  with 
oUvenite,  and  occurring  in  smalt  ortborhombic 
crystals  that  are  often  grouped  in  line  granular 
aggregations.  It  is  an  arsenate  of  zinc,  having 
the  formula  ZniAsiO>.Zn(OH)i,  although  cop- 
per and  cobalt  may  also  be  presenL  Its  hard- 
'  i  3,5,  and  its  sp,  gr.  4.35.     Its  color  is 


1  parts  of  Chile. 
ADAMITES.  (1)  A  (^iristian  sect  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  2d  century :  so  called  be- 
cause both  men  and  women  appeared  naked  in 
their  assemblies,  either  to  imitate  Adam  in  the 
state  of  innocence  or  to  prove  the  control  which 
they  possessed  over  their  passions.  The  tra- 
dition is  probably  baseless,  originating  in  a 
name  of  derision  ^ven  to  the  Carpocratians. 
(See  Gnostics).  (2)  Also  called  Picards, 
from  the  founder  of  their  sect,  Pieard  (per- 
haps also  Beghards),  He  called  himself  Adam 
the  Son  of  God,  and  advocated  community  of 
women.  They  appeared  about  the  year  1421 
on  an  island  in  the  River  Lusinici,  where  Zisca 
surprised  them,  but  was  not  able  to  destroy  the 
whole  sect.  In  the  following  year  they  were 
widely  spread  over  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and 
especially  hated  by  the  Hussites  (whom  they 
resembled  in  hatred  toward  the  hierarchy)  be- 
cause they  rejected  t  ran  substantiation,  the 
priesthood  and  the  Supper.    They  subsequently 


formed  one  sect  with  the  remaining  Taborites, 
who  have  accordingly  been  confounded  with 
them.     In    1849  a  similar    sect    sprang  up  in 

ADAHNAN,  Saint  (der.  of  Adam), 
Irish  ecclesiastic  and  ai;tbor :  b.  in  Donegal,  c. 
625 ;  d.  703  or  704.  He  was  descended  from  a 
cousin  of  St.  Columba  and  from  powerful  Irish 
chieftains.  Entering  the  monastery  of  lona,  he 
became  abbot  in  69/;  but  was  involved  in  quar- 
rels with  his  monks  over  Easter  and  the  ton- 
sure (enforcing  the  orthodox  Roman  view 
against  the  Irish  Church  view),  which  hastened 
his  death.  He  wrote  a  most  valuable  lite  of 
St.  Columba  (q.v.),  the  founder  of  lona,  full 
of  historical  information  about  the  earW  Irish- 
Scotch  Church  (best  edition  Reeves,  1857; 
English  translation  in  the  'Historians  of  Scot- 
land,' 1874,  reissued  Oxford  1893)  ;  and  a  hear- 
say but  valuable  report  of  matters  in  Palestine 
in  his  tim^  the  first  we  have  of  that  land  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages. 

ADAMS,  AUgaD  Smith,  wife  of  President 
John  Adams :  b.  Weymouth,  Mass.,  23  Nov. 
1744;  d  28  Oct.  ISlS.  She  was  daughter  of 
a  Weymouth  clergyman,  who  opposed  the 
match  and  took  for  a  text  "My  dan^ter  is 
grievously  tormented  with  a  devil.*  Thoi^i 
lacking  strength  and  regular  school  education, 
she  became  a  self-made  force  of  high  order  in 
public  affairs  and  one  of  the  best  of  early 
American  writers ;  her  letters  to  her  husband, 
collected  and  published,  are  not  only  of  ^eat 
historical  and  social  value,  fant  full  of  delight- 
ful genial  humor  and  acute  comment  and  judg- 
ment Her  husband's  ^sition  kept  them  apart 
for  years ;  but  she  jomed  him  m  France  in 
1784,  went  with  him  to  his  life  of  torment  in 
London,  and  lived  in  Washington  1789-1801; 
thence  till  death  at  Braintree,  now  Quincy. 

ADAHS,  Alvin,  founder  of  Adams  Exnress 
Co.:  b.  Andover,  Vt.,  16  June  1804;  d.  2  Sept 
1877.  On  4  May  1840  he  started  an  express 
business  between  Boston  and  New  York  which 
developed  into  the  great  company  above  named, 
formed  in  1854  by  the  consolidation  of  several 
rival  firms,^ — including  Hamden's,  the  initiator 
of  the  express  business, —  with  Mr  Adams  as 
president.  In  1850  he  helped  to  organiie  the 
pioneer  express  service  through  the  California 
mining  camps,  which  on  the  consolidation  above 
he  soft  out.  In  the  Civil  War  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company  was  of  immense  help  to  the 
government;  in  1870  it  extended  its  business  to 
the  far  West 


Otago  University,  New  Zealand,  studied  law 
and  became  private  secretary  and  literary  ad- 
visor to  C,  J.  Williams,  the  noted  Australian 
theatrical  mana^r.  Later  he  went  to  C^na  as 
war  correspondent  for  Australian  newspapers 
during  the  Boxer  trouble ;  and  he  was  in  Eng- 
land from  1902  to  1905.  Among  his  published 
works  are;  'Maoriland  and  other  Verses' 
(1899)  ;  <The  Naiarene>  (London  1902)  ;  'Lon- 
don Streets'  (poems,  1907)  ;  Tussock  Land'  (a 
novel) ;  and  stones,  poems  and  articles  in  nu- 
merous periodicals,  maga^ines  and  newspapers. 
In  1906  he  I>ecame  an  editor  on  the  .S'tin^'  BiU- 
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ADAH5,  Benjumn  Matthiaa,  American 
clergyman:  b.  Stemfori  Conn.,  1824;  d.  Bethel, 
Coon.,  27  Dec.  1902.  He  was  the  son  of  Gen- 
eral Adams  and  his  motber  was  a  daughter  of 
the  noted  Rev.  John  J.  Matthias.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  private  school  in  which  William 
Miner,  afterward  eovemor  of  Connecticut, 
tau^t.  After  considerable  mental  struggle  he 
entered  the  ministiv  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  joined  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1W8,  in  which  he  labored  for  17  years.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  New  York  East 
Conference.  He  was  a  close  observer  of  the 
habits  of  birds  and  nature  and  leclured  on 
*Fun  in  Animals."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
general  conference  of  1S84.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Warner  sisters.  A  letter  which 
he  wrt>le  to  Anna  Warner  contained  a  passage 
which  led  her  to  compose  the  widely  known 
h^n,  ■One  more  day's  work  for  Jesus.*  His 
mirtistry,  spent  in  and  around  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  was  noteworthy. 

ADAHS,  Brooka,  American  writer  on  soci- 
ological  themes :  b.  Quincy,  Mass.,  2  June  1848. 
He  is  a  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1st), 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1870  and  followed  the  law  for  the  succeeding 

Bar.  He  is  a  member-  of  the  Massachusetts 
istorical  Society,  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  etc.  In  1900  he  published  'The  Law 
of  Civilization  and  Decay,*  which  has  been  is- 
sued also  in  French  and  German,  and  among 
his  other  works  are  included   *The  New  Hm- 

Jire'  (translated  into  German  and  RnssiarO  ; 
Centraliiation  and  the  Law>  (1906)-  *The 
Theory  of  Social  Revolutions'  (1913); 
'Qrarles  Francis  Adams;  an  American  Statej- 
man,>  the  last  named  work  being  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Sodetv  for  December  1911.  His 
literary;  fame  depends  chiefly  upon  'The 
Emancipation  of  Massachusetts'  (1887),  a 
work  intended  as  a  philosophic  exposition  of 
,  a  theory  of  social  development 

ADAMS,  Charles  Francis,  American  states- 
man, son  of  Pre5ident  John  Quincy  Adams : 
b.  in  Boston,  18  Aug.  1807;  d.  there  21  Nov. 
1886.  At  the  age  of  two  he  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  Saint  Petersburg;  in  181S  went  with 
his  mother  thence  to  Pans ;  the  same  year  his 
father  was  made  minister  to  England,  and  he 
was  placed  in  an  English  boarding-school.  In 
1817  both  returned  to  America;  he  was  placed 
in  the  Boston  l^tin  School.  ;ind  in  182S  he  was 
Rraduated  at  Harvard.  His  father  had  just 
been  inaugurated  President,  and  he  spent  two 
years  in  Washington;  then  returned  to  Boston, 
studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  18Z8,  but  never  practised  — 
engaging  in  literature  and  political  writing  in 
maf^azines  and  pamphlets,  and  editing  John  and 
Abigail  Adams'  letters  (1840-41).  He  was 
Representative  in  the  legislature  1841-44,  Stale 
Senator  1844-46,  as  a  Whig;  heading  the  "Con- 
science Whig'  wing,  he  edited  the  Boston 
IVhifi,  1846-48,  was  chairman  of  the  Free-Soil 
Convention  at  BufFalo  in  184^  and  was  nom- 
inated for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with 
Martin  Van  Buren.  In  1830-56  he  edited  John 
Adams'  'Works*  in  10  volumes.  He  joined  the 
Republican  party  on  its  organization  in  1855, 
and  in  1858  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  re-elected 
in  1860.  In  1861  Lincoln  sent  him  to  England 
as  minister,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had 


been  before  him.  But  even  their  problems 
were  trivial  beside  his,  when  the  very  existence 
of  the  Union  perhaps  depended  on  bow  far  the 
English  upper  classes  could  drag  the  govern- 
ment in  evasion  of  international  obligations  and 
covert  help  to  the  South.  The  seizure  of 
Mason  and  Slidell  on  the  Trent  nearly  precipi- 
tated war;  the  fitting  out  of  cruisers  to  destroy 
United  States  commerce  was  put  a  stop  to  only 
after  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  (q.v.)  in  the 
face  of  Mr.  Adams'  representations,  and  his 
declaration  to  Earl  Russell,  then  foreign,  secre- 
tary, that  permitting  the  Laird  rams  also  to 
leave  Birkenhead  was  "war.*  Najwleon  Ill's 
persistent  efforts  to  seduce  the  English  govern- 
ment into  a  joint  intervention  in  favor  of  the 
Confederacy  had  to  be  checkmated-  and  the 
rancorous  hostility  of  one  section  ana  the  cold- 
ness of  the  remainder  of  the  best  society  niade 
it  a  loneU'  and  trying  place,  which  for  seven 
years  he  filled  with  a  dignified  resolution  of  im- 
measurable importance  to  his  country.  Re- 
turning to  America  in  1868,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  the  next  year,  but  de- 
clined; for  several  years,  however,  he  waspres- 
ident  of  its  board  of  overseers.  In  1871  he 
was  the  United  States  representative  on  the 
board  of  arbitrators  at  (jeneva  to  settle  the 
Alabama  Claims  (q.v.)  ;  in  1872  he  nearry  ob- 
tained the  nomination  as  Democratic- In  depen- 
dent candidate  for  the  presidency,  which 
Horace  Greeley  secured.  In  1874-77  he  edited 
the  'Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams'  in  12 
volumes. 

ADAHS,  Charles  Frauds  (2d^  American 
publicist,  son  of  above :  b.  Boston,  27  May  1835 ; 
d.  Washington.  D.  C,  20  March  1915.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1856,_  and  served  as  a 
cavalry  officer  through  the  Civil  War,  rising 
from  first  lieutenant  to  colonel,  and  being 
brevetted  brigadier-general  at  its  close.  Shortly 
becoming  noted  for  ability  in  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  questions,  he  was 
appointed  railroad  commissioner  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1869;  wrote  'Chapters  of  Erie'  (1871) 
in  collaboration  with  his  brother  Henry,  a  se- 
ries of  papers  on  railroad  accidents  and  on 
'The  State  and  the  Railroads'  (1875-76)  for 
the  Atlantic  Monthly;  'Railroads,  the  Origin 
and  Problems*  (1878)  ;  'Notes  on  Railway  Ac- 
cidents' (1879),  etc;  and  1884-90  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
In  1892  he  published  'Three  Episodes  of 
Massachusetts  History,'  on  the  settlement  of 
Boston  Bay,  the  Anton omian  controversy  and 
early  town  and  church  government,  and  in  1893 
'Massachusetts;  Its  Historians  and  Its  His- 
tory.' in  1895  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  in  1901 
I>resident  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion. He  has  also  written  lives  of  Richard 
Hetuy  Dana  (1891)  and  of  his  father  (1900, 
American  Statesmen  Series),  'Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox,' etc.  (1902),  and  much  miscellaneous 
work.  As  chairman  of  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission, 1893-95,  he  contributed  materially  to- 
ward planning  out  and  establishing  the  great 
Metropolitan   Park    System    of    Massachusetts. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Kendall,  American  histo- 
rian and  educator:  b.  Derby,  Vt.,  24  Jan.  1835; 
d.  26  July  1902.  He  removed  to  Iowa  in  1855; 
was  gradukted  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1861 ;  became  assistant  professor  there  1853-67. 
and  professor  of  history  1867-^.     He  studied 
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abroad  1867-68 ;  in  1869-70  introduced  the  Ger- 
man seminary  method  into  the  United  Stateis 
by  establishing  the  Histbrical  Seminary  in  the 
University  of  Uichi^n ;  and  was  made  dean 
of  its  School  of  Political  Science  when  estab- 
lished. In  1885  he  succeeded  Andrew  D.  White 
as  president  of  Cornell;  resigned  1892,  and  till 
1902  was  president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  was  chief  editor  of  'Johnson's  Uni- 
versal CyclopB^a,'  1892-95.  His  most  valued 
work  is  a  'Manual  of  Historical  Literature' 
(1S82){  he  wrote  also  'Democracy  and  Mon- 
archy in  France'  (1872);  'Christopher  Colum- 
bus' (1892)  ;  compiled  'British  Orations' 
( 1884)  ;  and  wrote  much  magazine  and  review 


graduating  from  the  University  of  Michigan  he 
took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, receiving  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1890.  He 
was  immediately  appointed  special  agent  in 
charge  of  street  railw^s  for  the  Uth  census. 
In  1891  he  became  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory and  sodotogy  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
and  in  1899  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of 
European  history.  In  1902  he  was  appointed 
~'""'"'e  professor  of  history  in  Leland  Stao- 


the  Purse  of  the  United  Slates  Government' 
(1894);  'The  Influence  of  Grenville  on  Pitt's 
Foreign  Policy'  (1904)  ;  'British  Interests  and 
Activities   in    Texas'    (Albert   Shaw   Lectures, 

{ohns  Hopkins  University  1910)  ;  'Power  of 
deals  in  American  History'  (Dodge  Lectures 
on  Citizenship,  Yale  University,  1913). 

ADAMS,    Pnnk    Dswaon,    geologist:    b. 

r 1     r-....!.       ,■,    ••     _.     inrn.i..     „^^  gf^^^. 

---    _.    Sheffield   Scientific   School 

(Yale),  and  at  Heidelberg,  appl^ng  himself 
particularly  to  lithology  and  physical  geol^ty; 
lu  1889  became  lecturer  on  geology  at  McGill, 
in  1893  succeeded  Sir  William  Dawson  as 
Logan  professor  of  geoloey  there;  and  in  1908 
was  appointed  dean  of  ifie  faculty  of  applied 

ADAMS,  Pranklla  Pierce,  American 
humorist:  b,  Chicago,  IS  Nov.  Iffil.  He  wai 
edocated  at  the  Armour  Institute  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  On  graduating,  in  1903k 
he  entered  newspaper  work,  which  he  followed 


member  of  the  stafi  of  the  Evening  Mail.  For 
this  paper  be  wrote  a  daily  column  under  the 
caption  "Always  in  Good  Huroor.»  His  "Diary 
of  our  own  Samuel  Pepys"  was  another  daily 
contribution  which  attracted  popular  attention. 
Besides  his  prose  he  has  written  much  humor- 
ous verse.  His  works  in  book  form  are 
'Tobogganing  on  Parnassus'  (1911);  'In 
Other  Words'  (1912^  Collaborated  with  O. 
Henry  in  writing  'Lo>  (musical  comedy,  1909). 


author 

1859,  While  still  a  child  his  parents  removed 
to  Elgin,  III.,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools.  From  1882  until  1890  he  was  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  mechanical  enpneering,  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  he  invented  an 
electric  lamppost,  which  has  since  been  univer- 


sally adopted,  and  an  electric  ligjit  tower.  In 
1894  he  was  appoiitted  chief  smoke  inspector 
for  Chicago,  which  position  he  held  for  three 
years.  In  1900  he  constructed  an  experimental 
passenger  train  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  which  broke  all  previous  speed  records. 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  perioilical  entitled 
The  New  Time,  dealing  with  social  problems 
and  which  he  edited  from  1896  until  189a  Be- 
sides his  works  on  technical  subjects,  he  has 
also  written  several  novels.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  publications  are :  'Atmosfmeric 
Resistance  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Speed  of 
Railway  Trains'  (1893);  'President  John 
Smith'  (1896);  'The  Kidnapped  Millionaires' 
0901)  ;  'John  Burt'  (1903)  ;  'How  Gties  are 
Governed  in  Great  Britain'  ];i904) ;  'John 
Henry  Smith'  (1905);  'The  Bottom  of  the 
WelP  (1905);  'The  Revolt'  (1907):  'The 
Vegetarians'  (a  comedy,  1911);  'Ramley*  .(a 
drama,  1911). 

ADAHS,  George  Biuton,  American  histor- 
ical writer:  b.  Fairfield,  Vt,  3  Tune  1851.  He 
became  professor  of  history  at  Vale  University 
and  beside  editing  various  historical  works  is 
the  author  of  'Civilization  During  the  Middle 
Ages,'  'The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation,' 
'European  History,'  Vol.  II  in  Hunt  and 
Poole's  'PoUtical  History  of  England,'  'The 
Origin  of  the  Constitution.' 

ADAHS,  Henry,  American  historian,  son 
of  Charles  Francis:  b.  Boston,  16  Feb.  183a 
He  was  private  secretary  to  ^s  father 
(hiring  the  latter's  English  ministry,  and 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  1870- 
77,  being  reputed  one  of  the  most  stimulatbg 
and  original  instructors  as  well  as  brilliant 
expositors  in  the  country.  With  several  pupils 
he  published  in  1876  'Essays  on  An^o-Saxon 
Law,'  of  which  he  wrote  on  'Anglo-Saxon 
Courts  of  Law.'  In  1871  he  collaborated  with 
his  brother,  Charles  Francis,  in  'Chapters  of 
Erie.'  He  edited  the  North  American  Review, 
1875-76.  In  1879  he  pubbshed  Albert  Gallatin's 
writings  (3  vols.)  ;  in  1882  a  life  of  John  Ran- 
dolph (American  Statesmen  Series).  But  his 
life-work,  and  with  one  exception  the  foremost 
historical  work  of  America  in  matter  and  style, 
is  his  'History  of  the  United  States  from  1801 
to  1817'  covering  the  presidencies  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  (9  vols.,  1889-91),  in  motive  it  is 
a  defense  of  his  grandfather,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  for  deserting  the  Federalist  party;  in 
essence,  a  history  of  the  causes  and  conduct  of 
the  War  of  1812.  For  this  task  be  took  up  his 
residence  in  Washington  and  spent  years  ran- 
sacking its  archives.  He  also  lived  for  long 
periods  abroad,  examining  various  European 
records,  and  trained  himseli  thoroughly  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  science  and  construction,  besides 
studying  historical  and  economic  problems. 
Besides  the  works  named  he  is  author  of  'Mont 
Saint  Michel  and  Chartres'  (1904);  'Letter  to 
American  Teachers  of  History'  (1910);  Life 
of  George  Cabot  Lodge'    (1911). 


graduated  from  Iowa  College;  took  s  , 
graduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  Universim 
where  he  became  fellow  and  lecturer.  He  sub- 
sequently became  professor  of  political  econo- 
my in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  later 
represented  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coimnis- 
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uon  in  the  standardization  of  acconnting 
records  for  the  Koveroment  railways  in  Chins. 
He  went  to  China  for  that  purpose  in  1913  and 
wUle  there  assisted  in  or^nizmg  the  ministry 
of  communication,  statistics  and  accounts.  He 
returned  in  Uarch  1916. 

ADAHS,  Henry  CuUen.  United  States 
Congressman  from  Wisconsin :  b.  Verona, 
N.  Y_  28  Nov.  1850;  d.  1906i  His  jwrents  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin  while  he  was  still  a  diild. 
He  be^n  life  as  a  fanner,  then  went  into 
politics  and  filled  various  public  offices,  notably 
that  of  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  from 
1895  to  1902.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
19D3,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Adams  Act  of  1906,  under 
which  the  State  experiment  stations  receive 
P20JXO  annually  for  original  research  in  agri- 
culture. He  look  a  prominent  part  in  the  Drug 
and  Food  Act  of  1906  and  in  the  oi^anization 
of  the  meat  inspection  that  followed. 

ADAHS,  Herbert,  American  sculptor:  b. 
West  Concord,  Vt.,  28  Jan.  1856.  After  early 
studies  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  at  the  Normal  Art  School, 
Boston,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  became  a 
puinl  of  Antonin  Mercier,  1885  to  1890.  From 
1890-98  he  was  instructor  in  the  art  school  of 
the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  In  1899  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Desi^  and 
in  1906  vice-president.  Among  his  distinctive 
works  are  tinted  marbles  and  polychrome  busts, 
notably  that  of  'St.  Agnes,"  of  ■Primavera* 
and  of  *A  Young  Lady*  in  pink  marble,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  His  por- 
trait busts  of  women  arc  remarkably  beautiful, 
among  the  best  examples  being  tlut  of  Miss 
A.  V.  Pond  (who  afterward  became  his  wife), 
completed  in  Paris  in  1887,  and  one  of  Miss 
Julia  Marlowe,  the  actress.  In  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  Washington,  are  a  statue  of 
Professor  Channing  and  two  bronze  doors,  be- 
gun by  Olin  Warner.  A 'Madonna  with  Angels* 
in  marble,  and  the  Vanderbilt  bronze  doors  are 
in  St  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York.  His 
other  works  of  importance  are  the  bronze  Jon- 
athan Edwards  Memorial  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  bronze  statues  of  Richard  Smith,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  William  EUeiy  Channing, 
in  Boston,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  in  New 
York.  Adams'  works  were  exhibited  at  the 
Chicago  Fair  of  1893  and  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  in  both 
of  which  he  received  high  awards.  While  mod- 
em and  original,  Adams,  of  all  Americans,  ap- 
E roaches  closest  to  the  Earl^  Reiuussance  in 
is  refined  realism  and  in  his  great  technical 
skill  in  marble  cutting.  Consult  Taft,  Lorado, 
'History  of  American  Sculpture'  (New  Yorit 
1904). 

ADAMS,  Herbert  Bezter,  American  his- 
torical student  and  educator:  b.  Shutesbury, 
Mass.,  16  April  1850;  d.  1901.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  in  1872;  took  Ph.D.  at  Heidel- 


s  made  fellow  in  history, 
in  histoiT,  1883  associate  professor  in  history, 
and  in  IWl,  full  professor.  In  1901  he  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  died  shortly  after. 
In  18S4  be  was  a  leader  in  organizing  the 
American  Historical  Association,  and  was  sec- 
retary till  1900;  then  becoming  first  vice-presi- 
dent.   He  edited  the  <John  Hopkins  Studies  in 


HistoTv  and  Political  Science*  from  the  start, 
also  toe  *  Contributions  to  American  Educa- 
tional History'  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  His  chief  publication  is 
'The  Life  and  Writin(!S  of  Jared  Sparks'  (2 
vols.,  1893).  Among  his  historical  monographs 
are  the  *The  College  of  William  and  Mar^,' 
'ThomasTcfierson  and  the  University  of  Vif- 
ginia,'  'The  Germanic  Origin  of  New  England 
Towns,'  and  'Maryland's  Influence  in  Foundiss 
a  National  Commonwealth.'  But  his  best  work 
was  not  in  writing  history,  but  in  training  others 
to  write  it,  and  be  was  a  powerful  influence  in 
creating  the  new  school  of  historical  research. 


Mass.,  of  a  Hne  of  farmers,  )9  Oct.  1735;  d 
4  July  1826^  the  year  after  his  son  was  inau- 
gurated President.  Graduated  at  Harvard,  he 
taught  school,  and  read  theology  for  a  Church 
career;  but  seeing  his  unfitness  for  it  studied 
law  and  began  practice  in  1758,  soon  becoming 
a  leader  at  the  bar  and  in  public  life.  In  1764 
he  married  his  famous  wife.  All  through  the 
germinal  years  of  the  Revolution  he  was  one 
of  the  foremost  patriots,  steadily  opposing  any 
abandonment  or  compromise  of  essential  rights; 
and  in  1766  published  essays  in  the  Boston 
GaxtUe,  reprinted  in  London  1768,  entitled  'A 
Dissertation  on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,'  really 
on  colonial  rights.  In  1765  also  he  was  counsd 
for  Boston,  with  Otis  and  Gridley,  to  support 
the  town's  memorial  against  the  Stamp  Act.  In 
1766  he  was  a  selectman,  or  in  other  words  one 
of  the  three  official  rulers  of  the  head  of  the 
New  England  colonies.  In  1768  the  royal  gov- 
ernment offered  him  the  post  of  advocate- 
general  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty, —  in  fact 
a  lucrative  bribe  to  desert  the  opposition ;  but 
he  refused  it  Yet  in  1770,  as  a  matter  of  high  / 
professional  duty,  he  took  his  future  in  his 
hands  to  become  coimsel  (successfully)  for  the 
British  soldiers  on  trial  for'  the  'Boston  Mas- 
sacre.* Though  there  was  a  present  uproar  of 
abuse,  Mr.  Adams  was  portly  after  elected 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  by  more 
than  three  to  one.  In  March  1774  he  was  con- 
templating writing  the  'History  of  the  Contest 
between  Britain  and  America.*  ^une  17  he  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting  at  Faueuil  Hall  to  con- 
sider the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  at  the  same 
hour  was  elected  delegate  to  the  first  Congress 
at  Philadelphia  (I  September),  by  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly  held  in  defiance  of  the  govern- 
"""  ■     Returning  home,  he  was  made  a  '    " 


again  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  to  the  Congress 
of  May  1775;  where  he  did  on  his  own  motion, 
to  the  disgust  of  his  associates  and  the  reluc- 
tance even  of  the  SouAemers,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  decisive  acts  of  the  Revolution, 
—  induced  Ongress  to  adopt  the  forces  already 
gathered  in  New  England  as  a  national  ai-my 
and  put  George  Washington  at  its  head,  thereto 
engaging  the  Southern  colonies  irrevocably  in 
the  war  and  securing  the  one  man  who  could 
make  it  a  success.  In  1776  he  was  a  chief  agent 
in  carrying  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  reniined  in  Congress  till  November  1777, 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  a^  chairman  of  the  Board  of  War  and 
Ordnance,  very  useful  and  laborious,  but  making 
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one  dreadful  mistake ;  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  policy  of  iKnorin^  the  just 
nghts  and  decent  oigniQ'  of  the  military  com- 
manders, which  lost  the  country  some  of  its 
best  officers  and  led  ultimately  to  Arnold's 
treason.  His  reasons,  exactly  contrary  to  his 
wont,  were  sound  abstract  logic,  but  ihorou^ 
pnictical  ineptitude. 

In  December  !777  he  was  appointed  conunis- 
sioner  to  France  to  succeed  Silas  Deane.  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee  were  there  before 
him;  and  though  he  reformed  a  very  bad  state 
of  a£Eairs,  he  thought  it  absurd  to  keep  three 
envoys  at  one  court  and  induced  Coiwress  to 
abolish  his  office,  returning  in  1779.  Chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention,  he  was  called  away  from  it  to  be 
sent  a^ain  to  France.  There  he  remained  as 
Franklin's  colleague,  detesting  and  distrusting 
him  and  the  foreign  minister  Vcrgennes,  em- 
broiling himself  with  both,  and  earning  a  cor- 
dial return  of  his  warmest  dislike  from  both, 
tiU  July  1780.  He  then  went  to  Holland  as 
volunteer  minister,  and  in  1782  was  formally 
recognized  as  from  an  independent  nation. 
Meantime  Vergennes  intrigued  energetically  to 
have  him  recalled,  and  did  succeed  in  tying  his 
hands  so  that  but  for  his  contumacious  stub- 
bornness half  the  advantages  of  independence 
would  have  been  lost,  as  vergennes  was  em- 
ployed to  gain  points  for  France  and  not  for 
the  United  States,  In  the  final  negotiations  for 
peace  he  persisted  (against  his  instructions)  in 
making  the  New  England  fisheries  an  uiti- 
malum,  and  saved  them.  The  wretched  state 
of  American  affairs  under  the  Confederation 
made  it  impossible  to  do  his  country  any  good 
abroad,  and  the  vindictive  feeling  of  the  English 
made  his  life  a  purgatory,  so  that  he  was  glad 
to  come  home  in   1788. 

In  the  first  presidential  election  of  that  year, 
he  was  elected  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with 
Washington;  and  began  a  feud  with  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  mighty  leader  of  the  Federalist 
partv  and  a  chief  organizer  of  our  executive 
machine,  which  is  accredited  with  the  premature 
overthrow  of  that  party,   and  had  momentous 

Rersonal  and  htcrary  results  as  well.  As  official 
ead  of  the  party  he  thought  himself  entitled 
to  its  real  leadership  as  well ;  Hamilton  would 
not  and  indeed  could  not  surrender  his  position, 
for  the  lesser  men  looked  to  him  for  counsel 


President  gainst  Jefferson  by  three  electoral 
voteSj  one  "scratch*  vote  each  in  Permsylvania, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  a  virtual  defeat 
as  not  likely  to  recur.  His  term  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  of  our 
administrations ;  but  its  personal  memoirs  are 
most  painful  and  scandalous.  The  members  of 
the  Cabinet  —  nearly  all  Hamiltonians  —  laid 
official  secrets  before  Hamilton  and  took  advice 
from  him  to  thwart  the  President,  They  dis- 
liked Mr.  Adams'  overbearing  ways  and  ob- 
trusive vanity, —  for  modesty  or  a  low  sense 
of  personal  <fignity  were  no  parts  of  his  char- 
acter,—  considered  his  policy  destructive  fo  the 


loyally  to  him.    Finally  his  best  act  brought 
an  explosion.     The  French  Directoiy  had  pro- 
voked a  war  with  this  country,  which  the  Ham- 
iltonian  section  of  the  Federalist  leaders  and 


much  of  the  rank  and  file  hailed  with  delight, 
thinking  it  a  service  to  the  world  to  cripple 
France  as  then  ruled;  but  when  il  showed  signs 
of  a  belter  spirit,  Mr.  Adams,  witliout  consult- 
ing his  Cabinet  (who  he  Jmew  would  oppose  it 
nearjy  or  quite  unanimously),  nominated  a  com- 
mission to  frame  a  treaty  with  France.  He  had 
the  constitutional  r^ht  to  do  so;  but  a  storm 
of  fury  broke  on  blm  from  the  Hamiltonian 
leaders  as  little  better  than  a  traitor.  He  was 
renominated  for  President  in  1800,  but  beaten 
by  Jefferson,  owing  to  the  loss  of  New  York 
despite  heaw  gain  m  Pennsylvania.  The  causes 
were  natural  and  local,  and  while  machine  unity 
might  have  gained  the  upper-class  party  one 
more  election  it  was  bound  soon  to  be  swamped 
by  popular  growth ;  but  as  it  never  won  another, 
cacn  faction  laid  its  death  to  the  other,  and 
American  History  is  hot  with  the  fires  of  this 
battle  even  yet 

His  later  years  were  ^nt  at  home,  where  he 
was  always  interested  in  public  affairs  and 
sometimes  much  too  free  in  his  comments  on 
them;  where  be  read  immensely  and  wrote 
somewhat.  He  heartily  approved  his  son's 
break  with  the  Federalists  {see  Adaus,  John 
QuiNCV)  on  the  Embargo  (q.v.).  He  died  on 
Sesame  day  as  Jefferson,  both  on  the  50th 
anniversary   of    the   Declaration   of    Independ- 

Mr.  Adams'  greatest  usefulness  and  popular- 
ity sprang  from  the  same  cause  that  produced 
some  of  his  worst  blunders  and  misfortunes : 
a  generous  impulsiveness  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  hold  his  tongue  at  the  wrong 
time  and  place  for  talking,  his  vehemence,  self- 
confidence  and  impatience  of  obstruction.  He 
was  fervid,  combative,  opinionated  and  master- 
ful; but  he  had  trust,  admiration  and  respect 
from  the  majority  of  his  party  at  the  worst  of 
times,  and  history  justifies  it  Consult  'Works' 
W  his  grandson  Charles  Francis  Adanu; 
Parker,  T,,  'Historic  Americans'    (1910). 

FOBBZST  UOKGAtr, 

Conneelicut  Historical  Society. 

ADAMS,  John,  American  educator:  b.  Con- 
necticut 1772;  d.  1863.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  179S,  was  a  school  teacher  till  1810,  and 
thence  till  1833  principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  which  he  developed  into  repute 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  teacher  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who,  in  the  lines  be- 
ginning 'Grave  is  the  Master's  look,*  com- 
memorates him  in  his  poem  'The  School-Boj^' 
read  at  the  Phillips  Academy  centennial  in  1878. 

ADAMS,  John,  Confederate  soldier:  b. 
Tennessee  182S:  d.  30  Nov.  1864.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846;  was  brevetted 
first  lieutenant  for  bravery  al  Santa  Cruz  de 
Rosalcs,  1848;  promoted  captain  of  dragoons, 
1856;  and  resiened  1861  to  join  the  Confederate 
army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Franklin,   Tenn. 

ADAMS,  John,  the  name  assumed  by  Alex- 
ander Smith,  one  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  After  intoxication  and  massacre  had 
killed  off  all  the  mutineers  but  himself,  he  was 
shocked  into  a  complete  change  of  heart,  and 
became  sincerely  pious  and  of  upright  life;  he 
was  the  patriarch  of  the  little  native  and  half- 
caste  group  on  Piicairn's  Island,  taught  a 
school  and  held  worship  there.    It  was  nearly 
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20  years  after  the  mutiny  before  his  exist- 
ence was  known;  and  though  technically  liable 
to  execation  for  the  mutiny  the  English  offi- 
dais  felt  that  his  hardships,  exile  and  re- 
pentance had  atoned  for  the  crime,  and  that  it 
vould  be  wrong  to  remove  the  head  from  the' 
little  settlement.  He  was  left  unmolested  and 
died  in  1829.  See  Bligh,  Williau  ;  Pit- 
cairn's  Island. 


try  of  the  Universalist  Church  and  has  since, 
served  several  churches  of  his  dcnominatioiL 
He  is  author  of  'The  Fatherhood  of  God> 
(1888);  'Christian  Types  of  Heroism>  (1891); 
•The  Leisure  of  God*  (1895)  ; 'Nature  Studies 
in  the  Berkshires>  (1899);  'Life  of  William 
Hamilton  Gibson*  (1901) ;  'Hosea  Ballou 
and  the  Gospel  Renaissance*  (1903);  'Honor- 
able Youth'  (1906);  'Short  Studies  in  the 
Ur^er   Faith>    (1907). 

ADAMS,  John  Couch,  English  astronomer: 
b.  in  Cornwall  5  June  1819;  d.  21  Jan.  1892.  A 
precocious  mathematician,  he  became  senior 
wrangler  at  St  John's  College,  (^ambridg^ 
and  mathematical  tutor  there.  He'  discoverea 
in  1845,  by  calculation  of  the  perturbations  of 
Uranus,  that  another  planet  must  exist  beyond 
it,  and  fixed  its  position  within  two  decrees: 
but  search  for  it  not  being  made,  Leverner  ot 
Fans  independentlv  made  the  same  discovery 
next  year,  and  Galle  of  Berlin  at  once  found 
the  planet  (see  Neptune).  This  mathematical 
discovery  of  Neptune  is  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  science.  To  com' 
memorate  it  the  Universitj^  of  Cambridge 
founded  in  1848  the  Adams  prize  to  be  awarded 
biennially  for  the  best  essay  in  astronomy,  pure 
mathematics     or     other     branch     of     natural 


fessor  of  mathematics  at  Aberdeen  UniverMty; 
1859-%  Lowndean  professor  of  astronomy 
and  geometry  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1861  di- 
rector of  Cambridge  Observatory.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Prime  Meridian 
Cohlcrence  at  Washington  1884.  He  received 
the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1848. 
His  papers  were  edited  by  his  brother,  William 
G.  Adams,  and  R.  A.  Sampson  (2  vols.,  I, 
1896;  11,  1901). 

ADAHS,  John  Quincy,  American  states- 
man, 6th  President  of  the  United  States,  son 
of  John  Adams:  b.  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  11  July 
1767;  d.  Washington,  D-  C,  23  Feb.  1848.  At 
10  he  accompanied  his  father  on  his  first 
.  embassy  to  France,  and  was  placed  at  school 
near  Paris.  He  returned  with  his  father  in 
about  18  months;  but  soon  went  back 
with  him  to  Europe,  and  attended  school  in 
Holland  and  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  At 
15  Francis  Dana,  his  father's  secretary  of 
lefiation,  who  had  been  appointed  minister  to 
Russia,  took  him  with  him  as  his  private  secre- 
tary. After  14  months'  stay  in  Russia,  where 
Catherine  refused  to  recognize  Mr.  Dana,  he 
traveled  back  alone  through  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark to  The  Hague.  Soon  after  his  father's 
appointment  as  ambassador  at  London  in 
1785,  he  returned  home  to  complete  his  studies, 
as  he  believed  "an  American  education  to  be 


the  best  for  an  American  career,*  a  coolly 
judicious  choice  for  a  lad  of  18.  He  was 
graduated    at    Harvard    in    1788.    entered    the 


to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics.  He  wrote 
a  series  of  letters  to  the  Boston  Sentinel  under 
the  signature  of  'Publicola,''in  reply  to  Paine's 
'Rights  of  Man,'  and  in  1793  defended  Wash- 
ington's policy  of  neutrality  under  the  signature 
of  "Marcellus."  These  letters  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  in  1794  Washington  appointed  him 
minister  to  The  Hi^ue.  In  1798  he  received  a 
commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Sweden;  and  traveling  through  Silesia 
wrote  an  account  of  it  which  was  published  in 
London,  and  later  translated  into  German  and 
French.  On  Jefferson's  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency he  was  recalled  and  resumed  law 
practice. 

In  18(£  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate ;  the 
next  vear  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  place 


John)  had  split  the  party  into  rancorously 
hostile  halves,  and  Mr.  Adams  wai  practically 
"boycotted*  by  the  dominant  section  of  his 
own  party,  as  bein^  an  Adams,  wi^  an.  in- 
genui^  of  indecent  insult  curious  to  read  of; 
still  worse  was  it  when  Pickering  was  made 
his  colleague  by  the  other  faction  at  the  next 
vacancy.  It  was  good  training  for  the  great 
career  of  his  later  life;  he  was  not  the  man  to 
conciliate  his  foes,  and  soon  made  the  breach 
irreparable  by  breaking  away  from  the  party 
policy.  Through  life  anyaction  which  strength- 
ened the  United  States,  or  increased  its  dig- 
niO'  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  simijly  "showed 
fi^t*  for  anv  purpose,  met  with  his  heartiest 
approval  and  warmest  support,  even  though 
fathered  by  his  worst  enemies;  and  he  first 
supported  (with  some  reservations)  Jefferson's 
Louisiana  purchase, —  precisely  in  the  line  of 
the  former  Federalist  policy  and  the  nature  of 
the  party,  but  now  fought  by  them  as  Jeffer- 
son's,— and  in  1807  took  a  far  more  radical 
step.  The  action  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  plundering  American  commerce  for  evading 
their  mutual  blockade  laws,  and  of  the  latter 
in  impressing  American  citiiens  under  pre- 
tense of  their  being  English  runaways,  tiad 
enraged  the  country,  but  it  was  helpless  against 
both  and  felt  not  strong  enough  at  the  tim 


roused  the  Republicans  to  fury,  and  even  many 
of  the  Federalists.  But  the  leaders  of  the  lat- 
ter sympathized  with  England's  difficulties  in 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  would  do  nothing  to 
embarrass  her  and  even  defended  the  Leop- 
ard's action.  Mr.  Adams  was  as  hot  as  any 
Republican ;  he  tried  to  have  the  Boston 
Federalists  hold  a  meeting  and  pledge  the 
government  their  support  in  any  measures  to 
curb  British  insolence,  and  on  their  refusal 
attended  a  Republican  meeting  and  was  put  on 
a  committee  to  draft  such  resolutions.  The 
Federalists  were  soon  compelled  by  popular 
feeling  to  do  likewise,  and  Mr.  Adams  also 
drafted  resolutions  there.  At  the  extra  ses-. 
sion  of  Congress  in  October  the  Embargo  on 
all  American  shipping  was  passed,  to  see  if 
England  could  not  be  starvM  into  better  be- 
havior;  half    ruining   New   England,   most   of 
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whose  capital  was  invested  in  commerce,  and 
injuring;  Americans  mucti  more  than  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill,  and  earn' 
estly  advocated  it, —  not  because  it  went  as  far 
as  he  liked,  but  as  preferable  to  showing  no 
resentment  whatever,  and  all  the  Federalists 
would  permit.  The  execrations  leveled  at  his 
father  for  the  French  mission,  and  the  charges 
of  sectional  and  party  treachery,  were  repeated 
on  the  son;  political  literature  for  half  a  cen- 
tury was  glowing  with  the  acrid  polemics  on 
the  subject,  and  the  prime  abject  of  his  grand- 
son Henry  Adams's  'History'  is  to  exculpate 
hiiiL  His  term  in  the  Senate  was  to  expire  3 
March  180<>;  m  the  preceding  June  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  elected  Tames  Lloyd  to 
succeed  him,  as  an  insult,  which  he  accn)ted 
and  at  once  resigned.  Meantime  he  had  been 
made  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Harvard  and 
delivered  lectures  there.  The  next  month  he 
declined     a     Repubhcan     nomination     to     the 

On  Madison's  accession  in  180Q  he  at  once 
appointed  Mr.  Adams  minister  to  Russia;  the 
Senate  for  some  months  refused  to  confirm 
the  nomination,  but  at  length  yielded,  and  he 
passed  four  and  one-half  years  there.  In  the 
peace  negotiations  with  England  over  the  War 
of  1812,  he  was  a  commissioner  with  Gallatin 
and  Bayard,  and  again  defeated  assaults  on  the 
American  nshing  rights  like  his  father.  The 
treaty  is  usually  considered  a  humiliating  hasco 
for  America;  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
British  press  considered  it  a  surrender  on  their 
side,  and  especially  reviled  Mr.  Adams  for  his 
share  in  it.  Visiting  Paris,  he  was  made  com- 
missioner  to  negotiate  the  American- English 
commercial  treatj'  signed  13  Julv  181S.  Mean- 
time he  had  arnved  in  England,  26  May,  and 
received  the  news  of  his  appointment  as  minis- 
ter to  that  country.  The  synchronism  of  wars, 
treaties  and  ministerships  between  father  ana 
son  is  so  curious  that  in  ancient  history  it 
would   be   treated  as  indubitable   confusion  of 

Eight  years  later,  after  leaving  America, 
Mr.  Adams  was  recalled  to  it  as  secretary  of 
state  under  Monroe,  inaugurated  March  1817. 
His  greatest  achievement  was  the  treaty  with 
Spain  ceding  Florida  to  the  United  States  for 
$3,000,000,  to  be  used  in  paying  American  claims 
against  Spain;  and  rectifying  the  boundaries 
of  Louisiana  and  Mexico,  His  ntter  inde- 
pendence of  personal  against  national  con- 
siderations is  singularly  shown  in  his  support 
of  Jackson  for  invading  Spanish  Florida  and 
hanging  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister;  he  hated 
and  despised  Jackson,  who  surely  had  vio- 
lated all  international  law.  but  had  roughly 
vindicated  United  Stales  rights  and  put  down 
dangerous  intrigues  with  savages,  and  Mr. 
Adams  vigorously  'defended  him.  Adams  was 
the  author  of  the  "Monroe  Doctrine,'  and 
though  he  never  dreamed  of  its  later  inter- 
pretations   would    not    improbably    have    sym- 


classic.  and  shows  an  almost  incredible 
of  investigation.  An  ultimately  far  moi^  im- 
portant question  came  up  over  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  The  Missouri 
Compromise  (q.v.)  had  been  passed  and  put 
before  Monroe  tor  signature,  hut  he  submitted 


to  his  Cabinet  the  Questions  whether  Congress 
bad  a  constitutional  right  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  a  Territory,  and  whether  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  'forever*  in  the  territory  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  meant  while  it  rc- 
'mained  a  Territory  or  thereafter.  The  Cabinet 
was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative  on  the  first 
question;  Mr.  Adams  was  alone  in  dcclarii^ 
that    'forever'    included    statehood   also. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1824  there 
was  no  electoral  majority :  Andrew  Jackson 
had  99,  Mr.  Adams  84  (a  remarkable  vote  con- 
sidering his  ungracious  manner,  gift  for  mak- 
ing enemies  and  refusal  to  do  anything  to  pro- 
mote his  election),  William  H.  Crawford  41 
and  Henry  Clay  34.  Crawford  was  put  out  of 
the  field  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  As  Clay  could 
not  be  elected,  his  supporters  cast  their  votes 
for  Adams  as  preferable  to  Jackson;  the 
former  represented  the  same  public  policy  as 
theirs,  he  was  the  ablest  public  official  in  the 
country  and  not  personally  hostile  to  Clay, 
while  Jackson  was  regarded  as  an  ignorant 
and  violent  demagogue.  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected,  and  made  Clay  secretary  of  state,  a 

Elace  to  which  Oay's  talents  and  position  gave 
im  almost  a  prescriptive  claim.  The  JUck- 
sonians  denounced  this  as  a  corrupt  bargain  to 


dramatic  events.  Its  policy 
was  based  on  a  new  division  of  parties.  The 
Federalists  were  dead,  consequently  their  op- 
ponents were  dead  also,  and  the  new  division 
was  into  National  Republicans,  afterward 
Whigs,  and  Democratic- Republicans,  or  Demo- 
crats; the  former  favoring  internal  improve- 
ments, a  national  bank  and  high  tariffs,  the 
latter  opposing  them.  In  reality,  the  division 
was  between  the  preferences  of  the  capitalist 
class  and  the  masses ;  and  the  vast  overplus 
of  the  latter  in  the  South,  now  concentrated  on 
Jackson  instead  of  a  threefold  split  (the^  had 
given  almost  none  to  Adams),  carried  him  in 
four  years  later  by  178  to  83.  Much  is  always 
made  of  the  hostility  of  the  northern  com- 
mercial classes  whose  trade  the  tariff  was  in- 
tended to  cut  down,  of  the  southern  planters 
who  would  lose  as  consumers  while  having 
nothing  lo  protect  as  producers,  and  the  Jack- 
sonian  bribe  and  threat  of  'spoils*;  but  ty  the 
figures  they  cost  Adams  nothing. 

Mr.  Adams  retired,  as  he  supposed,  from 
public  life.  But  in  1831  the  constituency  of  his 
district  around  Braintree  elected  him  a  member 
of  Congress  on  the  Anti-Masonic  ticket  (see 
ANTi-MASONitY ;  Morgan,  Wiluau)  ;  and 
though  that  party  soon  died,  his  immense  ■ 
ability  and  unique  power  in  Congress  kept  him 
there  till  his  death.  By  a  singular  fortune,  he 
owes  by  far  his  greatest  fame  to  this  relatively 
small  position  after  his  croftning  office  was 
laid  down.  Belonging  to  no  party,  a  political 
Ishmaelite,  of  the  loftiest  patriotism  and  the 
highest  integrity,  but  scornful  of  nature  and 
irntahle  in  temper,  rousing  every  demon  of 
hatred  in  his  fellow-members,  in  constant  and 
envenomed  battle  with  them  and  more  than  a 
match  for  them  all,  the  "cild  man  eloquent* 
was  for  many  years  a  storm  centre  of  wonder- 
ful pictnresqueness.  But  his  repute  is  not  a 
mere  political   curio:  he  had  (he   fortune  to 
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lake  his  place  at  the  very  outset  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  slave  oligarchy  to  suppress  free 
speech  and  writing  on  the  slavery  question, 
and  crush  political  liberty  to  uphold  slavery. 
He  fought  the  attempt  unflinchingly  year  after 
year  by  purely  legal  methods,  upholding  the 
rigftt  of  petition  as  indefeasible  under  any 
Kovemmeat  or  for  any  purpose,— he  did  not 
hesitate  to  submit  a  petition  from  Virginians 
praying  for  his  own  expulsion  as  a  nuisance, — 
ana  consequently  a  ri^t  of  slaves  or  of  others 
in  their  interest;  and  with  little  sympathy  for 
the  anti-slavery  cause  as  such,  became  by  force 
of  circumstances  its  mistiest  champion.  He 
(Bed  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  the  floor  of 
die  House.  Consult  'Wntines  of  John  QuinCT 
Adams,'  edited  hy  W.  C  Ford  (New  York 
1917). 

FoBREST  Morgan, 
Secretary    Conneclicut    Historical    Society. 
ADAMS,    John    Qnincy    (2d>,    American 

Slilician,  son  of  Charles  Prancis:  b.  in  Boston, 
Sept.  1833;  d.  14  Aug.  1894.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1853.  and  became  a  lawyer. 
A  Democrat  after  the  war,  he  took  hopeless 
candidacies  for  the  governorship  to  keep  the 
organization  together,  in  1867  and  1871,  and 
for  the  vice-presidency  in  1872.  He  also 
served  in  the  legislature  in  1866,  1869  and  1870. 
In  1877  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Harvard. 

ADAMS,  Maud  Klakaddeo,  American  ac- 
tress: b.  Salt  Lake  Qty,  11  Nov.  1872.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  an  actress,  who,  under  the 
stage  name  of  Adams,  was  leading  woman  of  a 
stock  company  in  that  city.  Her  first  appear- 
ance was  made  while  a  ctuld  on  a  stage  in  the 
West;    she   then   continued   to   take   children's 

Cirts  till  she  reached  the  age  of  16  when  she 
ft  Daniel  Frohman's  company  to  take  an 
important  role  in  Hoyt's  'A  Midnight  Bell.' 
She  later  became  a  member  of  Charles  Froh- 
man's stock  company ;  in  1892  supported  John 
Drew  in  <The  Masked  Ball> ;  and  in  1898 
scored  a  marked  success  as  Lady  Babbie  in 
J.  M.  Barrie's  'Little  Minister.'  In  1899  she 
played  Juliet  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet';  in  the 
season  of  1900-.01,  won  further  approval  as 
the  Due  de  Reichstadt  in  Rostand's  'L'Aiglon' ; 
in  1901-02  took  the  character  of  Miss  Phoebe 
in  Barrie's  'Quality  Street'  ;  in  1903-04  played 
•The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jos6> ;  and  in  1905-07 
Barrie's  '  Peter  Pan.  *  She  has  appeared  in 
such  Shakespearean  roles  as  Viola  and  Rosa- 
lind and  assumed  the  title  role  in  Rostand's 
<ChanticIeer'  in  1911.  In  1913-14  she  starred 
in  Barrie's  'Legend  of  Leonora.'  Consult 
Oapp  and  Edgett,  'Players  of  the  Present,* 
in  me  Dunlap  Society  Pablications  (New 
York  1899). 

ADAMS,  Nehemiah,  American    

tional   clergyman:   b.    Salem,   Mass.,    19    

1806;  d.  6  Oct.  187&  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1826,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Semmary  in  1829.  The  same  year  he  settled 
at  Cambridge,  but  1834-70  was  pastor  of  the 
Essex  Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  was 
widely  reputed  for  his  eloquence  and  learning. 
He  published  several  polemic  works;  a  great 
sensation  and  much  hostile  criticism  were 
created  b>;  <A  South  Side  View  of  Slavery  ' 
published  in  18S4  after  a  winter  in  Georgia,  in 
which  he  lauded  slavery  as  beneficial  to  the 


ADAMS,  Ssrouel,  American  patriot :  b. 
Boston,  27  Sept.  1722;  d.  2  Oct.  1803.  He  was 
son  of  a  rich  merchant,  ship-owner  and  magis- 
trate, a  leader  in  provincial  contests  with  royal 
governors,  and  inventor  of  the  caucus  in  fact 
and  perhaps  unintentionally  in  name.  £a1u- 
cated  at  the  fioston'Latin  School,  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1740.  In  1743  he  wrote 
for  his  master's  degree  a  thesis  upholding  the 
lawfulness  of  resisting  supreme  magistrates. 
He  became  a  lawyer;  but  the  profession  was 
under  ban  with  the  upper  classes,  and  at  iiis 
family's  wish  he  entered  a  leading  merchant's 
counting-bouse.     Shortly   afterward   bis   father 


set  him  up  in  business,  in  which  he  lost  half 
'  .  '  sing .  the  other  half  by  a  loan 
epaid.    Then   he   became   partner   with 


his  father  in  a  rather  unsuccessful  brewery. 
Soon  the  father  lost  nearly  all  his  property  in 
a  land'bank  scheme  crushed  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  which  extended  an  English  bank- 
ing enactment  to  the  colonies.  The  htmdreds 
of  ruined  shareholders  denounced  this  act  as 
an  invasion  of  chartered  colonial  rights,  and  it 
turned  die  cream  of  the  business  leaders  of 
Massachusetts,  and  their  sons  and  daughters, 
into  potential  rebels  at  a  blow.  On  his  father's 
death  in  174S  he  carried  on  the  brewery  alone, 
and  was  nicknamed  by  his  opponents  'Samm^ 
the  maltster,"  changed  to  <Sammy  the  publi- 
can' when  he  was  made  tax-collector  of  Bos- 
ton 1763-65.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  a 
great  power  in  town  meetings,  having  strong 
and  sincere  democratic  feeling  and  a  marvel- 
ous genius  for  political  management  and  ^u- 
cusing.^  As  collector  he  was  a  bad  business 
manager  and  was  sharply  assailed;  but  his 
political  headship  is  shown  by  his  being 
selected  in  1764  to  draft  the  towns  instructions 
to  its  representatives  relative  to  the  Stamp  Act, 
—  the  first  public  American  protest  against  the 
parliamentary  ri^t  of  taxation,^  and  the  like 
instructions  the  next  year.  He  was  himself 
in  the  legislature  1765-74,  bein^  clerk  of  the 
House  and  on  the  leading  committees,  drawing 
up  .the  most  important  state  papers  of  that 
stormy  time,  and  spokesman  as  well  as 
prompter  of  the  incessant  wrangles  with  Gov- 
ernors Bernard  and  Hutchinson.  When  the 
Townshend  Acts  were  passed  in  1767,  he 
drafted  the  legislature's  petition  to  the  Kin^ 
the  instructions  to  the  Massachusetts  agent  in 
England,  and  the  circular  letter  of  February 
1768  to  the  other  colonies  asking  their  aid 
The  latter  led  directly  to  the  Revolution, 
George  HI  ordering  Bernard  to  command  the 
legislature  to  rescind  it  or  be  instantly  dis- 
solved. The  latter  refusing  by  92  to  17,  the 
King  thereon  resolved  to  send  troops  to 
overawe  the  colony.  The  same  year  Adams 
wrote  'The  True  Sentiments  of  America.* 
and  in  1769  a  famous  'Appeal  to  the  World.' 
The  morning  after  the  "Boston  Massacre'  he 
was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  com- 
municate to  Governor  Hutchinson  and  his 
council  the  town-meeting  vote  that  the  two 
regiments  of  British  soldiers  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  castle  in  the  harbor.  When  the 
governor  wished  to  compromise  on  one,  Adams 
had  the  people  insist  on  "both  or  none,"  and 
both  were  removed,  thereafter  being  known  in 
Parliament   as   the   *Sam   Adams 
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In  1772  the  order  was  issued  that  the  judges 
should  thereafter  be  paid  by  the  Crown,  not 
by  the  colony,  and  be  removable  at  the  King's 
pleasure;  the  Boston  town-meedng  requested 
Governor  Hutchinson  to  convene  the  le^s- 
lature  on  the  question,  and  on  his  refusal  Mr. 
Adams  revived  a  proposal  of  Jonathan  Mayr 
hew's  in  1765,  to  have  the  towns  of  Uassa- 
chusetts  appoint  committees  of  correspondence 
to  consult  about  the  commoa  weal.  Eiglity 
towns  soon  adopted  the  suggestion,  forming 
an  omnipotent  revolutionary  legislature  be- 
yond the  reach  of  government  veto  or  dissolu- 
tion, yet  quite  withm  the  law.  The  next  spring 
intereoloniat  committees  of  the  same  sort  were 
formed,— an  unorganized  government  of  the 
united  colonies.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Adams  had 
kept  the  public  spirit  inflamed  and  alive  to  the 
nature  ot  the  crisis  by  articles  under  various 
pseudonyms  in  the  Boston  GaaetU^  arguing  the 
colonists'  legal  rights  and  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  any  compromise ;  thus  not  only  pre- 
paring the  public  for  the  crisis  and  brmging 
over  the  waverers,  but  making  the  crisis  itselt 
more  inevitable.  The  management  of  the  tea- 
ship  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  of  Boston  and  five 
adjoining  towns,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
the  active  head;  and  the  throwing  of  the  tea 
into  the  harbor,  17  Dec.  1773,  was  unquestion- 
ably supervised  or  arranged  by  him.  When  as 
a  punishment  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed 
and  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  annulled  in 
April  1774,  and  the  legislature  met  at  Salem 
under  parliamentary  order  to  abase  itself  and 
undo  its  bad  work,  Mr.  Adams  locked  the 
door,  pocketed  the  key  and  carried  through 
the  measures  for  calling  a  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia  in  September ;  the  legislature  ad- 
journed iine  ate  while  the  governor's  clerk 
was  hammering  at  the  door  with  the  writ  of 
dissolution,  and  British  authority  was  at  an 
end.  Mr.  Adams'  lifework  —  of  assuring  the 
breakdown  of  a  system  difficult  to  work  at 
best,  the  government  of  a  country  by  scornful 
aliens  plus  the  aristocratic  native  families  — 
was  over.  Though  a  useful  and  ufiright  pub- 
lic servant,  he  was  of  secondary  importance 
in  presence  of  large  problems  of  constructive 
statesmanship ;  his  abilities  were  parochial,  and 
he  does  not  figure  on  a  national  scale.  He 
could  manage  caucuses  and  organize  jealousies, 
hut  hardly  frame  constitutions.  At  the  Phila- 
delphia Congress  he  was  of  course  a  delegate, 
ana  greatly  smoothed  over  sectional  distrusts 
by  his  shrewdness,  tact  and  geniality.  In  1775 
he  and  Hancock  were  the  only  pattHots  ex- 
cepted from  amnesW;  and  it  was  (^ge's  at- 
tempt to  seize  tnem — under  government 
orders,  and  with  London  forecasts  that  their 
heads  would  soon  adorn  Temple  Bar  —  that 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  opened 
the  Revolutionary  war.  They  escaped  by 
Paul  R  eve  re's  warning.  He  led  in  pushing 
forward  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of 
which  he  was  one'  of  the  signers;  and  was 
active  in  Congressional  work  till  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  With  much  creditable  service, 
his  sympathies  were  always  with  division  of 
authority;  he  believed  in  committees  instead 
of  executive  heads,  and  national  policy  was 
often  affected  disastrously  by  the  delays  and 
irresponsibility  involved.  He  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  framing  the  State  Constitution 


of  1780.  Nationally,  he  was  of  course  an 
Anti-Federalist,  opposing  a  strong  national 
government  in  fear  of  tyranny;  after  long 
hesitancy  over  supporting  the  Constitution  of 
1787,  he  did  so  only  on  the  understanding  that 
amendments  constituting  a  bill  of  rights  ^ould 
be  submitted;  but  his  voice  in  favor  of  ratifi- 
cation by  Massachusetts  secured  it  by  187  to 
168,  and  saved  it  to  the  nation.  He  was  long 
on  the  Executive  Council  of  Massachusetts, 
lieutenant-governor  1789-94,  and  governor 
1794-97  (three  terms). 

ADAMS,  Samuel  Hopklut,  b.  Dunldrk, 
N.  Y..  26  Jan.  1871.  He  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1891  and  spent  the  next 
nine  years  as  reporter  and  special  writer  on  the 
New  York  Sun.  He  was  managing  editor  of 
McClure's  Syndicate  1900-0! ;  advertising  man- 
ager of  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  1901-02;  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  McClure's  Magasine 
1903-05.  He  contributed  a  noteworthy  expos- 
ure of  quack  medicines  in  a  series  of  articles 
to  Collier's  Weekly  in  1906,  which  resulted  in 
the  correction  of  many  of  the  abuses  described 
and  the  closing  down  of  several  patent  medi- 
cine factories.  He  has  written  <The  Great 
American  Fraud'  (1906) ;  'The  Mystery* 
(with  Stewart  Edward  White,  190S) ;  <The 
Flying  Death'  (1906);  'Average  Jones* 
(1911)  ;  'The  Secret  of  Lonesome  Cove' 
h913);  'The  Oarion'  (1914);  <Little  Miss 
Grouch'  (1915);  <Our  Square  and  the  Perale 
in  It>  (1917). 

ADAHS,  Siizaime,  American  soprano 
singer :  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  28  Nov.  1873. 
After  studying  with  Marches!  in  Paris  she 
made  her  dibut  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1894  as 
Juliette  in  Gounod's  "Romeo  et  Juliette.' 
After  three  years  in  Parisian  opera  she  went 
to  Nice.  In  1808  she  appeared  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, London  and  during  the  season  of  1896^99 
she  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York.  In  1898  she  married  Leo  Stem, 
the  violoncellist,  who  died  in  1904.  Her  roles 
include  Juliette,  Marguerite,  Gilda  the  Queen 
in  <Les  Huguenots,'  ^ueen  of  the  Ni^t  in 
'The  Magic  Flute,'  Mimi  and  Micaela. 

ADAMS,  Thomas,  English  clergyman  and 
author:  d.  1655.  From  1612  to  1614,  he  preached 
at  WillingtoD  Bedforshire,  where  he  published 
'Heaven  and  Earth  Reconciled,'  and  '"Tfie 
Devil's  Banquet'  These  were  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  other  works,  admired  for  their 
diversified  brilliance,  and  by  'occasional*  ser- 
mons which  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  con- 
temporary English  preachers.  His  works  are 
said  to  have  influenced  John  Bunyan ;  while  he 
is  compared  to  Jeremy  T^lor  in  brilliance  of 
fancies,  to  Thomas  Fuller  in  wit,  and  Southey 
styles  him  "the  prose  Shakespeare  of  Puritan 
theologians."  In  1618  he  was  attached  to  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  became  "observant  chap- 
'*■""  "  "-'  Henry  Montague,  lord  chief  justice 


'Puritan  Divines'    (3  vols.,  London  1862)1 

ADAMS,  Thomas  Sewsll,  American 
economist  and  educator :  b.  Baltimore,  Md,,  29 
Dec.  1873.  Having  graduated  from  the  Balti- 
more City  College  in  1893,  he  entered  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  there  obtained  his 
dtsree   of    Ph.D.      For  a   year   he   fitted   an 
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appomiment  as  a  clerk  in  the  Ccdsos  Bureau 
in  Washinetoti ;  he  became  assistant  treasu 
of  Porto  Rico.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  ; 
sociate  professor  of  political  economy  at  tiie 
University  of  Wisconsin,  being  promoted  to 
a  full  professorship  in  1908.  In  1910  he  became 
professor  of  political  economy  in  Washington 
University,  where  be  remained  a  year,  then 
resumed  his  former  position  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  In  1911  he  became  tax  commia' 
sioner  of  Wisconsin.  His  worka  include : 
•Taxation  in  Maryland'  {1900);  'Labor  Prob- 
lems' (in  collaboration  with  Helen  L.  Sumner 
1905) ;  'Mortgage  Taxation. in  Wisconsin  and 
Nd^boring  States'  (1907):  'OutUnes  of 
Economics'   (with  R.  T.  Ely  1908). 

,    American   as- 


He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  — 
18%,  and  took  post-graduate  courses  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  at  Munich.  In  1901 
he  was  aptwinted  assistant  in  the  Yerkes  Obser- 
vatory. Three  years  later  he  was  made  assist- 
ant astronomer  at  the  Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Obser- 
vatory. During  1910  and  1911  he  was  acting 
director  of  this  observatory.  Beside  numerous 
articles  on  astronomical  subjects  he  has  pub- 
lished 'Investigation  of  the  Rotation  Period  of 
the  Sun  by  Spectroscopic  Methods'    (1911). 

ADAUS,  William,  the  first  Englishman  in 
Jairan:  b.  Kent,  c.  1575;  d.  10  May  1620.  In 
1598  he  sailed  as  pilot  of  five  Dutch  vessels 
from  the  Texel  to  the  E^st ;  landing  at  KiushliL 
The  great  Shogun  ly^yasu,  who  shortly  before 
crushed  his  rivals  and  ended  Japan's  feudal 
anarchy,  first  imprisoned  and  then  took  him 
into  service,  employing  him  in  shipbuilding,  as 
informant,  etc  lyeyasu  dying  in  1616^  a  reac- 
tion against  foreigners  set  in,  and  Adams 
wished  to  return  to  England,  where  he  had 
left  a  wife  and  children ;  but  was  forbidden, 
and  married  a  Japanese  wife,  their  descend- 
ants still  living  in  Japan. 

ADAMS,  William  Taylor,  American  au- 
thor and  editor,  best  known  by  the  pseudonym 
•Oliver  Optic"  :  b.  Medway,  Mass.,  30  July  1822; 
d  27  March  1897,  He  taught  for  many  years 
in  the  Boston  schools.  He  was  a  voluminous 
and  highly  popular  writer  of  fiction  for  young 
readers,  his  works  including  over  100  volumes, 
mainly  travel  and  adventure :  'Young  America 
Abroad,*   'Starry  Flag  Series,'   and  others. 

ADAMS  FAMILY,  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  varied  abilities  and  conspicuous  public  im- 
portance of  its  members,  this  family  confessed^ 
outranks  every  other  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  furnished  in  a  single  line  two  Presidents, 
both  of  great  weight  and  permanent  import- 
ance, and  even  more  interesting  as  virile  and 
individual  characters,  provoking  admiration  or 
hate,  but  never  indifference;  a  statesman  and  a 
diplomat  of  high  order;  the  author  of  one  of 
the  two  first-rate  histories  yet  written  in 
America,  matter  and  style  both  considered;  a 
noted  nnancier  and  business  magnate,  and 
prominent  author  as  well ;  another  keen  and 
vigorous  writer;  and  an  able  lawyer  and  local 
politician  who  might  have  attained  larger  im- 
portance but  for  belonging  to  a  party  in  a 
hopeless  minority  in  his  State.  The  founder 
in  America  was  Henry  Adams,  an  Englishman 
with   eight   sons,  who   removed   to    Braintree, 


Mass.,  in  1636;  but  the  fortunes  of  the  family 
began  when  to  this  tough  stock  —  in  the  person 
of  John  Adams,  who  died  in  1760,  a  selectman 
oi  Braintree  and  a  deacon,  and  a  farmer  almost 
a  rich  man  for  the  times  —  was  added  the 
cnergelic,  passionate  Boylston  blood,  a  strain 
commemorated  in  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  and 
the  town  of  Boylston,  Mass.  The  son  of  John 
Adams  and  Susanna  Boylston  was  President 
John  Adams  (q.v.),  the  real  founder  of  the 
family  greatness  and  its  striking  individuality. 
All  its  members  since  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  same  general  qualities  in  varying  mix- 
ture. They  have  mostly  been  vehement,  proud, 
pugnacious  and  independent,  with  hot  tempers 
and  strong  wills ;  but  with  hi^h  ideal^  dramatic 
devotion  to  duty  and  the  intense  democratic 
sentiment  so  often  found  uiuted  with  personal 
aristocracy  of  feeling.  They  have  been  men  of 
affairs  first,  with  large  practical  ability,  but  with 
a  deep  strain  of  the  man  of  letters  which  in 
this  generation  has  outshone  the  other  faculties ; 
strong^headed  and  hard-working  students,  with  ' 
powerful  memories  and  Suent  gifts  of  expres- 
sion. But  no  curio  of  heredity  in  all  time  is 
stranger  than  the  contrast  between  the  Presi- 
dent father  and  his  President  son,  John  Quincy 
Adams  (q.v.),  when  it  is  rememMred  that  to 
the  fiery,  combative,  bristling  Adams- Boylston 
blood  was  added  an  equal  strain  from  the  gay, 
genial,  affectionate  Abiftail  Smith  (see  Ahaus, 
Abigail).  The  son,  though  of  deep  inner 
affections,  and  even  hungering  for  good  will  if 
it  would  come  without  his  aid,  was  on  the 
surface  incomparablv  colder,  harsher  and 
thornier  than  his  fauier,  with  all  the  socially 
repellent  traits  of  the  race  and  none  of  the 
softer  ones.  The  father  could  never  control 
his  tongue  or  his  temper,  and  not  always  his 
head;  Ltie  son  never  lost  the  bridle  of  either, 
and  much  of  his  terrible  power  in  debate  came 
from  his  ability  to  make  others  lose  theirs  while 
perfectly  keeping  his  own.  The  father  had 
plenty  of  warm  friends  and  alUes  —  at  the 
worst  he  worked  with  half  a  party;  the  son  in 
the  most  superb  part  of  his  career  had  no 
friends,  no  allies,  no  party  except  the  group 
of  constituents  who  kept  him  in  Coi^ress.  The 
father's  self-confidence  deepened  in  the  son  to 
a  solitary  and  almost  contemptuous  gladiator- 
ship  against  the  entire  government  of  the 
country  through  long  years  of  hate  and  peril. 
The  father's  irritable  though  generous  vanity 
dianged  in  the  son  to  an  icy  contempt  or  white- 
hot  scorn  of  nearly  all  about  him.  "rhe  father's 
spasms  of  acrimonious  judgment  steadied  in  the 
son  to  a  constant  rancor  always  finding  new 
objects.  The  country  has  reason  to  be  thanlfful 
for  his  unamiable  traits,  for  each  one  strength- 
ened his  fibre  to  do  the  work  awaiting  him,  and 
only  John  Quincy  Adams  could  have  accom- 
plished the  work  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  His 
son,  (diaries  Francis  Adams,  Sr,  had  the  useful 
and  forcible  qualities  of  both  without  their 
besetting  defects.  He  was  in  youth  as  hotly 
pugnacious  as  his  grandfather;  ne  was  always 
as  self-centred  as  his  father,  and  as  willing  to 
stand  alone  amid  hate  and  incessant  conflict ; 
but  he  had  far  more  self-control  than  the 
former,  and  far  less  bristling  repellance  and 
contempt  of  co-operation  than  the  latter.  His 
diplomacy  was  cast  in  a  spot  where  he  was  too 
much  ■boycotted*  to  make  the  softer  side  of 
much  avail;  but  be  roused  no  useless  and  costly 
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hatreds,  and  ranked  the  peer  in  effectiveness  of 
any  European  <^p1omat.  Of  his  three  soas  (sec 
Charles  Francis,  2d  ;  Hensy  ;  Brooks)  it 
would  be  invidious  to  analyze  the  personal 
ttaits.  The  former,  soldier,  railroad  commis- 
sioner, president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  eminent  historical  scholar  and  publicist,  has 
shown  the  family  traits  of  courage,  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action,  and  intellectual  en- 
ergy, to  the  full,  and  is  stilt  an  active  public 
force.  The  historian  was  distinguished  durii^ 
his  historical  professorship  as  the  most  original, 
independent  and  stimulating  of  instructors;  and 
his  history  displays  not  only  massive  research, 
enormous  power  of  acquisition  in  the  most 
widely  separated  fields,  and  entire  freedom 
from  b^ten  roads  and  tradidonal  views,  but 
tempered  self-control,  the  moderation  of  judg- 
ment bred  by  thorough  knowledge  and  a  per- 
vasive atmosphere  of  gentlemanly  irony.  The 
essayist  assailant  of  tne  Massachusetts  'the- 
ocracy," and  student  of  economic  history  to 
saturation,  was  as  eager  and  passionate  as  Ms 

Eeat-grand father,  and  in  striking  contia.st  with 
1  brothers  in  literary  style,  but  none  the  less 
a  man  to  reckon  with.  The  late  John  Quincy 
2d  would  perhaps  have  filled  a  larger  public  field 
in  a  less  strongly  Republican  community.  It  is 
not  likely  that  this  virile  stock  has  lost  its 
energy  with  the  present  generation. 

This  by  no  means,  however,  ends  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Adams  stock  to  our  public  life. 
The  patrio^  Samuel  Adams,  the  father  of 
American  liberty,  was  own  cousin  to  John 
Adams  the  President;  a  more  dexterous  and 

Eolitic  man,  and  much  abler  political  manager, 
ut  not  otherwise  cast  in  as  large  mold.  From 
different  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  pioneer  have 
descended  William  Taylor  Adams  ("Oliver  Op- 
tic*), the  well-known  juvenile  writer;  Charles 
Baker  Adams,  the  naturalist,  and  Edwin  Adams, 
the  actor,  the  grandfather  of  the  first  being  the 
great -grand  famer  of  the  second;  Herbert  Bax- 
ter Adams,  the  eminent  American  historical 
scholar  and  educator ;  Alvin  Adams,  the  founder 
of  the  Adams  Ejcpress  Company;  William  Claf- 
lin,  the  Massachusetts  merchant  and  governor, 
whose  mother  was  an  Adams;  and  many  other 
strong  figures  in  public  life.  Consult  Adams, 
A.  N.,  'Geological  History  of  Henry  Adams,  of 
Braintree,  and  His  Descendants*    (1910). 

ADAMS,  Mass.,  town  in  Berkshire  County, 
containing  villages  of  Adams  (formerly  SouUi 
Adams),  Maple  Grove,  Zylonite  and  Renfrew; 
the  first  and  chief  16  miles  north  of  Pittsfield, 
6  miles  south  of  North  Adams,  which  was  set 
off  in  1878;  on  Pittsfield  &  N.  A.  branch  of  the 
Boston  &  A.  division  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  It  is  on  Hoosac  River,  and  contains 
Grey  lock  Mountain,  the  highest  point  in 
Massachusetts.  Founded  in  1749  as  Elast 
Hoosuck,  it  was  renamed  for  Samuel  Adams 
1778L  Its  manufacturing  industries,  including 
paper,  fabrics,  foundry  work,  etc  (U.  S.  Census 
1914),  are  carried  on  in  35  establishments  and 
employ  4,047  persons  of-  whom  3,930  are  wage 
earners,  receiving  annually  $1,793,000  in  wages. 
The  aggregate  capital  employed  was  $7,119,000. 
The  annual  value  of  the  products  amounts  to 
$6,530,000.  It  has  a  public  library  and  a  town 
board  of  three  selectmen,  the  government  being 
administered  by  town  meeting.  Pop.  (1910) 
13,026;  (1917)  14,000. 


ADAH'S  APPLE,  in  botany,  (1)  tbe  name 
given  by  Gerard  and  other  old  authors  to  the 
plantain  tree  (Musa  paraditiaca,  from  the  no- 
tion that  its  fruit  was  that  sinfully  eateo  by 
Adam  in  Eden.  (2)  The  name  given,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  a  species  of  Citrus. 

In  anatomy,  a  protuberance  on  the  forepart 
of  the  throat,  due  to  the  thyroid  cartilages. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
absurd  popular  notion  that  a  portion  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  assumed  to  have  been  an  apple, 
stuck  in  Adam's  throat  when  he  attempted  to 
swallow  it 

ADAH'S  BRIDGE,  or  HA-HA'S 
BRIDGE,  a  chain  of  shoals  across  the  Gali 
of  Manaar,  between  Hindustan  and  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  in  the  lUmaana  fabled  to  have  been 
constructed  by  monkeys. 

ADAM'S  PEAK,  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  about  45  miles 
east  of  Colombo.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape, 
7,420  feet  high,  and  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather 
from  sea  150  miles  away.  From  its  solitary 
position  and  immense  heisht  above  the  sur- 
rounding_  country  the  peak  forms  a  striking 
and  awe-inspiring  object  and  has  been  for  cen- 
turies venerated  by  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
top,  under  a  sort  of  open  paeoda,  is  the  sacred 
footmark,  a  natural  hollow  in  the  rock,  artifi- 
cially enlarged,  and  bearing  a  rude  resemblance 
to  a  human  foot.  Mohammedan  tradition 
makes  this  the  scene  of  Adam's  penitence  after 
his  expulsion  from  Paradise;  he  stood  1,000 
years  on  one  foot  weeping  for  his  sin,  hence 
the  mark  To  the  Buddhists,  the  impression  is 
the  Sri-pada,  or  sacred  footmark,  left  by  Bud- 
dha on  his  departure  from  Ceylon;  and  the 
Hindus  reco^ze  Buddha  as  an  avatar  of 
Vishnu  or  Siva.     Devotees  of  all  creeds  here 


chiefly  o 

footprim . 

from  the  sacred  well.    The  a 

tain  is  very  steep,  and  toward  the  summit  is 

assisted  bv  steps   cut   and  iron   chains   riveted 

in  the  rock,  the  last  40  feet  being  accomplished 

by  an  iron  ladder.    The  top  is  an  area  of  64 

feet  by  45. 

ADAHSON,  Patrick,  Scottish  prelate  (real 
name  was  spelled  Constyne,  Constean,  Conston, 
Constant,  and  Constans;  later  ctuuiKed  to  Con- 
stantine,  then  to  Adamson)  :  b.  Perffi,  IS  March 
1536;  d.  19  Feb.  1592.  He  took  his  dc^ee  at 
St  Andrews,  and  in  1566  went  to  Paris  as 
tutor.  Here  be  wrote  a  Latin  ode  on  the  birth 
in  June  of  James  VI,  and  called  him  «king  of 
France  and  England,'  for  which  the  French 
court  gave  him  six  months'  imprisonment  Re- 
leased, he  went  to  Padua,  Guieva  and  Paris, 
and  finally  to  Boui^es,  where  he  lay  in  hiding 
for  seven  months  in  fear  of  the  rage  against 
Protestants  let  loose  by  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew  (1572),  and  which  cost  his  host's 
life.  Recalled  to  Scotland  (in  1573),  he  became 
a  prominent  minister,  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  settle  Church  matters,  and  chaplain  to  the 
regent  Morton,  who  in  October  1576  made  him 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  tragedy  of 
his  life  fay  in  his  attempting  to  be  an  old- 
fashioned  prelate  in  the  new  Scotland  which 
hated  prelacy,  and  to  air  High-Church  pref- 
erences  before    men    who    considered    them 
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Epeijr.  He  b^ian  the  warfare  himself  ty 
cUring  that  he  would  oppo&e  all  attempts  to 
deprive  the  archbishopric  oi  a-uy  of  its  former 
power ;  the  presbytery  took  up  the  ^love,  and 
never  ceased  till  they  had  pulied  hun  down. 
He  was  assailed  first  for  not  having  been  con- 
secrated to  his  post;  tnaldog  his  peace  some- 
how for  this,  they  again  attacked  nim  for  in- 
soleace  to  the  presbytery,  for  opposine  its  in- 
terests in  Parliament,  for  popery  ana  heresy. 
The  conflict  grew  so  hat  that  tie  retired  to  the 
castte  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  was  cured  by 
a  'wise  woman'  of  a  disease  the  doctors  could 
not  handle,  and  the  presbytery  afterward  seized 
and  burnt  her  for  it  In  1583  he  went  to  Eng- 
land as  James'   ambassador,   exciting 


... :  Presbyterians  for  alli^cd  looseness  of  be- 
havior. Returning  next  May,  be  was  high  in 
favor  with  James,  and  bis  chief  agent  or  promp- 
ter In  severe  measures  against  the  Puritans. 
In  December  1585  he  published  a  paper  ott  the 
■King's  Majestv's  Intent  in  the  Late  Acts  of 
Parliament,'  which  was  a  chief  article  in  his 
dereUctions  then,  but  in  1646,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Civil  war,  was  reprinted  by  the  Puritans 
as  on  their  own  side.  In  1585  Andrew  Melville 
and  other  Presbyterian  leaders  returned  after 
the  Raid  of  Ruthven  (q.v.),  and  that  party  was 
gaining  the  upper  hand ;  Morton  had  been 
executed  in  1581.  In  April  1586  Adamson  was 
impeached  and  excommunicated;  die  next  year 
the  excommunication  was  removed,  but  in  IS8tJ 
he  was  {resUy  accused, —  among  other  things, 
of  mutilating  and  abstracting  registries, —  ana 
the  King,  tired  of  the  quarrel  or  convinced  that 
it  was  Adam  son's  fault,  transferred  the 
revenues  of  his  see  to  another  party  and  left 
him  in  actual  want  for  himself  and  farnily.  A 
Knall  penaion  was  afterward  granted  him,  but 
he  died  poor  and  wretched. 

ADAMSON  ACT.  See  Abbttiiatioit,  In- 
DusmAi.;  Lj^bob  LecisLATioti. 

ADAHA.  a'd^'nq,  an  aodent  town  in  the 
southeast  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  Adana 
vilayet,  on  the  SihuiK  about  25  miles  from  its 
embouchure  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  about 
30  miles  from  its  port  Mersina,  with  which, 
and  with  Tarsus  about  half  way  between,  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pap.  about  45,000.  Of 
vilayet,  422,400. 

ADANSON.  &-diii-s6h,  Michel,  French 
naturaUst  and  traveler  (of  Scottish  extrac- 
tion):  b.  7  April  1727;  d.  3  Aug.  1806.  Al- 
though he  gave  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  particularly  elec- 
tricity, Ins  chief  work  was  in  the  realm  of 
botany.  From  1784  he  spent  five  years  in 
Senegal  and  collected  a  lar^  number  of  plants 
and  animals  which  he  classified  and  described. 
His  more  important  works  are :  'Hisloire 
Naturelle  dn  Senegal'  and  'Families  des 
Plantes,'  In  which  he  opposed  die  system  of 
Ltnmnis. 

ADANSONIA.    See  Baobab. 

ADAPTATION,  the  power  and  process  of 
gradual  change  in  an  organism  to  fit  it  to  its 
environment.     See  Biology  j  Evolution'. 

Life  came  to  be,  it  is  inferred,  when  the 
gradually  accumulated  energy  whidi  resulting 
in  physical  and  chemical  farces  forced  a  bet- 
ter medium  for  its  interchange,  which  science, 
to-day,  .  symbolizes    under    toe    term    vitalism. 


This  is  then  a  sort  of  superchcmistry  which 
arose  out  of  the  need  of  handling  the  cosmical 
energy  constantly  being  delivered  to  the 
earth^  surface.  One  of  the  methods  of  inter- 
play between  the  hving  matter  and  its  environ- 
ment ts  adaptation.  This  adaptation  is  never 
perfect  save  in  those  forms  which  become 
fixed  and  these  are  on  the  decline  in  struc- 
tural differentiation.  They  cease  to  evolve  to 
higher  types,  far  evolutian  implies  new  con- 
quests over  the  environment. 

By  the  terms  environment,  surroundings, 
conditions  of  life,  medium  or  milieu^  or  motide 
ambia»ij  is  meant  everything  outside  of  the 
individual  plant  or  animal,  between  which  and 
the  living  matter  there  is  an  energy  inter- 
change. The  nature  of  the  earth's  surface 
.  of  the  soil,  of  well-watered  regions,  of  deserts, 
plains  or  barrens,  the  physics  of  the  air  and 
sea,  are  tau^t  in  our  textbooks  of  physical 
geography.  Each  such  area  is  inhabited  by 
assemblages  of  living  beings  adapted  well  or 
'"   '      such  or  such  conditions.     We   speak  of 


great  plain^  of  forests,  of  the  coasts  and 
abysses  of  the  sea.  The  word  "fauna"  means 
the  assemblage  of  animals  inhabiting  any  area, 
as  the  wora  'flora*  -is  used  for  the  plants. 
Now 'each  of  these  areas,  with  its  peculiar 
surface  features,  climate,  soil,  etc.,  is  diarac- 
terized  by  a  set  of  plants  and  animals  which 
flourish  better  there  than  in  adjoining  regions, 
and    hence    are    spoken    of    as    being    better 

The  most  unique  cases  of  adaptation  to 
extreme  conditions  of  life  are  seen  in  animals 
Uving  in  the  darkness  of  caves,  or  in  the  dark 
abysses  of  the  sea,  or  parasitic  animals,  as  the 
fluke  and  tapeworm,  the  root-barnacles  (Sac- 
fw/«ia),  the  fish-louse  {Lemaa)  and  many  in- 
sects. In  all  these  forms  the  body  has,  as  tfae 
result  of  a  parasidc  life,  undergone  profound 
modification,  becoming  so  atrophied  in  certain 
respects  as  to  present  the  utmost  contrast  to 
their  free-living  allies.  Adaptation  is  contin- 
ually correlated  with  certain  given  conditions. 
If  the  condiuons  be  changed,  in  time  the  or- 
ganisms, unless  they  are  modified  and  changed 
to  what  are  called  new  specie^  become  un- 
adapled,  unlit  for  the  new  environment  and 
unsuccessful   in  the   struggle   for  existence. 

Extinct  species  are  such  unfit,  unadapted 
forms.  However  well  adapted  they  were  at 
the  period  in  which  they  lived,  when  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  changed;  when  the  climate 
changed  from  warm  to  cold,  or  the  reverse; 
when  the  soil  changed  its  elevation  above  the 
sea,  or  degree  of  dryness  or  humidity;  when 
one  area  subsided;  and  another  became  ele- 
vated,—  certain  species  or  groups  of  species, 
unless  they  migrated,  or  were  plastic  enon^  - 
to  undergo  modification  and  become  what  are 
called  *new*  species  or  'new*  genera,  unable 
to  resist  the  change,  died  out, —  became  ex- 
tinct The  harder  parts  of  these  extinct  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  rocks  and  are  called 
•fossils.*  They  arc  the  relics  of  form^ 
worlds,  witnesses  of  the  profound  changes  in 
physical  geography  through  which  the  earth 
Qas  passed. 

Extinction  has  not  yet  taken  place  for  cer- 
tain forms.  A  few  ancient  primitive  fortns 
have  persisted  and  are  still  flouri^ng.     Such 
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are  many  of  the  Protosoa  (.Sac 
others),  the  Lingulella  and  Lingula,  the  king- 
crab  (Limulus),  the  Feripaius  and  Scolopen- 
drella,  which  are  probably  the  ancestral  forms 
of  insects;  among  the  fishes  the  Australian 
lung-fish  (Ceraloaus),  and  among  lizards  the 
Halleria  of  New  Zealand.  These  forms,  for 
various  reasons,  have  withstood  the  most  wide- 
spread and  the  profoundest  geological  ciianges. 
but  they  are  exceptional.  On  the  other  hand 
a  vast  number  of  species  which  were  plastic 
enough  to  yield  to  the  changes  in  their  sur- 
roundings  and  became  modified  into  new  spe- 
cies became  adapted  to  new  conditions  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  thtn,  that 
certain  forms  become  maladapted  and  suffer 
extinction,  though  all  through  the  a^s  the 
plant  and  animal  census  by  no  means  became 
at  any  time  lessened,  but  rather  gradually  in- 
creased in  extent.  Another  fact  clearly  estab- 
lished is  that  the  earlier  forms  were  generalized 
and  the  later  were  specialized,  and  the  former, 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  species,  had  to 
make  way  for  their  more  specialized  descend- 
ants. Thus  the  trilotritcs  were  succeeded  by 
the  king-crabs,  the  creeping  dinosaurs  were 
succeeded  by  the  flying  reptiles  or  oterodactyls, 
and  the  highly  generalized  tailed  Amphibia 
yielded  the  right  of  way  to  the  tailless,  frogs 
and  toads  of  the  present  day.  Adaptation, 
then,  is  the  process  of  modification  of  organ- 
isms caused  by  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
life.  The  most  fascinating  of  all  adaptive 
forms  is  man,  who  retains  all  of  the  charac- 
ters which  have  been  found  most  valuable  for 
the  utilization  of  more  and  more  of  the  energy 
of  the  environment  and  who  through  struc- 
tural specialization  has  fashioned  organs  of 
increasing  efficiency  to  utilize  these  energy  re- 
sources. The  chief  tool  of  adaptation  of  man 
is  his  use  of  symbols  by  means  of  his  brain 
structures,  which  have  given  him  Increasing 
power  to  manage  the  vast  amounts  of  energy 
which  have  been  and  are  b«ng  subject  to  con- 
stant interchange. 

ADAR,  Jewish  month,  I2th  of  the  ecclesias- 
tieal  and  6th  of  the  civil  year;  representing 
parts  of  February  and  March  of  ours.  The  ?th 
was  a  fast  for  the  death  of  Moses,  the  9th  for 
the  falling-out  of  Hille!  and  Shammai.  But  the 
important  days  were  the  13th,  a  fast  in  com- 
memoration of  that  of  the  Jews  for  their 
threatened  destruction  by  Haman  (see 
Estheb),  followed  by  a  feast  on  the  next  two 
days   for  their  escape. 

ADARCE,  a-dar'se,  a  salty  deposit  found 
on   the_  grasses   and    sedges  _  growing  in   wet 

? laces  in  ancient  Galatia.  It  is  used  somewhat 
or  cleansing  the  skin  in  cases  of  leprosy. 
ADDA,  ad'da  (ancient  Addua),  a  river  of 
northern  Italy,  descending  from  the  RhsElian 
Alps,  falls  into  Lake  Como,  and  leaving  this 
joins  the  Po  after  a  course  of  about  170miles. 
ADDAI,  ad'ie,  is  said  to  have  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  principality  of  Edessa. 
The  tradition  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  70 
disciples  and  was  sent  there  bv  the  Apostle 
Judas.  The  story  comes  from  Syrian  sources. 
•The  Doctrine  of  Addai,  the  Apostle'  (now 
first  edited  in  a  complete  form  in  the  original 
Syriac  with  an  English  translation  and  notes 
l^  Phillips,  London  1876).  coniains  practi- 
cally all  that  is  known  of  him.     The  critics 


place  the  above-mentioned  woric  at  about  the 
year  300.  Bickell  even  placed  its  date  in  the 
1st  century.  Some  authors  try  to  identifyhim 
with  Thaddcus. 


uated  at   Rockford  College  in   1881,  and  after 

eist-graduate  studies  in  Europe  and  the 
nited  States  became  an  active  social  re- 
former. She  inaugurated  in  I8S9  at  Chicago 
the  establishment  known  as  Hull  House,  an 
adaptation  of  the  'social  settlement*  plan  to 
Chicago  conditions ;  acted  as  street-cleaning 
inspector  in  CThic^o,  and  has  lectured  on  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
great  cities;  and  on  social  and  political  re- 
form. She  has  written  'Democracy  and  So- 
cial Ethics>  (1902)  ;  'Newer  Ideals  of  Peace> 
(1907) ;  'The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets';  <Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House^ 
(1901)  ;  'A  New  Conscience  and  an  Andent 
Evil'    (1911).     See  Social  ScmxuEMTS. 

ADDAX,  or  ADDAS  (Lat.,  of  African 
origin),  a  North  African  antelope  {Addox 
nasomaculatui),  related  to  the  oryx  and  sim- 
ilar to  it  in  habits.  Its  large  broad  hoofs  fit 
it  for  traveling  over  loose  shifting  sand;  it 
has  a  long  tail,  long  ears,  and  spirally-twisted 
horns  three  to  four  feet  hi^h.  The  animal 
measures  about  three  feet  m  hei^t  at  the 
shoulder;  in  color  it  is  nearly  white,  with 
shading  of  reddish  brown  on  the  head  and 
front  of  the  body.  The  hoofs  are  black  and 
there  is  a  black,  shaggy  marking  on  the  fore- 
head above  a  white  blaze  on  the  nose.  It  is 
now  becoming  very  rare  in  all  parts  of  the 
Sahara.  The  Arabs  hunt  the  addax  with 
greyhounds. 

ADDER  (Anglo-Saxon  naddtr,  Godt 
nadro,  Ger.  natter,  a  snake),  a  colloquial  name 
for  several  poisonous  snakci,  mostly  belonging 
to  the  family  Viperida,  such  as  the  coppei^ 
head,  moccasin,  asp,  etc. ;  and  also  for  certain 
harmless  snakes  of  the  family  Colubrida,  par- 
ticularly the  spreading  adder  (Heterodon 
plalyrkinus) ,  which  when  angry  resembles  the 
poisonous  snakes.  (See  Hocnose).  In  Eng- 
land the  name  denotes  the  only  venomous 
snake  of  Great  Britain, —  the  European  viper 
(Pelias  berui).  See  Copperhf-\d;  Death- 
Addeb;   Puff-Addes;  Viper;  etc 

ADDICKS,  John  Edward,  American  capi- 
talist: b.  Philadelphia,  21  Nov.  18A\.  He  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  as  a  gas  manufacturer, 
organizing  and  becoming  president  of  the  Bay 
State  Gas  Company  of  Boston  in  1884,  and  buy- 
ing control  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Gas 
Company  in  1892.  For  11  years  he  was 
of  national  prominence  as  candidate  for  the 
United  States  senatorship  from  Delawar^ 
which  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtainii^,  but  till 
1906  was  able  to  prevent  the  election  of  any 
rival,  leaving  both  of  Delaware's  seats  vacant. 
In  189S  his  rival  was  H.  A.  Du  Pont,  and 
among  the  members  of  the  legislature  voting 
was  We  former  speaker  of  the  Senate,  later 
governor  throu^  the  death  of  Governor  Mai^ 
vel ;  the  Democrats  and  Populists  declared  his 
vole  illegal,  and  refused  to  seat  Du  Pont. 
In  1896  the  Republican  State  Convention  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  St.  Louis  National  Con- 
vention split  and  elected  two  sets,  Du  Pont  and 
Addicks ;  the  former  was  recogmzed  as  *rega- 
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lar"  by  the  St.  Louis  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials, while  the  other  section  called  themselves 
Union  Republicans.  In  1899  a  successor  to 
Senator  Gray  was  balloted  for,  but  no  elec- 
tion followed.  In  1900  as  in  1896  two  sets  of 
delegates  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  this  time 
the  conutiittee  seated  the  Addicks  party; 
tbotu^  he  was  thus  recognized  as  Slate  party 
chier  the  1901  election  for  Senator  was  again 
a  stalemate,  and  as  there  were  two  to  elect, 
die  State  was  left  entirely  unrepresented  in 
dte  Senate.  In  the  session  of  1903  Addicks 
nominally  withdrew,  and  the  lei^slature 
elected  two  Senators,  a  Regular  for  the  short 
term  and  a  Union  for  the  long  term.  On  12 
June  1906  Du  Pont  waa  elected.  Addicks's 
fortune  was  greatly  impaired  by  his  political 
course  and  was  still  further  diminished  by  a 
court  order  in  1907  which  obliged  him  to  pay 
$890,000  of  profits  unlawfully  drawn  from  the 
Bay  State  company. 

ADDING-HACHINB.  See  Calculatittc- 
Uacrine. 

ADDINGTON,  Henry,  Viscount  Sin- 
MOUTH,  Enghsh  statesman:  b.  30  May  1757: 
d  15  Feb.  1844;  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Crasenose  College,  Oxford;  he  then  studied 
law  and,  through  the  inSuence  of  Pitt,  entered 
Parliament  (ITOl^;  was  speaker  of  the  House 


through  a  bill  disqualifying  clergymen  from 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Caramons,  and  later, 
with  Pitt's  advice,  negotiated  (1802)  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  a  cessation  of  war  much  needed 
by  England.  In  ISO?  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  As  home  secretary  (1812-22),  he  was 
strict  in  his  administration  of  justice  and  in 
conservative  oversight  of  the  press  and  public 
meetings.  Partly  due  to  his  too  great  lea!  was 
the  ^Manchester  massacre.*  He  resigned  in 
1824,  owing  to  his  disapproving  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

ADDIS  ABEBA.     See  Asts  Ababa. 

ADDISON,  Danid  Diilany,  American 
clei^man  and  author:  b.  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
11  March  1863.  After  graduating  from  Union 
College  in  1883,  he  studied  at  the  Episcopal 
llieological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  then 
became  assistant  rector  of  Christ  Church. 
Springfield,  Mass.  In  IS89  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Beverly,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  until  1895.  He  then  be- 
came rector  of  All  Saints  Church,  BrooWine, 
Mass.  He  was  especially  interested  in  condi- 
tions in  Liberia  and  was  made  a  trustee  of  the 
College  of  Monrovia.  In  1904  he  was  knighted 
by  the  government  of  Liberia  for  his  services. 
He   is    the   author   of:    'Lucy   Corcoran,   Life, 


(1900);  '-fiie  Episcopalians'   (1904). 

ADDISON,  Joseph,  English  essayist:  b. 
Uilston,  near  Amesbuiy,  in  Wiltshire,  1  May 
1622;  d.  Holland  House,  London,  17  June  1719. 
Addison  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Launcc- 
lot  Addison,  a  Royalist  clergyman,  who,  after 
the  Restoratioti,  bad  been  chaplain  of  the  gar- 
risons at  Dunkirk'  and  Tangier,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Joseph  was  rector  of  Milstoa 


considerable  literary  gift,  which  found  its  most 
interesting  expression  in  'Revolutions  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Pel  and  Morocco,'  a  historical 
sketch  of  lively  character.  Addison's  mother 
was  Jane  Gulston,  dauriitcr  of  Dr.  Nathanid 
Gulston  and  sister  of  William  Gulston,  bishop 
of  Bristol.  Addison  was  brought  up  in  s 
pleasant  country  and  in  a  family  of  aiunirable 
manners ;  his  home  life  is  described  by  Steele 
as  delightful.  He  went  to  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  to  the  Charter  House  School, 
where  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  a  considerable  familiarity  with  Latin  liter- 

>  In  16B7  he  entered  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, whence^  after  two  years,  be  transferred 
to  Magdalen.  The  change  was  the  result  of 
some  excellent  Latin  verses,  'Inauguratio  Regis 
Guliclmi.'  in  honor  of  King  Wiiliam,  whic^ 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Addison's  preceptor 
and  obtained  for  him  a  demyship.  At  Mag- 
dalen he  lived  a  quiet,  studious  life,  and  his 
scholarly  reputation  is  said  to  have  extended 
itself  to  London.  His  academic  career  is  chief- 
ly connected  with  Magdalen;  his  M.A.  came 
from  that  college  in  1693;  he  was  made  pro- 
bationary Fellow  in  1697  and  actual  Fellow 
the  following  year;  and  a  pleasant  walk  akmg 
the  QierwelT  to-day  bears  his  name. 

Addison's  first  published  work  was  an  'Ac- 
count of  the  Greatest  English  Poets'  (1693), 
chiefly  interesting,  to-day  because  of  the  low 

Etane  which,  following  the  taste  of  the  times, 
e  accorded  to  the  great  Elizabethans.  Com- 
plimentary verses  to  Dryden  (q.v.)  the  same 
Sar  won  for  him  the  favor  oi  the  dictator. 
e  next  experimented  with  .translatioti,  ren- 
dering the  fourth  book  of  the  'Georpics,'  two 
books  of  Herodotus,  and  the  second  book  of 
Ovid's  *  Metamorphoses. '  This  last  task, 
though  a  distasteful  one,  had,  according  to  Mr. 
Courthope,  a  mariced  effect  on  his  taste  in  that  - 
it  taught  him  to  avoid  extravajiance  of  style. 
By  this  time  he  had  made  a  fair  natne  as  a 
writer  and  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  min- 
isters, Carles  Montague,  afterward  Lord 
Halifax,  and  Somers,  who  may  have  induced 
him  to  write  a  perfunctory  'Address  to  King 
William'  (1695),  and  who  probably  persuaded 
him  to  enter  dvil  rather  than  ecclesiastical  life. 
At  all  events,  Halifax  and  Somers  obtained 
for  bim,  in  1699,  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  for 
foragn  travel.  One  of  Addison's  recommen- 
dations for  this  honor  had  been  his  'Peace  of 
Ryswick,'   a  Latin  poem  <1697),  and  i 


that  bis  career  was  then  de 

Addison  set  out,  in  the  summer  of  1«9, 
for  France,  where  he  remained  a  year  and  a 
half,  chiefly  at  Blois,  studying  the  lat^:u£«e. 
From  December  1700  to  December  1701  he 
was  touring  in  Italy,  whence  he  wont  to  Swit- 
zerland and  in  the  autumn  of  1702.  to  Vieima. 
Thence  he  visited  the  Protestant  cities  of  Ger- 
many, reaching  Holland  in  the  spring  of  1703, 
and  in  the  fall,  on  receipt  of  news  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  returning  to  England 
Some  time  previous  to  his  return  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  pension,  for  the  death  of  King 
William,  in  1702  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Addi- 
son's patron,  Halifax,  and  Addison  was  accord- 


,  Google 


iiwhr  out  of  employmetit.  The  literary  result 
of  his  travels  was  a  'Letter  from  Italy'  in 
verse,  and  his  prose  'Remarks  on  Italy.*  The 
latter  is  an  interesting  document  in  the  history 
of  English  taste.  Italy  b  interesting  to  Addi- 
SOQ  chiefly  as  the  source  of  classical  poetry, 
and  his  pleasure  in  it  is  almost  wholly  literary. 
His  judgments,  too,  on  the  taste  of  the  mediae- 
val church  builders  are  made  from  a  narrow 
classical  paint  of  view.  During  the  journey, 
Addison  wrote  his  'Dialogue  on  Medals' 
(1702)  and  the  first  four  acts  of  'Cato.> 

In  1704,  Addisoo,  on  the  recommendatioo 
of  Halifax,  was  asked  by  Godolphin  to  write  a 
poem  on  Marlborough's  victory  at  Blenhdm, 
and  accordingly,  in  that  year,  produced  'The 
Campaign,'  a  panegyric  narrative  in  heroic 
couplets.  The  poem  was  of  such  aid  to  the 
Whig  party  HxaX  Addison  at  once  gained  prefer- 
ment and  was,  in  1706t  made  under-secretary 
of  state.  His  political  duties  did  not  keep  him 
wholly  from  literature;  in  1705  he  helped  Steele 
with  'The  Tender  Husband,'  a  drama,  and  on 
2  April  1706  himself  signally  failed  with  the 
presentation  of  his  opera  'Rosamond,'  though 
It  had  some  success  when  printed.  On  the 
loss  of  his  political  office  in  1708,  he  was  al- 
most immediately  made  secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Wharton,  and  the 
same  year  sat  in  Parliament  for  Malmsbury,  a 

fosition  that  he  held  till  his  death.    From  the 
risb    appointment    dated   tus    friendship   with 


the  Whig  ministry,  they  found  themselves  ar- 
rayed on  opposite  sides-  in  a  bitter  struggle 
for  ascendency.  Addison  wrote  five  numbers 
of  the  Whig  Examiner  (up  to  8  October)  in 
opposition  to  the  Examitter  of  the  Tories,  of 
wluch  Swift  took  charge  in  November.  Uost 
of  his  offices  Addison  lost  with  the  change  of 
the  ministry^  and  was  free  to  pursue  the  course 
on  which  his  fame  rests. 

Steele  had  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Tttller  on  12  April  1709.  It  appeared  three 
times  a  week  and  was  first  issued  as  a  news- 
paper, with  different  classes  of  news  —  politi- 
cal, social,  literary,  etc,  purportii^  to  come 
from  different  quarters  of  London.  The  paper, 
however,  was  not  long  in  losing  these  distinc- 
tions  and  soon  became  chiefly  moral.  For  this 
change  Addison,  who  entereo  at  the  18th  num- 
ber and  wrote  42  out  of  the  total  271  numbers. 


on  1  March  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Spectator, 
which,  while  modelled  on  the  Taller,  was  an 
improvement  on  it  in  all  ways.  It  appeared 
daily,  it  was  more  essay-like  in  form,  it  was 
more  varied  in  subject,  more  satirical  in  tone, 
and  it  addressed  a  wider  range  of  readers, 
particularly  women,  in  the  belief  that  improve- 
ment in  manners  must  begin  with  them.  Since 
its  place,  as  a  form  of  literature,  had  been 
carefully  prepared  by  the  rise  of  the  daily 
press,  and,  as  an  organ  of  education,  by  the 
growing  reaction  against  the  dissoluteness  of 
Restoration  manners  and  literaturpj  it  had 
marked  success.  Its  circulation  is  estimated  to 
have  been  10,000  copies  toward  the  close 
of  its  career,  6  Dec.  1712  (a  continuation, 
issued  thrice  a  week,  came  to  an  end  in  1714), 
and  the  sale  of  completed  volumes  was  equally 
great    Addison  contributed  274  papers  to  236 


On  13  April  1713,  <Cato'  was  acted. 
Thou^  wholly  difierent  from  the  prevailing 
and  the  traditional  English  play  in  that  it  was 
built  on  severely  classical  and  unromantic  prin- 
ciples, and  though  succeecHng  generatiom  nave 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  poem  of  noble  sentiments 
rather  than  a  dramatic  play,  it  had  great  nK- 
cess  and  ran  for  35  nights,  an  unprecedented 
period.  This  was  largely  due  to  tne  political 
situation,— the  eve  of  the  fall  of  Tofy  power 
and  of  Whig  success, —  and  Addison  was  a  man 
of  such  political  eminence  that  his  play  was 
naturally  to  be  regarded  as  of  uncommon  im- 
portance. Abroad,  the  play  was  welt  received. 
It  was  twice  translated  mto  Italian,  twice  into 
French  and  once  into  Latin,  besides  being  often 
adapted.  Voltaire  praised  it  highly  as  a  "regu- 
lar tragedy,*  and  regarded  it  as  much  snpenoT 
10  preceding  English  plays.  Two  years  later 
Addison  wrote  'The  Drummer,'  which  was 
coldly  received  at  Drury  Lane. 

In  1714,  on  the  ascendency  of  the  Wh^ 
party,  Ad<hson  was  made  chief  secretary  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  an  ofHce  which  he  held  till  August 
1715.  From  23  December  of  that  year  till  9 
June  1716,  be  wrote  The  Freeholder,  a  semi- 
weekly  of  55  numbers  altoj^ether,  desigried  to 
prove  to  the  freemen  of  rj^land  the  justice 
of  the  Whig  cause  and  the  need  of  the  Protest- 
ant succession.  In  1716,  he  was  made  a  com- 
missioner for  trade  and  the  colonies.  This 
same  year  he  married  Charlotte,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick  to  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  Deen  long  attached.  The  marriage  has 
been  called  unhappy  and  there  is  a  fairi]r  estab- 
lished tradition  to  that  effect ;  in  Pope's  innuen- 
do he  'married  discord  with  a  noble  wife.* 
For  the  tradition  there  is,  however,  no  good 
ewdence.  By  her  he  had  one  dai^hter,  Qiar- 
lotte,  who  died  unmarried  in  1797;  His  mar- 
riage was  coincident  with  the  height  of  his 
political  career;  in  1717  he  was  made  secretary 
of  statt  an  <^ce  which  he  resigned  in  March 
of  the  loUowing  year.  His  health  was  failing 
and  he  had  never  been  a  good  public  speaker. 

The  last  half  decade  of  his  Ufe  was  some- 
what embittered  by  two  famous  literary  quar- 
rels. The  first,  with  Pope,  in  171S,  was  due, 
generally,  to  the  fact  that  the  two  were  essen- 
tially incompatible,  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
fact  that  Pope  felt  aggrieved  because  Addison 
bad  praised  warmly  a  rival  translation  of  the 
'Iliad'  l^  Tickell,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suspect  Addison  of  being  the  real  author. 
Addison's  acquaintance  with  Pope  began  with 
a  favorable  comment  in  the  Spectator  on  the 
'Essay  on  Criticism,'  but  thereafter  he  never 
spoke  of  Pope  so  highly  as  of  the  members  of 
•his  little  senate.*  Addison  may  have  advised 
Pope  against  adding  to  'The  Rape  of  the  Lock' 
the  brilliant  and  charming  machinery  of  the 
fairies,  and  Pope  is  said  to  have  tried  to  dis- 
suade Addison  from  presenting  'Cato'  on  the 
stage,  neither  pieces  of  counsel  likely  to  in- 
crease the  mutual  respect  of  the  two  authors. 
The  result  was  that  long  after  Addison's  death 
Pope  published,  in  his  'EjHStle  to  Arbuthnot,* 
his  famous  satire  on  Addison,  already  written 
during  the  latter^s  life,  and  then  defended  his 
course  by  the  publication  of  a  somewhat  doc- 
tored correspondence. 
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Id  1719.  AddixMi  and  Steele  found  them- 
selves on  o^osite  lides  of  a  bill  for  definitively 
Umitbg  the  number  of  peers.  Steele,  though  a 
Wbig,  opposed  the  party  measure  in  a  pam- 
phlet called  the  Ptebeiati  (14  Mvch),  and  was 
answered  by  Addison  five  days  later  in  the  Old 
Wk^.  The  contest  ended  in  soine  personalities 
on  Steele's  part  Before  a  recotidliati<»i  could 
lake  place  between  the  two  life-loiw  fTiendi, 
Addison  died  of  dropsy.  He  lies  Duried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

By  Addi sea's  contemporaries  and  lri(%- 
i^ifaers  he  ia  almost  always  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  fine  intellect,  lofty  character,  consider- 
ate and  distinguished  manners  and  great  per- 
sonal diartn.  He  has  been  called  the  cliief 
ardiitect  of  pubUc  opinion  in  the  18th  century. 
Hb  posthumous  fame,  of  course,  rests  almost 
exclusively  on  his  contributions  to  the  Tatler 
and  the  Sfectator,  which  contain  nearly  all  that 
he  had  to  say  of  permanent  value.  Their  in- 
fiuencc  was  directed,  socially,  to  the  bettering 
of  contemporary  life  and  manners  and  the  in- 
culcation of  virtue,  and,  intellectually,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  taste  of  his  generation; 
of  the  former  his  mild  satires  on  the  affecta- 
tions of  his  time  are  perhaps  the  best  example, 
and,  of  the  latter,  there  ma^  be  taken  his  some- 
what formal  but  enlightening  examination  and 
criticism  of  'Paradise  Lost.'  In  literary  his- 
tory he  is*commonly  said  to  have  contributed 
to  tbe  art  of  novef-writinz  an  unprecedented 
skill  in  (bawinK  individuat  character  or  per- 
sotiality  and  of  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
Richardson  (q.v.J  and  Fielding  (q.v.) ;  and 
the  proof  of  this  remaric  Ues  in  his  lively 
slntdies  of  the  members  of  the  Spectator  Club, 

Krticuiarly  Sir  fioger  dc  Coverly.  As  a  styHst 
has,  in  bis  own  field  of  inoSensive  social 
satire  and  gentle  hiunor,  no  superior,  and  the 
famous  phrase  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  'Whoever 
writes  to  attain  an  Enghsh  style,  familiar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes 
of  Addison,*  remains  largely  true.  Addiaon 
brot^t  English  prose  to  a  degree  of  finish  and 
accessibility  that  .had  been  wanting  before. 
Even  his  great  predecessor,  Dryden  (q.v.)^  one 
of  the  most  flexible  and  easy  of  prose-wntera, 
has  not  quite  that  sense  of  me  audience  whidi 
Addison  possessed  to  so  great  a  degree,  and 
which  is  the  basis  of  hb  secret  of  writing  ea^, 
readable  prose.  Technically,  this  is  Addison's 
contribution   to  the  art  of  expression. 

Bibliography.! —  Editions  of  Addison's 
works  are  niunerous.  Bohn's  'British  Classics' 
contains  his  complete  works.  'The  Spectator' 
was  edited  by  MoHey  (1868)  and  by  G.  Smith 
(8  vols..  1S9B).  The  famous  essays  on  Addison 
are  Jt^son's,  in  the  'lives  of  the  Poets,' 
Macaulay's  '"The  Life  and  Writings  of  Addi- 
son,' and  Thackeray's  in  the  'Enghsh  Humor- 
ists,' the  two  last  being  brilliaAt  radier  than 
sound.  The  life  by  W.  J.  Courthope  in  the 
(English  Men  of  Letters  Series'  (1884)  is  ex- 
cellent, and  is  more  convenient  than  the  older 
and  longer  life  by  Lucy  Aiken  (1846).  For 
Addison^  place  in  literature  consult  Perry,  T. 
S.,  'English  Literature  in  the  I8th  Century' 
(1883),  and  Beljame,  A.,  'Le  public  et  tes 
hommcs  de  lettres  en  angleterre  au  XVfH 
siicle'  (1881;  2d  ed.,  Paris  1897);  thev  are 
more  satisfactory  than  the  criticism  in  Taine's 
'Histoiy    of    English    Literature'     (1863),    or 


Professor  Gosse's  'A  Histoiy  of  I8di  Century 
Uteraturc,  1660-1780'    (1889). 

WnuAM  T.  Brewstek, 
Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Unmerstty. 
ADDISON'S  piSBASE,  a  disease  asso- 
ciated with  diminution  of  the  functions  of  the 
suprarenal  glands,  a  hypoadrenalemia.  It  is 
characterized  \iy  general  depression  of  the 
mobiHty,  as  evidenced  by  pronounced  muscular 
weakness  (asthenia),  \iy  aneemia,  lowered  tone 
of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin.  This 
last  symptom  is  the  most  pronounced  and  was 
fully  described  by  Addison  in  185S.  The  dis- 
ease is  more  common  in  men  and  between  the 
twentieth  and  fortieth  years.    The  heart  muscle 


ing,    s 

frequent.  In  the  pronounced  types  there  is 
usually  a  severe  disease  of  the  suprarenal  struc- 
tures, most  often  a  tuberculosis,  less  frequent- 
ly a  malignant  disease  (carcinoma).  In  mild 
infiammatory  states  of  the  adrenals,  recover- 
able hypoadrenalemias  may  occur.  Sudden 
death  is  a  not  infrequent  result  in  acute  hem- 
orrhagic disease  of  the  adrenals.  A  number 
of  irregular  forms  of  suprarenal  disease  are 
known,  Addison's  disease  being  but  one  of  the 
more  pronounced  and  terminal  states. 

The  treatment  is  symptomatic  with  the  pro- , 
longed  use  of  the  suprarenal  gland.     See  Ap- 

ADDLBD  PARLIAMENT,  The,  a  nJdc- 
name  given  to  James  I's  second  Parliament, 
of  1614,  because  it  passed  no  statute  and  fin- 
ished no  business.  It  did,  however,  settle  a 
far  more  important  question  than  any  point 
of  administration,  namely,  that  the  Commons 
were  to  have  the  power  of  the  purse  there- 
after—  that  is,  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  — 
tmless  the  Crown  crushed  them  by  fon:e.  In 
a  word,  it  proclaimed  the  revolution,  thou^ 
not  consciouslv.  The  previous  Parliament  had 
been  dissolved  for  not  g|ranting  supplies  until 
the  King  had  abolished  tne  illegal  imposts  and 
regulated  the  Couti  of  Hi^  Onnmission  by 
statute  — that  is,  given  church  as  well  as  state 
into  their  hands.  The  elections  for  1614  were 
contested  with  a  passion  unknown  for  genera> 
tions ;  the  court  candidates  were  overwhehn- 
ingty  defeate4  and  300  of  the  victorious  ones 
were  new  men  sent  up  for  the  first  lime, 
among  them  John  Pym,  Thomas  Wentwoith 
(afterward  Earl  of  Stratford)  and  John  Eliot. 
After  a  two  months'  session  they  became  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  of  privilege  wtth  the  Lords, 
and  the  King  dissolvea  the  House  on  that  pre- 
text,—  rcaJly  on  the  point  of  their  refusal  of 
supplies, —  and   imprisoned    four   of   them. 

ADDRESS,  The,  in  British  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  is  the  answer  to  the  Kin^s 
Speech  ( q.v. )  moved  in  both  Houses.  In 
former  times  it  was  composed  of  an  answer  to 
each  paragraph  in  the  speech,  but  it  now  forms 
a  single  resolution  expressing  the  thanks  of 
the  House  to  the  Sovereign  for  the  speech. 
The  debate  on  the  address  occupies  the  first 
days  of  the  session,  but  both  Houses  show  their 
independence  by  formally  discussing  other  busi- 
ness before  considering  the  answer  to  the 
King's  Speech.  The  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  address  are  chosen  from  the  yotit^cer  snp- 
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porters  of  the  Ministerial  party.  If  any  amend- 
tnents  condemning  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment are  moved  to  the  address  and  earned,  the 
ministry  usually  resigns. 

ADE,  Qeorge,  American  journalist  and  au- 
thor :  b.  Kentlanc^  Ind..  9  Feb,  1866.  He  made 
bis  mark  as  a  writer  of  'Stories  of  the  Streets 
and  the  Town'  in  the  Chicago  News,  which 
showed  remarkable  variety  of  motive  and  lo- 
cal reporters'  knowledge.  He  published  'Ar- 
tie,>  made  up  from  these,  and  1897  the  dialect 
story  'Pink  Marsh';  in  1901-02  two  seta  o£ 
'Fables  in  Slang,'  full  of  pungent  wit  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  less  agreeable  phases 
of  human  character;  in  1903  the  satirical  comic 
opera  'The  Sultan  of  Sulu' ;  a  musical  com- 
edy, 'The  County  Chairman';  a  comedy  of 
colle^  life,  'The  College  Widow' ;  a  play  for 
William  H.  Crane  called  'Father  and  the 
Boys.'  Still  other  plays  produced  have  been: 
'Just  Out  of  College,'  'The  Fair  Co-Ed,,' 
'The  Sho-Gun.'  'The  Old  Town,'  'Marse 
Covington,'  'U.  S.  Minister  Bedloe'  and 
'Nethe.'  His  published  books,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  include  'In  Bahel,' 
'The  Girl  Proposition,'  'People  You  Know,' 
'Knocking  the  Neighbors'  'True  Bills.'  'In 
Pastures  New,'  'The  Slim  Princess'  and 
'Ade's  Fables.^  Delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  1908,  trustee  Purdue 
University  1900,  and  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

ADBB,  Alvey  Augustus,  American  diplo- 
mat: b,  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  27  Nov.  1842,  son  of 
a  fleet  surgeon;  was  secretary  of  legation  at 
Madrid  1870-77,  chc^gi  d'affairet  at  different 
times;  in  1678  became  chief  of  the  United 
States  diplomatic  bureau,  1882  third  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  in  1886  second  assistant, 
which  he  still  remains.  He  was  secretary  of 
state  ad  interim  17-29  Sept.  1898;  and  acting 
secretary  during  some  of  the  most  acute 
Chinese  troubles  of   1900. 

ADELAER,  a'de-lar  (Norwegian,  signify- 
ing "The  Eagle"),  the  honor  title  conferred 
on  Kurt  Sivertsen,  Norwegian-Danish  ad- 
miral: b.  Brieg,  Norway,  1622;  d.  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  1675.  After  early  service  in  the 
Dutch  navy,  he  joined  the  Venetian  navy  and 
rising  to  the  rank  of  squadron  commander, 
achieved  his  most  brilliant  victory  at  the  Dar- 
danelles, 13  May  1654,  when  he  compelled  the 
Turks  to  surrender.  He  afterward  became 
commander  of  the  Danish  fleet,  but  died  sud- 
denly when  about  to  start  on  an  expedition 
against  Sweden. 

ADELAIDE,  capital  of  South  Australia  on 
the  river  Torrens,  seven  miles  by  rail  southeast 
of  Port  Adelaide,  on  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  and  506 
miles  northwe.-it  of  Melbourne.  It  stands  on 
a  large  plain,  and  is  walled  in  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  by  the  Mount  Lofty 
range;  the  town  proper  is  enclosed  by  a  wide 
belt  of  park  lands,  laid  out  in  terraces,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  was  first  surveyed  and  staked  oft 
by  Col.  William  Light  in  1837,  and  named 
after  the  queen  of  William  IV.  The  Torrens 
divides  the  town  into  North  and  South  Ade- 
laide, the  former  being  occupied  chiefly  with 
residences  and  the  latter  forming  the  business 
portion  of  the  town.  Four  si^slantial  iron 
bridges    span    the    Torrens,    which    has    been 


formed  by  a  dam  into  a  lake  one  and  one-half 
miles  long.  The  streets  are  broad  and  regu- 
larly laid  out,  especially  in  Adelaide  proper, 
to  the  south  of  the  river,  where  they  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  planted 
with  trees.  -Among  the  puUic  biuldings  are 
the  new  Parliament  Houses,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  $500,000 ;  the  govemment  offices, 
post'Ofiice  and  town  hall;  South  Australian  In- 
stitute, with  museum,  library  and  art  galleries; 
and  hospital.  There  are  a  number  of  fine 
churches,  including  the  Anglican  Cathedral  of 
St,  Peter.  The  botanical  garden  covers  more 
than  40  acres  of  ground,  and  tnany  other  beau- 
tiful parks  and  squares  embcUiafa  the  dty. 
The  cnief  manufactures  are  woolen,  leather, 
iron  and  earthenware  goods,  and  there  are 
flour  mills,  mines  and  metallurgic  works:  but 
the  chief  importance  of  Adelaide  depenos  on 
its  being  the  great  emporium  for  South  Aus- 
tralia. The  city  controls  die  trade  of  the 
large  back  country  uid  rich  mining  districts, 
which  have  a  population  of  200,000  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles  from  the  town  ball.  Wool, 
wine,  wheat,  flour,  copper,  ^ver,  lead,  ores 
and  concentrates,  skins,  butter,  tallow  and 
leather  are  the  staple  articles  of  export.  The 
value  of  total  exports  in  1913  was  ^,048^15; 
of  imports,  $36,741,700.  Amoi%  the  edncattonal 
institutions  the  most  important  is  the  Ade~ 
laide  University,  with  a  working  capital  of  ■ 
$894350,  inclucung  a  conservatory  of  music, 
schools  of  engineering,  sdence  and  commerce. 
It  was  opened  in  1876  and  has  about  1,000 
iniptls,  and  25,000  vohimes  in  its  library.  Other 
institutions  include  a  school  of  mines  and  in- 
dustries,  the  largest  in  Australia;  St  Peter's 
Episcopal  College ;  St.  Barnabas  Theological 
College,  opened  in  1881,  and  Prince  Alfred 
(Wesleyan)  College.  It  is  the  soit  of  an 
Anglican  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
Adelaide,  incorporated  in  1840;  is  tike  oldest 
and  third  largest  municipality  in  Australasia. 
The  govenunent  is  vested  in  a  mayor  elected 
annually,  six  aldermen  elected  for  three  years, 
two  audtors  and  two  councillors.  Adelaide 
has  been  very  successful  in  carding  on  mu- 
nicipal enterprises.  Jl  is  required  that  all  the 
meat  furnished  to  the  population  of  over 
200,000  must  be  slau^tered  in  the  municipal 
abattoirs.  The  Municipal  Tramway  Trust  op- 
erates the  city  and  suburban  electric  lines,  and 
the  Municipal  Harbor  Trust  conducts  the 
business  of  the  port.  The  city  also  carries  on 
the  usual  public  utilities  ~  water  supply,  light- 
ing, etc.  Area,  including  parks,  5,/Ou  acres. 
Pop.  (1917),  city  proper,  43,438;  metropolitan 
area,  205,443. 

PfttT  Adelaide,  its  haven,  dates  from  1840. 
It  is  the  principal  port  of  caM  for  vessels  ar- 
riving from  Europe ;  has  a  fine  harbor,  ex- 
tensive quays  and  railway  commntiication  with 
Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane.  Pop.,  local 
gov.  area,  24.015. 

ADELARD,  or  £THBLHARD,  of  Bath, 
English  philosopher  and  mathematician  of  the 
12th  century.     Little  is  known  of  the  facts  of 


■Perthfficilis  Qu«stiones  Naturales*  and  "De 
Eodem  et  Diverso,'  a  philosophical  allegory  in 
which  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  theories  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  also  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  Euclid  and  of  several  AraWan 
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AD'ELIELAND'.  an  Antarctic 
discovered  20  Jan.  1840  by  Du  Mont  d'Urville. 
it  consists  of  a  chain  of  mountains  without 
prominent  peaks,  with  a  few  shallow  bays  filled 
with  icebergs,  and  a  number  of  islands  with 
rounded 


160 


AD'ELOCHOR'DA,  a  group  standing  at 
the  base  of  the  branch  of  phylum  Chordata, 
and  indudii^  certain  animals,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  worms,  but  now  placed  in  the 
same  sroup  as  the  vertebrates.  The  class 
Adelockorda  is  represented  by  BaloMogtosiui, 
while  with  it  are  provisionally  associated  two 
fonns  of  doubtful  position,  the  worm-like 
Rhabdopteura  and  Cephaloditcus.  The  Adelo- 
ctphala  are  wonn-Uke,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  body  ia  in  part  supported  by  a  structure 
supposed  to  be  homologous  with  the  notochord 
of  true  vertebrates,  and  that  the  animal 
breathes  through  ^H-slits,  like  those  of  the 
lowest  vertebrates,  it  is  supposed  to  be  related 
to  some  extinct  form  which  gave  rise  to  the 
vertebrates.  It  is  also  itself  probably  an  an- 
cestral persistent  form.  If  we  throw  out  the 
doubtful  forms  Rhabdopteura  and  CephalodU- 
ciu,  leavine  only  Balanoglossus,  we  nave  the 
old  group  Enteropnevsia.  A  typical  example 
of  the  Adelockorda  is  Balanoglossus   (q.v.). 


portrayal 

nature,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
of  Terence,  had  its  first  performance'  __.  ___ 
BX.  The  action  turns  upon  an  old  yet  ever 
new  proUem,  whether  a  policy  of  good-natured 
indulgence  whidi  seeks,  thou^  it  does  not  al- 
ways win,  mutual  confidence  between  father 
ana  son,  will  lead  to  better  results  in  the  up- 
briii|[in^  of  young  people  than  one  of  sternness 
ahd  insistent  preadoing  of  duty.  In  the  sequel 
neither  plan  is  successful.  Both  of  the  young 
br6thers  (one  of  whom  has  been  adopted  by 
his  imcle)  compromise  themselves  b;^  love-af- 
fairs. Terence,  as  his  admirers  might  con- 
jecture in  advance,  favors  the  principle  of  the 
<Kalden  mean'  in  -education  as  in  all  other 
tmuKS.  But  while  bis  answer  to  the  problem 
of  this  play  is  no  dearer  than  life  itself  com- 
monly affords,  the  advantage  on  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  lie  with  the  theory  that  parental  au- 
thority, to  be  effective,  must  rest  h^ob-a 
friendly  understanding  and  a  tactful  allowance 
for  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view  of  youth 
and  age.  The  general  idea  is  worked  out  with 
preat  sldll  and  abundant  humor.  The  last  act, 
m  particular,  is  concdved  in  a  spirit  of  drolleiy 
that  is  rare  in  Terence.  The  <Adelphi,<  like 
all  of  Terence's  work,  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  modern  literature.  Among  the  plays 
that  are  indebted  to  it  may  be  mentioned 
Uoli&re's  <£cole  des  maris,'  Baron's  'L'ficole 
des  pfaes,'  pagan's  'La  pupille,'  Garrick's 
'Guardian,'  Cumberland's  'Choleric  Man' 
and  Shadwell's  'Squire  of  Alsatia.'  Sar- 
Kcatmt's  translation  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
*Loeb  Qassical  Librarv'    (New  York  1912). ' 

Nelson  G.  MiCkea, 
Professor   of  Lalin   Language  and   Literaivre, 
Columbia  Universily. 


ADSLPHI,  a  district  in  London,  England, 
south  of  the  Strand,  close  to  Charing  Cross. 
It  was  so  named  from  the  architects,  four 
Scottish  brothers  Adams  (Greek  adelphoi, 
brothers).  There  is  also  a  theatre  of  that 
name  in  the  Strand 

ADELPHI  COLLEGE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
a  college  for  women,  non-sectarian,  was  incor- 
poratea  by  the  regents  of  the  Universily  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  24  June  1896.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  college  of  liberal  culture.  The 
requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  leading  Elastem  col- 
leges. It  is  the  only  institution  in  Brooklyn 
in  which  a  woman  may  obtain  the  usual  bac' 
calaureate  degrees.  'The  curriculum  is  ar- 
ranged semestrally,  and  eight  semesters  are 
required  for  graduation.  The  courses  in  ped~ 
agogy  are  arranged  so  that  the  studies  prepar- 
atory to  the  profession  of  teaching  may  all  be 
taken  as  a  part  of  the  work  offered  for  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of 
sdence.  From  the  beginning  the  college  has 
always  ofFered  special  facilities  to  students  who 
wish  to  enter  the  profession  of  leaching.  It 
also  makes  provision  in  afternoon,  evening  and 
Saturday  morning  classes  for  teachers  in  pub- 
lic schools  who  desire  to  study  for  a  degree 
without  giving  up  their  positions.  Connected 
with  the  college  are  the  Normal  School  for 
Kindergartners,  with  a  two  years'  course,  or- 
ganized in  1893.  The  college  reported  in  1916: 
Professors  and  instructors,  30;  students.  588; 
volumes  in  the  library,  14,000.  Addphi  Col- 
lege maintains  a  coeducational  preparatory  de- 
partment, known  as  Addphi  Academy,  which 
has  50  instructors  and  760  students,  "rhe  total 
value  of  the  property  and  endowments  of  the 
college  is  $600,000.  The  total  annual  income 
is  $118,000. 

ADELSBERG,  a'dels-birk,  Austria,  a  mar- 
ket town  of  Camiola,  22  miles  by  rail  north- 
east of  Triest.  Pop.  4,000.  It  IS  a  favorite 
summer  resort  for  tourists  attracted  there  by 
the  celebrated  stalactite  cavern  which,  with  its 
four  chambers  and  lateral  recesses,  was  known 
as  early  as  1213,  but  was  not  rediscovered  in 
modem  days  until  1816.  The  length  of  its 
undei^ound  passages,  through  part  of  which 
flows  the  river  Polk,  is  over  five  miles;  in 
1890  a  connection  was  discovered  with  the 
ndghboring  Ottokar  grotto.  About  four  miles 
to  the  north  is  the  Magdalene  grotto,  noted 
for  its  extraordinary  spedmens  of  subterra- 
nean  life. 

ADELUNQ,  a'de-Wng,  Johaon  Christoph, 
German  philologist,  grammarian,  lexicog- 
rapher and  librarian ;  b.  Spanketow,  Pom- 
erania,  8  Aug.  1732;  d.  Dresden,  10  Sept.  1806. 
His  services  to  the  standardizing  of  tne  Ger- 
man language  were  of  incalculable  value.  His 
chief  works  are:  'Grammatisch-Kritisches 
Wortcrbuch  der  hochdeutschen  Mundart' 
(1774-86);  'Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Sprache 
und  den  Bau  der  Worter'  (1781);  'Deutsche 
Sprachlehre  fiir  Schulen.'  (1781);  a  periodical 
Magaein  fiir  die  deut'sche  Sprache  (1782- 
84)  ;  'Ueber  den  deulschcn  Slil'  (1785)  : 
'Direetorium  Diplomaticum'  (1802) ;  and 
'Mithridates,  oder  Allgcmeine  Sprachenkunde' 
n806).  Addung  was  chief  librarian  of  the 
Electoral  Library  at  Dresden  from  1TO7  until 
his  death.  ^ 

■     ■  DicinzedtayGOOgle 
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ADBN,  a'den,  or  fi'din,  Arabia,  peninBuIa 
and  towa  belonginE  to  Great  Britain,  on  the 
southwest  coastj  105  miles  east  of  toe  strait 
of  Bab-el-Uandeb,  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  peninsula  is  a  mass  of  volcanic 
rocks,  five  miles  long  frocn  east  Co  west,  bii4 
rising  to  1,776  feet.  It  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow,  level  and  sandy  isthmus. 
The  town  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  penin- 
sula, stands  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano 
and  is  surrounded  by  barren,  cinder-like  rocks. 
The  main  crater  is  known  as  the  Devil's 
Punch-bowl.  The  climate  of  Aden  is  nor- 
mally hot  and  drv  with  hot,  sandy  winds  at 
certain  seasons.  The  rainfall  during  1916  was 
four  inches,  the  average  is  three  inches.  The 
maximum    temperature    in    1916   was    101°,    in 

iuly,  and  the  minimum  was  662°,  in  December. 
levertheless  the  climate  is  unusuallj^  healthy 
for  the  tropics.  The  Romans  occupied  it  in 
the  1st  century  a.d.  Till  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  route  to  India  (1498)  it  was  the  chief 
mart  of  Asiatic  produce  for  the  Western  na- 
tions ;  but  in  1838  it  had  sunk  to  ^be  a  village 
of  600  inhabitants.  The  increasmg  import- 
ance of  the  Red  Sea  route  ^ave  Aden  great 
value  as  a  station  for  the  British  to  hold;  and 
in  1839  after  a  few  hours'  contest  it  fell 
into  their  hands.  It  is  of  high_  importance 
both  in  a  mercantile  and  naval  point  of  view, 
especially  as  a  great  coaUng  station;  it  has 
a  garrison  and  strong  fortifications.  "The  pop- 
ulation and  resources  of  the  place  increased 
rapidly  after  1838,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Suei  Canal  in  1869  gave  it  a  great  impetus. 
The  affairs  of  the  port  are  administered  by 
a  board  known  as  the  Aden  Port  Trust.  The 
annual  gross  revenue  of  the  settlement  is 
about  ^,279,417.  For  purposes  of  govenunent 
Aden  is  included  in  Bombay  Presidency  of 
India  and  the  currency  and  postage  stamps 
are  the  same  as  those  used  in  that  countiy. 
The  rupee  ($0.3244J  is  the  currency  umt 
Whereas  Aden  of  itself  produces  and  con- 
sumes but  little,  conditions  at  the  port  are 
important,  as  it  is  the  market  throu^  which 
a  large  commercial  district  is  best  reached. 
Aden's  only  industries  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  manufacture  of  salt  and  of  cigarettes.  The 
total  sea-borne  merchandise  trade  for  the  year 
1915-16  was  valued  at  $31^.667  against 
$27,875,101  in  1914-15.  According  to  the  Aden 
Port  "trust  returns,  imports  of  merchandise 
in  1915-16  were  valued  at  $17,010,190,  as  com- 
pared with  $15,200,389  in  1914-15,  and  of  treas- 
ure $1,305,702,  against  $1,996,230,  respectively. 
Exports  of  merchandise  increased  m  value 
from  $12,674,712  in  1914^15  to  $14,794,477  in 
1915-16,  but  those  of  treasure  declined  from 
$2,601,368  to  $1,890,934.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  reached  a  value  of  $2,427,764,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  SO  per  cent  over  the 
exports  for  the  preceding  year  and  formed 
approximately  IS  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 
Imports  d£  American  goods  reached  ^,595,600, 
practically  double  that  for  the  preceding  year. 
Cotton  manufactures,  grain  and  pulse,  coffee, 
hides  and  skins,  tobaceo  and  coal  are  the  chief 
articles  imported.  Exports  include  principally 
cotton  manufactures,  skins,  coffee,  gr^n,  to- 
Ikicco,  spices,  sugar,  gums  and  salt.  It  is  a 
telegraphic  station  on  the  cable  between  Suei 
nnd  Bom1>av.  and  on  the  Hnc  to  Zanzibar  and 
the  Cape.    To  provide  for  its  growing  popula- 


tion, a  conaiderable  territory  on  die  n 

was  acquired  and  added  to  the  peninsula,  die 
total  area  (including  the  island  of  Perim) 
being  about  80  square  miles.    Population,  about 

ADENEZ  or  ADANS  LS  ROI.  )d'n£ 
or  a'dan-Ii-rwa,  a  French  troubadour  and  poet 
of  the  13th  century,  attached  to  the  courts  of 
Henry  III,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  of  Guy  de 
Dampierre,  Count  of  Flanders.  In  1270  he 
accompanied  the  crusade  which  ended  disas- 
trously at  Tunis  with  the  death  of  Louis  IX, 
and  returned  by  way  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  His 
chief  claim  to  remembrance  is  'Qeomades,'  a 
long  roman  d'aveniures  based  on  Moorish  and 
Spanish  traditions,  an  edition  of  which  in  two 
volumes  was  published  in  Brussels  (1863-66). 
His  other  poems  are,  <Les  enfances  Ogier,' 
'Berte  aus  granspi^'  and  'Beuves  de  Co- 
marchis.'  His  writings  are  distinguished  by 
the  purity  of  their  French  and  by  exact  de- 
scriptions of  places  through  which  he  traveled. 
His  romances  were  edited  by  A.  Scheler  and 
A.  van  Hasselt  for  die  Academie  Imp^riale  et 
Royale  of  Brussels    (1874). 

ADENEY,  Walter  Frederic,  EnglUh  cler- 
gyman, educator  and  author;  b,  EaUng,  Mid- 
dlesex, England^  14  March  1849.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  New  College  and  University  College, 
London.  For  17  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Acton.  For  two  years 
he  was  lecturer  in  biblical  and  systematic 
theology   at   New   College,   London;    1889-1903 


dpal  of  the  Lancastershire  Independent  Col- 
lege. Manchester.  He  has  been  a  voituninous 
author,  contributing  nine  volumes  to  the 
'Pulpit  Commentary,'  two  volumes  to  the 
'Expositor's  Bible,*  editing  the  'New  Cen- 
tury Bible,'  besides  several  volumes  and  many 
articles. 

ADENITIS,  &d'«-ni'tTs,  or  LYMPH- 
ADENITIS, Itm'fad-.  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  or  oi  the  vessels  which  lead 
into  and  bind  them  together.  In  either  case  the 
inflammation  may  become  acute  or  chronic.  The 
acute  form  is  usually  caused  by  a  wound  or  a 
sore  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  The 
inflammation  then  extends  from  the  first  lesion 
along  the  series  of  lymphatic  vessels,  causing 
intense  pain  in  the  glands  with  which  these 
vessels  connect.  If  the  original  wound  or 
abrasion  has  been  infected,  the  inflammation  is 
accompanied  by  the  gathering  of  pus  around 
the  glands.  Where  the  inflamed  condition  is 
severe,  fever,  headache,  sickness  of  the  stomach 
and  general  prostration  may  be  added  to  the 
symptoms.  The  chronic  form  of  adenitis  is 
usually  caused  by  tuberculosis  or  syphilis.  In 
sudh  cases  the  treatment  consists  in  putting 
the  aflfected  part  at  rest  and  applying  moist, 
antiseptic  dressings  and  regulating  the  bowels 
by  means  of  diet  and  laxatives.  If  suppuration 
fallows,  the  pus  must  be  freed  by  lancing. 
When  tonic  and  constitutional  treatment  fail, 
surgical  removal  of  the  enlarged  glands  is 
resorted  to. 

ADENOIDS,  a  term  applied ,  to  an  ex- 
cessive growth  of  spongy  tissue  lying  back  of 
and  above  the  soft  paUte.  The  growth  may 
begin   in    early  infancy,   and  if   not  removed 
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nuj  cmtititte  until  the  age  of  puberty.  In 
die  first  stages  the  tissue  is  soEt  and  apt 
to  bleed  easily,  but  as  the  victim  becomes 
older  it  frows  fibrous  and  harder,  some- 
times  causing  an  enlargement  of  the  glands. 
Adenoid  tissue  is  present  in  all  normal 
children,  the  disease  being  merely  abnormal 
growth  of  this  tissue,  due  to  vanous  causes. 
Amon^  these  may  be  bad  bygicnic  sur- 
roundings, impn^Mr  diet,  i»oor  ventilation, 
and  often,  in  larf;e  part,  it  is  due  to  hereifit]^. 
By   filling   the   air  ^ssages    adenMd    growths 


The.  mentality  of  the  sufferer  is  also  affected, 
die  mind  beine  sluggish  and  incapable  of  con- 
centration, llus  confUtion  is  tenned  apro- 
sexia.  All  the  evils  due  to  habitual  mouth^ 
breathing  are  also  likely  to  result,  such  as 
bronchitis,  weak  lungs  and  asthma.  Digestive 
disorder  and  catarrh  of  the  stomach  or  of  the 
intestines  may  also  result  from  the  constant 
swallowing  ot  mucus. 

Treatment  is  usually  by  means  of  surgical 
operation,  which  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
as  any  of  the  above  symptoms  appear.  The 
operation  is  without  danger,  except  to  those 
prone  to  excessive  bleeding  on  whom  no  oiier- 
ation  sfaotUd  be  attempted.  Timely  removal 
ID  variably  causes  a  mariced  improvement  in 
the  child's  mentahty  and  physical  conditiOD. 
If,  however,  treatment  is  delayed  until  bone 
development  has  set  in,  absnlnte  cure  may  be 
impossible,  mouth-breathing  having  become  a 
confirmed  habtt. 

ADERNO,  a'd€r-n5,  Italy,  town  of  Sicily, 
22  miles  northwest  of  Catania,  near  Mount 
Etna.  It  is  famous  as  the  historic  Adranon, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  temple  of  Vul- 
can, guarded  by  a  thousand  gods,  ruins  of 
which  are  shown,  and  also  of  the  city  walls, 
founded  by  Dionysins  I,  400  B.C.  Here  Tim- 
oleon  defeated  Hicetas  of  Syracuse.  344  b.c., 
and  Adranon  was  the  first  city  captured  by  tlie 
Romans,  263  B.C,  in  the  first  Punic  war.    The 


black  lava  and  its  frescoes  representing  Adela- 
sia  (granddaughter  of  Roger  I,  the  founder) 
taldng  the  veil,  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Ademo  is  a  busy  market  town  with  an  im- 
portant trade  in  agricultural  products.  Popt 
30,20a 

ADHBHAR  DB  CHABANHS8,  ^'ih- 
mar  de  sh^tan',  French  chronicler:  b.  Cha- 
bannes  about  988;  d.  Jerusalem  about  103ft 
He  adopted  a  monastic  life  and  wrote  several 
works  of  which  the  most  important  is  'Chron- 
icon  Aquitanicnm  ct  Francicum,'  or  'Historia 
Francorum>  (3  vols.).  The  third  volume  cover- 
itig  the  period  from  814  to  IQZS,  as  a  valuable 
historical  source^  is  published  in  'Monumenta 
Germanix  histonca'  Band.  IV  (Hanover 


Berlin  1826-92).  Other  works  are  published 
in  Uign^  I.  P.,  'Patrologia  Latina,'  (Tome 
CXLI,  Paris  1S44~5S).     Adhemar  died  while 


.  .1  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Consult  Moli- 
nier,  F,  'Les  Sources  de  ITiistoire  de  France' 
(VoL   II,  Paris  1902). 


tact  1  distinguished  from  cohesion,  the  mutual 
attraction  exerted  by  particles  of  the  same 
body,  and  from  affinity,  since  the  particles  ad- 
hering remain  unchanged.  It  is  a  force  ex- 
erted on  each  other  by  the  molecules  of  the 
adhering  bodies,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
mere  mechanical  contact  due  to  pressure.  "Die 
wetting  of  solid  bodies  is  an  instance. 

It  usually  happens  that  when  a  solid  and  a 
hquid  come  in  contact,  a  film  of  the  liquid 
aiuieres  to  the  solid  too  firmly  to  be  detached, 
showing  its  adhesion  to  the  solid  to  be  stronger 
than  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  or  the  force 
of  gravitation,  as  it  can  be  removed  only  by 
forcible  rubbing  or  evaporation.  On  the  other 
hand,  solutions  are  supposably  cases  where  the 
adhesive  force  of  solid  and  hauid  overbalances 
the  cohesive  force  of  the  solia,  so  that  it  loses 
its  form  and  adheres  particle  by  particle  i  but 
see  Solutions,  the  true  theory  of  which  is 
keenly  debated.  The  force  of  adhesion  is 
measured  by  poising  a  metal  plate  on  a  bal- 
ance, and  then  finding  what  additional  force 
is  required  to  detach  it  from  the  surface  of 
a  liqnid  which  does  not  wet  it  (otherwise  it 
would  be  measuring  the  cohesive  force  of  the 
liquid)  nor  act  on  it  chemically.  The  phe- 
nomena of  capillary  attraction  depend  on 
adhesion.  Solid  bodies  also  adhere  to  solids; 
most  smooth  surfaces  will  adhere;  the  smooth- 
er the  ti^itcr;  and  two  plates  of  polished  glass 
laid  together  can  hardly  be  parted  without 
brealdn^  them.     If  the  solids  are  pressed  to- 

Kthef,  It  usually  increases  the  adhesive  force; 
t  it  defends  hut  little  on  atmospheric  pres- 
sure- Fnction  is  a  looser  kind  of  adhesion, 
which  prevents  surfaces  movii%  free^  on  each 
other,  and  may  result  from  gravitation  or 
mechanical  appliances.  Plating  Riding,  etc., 
also  depend  on  adhesion.  Soldenng,  the  use 
of  mortar,  cementing,  gluing,  etc.,  are  familiar 
applications  of  the  principle,  intermediary  sub- 
stances being  employed,  whose  particles  have 
at  once  great  cohesion  among  themselves  and 
|[reat  adhesion  to  each  of  the  bodies  to  be 
joined.  A  familiar  example  is  the  splitting  of 
a  thin  sheet  of  paper  by  pasting  it  between  two 
sheets  of  cloth  and  gulling  them  apart  after  it 
has  dried;  the  adhesion  oi  paste  to  paper  and 
cloth  is  so  great  that  the  paper  fibres  yield  to 
It.  Furthermore,  air  and  other  gases  adhere 
to  solids ;  a  favorite  children's  experiment  is 
to  float  a  dry  needle  in  a  basin  of  water,  it 
resting  on  a  cushion  of  air;  and  when  ther- 
mometers are  filled  with  mercuiv  it  has  to  be 
boiled  in  them  to  expel  the  air  that  adheres  to 
the  glass.  Every  material  boniy,  and  every  par- 
ticle of  such  body  in  however  fine  division,  Is 
surrounded  by  its  own  atmosphere  of  con- 
densed eases,  which  are  an  efficient  factor  in 
many  physical  and  chemical  phenomena;  this 
property  in  comminuted  bodies  is  called  ad- 
sorption, and  in  metallic  substances  is  some- 
times so  avid  that  they  grow  red-hot. 

In  pathology,  adhesion  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  closing  of  a  wound.    It  occurs  when  two 

granulating  snrfaces  are  kept  in  contact  that 
ley  may  fuse  and  the  wound  unite  by  adhe- 
sion. The  pleura,  pericardium  and  pentonenm 
often  adhere  when  inflamed,  and  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  vermiformis  appendix,  pelvic  or- 
gans,  ctCn    more   or   less   extensive   adhesions 
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sometimes  occur,  and  special  operanons  may 
be  necessary  to  allow  the  (ree  functioning  of 
the  organs. 

ADRABATIC       TRANSFORMATION. 

See  THERuoDyNAMics. 

ADIABENE,  a'de-a-be'ne,  an  ancient  Idtig- 
dom,  lying;  between  the  Tigris  and  its  two  trib- 
utanes,  tBe  Upper  and  tne  Lower  Zab.  At 
one  time  it  included  all  of  Assyria  proper  and 
the  Mesopotamian  province  of  Nisi  bis  and  the 
district  of  Ecbatana.  In  116  A.D.  the  country 
was  conquered  by  Trajan,  who  made  it  a 
Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Assyria. 
Hadrian,  however,  allowed  it  to  resume  its 
autonomy  under  Parthian  suzerainty.  The 
capital  of  the  Idngdom  was  Arbeia. 

AD'IAPH'ORISTS,  a-di-af'or-ists,  or  AD- 
lAPHORITES,  a  party  or  wing  of  the  Lu- 
theran reformers  of^  Germany,  who  held  that 
certain  things  practised  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  indifferent  and  m^ht  be  received. 
In  1548  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  broke  out 
among  the  reformers.  The  Emperor  Charles 
V,  having  issued  a  paper  popularly  called  the 
•Interim,'  in  which  he  prescribed  what  faith 
and  practice  the  Protestants  were  to  adopt  till 
the  Council  of  Trent  should  dictate  a  perma- 
nent form  of  belief  and  worship,  Maurice, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  urged  Melanchthon  and 
his  friends  to  decide  what  portions  of  the  docu- 
ment they  would  accept  and  follow.  Melanch- 
thon considered  that  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  •Interim*  might  be  accepted  and  obeyed. 
A  controversy  in  consequence  arose  between 
the  followers  of  Luther  and  those  of  Melanch- 
thon. It  was  called  the  adiaphoristic  contro- 
versy, and  embraced  two  questions:  (1)  What 
things  were  indifferent ;  ^nd  (2)  whether,  with 
regard  to  things  indifferent,  the  Emperor  could 
or  could  not  in  conscience  be  obeyed. 

ADI-BUDDHA,  a-de-bud-hi,  from  the 
Sanskrit,  the  Primord  Buddha,  a  conception  of 
Buddha  due  probably  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  came  into  vogue  among  the  North- 
ern Buddhists  about  the  middle  of  the  10th 
centuiy.  In  this  conception  he  is  represented 
as  self -existent  and  omniscient. 

ADIGE,  a'de-je,  a  considerable  river  of 
North  Italy,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Alps 
of  Tyrol,  above  Brixen;  it  enters  Italy  by  Bol- 
zano and  the  valley  of  Trento,  flows  in  a  south- 
ern direction  by  Roveredo^. parallel  to  and  for 
the  most  part  about  six  miles  from  the  lake  a! 
Garda,  then,  turning  abruptly  toward  the  east, 
passes  through  Verona  and  Legnano ;  it  after- 
ward enters  the  great  delta  between  the  Brenta 
and  the  Po,  and,  forming  several  branches, 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  dividing  by  its  course 
the  old  Venetian  territories  from  Lombardy 
proper.  The  valley  of  the  Adige  has  been 
rendered  forever  memorable  by  the  wars  of 
Bonaparte. 

ADI-GRANTH.  a'de-gr&nth,  the  Bible  of 
the  Sikhs  (q.v.),  mainly  compiled  by  the  guru 
(spiritual  guide)  Arjun  (1584-1606),  fifth 
successor  of  the  founder  Nanak  (q.v.).  He 
gathered  up  the  poetical  pieces  of  his  four 
predecessors  and  fraf^ents  from  other  great 
teachers  like  Ramananda,  Kabir,  Namdev,  etc., 
and  added  compositions  of  his  own.  The  tenth 
and  last  Sikh  guru,  Govind  (16;5-1708),  made 


additions  to  it  and  composed  an  entirdy  new 
Grvnth,  the  •Grand)  of  the  Tenth  Rei^> 
The  language  of  these  is  an  archaic  PtmiaU 
called  Gurmukhi  (•from  the  guru's  mouth*). 
These  Granths,  with  the  iMoRtaphies  of  euros 
and  saints,  and  instructions  for  ritual  and  dis- 
cipline, comprise  the  Sikh  sacred  books, 

ADINOLE,  a  variety  of  the  mineral  albite. 

ADIPATE,  anv  salt  of  adi^c  acid  (q.v.). 
Thus  the  compouno  of  adipic  acid  with  sodhun 
is  called  sodium  adipate. 

ADIP'IC  ACID,  an  organic  add  having 
the  formula  CJIuOi,  and  crystallinng  in  mono- 
clinic  Uminae  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  freely  so  in  alc<%ol  and  ether. 
It  melts  at  300°  F.  and  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  natural  fats. 

ADIPITB,  a  gelatinous  mineral  substance 
of  the  same  composition  as  chabazite  (q.v.). 
*  ADIPOCERE,  ad'i-po-ser*  (Lat.  adept,  fat, 
+  Cera,  Wax},^  a  fatty  substance  coniisung 
largely  of  palmitic,  stearic  and  margaric  adds, 
combined  to  some  extent  with  ammonia.  It  is 
sometimes  formed  by  the  decompostion  of  aat- 
mal  matter  from  which  air  hat  been  exduded. 
It  was  first  observed  by  Fourcroy.  The  most 
notable  example  of  its  occurrence  was  in  the 
Cimetiere  des  Innocena  at  Paris.  A  lar^e  num- 
ber of  coffins  had  been  piled  together  in  this 
cemetery  for  many  year^  and  in  1786-^,  when 
the  comns  were  removed,  it  was  found  that  in 
many  cases  the  corpses  had  been  changed  into 
shapeless  masses  of  a  dingy  white  color  and 
waxy  ccAisistency,  only  the  bones  remaining 
uDaltered.  Adipocere  is  not  a  result  of  the  de- 
composition of  albuminous  tissDe,  but  is  formed 
from  the  fats  that  are  present  in  the  body  at 
the  time  of  death,  the  fatty  matter  collecting  to- 
gether, undergoing  further  decomposition  and 
finally  losing  its  glycerine  and  oleic  acid.  A 
similar  substance,  called  bog-butler,  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  peat  bogs  in  Ireland  and  Wales, 
Sometimes  spelled  adifocire. 

ADIPO'CERITE,  a  mineral  better  known 
as  hatchettite  (q.v.). 

ADIPOSE  TISSUE,  animal  tissue  con- 
sisting of  vesicles  filled  with  fat  or  oil  and 
sintported  by  a  network  of  capillary  blood-ves- 
sels. Each  drop  of  fat  is  confined  within  a 
protoplasmic  envelope  thickened  at  one  part 
where  a  flat  nucleus  is  found.  Adipose  tissue 
is  found  in  a  considerable  layer  under  all  skin 
surfaces,  around  the  nerves  and  large  vessels, 
and  around  the  kidneys,  joints,  etc.  The  vesi- 
cles are  round  or  oval,  the  tissue  is  ofvanic 
and  vital;  fat  is  secreted  from  the  blood-ves- 
sels. The  fat  is  unorganized  and  devoid  of 
vitality.  Adipose  tissue  differs  from  cellular 
tissue  in  that  the  vesicles  are  dosed  so  that 
even  when  fluid  die  fat  does  not  escape. 

ADIPOSIS  DOLOROSA,  a  special 
form  of  endocrinopathy'  first  described  by 
E>ercum  in  1892,  and  cnaracterized  by  enor- 
mous collections  of  fat  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  not  in  the  hands  or  feet,  and  assod- 
ated  with  marked  tenderness  to  pressure  over 
the  fatty  deposits,  neuralgic  pains  and  other 
signs  of  interrelated  endocrinopathic  disturb- 
ance. It  is  but  one  of  a  group  of  related  syn- 
dromes which  are  related  to  faulty  metabohsm 
of   the    fatty   structures,   diiefly  of   the   skin. 
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Various  types  of  lipomatosis  belong  in  the 
group.  The  precise  mechanisms  which  bring  it 
about  are  not  yet  worked  out,  but  pluriglandu- 
lar defects  are  probably  the  chief  endocrinosui 
glands  at  fault  being  a  combination  of  the 
gonads  (generative  glandsp  and  the  thjroid. 
Opotherapy  has  occasionally  been  of  service- 
Consult  Jelliffe  and  White,  'Disease  of  the 
NervoiK  System'  (1917). 

ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS,  a  group 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  New  York  State, 
Wing  between  the  depressions  occupied  by 
Lake  Champlain  on  the  east,  the  St,  Lawrence 
on  the  northwest  and  the  Mohawk  River  on 
the  south.  The  group  is  sometimes  included 
in  the  Appalachian  system,  but  physically  and 
geologically  the  two  uplifts  are  quite  inde- 
pendent. The  Adirondacks  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  12^000  square  miles  and  include 
within  their  limits  most  of  the  counties  of 
Clinton,  Franklin,  Essex  and  Hamilton,  and 
porrions  of-  St,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Herkimer 
and  Warren,  They  are  formed  by  several  folds 
uranged  parallel  or  en  «cAefon,,  with  a  north- 
east-southwest trend,  sloping  on  either  side 
toward  the  narrow  longitudinal  valleys  that 
separate  the  individual  ridges.  Most  of  the 
peaks  have  a  rounded  outline  due  to  long-con- 
tinued erosion,  although  in  the  northern  part, 
where  the  highest  elevations  are  found,  the 
peaks  are  bolo  and  [ncltiresque  and  have  bare 
rock  walls  rising  several  hundred  feet  in  ver- 
tical escarpments.  Avalanche  Pass,  Indian 
Pass  and  Wilmington  Notch  are  the  most 
noteworthy  of  several  passes  formed  by  these 
escarpments.  The  summit  of  the  group  isMt. 
Uarcy,  5,344  feet  above  the  sea,  and  there  are 
many  prominences  exceeding  4,500  feet,  in- 
cluding Mt-  Mclntyrt  5,1!2;  Skylight,  4,920; 
Whitetace,  4,872;  Santanoni,  4,644;  and  Nipple 
Top,  4,684  feet.  Toward  the  south  and  west 
the  elevations  become  less  pronounced  and  rise 
but  3  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plateau,  which  stands  1,500  feet  or  more  above 
the  sea.  The  paraHel  ranges  are  interrupted 
frequently  by  gaps  or  passes ;  some  of  them, 
like  the  Avalanche  Pass  and  Indian  Pass,  pos- 
sessing beautiful  scenic  features.  Gorges  and 
waterfalls  occur  along  many  of  the  stream 
valleys,  the  AusaUe  Chasm  being  especiaUy 
noteworthy. 

Riven  utd  Lakes.—  The  Adirondacks  form 
die  water  parting  between  the  Hndson  imd  St. 
Lawrence,  both  of  which  streams  receive  many 
important  tributaries  from  this  region-  Most 
of  the  western  region  drains  directly  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  through  the  Oswegatchie,  Grass, 
Raquette  and  St.  Regis  rivers,  but  a  small  por- 
tion ii  drained  by  the  Black  River,  which  flows 
into  Lake  Ontano.  On  the  eastern  dde  there 
are  the  Saranac  and  Ausable  rivers  and  many 
short  streatns  flowing  into  Lake  Champlain. 
The  Hudson  River  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Sacandaga,  Indian  and  Boreas,  and  has  its 
source  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Hamilton  County. 

The  lakes  are  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  Adirondacks ;  they  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  entire  area  to  the  number  of 
many  himdreds.  The  greater  proportion  lie  in 
the  larger  valleys,  to  which  they  conform  more 
or  less  closely  in  outline,  being  elongated  along 
a  northeast-southwest  axis.  Many,  however, 
are  nestled  on  the  higher  slopes  at  an  eleva- 


tion of  2,500  feet  or  more  above  the  sea.  Lake 
Tear  of  the  Clouds  on  the  crest  of  Mt.  Marcy 
has  an  altitude  of  4,320  feet.  Lakes  Champlain 
and  George,  the  largest  of  the  Adirondack 
lakes,  are  amon^  the  most  attractive  sheets  of 
water  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  smaller 
lakes  much  frequented  by  tourists  are  Long, 
Raquette  and  Blue  Mountain  in  Hamilton 
County,  the  Fulton  Chain  in  Hamilton  and 
Herkimer  counties,  St.  Regis  and  the  SaranaQS 
in  Franklin  County  and  Lake  Placid  in  Essex 
County.  Most  of  the  lakes  are  of  glacial  for- 
mation, the  outlets  oi  the  old  rivers  having 
been  obstructed  by  deposits  of  glacial  material. 
Geology  and  Mineral  Resources,— The 
strata  of  which  the  mountains  are  formed  be- 
long to  the  most  ancient  geological  period,  the 
Pre-Cambrtan,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
crystalline  formations  which  were  uplifted  long 
before  the  Appalachian  ranges  had  been  de- 
fined. Gneisses,  granites  and  basic  igneous 
rocks  predominate,  altbou^  there  are  small 
areas  underlaid  by  limestones  and  quartzites. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  types  is  a  basic 
feldspar  rock  called  anorthosite,  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  the  mineral  labradoriie.  It 
constitutes  the  highest  peaks  in  Essex  County. 
On  the  borders  these  ancient  formations  are 
overlaid  by  early  Paleozoic  strata  of  Cambrian, 
Ordovician  and  Silurian  age,  which  have  been 
little  disturbed  from  their  orignnal  horizontal 
position.  The  whole  region  was  invaded  by 
the  great  northern  ice- sheet,  which  eroded  and 

Klished  the  rock  surfaces  and  upon  its  retreat 
■t  a  heavy  mantle  of  drift  covering  all  but 
the  highest  elevations.  Valuable  ores  and  min- 
erals occur  at  numerous  localities.  The  de- 
posits of  iron  ores  have  been  of  great  economic 
Importance,  although  in  recent  years  thfe  indus- 
try has  suffered  from  competition  with  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Pennsylvania  ores,  which 
can  be  extracted  at  much  less  expense.  The 
mines  of  magnetite  ore  near  Port  Henry  yield 
a  large  annual  output,  which  is  shipped  to  dis- 
tant points  for  smellmg.  There  are  also  de- 
posits at  Lyon  Mountain,  Lake  San  ford  and 
Benson  Mines  and  other  localities,  which  are 
not  exploited  at  present.  One  of  the  richest 
graphite  mines  in  the  United  States  is  located 
at  Hague  on  Lake  George.  Garnet  for  abra- 
sive purposes  is  mined  m  large  quantities  at 
North  River,  while  extensive  deposits  of  foli- 
ated talc  occur  near  Gouverneur,  Marble, 
granite  and  other  stones  suitable  for  building 
and  other  purposes  are  the  basis  of  a  large 
quarry   industry. 

Forests. —  Pine,  spruce  and  hard  woods  are 
found  over  extensive  areas.  Chestnuts  are 
found  in  the  lower  and  open  valleys  of  the 
south  and  spruce  is  to  be  had  only  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,000  feet  or  more  above  sea  level.  The 
mountains  have  been  denuded  of  much  of  the 
larger  timber  and  the  principal  lumbering  in- 
dustry is  based  upon  the  cutting  of  pulp-wood 
for  paper  manufacture.  Spruce  and  poplar  are 
most  valuable  for  this  purpose.  The  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  forests  has  induced  the  State 
government  to  purchase  extensive  tracts  with 
a  view  to  forest-cultivation  and  to  preserve  the 
sources  of  the  principal  rivers.     See  AnnoN- 

DACK    PaBK. 

Game.—  The  Adirondacks  are  one  of  the 
favorite  hunting-grounds  of  America,  Owing 
to  the  stringent  legal  restrictions  limitiiK'-ttie 
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season  ior  killing  game,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  deer,  rabbits,  partridge  (erouse)  and  water- 
fowl. Deer  are  nunted  chiefly  by  stalking,  the 
use  of  dogs  being  prohibited.  Black  bear  and 
wildcats  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
mountains,  but  moose  and  caribou,  which  for- 
merly were  plentiful,  have  entirely  disappcared- 
Several  moose  were  introduced  from  other 
States  in  1902  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
again  roam  through  the  woods  in  numbers. 
Brook  and  lake  trout  and  black  bass  are  found 
in  most  of  the  streams  and  lakes  and  furnish 
excellent  sport  for,  the  angler. 

Seaorts. —  The  climate  of  the  mountains  is 
bracing  and  healthful ;  in  the  summer  se&son 
the  heat  is  temitered  by  cool  mountain  breezes 
and  by  the  elevation,  and  the  severe  cold  of 
winter  is  made  more  endurable  bj;  the  dry  at- 
mosphere. There  are  many  sanitariums  for 
invalids,  especially  for  those  afflicted  with  pul- 
monary diseases.  The  pleasure- seekers,  who 
visit  the  mountains  in  great  numbers,  find  am- 
ple accommodations  in  the  manv  hotels  and 
camps.  The  railway  lines  afford  easy  access 
to  most  parts  of  the  Adirondacks,  while  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  network  of  rivers  and 
lakes  the  most  remote  regions  can  be  reached 
without  much  diiGculty.  During  the  summer 
months  steamboats  make  regular  trips  for  the 
convenience  of  travelers  on  many  of  the  larger 
lakes.  Far  geolo^  and  mineral  resources  con- 
sult Bulletins  of  the  New  York  State  Museum 
and  Reports  of  the  New  York  State  Geologist; 
for  forestry,  the  Reports  of  the  State  Forestry 
Commission;  for  botany.  Reports  of  the  State 
Botanist  i  all  published  at  Albany.  See  New 
Ymk  (State), 


cipally   forest   land,   set  apart  by  the   State  of 
New  York  in  1892  for  the  conservation  of  the 


forestry.  ^See  Cornell  UNivtBsrry), 
covers  Hamilton  County  and  parts  of  Esser, 
Franklin,  Herkimer,  St,  Lawrence  and  Warren 
counties,  and  contains  many  mountains  and 
lakes.  It  is  over  3,000,000  acres  in  area,  about 
1,500,000  acres  being  State  lands  (which  also 
form  part  of  the  Adirondack  Preserve)  and 
the  rest  being  owned  by  lumber  companies,  as- 
sociations, clubs  and  individuals.  From  time  to 
time  additions  are  made  to  the  reservations,  as 
the  appropriations  are  available,. and<  it  is  hoped 
that  m  time  the  whole  region  not  under  culti- 
vation for  crops  will  be  under  State  control, 
and,  while  saved  for  the  use  of  the  people,  will 
become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State  from 
the  forestry  industries. 

ADIS  ABABA,  ad'des  4-ba^4,  Abyssinia, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  province  of 
Shoa,  is  situated  9,000  feet  above  sea-level  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Entotto  hills.  It  con- 
sists of  groups  of  villages  and  suburbs  scat- 
tered around  the  Gtbi  or  royal  palace  and 
enclosure  placed  on  a  small  hill,  commanding 
^e  whole  neighborhood.  There  is  telegraphic 
communication  with  Massowah,  Harrar,  D)r£ 
Dawa  and  the  seaport  of  Jibuti!  in  French 
Somaliland,  whence  a  railway  line  to  Diri 
Dawa  187  miles,  on  the  southeast  border  of 
Abyssinia,    is    projected,    via    Harrar   and    the 


Hawask  River,  300  miles  to  Adis  Ababa.  Tele- 
phone communication  has  been  established 
with  Harrar  and  intervening  points.  At  the 
military  camp  a  mile  northeast  of  the  ^lace 
are  the  seven  batteries  of  artillery  and  mitrail- 
leuses taken  at  the  battle  of  Adowa,  1  March 
1896.  Adis  Ababa,  signifying  "the  new  flower,* 
was  founded  in  18uZ  by  Menelek  II  after 
abandoning  Entotto,  10  miles  to  the  north. 
Here  on  26  Oct.  1896  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Italy  and  Abyssinia  was  signed.  The 
population  ranges  from  50,000  to  70,000,  about 
a  third  being  of  a  floating  character. 

ADIT  ('approach*),  an  undet^ound  pas- 
sage with  but  one  op^ting',  distinguished  from 
the  tunnel  proper,  which  oas  two.  In  military 
use,  the  burrow  by  which  miners  approach  a 
place  they  wish  to  sap.  In  industrial  mining,  a 
gently  sloping  drift,  used  to  drain  a  mine  of 
die  water  coming  into  the  workings  from  the 
top  or  sides  or  pumped  up  from  below;  usually 
but  improperly  called  a  tunnel.  When  there  are 
two  adits  at  different  levels,  the  lower  one  is 
termed  the  'deep  adit*  The  greatest  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Suiro  Tunnel,  2,000  feet 
deep  and  20.000  feet  long,  made  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Comstock  Lode  near  Virginia  Gty, 
Nev.,  to  drain  the  mines  along  it. 

ADITI,  ad'e-ti,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindu  Rig-Vedas,  Infinity,  endued  with  life 
and  form,  from  which  arc  bom  the  Adityas  — 
the  source  and  substratum  of  the  universe;  in 
later  Vedic  literature,  the  mother  of  the  gods 
of  storms  (which  are  represented  as  life- 
producing),  and  of  the  sun.  Aditi  is  the 
aau^ter  of  Daksha  and  wife  of  Kasyapa,  and 
besides  being  the  mother  of  the  33  gods  and  of 
the  sun,  was  also  the  mother  of  the  Tushitas, 
or  the  12  Adityas.  The  latter  in  the  Vedic 
literature  numbered  seven  and  are  the  ^ods  of 
the  heavenly  light,  with  Vanina  at  their  head. 
In  the  Brahmanas  and  later  they  ntunbered  12 
with  supposed  reference  to  the  mouths  of  the 

ADIVB,  a  local  Asiatic  name  of  the  corsac 
(q.v.). 

ADJECTIVE.    See  Graumar. 

ADJOINING  LANDOWNERS.  Tlie 
mutual  rights,  duties  and  liaUlities  of  adjoin- 
ing landowners  are  dependent  on  the  general 
principle  which  requires  one  to  enjoy  his  prop- 
erty in  sudi  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  tlut  of 
anodier;  but  the  application  of  this  principle 
is  to  be  limited  so  as  not  to  restrain  an  owner 
of  property  from  reasonable  and  prudent  use 
ana  enjoyment  of  it  It  is  therefore  a  general 
rule  of  law  that  every  owner  of  land  has  abso- 
lute dominion  over  it  and  may  make  any  reason- 
able use  of  it  he  sees  fit,  and  if  injunes  result 
to  adjoining  land  tgr  such  use  it  is  damtmm 
abtque  injuria.  The  test  as  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular use  of  the  premises  is  a  reasonable  one 
is  whether  or  not  it  is  such  a  use  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  an  ordinary  man  would  make 
of  his  premises,  taldng  into  consideration  the 
importance  of  the  use  to  the  owner  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  damage  to  be  inflicted  upon 
his  neighbor,  and  if  he  uses  ordinary  care 
therein  to  prevent  unnecessary  injury  to  ad- 
joining owners  the  fact  that  the  use  is  one 
which  will  inevitably  produce  injury  to  such 
adjoining   owners   does   not  necessarily   make 
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ADJOURHHBHT,  technical  law  temi, 
signiCyuig  the  termination  of  a  session  of 
court,  as  distinguished  from  the  suspension  of 
a  pendhig  case,  which  is  technically  known  as 
a  continuance.  Adioumment  tnay  be  for  a 
desi^aled  time,  as  from  day  to  day,  or  it  may 
be  indefinite,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be 
■without  day.'  When  the  period  covers  less 
than  a  day,  it  is  called  a  recess.  The  suspen- 
sion at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  session 
is  to  be  resumed  next  morning,  does  not  call 
for  an  order  of  adjournment,  the  session  being 
deemed  continuous. 

ADJUDICATION,  the  term  used  in  Ens- 
lish  and  Anierican  law  to  denote  the  final  de~ 
ci^on  in  a  proceeding  in  bankruptcy.  .The 
Federal  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898  defines  it  as 
"a  decree  that  Uie  defendant,  in  a  bankruptcy 
jirocccding,  is  a  .bankrupt'  Former  adjudica- 
tion Is  a  phrase  often  used,  the  rule  being 
that  persons  shall  not  relitigate  a  case  which 
has  once  been  adjudicated  between  them. 

ADJUSTABLE  TKIANGLB,  a  triangle 
with  a  45-degree  angle  in  which  the  latter  can 
be  set  to  any  degree  veiy  quickly  by  shifting 
the  bypotbenuse,  and  held  in  position  firmly  . 
by  clamping  the  ^utnb  screw.  It  is  divided 
into  one-half  degrees  from  0  to  45  on  the 
base  of  the  angle.  In  drawing  roof  ^litches, 
arch  keys,  towers,  bay  window^  etc.,  it  is  veiy 
convenient,  as  the  Imes  can  be  drawn  with 
absolute  correctness;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
measure  one  pitch,  set  the  angle  to  it,  move 
the  hypothenuse  along  to  every  similar  line, 
then  turn  the  angle  over,  drawing  the  corre- 
sponding lines  on  the  other  side.  It  is  also  a 
preal  help  in  hydraulic  and  railroad  eagineeT- 
in^  and  drainage  work.    There  is  no  better  or 

r:ker  way  of  transferring  angles  from  one 
win^  board  to  another  than  by  means  of 
this  adjustable  triangle.  Parallel  and  vertical 
lines  can  be  drawn  with  the  utmost  correct- 
ness. When  lettering  on  drawings  or  trac- 
ings, etc,  it  is  also  very  useful,  as  the  letters 
■       ,  M,  V,  W,  X  and  Y  ate  marked 


slopes  are  indicated  on  the  bases  of  the 
triangle;  1:1,  l:l!4,  1;2,  1:2^,  1:3,  1:^  1:5, 
1:6,  1:8,  1:12  and  3:4. 


<ary  to  an  adjustment.     It  must  be  in- 

and    understood   bv   the  j^rttes   to   a 

policy   to    be   absolute   and   final,   in   order   to 


render  it  binding.  It  may  be  made  by  en- 
dorsement on  the  policy,  ny  payment  of  the 
loss  or  by  the  acceptance  of  an  abandonment 
(4  Burr.  1966;  1  Camp.  134;  22  Pick.  (Mass.) 
191).  If  an  adjustment  is  brought  about  t^ 
the  fraudulent  conduct  of  one  of  the  parties, 
it  will  not  bind  the  other  person.  (2  Johns. 
Cas.  233;  3  Camp.  319).  If  one  party  is  led 
into  a  material  mistake  of  fact  by  fault  of  the 
other,  the  adjustment  will  not  bind  him.  (2 
Johns.   (N.  y.)   157;  2  Johns.  Cas.  233), 

ADJUTANT  («assiBtant»),  in  the  armies 
of  most  civilized  powers,  a  staff  oRicer,  the 
chief  assistant  to  the  commander  of  a  regi- 
ment, battalion  or  squadron,  in  the  drill  and 
discipline  of  the  troops,  and  their  general  man- 
agement off  the  battlefield,  and  in  such  other 
duties  as  fall  to  the  commander's  charge.    In 


the  United  States  army  he  is  appointed  by  the 
colonel  for  four  years,  has  the  rank  of  ca^>taia, 
and  is  not  eligiUe  to  reappointment;  he  is  the 
colonel's  secretary,  and  is  generally  so  indis- 
pensable that  in  time  of  war  ambitious  men 
often  dreaded  the  appointment  as  death  to 
further  promotion.  The  squadron  and  bat- 
talion adjutants  rank  as  lieutenants,  are  simi- 
larly appointed  for  two  years,  and  have  the 
same  relation  to  their  chiefs;  there  are  also 
post,  garrison  and  brigade  adjutants.  For 
further  details  consult  the  'U.  S.  Army  Re^s- 

ADJUTANT,  a  large  stork  (.LeptoptUus 
argala)  found  in  India  and  southeastern  Asia, 
and  so  called  by  the  English  on  accotmt  of  its 
erect,  ofiicer-like  appearance.  Its  Hindu  name 
Li  *argala.'  Its  height  is  about  five  feet,  its 
sfiread  of  wings  about  14  feet  The  back  and 
wings  are  slate-colored,  the  bare,  flesh-colored 
head  and  neck  are  marked  with  black  and 
elsewhere  it  is  white.  The  beautiful  "^nari- 
bou*  feathers  of  commerce  are  taken  from  the 
under  side  of  the  wings.  A  pouch,  v^di 
probably  serves  some  purpose  in  connection 
with  the  organs  of  breathing  hangs  from  the 
under  part  of  the  neck  and  is  capable  of  great 
distension.  The  bill  is  of  great  size,  and  the 
api>etite  of  the  bird  is  correspondingly  large. 
It  is  a  scavenger,  its  food  being  carnon,  oual 
and  small  live  ammals,  and  it  runs  freely  about 
Indian  villages,  protected  for  its  useful  works. 
The   maribon  of   Africa  is   a  closely  related 

ADJUTANT-OBNERAL,    an    ofiicer    on 
the  staB  of  the  commander-in-chief,  his  secre- 
and  principal  assistant  in  issuing  orders 
supervising  their   execution,    makitig   re- 


an  army.  In  the  United  States  army  there  i 
a  department  known  as  the  Adjutant-General's 
Department,  all  the  officers  of  which  are 
above  the  grade  of  captain,  and  who  have,  in 
addition  to  the  title  of  adjutant-general,  Uie 
specific  title  of.  brigade  or  division  adjutant 
when  serving  as  such  with  a  brigade  or  di- 
vision in  the  field.  The  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment has  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and 
the  title  of  'the  adjutant- general.'  He  is 
charged  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  and  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  of  staff  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
command,  discipline,  or  administration  of  the 
existing  military  establishment,  with  the  duty 
of  recording,  authenticating  and  communicat- 
ing to  troops  and  individuals  in  the  military 
service  all  orders,  instructions  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  secretary  of  war  through  the 
chief  of  staff;  of  preparing  and  distributing 
commissions ;  of  compiling  and  issuing  the 
Army  Register  and  the  Army  List  and  Direc- 
tory j  of  preparing  the  annual  returns  of  the 
militia  to  be  submitted  to  Congress ;  of  man- 
aging the  recruiting  service ;  of  collecting  mij- 
itary_  information,  and  with  the  custodv  oE  :UI 
official  and  historical  records,  including  all 
pension,  pay,  bounty,  etc.,  pertaining  to  or 
based  on  the  military  or  medical  histories  of 
former  officers  or  enlisted  men.  Individual 
States  also  have  their  own  adjutant-general, 
with  cognate  duties  regarding  the  State  militia. 
In    many    countries,    such    as    Germany    mi4 
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Russia,  the  tenn  has  retted  Us  original 
meaning  of  an  officer  on  the  personal  staS, 
and  is  the  designation  of  personal  aides-de- 
camp to  the  sovereign. 

AD'LER,  CyniB,  American  librarian  and 
archsologist :  b.  Van  Buren,  Ark.^  13  Sept 
1863.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1883,  and  took  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  188?  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uraversi^, 
where  tor  several  years  he  was  instructor  in 
Semitic  languages.  Since  1892  he  has  been 
librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  spe- 
cial commissioner  of  World's  Fair  to  Turkey, 
E^typl,  Tunis,  Algiers  and  Morocco ;  president 
of    the    American    Jewish    Historical    Society; 


.  ew, 

and  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He 
is  the  authdr  of  numerous  articles  on  Oriental 
archEEolo^,  Assyriology,  Semitic  philology, 
comparative  religion  and  biblio^phy ;  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  'Jewish  Encyclo- 
piedia.'  He  also  edited  the  'Jefferson  Year- 
Book>  {1899-1905),  with  Allen  Ramsay;  'Told 
in  the  Coffee  House>  (1898);  'Jews  in  the 
^plomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United 
States.' 

ABLER,  FeliXf  American  lecturer  and 
scholar:  b.  Abey,  Germany,  13  Ai«.  1851,  son 
of  an  eminent  Jewish  raboi.  In  1857  he  cnii- 
grated  to  the  United  States,  in  which  country 
and  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg  he  was  edu- 
cated. After  being  for  some  time  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity he  founded  in  New  York  (1876)  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  of  which  he  ts 
lecturer.  Similar  societies  have  been  estab- 
lished elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Other  countries.  He  is  an  effective  writer  and 
speaker.  He  has  published  'Creed  and  Deed' 
<1878);  'The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children> 
(1892) ;  'The  Essentials  of  Spirituality' 
(1905);  'The  Religion  of  Doty*  {1912); 
'Marriage  and  Divorce*  (1915);  'The  World 
Crisis  and  Its  Meaning'  (1915).  In  June 
1902  he  was  called  to  the  newly-created  pro- 
fessorship of  social  and  political  ethics  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. From  1908  to  1909  he  was  American 
exchange  professor  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. He  has  served  for  10  years  as  chairman 
of   the   National   Child   Labor   Committee. 

ADLER,  Friedrich,  German  architect:  b. 
Berlin,  15  Oct.  1827;  d.  Berlin,  IS  Sept.  1906. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  Berlin  Archi- 
tectural Academy  he  traveled  extensively.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Berlin 
Academy,  and  from  1E&7  until  he  retired,  in 
1903,  be  was  consulting  architect  to  the  Prus- 
sian minister  of  public  works.  Among  his 
greater  architectural  works  are  the  designing 
of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Thomas*  at  Berlin, 
St.  Paul's  at  Bromberg  and  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  at  Jerusalem.  He  specialized  in 
the  architecture  of  ancient  times  and  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  tfie  ex- 
cavations at  Olympia.  Among  his  published 
works  are:  'Mittclalterliche  Backsteinbau- 
werkc  des  preussischen  Staats'  (1858);  'Die 
Baugeschichte  von  Berlin'  (1861) ;  'Bau- 
geschichtliche    Forschungen    in    Deutschland* 


(1870);  'Das  Mausoleum  zti  Halikatnass' 
(1900) ;  'Zur  Knnstgeschichte'   (19D6). 

ADLBR,  GtOTB,  German  economist:  b. 
Posen,  Germany,  28  May  1863 ;  d.  1908.  He  be- 
gan bis  career  as  extraordinary  professor  of 
sociolccy  at  the  University  of  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, then  became  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  (Germany. 
In  1900  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
science  at  Kiel  University.  His  sociolo^cal 
writings  tend  strongly  against  the  revolution- 
ary programs  of  tne  socialist  schools.  His 
works  are:  'Kari  Marxsche  Kritik'  (1886); 
'Intemationaler  Arbeiterschuti*  (1888);  'So- 
cial-Reform und  Theater'  (1891)  ;  'Staat  und 
Arbeitslosigkeit'  (1894);  'Die  Social-Reform 
im  Altertum'  (3898);  'Cieschichte  des  Soiial- 
ismus  und  Communismus'  (1900) ;  'Ueber  die 
Epochen  der  deutschen  Handwerkerpolitik' 
(1903) ;  'Die  Bedeutung  der  Illusionen  fur 
Politik  und  sociales  Leben*  (1904):  'Sdrners 
Anarchist'  (1907);  'Haoptwerke  des  Soiial- 
ismus  und  der  Somlpolitik>   (1908). 

ADLER,  George  J.,  German- American  phi- 
lologist: b.  Germany  1821;  d.  1868.  He  came 
to  New  York  1833 ;  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York  1844,  and 
from  1846-54  was  professor  of  Gennan  there. 
He  published  a  valuable  'German-English 
DictionaiT*  0848,  many  editions  since),  still 
very  useful  for  its  careful  discrimination  of 
synonyms;  'German  Grammar'  (New  York 
1868) ;  'Wiihelm  von  Humboldt's  Linguistic 
Stupes'  (New  York  1868),  and  translated 
Fauriel's    'History   of   Provengal   Poetry.' 

ADLBR,  Cuido,  Austrian  writer  on  music: 
b.  Eibenschutz,  Moravia,  11  Jan.  1855.  After 
studying  in  the  pmnasium  and  university  in 
Vienna,  he  continued  his  muMcal  studies  at 
the  conservatory  under  Bruckner  and  Dessoff. 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  the 
science  of  music  at  the  University  of  Vienna 
and  in  1885  he  beiame  professor  of  music  at 
the  German  University  of  Prague.  In  1898  he 
returned  to  the  University  of  Vienna  as  mo- 
fcssor  of  the  history  and  theorj;  of  music.    jTo; 


gether  with  Chrysander  and  Spitta,  he  founded 
ui  188+,  the  Viertel  jahrssckrift  fur  "■—■•—- 
setuhaft,  to  which  he  was  one  of  tl 


r  Musikviis' 


portant  contributors,  writino  on  the  history 
and  theory  of  music.  At  Uie  same  time  he 
bc^an  the  publication  'Denkmaler  der  Ton- 
kunst  in  Oesierreich,'  published  by  Artaria  in 
Vienna  and  by  Brdtkopf  and  Hartel  in  Leip- 
zig and  which  is  subsidized  by  the  Austrian 
Evemment  Up  to  1913,  19  double  volumes 
d  appeared,  containing  works  of  the  old 
Austrian  composers  or  of  such  of  the  great 
masters  who  had  lived  in  Austria.  Many  of 
the  historical  introductions  are  written  l^  Ad- 
ler  himself.  During  the  International  Exhi- 
bition in  Vienna  in  1892  Adier  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  historical  section.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  independently  published  worics 
is  'Der  Stil  in  der  Musik'   (1911). 

ADLER,  Hermann,  Anglo-Jewish  leader: 
b  in  Hanover,  29  May  1839;  A.  London,  18 
Inly  1911.  He  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  held  many  positions  of  high 
trust  connected  with  his  race,  having  been 
since  1891  chief  rabbi  of  the  British  Empire, 
and   active   in   general  benevolence.     He   wks 
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rciinl  o£  die  J«ws'  College,  London,  186^ 
and  as  chief    rabbi  became   its  president. 
B    ■•  •  •  "" 


Besides  sermoos,  lectures,  etc.,  he  wrote  'The 
Jews  in  Englami'  *The  Chief  Rabbis  of  Eng- 
land,'   'Ibn    Gabirol,    the    Poet   Philosopher,' 


Gdttii^en,  Erlangen  and  Wurzburg,  be  be- 
came chief  rabbi  of  Oldenburg  1830,  of  Han- 
over and  the  provinces  1831 ;  and  of  the  British 
Empire  1845.  He  was  a  chief  organizer  of 
schools  for  Jews  in  England,  assisted  Sir 
Moses  Montenore  in  raising  the  i2O,O0O  fund 
for  Palestine,  was  cofounder  of  the  United 
Synagogue    (association  of   the  leading  syna- 

aogues),  ana  founder  and  first  president  of 
le  Jews'  Collie.  He  published  several  vol- 
umes of  sermons  and  a  commcntaiy  on  the 
Targimi. 

ADLER,  Samnel,  German-Jewish  rabbi  and 
author:  b.  Worms,  Germany,  3  Dec.  1809;  d. 
New  York  city,  9  June  1891.  After  studying 
at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Giessen,  he 
was  appointed,  in  184^  rabbi  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  Alzey.  In  1857  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  beinp  appointed  rabbi  of  the  congre- 
gation of  £nanu-El  of  New  York  city.  He 
was  considered  a  profound  scholar  of  the 
Talmud.  His  works  include  i  'Jewish  Confer- 
ence Papers>  (1880);  'Benedictions'  (1882); 
'Kobei  al  Yad'    (collection*  1886). 

ADLBR,  Victor,  Austrian  socialist  editor: 
b.  Pra^e,  24  June  1852.  After  studjdng  in 
die  Umversity  of  Vienna  he  viated  Ejigland, 
on  whose  system  of  factory  inspection  he 
wrote  his  first  book.  On  his  return  to  Vienna 
he   founded  a  Social-Democratic  weekly  pub- 


of    the    Lower   Diet   and.    In    1907,    became 
member  of  the  Imperial   Coimcil.     His  most 
important  publication  is    'Die  Arbeiter  Kam- 
mem  un  die  Arbeiter'    (1886). 

AD  LIBITUM,  musical  term,  which  implies 
that  the  part  so  marked  may  be  played  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  nerformer  and  not 
necessarily  in  strict  time.  When  there  is  iui 
accompaniment  to  the  music  so  marked'  it 
must  strictly  follow  the  ad  libitum  time  of  the 
principal  perfonner.  Ad  libitum  also  fre- 
quently means  that  a  part  for  a  particular  in- 
strument, or  instruments,  in  instrumental 
scores  or  pianoforte  arrangements  may  be 
dther  played'  or  entirely  left  out.  Thus,  a 
song  written  with  'cello  accompaniment  *ad 
libitum*  may  be  sung  to  the  piano  accompani- 
ment alone  or  with  the  'cello  added. 

ADMINISTRATION,  in  general,  the 
management  of  any  business ;  especially  ex- 
ecutive government.  In  public  affairs  it  refers 
to  the  actions  of  the  government  in  exercising 
its  authority  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of 
the  nation.  The  word  is  applied  more  com- 
monly to  the  collective  body  of  governmental 
officers  exercising  authority  as  an  executive 
power.  In  a  narrow  sense  it  is  used  in  Amer- 
ica, in  national  politics,  to  designate  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet,  in  State  politics  to  desig.- 
nate  the  frovemor  and  his  executive  officers,  or 
in  municipal  politics  the  mayor  and  heads  of 
departments.     In   England  ue  administration 


consists  of  the  Premier  and  his  cabinet,  who 
hold  office  while  their  party  has  a  legislative 
majority  in  the  House  of   Commons. 

In  lata  the  management  of  the  personal  es- 
tate of  anyone  dying  intestate  or  without  an 
executor.  If  the  deceased  leaves  real  estate, 
the  estate  devolves  upon  heirs  related  by 
blood;  if  personal  property  is  left  and  no  ex- 
ecutors named,  administrators  are  appoin1.ed. 
In  the  United  States  a  surrogate  or  juoge 
of  probate  appoints  the  administrator  and 
grants  letters  of  administration.  The  adminis- 
trator is  a  trustee  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  of  equitjr  as  well  as  of  a  court  of  pro- 
bate. His  duties  are  to  inventory  the  estate, 
collect  accounts  due,  pay  all  debts,  and  dis- 
tribute the  remainder  among  those  entitled  to 
it.  In  England  the  power  oi  such  appointment 
was  vested  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  until 
1857,  when  it  was  transferred  to  a  court  of 
probate;  The  personal  property  of  a  decedent 
IS  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  so 
far  as  required,  and  until  exhausted  must  first 
he  resorted  to  by  creditors;  but  by  certain 
statutes,  courts  may  grant  an  administrator 
power  to  sell,  lease  or  mortgage  real  estate 
when  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased  is 
not  suHicient  to  pay  his  debts.  At  common 
law  the  real  estate  of  an  intestate  goes  to  his 
beirs;  the  personal  to  his  administrator.  The 
fundamental  rule  is  that  all  just  debts  shall 
be  paid  before  any  further  disposition  of  the 
property. 

AnciUarr  Adminiatration.— That  which  is 
subordinate  to  (he  principal  administration,  for 
collecting  the  assets  of  foreigners.  It  is  taken 
out  in  the  country  where  the  assets  are  locally 
situate. 

Of  K«Ute*^-The  term  is  applied  broadly 
to  denote  the  management  of  an  estate  by  an 
executor,  and  also  tne  management  of  the  es- 
tates of  minors,  lunatics,  etc,  in  those  cases 
where'  trustees  have  been  appointed  by  au- 
thority of  law  to  take  charge  of  such  estates 
in  place  of  the  legal  owners. 

Foreign  Admuiiitratioii.— That  which  is 
exercisetfby  virtue  of  authority  properly  con- 
ferred by  a  foreign  power.  In  England  and 
in  the  United  States  the  general  rule  is  that 
letters  granted  abroad  give  no  authority  to 
sue  or  to  be  sued  in  another  jurisdiction, 
though  they  may  be  ground  for  new  probate 
authority.  Consequently,  when  persons  are 
domiciled  and  die  in  one  country,  as  A,  and 
have  personal  property  in  another,  as  B,  the 
authority  must  be  had  in  B,  but  exercised  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  A.  (Story,  Confl.  Laws, 
23,  447),  There  is  no  legal  pnority  between 
administrators  in  different  States.  The  prin- 
cipal administrator  is  to  act  in  the  intestate's 
domicile,  and  the  ancillary  is  to  collect  claims 
and  pay  debts  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction  and 
pay  over  the  surplus  to  his  principal.  (2  Mete. 
(Mass.)  114;  3  Day,  74).  But  some  courts 
hold  that  the  probate  of  a  will  in  a  foreign 
state,  if  duly  authenticated,  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  out  new  letters  in  their 
State.  So  it  has  been  held  that  possession  of 
property  may  be  taken  in  a  foreign  state,  but 
a  suit  cannot  be  brought  without  taking  out ' 
letters  in  that  State. 

Public  Administnition.— That  which  the 
public  administrator  performs.  This  happens 
in  many  of  the  States  by  statute  in  those  esses 
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w^re  persons  die  intestate,  without  leaviog 
anyone  who  is  entitled  to  apply  for  letters  oi 
administration. 

Jurisdiction' over  administrations  is  in  Eng- 
land lodged  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
these  courts  delegate  the  power  of  administer- 
ing by  letters  of  administration.  In  the  United 
States  administration  is  a  subject  charged  upon 
courts  of  civil  jurisdiction.  A  perplexing  mul- 
tiplicity of  statutes  defines  the  powers  of  such 
courts  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union.  The 
public  officer  authorized  to  delegate  the  trust 
IS  called  surrogate,  judge  of  probate,  registrar 
of  wills,  etc  As  to  surro^te  courts  and  pro- 
ceedings therein  in  the  State  of  New  Yoric, 
consult  the  Code  of  Gvil  Procedure  (Chase's 
ed.  1902,  ch.  18).  The  death  of  the  intestate 
must  have  taken  place  or  the  court  will  have  no 
jurisdiction.  A  decree  of  the  court  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  death  and  puts  the  bur- 
den of  disproof  upon  the  party  pleading  in 
abatement  (26  Barb.  383.)  The  formalities 
vid  requisites  in  regard  to  valid  appointments, 
and  rules  as  to  notice,  defective  proceedings, 
etc,  are  difierent  in  the  various  States. 

Consult  Goodnow,  ^Principles  of  the  Ad* 
ministrative  Law  of  the  United  States'  (New 
York  1905) ;  id.,  'Comparative  Administrative 
Law>  (New  York  1893);  Fairlie,  'The  Na- 
tional Administration  of  the  Urated  States* 
(1905);  Freund,  'Cases  on  AdministratiTe 
Law*  (St  Paul  1911);  Schouler,  'Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators' 
(3d  ed.,  Boston  1901)  ;  Williams,  'Treatise  on 
^e  Law  of  Legal  Kepresenta'tives'  (London 
1899)  ;  Woemer,  'Treatise  on  the  American 
Law  of  Administration'  (2d  ed.,  Boston 
1899) ;  Woemer  and  Wiiliienoua,  'l.aw  of 
Decedents'  Estates  Including  Wills'  (Boston 
1913). 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 
See  United  States  —  The  Beginnings  of  Ex- 
ecutive    Drpaktmemts     of    the;     ExECUnvB; 

CABtNET    AND    CABINET    GOVERNMENT;    ApPOim^ 

MENTs;  Budget  System;  Cohuission  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  departments  by  name. 

ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON,  cre'ton  (N. 
Irish  Cri'ton).    See  Cwchton,  James. 

ADMIRAL  (Arabic  amTr-al  or  emir-al, 
•commander  of  the* —  whatever  follows  it), 
the  highest  rank  of  naval  officer;  the  title  of 
the  general  officer  who  commands  a  fleet  or  a 
subdivision  of  a  fleet.  As  a  naval  term  the 
word  appears  to  have  been  used  first  by  the 
Sicilians  and  then  by  the  (renoese,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  during  the  cru- 
sades of  the  13th  century.  By  the  end  of  that 
century  the  word  had  come  mto  use  in  Eng- 
land to  designate  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  Cinque  Port  ships.  The  French  preserved 
the  word  without  change,  as  omtral,  and  In 
Ft^nce  it  was  borne  as  the  title  of  an  oRice 
by  the  military,  judicial  and  administrative  of- 
ficer known  as  grand  amiral,  in  Knt^land  as 
lord  high  admiral  and  in  Spain  as  almiratilc 
mayor.  In  Spanish  and  Portuguese  the  word 
has  developed  into  almiranie,  supposedly  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  admirari,  since  the  ao- 
miral  *ls  to  be  admired'  for  surmounting  all 
dangers  and  difficulties ;  both  in  Spanish  and 
in  Elizabethan  English  the  word  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  flagship  of  the  commander  of  a 
fleet,  the  Spanish  almiranta  being  the  ship  of 


the  second  in  command  and  the  eapitaaa  the 
ship  of  the  ranking  officer.  In  England  the 
early  forms  were  amyretl,  and  admyrail,  the 
present  form  arising  from  a  confusion  with 
the  Latin  admirabiiis.  The  first  English  ad- 
miral was  William  de  Leyboume  (1286)  but 
he  did  not  command  the  sea  forces,  his  duties 
corresponding  to  those  afterward  vested  in  the 
lord  high  admiral,  viz.,  the  administrative  pow 
ers  now  delegated  to  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty  and  the  judicial  authority 
now  belonging  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 
From  1632-50,  from  168f-1702  and  from  17(»- 
1827  the  duties  of  the  office  were  performed 

a  a  board  of  commissioners,  while  under  the 
mmonwealtfa  a  committee  of  Parhament  ad- 
ministered the  office.  The  last  lord  high  ad- 
miral was  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward 
William  JV.  \Vhen  he  resigned  in  1828  the 
office  was  put  in  commission,  in  accordance 
with  a  previous  practice.  Jn  Spain  the  title 
of  admiral  is  an  hereditary  honor  still  bonw 
tnr  the  descendants  of  Columbus,  the  Dukes  of 
Veraqua, 

In   the  modem  tiavy  the  admirals   corr^' 

r.d  to  the  general  officers  of  the  army.  la 
British  navy  there  are  four  classes.  There 
ia  an  admiral  of  the  fleet  corresponding  to 
the  field  marshal  and  conferred  at  the  sov- 
ereign's will,  but  it  is  little  more  than  an  hon- 
orary distinction.  The  three  active  ranks  are 
those  of  admiral,  vice-admiral  and  reaj> 
admiral,  ranldng  respectively  with  general, 
lieuteiiant-general  and  major-general.  In  for- 
mer times  there  were  also  three  subdivisions 
of  each  grade  known  as  admirals  (or  vice-  or 
rear-admirals)  of  the  red,  the  white  and  the 
blue  respectively;  the  color  of  the  flag  flown 
by  the  admiral  (hence  called  flag-officer)  cor- 
responded with  his  section  and  all  the  ensigns 
ana  pennants  of  all  shi^  under  his  command 
were  of  the  same  hue.  This  distinction  is  now 
abolished.  The  sea  pay  of  an  admiral  of  the 
fleet  b  16  per  dav,  of  an  admiral  £5,  of  a 
vice-admiral  £4  ana  of  a  rear-admiial  i3;  and 
an  admiral  comm  an  ding-in-chief  is  allowed  £3 
per  day  additional  at  home  and  f4  10s.  abroad, 
as  table  money.  In  the  British  navj;  the  vice- 
and  rear-admiral  are  also  honorary  titles,  with- 
oi}t  the  active  functions,  conferred  in  compli- 
ment on  senior  naval  oflicers.  The  former  ex- 
tensive functions  of  the  admiral  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  Crown  and  have  been  divided 
amon^  other  oflicials.  In  Russia  the  highest 
rank  is  that  of  lieutenant  admiral-general.  In 
other  foreign  navies  there  are  admirals,  vice- 
admirals  and  rear-admirals,  whose  duties  cor- 
respond, save  in  minor  details,  to  those  of  the 
above  officers. 

In  the  United  States  navy  the  three  ranks 
of  admirals  were  ad<n>ted  during  the  Cvil 
War  period,  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  being  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1862  (as  was  also 
that  of  commodore,  though  this  title  had  pre- 
viously existed  as  one  of  courtesy,  but  withoitt 
legal  sanction) ;  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in 
1864,  when  Lincoln  was  authorized  to  promote 
one  of  the  rear-admirals  to  that  position;  and 
the  rank  of  admiral  in  1866,  when  Congress 
enacted  a  law  providing  an  active  list  of  one 
admiral,  one  vice-admiral  and  10  rear-admirals. 
Originally  these  three  grades  were  established 
for  the  express  purpose  of  conferring  excep- 
tional honors  and  distinction  upon  David  (ila>- 
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rv  Farragul  (q.V-)  and  in  order  he  became 
first  rear-aiuniral,  first  vice-admiral  and 
first  admiral.  In  1866,  when  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral was  established  and  Farragut  had  as- 
sumed the  rank,  Kear-Admiral  David  D. 
Porter  (q-v.)  was  promoted  to  vice-admiral, 
and  in  1870,  on  Fairaxul's  death,  he  became 
admiral.  Rear-Admiial  Stephen  C.  Rowan 
then  became  vicc-admiraJ,  but  he  died  in  1890 
tmd  Porter  in  1891,  whereupon  both  erades 
were  abolished.  In  1899  the  grade  of  admiral 
of  [he  navy  was  established  by  Congress  and 
conferred  upon  George  Dewey  (q.v.)  as  a 
reward  for  services  at  Manila  Bay.  This  rank 
is  a  grade  above  admiral  and  resembles  the 
rank  of  adntiral  of  the  fleet  in  the  British 
navy.  In  1882  Congress  reduced  the  number 
of  rear-admirals  to  six  and  the  number  of 
commodores  to  10,  but  in  1899  increased  the 


of  commodore  on  the  active  hat.  The  rank  of 
rear-admiral  is  also  borne  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Navy  Department  bureaus  during  their  term 
of  office.  Originally  the  admiral,  vice-admiral 
and  rear-admiral  of  the  navy  corresponded  to 
the  general,  lieutenant-general  and  major- 
general  of  the  army,  and  various  acts  after 
1862  confirmed  these  provisions,  bat  the  act 
of  1899,  which  abolished  the  rank  of  com- 
modore,  provided  that  the 


„_  The  admiral  of  the  navy  aad  ad- 
miral receive  $13,500  annually ;  senior  nine 
reai^-admirals,  $8,000;  and  junior  nine  rear- 
admirals,  $6,000;  while  an  additional  10  per 
cent  above  these  amounts  is  allowed  for  sea 
du^  or  shore  du^  beyond  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States.  A  retired  officer 
receives  75  per  cent  of  his  active  p^  at  time 
of  retirement.  The  flag  of  the  American  ad- 
miral, which  flies  at  the  main,  is  rectangular 
and  blue,  with  four  white  slarsj  that  of  the 
vice-admiral,  flown  at  the  fore,  is  similar  but 
has  only  tfaive  stars;  that  of  a  rear-admiral, 
flown  at  the  mizzen,  is  similar  in  shape  but 
has  only  two  stars  and  usually  is  blue,  but 
iE  two  or  more  rear-admirals  be  together,  the 
senior  flies  a  blue  flag  and  the  others  red.  See 
UNriEo  Statks,  Navy  or  thb,  and  similar 
articles  under  the  titles  of  the  various  nations. 

ADMIRAL.  (I)  In  entomology,  a  nymph- 
alid  buttcrflj;  —  any  one  of  several  species,  as 
die  red  admiral  (Pvrameis  atalanta),  and  the 
while  admirals  of  the  genus  Basilarchia.  (2) 
In  conchology,  one  of  the  cones  (Conus  am- 
miralis).     See  Cone-Shell. 

ADHIRALTY,  The.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  governmental  department  which  manages 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  British  navy  and 
the  royal  marine.  The  admiralily  derives  its 
character  from  the  fact  tfiat  it  represents  the 
lord  hig^  admiral,  whose  administrative  func- 
tioae  have  been  transferred  to  and  vested  in  a 
board  oE  commissioners.  Among  the  duties  of 
tlieae  commissioners  are  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  the  fleet  according  to  govern- 
mental policy,  keeinng  its  rosier  filled  with 
trained  officers  and  men,  and  preserving  it  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  preparedness  and 
efficiency  as  regards  personnel  and  material. 
The  board  consists  of  five  lards  commissioners. 


who  decide  collectivety  all  important  matters 
and  who,  in  theory,  are  Jointly  responsible; 
they  are  the  first  lord,  the  first  and  second  naval  - 
lords,  the  additional  naval  lord  and  controller, 
the  junior  naval  lord  and  the  civil  lord  who 
execute  the  office  of  lord  hit^  admiral,  and 
with  them  are  the  parliamentary  and  financial 
secretary  and  the  permanent  secretary.  The 
first  lord,  who  is  always  a  cabinet  minister  and 
who  is  responsible  to  the  Crown  and  to  Parlia- 
ment for  ^1  admiralty  business,  besides  having 
general  direction  and  supervision,  manages  the 
political  affairs  of  the  navy,  as  its  representative 
*~  Parliament,  controls  the  naval  estimates  and 


t  of  inferior  officers ;  he  directs  the  opcra- 
s  of  die  admiral  superintendent  of  naval 


intelligence  department;  and  makes  the  neces- 
sary prepaiatioos  to  protect  trade  and  the  fish- 
cries.  The  second  naval  lord  has  charge  of  the 
personnel  of  the  fleet,  Che  manning  of  the  navy, 
and  mobilization,  supervises  the  training  estab- 
lishments and  colleges,  attends  to  naval  edu- 
cation, training  and  tne  affairs  of  the  royal 
marine  forc^  appoints  navigating  officers  and 
inferior  officers  and  supervises  the  management 
of  the  reserve.  The  additional  naval  lord  and 
controller  has  charge  of  evei^tlnng  pertaining 
to  the  material  of  the  fleet,  design,  construction, 
machineiy,  equipment,  dockyards  and  building 
establishments,  gunnery  and  armament,  main- 
tenance  repairs  and  refits  and  naval  stores. 
The  junior  naval  lord  has  control  over  the 
transport,  medical  and  victualling  services,  ttie 
regulation  of  ho^tals,  the  coaling  amuse- 
ments of  the  fleet,  of  tuiiforms,  pnze  money, 
naval  savings  banks,  pensions  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplains,  luival  instructors,  medical 
oEBcers  and  officers  of  the  accountant  branch. 
Among  the  duties  of  the  civil  lord  are  the 
supervision  of  admiralty  buildings  and  woilcsi 
(xtnstruction  and  labor,  contracts  and  purchases 
of  building  stores  and  land,  and  the  direction 
of  the  civil  staS  of  the  naval  establishments; 
Greenwich  Hospital  is  under  his  authority  and  the 
charitable  funds,  compassionate  allowances,  etc, 
are  in  his  chaise.  The  parliamentary  and  finan- 
cial  secretary  nas  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
department,  the  navy  estimates  and  general 
expenditures.  The  permanent  secretary  super- 
vises  and  directs  the  ^eseral  office  woik  of  the 
admiralty,  of  the  military,  naval  and  liKul 
branches,  the  civil  branch  and  the  record  ofncc 
When  the  prime  minister  resigns,  aU  the  lords 
oE  the  admiralty  do  likewise  and  those  who 
have    seats   in    Parliament    are   succeeded    by 

ADMIRALTY  AND  MARITIMB  JU- 
RISDICTION. The  system  of  law  and  pro- 
cedure under  which  maritime  transactions  are 
regulated.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
(hat  it  was  originally  administered  in  England 
by  the  lord  high  admiral.  The  modem  laws 
have  been  adopted  from  the  civil  law  and  from 
such  sea  codes  as  those  of  Rhodes  and  Ol^ron 
(qq.v.).  Article  III,  S  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
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States  'shall  extend  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction"  and  as  is  the  custom 
in  Europe  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  that  by  virtue  of  these  words  our 
admiralty  courts  shall  entertain  jurisdiction  not 
only  over  the  high  seas  but  also  over  all  public 
navigable  waters,  including  interior  lakes,  rivers 
and  canals,  and  that  this  jurisdiction  is  not 
confined  to  tide  waters.  The  admiralty  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  is  fixed  by  statute 
and  in  general  covers  cases  that  arise  under 
contracts  calling  for  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties  or  obligations  upon  navigable  waters, 
such  as  contracts  involving  the  transportation 
of  passengers  or  merchandise  between  different 
States  or  foreign  ports,  cases  of  salvage,  bonds 
of  bottomry  or  hypothecation  of  ship  and 
cargo,  contracts  (express  or  implied)  for  sea- 
men's wa^es,  seizures  under  the  laws  of  im- 
post, navigation  or  trade,  cases  of  prize  or 
ransom,  charter-parties,  contracts  with  material- 
men, jettisons,  maritime  contributions  and  aver- 
ages, policies  of  marine  insurance,  contracts  for 
the  furnishing  of  materials  for  or  the  making 
of  repairs  on  foreign  vessels,  and  generally  to 
all  assaults  and  batteries,  damages  and  tres- 
passes taking  place  on  the  high  seas.  Under 
war  conditions  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  is 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  power  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  prize.  Cnmes  committed 
upon  the  high  seas  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  country  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  admiralty  courts,  but  as  no  crimes  save 
those  specified  by  statute  are  punishable  in  the 
Federal  courts,  the  jurisdiction  in  this  respect 
docs  not  differ  from  that  regarding  other  statu- 
tory offenses.  A  suit  is  commenced  in  admiralty 
by  filing  a  libel,  upon  which  a  warrant  is  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  person,  or  attachment  of 
his  property  if  he  cannot  be  found,  or  a  simple 
monition  to  appear;  such  proceedings  arc  called 
actions  in  personam,  that  is,  actions  between 
individuals  for  tort  or  breach  of  contract. 
There  may  be  a  proceeding  in  rem,  under  which 
a  warrant  is  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  thing 
in  question;  in  other  words  the  proceedings 
are  to  determine  the  rights  to  or  claims  against 
a  vessel  or  other  particular  subject-matter.  In 
cases  of  actions  in  personam^  the  admiralty 
courts  do  not  possess  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
since  under  the  statutes  the  parties  to  such 
actions  still  retain  their  rights  of  action'  at 
common  law;  but  in  cases  in  rem,  admiralty 
courts  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  no 
other  remedy  can  be  sought  in  any  other  court. 
In  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  vessel  or  other 
subject-matter  involved  must  be  brouj^t  by 
seizure  or  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  Since,  in  the  Unitea  States,  there 
are  no  courts  whose  duties  and  jurisdiction 
are  confined  to  admiralty  cases  the  district 
courts,  by  statute,  have  ori^nal  jurisdiction  in 
general  admiralty  and  maritime  cases  and  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
but  in  a  few  specified  cases  and  in  prize  cases 
the  appeal  is  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court 
usually  tries  admiralty  cases  without  a  jury, 
but  in  a  few  special  cases  trial  by  jury  is  pro- 
vided by  statutory  provision.  State  courts  have 
no  admiralty  jurisdiction.  Among  the  more 
prominent  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  arc: 
Waring  vs.  Oark  (1846),  S  How.  441 ;  The 
Propeller  Genesee  Chief  w.  Fitzhugh  (1851). 
12  How.  443;   The  Moses  Taylor    (1866),  4 


Wall.  411;  Insurance  Co.  vs.  Dunham  (1870), 
11  Wall.  1 ;  Leon  vs.  Galceran  (1870),  11  Wall 
185;  Ex  parte  Boyer  (1884),  IW  U.  S.  6»; 
Manchester  vs.  Massadiusetts  (1891),  139  U. 
S.  240.  See  Commercial  Law;  Law,  Mari- 
time; Insubamce,  Marine.  Consult  Benedict, 
E  C,  'The  American  Admiralty,  Its  Jurisdic- 
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Gallison  398.  7  Fed.  Cases.  No.  3,776.  fhe 
Laws  of  Oleron  and  other  early  maritime 
codes  and  ordinances  may  be  found  in  Peter's 


the  appendix  to  'Federal  Cases, 


'.X,; 


xxx; 

ADMIRALTY  INLET,  a  narrow  bo^ 
of  water  connecting  Puget  Sound  with  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND,  a  mountainous 
island,  90  miles  long,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Alaska,  to  the  northeast  of  Sitka;  belongs  to 
the  United  States. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a  proup  of  40 
islands,  to  the  northeast  of  New  Guinea ;  Basco, 
the  largest  of  diem,  being  60  miles  in  length, 
mountainous,  but  fruitful.  The  total  area  of 
the  islands  is  878  square  miles.  The^  were 
discovered  by  Schouten  in  1616.  Carteret 
named  them  in  1767.  Some  are  volcanic;  others 
are  coral  islands.  Thev  abi>und  in  cocoanut- 
trees  and  are  inhatntea  by  a  race  of  tawny, 
frizzle-headed  savaees  of  the  Papuan  stock, 
about  800  in  number.  Together  with  New 
Britain  and  some  adjoining  groups  they  were 
annexed  by  Germany  in  1885.  and  now  form 
part  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

ADMIRALTY  LAW.  See  Admisai-tt 
AND  Maritime  Jukissiction  ;  Law,  Majutimc 

ADMISSION.  In  pracHee.  the  act  by 
which  attorneys  and  counsellors  bec(Mne  recog- 
nized as  officers  of  the  court  and  are  allowed 
to  practise. 

In  corporations  or  companies,  the  act  of  a 
corporation  or  company  by  which  an  individual 
acquires  the  right  of  a  member  of  such  cor- 
poration or  company.  In  trading  and  joint- 
stock  companies  no  vote  of  admission  is  requi- 
site, for  any  person  who  owns  stock  therein, 
either  by  original  subscription  or  conveyance, 
is  in  general  entitled  to,  and  cannot  be  refused. 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  member.  Nothing 
more  can  be  required  of  a  person  demanding 
a  transfer  on  the  books  than  that  be  prove  to 
the  corporation  his  right  to  the  stock. 

In  evidence,  a  concession  or  voluntary  ac- 
knowledgment made  by  a  party  of  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  things  or  conditions,  or  of  the 
truth  of  certain  statements.  The  admissiom 
or  declarations  of  a  party  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  an  action  at  law  or  suit  in  canity 
may  always  be  given  in  evidence  against  turn. 
As  distinguished  from  confessions,  the  term 
is  applied  to  civil  transactions,  and  to  matter* 
of  fact  in  criminal  cases  where  there  is  no  crim- 
inal intent.  Express  or  direct  admission!  are 
those  which  are  made  in  direct  terms.  Inci- 
dental admissions  are  those  made  in  some  other 
connection  or  involved  in  the  admission  of 
sonic  other  fact    implied  sulmissions  are  those 
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which  result  from  some  act  or  failure  to  act 
of  ^e  party.  To  be  considered  as  evidence, 
admissions  may  be  made  b^  a  party  to  the 
record  or  one  identified  in  interest  with  him, 
but  not  where  the  party  of  record  is  only  a 
nominal  party  and  has  no  active  interest  in  the 

ADOBE,  a-dS'ba  (Sp.,  from  adobar,  to 
daub  or  plaster),  colloquially  "dobie';  sun- 
dried  bricks,  from  any  native  clays ;  especially 
those  made  in  the  arid  western  and  southwest- 
ern regions  of  the  United  Stales,  as  in  the  Great 
Basin,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  etc.,  by  molding 
the  bricks  and  then  turning  the  sides  alternately 
to  the  sun  day  by  day  for  a  week  or  two,  stack- 
ing up  for  use  when  sufficiently  baked.  These, 
however,  are  the  resource  only  of  people  in  an 
inferior  state  of  civiliiation,  as  the  rain  soon 
dissolves  them  into  streams  of  mud ;  hence  also 
they  are  impossible  at  all  save  where  rain  is 
very  infrequent.  The  sizes  are  usually  two, 
18x9x4  and  16x12x4.  the  larger  ones  in 
the  best  building  used  as  headers  (the  greatest 
length  crosswise  to  the  waj))  and  the  others  as 
stretchers  (lengthwise).  The  earliest  building 
material  in  Assyria  and  Egypt  was  adobe,  usu- 
ally strengthened  with  straw,  and  it  is  still 
much  used  in  Japan  and  China.  Adobe  soils 
are  clay  soils  very  plastic  when  wet,  but  too 
hard  for  cultivation  when  dry;  they  are  light- 
ened by  plowing  in  sand  or  sandy  loam  and 
are  often  very  leriile. 

ADOLESCENCE  (Latin,  adoUseere,  to 
grow  up)  is  the  period  of  life  between  the  ad- 
vent of  puberty  and  maturity.  Puberty,  or  ihe 
period  when  an  individual  first  becomes  capable 
of    bes;etting    or    of    baring   children, 


13th  : 
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the  10th  or  as  late  as  the  21st  year.  These 
alterations  of  structure  and  function  in  the 
body  which  fit  it  for  the  processes  of  reproduc- 
tion are  the  primary  aspect  of  the  period  of 
adolescence  on  its  physical  side  and  the  remain- 
ing phenomena,  both  physical  and  mental,  which 
make  the  period  so  striking  and  so  significant 
for  psychology  and  education,  can  be  shown 
to  be  related  more  or  less  directly  to  this  funda- 
mental process  of  preparing  the  body  for  its 
role  in  die  perpetuation  of  the  race. 

Phyaical  Cbanges.— Thus  on  the  physical 
side,  measurements  of  the  body  and  its  capaci- 
ties show  during  adolescence,  and  particularlv 
in  the  four  or  five  years  from  puberty  onwar<L 
distinct  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  growth,  and 
this  acceleration  begins  earlier  and  ends  earlier 
in  boys  than  in  ^rl^  just  as  the  onset  of  pu- 
berty itself  is  earher  in  girls.  The  consequence 
of  this  sex  differetKC  in  the  appearance  of  ado- 
lescence is  that  for  a  lime,  approximately  from 
the  age  of  12  to  the  age  of  14i^,  giris  are  actu- 
ally taller  and  heavier  than  boys  of  the  same 
age,  while  in  other  respects,  as  for  example  in 
strength  and  in  breathing  capacity,   the  girls 


bodily  changes  at  adolescence  are  prominent  — 
every  aspect  of  physical  development;  Ihe 
bones  not  only  lengthen  and  thicken  but  alter 
their  shapes  and  their  structure.  The  facial 
expression  changes  during  this  period  and  the 
shift  in  the  shape  of  chest  and  pelvb,  particu- 


larly in  girls,  is  marked.  There  is  quite  excep- 
tional growth  of  muscles.  There  are  decided 
changes  in  the  volume  and  capacity  of  the  heart. 
The  alteration  in  the  dimensions  of  the  larynx 
and  its  vocal  cords  is  responsible  tor  the  char- 
acteristic mutation  of  the  voice  in  boys.  The 
brain,  while  cot  increasing  appreciably  in  weight, 
certainly  undergoes  rather  marked  alterations 
in  its  connective  systems,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  corresponding  alterations  in  instinctive  ten- 
dencies, impulses,  feelings  and  emotions  and 
the  obviously  greater  maturity  of  thought. 

While  all  these  physical  changes  are  to  be 
noted  in  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  it  remains 
true  that  there  is  considerable  unevenness  in 
their  appearance  when  we  consider  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  the  ^up.  ft  is  ^eed  that 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  period  is  this 
increase  in  variability;  there  is  more  difference 
between  individual  and  individual  during  ado^ 
lescence  than  during  the  first  12  years  of  lift^ 
and  this  is  true  of  all  the  aspects  of  develop- 
ment, both  physical  and  mental. 

Mental  Characteristica.— On  the  mental 
side  adolescence  is  characterized  by  analogous 
and  equally  striking  alterations.  The  central 
phenomenon  is  the  correlate  of  the  physical 
changes  of  puberty,  namely,  the  emergence  and 
rapid  development  of  sex  feelings  and  impulses, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  these  terms.  Thus,  con- 
comitant with  the  ripening  of  the  sex  instinct, 
appear  such  psychological  manifestations  as 
•showing  off,'  jealously,  heightened  conscious- 
ness of  social  relations,  aeeper  and  richer  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  a  wider  range 
of  ambitions  and  ideals,  an  enlarged  mental 
horizon,  new  and  more  vital  appreciation  of 
moral  and  religious  relations,  a  lessening  of 
home  ties  with  a  corresponding  augmentation 
of  interest  in  the  world's  life  outside  the  famil- 
iar circles  of  the  earlier  years.  Mere  maturity 
would  account  for  a  portion  of  these  manifes- 
tations, yet  psychologists  detect  the  undercur- 
rent of  sex  in  all  of  thenL  so  that  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  primarily  due  to  the  irradiation 
or  ''sublimation*  of  the  sex  impulse. 

The  more  direct  expressions  of  the  develop- 
ing sex  impulses  are  found  in  bashfulness,  coy- 
ness, ■showing  off,"  sudden  and  strong  attrac- 
tions or  repulsions  for  individuals  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  new  interest  in  dress  and  adornment 
and  numerous  vague,  though  emotional,  re- 
sponses to  sex  stimuli  of  all  sorts. 

For  the  best  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  these 
attitudes  toward  sex  should  be  'normal'  and 
wholesome.  No  one  conversant  with  the  facts 
doubts  that  boys  and  girls  who  are  enterii^ 
the  period  of  aoolescence  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
warned  and  protected  as  to  keep  them  from 
vicious  sex  practices ;  it  is  perhaps  less  gener- 
ally understood  that  there  is  danger  of  unwhole- 
some mental  attitudes  toward  sex  and  that  there 
is  corresponding  need  of  guidance  here.  The 
forces  liberated  by  the  stimuli  of  sex  can  be 
diverted  or  "sublimated"  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  a  tremendous  incentive  toward  sound 
mental  development.  The  cardinal  issue  of 
moral  training  in  adolescence  is  to  divert  the 
energies  of  yonth  into  the  best  channels  of 
effort,  to  replace  crude  and  selfish  by  refined 
and  unselfish  interests ;  in  short,  to  compass 
the  shift  from  the  natural  egoism  of  childhood 
to  the  desired  altruism  of  maturity. 
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Sex  Hj^eoc. —  In  this  connection  much  de* 
bate  has  ansen  concemint;  the  instruction  of 
adolescents  in  sex  hygiene.  The  problem  is 
intricate  and  difficult.  Ferfaa^  the  best  opin- 
ion of  experts  would  be  that  isfonnation  con- 
cerning the  elementary  facts  of  sex  ou^t  by 
all  means  be  given  to  children  before  the  ad- 
vent of  puberty  and  preferably  by  their  par- 
ents; instruction  in  childhood  is  easy  because 
self-consciousness  has  not  developed  so  far; 
chilth'en  are  naturally  curious  about  these 
matters;  their  parents  are  the  natural  sources 
from  which  to  seek  information;  if  miin- 
formed  by  their  parents  they  will  almost  in- 
evitabl:^  pidc  up  from  their  associates  misin- 
formation of  an  appalling  character.  In  addi- 
tion, adolescent  bays  and  girls  ought  to  know 
the  main  facts  concerning  the  physical 
changes  going  on  in  them  at  puberty,  and  th^ 
ought  probaUy  a  little  later  to  be  given  the 
main  facts  concerning  venereal  diseases, 
tbou^  without  ovcrstressing  the  pathological 
aspects  in  a  lurid  way.  Instruction  in  adoka- 
cence,  in  any  event,  should  not  be  restricted  to 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  sex,  but 
should  include  talks  on  the  family,  on  divorce, 
on  the  larger  social  relations  of  me  individuA^ 
all  so  cou^ed  as  to  appeal  to  the  best  emotiiMis 
and  stimulate  the  adolescent  to  a  broad  and 


low  men. 

Special  ImpulaeB.— Statistics  show  that 
adolescence  tends  to  arouse  the  so-called  mi- 
gratory instinct,  Running  away  from  home^ 
yearning  for  adventure,  the  WandeTiust  ap- 
pears to  be  stronger  about  the  years  17  to  19 
than  at  any  other  period.  In  boys,  especially, 
this  instinct  is  often  seen  clearly  at  work;  no 
other  explanation  is  adequate  for  the  appar- 
ently motiveless  way  in  which  young  boys 
suddenly  strike  out  for  themselves  and  leave 
perfectly  comfortable  homes.  Closely  akin  to 
this  is  the  Mesire  for  activity"  that  figures  so 
prominently  in  causes  of  withdrawal  from 
school.  Many  writers  feel  that  a  serious  at- 
tempt should  be  made  in  secondary  education 
to  supply  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
school  opportunities  for  satisfying  this  im- 
pulse to  explore,  to  visit  new  places,  to  try 
new  things,  to  be  doing  ^'something  differeaL* 

Social  Tendencies.—  In  adolescence  all  the 
tendencies  that  we  term  "social"  are  decidedly 
intensified.  Wanting  to  be  where  others  are, 
wanting  to  be  liked  by  others,  wanting  to  hdp 
others,  entering  seriously  into  the  }0>;s  ana 
sorrows  of  others;  —  these  are  ail  manifested 
in  adolescence  much  more  clearly  and  con- 
sistently than  in  childhood.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  tendencies,  all  o£  which  are  instinctive 
attitudes  more  or  less  closely  correlated  with 
the  sex  impulse,  have  in  themselves  possibili- 
ties both  of  good  or  of  evil.  Parents  and 
teachers  must  seek  to  direct  these  social  ten- 
dencies so  that  good  associates  are  preferred, 
so  that  the  youth  seeks  the  approbation  of  the 
best,  so  that  the  relations  formed  between  the 
youth  and  his  fellows  make  for  his  moral  de- 
velopment and  not  his  moral  undoing.  Nat- 
urally, at  this  age  the  appeal  to  social  appro- 
bation is  a  powerful  incentive;  the  adolescent 
boy  and  the  adolescent  girl  will  do  what  will 
secure  the  good  opinion  of  their  social  group 
when  they  will  be  moved  by  no  other  motives 


Similarly,  the  tendency  during  adolescence  t^ 
form  numerous  social  organisations  —  boys 
gai^s,  secret  societies,  literary  societies,  musi- 
cal societies,  sketch  clubs,  athletic  associations 
and  the  like  —  demands  a  reasonable  amount 
of  judicious  supcrvisicm  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  teachers.  Without  such  supervision  there 
is  always  danger  of  moral  deterioration.  Wit- 
ness the  very  serious  problem  of  the  high- 
school  fraternity  and  sorority,  which  Has 
grown  to  such  dimensions  and  assumed  such 
an  aspect  that  secondary  school  teachers  with 
almost  no  exception  view  the  movement  with 
alarm  and  have  persuaded  the  legislatures  of 
several  States  to  forbid  fraternity  membership 
to  high-school  students  under  penalty  of  sus- 
pension or  expulsion. 

Mental  Changes.— Religious  conversion  is 
essentially  an  adolescent  phenomenon ;  the 
great  majority  of  conversions  occur  during  the 
ages  of  IS,  16  and  17.  Even  when  the  young 
man  or  young  girl  fails  to  experience  the 
typical  conversion  of  the  evangelical  sort,  he 
may  be  expected  to  undergo  what  might  be 
termed  a  'secular  conversion,'  to  turn  from 
selfishness  to  unselfishness,  to  reconstruct  his 
attitude  toward  his  fellows,  to  readjust  his 
thinking  so  as  to  give  due  heed  to  the  rights 
of  others  as  compared  with  his  own  desires. 
In  the  later  years  of  adolescence  many  ^oung 
men  and  women  also  pass  through  a  period  or 
doubt,  of  skepticism,  often  of  a  serious  sort 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  broad- 
ening intellectual  horizon  shall  disclose  incon- 
sistencies between  the  newer  views  of  life  and 
the  earlier  notions  of  God,  heaven,  immor- 
tality, the  nature  of  evil,  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
the  possibility  of  miracles,  etc.  Whether  a 
diflerent  form  of  instruction  in  childhood 
might  obviate  the  necesvty  of  this  reconstruc- 
tion may  be  debated;  in  any  event,  adolescents 
need  and  deserve  the  utmost  sympathy  from 
those  who  are  watching  over  their  religious 
and  moral  development 

Akin  to  the  growth  of  religious  interests 
and  the  widening  of  social  interests  is  the  strik- 
ing increase  during  adolescence  in  the  range 
and  variety  of  ideals ;  these  differ  in  the  two 
sexes,  diifer  in  the  poor  and  the  rich,  differ 
with  race  but  in  all  cases  are  prone  to  shift 
rapidly  during  the  high- school  ages.  Since 
ideals  form  incentives  to  conduct  of  the  most 
powerful  sort,  it  is  clear  that  parents  and 
teachers  must  take  definite  measures  to  supply 
material  for  their  formation,  to  check  the  un- 
wholesome or  unworthy,  to  encourage  the 
wholesome  and  worthy. 

In  the  opinions  of  some  psychologists 
adolescence  is  accompanied  by  impulses  which, 
if  unchecked,  would  carry  their  possessor 
"with  almost  resistless  fury  toward  a  life  of 
crime. '  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  sudden  in- 
crease at  this  period  in  the  commission  of  cer- 
tain types  of  criminal  offense,  of  which  lying, 
stealing  and  vagabondage  are  most  typical,  and 
that  we  are  prone  to  bdieve  that  all  boys  must 
sow  their  "wild  oats."  Apparently,  the  men- 
tal turmoil  of  adolescence  brings  it  about  that 
certain  young  men  and  young  women,  before 
they  have  become  "converted,"  before  they 
have  made  the  adjustment  of  self  to  society 
and  taken  on  the  responsible  attitude  of  the 
adult,  do  exhibit  for  a  time  'streaks"  of  law- 
lessness, or  rebellion  against  authority,  but  it  is 
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>  waih  to  declare  that  adotescetitft  as 
predisposed  toward  criminaJity, 

... n.^In   the  schooling  o£   adoles' 

cents  dviv  would  appear  to  be  umost  equally 

rd  arfvienta  for  and  against  coeducation, 
larger  fcmmunities  with  two  or  more  hisfa 
school  atKrience  shows  that  a  separatson  by 
^x  wofiD  welt  on  the  K^lc.  No  one  doubts 
that  giris  can  do  as  good  work  as  boys.  But 
thej'  mai'  compete  with  boys  at  tlic  risk  of 
iheir  beuth,  and  thty  may,  by  the  practice  of 
coinstiufiion,  be  led  to  pursue  a  curriculum 
[h>/  is-  less  well,  adapted  to  their  prospective 
liKV  «|  activity.    See  Co-EnuCATioN. 

BlflwKraphjr.— Buraham^  W.  H.,  'The 
Siudv"  of  Adolescence*  (Pedag.  Seminary, 
lim.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  pp.  174-195)  ;  Hall,  G.  S., 
■Adolescence'  (2  vols..  New  York  1904) ; 
'Youth'  (New  York  1907);  King,  I..  'The 
High- School  Age*  (Indianapolis  1914);  Kuno, 
Enuna  E-,  'How  a  Kno\«ledge  of  the  Char- 
s  of  die  Adolescent  Boy  May  Aid  One 


Slaughter,  J.  W.,  <The  Adolescent*  (London 
1911);  Whipple.  G.  U..  'Psychology  and 
Hygiene  of  Adolescence'  (beiny  chap,  vii  iu 
'Principles  of  Secondary  Education,'  edited  by 
Paul  Monroe.    New  York). 

Guy  M.  Whipfl^ 
Professor  of  Education,  Uiuversity  of  lllmois. 

ADOLF  OP  HASSAU,  a'dolf.  See 
AcoLFKUs  OF  Nassau. 

ADOLPHUS,  or  ADOLF,  OF  NASSAU, 
Emperor  of  Germany:  b.  about  1250-  d.  2  Ju^ 
1296.  He  was  elected  emperor  1  May  1292, 
and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-ChamMdle  ZS  Tone 
■~    ''" ?  year.     He  owed  his  election  i>i 


conditions ;  but,  refusing  to  fulfil  them,  he 
soon  saw  himself  bated  and  deserted.  Ur^ed 
by  want  of  money,  he  took  £100,000  sterhng 
from  Edward  I  of  En^and  to  assist  him 
against  Philip  the  Fair  of  France;  but  obeved 
the  Pope's  prohibition  with  alacrity.    He  tsus 


made    nimself    contempt! We 


the    German 


ing  advantage  of  the  hatred  of  Albert. 
grave  of  Thuringia,  against  his  sons,  and  puT' 
chasing  this  territory,  from  him.  This  involved 
him  in  a  fruitless  hve-ycars'  war  to  subjugate 
his  purchase.  Disgusted,  and  urged  on  1^ 
Albert  of  Austria,  tne  majority  of  the  college 
of  electors  cited  Adolphus  before  it;  be  failing 
to  appear,  the  throne  was  declared  vacant  23 
June  1298,  and  Albert  of  Austria  was  elected. 
A  war  already  eidsted  between  the  rivals,  in 
which  Adolphus  seemed  superior  until  he  was 
outmanonivred  and  surrounded  at  Gallheim, 
and  fell  by  Albert's  otvn  hand. 

ADONAI,  a-do'nAi,  a  Hebrew  name  for 
ihe  Supreme  Beinf^;  a  plural  form  of  Adon, 
'lord,'  combined  with  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  aloud,  the 
Jews  pronounce  "Adonai*  wherever  the  old 
name  'Ihvh'  is  found  in  the  text;  and  the 
name  'Jehovah*  has  arisen  out  of  the  con- 
sonants of  *Jhvh*  with  the  vowel  points  of 
Adonai. 


ADONAIS,  perhaps  the  most  widely  read 
of  Shelley's  longer  poems,  is  together  with 
Milton's  'Lyddas'  the  most  highly  wrought 
and  finished  of  English  elegies.  Composed  on 
the  death  of  Keats,  it  has  gained  further 
pathos  and  interest  from  the  fact  that,  as  Mrs. 
Shelley  pointed  out.  "it  now  seems  more  appli- 
cable to  Shelley  himself  than  to  the  young  and 
gifted  poet  whom  he  moumei*  When  Keats 
died  in  Rome  on  23  Feb.  182J,  Shelley  was 
moved  not  only  by  the  early  death  of  a  poet 
whose  work  he  admired,  but  also  by  the  un- 
founded report  that  Keats'  health  had  broken 
down  under  the  savage  criticisms  of  his  poetry 
in  the  Quarterly  Review.  This  absurd  notion 
accounts  for  certain  passages  in  the  preface  to 
'Adonais'  and  for  the  five  stanzas  (27-2), 
37-38)  which  attack  the  critics.  The  poem, 
which  is  in  55  Spenserian  stanzas,  was  com- 
posed between  the  middle  of  May  and  the 
middle  of  June  1821;  it  was  first  printed  at 
Pisa  by  13  July,  and  shortly  afterward  in 
London.  Shelley,  whose  criticism  of  his  own 
poems  is  almost  Infallible,  said  that  "'Adonais,' 
in  spite  of  its  mysticism,  is  the  least  imper- 
fect of  my  compositions^ ;  that  it  was  *a 
hi^y  wrought  piece  of  art' ;  and  that  he 
should  be  surprised  'if  that  poem  were  bom  to 
an  immortality  of  oblivion!*  But  Adonais 
was  i^ored  Iqr  the  contemporary  public ;  only 
postenty  has  placed  it  among  the  siq)reme 
treasures  of   English  song. 

The  first  portion  of  'Adonais,'  which  fol- 
lows the  classical  tradition  in  the  tone  of  its 
lament,  is  based  primarily  upon  two  famous 
Greek  elegies,  Bion's  'l^unent  for  Adonis* 
and  Moschus'  ^Lament  for  Bion,*   from  which 


poem.  The  latter  portion  of  the  poem 
wholly  original  in  both  imagery  and  thought, 
and  cidses  in  the  manner  of  Spenser  and  Mil- 
ton, with  a  peean  of  immortaUty  and  the  as- 
surance of  persotial  triumph  over  death. 
"Adonais,*  as  a  work  of  art,  effects  this 
evolution  of  life  out  of  death,  with  more  un- 
consciousness, greater  unity  and  steadfast 
tendentp',  wita  passion  more  spontaneous  and 
irresistible,  with  melody  more  plaintive,  elo- 
quence more  sweet  and  spriuginK,  imaginalion 
more  comprehensive  and  sublime,  than  any 
other  English  elegy.  It  is  arlificiat  only  to 
diose  whose  minus  are  not  yet  familiarized 
with  the  language  of  imagery, —  those  to  whom 
the^ods  of  Greece  speak  an  unknown  tongue- 
it  IS  cold  only  to  those  who  confound 
personal  grief  with  that  universal  sorrow 
for  youthful  death  which  has  betm  the 
burden  _  of  elegy  from  the  first ;  it  is 
dark  with  metajdivsics  only  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  cau^t  a  single  ray  from  the 
spirit  of  Plato*  (Woodbcrry,  Cambridge  ed. 
Shelley's  Poetical  Works').  The  most  elo- 
<]Uent  expression  of  Shelley's  philosophy  of 
life  and  death  is  found  in  die  latter  portion  of 
'Adonais.'  Here  the  poet  utters  at  first  a 
kind  of  pantheism,  but  from  this,  as  if  un- 
satisfied with  so  impersonal  an  immortality,  he 
finally  passes  into  a  rapturous  assertion  of 
immortality  conscious  and  personal.  The  con- 
cluding stanzas  attain  a  majesty  and  splendor 
unsurpassed  in  English  lyrical  poetry. 
'Adonais'  was  edited  by  Rossetti  (Qarendon 
Press.  1891).    Consult  also  Dr.  Richard  Acker- 
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mann,  Quellen,  Vortnlder,  StoSe  m  Shelley's 
Poetischen  Werken  (1890);  and  Woodberry's 
introduction  and  notes  in  the  CambridKe  ed.  oi 
Shellc}'.  Marion  Tockeh. 

ADONIJAH,  the  fourth  son  of  King 
David,  by  Haggith.  His  claim  to  the  throne 
was  best  after  Absalom's  death,  and  the  chief 
commander  Joab  and  the  high-priest  Alnatliar 
supported  him;  but  the  captain  of  the  body- 
Kuard  Beuaiah,  the  priest  Zado^  the  prophet 
Nathan  and  Solomon's  mother  Bathsheba,  in- 
duced the  old  King  David  to  make  Solomon 
associate  at  once.  Adonijah  fled  to  the  taber- 
nSLcle  for  protection ;  but  after  the  death  of 
David  Le  was  slain  by  order  of  Solomon  on 
the  pretext  that  his  request  for  a  concubine  of 
David's  was  a  claim  to  the  throne. 

ADONIS,  a-do'nia,  in  Greek  legend,  son 
of  Myrrha,  daughter  of  Cinyras  King  of  Cy- 
prus :  born  in  Arabia.  Before  the  birth  of  her 
son  she  was  transformed  into  the  tree  which 
produces  the  fragrant  gum  called  bjr  her  name; 
this,  however,  did  not  hinder  his  bttng  brought 
into  the  world  in  due  season.  He  grew  up  a 
model  of  manly  beauty  and  was  passionately 
beloved  by  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  quitted 
Olympus  to  dwell  with  him.  Hunting  was  his 
favonie  pursuit,  until,  having  gone  to  the  chase 
against  the  entreaties  of  his  mbtress,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  wild  boar. 
Venus,  coming  too  late  to  his  rescue,  chained 
his  Uood  into  flowers.  After  death  he  was 
said  to  stand  as  high  in  the  favor  of  Perse- 
phone (Proserpine)  as  before  in  that  of 
Aphrodite;  but,  the  latter  being  inconsolable, 
her  rival  generously  consentea  that  Adonis 
diould  spend  half  the  year  with  his  celestial, 
half  with  his  infernal  mistress.  This  is  a 
highly  decorated  form ;  the  simpler  and  older 
myth  .seems  to  have  been  that  Aohrodite  and 
"  Persephone  "CVU:; Cited  tiate  ife4utilul  child's  pos- 
session, and  Zeus  ordered  ttiat  he  should  spend 
four  months  with  each  and  four  as  be  chose. 
The  fable  has  been  varioustv  interpreted.  The 
alternate  abode  of  Adonis  above  and  under  the 
earth  is  typical  of  the  burial  of  seed,  which  in 
due  season  rises  above  ground  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  its  species.  How  much  of  tne  myth 
was  cause  and  how  much  result  of  the  famous 
Greek  woman's  festival,  the  Adonia,  cannot 
be  said.  This  represented  the  union  of  Adonis 
and  Aphrodite  on  one  day  and  the  sorrow  over 
bis  death  the  other,  and  the  women  performed 
the  funeral  rites  over  small  images  of  him ; 
also  planting  quick-growing  herbs  like  fennel 
and  letluce  in  shards  filled  with  earth,  and 
throwing  them  into  springs  after  the  burial. 
It  was  a  worship  of  the  reproductive  principle 
of  plants,  which  after  a  short  life  die  and  are 
buried  and  again  spring  up;  naturally,  it  was 
involved  with  the  grossnesses  of  phallic  wor- 
ship, for  which  all  growth-cults  tended  to  be 
an  excuse.  The  name  is  Semitic,  adan,  *lord," 
—  though  of  course  all  the  local  gods  were 
"adons"  of  the  place,— and  the  cult  was  wide- 
spread in  the  east;  in  Phtcnicia  the  Adon  was 
termed  Thammuz,  <the  hidden.'  The  Greek 
celebration  was'  often  performed  by  the 
priestesses  of  Aphrodite,  courtesans;  but 
Thcocrilus'  charming  Idyl  XV  shows  that  in 
his  time  at  least  it  was  perfectly  respectable 
for  decent  women  to  attend. 


ADOHIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Ranunculacea,  or  crowfoot  familj.  The  plants 
are  natives  of  Europe,  and  only  a  angle  species, 
A.  auhtmnalis,  the  ■pheasant's  e;e*  of  the 
flower-garden,  is  grown  commonly  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  low  leafy  annual  witl^  scarlet  or 
crimson  flowers,  darker  in  the  cent-e.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  stained  with  the  Mood  of 
Adonis. 


of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  i.... 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua, 
the  head  of  an  alhance  oC  iive  kings  deigning 
to  stop  the  progress  of  Joshua's  invasion.  The 
kji^s  were  defeated  and  took  refuge  in  a  cave. 
By  Joshua's  order  the  mouth  of  the  cave  waB 
closed  and  a  guard  set  until  the  pursuit  wa: 
over.  The  kings  were  then  brought  out  and 
made  to  prostrate  themselves,  when  Joshua  and 


.1   the  i_ 

The  kings 


kings  i..   __   

.  _  then  executed  and  their  I .„ 

trees  until  evening  when  the  bodies  were  taken 
down  and  put  in  the  cave  which  was  blocked 
with  stone. 

ADOPTIAN  GONTKOVBRSY,  The, 
one  which  arose  in  Spain  toward  the  end  of 
the  8th  century.  Its  leaders  were  Felix,  bishop 
of  Urgel,  and  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo; 
they  modified  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  (see 
Nestoriakism)  to  the  opinion  that  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God  only  in  his  divine  nature,  and 
in  his  human  nature  only  so  by  adoption.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  doctrine  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  Mohammedans  than  the  ortho- 
dox view,  and  a  means  toward  their  conversion; 
and  Elipand  was  a  zealous  tnissionaty  amtnig 
them.  Felix  introduced  it  into  Frankish  Spain, 
and  Charlemagne  called  a  synod  at  Regensourg 
(RsiislKin)  in  792  to  have  him  explain  and 
justify  it.  Instead  he  renounced  it,  coniirmintC 
the  renunciation  by  a  solemn  oath  to  Adrian  1, 
to  wiiom  the  synod  sent  him ;  yet  on  returning 
to  his  diocese  he  taught  it  as  before.  Another 
synod  was  held  at  Frankfort  in  794,  and  the 
doctrine  was  formally  condemned,  neither  Felix 
nor  any  of  his  followers  attending.  After  some 
controversy  a  commission  of  clergy  was  sent  to 
Spain  to  put  down  the  heresy.  Leidrad,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  one  of  the  commission,  per- 
suaded Felix  to  go  before  a  synod  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  799  and  recant;  which  after  a 
week's  dispute  with  the  great  Alcuin  he  did, 
and  was  prevented  from  further  relapse  by 
being  kept  under  surveillance  at  Lyons  tor  the 
rest  of  his  life,  to  816.  Elipand,  at  Toledo, 
maintained  his  Adoptian  views  despite  their  ban 
by  the  Church ;  but  after  his  death  they  were 
abandoned  by  pracdcallv  all.  Occasional  advo- 
cates afterward  arose  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  and  the  question  has  been  discussed 
even  in  modem  times. 

ADOPTION,  the  act  of  taking  a  stranger 
into  one's  family,  as  a  son  or  daughter;  or  the 
taking  of  a  person,  a  society,  etc.,  into  more 
intimate  relations  than  formerly  existed  with 
another  person  or  society;  or  the  taking  as  one's 
own,  with  or  without  acknowledgment,  an  opin- 
ion, plan,  etc.,  originating  with  another;  also 
the  selecting  one  from  several  courses  open  to 
a  person's  choice. 
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In  law,  both  ancient  suid  modem,  the  act  of 
taking  a  stranger  into  one's  family  consHtnted 
the  person  so  adc^ed  one's  heir  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  The  practice  was  common 
among  the  Gredcs  and  Romans,  and  is  still  in 
use  among  some  modem  nations. 

A  proceeding  which  so  materially  affects  the 
succession  of  property  and  the  rights  of  natural 
heirs  is  a  very  important  one.  It  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
exists  oaW  in  the  United  States  by  special 
statute,  domparatively  few  of  the  States  have 
engrafted  it  upon  their  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence. But  among  many  of  the  Continental 
nations  it  has  been  practised  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  effect  of  adoption  was  to  cast 
the  succession  on  the  adopted  m  case  the  adopt- 
ing father  died  intestate. 

The  statute  in  force  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
is  substantially  similar  to  other  statutes  in  the 
various  States  upon  die  subject  The  Michigan 
statute  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the 
person  or  persons  so  adopting  such  child  shall 
thereafter  stand  in  the  place  of  a  parent  or 
parents  to  such  "child'in-law,*  and  be  liable 
to  all  the  duties,  and  entitled  to  all  of  the  rights, 
of  parents;  ani]  such  child  shall  thereupon  be- 
come an  heir-at-law  of  such  persons,  the  same 
as  if  he  or  she  were  in  fact  the  child  of  such 
person  or  persons. 

Adt^on  by  matrimoiv  is  the  placing  the 
children  of  a  former  marriage  on  the  same 
footing,  with  r^^rd  to  inheritance,  etc,  as 
those  of  the  present  one. 

Adoption  Eo'  testament  is  the  amointing  of  a 
person  one's  heir  on  condition  of  his  assuming 
the  name,  arms,  etc,  of  his  benefactor. 

Adoption  W  hair  was  performed  by  cutting 
off  the  hair  oi  the  person  adopted  and  giving 
it  to  the  adoptive  father. 

Adoption  by  arms  was  the  presentation  of 
arms  by  a  prince  to  a  brave  man.  These  the 
recipient  was  expected  to  use  for  the  protection 
of  nis  benefactor. 

In  heraidry,  arms  of  adoption  are  die 
heraldic  arms  received  when  the  last  representa- 
tive of  an  expiring  aristocratic  family  adopts  a 
stran^r  to  assume  his  armorial  bearings  and 
inhent  his   estates.     The   recipient  may  obtain 

Ermission  from  Parliament  to  take  the  name  of 
9  benefactor,  either  appended  to,  or  substi- 
tuted for,  his  own. 

In  Scripture  and  theology,  the  act  of  ad- 
mitting one  into  the  family  oi  God,  or  the  state 
of  being  so  admitted.  The  previous  position  of 
the  person  adopted  in  this  manner  was  that  of 
a  ■servant,'  now  he  is  a  'son,*  an  •heir  of 
God*  and  a  ■joint  heir  with  Christ.* 

In  eecUsioitieiU  language,  adoption  by  bap- 
dsm  is  the  act  of  becoming  godfather  or  goo- 
mother  to  a  child  about  to  be  baptiied.  Unlike 
real  adoption,  however,  this  does  not  constitute 
the  child  heir  to  its  spiritual  father  or  mother. 
ADORATION,  in  unspecialized  modem 
usage,  a  spiritual  homage  to  God;  but  originally 
an  act  to  express  obedience  and  reverence  per- 
formed before  the  images  of  the  gods.  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  performed  by  raising  the 
hand  to  the  mouth,  kissing  it,  and  then  waving 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  image ;  the  devotee  had 
hb  head  covered  except  before  Saturn  and 
Hercules,  and  after  the  act  turned  himself 
arotmd  from  left  to  right.    Sometimes  he  Idssed 


the  feet  or  knees  of  the  images.  This  homage 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  emperors,  ^ 
bowing  or  kneeling,  laying  hold  of  the  imperial 
robe,  and  then  pressing  the  hand  to  the  lips. 
The  Oriental  methods  were  of  course  still  more 
abject, —  bending  the  knee,  falling  on  the  face, 
strildng  the  earth  with  the  forehead  and  kissing 
the  ground  or  floor.  Alexander  borrowed  this 
from  the  Persians  and  made  it  a  feature  of  his 
court ;  the  rough  Macedonian  Cassaader  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter  when  be  saw  the  Persian 
grandees  performing  this  kotow  (the  Chinese 
term  for  die  same  act)  before  Alexander,  who 
was  so  enraged  that  he  seized  him  by  his  long 
hair  and  dashed  his  head  a^nst  the  wall.  But 
the  Greeks  considered  it  impious  and  degrading, 
and  the  best  of  them  would  not  bend  to  it; 
Conon  refused  it  to  Artaxerxes,  and  Callis- 
thenes  to  Alexander.  The  abject  degradations 
which  the  mediaeval  far-Eastern  rulers  exacted 
from  foreign  traders,  by  submitting  to  which 
the  Dutch  purchased  trade  privileges,  thou^ 
the  English  would  not,—  crawling  on  the  face 
from  the  door  to  the  monarch's  seat,  licking  up 
the  dust  as  they  went,  till  the  victim  was  often 
unable  to  speak  when  he  reached  it,  and  could 
only  gasp  with  his  mouth  full  of  dirt, —  are  well 
known.  Milder  forms  in  modem  times,  -hardly 
thought  degrading  even  by  the  sturdiest  demo- 
crat, are  loieeling  and  kissing  the  monarch's 
hand;  and  the  similar  homages  of  lovers  have 
never  been  considered  so.  The  ceremony  of 
Idssii^  the  cross  embroidered  on  the  Pope's 
slipper  is  a  like  form,  said  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  a  similar  ceremony  introduced  by 
the  Emperor  Diocletian,  who  greatly  extended 
court  ceremonial.  The  original  signification  of 
the  word  as  an  act  and  not  an  emotion  b 
preserved  in  the  marriage  service  of  the  English 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  *with  my 
body  I  thee  worship.*  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Giurch,  also,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
latria,  the  worship  due  to  God  alone,  and  dulia 
the  veneration  paid  to  the  Saints,  and  hyfer^ 
dulia,  that  accorded  to  the  Virgin. 

ADOUR,  a  river  of  southern  France,  hav- 
ing its  source  in  the  mountain  ridge  of  the 
'ToUTTnalet,  in  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyre- 
nita.  its  course  b  first  north,  then  west,  south- 
west and  south  southwest,  passing  Sl  .  Sever 
and  E^x,  to  the  former  of  which  it  is  navigable, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Bayonne^ 
flowing  through  many  exceedingly  fertile  val- 
leys. Its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  about  200 
miles.  The  current  is  rapid,  and  sometimes 
serious  inundations  are  caused  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  there  is  a  shifting  bar. 

ADOWA,  or  ADUA,  Sd'o-?,  Abyssinia, 
capital  of  Tigri  province ;  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hassam,  a  inbutary  of  the  Tacaiz^,  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  about  10  miles  east  of  Axuro. 
It  is  the  chief  commercial  depot  on  the  great 
caravan  route  from  Massowah  to  Gondar^  about 
110  miles  from  the  former.  Though  it  still 
carries  on  some  trade  and  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  cloths,  iron  and  brass  ware,  owing  to 
the  Abyssinian  civil  wars  it  has  greatly  declined 
from  its  former  prosperity  and  presents  a  rather 
miserable  appearance.  The  inhabitants,  num- 
bering about  5,000,  are  considered  the  most 
dviUzed  of  the  Al^ssinians.    It  was  here  diat 
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the  Italian  General  Baratieri  was  defeated  by 
the  Nesus  Menclek  1  March  1896^  when  7,000 
men,  250  officers  and  the  whole  artilleTy  were 
lost. 

ADRA,  a'drf,  (the  ancient  Abdesa),  sea- 
port of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Almeria,  29  miles  west  southwest  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Adra,  on  an  eminence  facing  the  Mediterranean. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
filing,  distilling  brandy  and  manufacturing 
lead  from  the  ore  produced  from  the  extensive 
mines  in  the  neighborhood.     Fop.  about  12,000. 

ADRAR',  s-drar*,  Sahara,  a  district  peopled 
by  Berbers,  possessing  camels,  sheep  and  oxen 
and  cultivating  dates,  wheat,  barley  and  melons. 
Chief  towns,  Wadan,  pop.  4,000,  and  Shingit, 
which  has  inexhaustible  lieds  of  rock-salt.  The 
region  embraces  about  30,000  square  miles  and 
nuce  1892  is  a  part  of  the  French  possessions. 

ADRASTUS.  in  Greek  l^nd,  King  of 
Argos,  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  Pol^- 
nices,  being  banished  from  Thebes  by  his 
brother  Eteocles,  fled  to  Argos,  where  he  mar- 
ried Argia,  daughter  of  Adrastus.  The  King 
assisted  his  son-in-law,  and  marched  against 
Thebes  with  an  army  led  by  seven  of  his  most 
famous  generals.  All  perished  in  the  war  ex- 
cept Adrastus,  who,  with  a  few  men  saved 
from  slaughter,  fled  to  Athens  and  implored 
the  aid  of  Theseus  against  the  Thebans,  who 
opposed  the  burying  of  the  Argives  fallen  in 
battle.  Theseus  went  to  his  assistance  and 
was  victorious.  In  a  later  story  Adrastus  after 
a  long  reign  died  from  grief  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Tiis  son  jEgialeus.  He  was  wor- 
shipped at  Sicyon,  Megara  and  Athens,  per- 
haps also  at  Argos  and  me  Troad.  See  Argos  ; 
Thebes. 

ADRENALS,  also  known  as  suprarenal 
glands.  Paired  structures,  which  in  the  human 
animal  are  located  in  the  fcidney  fat  just  above 
the  kidney.  They  have  no  physiological  rela- 
tion with  that  organ.  They  are  a  vital  neces- 
sity to  life  and  removal  of  the  glands  by  acci- 
dent, experiment  or  disease  causes  almost  in- 
stant death.  Disorders  of  the  glands  are 
numerous  and  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
well  being  of  the  body  since  by  their  internal 
secretion,  the  hormone,  known  as  adrenalin, 
the  blood  pressure  of  the  body  is  regulated. 
'They  belong  to  a  group  of  structures,  known 
as  the  glands  of  internal  secretion,  which  are 
a  part  of  the  vegetative  nervous  system  of  the 
body,  and  the  action  of  the  hormone  is  chiefly 
made  effective  through  the  sympathetic  fibres 
of  this  vegetative  neivous  system. 

The  suprarenal  glands  are  made  Up  largely 
of  chromaffine  tissue,  which  like  the  cells  of 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  is  derived  from 
neuroblasls  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
The  cortex  of  the  suprarenats  is  made  up  of 
entirely  diflererl  types  of  cells,  Chromsufine 
cells  are  found  also  in  the  sympathetic  para- 
ganglia of  the  solar  plexus,  Zuckerkandl's 
aortic  ganglia,  the  cardiac  paraganglia,  the 
coccygeal  and  cartoid  ganglia  of  Luschka,  and 
the  tympanic  paraganglia,  TTie  tissues  them- 
selves  are    richly   supplied    with    sympathetic 
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Its  nearest  relative  is  tyrosin,  a  well-known 
product  of  protein  decomposition.  The  chief 
action  of  adrenalin  is  through  the  sympathetic 
nervous  fibres  increasing  their  reactive 
capacity,  or  sensitizinE  them  as  it  were.  The 
routine  function  of  tne  chromaffine  tissue  is 
to  react  to  metabolic  stimuli  largely  in  response 
to  desire  and  fear.  Their  emergency  functioii, 
as  Cannon  has  termed  it,  is  to  provide  the 
necessity  over-response  to  emotional  byperac' 
tivity.  i.  e.,  to  increased  or  dimini^d  desire 
and  fear  — which,  as  their  correllates  love  and 
hate,  are  the  idtimate  expressions  in  the  syro- 
boUc  sphere  of  what  are  instinctively  known  as 
useful  or  harmful  agencies  to  the  organistn  and 
to  the  race.  This  over-  or  under- response 
brings  about,  through  widespread  vegetative 
nervous  system  activities,  including  those  upon 
other  endocrinous  glands,  the  approximately 
necessary  metabolic  adjustment.  This  takes 
;dace  chiefly  through  the  regulation  of  the 
blood  volume  and  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
constituents  of  its  plasma.  Adrenalin  itself 
is  present  in  the  plasma  in  proportions  of  1  to 
20,000,000.  Notwithstanding  this  extreme  dilu- 
tion it  acts  upon  unstriped  muscle  fibre  and  on 
sympathetic  receptors.  Adrenalin  then  is  a 
tyiHcal  product  wnich  demonstrates  the  meta- 
bolic r^ulation  mechanisms  of  the  vegetative 
nervous  system.  In  addition  to  this  broad 
function  of  keeping  the  sympathetic  nerve 
fibres  in  adjustment  it  has  certain  specific  func- 
tions, over-  or  under- activity  of  which  ^ve 
rise  to  a  typical  hypcradrenalcmia  and  to 
hypoadrenaletnias.  The  latter  syndrome,  when 
well  developed,  is  known  as  Addison's  disease. 

Furthermore^  very  minute  amounts  produce 
results  antagonistic  to  those  from  large  doses. 
Hiis  bears  upon  the  facts  known  concerning 
the  antagonisms  of  sympathetic  and  autonomic 
impulses.  This  idea  should  prove  of  service  in 
t'  e  entire  range  of  opotherapy  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  results  obtained  by  large  and  by 
small  doses. 

Hy^adreiudemia.— The  most  acute  form 
which  is  present  in  complete  or  great  loss  to 
the  suprarenals  is  rare.  Pcnde,  in  'Patologia 
der  apparato  surrenale'  (Milan  1909),  has  de- 
scribed six  types  to  which  he  gives  the  names 
imijromptu  dealh  of  suprarenal  origin,  pseudo- 
peritoneal  type,  cholera-like  or  ga!itro-in(es(»nal 
adrenalemia,  apoplectiform  type,  meningoence- 
phalitic  type  and  myocardial  type.  In  the  first 
form  individuals  suddenly  die  without  warn- 
ing, without  symptoms  ^ve  perhaps  an  epilepti- 
form cry  or  acute  dyspnea  or  angina.  Caseous 
degeneration  of  the  suprarenals  has  been  ob- 
served. The  pseudopentoncal  forms  resemble 
an  inexplicable  attack  of  acute  peritonitis  with 
death.    The     gastro-intestitial     (oim     behaves 
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like  an  acate  poisoning.  The  apoplectiform  re- 
semble* a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  bat  aulopoy 
has  shown  no  cerebral  defect  but  suprarmal 
hemorrhage  The  cases  are  extremely  difiiciilt 
of  diagnosis  and  are  i^ritieE.  Less  severe  types 
may  be  met  with,  among  which  the  attacks  of 
vcmiiting  of  pregnancy  may  be  considered 

AdiUson's  Dueue. —  This  is  a  more  chronic 
typt  due  to  more  or  less  total  involvement.  As 
early  as  1855  this  disorder  was  first  described 
by  Thomas  Addison  whose  outline  practically 
covered  the  essential  symMomatology.  It  is  a 
disorder  of  adnlt  Ufe,  30  to  40  years.  Its 
chief  features  are  a  gradually  developing 
asthenia,  with  arterial  hypotension.  Thece  is 
monoii^  nausea  or  vomiting,  lumbar  pains,  an 
advancing  yellowish  pigmentation  of  the  skiii 
and  mucous  membranes,  amvatropby.  depres- 
sion, tmwillingness  to  do  anything,  with  episodic 
occurrence  of  myoclonic,  tetanoid  or  epilepti- 
form convulsions  with  periodic  palsies,  con- 
fusional  states,  dcitrium,  chronic  paranoid 
ideas,  coroa,  death.  The  chief  lesion  found  is 
tuberculosis  of  the  medulla  of  the  suprarenal 
glands.  The  more  complete  symptom  picture 
may  be  consulted  in  works  on  general  medicine. 
Partial  Hypoadmudemiaai— These  have 
been  termed  the  abortive  or  latent  ty^s  o£ 
Addison's  disease.  The  melanoderma  is  ab- 
sent, but  the  other  symptoms  noted  are  ob- 
served. Constitutional  hypoadrenalemic  states 
no  doubt  are  very  numerous  and  show  them- 
selves as  rare  and  obscure  forms  of  lowered 
vascular  tonus,  cardiac  instability,  muscular 
asthenia,  visceral  and  ligamentous  ptoses. 
These  are  often  correlateo  with  a  cDronic 
sclerosing  adrenal, 

Hyperadrenalemia.—  Several  types  are 
known,  the  most  striking  of  which  are ;  (a) 
Geni  to-adrenal  syndrome  of  pseutloherma- 
phrodilism,  (b)  virilism,  (c)  precocious  macro- 
genitosomia. The  fact  that  these  syndromes 
occur  only  in  women,  as  well  as  the  pathologi- 
cal data,  point  to  a  simultaneously  invoked 
ovarian  disturbance.  These  are  feminine 
heim^hroditic  forms  externally  with  virile 
secondary  male  sexual  characters.  The  earli- 
est case  reported  was  by  Creechio  in  1865,  of  a 
woman  of  52,  taken  to  be  a  man.  She 
had  a  large  penis-like  clitoris  with  hypospadias, 
no  scrotum  nor  testicles,  a  uterus  with  two 
tubes,  two  ovaries  without  trace  of  .corpora 
lutei,  and  an  enlarged  and  voluminous  suprare- 
nal. She  had  been  markedly  asthenic,  dying  in 
a  syncopal  attack  with  vomiting  and  persistent 
diarrhaa.  Other  cases  show  other  combina- 
tions such  as  amcnorrhcea,  gynecomastia,  adi- 
posity, hypertrophied  clitons,  hypertrichosis. 
masculine  voice,  muscular  activity,  nervous  ana 
agitated,  even  overactive.  Others  only  show 
continued  hypertension  and  secondary  arteri- 
osclerosis possibly  with  glycosuria.  Some 
patients  pass  through  a  nervous  agitated  crisis 
with  alt  signs  of  marked  hypertension,  ap- 
proaching a  manic  episode. 

The  virile  type  are  made  up  of  those  in- 
tensely masculine  females  with  traces  of  beards 
and  often  with  marked  homosexual  traits. 

The  third  type  consists  of  the  "infant  her- 
ctiles"  anomalies,  who  at  the  ages  of  from 
four  to  eleven  years  develop  genital  hair, 
beards,  general  bypertrichoMs  and  markedly 
older  skeletons.  Sometimes  the  intelligence  is 
precocious,  again  they  arc  imbeciles. 


Tbenpy.^  Polyglandular  opotherapy  with 
careful  analysis  of  each  type  may  give  relief  in 
certain  cases.  The  indications  are  slowly  crys- 
tallizing but  cannot  be  even  summarized  here. 
Consult  JellifFe  and  White,  <Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System*  (1917) ;  Sergent,  'Les 
Glandes  Surrenales'  (1917);  Pende.  <Pato- 
Iqda  dell  apparato  surrenale*  (1909):  Falta, 
'The  Ductless  Glands'  (1915);  Gley,  'The 
Internal  Secretions'    (1917). 

Smith  Ely  Jellitfe. 

ADRBTS,  Baron  des,  di'z^'dra',  Francit 
da  Beanmont:  b.  Dauphin^  1513;  d.  15S7:  a 
violent  French  Huguenot,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  many  oaring  exploits  as  well  as 
cruelties.  From  1562  on  he  made  himself 
noted  for  a  ferocity  matching  his  opponents, 
but  seemingly  from  no  religious  motive.  He 
subsequently  became  a  Catholic,  but  died  as  he 
had  uved,  in  general  detestation.  At  some 
places  he  obliged  his  prisoners  to  throw  them- 
selves from  the  battlements  upon  the  pikes  of 
hb  soldiers.  Reproaching  one  for  retreating 
twice  from  the  fatal  leap,  'Sir,*  replied  the 
man,  •!  defy  you,  with  all  your  bravery,  to 
take  it  in  three.*  This  keen  rejoinder  saved 
his  life. 

ADRIA,  a'dre-^  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Rovigo,  between  the  Po  and  Adige,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  Europe,  having  been  found- 
ed by  the  Etruscans.  So  late  as  the  12ih  cen- 
tury A.D.  it  was  a  flourishing  harbor  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  to  which  it  gave  name;  but  by 
the  continual  deposition  of  alluvium  on  the 
east  coast  of  Italy  it  has  been  gradually  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  now  15 
miles  distant.  It  still  retains  several  interest- 
ing remains  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquity, 
with  a  fine  cathedral.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle,  grain  and  wine,  silk,  linen, 
leather  and  pottery.     Pop.   about   18,000. 

ADRIA,  an  abbreviated  name  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea.  It  is  used  by  Milton  in  'Paradise 
Lost.» 

ADRIAN,  Emperor.    See  Hadrian. 

ADRIAN  I,  Pope,  b.  Rome;  succeeded 
Stephen  III  in  772;  d.  795.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor, he  had  to  struegle  against  the  power  of 
the  Longobards,  who  had  invaded  die  Ex- 
archate and  other  provinces  bestowed  by 
Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  on  the  Roman  see. 
Adrian  applied  to  Charlemagne  for  assistance 
asainst  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Longabar<k, 
Charlemagne  crossed  the  Alps,  defeated  De- 
siderius  and  overthrew  the  Longobard  king- 
dom in  774;  he  then  went  to  Rome,  where 
Adrian  acknowledged  him  as  King  of  Italy, 
and  the  latter  renewed  Pepin's  ^rant  Charle* 
niagDe  paid  another  visit  to  Adrian  at  Rome  in 
^7,  when  his  son  Pepin  was  christened  by  the 
Pope.  In  787  the  7th  General  Council  of  the 
Church  was  held  at  Nican.  Adrian  died  after 
a  pontificate  of  nearly  24  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  talent  and  dexterity;  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  and  preserving  the  friendship  of  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  his  time  and  saved  Rome 
from  the  last  barbarian  invaders  of  the  West- 
em  Empire.  He  was  the  first  Pope  to  change 
his  name  on  election. 

ADRIAN  II:  h.  Rome;  succeeded  Nicholas 
I  867;  d.  872,  He  had  been  married  and  had 
a  daut^tcr  bv  his  wife  Stephania,  from  whom 
he    afterward    separated    in    order   to    live   in 
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cehl»cy.  During  his  pontificate  Pliotlas, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  withdrew  from 
the  Church  of  Romci  from  which  time  dates 
the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,     He  was  succeeded  by  John  VIII. 

ADRIAN  III:  b.  Rome;  succeeded  Uarimu 
884  and  died  the  following  year. 

ADRIAN  IV,  the  only  Englishman  ever 
raised  to  the  papat^;  succeeded  Anastasiui  IV, 
1154;  d.  1  Sept.  1159.  He  was  Nicholas  Brake- 
sjieare,  and  for  some  time  filled  a  mean  situa- 
tion in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans.  Being 
refused  the  habit  in  that  house,  he  went  to 
France  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Rufus,  of  which  he  was  afterward 
chosen  abbot.  Euecnius  III  created  him  cardi- 
nal in  1146,  and  m  1148  inade  him  legate  to 
Denmark  and  Norway,  which  he  converted  to 
Christianity.  As  Pope  he  granted  to  Henty  IJ 
a  bull  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  In  1I5S  he 
excommunicated  the  King  of  Siciljr;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  meet- 
ing him  on  a  journey,  held  his  stirrup  while 
he  mounted  his  horse.  Adrian  took  tne  Em- 
peror with  him  and  consecrated  him  King  of 
the  Romans  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  next 
year  the  King  of  Sicily  submitted  and  was. ab- 
solved. His  term  was  stormy;  the  Romans, 
influenced  by  Arnold  of  Brescia  (whom  be  put 
to  death),  opposed  bim;  his  high  claims  for 
the  papacy  opened  the  long  struggle  with  the 
Hohenstaufen  bouse;  and  he  was  about  to 
excommunicate  Frederick  11  when  he  died. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  III. 

ADRIAN  V,  a  Genoese,  succeeded  Inno- 
cent in  1276,  and  died  five  weeks  after  his 
election.     He  was  succeeded  by  John  XX. 

ADRIAN  VI,  succeeded  Leo  X  1522;  d. 
1525.  He  was  born  at  Utrecht,  of  an  obscure 
family,  advanced  himself  by  his  talents  to  the 
post  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Louvain.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  gave  him  the 
Inshopric  of  Tortosa.  After  Feoinand's  death  ■ 
he  was  coregent   of   Spain   with   Cardinal   Xi- 


t  of 

the  N.  Y.  C,  tte  Wabash  and  the  Detroit,  t! 
and  1.  railroads,  33  miles  west  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  60  miles  southwest  of  Detroit  It  i)  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  s^cultural 
section  and  is  fast  bccommg  an  important 
manufacturing  centre  owing  to  its  favorable 
location  and  railway  advantages.  Among  the 
diief  industries  are  wire- fence  plants,  con- 
densed milk  plant,  steel  and  iron  casting 
foundry;  and  manufactories  of  cotton  knitted 
underwear,  screens  for  doors  and  windows, 
electric  bells  and  horns,  pianos,  organs,  leather, 
rockers,  raior  strops,  concrete  products,  steel 
posts  and  rural  mail  boxes,  baskets,  gloves,  mit- 
tens and  toothpicks.  Tomato  preserving  and 
tomato  seed  growing  are  also  important  in- 
dustries with  headquarters  at  Adrian.  The 
United  States  Census  of  1914  reported  68 
manufacturing  establishments  on  a  factory 
basis  employing  1,506  persons  of  wham  1,256 
were  wage  earners,  and  a  combined  capital 
of  $5,032,000.  The  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts amounts   to  $5,442,000.    There    are    five 


banks  with  a  combined  cajifal  and  earn- 
ings of  $737,298  and  deposits  of  $4,805.- 
834.  The  city  has  a  fine  system  of  public 
schools  with  2,500  pupils  and  is  the  seat  of 
Adrian  College  (q.v.) ;  St.  Joseph's  Academy 
for  Girls  (Catholic!  with  500  pupils;  a  good 
business  coUmx,  and  the  State  Industrul  Home 
for  Girls.  There  are  many  fine  churches  a 
Y.  M.  C  A.  building,  a  new  poet  ofbc^  a  public 
Ubrary  widi  23,264  volumes.  Streets  shaded 
with  maple  trees  and  lighted  with  electricity 
and  handsome  private  residences  make  Adrian 
an  attractive  home  city.  It  was  founded  in 
1S2S  by  Addison  J.  Comsiodc,  incorporated  as 
a  viilage  in  1828  and  chartered  as  a  d^  in 
1853.  The  govemnwnt  is  the  commission  form 
with  a  mayor  and  two  commissioaers.  The 
city  has  a  good  sewerage  system,  water  wotfa, 
pubUc  steam  healing  and  an  electric  street  car 
lin&  and  is  connected  by  an  interurbui  line 
with  Toledo.  Pop.  (1910)  1(^763;  (191?) 
12,000. 

ADRIAN,  Bull  of  (1156),  issued  by  Pope 
Adrian  IV  (q.v.),  grantmg  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  to  Henry  fl  in  return  for  his  under- 
taking to  support  the  papal  authority  and  to 
pay  Peter's  Pence. 

AD  VALOREM  DUTY,  a  tax  or  duty  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  fixed,  but  is  calculated 
at  a  rate  of  so  much  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  article  imported. 

ADRIAN  COLLEGE,  Uichigan,  located 
at  Adrian,  coimty-seat  of  Lenawee  County,  a 
Methodist  Protestant  coeducational  institution, 
one  of  the  oidest  in  the  United  States,  organized 
at  Leoni,  Mich.,  in  1852,  and  in  1859  trans- 
ferred under  a  new  charter  to  Adrian.  The 
college  grounds  cover  22  acres  with  five  large 
collegiate  buildings  on  the  campus.     The  de- 

fiartments  of  instruction  comprise:  College  of 
iterature,  science  and  arts;  school  of  theology; 
commercial  school;  school  of  domestic  science; 
school  of  fine  arts ;  conservatory  of  music.  The 
college  library  contains  over  10,000  valuable 
reference  works.  The  conservatory  of  music 
is  equipped  with  a  superior  modem  $20,000 
four-manual  pipe  organ.  From  the  time  of  its 
or^nization  the  college  has  maintained  a  repu- 
tation for  thorough  work  as  one  of  the  best 
educational  institutions  in  the  country  and  with 
its  facilities  continually  improved  and  kept 
abreast  'of  the  times,  presents  advantages  for 
securing  thorough  scholarship,  superior  to  those 
of  any  previous  ^riod.  Special  advantages  are 
offered  to  the  children  of  Methodist  Protestant 
ministers  and  to  candidates  for  the  Methodist 
Protestant  ministry.  The  average  annual  en- 
rolment  of   students   is   over  200. 

ADRIAN  DE  CASTELLO  (AntuNO  in 
Castelo,  adre-a'no  de  kas-tel'o),  Italian  car- 
dinal and  scholar :  b.  Ckimeto,  Tuscany,  c. 
1460;  d.  1521.  He  was  educated  at  Rome;  sent 
by  Innocent  VIII  to  England,  and  to  Scotland 
and  reconciled  James  III  to  his  subjects;  after 
tltat  monarch's  death  at  Sauchiebum  he  re- 
mained in  England,  and  obtained  a  prebend  and 
rectory  from  Henry  VII.  After  Innocent's 
death  in  1492  he  returned  to  Rome  and  became 
prothonotary  or  secretary  to  Alexander  VI 
(Borgia),  and  finally  cardinal  just  before  Alex- 
ander's death  in  1503.  The  story  that  Alexander 
fell  a  victim  to  his  own  attempt  to  poison 
Adrian  in  order  to  inherit  bis  great  fonune  is 
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scouted  by  recent  hisloriuis.  In  1502,  in  hia 
absence,  Henry  VU  made  him  bishop  of  Here- 
ford and  in  1503  tnshop  of  Qath  and  Weils. 
In  I5l7  he  was  involved  m  the  plot  of  Cardinals 
Petrucci,  De  Sauli  and  Riario  to  poison  Leo  X, 
confessed,  and  was  absolved  on  condition  of 
paying  25,000  ducats,  tbou^  deprived  of  his 
cardinalate  and  English  dignities.  He  fled  from 
Rome,  however,  lived  in  retirement  till  Leo's 
death  in  1521  (probably  in  Venice),  and  died 
suddenly  on  his  way  back  to  Rom^  there  being 
a  susiHcion  that  be  was  murdered  by  a  servant. 
He  is  honorably  remembered  as  one  of  the  first 
who  sought  to  rescue  Latin  from  its  mediaeval 
corruptioDS  and  restore  it  to  purity.  He  wrote 
a  relunous  treatise  'De  Vera  Fhilosophia' 
(The  True  Philosophy,  1507,  printed  (xilo^e 
1548) ;  'De  Sennone  Latino  et  Modo  Laune 
Loquendi'  (The  I.atin  Speech  and  Uode  of 
Speaking  Latin,  a  scholarly  work  published  at 
^Mne  in   1515,  and  repeatedly  since). 


-inople  and  Salonica;  137  miles  west  northwest 
of  Constantinople,  connected  by  rail;  near  the 
western  end  of  the  great  Thradan  coasE-plain 
where  it  rises  to  the  Rhodope  mountains;  at 
the  confluence  of  the  large  Martiza  (ancient 
Hebrus)  which  drains  the  centre  of  South 
Bulgaria,  the  Tunja  from  the  north,  and  the 
Artu  from  the  west,  all  navigable.  Ttiis  posi' 
tion  and  the  convergence  of  several  trade 
routes  have  made  it  from  very  old  times  a  place 
of  great  importance.  It  was  an  antique  Thra- 
cian  city,  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
seized  t^  the  Turks  under  Amurath  (Murad) 
I  in  1361,  and  the  residence  of  the  Sultans 
thence  till  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
Since  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78  and 
the  separation  of  Bulgaria,  it  has  lost  nearly 
half  its  population  and  a  large  part  of  its  trade. 
The  old  wall  that  once  surrounded  it,  now 
existent  only  in  a  few  fragments,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  circle  of  modem  forts.  It  has  a 
palace  and  two  fine  bazaars,  besides  schools 
and  mosques.  Pop.  about  83,000,  half  Turks 
and  the  remainder  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Artne- 
tiians  and  Jews. 

It  has  great  historic  interest  as  the  scene 
of  four  events  of  the  first  importance.  (1)  The 
battle  of  Adrianoplc,  9  Aug.  378,  A.a,  the  most 
tremendous  disaster  to  the  Roman  arms  since 
Cannxv  and  incomparably  greater  in  permanent 
effects.  The  Goths,  whose  head  chief  was  Friti' 
gem, —  a  man  of  superior  genius  and  honorable 
character, —  were  being  crowded  southward  by 
the  great  movement  ot  the  Huns  which  culmi- 
nated in  Attila's  occupancy  of  all  central  Europe 
three  generations  later,  and  asked  leave  to  set- 
tle in  the  lands  south  of  the  Danube  they  had 
ravaged  into  semi- desolation.  This  was  granted 
on  condition  thai  they  came  unarmed  and  left 
the  children  of  the  leading  families  in  Roman 
hands  as  hostages;  but  when  the  Goths  com- 
plied, the  impenat  officers,  who  were  to  supply 
them  witb  food,  forced  them  to  pay  famme 
prices  for  it,  and  sold  or  kept  manv  of  the  girls 
for  concubines.  The  enraged  Goths,  in  return, 
carried  fire,  sword  and  plunder  far  down  into 
Thrace ;  driven  back  for  a  time,  they  returned 
in  the  spring  of  378,  reinforced  by  Huns  and 
Alans,  and  their  vanguard  came  near  Con- 
stantinople. The  Emperor  Valens  was  an  in- 
competent but  amlntious  maa     Jealous  of  his 


brilliant  nephew,  Gratian,  who  had  jost  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  Western  barbarUns,  and 
eager  to  fight  before  Gratian  could  join  him 
and  have  the  credit  of  a  fresh  victory,  he  made 
a  long  march  on  a  sultry  day  and  attacked  the 
(joths  with  his  fatigued  troops.  The  Alan  and 
Sannatian  cavalry  surroimded  and  hemmed  in 
the  Roman  infantry,  like  Haonifaal  at  Caniue, 
till  they  could  not  use  their  weapons;  thousands 
were  driven  into  a  marsh;  the  Roman  anny 
was  practically  exterminated ;  Valcns  was 
never  again  seen  alire,  and  the  Goths  obtained 
permanent  possession  of  the  broad  plains  south 
of  the  Danube.  (2)  The  Treaty  of  Adrianoplc, 
1829.  In  thfe  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1828-29, 
Diebitsch  passed  the  Balkans,  advanced  on  Coa- 
stantinople,  and  halting  at  Adrianbple  made  the 
demands  of  a  conqueror,  and  the  panic-stricken 
Turks  acceded  to  everything.  Russia  received 
the  northeast  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  all 
rights  over  the  Caucasus  tribes,  the  district  of 
Akhaltsikh,  and  the  protectorate  over  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia  (now  Rumania);  and  Tur- 
key recomtized  the  independence  of  Greece. 
i3)  The  Trea^  of  San  Stefano  (q.v.),  after 
le  capture  of  Osman's  army  defending  Shipka 
Pass  in  the  war  of  1877~7&  (4)  During  the 
war  of  1912-13,  Adrianople  after  a  si^  of  five 
months  cajutulaied  and  was  cedea  to  the 
Bulgarians  30  May  1913  by  the  Trea^  of  Lon- 
don. The  Turks  reoccupied  the  city  on  20 
July  1913,  and  the  reoccupation  was  confirmed 
29  Sept.  1913,  by  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople. 
From  1914,  in  the  European  War,  Adrianople 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  enemy  warplanes. 
See  War,  European. 

ADRIATIC  SBA,  i'drl-ltlk,  or  GULF 
OP  VBNICB  (ancient  Mare  Adriaticum),  an 
arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  stretching  in  a 
northwestern  direction  from  the  Straits  of 
Otranto,  between  the  east  coast  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula,  and  the  west  coasts  of  Turkey, 
Dalmatia  and  Illyria;  length,  about  480  miles; 


the  north,  between  Istria  and  Venice,  . 
only  from  12  to  20  fathoms,  but  increases  in 
proceeding  south  to  100  fathoms  near  its  cen- 
tre, and  to  500  fathoms  between  its  centre  and 
its  entrance.  At  the  straits  between  Otranto 
and  Valona  its  depth  does  not  exceed  350 
fathoms,  but  increases  very  rapidly  toward  the 
Ionian  Sea.  Its  opposite  shores  present  a 
striking  contrast,  the  east  being  generally  bold 
and  rocW,  lined  with  islands  and  furnished 
with  ^ooo  harbors,  but  thinly  peopled  and  com- 

taratively  sterile;  while  the  west  are  low,  shal- 
>w,  marshy  and  ill  provided  with  harbors, 
though  generally  popiuous  and  fertile.  The 
Adriatic  is  evidently  a  continuation  of  the 
longitudinal  valley  of  the  Po,  forming  a  long 
and  narrow  trou^  between  the  parallel  ranges 
of  the  Apennines  and  the  mountains  of  Illyria. 
The  rivers  which  it  receives,  particularly  the 
Fo,  its  principal  feeder,  have  produced,  and 
are  still  producing,  great  geological  changes 
in  its  basin  by  their  alluvial  dcpouts.  Hence 
Adria,  between  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  which 
^ves  the  sea  its  name,  though  once  a  flourish- 
mg  seaport,  is  now  15  miles  inland.  The  prin- 
cipal trading  ports  on  the  Italian  side  are 
Brindisi,  Bari,  Ancona  and  Venice;  on  the 
opposite    side,    Ragusa,    Flume,    Pirancy  J>ola 
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and  Trieste.  From  Jul;  1915,  tbe  Adriatic  Sea 
was  the  scene  of  great  naval  activity  between 
Italy  and  Austria.    See  Wax,  Eusofean, 

ADSORPTION  (a  variation  of  the  word 
"absorption'}.  The  condensation  of  a  gas  or 
vapor  upon  the  surface  of  a  solid.  The  fact 
that  solid  bodies  arc  capable  of  condensinK 
upon  their  surfaces  air  nlms  or  gas  films  of 
considerable  density  was  probably  &rst  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  physicist  by  tbe  dif- 
ficulty  of  obtaining  a  permanently  good 
vacuum.  Thus  it  was  found  that  a  glass 
globe  (for  example)  might  be  highly  ex- 
hausted, and  yet  atter  a  time  the  vacuiun 
would  be  found  to  be  materially  reduced,  even 
when  it  was  apparently  impossible  that  any  air 
should  have  leaked  in  from  without.  It  is  now 
known  that  unless  special  pains  are  taken  to 
prevent  it,  a  film  or  air  remains  condensed 
against  the  surface  of  the  glass,  even  when 
the  vacuum  through  tbe  general  bulk  of  the 
globe  is  vety  high;  and  air  molecules  from 
Uiis  film  are  gradually  given  oS  until  the 
vacuum  becomes  much  less  ^rfect  than  it  was 
at  first.  To  prevent  this  action  it  is  customary 
to  heat  the  vessel  that  is  beina  exhausted,  as 
die  gas  film  is  largely  driven  o&  from  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  when  th^  are  heated.  See 
Vacuum, 

The  condensation  of  gaseous  films  upon 
die  surfaces  of  solids  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  molecular  attraction  exerted  by  the  solid 
upon  die  gas.  This  molecular  attraction  is  in- 
sensible at  distances  diat  are  easily  measurable, 
but  it  may  be  very  great  at  points  sufficiently 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  solid,  The  expres- 
sion 'sensible  molecular  attraction,*  which  is 
in  use  among  physicists,  is  indefnite,  and  no 
very  precise  statement  can  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  limiting  distance  beyond  which  the  at- 
traction is  not  sensible ;  but  from  the  investi- 
gations of  Quincke,  Plateau,  Uaxwell,  Kelvin 
and  others,  we  may  infer,  m  a  general  way, 
that  molecular  attraction  is  not  sensible  at  a 
greater  distance  than  about  l-200,000th  of  an 
inch.  Hence  it  is  safe  In  say  that  this  is  tbe 
maximum  thickness  that  the  gas  film  condensed 
on  a  solid  surface  can  have. 

Concemit^  the  condition  of  the  gas  in  the 
film  we  can  only  say  that  where  it  is  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  solid  it  probably  has  a 
very  great  density,  this  density  rapidly  falling 
off  as  we  pass  away  from  the  solid.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  the  air 
film  condensed  against  a  solid  cannot  actually 
be  in  the  liquid  state,  because  it  is  not  possible 
for  air  to  exist  in  this  state  at  any  temgerature 
higher  than  220'  below  lero  F.  See  Critical 
Point. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  solid  body  appears 
to  weigh  less  when  it  has  been  recently  heated, 
or  is  still  hot,  than  it  does  when  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  tor  some  time  in  contact  with 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This 
phenomenon  is  apparently  due,  1o  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  variations  in  the  thickness  of 
the  film  of  air  and  moisture  that  the  body  con- 
denses upon  its  surface.  In  accurate  ther- 
mometry (see  Thebmom^ter)  ,  where  the  ^s 
thermometer  is  used  at  a  standard,  great  pains 
are  taken,  in  filling  the  thermometer  bulb  with 
gas,  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  (he  ther- 
mometric  gas  by  moisture  condensed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bulb;  the  bulb  being  repeatedly 


exhausted,  heated  and  refilled,  until  there  u  no 
loiter  the  smallest  chance  of  any  ajqireciable 
^u^  of  the  or^nal  surface  film  remaining. 
The  phenomena  of  adsorption  have  not  yet 
been  fully  studied 

ADULLAM.    Palestine,    a    town    in    the 

Sbephelah  or  southwestern  Judean  coast-land; 
the  centre  of  a  Canaanitish  clan  later  fused 
with  Judahite  Hebrews,  but  not  till  after 
David's  time,  when  it  was  still  'outside  Judah,* 
for  which  reason  he  and  his  400  .freebooters 
took  refuge  in  its  'stronghold*  (not  "cave,»  a 
misreading  which  has  led  to  many  fruitless 
identifications  of  site  and  a  familiar  English 
nickname  -^  see  below)  when  outlawed  by  Saul 
(I  Sam.  xxii).  He  also  dwelt  there  when  at 
war  with  the  Philistines,  Rchoboam  fortified 
it.  In  Judas  Maccabxus'  time  it  was  in 
*Idumza,*  as  he  stopped  there  when  he  raided 
that  territory. 

ADULLAMITES,  in  English  history,  the 
Liberals  who  left  their  party  in  1866  and  joined 
the  Conservatives,  to  oppose  extension  of  the 
franchise  by  Mr,  Gladstone  and  Ear]  Russell. 
John  Bright  in  a  speech  compared  them  to  the 
outlaws  in  the  Cave  of  AduUam;  to  which 
Lord  Elcho  retorted  that  the  band  was  hourly 
increasing,  and  would  deliver  the  Parliament 
from  the  tyranny  of  Saul  (Gladstone)  and  bis 
armorbearer  (Bright).  The  group  was  also 
known  as  «The  Cave,» 

ADULT  EDUCATION.    See  EmjCAMOU, 

ADULTERATION  ("making  odier- 
wise*),  in  its  legal  sense  the  deceiving  of  buy- 
ers of  goods  as  to  their  quality  by  secretly  add- 
ing or  taking  away  basic  constituents.  Tbe 
element  of  deception  must  be  present ;  openly 
selling  any  mixture,  however  poor,  is  not  adul- 
teration legally  or  morally.  In  current  usage 
the  terra  is  restricted  to  food  products,  drugs 
and  dyestuffs.  The  adulteration  of  coinage  is 
termed  "counterfeiting*  (q.v.)  that  of  unsound 
meat,  fish,  etc.,  "doctoring,*  a  term  which,  with 
"sophistication,*  is  also  used  for  wines  and 
liquors.     Adulterated  woolen  fabrics  are  collo- 


gain  more  profit ;  with  costly  wares,  either  by 
diluting  them  with  dieaper  ones,  or  by  remov- 
ing some  valuable  element  for  separate  sale; 
with  cheap  ones,  to  make  them  look  like  or 
have  the  flavor  of  costlier  ones ;  with  spoiled 
or  damaged  ones,  to  make  them  app^r  sound. 
Most  adulterations  are  not  directly  injurious  to 
health,  the  public  being  cheated  rather  than 
pmsoned  and  it  is  to  some  extent  a  copartner 
in  the  deception,  as  the  cost  of  wholly  pure 
articles  would  ^eatly  curtail  buying.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  forced  into  such  co- 
partnership bjf  inability  to  find  or  know  the 
good  when  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  wastes 
money  by  paying  for  a  pure  article  and  receiv- 
ing an  adulterated  one.  And  as  the  reduction 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  food  is  itself  a  great 
evil;  as  the  extent  or  harmfulness  of  adultera- 
tions cannot  be  known  offhand  and  tends  always 
to  grow  worse  as  the  maker  rtows  greedier 
and  his  character  deteriorates  from  losing  his 
self-respect  (itself  a  great  social  evil)  ;  as  hon- 
est dealers  are  not  only  prejudiced  by  unfair 
competition,  and  suspected  of  fraud  when 
qnalities  are  poor,  but  often  c'  '         >  - 
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same  course  in  self-dc  Cense ;  and  aa  hasty  addi- 
tions of  cheap  materiaU  are  always  bable  to 
corae  from  diseased  sources  and  CBBQace  public 
safety,— modern  legiGlatioo  constantly  broadens 
its  scope  in  dealins  with  this  otfense  alike  from 
a  pecuniary,  a  sanitary  and  a  moral  standpoint, 
lenorance  is  not  considered  a  valid  excuse  to  a 
dealer  who  sells  adulterated  wares  uodor  the 
ordinary  trade  title;  the  offense  is  a  fraud  at 
common  law,  and  he  may  be  compelled  to  take 
bade  the  goods  or  fair  damages. 


that  it  was  practised  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  comic  dramatists  have  dive^^- 
ing  references  to  the  'doctoring"  of  stale  fish, 
English  statutes  exist  from  1266  with  penalties 
for  debasing  beer  or  wine  and  selling  inferior 
bread  or  meat,  while  tea  (see  below)  had 
later  a  special  statute;  and  the  law-makers 
have  never  ceased  struggling  with  the  problem. 
But  the  first  great  general  agitation  was  in 
1851,  when  the  London  Lancet  aroused  the 
public  by  a  special  investigaiioa.  publishing 
analyses  and  names  of  dealers;  and  the  first 

Sirhamentary  commission  was  appointed.  The 
rst  general  adulteration  act  was  passed  in 
1860. 

The  chief  articles  subject  to  adulteration 
have  been,  first  of  course,  the  great  staples  of 
Me.  flour  and  bread,  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
with  beer,  wines,  liquors  and  tobacco,  staple  in 
use  if  not  neeOi  relishes  and  seasonings,  as 
sugar,  honev,  preserves,  vinegar,  pickles,  con- 
diments and  spices;  oil  and  lard;  tea,  coSe^ 
cocoa  and  chocolate j  confectionery;  drius  and 
dyestuffs.  The  selection  and  extent  of  adultera- 
tions vary  indefinitdy  with  place  and  time ;  as 
cost  or  popular  wealth  differs  in  different  coun- 
tries and  epochs^  adulterations  common  m  ope 
place  or  generation  are  almost  unknown  in  an- 
other. 

Beer.— The  objects  of  its  adulteration  are 
three :  To  give  artificial  strength  to  weak  beer, 
to  disguise  the  badness  of  poor  or  spoiled  beer 
and  to  keep  it  from  spoiling.  The  most  com- 
mon adulteration  is  the  substitution  of  quassia, 
S:ntian,  aloes  or  other  bitter  extract  for  the 
tter  principle  of  hops.  Capsicum  is  added  to 
give  pungency  and  flaxseed  and  glucose  to  give 
the  body  which  should  be  derived  from  malt. 
^rbonic  acid  {^  is  forced  into  imitation  beer 
to  give  it  "life?  Alum,  potash,  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  salt,  used  to  make  beer  keep,  are  not 
re^rded  as  deleterious  adulterants.  Salicylic 
acid  is  the  preservative  most  commonly  used, 
and  benzoic  acid  and  sulphites  perhaps  as  fre- 
quently. Formaldehyde  is  also  a  frequent  ad- 
oitioo.  A  common  practice  is  to  fumigate  beer 
ca^s  with  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  the  beer 
afterward  put  into  the  casks  takes  up  enough 
of  the  add  to  preserve  it.  Wild  cherries,  vari- 
'  ous  herbs  and  foliages,  etc,  are  employed  to 
improve  a  poor  flavor.  They  are  cheats  but 
not  injurious. 

Butter. —  A  formidable  list  may  be  made 
of  butter  adulterants  at  different  times  and 
places, — chalk  (npsum,  alum  and  borax,  bo- 
racic  and  salicylic  adds,  glucose,  flour,  etc.: 
but  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  reduced 
to  water,  buttermilk,  cheese,  salt  and  oleomar- 


Tbe  latter  is  hardly  adulteration  either  in  bad 


intent  or  bad  effect;  the  public  universally  con- 
nects a  yellow  tiitf  with  richness  in  cream, — 
quite  irrationally,  as  the  milk  of  many  cows 
gives  butter  as  white  as  tallow,  yet  of  perfect 
quality  and  taste,—  and  the  harmless  jngmenta 
merely  remove  incorrect  jirejudices.  The  first 
four  others  are  equally  innocuous  (save  that 
buttermilk  makes  it  grow  rancid  more  quickly; 
it  is  usually  carelessness  or  incompetence 
rather  than  fraud)  and  are  mere  diluents.  In 
norrnal  butter,  water  should  not  exceed  12  per 
cent  and  salt  5  per  cent.  By  adding  certain 
chetnicals  to  butter  and  churning  them  together 
the  butter  may  be  made  to  take  up  from  25  to 
35  per  cent  of  water  and  10  per  cent  of  salt. 
Oleomai^rine  is  not  even  an  inferior  product 
in  any  respect;  its  nutritive  value  equals  that 
of  butter  and  it  keeps  better;  and  the  severiQr 
of  the  laws  regulating  its  manufacture  and  in- 
spection guarantee  its  quality  beyond  that  of 
any  other  manufactured  article.  Its  use  as  ao 
adulterant  is  to  be  condemned  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  in  selling  oleomargarine  at 
butter  prices.  Glucose  is  sometimes  found  as 
an  adulteratitm  in  butter  to  the  amount  of  10 
per  cent.  The  chemical  preservatives  deemed 
adulterants  in  butter  are  borax  and  boric  add 
chiefly  and  rarely  formaldehyde  and  salicylic 
and  sulphurous  adds. 

CheMo^—  English  cheeses  are  practically  . 
not  adulterated.  Fancy  foreign  cheeses,  as  the 
Swiss,  etc,  often  contain  coloring  matter  and 
potato  meal.  American  cheese  is  by  law  per- 
mitted to  contain  coloring  matter  and  is  re- 
«uired  to  contain  *in  its  water-free  substance 
not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  milk  fat*  How- 
ever, it  is  not  forbidden  to  sell  cheese  with  less 
than  this  proportion  of  milk  fat  provided  it  is 
lold  as  'skimmed  cheese,'  a  proviuon  too 
commonly  ignored.  A  frequent  deception 
practiced  b  the  substitution  of  some  cheap  fat 
to  cheese  for  the  natural  butter  fat  of  the  milk 
sldnuned  before  being  made  into  cheese. 

Cocoa  aad  ChocoUte.— The  chief  adulter- 
ants are  starch  and  sugar;  but  they  have  also 
contained  wheat  and  potato  flour,  sawdust,  c»ls 
and  fats  and  other  things,  with  iron  rust  as  col- 
oring matter.  Ground  cocoa  shells  and  ar- 
rowroot arc  common  adulterants.  The  tests 
are  for  theobromine  (the  characteristic  prin- 
dple  of  the  cacao  bean),  fat,  starch,  inorganic 
natter,  etc. 

CoSec —  Its  usual  adulterations  are  seeds 
(roasted  peas,  beans,  etc.)  or  roots  (chicory, 
dandelion,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  etc)  wiu 
caramel  to  color  thdr  gray  tint  All  these  are 
mere  diluents ;  though  there  are  some  who 
actually  prefer  an  admixture  of  chicory  for 
its  flavor  though  it  gives  black,  bicter  and  mud- 
dy grounds.  It  ^  and  the  roots  may  be  easily 
detected  hy  putting  a  little  of  the  sample  into 
a  glass  of  water;  each  bit  of  chicory  or  other 
root  will  be  soon  the  centre  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  doud  which  will  rapidly  spread  till  the 
water  is  all  colored.  A  more  serious  adultera- 
tion is  made  by  adding  'coffee  pellets,* — imi- 
tation coffee  beans  made  of  roasted  wheat, 
peas,  and  molasses — to  bean  coffee.  These 
are  not  discovered  by  the  usual  purchaser  and 
when  groimd  disappear  in  the  dust  and  chaff. 
Coloring  matters  are  frequently  used  to  make 
an  inferior  grade  of  raw  coffee  resemble  a 
high-priced  grade.  There  are  also  chemical 
teste  for  boUi  tea  and  coffee,  by  detentuning 
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tbe  amount  of  theine  or  caffeine,  the  percentage 
of  matter  soluble  in  water,  treatment  with  hot 
mineral  acids  which  increase  the  sugar  in  cof- 
fee but  not  in  chicory,  etc.  The  microscope, 
however,  is  the  most  effective  detector  of  adul- 
terations in  coffee 

Confectioaery. — The  extreme  cheapness  of 
sugar  has  practically  put  an  end  to  the  adul- 
teration of  all  but  the  very  poorest  grades  of 
candies:  and  those  mainly  with  the  harmless 
terra  alba,  or  pipe-clay,  and  paraffin  wax.  The 
term  'sugar,*  however,  in  this  use  of  it  in- 
cludes glucose  or  com  syrup,  permitted  by  law 
to  be  used  in  food  products.  A  wide  ran^  of 
coal-tar  colors  are  used  but  in  such  minute 
quantities  as  to  be  considered  harmless. 

.  Distilled  Liqaora, —  Whisky,  brandy  and 
rum  are  often  purely  factitious,  beiojg  made 
from  caramel  and  dilute  alcohol  and  ^ven  the 
characteristic  flavors  by  ethers  of  various  sorts 
and  fusel  oil  (often  left  in  genuine  whisky, 
etc.,  from  carelessness  or  Krudgingj  the  cost  of 
purification,  and  recoenizable  By  its  nauseous 
smell  when  a  little  of  it  is  evaporated  in  the 
band).  The  more  common  adulterants  are 
raisin  syrup,  prune  juice  and  glucose,  with 
creosote,  cayenne  pepper  and  "cognac  oil* 
(made  from  cocoanuts)   for  flavoring. 

Drugs. —  The  adulteration  in  each  case  is 
!>pecial,  with  some  article  looking  like  the  gen- 
uine but  inert.  This  is,  of  course,  potential 
manslaughter  wholesale,  as  each  prescription 
made  from  such  materials  might  cost  a  life. 
Unfortunately,  a  large  Ijart  of  the  drugs  are 
imported  and  the  fraud  is  probably  committed 
before  they  come  to  this  country  at  all.  Many 
of  the  adulterations  of  drugs,  however,  must 
be  considered  accidental ;  they  consist  of  dirt 


There  are  also  the  more  serious  deteriorations 
from  age  or  careless  handling,  which  amount 
practically  to  adulteration.  Among  this  latter 
class  are  especially  articles  in  which  the  valued 
ingredients  are  essential  oils,  as  in  cinnamon, 
cloves,  peppermint  leaves,  lavender  flowers,  etc. 
When  not  intelligently^  cared  for  these  articles 
lose  their  active  principles  by  evaporation. 

In  the  line  of  chemicals  many  of  these  acci- 
dental adulterations  exist  and  the  labelling  of 
such  substances  *  CP."  (chemically  pure) 
should  never  be  taken  at  its  face  value  but 

C roved  by  rigid  tests.    At  the  same  time  it  must 
t  borne  in  mind  that  a  failure  to  meet  all  the 


Standards  are  ^eneralljr  established  with  but 
one  or  two  objects  primarily  in  view  and  a 
condemned  chemical  may  be  entirely  suited  {o 
another  use. 

Among  intentional  adulterations  in  this 
class  may  be  mentioned  as  examples :  AlcohoL 
with  wood  alcohol;  beeswax,  with  starch  and 
ceresin  artificially  colored ;  geranium  oil,  with 
gingergrass  oil ;  glycerine,  with  glucose  and 
cane  sugar;  linseed  oil,  with  mineral  oils;  lin- 
seed meal,  deprived  of  its  natural  oil  which  is 
■restored*  with  cheaper  oils-  phcnacetine,  with 
the  cheaper  acetanilid ;  Seidlitz  powders,  with 
Epsom  and  Glauber's  salts;  soaps,  with  starch, 
flour,  mineral  oils  and  excess  of  water;  tea 
sweepings  (for  the  manufacture  of  caffeine), 
with  many  sorts  of  leaves  and  dirt ;  turi>entine, 
with  kerosene,  etc.,  etc.     Many  drugs  in  leaf 


and  root  form  have  had  their  active  principles 
removed  by  distillation  or  solution  and  some 
powdered  drugs  show  an  admixture  with  flax- 
seed meal  an<f  variously  tinted  sawdust. 

DyMtuSa.-— These  are  very  variously  adul-  | 

terated  with  cheaper  dyes,  determinaUe,  if  at  ' 

all,  by  expert  chemical  examination. 

Flour  and  Bread^  Flour  is  not  much  adul- 
terated in  the  United  States,  though  it  is  in 
Europe,  where  the  masses  are  poorer.  The 
chief  admixture  is  ground  gypsum  or  other  i 

minerals,  which  can  be  detected  with  the  mi-  ' 

CToscope ;  diluents  but  harmless.  Wheat  flour 
is  loo  often  adulterated  with  com,  rye  flour 
with  both  com  and  low  grade  wheat  and  hudi^ 
wheat  flour  with  all  three.  The  chief  illa[iti- 
mate  additions  to  bread  are  alum  and  sulpnatc 
of  coi^r,  to  whiten  it  or  correct  sourness.  | 

Alum  in  baking-powder  is  not  thought  objec- 
tionable, the  heat  of  bakin(^  converting  the 
mixture  into  insoluble  alutmnum  phosphate; 
and  by  itself  its  chief  harm  is  in  disguising 
any  sourness  of  the  bread.  Copper  sulphate 
is  always  dangerous.  Both  are  tested  by  dis- 
solving gelatine,  laid  for  some  honrs  on  a  sop 
of  bread,  in  a  wood-alcohol  tincture  of  log- 
wood with  ammonium  carbonate,  which  turns 
blue  for  alum  and  green  for  the  copper  salt 
Honey. —  Strained  hon<v,  a  costly  article 
when  pure,  is  often  heavily  adulterated  with 
glucose  syrup,  invert-sugar,  cane  sugar,  ge!a-  I 

tioe,  etc.     An  educated  taste  is  a  better  guide  | 

to  &ese  than  an^  analysis,  as  that  of  native 
flower-fed  honey  is  t>eyond  counterfeiting;  but 
^emical  analysis  can  detect  most  of  them. 
Formerly  comb  honey  was  regarded  as  neces- 
sarily pure  hut  modem  beekeepers  have  been 
able  to  feed  their  bees  with  glucose  and  cane- 
sugar  syrup  which  tbe  bees  innocently  store  in 
the  combs  as  readily  as  they  do  pure  honey. 
The  charge  has  been  made  by  English  chemists 
that  American  combs  are  often  made  of  par- 
afline:  this  is  most  improbable  as  tbe  profit 
would  be  extremely  small;  and  a  ver^  simple 
test  will  decide  it  The  microscope  will  show 
pollen  grains  in  the  real  wax  and  warm  sul- 
phuric add  will  blacken  beeswax  but  not  par- 
Lard.— Hogs'  lard  is  frequently  adulterated 
w'th  stearine,  tallow  and  cottonseed  oil;  other 
vegetable  oils  such  as  peanut  oil,  corn  oil  and 
cocoanut  oil  are  more  rarely  used  The  worst 
adulteration  is  water,  which  is  successfully 
incorporated  with  the  lard  under  pressure  and, 
of  course,  sold  at  the  price  of  lard.  A  common 
commercial  fraud  is  the  selling  of  low-grade 
hog  fat  for  'leaf  lard,'  the  choice  layers  of 
fat  from  cert^n  tissues  of  the  animal. 

Milk. —  The  adulterations  of  milk  are  re- 
ducible to  five :  Diluting,  skimming,  replacing 
tbe  skimmed  cream  with  cheaper  animal  fats, 
coloring  to  give  if  the  look  of  cream  and  add- 
ing preservatives  or  correctives  to  keeo  it  from 
sounng  or  to  sweeten  its  taste  when  beginning 
to  turn.  Its  use  as  the  staff  of  life  for  chil- 
dren and  invalids  makes  its  purity  one  of  the 
most  exigent  demands  and  its  poor  quality  or 
innutritiousness  a  direct  or  promoting  source 
of  widespread  disease  and  death.  In  some  great 
cities  pure  milk  is  not  attainable  for  the  masses 
at  any  price  within  the  means  of  ordinary 
workmen ;  the  dairy  districts  within  reach  of 
tbe  dty  by  train,  during  any  time  it  will  keep 
sweet  and  not  chum,  cannot  supply  enoa^  for 
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all  and  it  is  inevitably  diluted  with  water  and 
more  or  less  of  it  treated  with  chemicals. 
Tins  adulteration  may  be  still  further  in- 
creased by  slamming  oS  of  the  cream  i 


likely  to  be  free  from  the  bacteria  of  disease 
(dijititheria,  WphcMd  and  scarlet-fever  out- 
breaks have  been  repeatedly  traced  to  this 
cause,  sometimes  merely  from  cooling  leaky 
cans  in  the  tainted  water) ;  from  decaying  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter,  or  from  the  germs 
with  which  street  dirt  is  laden.  {The  contam- 
ination from  sores  on  cows  kept  in  tmsanitary 
condidoni  belongs  to  another  subject).  As  to 
the  effect  of  the  adulterations :  Skim-milk  is 
a  cheap  and  valuable  food  for  blood-making 
proton,  as  evinced  by  the  cheese  made  from 
It ;  but  it  should  be  sold  as  such,  otherwise  in- 
fants and  invalids  who  need  the  milk  fat  may 
be  injured  Other  fats  do  not  replace  the 
characterbtic  and  valuable  qualities  of  the 
cream.  Of  the  chemicals  used  to  preserve 
milk  for  short  periods,  fonnaldehyoe  (also 
used  tor  preserving  other  foods)  is  most  com- 
monly emplc^ed.  One  part  of  formaldehyde 
in  10;000  parts  of  milk  will  keep  the  milk  sweet 
for  five  d^s.  In  this  i>roportion  it  has  not 
been  proved  injurious  to  infants.  It  is  usually 
added  in  only  half  this  proportion,  preserving 
the  milk  for  three  days.  It  is  urged  against 
its  use  that  it  destroys  beneficent  l>actena  in 
the  milk.  Borax,  salt  and  carbonate  of  soda 
are  also  used;  neither  they  nor  the  amotio 
used  to  give  the  milk  a  cream  color  are  harm- 
ful in  themselves,  but  only  as  disusing  the 
real  quality  of  the  milk  sold.  Bemoic  acid  and 
salicylic  add  are  also  found  by  milk  inspectors 
in  some  samples.  Gine  sugar,  glucose,  starch, 
gelatine  and  even  chalk  are  used  to  bring  up 
diluted  milk  to  a  density  which  will  stand  the 
lactometer  test.  In  some  instances  this  lias 
bra)  done  br  adding  condensed  skimmed  milk 
and  some  ou. 

The  method  of  testing^  for  dilution  is  by 
the  lactometer  to  determine  specific  gravity, 
which  is  lowered  by  admixture  of  water;  m 
exact  reverse,  it  detects  slamming  (which  in- 
creases specific  gravity  by  removing  the  lighter 
cream)  by  showing  normal  specific  gravity 
when  locJcs  and  taste  are  inferior.  Skimming 
is  also  inferred  from  increase  in  transparency, 
as  indicated  b^  the  lactoscope;  opaque  normal 
milk  needs  thinning  with  a  certain  percentage 
of  water  before  a  dark  object  or  black  line 
drawn  on  a  white  surface  will  show  throurii ; 
the  less  water  a  given  sample  needs  for  this 
visibility,  the  less  cream  it  contains.  For  more 
precise  determination  the  chemist  finds  the 
amount  of  solids  in  a  sample  fay  evaporating  a 
mixture  of  milk  and  ncwly-hcated  asbestos  and 
w^ghing  the  residue;  the  amount  of  fats,  by 
dissolving  thera  out  with  ether  from  a  measured 
strip  of  blotting  paper  and  evaporating.  Wa- 
tering may  often  be  detected  by  testing  for 
nitrates,  which  milk  does  not  contain  and  most 
water  does,  and  contaminated  water  practically 
always.  The  detection  of  animal  fats  used  to 
replace  cream  is  not  easy,  though  the  butyrates 
have  some  individual  qualities. 

Hnrtard.—  This  is  perhaps  the  most  heavily 
and  universally  adulterated  article  in  the  mar- 
ket; only  a  small  percentage  of  it  is  pure. 
For  one  haimless   adulteration   the  public   is 


responsible,  as  for  butter-color  and  pickle- 
green  ;  that  of  turmeric  or  coal-tar  color  to 
give  il  the  bright  yellow  demanded  by  cus- 
tomers, while  real  mustard  is  very  dull.  But 
it  is  usually  diluted  with  starch, —  wheat,  com 
or  rice, —  millet,  rape-seed,  flaxseed,  old  tur- 
nip- or  radish-seed,  charlock  (wild  mustard) 
seed,  cayenne  pepper,  corn-meal,  gypsum  and 
wheat-bran.  The  adulteration  is  so  lar^e  in 
some  samples  of  mustard-paste  that  salicylic 
acid  is  added  to  keep  it  from  spoiling.  For 
starch,  easy  tests  are  iodine,  which  turns  it 
blue,  and  its  thickening  in  boiling  water;  for 
mineral  matter  the  chemist  determines  the 
amount  of  ash.  For  the  others,  though  the 
microscope  is  useful,  the  best  remedy  b  to  pay 
for  a  blown  brand, —  which  indeed  is  best 
of  all. 

Olive  Oil.— A  large  part  of  the  so-called 
oUve  oil  of  the  market  is  cottonseed,  peanut 
or  mustard  oil  or  greatly  mixed  with  it;  prob- 
ably the  equal  in  quality  and  taste  of  the  genu- 
ine (as  it  is  indistinguishable),  but  a  fraud  in 
price  through  deception.  The  very  finest  qual- 
ity of  olive  oil  is  rarely  adulterated  as  the 
taste  is  easily  impaired  by  even  a  slight  admix- 
ture. Tests:  Nitric  add  turns  oUve  oil  from 
pale  green  to  dark  green  within  a  few'  minutes. 
Should  the  color  change  to  orange  or  brownish, 
■ome  other  oil  is  present 

Pickles  and  Canned  Qoods.— The  public 
demand  for  bH^t  green  [Hckles  has  been 
gratified  by  boiling  them  in  copper  kettles  with 
vinegar  and  some  alum,  the  vinegar  forming 
the  highly  poisonous  acetate  of  copper  with 
the  kettle  and  coloring  the  pickles  green  fay 
forming  albuminate  or  leguminate  of  copper 
on  the  surface  of  the  pickles.  As  only  a  minute 
proportion  of  the  copper  salt  remains  in  the 
liquid  the  determination  of  its  presence  is  a 
task  for  the  analytical  chemist  The  same 
process  is  said  to  be  gone  throu^  with  peas; 
and  even  the  copper  salts  directly  added,  which 
would  be  a  basis  for  a  criminal  prosecution. 
The  presence  of  metallic  salts  from  the  can 
results  from  the  action  of  certain  vegetable 
substances  on  the  tin  coating  and  upon  the 
iron  after  the  tin  is  dissolved.  These  sub- 
stances are  not  necessarily  acids,  as  canned 
pumpkin  will  show  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  tin  salts  than  does  canned  plums.  These 
salts  of  tin  have  not  been  proved  deleterious, 
and,  besides,  oxide  of  tin  would  make  the 
canned  food  too  nauseous  to  eat  long  before 
it  reached  even  a  medicinal  proportion,  and 
oxide  of  lead  has  not  been  found  in  any  quan- 
,tity.  By  far  the  greatest  dan^r  in  canned 
foods  is  that  due  to  carelessness  m  the  canning 
process,  resulting  in  the  development  of  putre- 
factive ptomaines  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  many  deaths. 

Preserves,  Jams,  Jellies. —  Gelatine  and 
glue  are  often  used  to  help  the  fruit  to  jelly 
(not  always  an  easy  thing  to  assure  even  by 
experts)  and  are  often  not  restricted  to  the 
amount  needed;  the  goods  are  also  artifidally 
colored  aftd  flavored  with  so-called  "fruit  oils," 
chemical  analysis  being  needed  to  determine 
the  constituents.  The  demand  for  cheap  jams 
and  jellies  brings  into  the  market  concoctions 
of  glucose  and  apple  juice  artificially  flavored 
and  colored  to  conform  to  the  name  on  the 
lafaed  on  the  jar.  In  some  instances  a  little  real 
fruit  is  scattered  through  the  material.     Th« 
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deception  is  self-evident,  as  every  housewife 
knows  the  invossibility  of  making  such  goods 
at  the  price.  Zinc  oxide  has  been  found  in 
preserves,  from  its  use  as  cement  to  make  cov- 
ers of  jars  airtight  Most  of  the  cheap  prod- 
ucts contain  the  allowable  percentage  of  ben- 
zoate  of  soda  to  prevent  tbeir  decay.  To  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  sweetness  in  the  glucose 
saccharine  is  a  frequent  addition.  The  apple- 
pulp  from  cider-miils  is  a  common  basis  of 
cheap  jams  and  this  is  sometimes  given  body 
by  the  addition  of  boiled  starch,  agar-agar  or 
(iextrine.  If  in  ^ood  condition  none  of  these 
adulterations  is  injurious  to  health.  The  fraud 
is  in  the  name  ^mder  which  they  are  sold. 

Spice*:  Nntmeg,  Pepper,  Cinnunon,  Mftcc, 
Cloves,  Allspice,  etc— Whole  spices  are  gen- 
erally thought  safe  from  adulteration;  but 
they  are  not,  as  inferior  members  of  the  same 
species  may  be  substituted  for  them  with  im- 
mense loss  of  quality,  exactly  as  if  crab-apples 
were  sold  for  dessert  amies.  Thus,  wild  nut- 
megs are  often  sold  for  the  cultivated  ones  and 
cassia  almost  always  for  cinnamon.  The 
method  of  detection  is  to  know  the  genuine. 
For  instance,  the  best  nutmegs  are  about  an 
inch  long  and  shaped  Ulce  a  damson  plum, 
wei^  one-seventh  to  one- fifth  of  an  otmce 
and  exude  oil  liberally  when  pricked  with  a 
pin;  the  wild  ones  are  small  and  pointed  and 
have  less  oil  and  fragrance.  The  genuine  Cey- 
lon cinnamon  is  a  thin  small  roll,  of  delicate 
flavor  which  lasts  long  in  the  tnouth,  and  tears 
rather  than  breaks;  the  cassia  cinnamon  is 
much  coarser  and  thicker,  breaks  but  does  not 
tear,  is  rather  mudlannous  when  chewed  and 
has  a  strong  woodv  navor.  Cloves  are  adul- 
terated by  tnaking  thero  absorb  water,  of  which 
they  will  take  up  a  great  deal  to  increase  their 
weight.  Another  form  of  adulteration  is  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  essentia!  oil  and  the 
subsequent  sale  of  this  exhausted  spice  at  reg- 
ular prices. 

The  immense  adulteration  of  ground  spices 
makes  their  convenience  a  costly  purchase.  At 
the  outset,  sawdust  and  starch  are  added  even 
to  the  best,  to  absorb  the  oil  which  makes  them 
difficult  to  grind;  and  it  rarely  slops  there. 
Of  12  specimens  called  'ground  cinnamon"  ex- 
amined by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health, 
only  three  contained  any  ciimamon  whatever 
and  even  those  were  largely  mixed  with  cassia 
and  sawdust ;  the  others  were  almost  entirely 
composed  of  those  ingredients,  two  were  saw- 
dust with  a  very  little  cassia  and  one  was 
pure  sawdust.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  allspice, 
70  per  cent  of  the  pepper,  82  per  cent  of  the 
cinnamon,  57  per  cent  of  the  cassia,  76  per 
cent  of  the  cloves,  and  66  per  cent  of  the  ginger, 
was  adulterated.  The  most  universal  adultera- 
tions are  starch  for  bulk,  mustard  for  pun- 
gency and  turmeric  for  color.  Other  substances 
used  are  cocoanut  shells,  rice,  charcoal,  sand, 
ground  date  and  olive  stones,  buckwheat  hulls 
and  the  ground  shells  of -walnuts,  brazil  nuts 
and  almonds  and  corn  meal.  Ginger^  like 
cloves,  is  often  exhausted  by  removing  its  es- 
sential oil  with  alcohol  or  even  by  soaking  in 
water  to  procure  the  *water  extract*  used  in 
making  ginger  ale.  Black  pepper  demands  a 
special  note,  as  it  is  the  exception  rather  than 
tnc  rule  to  find  it  pure.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  samples  examined  in  the  past  have  con- 
tained no  pepper  at  all.     "Pepper  dust"    (the 


sweepings  of  warehouses,  in  trade  a  regular 
article  of  sale  as  'P.  D."),  mustard  hnsks, 
ground  wheal,  corn  or  rice,  capsicum,  and  even 
gypsum  and  sand,  have  been  found  in  it.  Red 
or  cayenne  pepper  is  much  purer  than  blade 
pepper  and  is  mainly  adulterated  with  flour, 
cradcers,  rice,  turmenc,  red  ochre  and  coal-tar 
dyes.  Ground  mace  often  contains  cradcer  dust 
tinted  with  Venetian  red. 

Sogar. —  White  cane  sugar  has  become  so 
cheap  that  it  does  not  pa^  to  adulterate  it  and 
the  old-time  adulterants  like  marbie-dust,  tarra 
alba,  etc,  have  practically  disappeared  except 
in  cheap  confectionery.  Sand  was  never  mnch 
used  except  in  brown  sugar  (4  per  cent  has 
been  said  to  be  unavoidable  in  raw  Uanila 
sugars,  but  any  percentage  is  indictable  if  the 
direct  addition  can  be  proved)  and  glucose  has 
taken  its  place;  equally  healthful  with  cane 
sugar  but,  of  course^  a  fraud,  as  lacldng  in 
sweetening  power,   and  a  deception. 

Tea.—  Owin^  to  its  cost  and  the  difficulty  of 
judging  its  quaUty  b^  the  eye  or  taste,  tea  has 
always  been  an  article  easily  susceptible  to 
adulteration  since  its  introduction  into  the 
West;  fortunately,  more  than  most  products, 
the  price  is  an  index  of  the  quality  and  it  is 
easy  to  procure  a  good  article  by  paying  for  it. 
It  has  die  distinction  of  having  bad  a  special 
law  passed  to  prevent  its  adulteration,  and  for 
the  most  curious  reason  imaginable:  tlie  Act 
of  17  Geo.  Ill  alleges  that  the  admixture  of  the 
leaves  of  sloe,  ash,  elder  and  otBer  trees  and 
shrubs  with  it  was  working  great  injury  to  the 
local  timber  and  under^rowm.  Being  a  luxury 
w4iase  cost  presses  heavily  on  the  very  poor,  its 
substitutes  within  the  means  of  that  class  have 
usually  none  of  the  characteristic  properties, 
good  or  bad,  of  the  genuine  and  are  mere 
flavored  warm  drinks;  curiously,  the  poisonous 
adulteration  alleged  against  it  (groundlessly), 
that  of  obtaining  its  green  color  from  copper 
pans,  was  against  the  very  costliest  brand  of 
all.  It  has  been  found,  howeverj  that  tea  is 
"faced"  with  Prussian  blue  and  mdigo,  soap- 
stone,  plumbago  and  gypsum.  But  the  stuff 
sold  to  the  poor,  besides  spent  tea~leaves  and 
those  of  various  plants,  as  abov^  has  been 
found  to  contain  sheer  dirt,  sweeprogs,  brick- 
dust,  iron  filings  and  iron  salts,  sand,  etc.,  tm- 
wholesome  and  liable  to  contain  disease  germs. 
Catechu  is  sometimes  added  to  give  increased 
astringenqy.  Owing  to  careful  inspection  veiy 
little  tea  in  the  American  market  is  adulterated 
otherwise  than  by  mixing  a  lower  grade  tee 
with  a  more  expensive  one  and  selling  the  mix- 
ture at  the  top  price.     See  Tea. 

Tobacccr—  Color  and  flavor  are  often  given 
to  inferior  grades  by  artificial  means.  No  leaf 
is  known  whidi  will  counterfeit  the  tobacco 
leaf  outright.  SnufI,  however,  lends  itselt 
readily  to  debasement  by  colored  powder,  and 
lime  and  cbromate  of  lead  have  been  found 
in  it. 

ViBegar. —  The  most  usual  form  of  adtil- 
teration  is  thinning  down  with  water,  then  re- 
storing the  lost  acidity  with  sulfdiuric,  muriatic, 
nitric  or  other  cheap  mineral  acids.  The  first 
is  easily  detected  by  the  considerable  predp- 
tate  when  barium  chloride  is  added ;  the  second 
hy  a  white  fior.culent  precipitate  on  adding  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Nitric 
acid  needs  special  chemical  tests  only  to  be 
performed   by  an   expert.    Imitation   vinegars 
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are  made  by  the  acetic  fermentation  of  malt 
sugar,  cane  sugar  and  alcohol,  all  diluted  with 
water  to  a  degree  where  the  ferment  will  work. 
These  vinegars,  of  course,  derive  their  acidity 
from  acetic  acid.  Thev  lack  the  Havor  of  ap- 
^le-juice.  However,  tnis  is  sometinies  added, 
together  with  a  proportion  of  pulp  from  the 
cider-mills,  to  coimterfeit  the  body  and  taste 
of  pure  ader-vinegar. 

Wines. —  Naturally  their  chief  adulteraots 
are  water  aod  alcohol,  to  increase  bulk  or 
strength;  colors  and  flavors,  astringents,  etc.— 
caramel,  logwood,  glycerine,  syrups,  etc, —  to 
give  artificial  quaUties  resembling  wines  of  re- 
pute; salicylic  acid  to  prevent  souring;  gyp- 
sum to  precipitate  organic  matters  that  mudoy 
the  wine  (the  latter  itijurious  as  tikely  to  turn 
into  acid  ^tassium  sulphate) ;  sugar  in  the 
must,  to  increase  .the  alcohol,  etc.  Natural 
colors  like  fruit  juices  and  coctuneal  are  harm- 
less; aniline  colors  not  always.  The  chemical 
tests  are  too  special  lo  be  detailed  in  a  popular 
work.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  by  far 
the  leading  adulteration  consists  in  the  wine 
not  being  real  fermented  g[rape-juice  at  all; 
this  applies  only  to  foreign  wmes,  die  American 
being  generally  pure  and  i)raciically  the  only 

girc  wines  at  moderate  price  on  Uie  market 
eal  wine  from  foreign  vineyards  is  a  costly 
article  and  the  better  grades  are  pledged  years 
ahead  to  the  great  foreign  courts,  noble  houses 
and  private  European  buyers.  Cheap  foreign 
wines  should  be  understood  from  the  outset 
to  be  made  either  from  exhausted  grape-ddns 
or  raisins  treated  with  alcohol  and  water  (it 
is  not  for  dessert  use  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  California  raisin  crop  b  exported  to 
France)  or  from  pear-iuice  (much  the  greater 
part  of  the  so-called  French  "diampagne*  in 
America  being  perry). 

Bibliography. —  Leach,  'Food  Inspection 
and  Analysis'  (1913);  OisetL  <Pure  Foods; 
Their  Adulteration,  Nutritive  Value  and  Cost' 
(1911);  Vacfacr,  'Food  Inspector's  Handboc^ 
(1913):  Wiley,  'Foods  and  Their  Adultera- 
tions>  (1912);  Wiley,  <1(»1  Tests  of  Foods, 
Beverages  and  Toilet  Accessories'  (1914) : 
also  the  United  States  Chemistir  Bureau's 
Bulletins  41,  80;  100  and  147,  and  CircuUrs  25, 
63,  1 13  and  180 ;  and  the  Animal  Indnstty 
Bureau's  Circular  203. 

ADULtERY,  unlawful  intercourse  be- 
tween two  married  persona  not  standing  to 
each  otlier  in  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  or  between  a  married  person  and  another 
immarried.  In  the  former  case  it  has  been 
called  double  and  in  the  latter  single  adultery. 
Unlawful  voluntary  sexual  intercourse  be- 
tween two  persons,  one  of  whom  at  least  is 
married^  is  the  essence  of  the  crime  in  all 
cases.  In  general  it  is  suflicienC  if  either  par^ 
is  married  and  the  crime  of  the  married  party 
will  be  adultery  while  that  of  the  unmarried 
party  will  be  fornication.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  laws  relating 
to  this  offense.  In  some  States  it  lias  beer 
made  a  crime  while  in  others  civil  proceedings 
are  allowed  substantially  similar  to  those  of 
the  English  law.  Varied  punishments,  mostlv 
of  a  very  severe  character,  have  in  nearly  all 
countries  and  ages  been  inflicted  on  those  who 
have  committed!  ihis  offense.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  deemed  lawful  for  a  husband  or  the 


woman's    father 

taken  in  the  act.     _^ __   . 

slaughter  of  the  offending  pariies  in  such  c 
is  deemed  manslaughter  of  a  not  very  aggra- 
vated sort.  In  English  law  the  act  is  punish- 
able only  by  the  censure  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  but  when  committed  by  a  wife  it  is 
re^rded  as  a  civil  injury  and  an  action  for 
cnminal  conversation  may  be  brought  by  the 
husband  against  the  paramour.  Adultery  is 
now  considered  in  England  a  ground  for  total 
divorce. 

ADVAITA,  a-dwAi'ta,  a  philosophical 
school  of  India,  founded  by  Sattkariijurya  ^or 
C^nkaracarya),  who  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  8th  century  a.d.,  or  earlier.  Its  prin- 
cipal doctrines  are  that  the  human  soul  is  not 
essentiatly  different  from  God,  but  that  it  is 
imprisoned  in  the  body  from  which  at  deatli 
it  IS  released  to  return  to  the  impersonal  God 
and  that  th'e  material  world  is  not  different 
from  God.  Its  adherents  are  called  Advaitav4- 
din,  or  (Confessors  of  Monism. 

AD  VALOREM  (^according  to  value»),  a 
term  denoting  the  method  by  which  customs 
taxes  are  determined  at  a  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  imported  article  at  its  place  of  ex> 
port  on  the  seller's  oath  and  appraiser's  esti- 
mate. Theoretically,  this  is  much  fairer  than 
a  specific  duty  (on  a  unit  of  measure,  as  pound, 
yard,  bushel,  bale,  etc.),  since  the  costlier  pay 
their  equal  percentage  with  the  cheaper;  but 
in  practice  it  has  serious  drawbacks,  annoys 
both  sellers  and  government  much,  ,de frauds 
the  latter  somewhat  and  its  people  a  great  deal. 
Values  are  UIlstabl^  the  exporter  is  interested 
to  understate  them  and  the  officials  are  eager 
to  scent  fraud,  whence  much  friction  and  many 
lawsuits.  As  to  the  last  item,  general  tariffs 
are  apt  to  produce  an  appearance  of  moderate 
average  by  equating  a  low  duty  on  grades  of 
slight  constunption  with  a  high  one  on  those 
chiefly  used;  a  deception  impossible  on  specific 
duties,  which  at  least  must  declare  themselves.  ' 
The  customs  officers  much  prefer  these  also. 
The  United  States  tariffs  are  of  both  kinds, 
some  articles  having  a  combination  of  the  two- 
See  Duty. 

ADVANCE  GUARDS.  The  principal  de- 
tachment insuring  security  for  the  command 
in  the  field,  which  covers  the  head  and  flanks 
of  a  column  or  army  advancing  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy.  For  a  large  force  the  advance 
guard  is  necessarily  composed  of  troops  of  all 
arms ;  its  strength  being  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  main  force;  the  more  or  less  resistance 
of  an  independent  character  it  may  be  rejjuired 
to  make;  and  the  greater  or  less  extent  it  may 
be  found  necessary  to  embrace  by  its  advanced 
posts  on  the  front  and  flanks  to  watch  and  an- 
ticipate every  movement  of  the  enemy.  The 
proportion  of  the  advance  guard  to  the  main 
Do<v  may  vary  from  a  thira  to  a  fifth  of  the 
total  force.  In  armies  of  some  strength,  or 
large  corps  d'armie,  particularly  where  the 
nature  of  the  coimtry  requires  a  wide  develop- 
ment of  advanced  posts,  the  larger  proportion 
is  demanded;  as  at  least  one-third  or  even  one- 
half  of  its  strength  will  be  required  for  the 
advanced  post  service.  In  a  small  force  of  two 
or  three  thousand  men  one-fifth  will  usually 
be  oil  that  can  be  well  spared  for  the  same 
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purooses.  The  purpose  in  all' cases  should  be 
to  Keep  the  enemy  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
and  even  to  act  ofEensivcly  against  him  when 
occasion  offers  so  as  to  keep  him  in  doubt  as 
to  the  actual  character  and  numbers  of  troops 
before  him.  In  alt  defective  positions  the 
advance  guard  and  its  advanced  posts  should 
retire  slowly,  but  circumspectly,  so  that  the 
main  body  may  have  time  to  take  all  its  de- 
fensive measures.  In  the  offensive  the  attack 
of  the  advance  guard  should  be  decided  and 
vigorous;  pressing  upon  the  enemy  at  every 
point;  and  leaving  notfiing  undone  to  demoral- 
ize him  by  the  confusion  vb'hich  so  often  fol- 
lows from  an  impetuous  onset.  In  all  affairs 
of  advance  guards  great  circumspection  is  to 
be  shown  both  by  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  advance  guard  in  throwing  forward  fresh 
troops  to  strengthen  a  point  assailed,  as  well  as 
on  ine  part  of  the  general-in-chief  in  sustain- 
ing the  advance  guard  by  weakening  his  main 
body.  These  are  points  that  r?'?  only  be  de- 
cided on  the  spot  The  safer  rule  in  all  cases 
is  not  to  weaken  the  main  defense,  or  main 
attack,  b^  detaching  from  it  to  support  a 
feeble  point.  If  the  force  engaged  imder  such 
circumstances  does  not  suffice  for  its  own  de- 
fense it  is  best  for  it  to  fall  back  in  time  and, 
taking  position  with  the  main  bodly,  endeavor, 
bjr  their  combined  efforts,  to  turn  the  scales  of 
victory  in   their   favor. 

Strength. —  The    strength    of    an    advance 


ised.    If  its  commander  is  instructed  _,  „ 

the  enemy  whenever  found,  its  strength  should 
be  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  entire  command. 
If,  however,  he  is  only  to  delay  the  eiiemy's  ad- 
vance to  give  the  main  body  time  to  deploy,  it 
should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  diis 
duty  —  for  a  large  force,  from  one-axth  to 
one-eighth  will  suffice.  (3)  On  the  nature  of 
the  countiy.  (4)  The  character  of  the  enemy. 
(5)  The  custance  it  is  required  to  precede  the 
main  body.  Us  strength  should  never  exceed 
one-third  of  the  command  and  rarely  be  dimin- 
tshed  below  one-sixth.  The  strength  of  ad- 
vance guards  would  usually  be  as  follows : 

One  battalion  of  infantry  (four  companies), 
one-half  lo  one  company; 

One  regiment  of  infantry  (12  companies), 
two  to  three  companies ; 

One  brigade  of  infantry  (36  companies), 
six  to  10  companies. 

<In  an  infantry  division,  approximately  the 
following  number  of  troops  would  be  detailed 
on  advance-guard  duty : 

From  the  three  brigades  of  infantry,  two 
regiments ; 

From  the  two  regiments  of  artillery,  one 
battalion ; 

From  the  regiment  of  cavalry,  two  bat- 
talions ; 

From  the  one  company  of  engineers,  one- 
half  company  of  engineers. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  the  army 
commander  is  to  determine  the  strength  and 
composition  of  his  advance  guard  and  he  must 
T>ear  in  mind  many  thing):  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned.  (I)  If  the  enemy  is  near 
the  duty  will  be  arduous.  (2)  That  detach- 
ments from  the  main  body  may  impair  its 
stren^h  at  a  critical  moment.  (3)  That  an 
ambitions  oJBcer,  finding  himself  in  command 
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also  remember  that 
the  defensive  powers  of  small  .bodies  have 
been   increased   by   improvements   in   fire-arms. 

Dutiea. —  The  duties  of  the  vanguard  are: 
(1)  To  examine  tborougfaly  the  ground  and 
remove  all  obstructions  from  the  road.  (2) 
To  gain  information  of  the  enemy,  especially 
when  the  cavalry  division  is  not  in  advance. 
(3)  To  drive  back  or  capture  any  detachments 
of  the  enemy  they  may  find  or  hold  the  ground 
until  they  can  receive  reinforcements.  As  the 
[irincipal  duty  of  the  vanguard  is  reconnoiter- 
mg,  it  should  be  largely  composed  of  cavalry. 
TIm  duty  of  the  reserve  is  to  fight  and  it  would 
naturally  be  composed  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery. I 

The  remainder  of  the  unit  from  which  the  ' 

advance  guard  is  taken  ought,  when  convenient, 
to  march  at  the  head  of  the  main  body.  The 
place  for  the  commander  of  the  advance  guard 
IS  with  the  reserve.  In  open  country  the  scouts 
and  flanks  should  operate  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  the  colnraii  and  omnecting  files 
should  be  placed  to  insure  rajud  communica- 
tion. 


country  permits.  It  can  move  with  great 
rapidity,  can  examine  places  at  a  distance  and 
qmckly  regain  itt  place  without  delaying  the 
march.  It  must  push  forward  boldly  and  keep 
well  in  advance.  It  must  furnish  the  regular 
patrols  and  detachments  to  examine  lateral 
roads.  The  role  of  the  cavalry  is  recoimais- 
sance,  hut  as  it  may  meet  with  obstacles  to  its 
progress,  such  as  detachments  of  the  enemy's 
mfantry,  villages,  defiles  and  roads,  it  must  be 
accomp^icd  ^  infantry  to  which  diese  duties 
must  be  assigned.  The  cavalry  may  ride 
around  a  village  or  small  wood  and  examine 
the  outside,  but  it  should  not  enter  until  they 
have  been  explored  by  the  infantry.  While 
the  infantry  ii  engaged  in  the  examination, 
cavalry  patrols-  should  be  sent  on  the  roads 
beyond  on  the  lookout  for  the  enemy.  De- 
files, ravines  and  rou^h  country  generally  must 
be  examined  by  the  infantry.  As  all  kuids  of 
country  are  apt  to  be  found  in  a  day's  march, 
the  advance  party  and  flankers  must  not  be 
cavalry  alone.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  gen- 
eral rule  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  vanous 

ArtJOerjr. —  The  molality  and  the  offensive 
and  defensive  powers  of  modern  field  artillery 
have  become  so  great  that  it  is  now  assigned 
an  important  place  in  the  advance  guard  in 
country  favorable  to  its  movements.  As  it 
must  come  into  action  early,  some  pieces  are 
frequently  attached  to  the  support  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  battery  or  batteries  march 
with  the  reserve.  A  division  would  have  one 
battery  with  the  advance  guard,  two  pieces  to 
march  at  the  rear  of  the  support  and  the  other 
pieces  behind  the  first  battalion  of  the  reserve. 
The  limber-chests  should  be  filled  with  ammu- 
nition and  the  caissons  be  left  in  the  rear  out- 
of  the  way.  It  can  assist  in  dislo<teing  the 
enemy  from  villages,  buildings,  woods  and 
bridgeheads. 

"The  battles  of  the  future  will  generally  be 
preceded  t^  a  concentration  similar  to  that  of 
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th«  German  armies,  at  least  for  the  corps  of 
the  first  .line.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
placing  the  corps  artillery  in  the  advance  guard 
if  the  situation  is  strong  and  well  known.  No 
inconvenience  will  result,  for  when  this  artil- 
lery is  called  to  participate  in  the  combat  it 
will  take  the  trot  and  leave  vacant  the  interval 
between  the  advance  guard  and  the  main  body 
for  ihe  zone  of  manccuvre.  In  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  the  advance  guard  must 
form  a  curtain  of  exploraiion  with  its  sldr- 
mishers  and  advanced  parties  while  the  main 
line  of  resistance  must  be  formed  from  the 
reserve.  The  masses  will  march  in  the  rear 
of  the  advance  guard.  The  disposition  will 
depend  upon  the  ground  and  the  intentions  of 
the  chief  —  the  important  thing  is  that  the  ar- 
tillery find  the  ground  free  in  its  front.  The 
artillery  has  also  a  reconnaissance  role  in  con- 
nection with  the  cavalry  for,  with  its  long 
range,  it  can  assist  in  searching  by  its  fire 
places  unapproachable  to  the  cavalry. 

Infantry. — The  role  of  resistance  belongs 
to  the  infantry,  as  it  is  essenllallv  ihe  fighting 
arm  in  the  combination.  Its  mobility  imposes 
upon  it  also  the  duty  of  assisting  the  cavalry 
in  reconnaissance  work  and  of  covering  the 
artillery.  The  more  artillery  in  the  advance 
guard  the  more  infantry  it  must  have.  In 
roi^h  country  the  service  of  exploration  and 
the  advance  guard  duty  will  fall  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  infantry.  In  the  combat  with 
the  ent^my's  advance  guard  the  infantry  must 
advance  quickly  to  protect  it  from  the  enemy's 
infantry  fire.  We  may  say  that  all  of  the  duties, 
which  from  the  nature  of  their  organiza  ' 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  cannot  perform, 
to  the  lot  of  the  infantry.  Its  role  is  'to  con- 
quer and  to  preserve.* 

A  Ugfat  bridge  train  and  sook  engineer 
troops  SDould  also  be  assigned  to  the  advance 
guard  to  bridge  streams,  destroy  obstacles  and 
repair  roads  for  the  progress  of  the  main  body. 

The  Commander  J—  When  the  enemy  is 
near,  the  selection  of  a  commander  for  the 
advance  guard  is  vcrjr  important  He  must 
combine  boldness,  activi^  and  knowledge  with 
good  judgment,  and  b«  so  well  discipUned  as 
to  subordinate  his  actions  to  carrying  out  the 
wishes  and  instructions  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  avoid  bringing  on  engagements 
through  his  own  desire  for  distinction.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
vanous  parts,  and  that  each  faithfully  performs 
its  particular  function.  He  must  see  that  in- 
formation obtained  as  to  the  strength,  position 
or  movements  of  the  enemy  is  promptly  and 
accurately  transmitted  to  the  commaoder- in- 
chief.  Before  assuming  command  of  the  ad- 
vance guard,  he  reports  to  his  chief  for  instruc- 
tions. If  they  are  verbal,  he  should  write  than 
in  his  notebook  and  have  them  verified.  He 
should  quickly  inspect  his  command,  divide 
it  into  the  proper  parties  and  give  his  subordi- 
nate chiefs  their  general  instructions  before 
the  march  is  begun.  If  attacked,  he  must  do 
one  of  three  things,  viz.:  (i)  Move  forward 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position.  (2) 
Assume  a  defensive  position  ana  hold  it  until 
he  can  be  reinforced  from  the  main  body.  (3) 
Or,  if  outnumbered,  retire  slowly  on  the  main 
body,  using  every  device  to  check  the  progress 
01    the    enemy    until    the    main   body   can    be 


formed.     See  Flank    Guakdb,   Rsar   Guakos 
and  Vancuamx 

ADVANCED  POSTS.  Positions  taken  up 
by  a  force  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  an 
army,  and  in  such  a  situation  that  they  shall  be 
within  easy  communication  of  it  and  of  one 
another.  The  duties  of  the  advanced  posts 
are  the  same  whether  the  troops  are  stationary 
or  in  movement.  They  are:  (1)  To  keep  a 
lookout  for  the  enemy  and  when  in  his  itnmc- 
diate  presence  to  take  all  means  accurately  to 
be  informed  of  his  strength,  position  and 
movements.  (2)  Should  the  enemy  advano^ 
to  hold  him  in  check  long  enough  to  give  the 
main  body  ample  time  to  be  prepared  for  his 
attack.  By  a  faithful  discharge  of  these  duties 
the  whole  army  can,  at  all  times  and  tmder  all 
circumstances,  be  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  action  without  subjecting  the  soldiers  to 
any  fatigue  beyond  the  ordinary  physical  en- 
durance of  a  well-developed  manhood;  as  bat 
a  small  portion,  comparatively,  of  the  farce 
present  is  required  to  watch  over  the  safe^ 
of  the  rest,  and  can  therefore  be  frequent^ 
relieved,  so  tlut  every  one  may  have  time  suffi- 
cient for  the  repose  demanded  after  extraordi- 
nary exertions.  The  object  being  to  secure 
the  front  and  flanks  of  the  position  occupied 
by  the  main  body  from  any  attempt  either  to 
reconnoitre  or  attack  it,  the  detachments  which 
form  the  advanced  posts  must  be  so  distributed 
as  to  embrace  all  the  avenues  by  which  the 
enemy  can  approach  the  position.  The  system 
adopted,  in  most  services,  to  effect  this  object 
consists   of   two   or   three   concentric   lines   of 


biBces  a  wide  drcumference,  and  by  ninuis  vi 
a  chain  of  atntineis,  posted  in  advance,  pre- 
vents any  one  from  penetrating  to  the  rear 
between  the  posts  without  being  seen.  The 
second  line,  which  is  one  of  grand  guarii, 
embraces  a  narrower  circumference  than  the 
Une  of  outposts,  occupying  the  more  important 
avotues  from  the  outposts  to  the  interior,  so 
as  to  be  in  a  position  to  support  the  outposts 
in  cise  of  necessity,  and  to  receive  them  if 
driven  in.  The  interior  line  consists  of  several 
strong  detachments,  termed  pickets,  posted' 
upon  the  main  avenues  to  the  position.  They 
serve  as  supports  to  the  two  exterior  lines, 
upon  which  they  rally  if  forced  to  retire  before 
the  enemy.  Besides  these  dispositions  for 
security,  patrols  are  kept  up  between  the  line 
of  posts,  (o  keep  the  one  informed  of  the  state 
of  the  other;  and  also  between  the  outposts 
and  chain  of  sentinels,  to  see  that  the  duties 
of  the  latter  are  well  performed  and  to  search 
any  ground  not  brought  well  under  the  eyes  of 
the  sentinels.  The  w-Iiole,  in  this  way,  forms  a 
connected  system  for  observing  the  enemy  and 
for  mutual  support  in  case  of  attack.  The 
ground  taken  up  by  the  advanced  posts  will 
depend  on  the  capabilities  which  its  natural 
features  offer  for  defense ;  on  the  number  and 
character  of  the  approaches  it  presents  to  an 
enemy  for  attacking  the  front  or  Ranks  of  the 
position  oceujjied  by  the  main  body;  and  upon 
the  facilities  it  may  afford  for  communication 
between  the  posts. 

ADVANCEMENT,  in  law,  is  a  g^tt  by 
anticipation  from  a  parent  to  a  child  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  what  it  is  suppoaed  ludi 
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cbild  would  ioherit  on  the  death  of  the  parent. 
An  advancement  can  only  be  made  by  a  parent 
to  a  child  (2  Jones  137},  gr  in  some  Slates 
by  statute  to  i  grandchild  (4  Kent  Comm. 
419).  The  effect  of  an  advancement  is  to 
reduce  the  distributive  share  of  the  child  by 
the  amount  so  received,  estimating  its  value 
at  the  time  of  receipt.  In  some  Slates,  however, 
the  child  has  his  option  to  retain  the  advance- 
meat  and  abandon  bis  distributive  share. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 
The,  by  Frands  Bacon,  1605,  the  original  title 
being  'Of  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of 
LeaminK,  Divine  and  Human.'  This  book, 
received  with  great  favor  by  the  court  and  by 
scholars,  wai  afterward  enlarged  and  published 
in  Latin  with  the  title  <De  Augmentis  Scienti- 
anun,'  as  the  first  part  of  a  monumental  labor, 
'The  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,'  of  which 
the  second  part  was  the  still  famous  'Novum 
Oreanum,'  on  which  Bacon's  fame  as  a 
philosoiAer  rests. 

ADVENT,  the  period  of  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  Nativity,  observed  in  all  the  apostolic 
churches  as  a  season  of  solemnity  of  emotion 
and  action,  marriages  and  public  amusements 
being  interdicted  or  reprobated;  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  also  a  season  of  fasting  and 

C;nance.  In  the  Western  Churches  —  Roman, 
utheran,  English  and  Protestant  E|nscopal  — 
it  is  of  four  weeks,  bMinning  the  Sunday  next 
aEter26  November,  or  that  nearest  St.  Andrew's 
Day  (30  November)  ;  in  the  Greek  Church  it  is 
six  weeks,  beginning  II  November,  St.  Martin's 
Day.  Our  first  notice  of  it  is  in  the  6th  century, 
at  the  Synod  of  Lerida  (524) ;  and  two  sermons 
on  it  in  S42  show  that  it  was  then  in  general  ob- 
servance. In  that  century  also  the  Eastern  and 
Western  ChurcheSj  following  the  Ncstorians, 
made  it  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
instead  of  Elaster.  Its  four  Sundays  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  introduced  into  the  calendar 
a  Gregory  the  Great;  and  to  have  reference  to 
list's  fourfold  coming  early  spoken  of  —  in 
the  flesh,  at  the  hour  of  death  to  his  faithful 
followers,  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  at  the 
day  of  judgment.  On  these  grounds  the  gospels 
were  chosen  for  the  four  Sundays.  Its  ordering 
wa.8  settled  in  the  Western  Church  by  Charle- 
magne's "Homilarium.* 

ADVENT,  Second.  See  Millennium. 
ADVBNTISTS.  Bodies  of  believers  who 
take  their  name  from  their  belief  as  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  They  came  out  of 
the  movement  begun  by  William  Miller,  a  Bap- 
tist of  New  England,  who,  after  a  long  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  prophecies, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  would  take  place  in  1843,  at  which 
time  Christ  would  personally  descend  to  earth 
and  reign  with  the  saints  a  thousand  yean.  He 
based  this  prediction  on  the  prophecies  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  holding  that  the  periods  spoken 
of  as  ■2,300  days,"  "the  seven  times  of  Gentile 
supremacy,"  and  the  "1,335  days,"  were  pro- 
phetic periods  and,  applied  chronologically,  led 
to  the  end  of  the  world  in  1S43.  He  also 
interpreted  the  Gospels  and  the  Apocalrtise  as 
lowing  that  the  *only  millennium"  to  be  ex- 
pected 'is  the  thousand  years  which  are  to 
mtervene  between  the  first  resurrection  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  dead."  He  confessed 
bis  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  pre- 


diction and  admitted  his  error;  but  insisted  that 
the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  Miller  drew 
many  followers  from  the  Baptist,  Christian, 
Meuiodist  and  other  churches,  and  the  discus- 
sion was  attended  with  considerable  exctte- 
menL  He  fixed  upon  a  second  date,  22  Oct. 
1844,  after  which  many  left  the  movement. 
Iliose  who  remained  held  a  general  conference 
in  Albany,  in  April  1845,  and  set  forth  their 
belief  in  the  personal  proximate  coming  of 
Christ,  without  naming  any  dates,  and  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  s^nts  at  his  appearance,  the 
millenniuin  to  fallow.  Small  companies  of 
Adventists  have  since  fixed  upon  various  dates, 
but  the  bodjr  of  believers  have  not  supported 
these  predictions. 

Societies,  or  churches,  were  formed  during 
the  progress  of  the  movement,  but  no  very 
definite  organization  was  at  first  atlemtited  to 
bind  these  societies  togeUier.  Orf^niiation 
came  into  use  when  differences  of  view  began 
to  divide  Adventists.  The  Evangelical  Ad- 
ventists may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  organ- 
ized branch.  Adventists  baptize  by  immersion. 
The  six  bodies  reported  m  1916  a  total  of 
112,054  church  members,  2,794  churches  and 
1,501  ministers. 

1.  Evangelical  AdventiBti.— These  refused 
to  accept  the  belief  that  the  soul  of  the  wicked 

is  mortal.     They  announced  the  doctrine  that  | 

the  soul  is  immortal ;  that  all  the  dead  will  be 
raised,  the  saints  first  and  the  wicked  last;  that  ! 

the  saints  will  participate  in  the  millennial 
rei^  of  Christ  and  after  judgment  enter  upon  ; 

their  eternal  reward;  that  the  wicked  who  will 
rise  at  the  end  of  the  millennium  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  everlasting  punishment.  They  also 
held  that  the  dead  are  in  a  conscious  state. 
They  had  in  1890  two  annua)  conferences  and 
about  1,147  church  members.  According  to  the 
census  of  1906  they  had  decreased  to  481  mem-  I 

bers,    with    eight    ministers    and    18    churches.  ' 

As  an  organization  they  are  now  nearly  extinct. 

2.  Advent  Christians. — This  branch,  which 
has  shown  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  closer 
organization  and  to  mcrease,  opposed  the  doc- 
trines enunciated  by  the  Evangelical  branch  in 
1655  as  to  the  conscious  state  of  the  dead  and 


the 


of   the  wicked,  holding  that 


immortaliw  is  conditional  and  does  not  belong 
to  the  wicked  who  will  be  raised  from  the  dead 
at  the  end  of  the  millennium  to  receive  sentence 
of  banishment  and  annihilation,  while  those 
who  accept  Christ  shall  rise  and  receive  the 
reward  of  eternal  life,  at  his  second  coming, 
which  they  believe  is  near  at  hand  and  is  to  be 
personal  and  visible.  They  avoid  any  attempt 
at  fixing  a  particular  day  for  his  coming. 

The  Advent  Christians  are  congregational  in 
polity;  they  have  district  conferences  to  the 
number  of  50  or  more  (including  six  in  Canada, 
England  and  China)  which  hold  annual  ses- 
sions ;  also  a  general  conference,  meeting  tnenni- 
ally,  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  the  dis- 
trict conferences.  Its  function  is  to  serve  as 
a  means  of  co-operation  in  carrying  on  the 
missionary,  educational,  publishing  and  other 
work  of  the  denomination.  In  1916  there  were 
602  ordained  ministers,  30,316  church  mem- 
bers and  640  churches.  The  body  is  strongest 
in  New  England  where  it  originated;  but  it 
also  has  churches  in  the  West  and  South.  Their 
headquarters  are  at  160  Warren  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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3.  Seventh-Day  AdTMitists. —  As  early  as 
1845  a  coDgrtsation  in  New  Hampshire  con- 
nected with  the  Advent  movement  began  to 
obxrve  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath,  holding 
that  the  fourth  commandment  was  still  in  force. 
Those  Adventists  who  adopted  this  view  gave 


sanctuary  should  be  cleansed.  Thef  held  that 
it  did  not  refer  to  the  renewal  of  the  earth, 
as  Miller  had  contended,  but  to  the  Sabbath, 
as  ordered  by  the  fourth  principle  of  the  code 
which  was  placed  in  the  ark  ot  the  covenant. 
a  type  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  As  the  com- 
pany  of  Seventh- Day  observers  grew  they 
established  a  vaper  to  advocate  their  views 
(1849)  in  Uiddletown,  Conn.  In  1885  the  head- 
quarters of  the  denomination  were  removed  to 
Battle  Creels  Miclt,  and  in  1903  to  Washing- 
tcrti,  D.  C  The  Seventh-Day  people  believe, 
vim  most  of  the  other  branches,  that  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  is  to  be  personal,  that  it  ia 
near  at  hand,  that  it  is  to  precede  the  millen- 
nium, at  the  end  gf  which  Christ  and  his  fol- 
lowers will  reign  on  the  earth  and  Satan  and 
all  who  do  his  work  will  be  destroyed.  Mrs. 
Ellen  White,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  de- 
nonunation,  was  credited  with  divine  revela- 
tions as  a  prophetess. 

The  body  is  thoroughly  organized  with  local. 
State  and  union  conferences  and  a  general  con- 
ference. The  latter  meets  nuadrennially,  the 
union  conferences,  which  embrace  five  or  six 
States,  meet  biennially  and  the  State  and  local 
conferences  meet  annually.  The  local  churches 
have  the  congregational  form  of  government, 
but  the  conferences  are  presbytenal  in  char- 
acter. There  are  departments  of  missions,  pub- 
lication, medicine,  education.  Sabbath  school  and 
youjiE^  people's  work  which  are  conducted  Sjjs- 
lematically.  The  foreign  mission  work  is  quite 
extensive,  embracing  the  countries  of  Europe, 
also  including  Iceland,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  India 
and  Burma,  five  centres  in  Africa,  Australia, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  South  America,  The  edu- 
cational work  includes  12  colleges,  23  acade- 
mies, with  numerous  church  and  intermediate 
schools.  A  sanitarium  was  estaUished  at  Battle 
Creek  in  1866;  now  there  are  upward  of  three 
score  institutions  of  this  kind  for  the  *ratic»iat 
treatment  of  disease*  and  inculcation  of  tem- 
perance and  healthful  living. 

The  denomination  croWs  from  year  to  year, 
reportit^,  in  1916,  77,724  members  in  the  United 
States  alone,  with  2,036  churches  and  558  min- 
isters. It  embraces  all  the  States,  but  is 
stron^st  in  the  North  Central  group  and  in 
the  Eastern. 

4.  Cbnrch  of  God— This  is  a  small  body 
aldn  to  the  Seventh-Day  branch,  from  which 
it  spranjg,  but  differs  from  it  chiefly  as  to  the 
prophecies  of  Mrs.  Ellen  White,  which  it 
refused  to  accept.  On  most  other  p<Hnts  they 
agree  with  the  original  denomination.  The 
daurcfa  of  God  publishes  a  paper  at  Stanbeny, 
Uo.,  called  the  Bible  Advocate.  There  are  in 
this  branch  800  members,  22  churches  and  34 


5.  The  Life  and  Advetit  Union,  oi^niied 
in  1S64,  holds  that  there  will  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  wicked  dead  Eternal  life  will  be  given 
at  the  second  coming  to  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive it  and  the  millennium  is  not  in  the.  future, 
but  in  the  past,  and  was  a  period  of  persecution 


and  suffering  for  Christians.  The  Herald  of 
Life,  which  represents  this  body,  is  published 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  No  statistics  have  been 
reported  since  the  census  of  1906  when  there 
were   509   members,    12   churches  and   12   min- 

6.  Chnrchea  of  God  in   Chritt  Jesoi,  » 


that  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  Christ  will  establish  at  his  second  com- 
ing, will  be  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Israelitish 
nation  will  then  be  restored  to  the  favor  of 
God.  Hence  they  are  often  called  "restoration- 
ists,'  "restitutionists.*  Their  organ  is  The 
Restitution,  published  at  Plymouth,  Ind  They 
have  2,224  members,  65  churches  and  61  min- 

Bibllography. —  Consult  for  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  Adventist  Movement,  Welcome's 
'History  of  the  Second  Advent  Message' 
(Yarmouth,  Me.,  1874);  for  the  Seventh-lSiy 
branch,  Loughborough's  'Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Seventh-Day  Adventists'  (Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  1892)  ;  for  the  Church  of  God,  Dag- 
ger's 'Points  of  Difference  between  the  CHiurcn 
of  God  and  the  Seventh- Day  Adventists' 
(Stanberry,  Mo.),  and  for  the  Age-to-Come 
Adventists,  Weethee's  'The  Coming  Age' 
(Chicago,  111.,  1884).  Also  Carrolfs  'Re- 
ligious Forces  of  the  United  Sutes'  (rev.  ed., 
1512. 

Heivky  K.  Carbou. 

ADVENTURES  OF  BARON  UUNCH. 

AUSEN,  The.  Munchausen's  Adventures 
are  a  by- word  among  travelers'  tales  for 
extravagant,  methodical  lying.  Thtry  owe  their 
name  and  first  inspiration  to  Hieronymus  Karl 
Friedrich,  Baron  Munchhausen  (1720-97),  of 
Bodenwerder,  near  Hanover,  German^y,  who 
had  served  in  the  Russian  cavalry  against  the 
Turks  (^1737-39)  and  had  had  an  adventurous 
middle  life.  He  had  been  living  on  his  (jerman 
estate  since  1760  and  was  renowned  locally  as 
a  raconteur.  Amon^  his  auditors  was  a  Ger- 
man scholar  and  writer,  Rudolph  Erich  Raspe; 
who,  being  in  straits  in  London  in  1785,  pub- 
lished anonymously  some  of  these  stories  in  a 
tittle  book  of  49  pages,  'Baron  Munchausen's 
Narrative  of  His  Marvelous  Travels  and  Cam- 
paigns in  Russia.'  This  with  additions  not  by 
Raspe  reappeared  in  1786  as  'Gulliver  Re- 
vived, the  Singular  Travels,  Cammigtis,  Voy- 
ages and  Sporting  Adventures  of  Baron  Mun- 
nikhouson.'  A  free  German  translation  W 
the  poet  G.  A.  BiJrger  (1786)  gave  the  book 
international  popularity.  Raspe  had  drawn 
his  materials  not  only  from  the  Baron's  talk 
but  from  older  sources,  especially  Bebel's 
'Facetiz'  (1508)  and  Lange's  'Delicis'  (1765). 
The  English  edition  of  1793,  with  a  sub-titles 
'or  the  Vice  of  Lying  Properly  Exposed,'  haa 
further    additions    and    such    continued    to   be 

far  from  relishing  the  reputation  he  had  gained 
for  unveracity  by  such  pranks  of  a  lively  fancy 
as  cold  so  bitter  as  to  freeze  music  into  a 
posthom  or  thaws  that  would  leave  the  rider 
after  a  night's  rest  (o  find  his  horse  hanging 
by  the  bridle  from  a  steeple.  Adolph  Ellisen, 
in  a  German  edition  of  1849,  says  his  father 
found  the  Baron  exceedingly  v 
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when  he  visited  him  in  1795.  The  moat 
satisfactory  modem  Enslish  edition  of  the 
^Adventures'  is  by  Lawrence  and  Bullen,  with 
an  introduction  tty  T.  Seccombe.  There  are 
tnany  others,  some  illustrated  by  talented  ar- 
tists. For  the  ^lace  of  the  'Adventures*  in 
the  history  of  Uteraty  lying  consult  'Diideut- 
schen  Lugcndichtungen  bis  auf  Miinchhausen* 
tw  Karl  HiiUer-Fraureuth  ^1881)  and  Uenhard, 
R,  'Mimchhausens  Lustspiel'  (Leipzig  1900). 
Bbnjauin  W.  Wells, 
Author  of  ^Modern  German  Lileralnre.' 
ADVERB,  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  an 
adjective  or  another  adverb,  to  qualify  or  mod- 
ify the  sense,  as  adjectives  are  joined  to 
substantives.  An  adverb  cannot  be  the  subject, 
copula  or  the  predicate  of  a  pro'position.  They 
are  divided  into  adverbs  of  place  and  direc- 
tion, of  time,  of  degree,  of  manner,  of  doubt, 
etc.,  according  to  their  signification.  Adverbs 
admit  of  comparison  to  the  same  degree  as 
adjectives.  In  English  a  large  class  of  adverbs 
is  formed  from  adjectives  by  the  addition  of 
the  syllable  ly,  which  is  derived  from  the  word 
like.  Phrases  that  can  be  represented  by  a 
»ngle  adverb  or  that  fill  the  function  of  an 
adverb  when  there  is  no  single  equivalent  to 
them  are  termed  adverbial  phrases. 


t  of  land,  or  such  estate  as  lies  in  grant, 

under  such  circumstances  as  indicate  that  such 
enjoyment  has  commenced  and  continued  un- 
der an  assertion  or  color  of  right  on  the  part 
of  the  possessor.  In  a  majority  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  when  such  possession  has  been 
actual  and  has  been  adverse  for  20  years,  of 
which  the  juiy  are  to  judge  from  the  circum- 
stances, the  law  raises  a  presumption  of  a 
grant.  This  presumption,  however,  arises  only 
when  the  use  or  occupation  would  otherwise 
have  been  unlawful.  Such  possession,  how- 
ever, must  be  open,  notorious,  visible,  exclu- 
sive and  continuous.  But  possession  is  not 
adverse  when  both  parties  claim  under  the 
same  title,  as  if  a  man  seized  of  certain  land 
in  fee  have  issue  two  sons  and  die  seized,  and 
one  of  the  sons  enter  by  abatement  into  the 
land,  the  statute  of  limitations  will  not  operate 
against  the  other  son ;  for  when  the  abator  en- 
tered into  the  land  of  his  father,  before  entry 
made  t^  his  brother,  the  law  intends  that  he 
entered  claiming  as  heir  to  his  father,  by  which 
title  ^e  other  son  also  claims. 

ADVERSlfT  HUME.  See  Hume, 
Joseph.    .         '^ 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  ELIZA. 
BETH,  orders  issued  by  Parker,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1566,  to  enforce  dignity  and 
uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  common  prayer 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  pre- 
scribing the  wearing  of  the  surplice  and  college 


.  _.__ora  with  Elizabeth's  fcnown  views  that 
the  archbishop  had  no  doubt  of  her  sanction ; 
but  after  a  year's  waiting  and  copious  corre- 
sjMudence  with  her  minister  Cecil  (Burghley), 
he  could  not  extract  an  official  guaranty  and 
was  obliged  to  assume  personal  responsibility. 
Their  modern  importance  springs  from  the 
quarrel  in  the  English  Giurch  over  ritual  and 


dieir  varying  interpretatioa  by  the  Hicdi  and 
Low  parties.  In  the  Ridsdale  caie  of  1^,  the 
latter,  headed  bv  Lord  Sclbome,  held  that  they 
prescribed  absolutely  the  vestments  to  be  worn 
and  were  infringed  by  additioDs;  the  former, 
tfaroi^  James  Parker,  held  them  merely  a 
minimum  for  decency. 

ADVERTISING  ffrom  French  Averlir. 
"to  notify").  Originally,  advertising  implied 
mere  publication,  a  notice  for  an  individual  or 
class,  such  as  legal  advertisements.  The  word, 
however,  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  merchandise  to  the  public  at 
large,  through  periodicals,  circulars,  posters, 
painted  signs,  electrical  display,  etc.  In  its  pres- 
ent sense  advertising  is  a  powerful  and  legiti- 
mate force  in  the  commercial  world  and  in  the 
distribution  of  commodities,  and  it  has  been 
designated  as  the  literature  of  persuasion.  Its 
volume  in  the  United  States  figured  in  dollars 
is  so  great  as  to  place  it  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  nation's  activities. 

History  of  Advertivinc.— The  rudiments 
of  advertising  as  it  is  pracused  to-day  for  the 

Somotion  ot  commerce  can  be  traced  back  as 
r  as  commerce  itself.  With  the  invention  of 
the  rudest  forms  of  writing  came  advertise- 
m«ils,  such  as  the  rewards  for  runaway  slaves. 
These  were  written  on  papyri  and  well-pre- 
served copies  have  been  exhumed  at  Thetes. 
Before  writing  was  developed  advertising  by 
means  of  criers  and  sij^-boards  existed.  The 
latter  have  been  used  m  all  ages  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  illiterate.  Shops  in  ancient 
Pompeii  had  terra-cotta  signs,  showing  a  goat 
to  denote  a  milk-Seller's  stall,  or  two  men  at 
sword-play  to  indicate  a  fencing  school  Old 
tavern  signs  Uke  the  'Star  and  Garter"  are  a 
medieval  form  of  the  same  species  of  adver- 
tisement. All  shoiM  in  London  and  Paris  had 
such  picture-advertisements  in  the  Uiddle  Ages, 
so  that  servants  nnable  to  read  might  find 
them.  Until  the  invention  of  printing  advertis- 
ing was  necessarily  of  this  primitive  character. 
But  since  the  16th  century  it  has  steadily  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  periodicals  and  books. 
The  oldest  newspaper  advertisement  preserved 
appears  in  a  German  newsbook  of  1591,  and  is 
a  book  notice.  The  first  newspaper  traceable  in 
France  (1612)  was  partly  an  advertising  me- 
dium. The  first  English  newspaper  appeared 
in  1622  iind  the  first  advertisement  30  years 
later.  But  before  that  the  puffing  of  books, 
plays,  cure-alls  and  quacks  by  posters,  proces- 
sions, etc.,  was  vciv  ctnnman.  The  introduction 
of  tea,  coSee  and  ■  chocolate  into  England  is 
recorded  in  old  newspaper  advertisements 
(1652-58).  Addison's  Tatter  No.  224  (I7l0) 
is  devoted  entirely  to  descriptions  of  advertise- 
ments of  that  day  in  the  public  press  and  tells 
of  methods  of  exploiting  pills,  plasters,  cos- 
metics, books,  houses  for  rent  and  advertising 
for  lost  animals  and  runaway  wives.  Fifty 
years  later  (1759)  Dr.  Johnson  thought  that 
'the  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near  to  per- 
fection that  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  any 
improvement."  The  first  newspaper  advertise- 
ment in  America  appears  in  the  Boston  Nrwt- 
LtUer,  of  1704.  Notices  of  shipping  and  re- 
wards  for   staves  were  numerous  in  the  New 
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Id  Great  Britain  advertisements  were  heavilj' 
taxed  until  1833,  an  impost  of  3s.  6d  being 
levied  on  each  one  appearing  in  a  newspaper, 
though  it  miKht  be  but  a  laborer's  advertise- 
iDeat  for  work.  Upon  tbe  abolitioa  of  tfais  tax 
advertising  immediately  began  to  grow.  To-day 
Great  Britain  probably  stand*  next  to  the 
United  States  in  the  extent  of  its  advertising 
expenditure.  The  London  and  provincial  news- 
papers are  heavily  patronized,  while  outdoor 
advertising  is  more  ^tensive  and  less  ^htj^ 


tising  mediums  to  the  extent  that  the  American 
have.  In  advertising  practice  British  trades- 
men and  manufacturers  respect  and  study 
American  advertisins:  methods,  adaptiog  many 
of  our  devices  to  their  ovra  needs.  In  Con- 
tinental Europe  advertisinK  finds  its  chief  out- 
let in  the  newspapers,  wmch  often  have  tre- 
mendous circulations,  and  by  means  of  outdoor 
posters  and  bulletins.    The  latter  forms  of  ad- 


_ _j  the  state,  but  are  rewdated  as  _, 

J,  location  and  display.  While  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  other  countries  have  niunerous 
weekly  and  monthly  reviews,  none  of  them  have 
ever  attained  the  importance  of  leading  Ameri- 
can magarines  as  aavectising  mediums.  Great 
Britain  and  the  continental  countries  have  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise parcels  through  the  posts,  and  it  might 
be  thoughl:  that  on  this  account  some  system 
corresponding  to  our  mail  order  advertising 
would  have  been  developed.  But  mail  order 
advertising  is  limited  abroad,  probably  because 
most  of  the  population  is  in  close  touch  with 
distributing  centres,  and  also  because  the  mass 
of  the  people,  not  so  evenlyprosperous  as  Amer- 
ican farmers,  have  a  smaller  purchaung  power. 
The  real  development  of  advertising  as  a 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  commodities  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  only  with  the  appearance 
of  the  steamboat  and  railroad,  the 


where  the  great  distances  between  produt 

consumer  lessen  direct  dealing,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  is  a  legitimate  wheel  in  dis- 
tributive machinery  rather  than  a  form  of  ag- 
grandized puffery.  In  this  sense,  advertising  is 
a  modem  Oevclopment.  In  earlie^  times  it  had 
chiefly  a  curious  interest.    A  full  and  t 


from  the  Earliest  Times'   (London  1874). 

X>eTelopment  of  AdvertlBinK,— Advertis- 
ing in  the  modem  sense  was  first  sparingly 
employed  by  retail  merchants  in  large  cities. 
About  1840  improved  postal  facilities  in  the 
United  States  ^ve  opportunity  for  broadened 
circulation  of  periodicals  and  brought  into  be- 
ing the  earliest  trade,  denominational,  agricul- 
tural and  general  publications  of  national  cir- 
culation. These  made  it  profitable  to  advertise 
over  wide  territory.  Soon  there  were  firms, 
chiefly  patent  nostrum  makers,  whose  chief 
expenditure  was  for  advertising,  and  the  value 
of  the  new  force  was  appreciated  V  charlatans, 
quacks  and  swindlers  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
public  soon  learned  to  distrust  advertising.  For 
more  than  a  generation  it  was  not  considered 
reputable  by  the  great  majority  of  legitimate 


business  houses.  The  power  of  advertising  a> 
a  force  in  merchandising,  however,  eventiully 
brought  reputable  interests  into  the  field.  The 
swindler  began  to  retreat  Among  the  first 
classes  of  manufacturers  to  advertise  widely 
were  makers  of  commodities,  such  as  sewing 
machines,  typewriters,  baking  powders,  infant 
foods,  etc,  men  quite  new  for  the  most  part. 
In  recent  years  the  charlatan  has  been  practically 
forced  out  of  American  advertising  mediums  as 
legitimate  business  increased  in  them,  and  during 
recent  years,  with  public  confidence  gained,  the 
growth  of  both  advertising  and  publications  in 
the  United  States  has  been  so  great  that  pub- 
lishing and  printing  now  rank  seventh  in  the 
country's  industries,  being  exceeded  only  by  iron 
and  steel,  slaughtering,  foimdries  ajid  machin- 
ery, lumbering,  milling  and  clothing.     Where 


formerly  the  novelties  of 
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such  as  automobiles  and  accessories,  shoes, 
fiour,  cereal  foods,  clothing,  sanitary  appliances, 
etc.  The  advertising  revenue  of  leading  publi- 
cations it  to-day  so  important  that  the  more 
progressive  publishers  censor  advertising,  and 
investigate  a,  doubtful  advertiser  before  his 
announcement  is  inserted.  The  practice  of  the 
publisher  m^ng  good  to  readers  any  loss  they 
may  incur  througu  a  swindling  advertisement 
is  becoming  common  in  tliis  country,  and  few 
losses  occur.  Moreover,  the  Government  has 
thrown  safeguards  around  advertising,  and 
through  the  Federal  Post-OISce  Deijartment 
effectually  prevents  swindling  operations  by 
denying  the  use  of  the  mails  to  an  advertiser 
whose  methods  will  not  bear  investigation. 
Advertising  has  had  an  immense  influence  upon 
the  lives  of  the  people,  for  it  not  only  increases 
the  standard  of  living  and  health  by  introduc- 
tion of  modern  conveniences  such  as  baths  and 
sanitary  appliances,  heating  and  lighting  appa- 
ratus, the  spread  of  means  of  culture,  the  en- 
couragement of  travel,  etc,  but  also  tends  to 
improve  the  quality  of  commodities  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  cost.  Competition  in 
advertising  takes  the  form  of  price  rivalry  much 
more  rarely  than  might  be  presumed.  Adver- 
tisers seeking  to  create  nauonal  demand  for 
commodities  sold  under  thwr  trade-brands  com- 
pete rather  in  offering  excellent  staples,  assur- 
ing purit/  and  marketing  in  sanitary  padcages. 
Advertising  has  resulted  in  the  invention  and 
use  of  dust,  germ  and  air-proof  cartons,  boxes 
and  containers.  Formerly  it  was  a  kind  of 
puffery,  but  at  present  the  widest  advertising  is 
characterized  by  the  completeness  with  which 
it  presents  information  and  the  logical  reason- 

yby  which  it  seeks  to  persuade  readers.  One 
the  most  notable  pliaaes  of  modern  advertis- 
ing has  been  the  hbcral  use  of  space  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  by  large  corporations, 
such  as  the  railroatis,  manufacturing  concerns, 
political  parties  and  associations^   for  the  pur- 

Kse  of  influencing  public  opinion,  it  having 
en.firoved  that  this  method  of  reaching  and 
afFecting  current  thought  on  questions  of  the 
day  was  quick  and  dependable.  In  recent 
years  advertising  in  the  United  States  has  out- 
grown that  of  every  other  nation  in  volume, 
and  has  also  been  conspicuous  for  its  division 
into  special  channels,  following  the  lines  of 
the  various  periodicals  and  conditions  of  de- 
mand for  commodities. 

Retail  AdvertiBlng  embraces  the  announce- 
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menta  of  merchants,  large  and  small,  in  tbdr 
own  communities,  from  the  full  page  in  each 
day's  newspapers  employed  by  great  department 
stores  to  the  small  announcements  once  or  twice 
a  week  of  the  minor  shopkeeper.  This  form  of 
advertising  is  really  a  species  of  news,  prepared 
daily,  and  is  of  such  interest  to  the  pubhc  that 
many  readers  take  newspapers  for  their  store 
advertisements,  and  the  journals  which  carry 
most  of  these  have  the  largest  drctilations. 
Merchants  also  publish  store  news  by  means  of 
drculars  through  the  malls,  minor  local  jour- 
nals, programs,  bulletins,  posters,  etc. 

General  Advertising  is  the  general  tenn  de- 
scribing exploitation  intended  to  reach  the  public 
nationally  or  in  a  group  of  Slates.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  magazines  and  reviews,  and  in  daily 
newspapers.  Street  cars,  billboards  and  buHetins 
are  employed  as  accessories.  General  advertis- 
ers include  large  manufacturers  of  food  articles, 
soaps,  musical  instruments,  clothing,  beverages, 
tobacco,  household  and  office  supplies,  furniture, 
plate,  jewelry,  sanitary  appliances,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  ^eat  insurance,  steamship  and  railroad 
companies,  dties  and  villages  seeking  popula- 
tion, banks  and  trust  companies  and  so  forth. 
This  is  easily  the  largest  branch  of  advertising, 
and  the  one  most  influential  in  distribution.  It 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  local  merchant's  efforts, 
and  is  so  wide  in  scope  as  to  touch  every  class 
and  interest  of  the  nation^  however  remote. 

Hail  Order  AdvertiBtng  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  a  form  of  exploitation  peculiarly 
American.  When  the  newer  communities  of  the 
West  were  insufficiently  supplied  by  tbdr  local 
merchants,  several  intelligent  merchants  in 
Chicago,  a  city  advantageously  situated  for  this 
form  of  trade,  began  to  advertise  commodities 
to  be  forwarded  cUrect  to  consumers  by  freijdlt 
and  express,  receiving  orders  and  remittances 
through  the  mails.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
*mail  order*  advertising.  Several  of  these  mer- 
chants have  built  up  businesses  with  a  gross 
annual  income  of  $50,000,000  or  more,  selling 
practically  everything  in  the  way  of  supplies, 
machinery,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  direct  to   the 


e  with  a  few  commodities  through  the  mails, 

and  many  local  merchants  conduct  mail  order 
departments.  Mail  order  advertisinit  is  found 
in  the  magazines,  the  farm  and  religious  ^ess. 
the  newspapers  and  in  a  class  of  cheaply  pnntea 
periodicals  known  as  *mait  order  journals,' 
having  enormous  drculations  among  people  on 
farms  and  in  villa^s  who  are  not  reached  by 
more  costly  magazines  or  daily  papers.  A  large 
volume  of  mail  order  advertising  is  also  done 
through  catalogues  and  printea  matter  sent 
through  the  mails.  This  branch  of  trade  has 
had  a  very  large  increase  in  volume  since  the 
introduction  of  the  parcels  post  system. 

Agricultural  Advertising  is  a  form  of  pub- 
lidty  similar  to  mail  order  advertising,  but 
which  appears  chiefly  in  farm  periodicals  and 
exploits  machinery,  fertilizers,  farm  animals, 
stCMJc  food,  building  materials  and  farm  supplies. 

Tnde  Jottmal  AdvertiBinE  appears  in  the 
numerous  special  publications  devoted  to  manu' 
facturing,  retail  and  wholesale,  commerce, 
finance,  medicine  and  the  professions,  mining, 
transportation,  etc.  Its  object  is  to  acquaint 
local  merchants  with  commodities  manufac- 
turers wish  to  distribute,  to  inform  engineers 
and   superintendents  of   manufacturing  plants 


about  new  machinery,  and,  generally,  to  main- 
tain that  great  or^nication  which  produces  and 
handles  commodities  up  to  the  point  where  they 
pass  into  the  consumer's  hands. 

AdvertiBiiig  Hediaiiw. —  In  the  United 
States  advertising  may  be  divided  rou^ly  into 
four  groups,  represented  by  the  mediums  used: 
Periodical  advertising,  outdoor  advertising, 
street-car   advertising   and   mail   order    adver- 

Peiiodical  Advertfaiiig  includes  news- 
papers, magazines,  reviews,  trade,  denomina- 
tional and  farm  publications,  periodicals  printed 
in  fordgn  langu^es,  theatre  and  concert  pro- 
grams and  other  publicalions,  of  which  there 
are  not  less  than  23,000  of  all  kinds.  In  I9H 
the  output  of  printing  and  pubUsliing  in  this 
country  was  valued  at  $810,000,000,  of  which, 
it  is  estimated,  fully  $255,000,000  represented 
revenue  from  advertisements  in  periodicals. 
Advertising  in  periodicals  exceeds  receipts  from 
subscriptions  by  $90,000,000.  The  advertising 
revenue  of  some  of  our  largest  newspapers  runs 
into  mUlions  of  dollars  yearly.  Magazines  have 
shown  the  greatest  growth  in  numbers,  drcula- 
tion  and  advertising  patronage  the  past  20  years. 
It  is  held  to  be  a  safe  rule  to  spend  5  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  of  a  commodity  in  adver- 
tising, so  that  the  advertising  for  a  single  month 
in  the  30  leading  publications  would  have  to  re- 
turn a  gross  amount  exceeding  $25,000,000  to 
be  profitable,  or  nearly  $3p0;000,000  yearly. 
While  the  largest  newspaper  circulations  seldom 
exceed  300,000  copies,  daily^  the  drculation  of 
several  monthly  magazines  is  more  than  1,000,- 
000  copies  per  issue;  and  of  one  weekly  more 
than  2,000,000  copies  per  issue. 

Outdoor  Advertising  includes  posters  and 
placards  pasted  on  billboards  and  bams,  painted 
signs  on  bams,  fences  and  walls,  as  well  as 
specially  constructed  bulletin  boards  in  larffe 
cities,  man/  of  which  are  electrically^  illumi- 
nated at  night,  the  erection  of  advertisements 
about  building  in  process  of  construction,  the 
use  of  advertising  along  railroad  lines  and  at 
populous  seaside  resorts,  etc.  As  much  as  $20 
per  square  foot  has  been  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  advertising  on  a  wall  in  New  York  dty. 
Electric  signs,  with  advertisements  outlined  m 
incandescent  lamps,  are  an  important  form  of 
expenditure  for  outdoor  advertising.  The  larg- 
est advertisement  of  this  sort  in  the  world  is 
a  single  word  on  a  New  York  building,  with 
letters  60  feet  high,  visible  to  50,000,000  passen- 
gers on  ferries  each  year.  Advertising  of  this 
character  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  dty  by 
its  diffusion  of  light  throudl  the  main  streets 
at  no  cost  to  the  public.  Billboards  and  other 
outdoor  advertising  are  more  often  charged 
with  abuses  and  unsif^tliness  than  any  other 
form,  and  in  some  cities  are  prohibited  in  the 
■ridmty  of  parks  by  munidpal  regulation.  They 
have  never  come  under  control  to  the  extent 
common  on  the  Continent,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  outdoor  advertisements  of  London  are 
perhaps  pleasing.  Outdoor  advertising  is 
thought  to  be  elfictive  in  reaching  persons  not 
habitual  readers  of  newspapers,  as  well  as  to 
lav  emphasis  upon  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising  by  repeating  the  names  of  com- 
modities more  fully  described  in  the  press.  It 
necessarily  affords  no  opportunities  for  descrip- 
tion of  articles,  but  is  confined  to  repetition  of 
brands  and  trademarks.  -,  . 
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Street  Car  Advertiifaig  is  a  medium  that 
has  become  prominent  in  the  United  States 
since  the  introduction  of  electric  traction  and 
the  spread  of  trolley  lines  through  cities  and 
suburbs.  An  enormous  population  is  carried  in 
these  vehicles  — more  than  5.000,000,000  cash 
lares  are  paid  on  trolleys  yearly,  and  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  these  represent  an  extra  ride  in 
the  shape  of  a  trausfer.  It  is  possible  to  main- 
tain an  advertising  card  in  the  32,000  cars 
throughout  the  United  States,  covering  about 
400  towns  and  cides,  for  $150,000  a  year,  and  in 
point  of  the  number  of  persons  who  can  be 
reached  for  a  given  sum  the  trolley,  elevated 
and  subway  lines  are  said  to  offer  the  cheapest 
form  of  advertising.  Car  advertising  in  New 
York  city,  it  is  claimed,  has  a  national  circula- 
tion owing  to  the  fact  that  25(^000  persons  from 
all  over  tbe  country  are  constantly  in  the 
metropolis.  More  matters  may  be  printed  on  a 
car  card  than  on  an  outdoor  paster,  and  while 
there  are  few  instances  where  large  advertiacrt 
have  attained  success  through  the  use  of  IhU- 
boards  alone,  quite  a  number  have  confined 
their  operations  to  street  cars  with  profit.  As 
a  rule,  thoufih.  advertising  aims  toward  a  gl- 
anced effect  in  magazines,  newspapers,  cars,  bill- 
|)oards  and  printed  matter. 

Mail  AdTCrtiting.—  In  1679  a  London  hab- 
erdasher gave  to  eaoi  customer  who  purchased 
goods  to  the  value  of  a  guinea  a  printed  list  of 
his  stock,  and  this  was  r^^rded  as  a  dangerous 
innovation  because,  if  followed  generally,  it 
would  result  in  the  investment  oi  too  mudi 
tradesmen's  c^tal  in  printed  bills..  From  this 
humble  beginning  the  'tise  of  circulars  and  cata- 
logues has  grown  to  a  poiril  where,  at  present 
in  the  United  States,  every  second  letter  carried 
through  the  mails  is  an  advertisii^  letter,  and 
for  every  periodical  posted  there  is  mailed  a 
catalogue  or  brochure.  Postage  on  advertising 
matter  aggregates  between  $25,000,000  and  $30,- 
000,000  annually  and  this  perha[>s  represented 
only  one-tenth  the  cost  of  compiling  and  print- 
ing such  advertising.  Uail  advertising  takes 
many  forms,  from  the  leather-bound  catalogue 
of  500  or  more  pages  to  the  bumble  postal  card. 
Every  general  advertiser  has  descriptive  matter 
in  booklet  form  which  is  mailed  freely  to  those 
who  express  interest  in  his  magazine  or  news- 
paper advertising,  and  in  many  instances  the 
periodicals  are  used  only  to  excite  such  interest, 
printed  matter  being  relied  upon  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  such  complicated  apparatus  as 
an  agricultural  implement,  heating  furnace  or 
piano  player.  Many  advertising  letters  are  sent 
out  to  lists  of  persons  who  may  be  interealed  in 
certain  commodities,  either  pnnted  in  imitation 
of  ^pewritjng_  or  actually  written  on  a  typing 
machine.  Mail  advertising  also  embraces  the 
distribution  at  regular  postal  rates  of  small 
periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  manu- 
facturing or  merchandising  house.  There  arc 
hundreds  of  these  personal  business  organs, 
some  of  which  have  been  of  sufficient  interest 
to  enlarge  into  standard  magazines.  Mail  ad- 
vertising also  includes  the  distribution  of  what 
are  known  as  'advertising  novelties,*  ingenious 
or  useful  trifles  ranging  from  puiiles  to  match- 
boxes, and  comic  cards  to  desk  calendars,  all 
bearing  the  name  of  an  advertiser.  Blotters, 
calendars,  almanacs,  reproductions  of  paintings 
and  many  other  forms  of  printed  advertising. 


travel  throuE^  the  mails.  This  is  the  most 
costly  form  of  advertising  known,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  that  can  be  reached 
for  a  given  expenditure,  but  as  most  of  this 
matter  is  sent  to  persons  thought  to  be  directly 
interested,  it  often  pays  a  larger  return  than 
advertising  distributed  promiscuously  throu^ 
periodicals,  etc. 

Advertfaing  Agenciei —  Soon  after  adver* 
Using  began  to  be  used  nationally  instead  of  lo- 
cally, it  was  found  convenient  to  put  details  of 
correspondence  with  newspapers,  arranging 
rates,  writing  the  advertisements,  seeing  that 
they  were  properly  inserted,  etc.,  into  the  hands 
of  a  new  functionary  who  then  sprang  up  —  the 
Advertising  Agent  The  first  advertising  accent 
to  open  an  c^ce  for  the  reception  of  advertise- 
ments in  this  country  was  Volney  B.  Palmer. 
He  began  business  in  Philadelphia  in  184<^  and 
subsequently  established  offices  in  Boston  and 
Baltimore  as  well.  Before  this,  however,  tbe 
advertising  agent  was  known  abroad,  for  Balsac 
mentions  (*Le  Deimte  d'Arcis'}  as  among  the 
tenants  of  a  Paris  rookery  m  the  thirties, 
"women  of  the  town,  stilt- bom  insurance  com- 
panies, newspapers  fated  to  die  young,  impos- 
sible railway  companies,  discount  brokers  and 
advertisement  agents  who  lack  the  publicity 
they  profess  to  sell  —  in  short  all  descnptionof 
shy  or  doubtful  enterprise.*  When  national  ad- 
vertising was  new  there  existed  no  newsi>aper 
directones.     To  advertise  in  a  given  territory 


saiy  to  go  to  an  advertising  a 

I  of  the  newspapers  and  knew   ..    . 

rates.    Agents  often  purchased  several  columns 


who  had  lists  o 


of  space  in  a  number  of  newspapers  by  the 
year,  reselling  allotments  to  advertisers  for  a 
price  less  than  the  newspaper  would  charge 
direct  The  advertising  agent  was  thus  a 
broker,  and  to  encourage  him  in  developing  ad- 
vertising the  newspapers  paid  him  a  commission 
on.  what  he  sent  in.  Then,  as  demand  grew,  he 
became  also  an  adviser  to  new  advertisers,  giv- 
ing counsel  as  to  the  ways  in  whidi .  a  given 
appropriation  should  be  spent,  preparing  the 
text  and  illustrations  and  supplementary  matter 
to  be  used,  checlrinft  insertions  in  papers  and 
bills,  etc.  This  detail  work  is  complex,  and  the 
advertisiiw  agent  usuall);  performs  it  more  rea- 
sonably t&n  an  advertiser  could  do  himself. 
From  a  broker  in  space,  the  advertising  agent 
of  the  present  day  has  become  a  specialist 
whose  services  are  valued  because  he  has  a  wide 
experience  in  directing  the  operations  of  many 
advertisers,  as  well  as  an  equipment  for  writing 
and  illustrating  advertising  matter.  While  the 
advertising  agent  is  still  paid  by  commissions  of 
10  to  15  per  cent  allowed  him  b^  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  he  is  in  no  sense 
the  agent  of  the  publishers,  but  receives  rather 
a  wholesale  rate  upon  advertising  s^ce,  wlucb 
he  sells  to  the  advertiser  at  a  retail  or  gross 
price.  An  advertising  agent's  interests  are  so 
wholly  bound  up  with  his  advertising  client's 
that  in  some  instances  he  recnves  for  his  serv- 
ices a  salary  besides.  Advertising  agents  have 
been  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  advertising,  for  by  active  work  in  lead- 
ing conservative  business  houses  to  utilize  tins 
modem  distributive  force,  they  have  built  up 
the  revenues  of  publishers,  improved  publica- 
tions and  driven  advertising  charlatans  from 
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the  field.  A  few  of  the  largest  advertisers' 
maintain  departments  in  their  Business  to  pre- 
pare and  supervise  their  own  advertising,  wnile 
publishers  of  maeaiines  uid  newspapers  also 
carry  on  independently  the  work  ot  converting 
business  houses  to  advertising.  Despite  this,  the 
agent's  function  has  remained  an  indispensable 
one,  and  with  the  development  of  advertising  he 
has  entrenched  it  by  specializing.  One  of  the 
leading  New  York  advertising  agencies,  for  ex* 
ample,  has  been  instrumental  in  Dihlding  np  the 
large  showing  of  steamship,  railroad  and  travel 


American  advertising  has  a  large  periodical 
literature  of  its  own,  comprising  f  uDy  25  weekly " 
athly  journals.    Many  of  these  are  illus- 


Two  other  agencies  are  known  for 
their  work  among  advertisers  of  agricultural 
implements,  another  has  found  its  field  in  the 
development  of  textile  advertising  through  tn^[- 
aiine  and  trade  journal  advertismg,  etc. 

With  the  past  decade  the  advertising  agent 
has  ceased  to  be  what  the  name  would  imply 
and  has  really  become  a  professional  man  whose 
advice  is  sought  as  such  by  the  largest  commer- 
cial  and  financial  concerns.     The   leaders  in 


goods  or. the  development  of  trade  in  well-estah- 
lished  lines.  The  modem  well-equipped  advei^ 
tising  agency  has  attached  to  it  not  only  compe- 
tent writers  of  advertisements,  artists  and  pho- 
tographers, but  experts  in  salesmanship  who 
study  economic  questions  and  conditions  with 
the  greatest  thorou^ness.  This  branch  of  the 
work  has  been  earned  by  some  of  the  teadiuE 
agencies  to  the  point  of  becoming  advisers  ana 
lecturers  to  the  regularly  employed  traveling 
men  of  the  concerns  represented. 

Special  Adveirti^K  Agencies  differ  from 
the  foregoing  general  advertising  agencies  in 
that  they  actually  represent  the  publishers  of 
certain  newspapers  or  miscellaneous  journals 
in  a  nven  territory,  promoting  advertising  only 
for  those  journals  and  receiving  commissions 
on  ail  business  that  comes  from  such  territory. 
These  special  agents  are  found  chiefly  in  New 
York  and  Qiica^,  where  a  large  percentage  of 
advertising  originates,  and  are  simpl;^  branch 
offices  of  pubhshers  outside  such  cities,  who 
take  such  means  for  being  represented.  In 
several  States  associations  have  been  formed 
among  the  smaller  daily  papers  who  unite  in 
employing  a  representative  who  acts  as  their 
agent  in  procunng  business. 

As  advertising  has  developed  in  this  country 
it  seeks  ever  new,  varied  channels,  so  that  wUlc 
il  is  possible  by  a  proper  selection  of  mediums 
to  reach  practically  the  whole  public,  it  is  also 
possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  appeal  to  a  small 
group  of  persons  interested  in  some  special 
commodity.  No  adequate  outline  of  the  many 
forms  of  advertising  could  be  given  in  an  arti- 
cle of  this  scope,  and  readers  interested  in  a 
fuller  presentation  of  methods,  cost,  the  stories 
of  famous  advertisers,  etc.,  are  referred  to 
'History  of  Advertising*  (London  1874)  ; 
•Modem  Advertising*  (New  York  1905)  ;  <The 
Theory  of  Advertising'  (Boston  !9(M) ;  "Forty 
Years  an  Advertising  Agent'  (New  York 
1906):  'Prinriples  of  the  Mai!  Order  Business' 
(Chicago  imi) :  'The  Business  of  Advertising' 
(London  1905)  ;  Balmer,  <The  Science  of  Ad- 
vertising' (1909)  ;  Siries,  'The  Art  of  Publicity* 
(1910);  'Advertising  and  Progress'  (London 
1914)  ;  'Advertising:  -Its  Principles  and  Prac- 


ing   and  Selling    (monthly.   New  York) ;  Mail 
Order  Journal   (monthly,  Chicago). 

Frank  Peesbhey, 
The  Frank  Preibrey  Co.,  New  York. 
ADVERTISING,  The  Psychology  of. 
It  seems  quite  natural  that  the  first  notably 
success  fill  attempts  to  apply  psychology  to 
the  needs  of  the  commerdat  world  shouldhave 
been  made  in  the  field  of  advertisii^.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  advertiser  is  to 
influence  human  minds.  Inasmuch  as  psychol- 
ogy is  simply  a  systematic  study  of  those  same 
minds,  the  advertiser,  seeking  a  sdentilic 
basis  for  his  work,  must  find  that  basis  in  the 
science  of  psychology.  But  for  other  reasons 
than  those  pertaining  to  subject  matter  prob- 
lems of  aoveitisit^;  are  peculiarly  open  to 
psychological  treatment.  The  executive,  the 
salesman,  the  labor  leader  and  many  others 
are  primarily  concerned  with  intlaencing  human 
minds,  but  the  conditions  of  mind  with  whidi 
these  men  have  to  deal  are  all  reraarkahty  ' 
complex  and,  in  the  present  stage  of  science,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  isolate  them  for  pur- 
poses of  exact  observation.  The  problems  of 
advertising,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  simple 
and  consequently  more  open  to  exact  observa- 

Perhaps  we  can  gain  an  Idea  of  what  ap- 
plied psycholo^  really  is  in  no  better  way 
than  by  surveying  a  few  of  the  psychological 
principles  to  which  the  successful  advertiser 
pays  heed.  It  stands  without  sayii^  that  an 
advertisement,  in  order  to  be  effechve,  must 
gain  the  attention  of  those  who  may  purchase 
a  product  the  merits  of  which  that  adver- 
tisement sets  forth.  So  the  question  becomes  r 
^0  what  kinds  of  things  are  people  most  apt 
to  give  attention?*  TTie  psychologist  says 
that  on  the  whole  jteople  are  most  apt  to  pay 
attention  to  those  things  which  are  novel, 
either  in  themselves  or  because  of  their  un- 
usual setting  or  presentation.  And  the  phychol- 
ogist  adds  further  that  the  comparatively  pro- 
longed attention  which  people  give  to  the  oest 
examples  of  advertising  would  not  be  thus 
prolonged  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  those 
advertisements  are  interesting  and  easily  com- 
prehended. These  few  underlying  principles 
of  securing  and  holding  the  attention  of  pos- 
sible customers  are  much  easier  to  cite  tlian 
to  put  into  practice.  As  a  result  a  distinct 
Droiession  of  advertising  artists  and  copy-men 
is  growing  up  in  this  country.  In  experi- 
mental psychology  these  men  can  find  many 
facts  to  guide  them  in  making  the  most  of  the 
space  at  their  disposal.  The  laws  of  color 
contrast,  the  pleasmgness  and  displeasingness 
of  certain  color  combinations  and  of  figures 
of  certain  proportions;  all  these  had  been 
worked  out  and  more  or  less  organized  in  the 
psychological  laboratories  while  advertising 
was  still  appearing  in  its  earlier  crude  forms. 

To  gain  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
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lie  b  not,  however,  the  final  purpose  of  an 
adveitiscinent  The  advertiser  aims  so  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  purchasers  that  when 
they  are  in  the  market  for  a  cake  of  torn  or 
an  automobile  they  immediately  think  of  his 
particular  brand  of  soap  or  his  particular 
make  of  automobile.  In  other  words,  he  must 
get  the  idea  of  the  article  which  he  is  offering; 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  class  of  arti- 
cles to  which  it  belongs.  Here  agaitt  in  this 
need  he  can  find  ps^cnolpgical  fact  to  guide 
faim  in  conducting  his  campaign.  For  exam- 
ple, the  psychologist  has  established  that  the 
strength  of  the  association  between  two  ideas 
depends  among  other  things  upon  (he  fre- 
quency,  vividness  and  recency  of  the  past  as- 
sociation of  thoge  same  ideas.  If,  upon  think- 
ing of  automobiles  in  general,  that  idea  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  idea  of  some  particular  make  of 
automobile,  that  sequence  of  ideas  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  of  all  autoinobiles  this  one  has 
been  brought  lo  my  attention  most  often  by 
advertisements,  by  the  talk  of  my  friends  or 
by  seeing  the  actual  article.  The  sequence  may 
be  due  equally  well  to  the  vividness  of  a  par- 
ticular experience  with  this  macliine  or  to  the 
recency  of  such  an  experience.  These  few 
principles  of  association  readily  expl^n  why 
experienced  advertising  men  assent  to  the 
superiority  of  the  long,  persistent  campaign. 
When  the  advertising  man  conducts  a  continu- 
ous campaign  he  is  paying  heed  to  the  two  laws 
of  frequency  and  recency.  When  he  enrolls 
the  services  of  a  convincing  and  clever  writer 
or  artist  he  is  paying  heed  to  the  law  of  vivid- 


think  of  a  particular  brand  of  goods  and  quite 
another  to  get  that  public  to  complete  the  act 
of  buying.  Having  done  his  best  to  influence 
men's  thoughts,  the  advertiser  must  know  how 
to  turn  those  thoughts  into  action.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  most  fundamental  laws 


with  by  a  stronger  or  a  contrary  idea.  Few 
laws  are  more  important  for  the  advertiser  to 
keep  in  mind  than  this  one.  Unless  he  has 
salesmen  to  follow  up  mere  educational  .  ad- 
vertising he  must  put  into  the  public  mind  not 
only  an  idea  of  his  goods  but  also  the  idea  of 
purchasinK  those  goods.  H  his  advertisement 
IS  to  do  his  selling  it  must  give  the  pftblic  a 
specific  idea  of  just  how  and  where  Hie  pur- 
cnase  can  be  made.  Moreover,  if  the  goods 
which  the  advertiser  is  offering  are  expensive 
or  in  a  line  where  the  public  still  feels  no 
need,  then  there  are  contrary  ideas  already 
in  the  public  mind  which  the  advertiser  must 
overcome.  Often  he  will  have  to  make  use 
of  ar^ment.  To  do  so  effectively  he  must  be 
familiar  with  the  motives  which  make  one 
course  of  action  seem  more  favorable  than 
others.  He  roust  lake  into  account  the  in- 
stincts and  emotions  of  men  and  the  customs, 
prejudices  and  sentiments  of  particular 
groups.  And  again  he  will  find  the  scientific 
Oasis    for  his  procedure  in  psychology. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  above 
account  is  but  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  out- 
standing applications  of  psycholoip-  to  adver- 
lisiiw.  Many  of  the  scientific  principles  out- 
lined were  recognized  by  the  advertiser  before 
any  serious  attempts  were  made  to  apply  psy- 


chology to  his  work.  But  the  later  knowledge 
of  psychological  methods  has  sy^tematue<I 
what  in  most  cases  was  formerly  unorganized 
tradition.  And  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
The  relative  merits  of  the  daily  press,  the 
weekly  journal,' the  fiction  magazine,  the  bill- 
board, the  street-car  display,  for  particular 
kinds  of  advertising:  the  various  motives  to 
which  the  advertiser  of  this  or  that  product 
can  appeal  with  the  greatest  success ;  these 
and    many    other    problems    can    and   will    be 


Walter  Diu.  Scott, 
Ditector    Bureau    of    Salesmanship    Research, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 

ADVOCATE,  (1)  Orieinally  one  whose 
aid  was  called  in  or  invoked;  one  who  helped 
in  any  business  matter;  (2)  in  law,  at  first, 
one  who  gave  his  legal  aid  in  a  case,  without,, 
however,  pleading,  this  being  the  function  of 
the  patronus;  (3)  the  advocatus  fiici,  who  at- 
tended to  the  interests  of  the  fiscvt,  or  the 
emperor's   privy  purse. 

In  the  old  German  empire,  a  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  to  do  justice.  In  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  Juridical  Etdvocates  were 
made  judges  in  consequence  of  their  attending 
when  causes  were  pleaded  in  the  count's  court. 

In  the  mediaeval  church,  one  appointed  to 
defend  the  rights  and  revenues  of  a  church  or 
monastery.  The  word  advocate,  in  the  sense  of 
a  defender  of  the  Church,  was  ultitnately  su* 
perseded  by  that  of  patron  but  it  still  lingers 
m  the  term  advowson   (q.v.). 

Constitutional  advocates,  in  Rome,  pleaded 
before  the  consistory  in  cases  relating  to  the 
dbp^al  of  benefices  which  they  opposed. 
Elective  advocates  were  chosen  by  a  bishop, 
an  abbot  or  a  chapter.  Feudal  advocates  were 
persons  assigned  lands  on  condition  of  iheir 
fighting  for  the  Church,  leading  out  their  vas- 
sals for  the  purpose.  Matricular  advocates 
defended  the  cathedral  churches.  Military 
advocates  were  appointed  to  fight  for  the 
Church,  The  Devil's  advocate  is  a  Roman 
ecclesiastic  whose  office  it  is  to  tirge  whatever 
objections  may  exist  to  the  canonization  of  any 
proposed  saint. 

In  Englishjaw,  originally  one  who  pleaded 
a  cause  in  a  civil,  but  not  in  a  criminal,  court; 
alone  entitled  to  plead  as  counsel  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  admiralty  courts  which  are  now 
thrown  open  to  the  ordinary  bar.  Now,  in 
English  and  American  law,  one  who  pleads  a 
cause  in  any  court,  li  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  technical  word  but  is  used  only  in  » 
popular  sense,  while  the  attomej'  and  barrister 
(q.v.)   have  defined  special   attributes. 

ADVOCATUS  DIABOLI,  «-ab'6-lT.  or 
'devil's  advocate,*  popularly  applied  to  per- 
sons who  accuse  maliciously  or  slander.  The 
term  and  its  significance  is  derived  from  the 
procedure  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
which,  when  a  sanctified  person  is  to  be  canon- 
ized, someone  is  appointed  to  scrutinize  his 
past  life  and  bring  forth  all  facts  miti(^ting 
against  the  proposed  honors.  This  official  ts 
termed  the  "advocatus  diaboli,"  while  the  of- 
ficial appointed  to  defend  the  candidate  for 
honors  is  termed  'advocatus  Dei,*  God's  ad- 
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ADVOWSON,  signifying  in  England  the 
right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesias- 
tical benefice.  Advowsons  are  either  "append- 
ant" or  *in  gross.'  Lords  of  manors  were 
originally  the  only  founders,  consequently  the 
only  patrons  of  churches,  and  so  long  as  a 
right  of  patronage  exists  annexed  or  appended 
to  the  manor  it  is  called  an  advowson  append- 
ant Such  rights  are  conveyed  with  the  manor. 
But  where  the  property  oi  the  advowson  has 
once  been  separated  from  the  _property  of  the 
manor  b^  legal  conveyance  il  is  called  an  ad- 
vowson in  gross,  or  at  large,  and  is  annexed 
to  the  person  of  its  owner  and  not  to  his  es' 
tate.  Advowsons  are  further  divided  into  'pres- 
cntative,"  'coUative'  and  'donative.'  The 
first  is  where  the  patron  has  the  right  of  pres- 
entation to  the  bishop  and  may  demand  of^him 
to  institute  his  clerk  if  he  find  him  qualified. 
The  second  is  where  the  patron  and  the  bishop 
arc  identical  persons.  The  tliird  is  when  the 
sovereign,  or  a  subject  by  his  license,  foimds 
a  church  and  ordains  that  it  shall  be  at  the 
sole  disposal  of  the  patron,  subject  to  his  vis- 
itation only.  Blackstone  classed  advowsons 
as  the  first  of  the  incorporeal  hereditaments 
and  they  still  constitute  in  England  an  import- 
ant class  of  property  interests. 

ADYS,  a'di.  Sir  John  MiUer,  British  sol- 
dier, administrator  and  author:  b.  1  Nov,  1819; 
d  26  Aug.  1900.  He  served  in  India  and  in 
Egypt,  rising  to  be  general  and  colonel  com- 
mandant of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  was  gov- 
ernor of  Gibraltar  from  1883  to  1886.  He 
wrote  'The  Defense  of  Cawnpore'  (1858)  ;  *A 
Review  of  the  Crimean  War'  (1860)  ;  'Sitana: 
A  Mountain  Campaign  on  the  Borders  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  1863'  (1867);  'Recollections  of  a 
Militaiy  Life'  (1895);  and  'Indian  Frontier 
Policy)    (1897). 

■A.  B,*  See  Russell,  Georgb  W. 
'£DILES,  e'dilz,  public  functionaries  or 
commissioners  of  ancient  Rome,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  undertook  the  care  of  the 
city,  the  repair  and  preservation  of  temples, 
aqueducts  and  sewers,  street-cleaning,  paving 
and  traffic  regulations,  precautions  against  fire, 
dilapidated  buildings  and  dangerous  animals, 
superintendence  of  baths  and  taverns,  punish- 
ment of  gamblers  and  usurers,  inspection  of 
weights  and  measures  and  the  care  of  public 
morals  generally.  From  494  B.C.  there  were 
two  'plebeian  fediles*  until  471  b.c,  when  two 
"Sdiles  cumlcs'  were  added  from  the  patri- 
cians, chiefly  to  manage  the  Roman  games. 
In  44  A.P.  Cicsar  added  the  two  'Mdiles  Ce- 
realet*  to  have  charge  of  the  public  granaries. 
Consuk  Abbott,  F.  F.,  'Roman  Political  In- 
stitutions*   (New  York  1901). 

.ffiE'TES,     See  Argonauts. 

.ffiGA'DTAH  ISLANDS,  a  group  lying  off 
the  western  extremity  of  Sicily  and  consisting 
of  Maritime,  Favignana,  Levanso  and  Le  For- 
michc.  Favi^ana,  the  largest,  is  about  14 
miles  in  circuit  and  has  productive  tunny  and 
anchovy  fisheries.  The  group  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6,300.  Near  these  islands  the  Romans 
won  the  naval  battle  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  741   B.C.,  which   ended   the  first   Punic 

MGKPM  SEA,  e-je'an  or  i'^-an,  the  old 
name  of  the  gulf  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  now  usually  called  the  Grecian  Archi- 


pelago (q.y.).  During  the  European  War 
from  1914  it  was  the  scene  of  much  naval  ac- 
tivity. -See  Wah,  Eukopean. 

JBGBUS,  c'jus.     See  Theseus. 

.SGINA,  a  Greek  island  about  15  miles 
southwest  of  Athens,  in  the  Gulf  of  X^ra. 
(old  Sinus  Saronicus) ;  area,  32  square  miles; 
pop.  alK)ut  7,000.  It  is  the  triangular  top 
of  a  partly  submerged  rocky  hill,  with  deep 
gorges  and  ravines,  and  the  eastern  half  rocky 
and  unproductive;  but  the  western  is  a  well- 
cultivated  plain  which,  under  the  warm  air  and 
sea,  produce  the  best  Greek  almonds,  with 
olives  and  other  fruits,  wine  and  some  grain. 
The  non-agricultural  inhabitants  do  a  consid- 
erable commerce  and  navigation  from  the  one 
port,  the  capital,  £gina  (pop.  ^bout  5,00^,  at 
the  northwest,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Greek 
town,  of  which  considerable  remains  are  left, 
the  ruins  of  solidly-built  walls  and  harbor 
moles  still  attesting  its  ancient  size  and  im- 
portance. According  (o  the  legend,  the  island 
was  named  after  the  nymph  !£gina,  brot^ht 
thither  by  Zeus.  Historically,  its  first  inhab- 
itants were  Achxans  and  were  expelled  by  a 
Dorian  colony  from  Epidaurus,  under  whom 
it  was  one  of  the  foremost  commercial  cities 
of  Greece,  full  of  hardy,  energetic  people,  bom 
seamen,  who  covered  themselves  with  glory  at 
Salamis.  They  were  later  forced  to  become  a 
tributary  part  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  in 
431  B.C.  were  expelled  altogether.  Lysander 
afterward  restored  them,  but  the  city's  old  im- 
portance was  gone.  On  a  hill  in  the  northeast 
are  the  remains  of  a  splendid  temple  of  Zeus 
Panhellenius  (or,  as  others  maintain,  of 
Athena),  many  of  the  columns  of  which  are 
still  standing.  Here  are  found  early  in  the 
19th  century  a  number  of  marble  statues  which 
once  adorned  the  east  and  west  fronts  of  the 
temple ;  they  were  purchased  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria  in  1812,  the  deficient  parts  restored  by 
Thorwaldsen,  and  are  now  among  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich. 

^GINETA,  ij^ne't^,  Paulus,  a  Greek 
physician  of  the  7th  century:  b.  in  the  island  of 
j£gina.  He  wrote  'De  Re  Medica  Libri  Sep- 
tem,'  a  synopsis  of  medicine  in  seven  book, 
the  sixth  of  wfiich,  dealing  with  operative  sur- 
gery, is  of  special  historical  value.  An  En^- 
Csh  translation  by  Adams  was  published  m 
London  (1834)  and  a  French  edition  by  Brian 
in  Paris   (1855). 

.ffiOINHARD.    Sec  Egimhard. 

.SGIR,  a'jir,  a  Norse  god  of  the  sea-stormy 
who  treats  the  other  gods  to  foaming  beer  and 
has  a  wife  Ran  caring  for  those  lost  at  sea. 
Their  nine  daughters  are  sea- waves,  with 
names  representing  the  aspects  of  the  ocean. 

.SGIRITB,  a  mineral  essentially  identical 
with  acmite  (q.v.).  Like  it  Bgirite  is  mono- 
clinic  and  is  a  silicate  of  sodium  and  both  fer- 
ric and  ferrous  iron,  the  former  largely  pre- 
dominating. It  is  a  member  of  the  pyroxene 
group  and  is  regarded  by  Miers  as  an  alkali 
diopsidc.     It  is  distinguished  from  acmite  by 

simple,   prismatic   crystals,   usually^  bluntly 

"■'"'■'•d,  lis  dark  green  color  and  its  char- 
grass  green,  pale  ^een  and  brown 
pleochroism.  Its  hardness  is  6  to  6.5  and 
specific  gravity  about  3.53.  It  occurs  in  long 
prismatic  crystals  chiefly  in  the  elKolite-syeiutes 
of  Norway  and  Arkansas. 
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.SGIS  — AEHRBNTHAL  . 


AOIS,  e'jis  (*storm*),  the  shield  oE  Z«u9, 
fashioned  by  Hephxstus  (Vulcan).  From  a 
proLably  niistaketi  ethology  it  was  often  said 
to  have  been  the  skm  of  the  goa.t  Amalthea, 
who  suckled  Zeus  and  to  have  had  the  Gor- 
gon's bead  in  the  centre.  When  Zeus  was  an- 
gry he  waved  and  shook  the  mis,  maldng  a 
sound  like  a  tempest,  by  which  the  nations 
were  overawed,  ft  was  the  symbol  of  divine 
protection  and  became  in  course  of  time  the 
exclusive  attribute  of  Zeus  and  Athene. 

iBGISTHUS,  e-jis'thus,  son  of  Thyestes 
and  cousin  of  Agamemnon ;  adapted  son  of 
Atreus.  He  did  not  accompany  the  Greeks 
to  Troy,  and  during  Aeamemnon's  ab- 
sence lived  in  adukery  with  nis  wife  Clytem- 
nestra.  He  assisted  her  in  murdering  her  hus- 
band on  his  return,  but  was  himself  put  to 
death  seven  years  later  by  Orestes,  son  of 
Agamemnon.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Homer;  the  tragic  poets  make  Qytemnestra 
alone  murder  Agamemnon,  her  motive  in 
.£5chy1uE  being  her  jealousy  and  wrath  at  the 
death  of  Iphigenia  of  Cassandra;  in  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  the  latter  alone.  Later  writers 
also  describe  ^Igtsthus  as  the  son  of  Thyestes 
by  unwitting  incest  with  his  daughter  Pelopia. 
See  Acameunon;  Atveus. 

£GIUM,  e'jluni,  Greece,  modem  Vas- 
irrzA,  though  officially  restored  to  its  andcnt 
name.     See  Achaia. 

jGGLB,  e'gl',  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Aurantiacete.  The  j^gle  marmeiot  is 
the  tree  which  produces  the  bhel  fruit.  This 
fruit  is  most  delicious  to  the  taste,  being  ex- 
quisitely fr^rant  and  nutritious,  but  laxative. 
It  has  been  long  used  in  India  wktb  great  effect 
as  an  astringent  in  cases  of  diarrhixa  and  dys- 
entery, when  a  little  unripe. 

.SCOSPOrAUOS,  or  JBGOSFOr- 
AMOI  (■goat-river'),  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus  (now  peninsula  of  GaUipoli)  :  a  river 
and  town  memorable  for  the  battle,  or  rather 
surprise,  in  which  the  Sfurtan  general  Lysan- 
der  annihilated  the  Athenian  fleet,  13  Dec  ac 
405,  and  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the 
temporary^  ruin  of  Athens.  The  latter  had  180 
vessels,  with  a  number  of  coequal  commanders, 
only  one  of  whom  (Ginon)  had  common  mili- 
tary sense,  and  perhaps  treachery  was  at  work; 
while     Ly  Sander    was     an    eminent    military 

g:nius  Had  no  one  to  consult  but  himself, 
aving  put  them  off  their  guard  by  ostenta- 
tious carelessness  and  absence  for  several  days, 
he  swooped  down  upon  them  one  day  at  din- 
ner-time while  their  ships  were  totally  unpre- 
pared (despite  the  warnings  oC  Alcibiades, 
whose  castle  was  close  by  and  who  was  fully 
a  match  for  Lysander  and  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured the  entire  fleet  except  Conon's  small 
squadron.  Athens  fell  under  the  rule  of  Spar- 
ta, which  set  up  an  aristocratic  government, 
the  outcome  of  which  is  infamous  in  history 
as   the   Thirty  Tyrants. 

.SGYPTUS,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Be- 
lus,  KinK  of  Arabia;  conquered  the  land  called 
E^^  from  him.  He  gave  his  50  sous  in 
marriage  to  the  50  dauniters  of  his  brother 
Danaus,  who  had  estabUshed  himself  in  Ar- 
gos  and  was  jealous  of  his  brother,  and  who 
oblieed  all  his  daughters  to  murder  their  hus^ 
hands  on  tlie  night  of  their  nuptials;  Hyperm- 
nestra    aloiM    spared    her    husband,    Lynceus, 


^S 


killed  by  his  niece  Polyx- 

AEHRENTHAL,  9'r<ln-tal,  BABOif  (after- 
n-ard  Count),  Alois  Lexa  von,  Austrian 
statesman:  b.  Grosskal,  Bohemia,  27  Nov.  18S4; 
d.  Vienna,  18  Feb.  1912.  Studied  law  at  Prague 
and  Bonn;  entered  diplomatic  service  1877;  at- 
tachfe,  Saint  Petersburg  1878;  chief  of  cabinet 
under  Count  Kalnoln  (foreipi  minister)  1883- 
88;  councillor  of  embassy,  Saint  Petersburg,  till 
1894;  minister  to  Rumania  1895-99;  ambassa- 
dor to  Russia  1899-1906.  In  October  1906  he 
succeeded  Count  Goluchowsky  as  foreign  min- 
ister, the  latter  being  forced  to  retire  on  ac- 
count of  Hungarian  hostility.  Achrenthal  was 
believed  to  be  a  strong  Russophil  with  Con- 
servative leanings  and  to  have  worked  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Drei  Kaiserbund,  or  League 
of  Three  Emperors,  which  had  dominated 
Europe  between  1870  and  1878.  He  soon  made 
a  new  departure  in  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
country.  Whereas  Cioluchowsl^  had  earned  the 
title  of  a  'brilliant  second"  to  Germany,  the 
new  minister  maintained  the  perfect  equality 
of  Austria- Hungary  and  her  independent  rigbt 
to  carry  on  her  foreign  relations  without  pre- 
vious consultation  ana  approval  by  Berlin.  In 
regard  to  Hungary  the  dual  minister  has  al- 
ways a  difficult  role  to  pla^,  and  Aehrenthal 
wisely  profited  from  the  failure  of  his  prede- 
cessor. His  first  coup  was  played  within  a 
month  of  taking  office,  when  ne  granted  Bul- 
C^ria 'relief  from  the  burden  of  the  "capitula- 
tions,* a  relic  of  the  old  times  of  Turkish 
misrule,  under  which  no  foreign  subject  could 
he  arrested  or  tried  without  the  presence  of  a 
consular  officer  of  his  own  nationality.  Nearly 
all  the  powers  interested  had  signified  their 
readiness  to  abolish  the  capitulations  if  every 
other  one  would  consent.  Austria,  however, 
had  always  opposed  the  change,  and  it  was  left 
for  Achrenthal  to  render  Bulgaria  this  graceful 
service^  which  cost  his  country  notbing  and  laid 
the  principality  under  a  great  obligatio         " 


id  settled  an  old  quarrel  with  Serbia  by  re- 
suming negotiations  with  that  country.  In  Jan- 
uary 1908  he  sprang  a  surprise  upon  Europe  by 
his  plans  for  a  Novi-Bazar  railway,  which  he 
said  would  lay  the  foundation  for  further  de- 
velopments of  Austria  in  the  Balkans.  This 
protrasal  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate in  view  of  the  changes  taking  place  in 
Turkey,  which,  it  was  hoped,  gave  promise  of 
true  progress  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Aehren- 
thal had  exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  Anglo- 
Russian  rapprochement  of  I!W7,  and  the  railway 
project  was  his  answer  to  it,  as  a  btow  aimed 
at  Russian  predominance  in  the  Balkans.  The 
meeting  of  King  Edward  and  the  Tsar  of  Revel 
(July  1906),  and  the  Turkish  revolution,  gave 
him  his  opportunity.  A  meeting  between  him 
and  the  Russian  foreign  minister  (M.  Izvolsky) 
in  September  relieved  the  strain  between  the 
two  powers  for  a  time,  but  events  followed  one 
another  with  startling  rapidity.  Eight  days 
later  Prince  Ferdinand  proclaimed  himself  Tsar 
of  independent  Bulgaria,  and  in  another  two 
days  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  Austro-Hiftigarian  sovereignty 
was  extended  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in 
other  words,  the  two  provinces  were  annexed. 
This  was  a  step  undoubtedly  premeditated  «$r  . 
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JBLFRIC  — SHKA8 


since  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  by 
provinces  were  handed  over  to  Au 
minister  until  such  tio:ie  as  the  Turks  should  be 
more  competent  to  govern  them.  The  move 
was  a  flaerant  violation  of  that  treaty,  and 
Aehrentbal  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a 
conference  on  the  ground  that  it  would  seem 
like  'a  tribunal  in  which  Austria- Hungary 
would  be  the  defendant.*  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro threatened  war,  and  the  situation  at  last 
became  so  dangerous  that  the  acquiescence  of 
Turkey  had  to  be  bouKht  by  concessions  and  a 
sum  of  £11,000,000.  Early  in  1909  everything 
was  ready  for  war  on  the  southeastern  fron- 
tier, but  Serbia  was  forced  to  yield  when  it 
became  evident  that  Germany  had  compelled 
Russia  to  withdraw  all  hope  of  practical  sup- 
port Aehrcnthal  bad  won  »  victory;  but  he 
had  planted  the  seeds  of  the  European  war  and 

£  laced  his  country  more  firmly  than  ever  under 
lerman  tutelage. 
JELFRIC,  al'fric  the  GnunnuirUa,  An- 
glo-Saxon author  and  translator;  fl.  1006.     In 


no  one,*  he  &ays,  'who  could  write  or  under- 
stand Latin  letters  until  Dunstan  and  £tbel- 
wold  revived  learning."  This  may  account  for 
his  warm  interest  in  education  and  his  industry 
in  translation  and  compilation.  'A  Treatise  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments'  (printed  1623); 
the  'Heptateuchus,'  an  abridgment  and  trans- 
lation of  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  Book  of  Job  (printed  1699)  ;  a 
'Pastoral  Letter,'  written  for  Wulfstan,  arch- 
bishop of  York  (1003-23).  in  which  he  makes 
the  archbishop  declare  that  he  will  not  forcibly 
compel  his  clergy  to  chastity,  but  admonishes 
them  to  observe  it;  a  'Latin  Grammar  and 
Glossary*   (printed  by  Somner  1659). 

£LIA,  a  Roman  pens,  whose  members 
included  Sejanus,  Hadnan  and  the  Anfonines, 
as  also  the  families  of  Paetus  (q.v.),  Gallus,  etc 

MhlA  CAPITOLINA,  the  new  name 
given  to  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian  when  he  col- 
onized it  with  Romans  after  the  insurrection  of 
132-JS  A.D. ;  he  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  dpi- 
tolinus  and  prefixed  the  name  of  his  own  gem, 
the  jElian.  The  Christian  emperors  after  Con- 
stantine  restored  the  old  name. 

SLIANUS,  Claudius,  e-li-a'nus,  a  noted 
Roman  sophist  who  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  2d  centur>;:  b.  Prienest^  Italy.  Of 
his  many  works,  written  in  Greek,  two  arc 
extant:  'Various  Histories,'  or  narratives,  in 
14  books,  and  'Of  the  Nature  of  Animals,' 
anecdotes  of  animals, —  most  entertainine  and 
uncritical  compilations.  The  'Peasants  Let- 
ters' accredited  to  him  ate  spurious.  Best  ed., 
Hercher,  1858  and  1864. 

iELIANUS  TACTICUS,  a  Greek  tacti- 
cian and  author  of  the  2d  century.  His 
'Tactike  Theoria'  (written  about  106  A.D.)  is 
a  valuable  historical  and  bibliographical  treatise 
on  Grieco' Macedonian  military  tactics,  based  on 
the  best  authorities,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
lost  work  of  Polyoius,  The  treatise  exerted 
great  influence  on  the  Byzantines  and  Arabs, 
and  was  the  groundwork  of  the  Spanish.  Dutch 
and  other  European'  army  organizations  of  the 
16th  and  i7th  centuries,  Theodore  Gaza  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin,  aitd  from  this  a  German 
translation  aippewed   (Coh^ne   1524);  it  was 


by  which  these  translated  into  French  by  Machaull  in  'Milices 
des  Grecs  et  Remains'  (Paris  1615)  ;  into  Eng- 
lish by  Bingham  (London  1616),  and  by  Vis- 
count Dillon  (London  1814) ;  it  reappeared  in 
(jerman  with  translation,  notes  and  reproduc- 
tions of  the  original  illustrations,  edited  hy 
Riistow  and  KoOily  in  'Griechisdic  Kricgs- 
schriftsteHcr'  (Leipiig  !8SS). 

.fflLURODON,  el-ur-o*-don,  a  primitive 
carnivore  fossil  in  the  rocks  of  the  Wahsatch 
and  Unita  (American)  stages  of  the  Pliocene 
Age;  a  hyena-dog.  It  "was  as  large  as  the 
inodem  wolf,  but  had  a  short,  heavy,  mastiff- 
like head,  and  was  distinguished  from  any 
living  canids  by  the  cat-like  construction  of 
the  carnassial  teeth.'  (Osborne,  'Age  of  Mam- 
mals,'   1910). 

iEMILIANUS,  C.  Juliua,  Emperor  of 
Rome :  a  Moor  who  rose  from  the  lowest  sta- 
tions; governor  of  Pannonia  and  Mcesia, 
whose  troops  killed  the  Emperor  Gallus  and 
gave  him  the  crown.  He  reigned  only  four 
months,  when  he  was  killed  in  his  46th  year  by 
his  own  soldiers,  who  then  offered  the  crown 
to  Valerian,  August  253  A.D, 

CHILIAN   WAY,  a   Roman   state    road 


about  185  miles  long,  built  by  the  consul  Marcus 
jCmilius  Lepidus,  187  b.c.,  primarily  as  a  mili- 
tary road  to  make  easy  communication  between 
Rotne  and  her  new  possessions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(Lombardy).  Beginning  at  Ariminum  (ftunini) 
on  the  Adriatic,  where  the  Flaminian  way  from 
Rome  ended,  it  traversed  Bononia  (Bologna), 
Mutina  (Modena)  and  Parma,  crossed  the  Pa- 
dus  (Po)  at  Placentia  (Piacenza)  and  ended  at 
Mediolanum   ( Milan ) . 

JEMILIUS  PAULUS,  surnamed  Mace- 
DONlcus^  a  noble  Roman  of  the  ancient  family 
of  ^milii :  b.  230  B.C. ;  d.  160.  He  conquered 
Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  and  on  this  occasion 
obtained  a  triumph,  163  fi.c.  During  the  tri- 
umph two  of  his  sons  died.  He  liore  the  loss 
like  a  hero  and  thanked  the  gods  that  they  had 
chosen  them  for  victims  to  avert  bad  fortune 
from  the  Roman  people.  He  was  father  of 
the  renowned  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger. 


only  to  his  kinsman  Hector  among  the  Trojan 
chiefs.  Other  stories  tell  that  the  care  of  his 
infancy  was  entrusted  to  a  nymph ;  but  at  the 
age  of^five  he  was  recalled  to  Troy  and  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  Alcathous,  his  father's 
friend  and  companion.  He  afterward  improved 
himself  in  Thessaly  under  Chiron  the  Centaur. 
whose  house  was  frequented  by  all  the  young 
princes  and  heroes  of  the  age.  Soon  after  his 
return  home  he  married  Creusa,  Priam's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  As- 
canius,  Virgil,  whose  object  is  to  connect  him 
(according  to  Latin  tradition  of  untraceable 
source)  with  the  origin  of  Rome,  tells  his  fur- 
ther story  as  follows  in  the  .:^neid :  In  the  night 
of  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  Hector 
warned  him  in  a  dream  to  fly.  .iCneas  not- 
withstanding rushed  to  the  nght;  but  after 
Priam  was  slain  returned  to  his  nome  and  car- 
ried off  his  father,  his  child  and  his  household 
gods,  losing,  however,  his  wife,  CreussL  in  the 
confusion.  With  20  vessels  he  sailed  for 
Thrace,   where  he   began   to   build   yEnos.   but 
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Uitunder  standing  its  re^ly  he  went  to  Crete, 
from  which  be  was  driven  by  a  pestilence; 
thence  to  the  promontory  of  Actium,  and  in 
Epirus  fottnd  Helenus  and  Andromache ;  thence 
past  Italy  and  through  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
aod  drctunnavigated  Sicily  to  Cape  Drepanum 
on  the  western  coast,  where  Anchises  died.  A 
tempest  drove  him  on  the  shore  of  Africa, 
where  Dido  received  him  Idndly  in  Carthage 
and  wished  to  detain  and  marry  him.  Jupiter, 
however,  mindful  of  the  Fates,  sent  Mercury 
to  j£neas  and  commanded  him  to  sail  for  Italy. 
While  the  deserted  Dido  ended  her  life  on  the 
funeral  pile,  JEaeas  set  sail  with  his  compan- 
ions and  was  cast  bjt  a  stortn  on  the  ^ores  of 
Sicily,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Trojan  friend 
Acestes,  where  the  wivea  of  his  companions^ 
wearied  of  a  seafaring  and  hoioeless  life,  set 
fire  to  the  ships.  Nevertheless,  after  building 
the  city  Acesta,  he  sailed  for  Italy,  leavii^  the 
women  and  the  sick  behind.  He  found  near 
CuDue  a  ^byl  his  father's  ^ost  had  ordered' 
bim  to  seek,  who  foretold  his  destiny  and  aided 
his  descent  into  the  lower  world ;  here  he  saw 
his  father  and  had  a  prophetic  vision  of  the 
glorious  destinies  of  his  race.  On  bis  return  he 
embarked  again  and  reached  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river  Tiber,  in  the  country  of  Latinus, 
Kiof;  of  the  Aborigines  (q.v.).  His  daughter- 
Lavtnia  was  destined  by  an  oracle  to  a  stranger, 
but  promised  by  her  mother  Amata  to  Tumua, 
King  of  the  Rutuli.  This  occasioned  a  war, 
after  the  termination  of  which,  Turnns  having 
fallen  by  his  hand,  ^neas  married  Lavinia. 
His  son  by  I^vinia,  .£neas  Sylvius,  was  Ute 
ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Alba  Longa,  and  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  the  founders  of  the  city 
of  Rome.  From  Ascanius'  son  lulus  the  Ro- 
mans derive  the  Julian  family.  For  the  real 
orit^n  of  Rome,  see  that  title. 

«NEAS  SILVIUS.    See  Pius  U. 

£NE'AS  TACTtCUS,  a  Greek  writer  on 
war  tactics  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  by  some 
authorities  identified  with  £neas  of  Stymjiha- 
lus,  Arcadia,  a  general  who  fought  at  Mantmea 
3^  B.C.,  as  recorded  by  Xenophon.  His  several 
treatises  on  the  art  of  vrar  of  which  the  only 
one  in  existence  deals  with  the  best  methods 
of  defense  for  a  fortified  city,  were  epitonii(ed 
by  Cineas,  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epims, 
and  are  mentioned  by  Polyfaius  and  .^lianus. 
Containing  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon  the  work,  as  edited 
and  iHiblished  by  Hercher  (Berlin  1870),  and 
with  introduction  and  tf-*—   '••■  "—   "  -'• — ■" 


£NXID,  The.  The/£ndd>  of  Vergil  is 
the  epic  of  imperial  Rome,  as  the  Homeric 
poems  are  the  epic  of  earlv  Greece,  the  'Divine 
Comedy'  of  mediseval  Italy,  and  'Paradise 
Lost*  of  Puritan  England.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  before  Vereil  (7&-19  a.c.)  there 
had  been  current  the  legend  of  the  found- 
ing of  Rome  by  .Eneas,  a  minor  Tro- 
jan hero  of  the  Iliad,  son  of  Venus 
and  Anchises  and  father  of  Ascanius  or  lulus, 
ancestor  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The 
'.£neid'  gave  it  final  form  and  sanction,  and 
made  it  canonical.    The  first  six  books  of  the 


poem,  after  introducing  £neas  and  his  com- 
panions shipwrecked  near  Sicily  and  driven  to 
the  Carthaginian  coast,  where  they  are  received 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Dido,  narrate  the  liero's 
escape  from  burning  Troy,  his  wanderings  on 
sea  and  shore  in  search  of  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed but  unknown  goal,  his  tarrying  at  Car- 
thage, 'the  passion  of  the  Queen  and  tier  fatal 
despair  when  divine  intervention  forces  him 
on,  the  funeral  games  in  Sicily  in  honor  of 
Anchises,  the  visit  to  the  underworld,  where 
the  destiny  of  Rome  and  the  Julian  family  is 
made  known  to  him,  and  his  departure  from 
sacred  Cumz,  near  Naptes,  for  the  Tiber's 
mouth,  where  his  landing  takes  pUce  at  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  book.  'The  last  six 
books,  the  narrative  of  his  troubled  alUance 
.with  King  Latinus  of  Latium,  and  of  his  wars, 
assisted  by  the  Arcadian  King  Evander  of 
primitive  Rome,  with  Latian  and  Etruscan  en- 
ooies  under  Tumus  and  Mezentius,  close  with 
the  slaying  in  single  combat  by  ^neas  of 
Tumus,  his  most  persistent  and  spirited  foe, 
and  the  clearing  of  the  stage  for  the  beginnings 
of  Roman  greatness. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  —  to  the  shallow 
reader  offensively  so  —  that  the  '^neid'  is  an 
imitation  or  adaptation  of  the  Homeric  poems; 
the  first  six  books  an  Odyssey,  with  the  divine- 
ly Glided  and  divinely  hindered  hero  JEnt»t 
reaching  Italy  after  seven  years  of  blind  wan- 
derings, as  Odysseus  reached  his  Ithacan  home 
in  similar  wise  10  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  the  last  six  an  Iliad  of  battlitig,  with  the 
Trojan  cause  vidxirious  in  Latium  as  the  Greek 
cause  had  been  at  Troy.  This  manner  of 
blending,  or  rather  building,  a  unit  out  of  two 
Greek  originals  was  so  well  known  in  Roman 
literature  that  as  early  as  Terence  (19SP-IW), 


(circa  270-199),  it  had  received  the  technical 
designation  of  "contaminatio.'  To  deny  the 
'.£neid'  originality,  however,  or  even  genius, 
argues  in  the  critic  only  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  It  was  immediately  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  cultivated  in  a  generation 
which  was  well  acquainted  with  good  litera- . 
ture  and  highly  critical,  it  enjoyed  no  less  favor 
with  the  multitude,  was  used  in  the  Roman 
schools,  made  deep  impressions  on  the  hearts, 
and  often  on  the  style  and  content,  of  such 
men  as  Horace,  Propertius,  Seneca^  Lucan^ 
Statius  and  Juvenal,  captivated  Au^stine,  took 
possession  of  the  Christian  imagination,  cast 
over  its  author  in  the  Dark  Age  ine  glamor  of 
prophetic  and  magical  power,  mspired  in  Dante 
10  heilo  stile  ana  gave  him  the  rnaeslro  who 
directed  his  feet  in  the  other  world,  was  made 
Christian  in  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered,'  en- 
tered into  the  ideals  and  execution  of  Spenser, 
Milton  and  many  others  of  the  long  fine  ot 
modern  poets  in  all  European  lan^ages,  was 
to  Tennyson  'Light  among  the  vanished  ages: 
star  that  ^Idest  yet  this  phantom  shore,"  ana 
has  held  Its  place  through  the  centuries  as  a 
necessary  part  in  the  culture  of  the  Cau 

'  niration  so  widelv  spread  j    _  __ 

bearing    such 

■-'    works  of 

cded,  the 

'£neid>  remains  one  of  the  world's  three  or 
four  epic  masterpieces. 

For  reasons  both  of  content  and  form,  com- 
parison of  the  '.£neid'  with  the  'Iliad' 
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Uie  'Odyssey'  is  inevitable;  but  it  is  alio  not 
<iuite  just.  There  are  two  lands  of  epic.  There 
is  the  natural  or  folk  epic,  a  more  or  less  spon- 
taneous and  naive  growth  by  oral  and  popular 
tradition,  such  as  the  'Nibelungenlied,'  'Beo- 
wulf,' the  'Sons  of  Roland'  or  the  *Qd* ;  and 
there  is  the  artindal  or  literary  epic,  tbp  delib- 
erate, thou^  also  inspired,  creation  of  a  single 
mind  in  an  age  of  cultivation  and  reflection, 
such  as  the  'Divine  Comedy,'  'lenisalem  De- 
livered,' 'Orlando  Furioso,*  'The  Lusiad*  or 
'Paraise  Lost.'  To  the  former  belong  the 
Homeric  poems,  though  their  art  is  by  no  means 
as  'unconscious'  as'is  sometimes  supposed;  to 
the  latter  class  belongs  the  '.£neid.'  Verdi's 
poem  is  not  merely  a  more  or  less  dull  reflection 
of  the  'Iliad*  and  the  'Odyssey.' 

In  the  first  place,  the  '.^neid*  is  a  poem  with, 
a  purpose.  It  is  not  the  spontaneous  'singing* 
of  prunitive  inspiration ;  it  is  not,  and  was  not 
intended  to  be,  the  mere  telling  of  an  entertain- 
ing tale.  The  literary  epic  has  usually  a  con- 
scious purpose  —  'to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  men*  ('Paradise  Lost'),  to  fashion  'XII 
Moral  Virtues'  ('The  Farie  Queene')— as 
well  as  the  less  artificial  pur^se  of  artistic 
self-expression.  The  'jEnetd'  is  a  poem  with 
a  national,  patriotic  purpose.  The  writer  of 
the  'Flclogues'  and  tne  'Georgics,'  who  had 
helped  to  reawaken  the  love  for  field  and  or- 
chard in  a  time  when  the  Roman  world  was 
fatigued  with  the  disorders  and  violences  of  a 
century  and  longing  for  peace  and  quietude, 
was  prompted  by  the  court,  as  well  as  by  his 
own  inspiration,  to  celebrate  the  ^eatness,  un- 
der divine  warrant,  of  Roman  achievement  and 
Roman  purpose.  The  great  figure  in  the 
<£neid>  is  not  £neas,  or  Dido,  or  the  Julian 
ruler,  but  Rome.  Throughout  the  13  books  — 
in  the  councils  of  the  gods,  in  the  Carthage 
episode,  in  the  hero's  converse  with  the  under- 
world, in  the  endless  conflicts  and  cruelties  on 
the  plains  of  Latium  —  there  is  ever  felt  in 
the  background  the  idea  of  the  oncoming,  di- 
vinely ordered,  irresistible  greatness  of  Rome. 
It  was  the  century  in  which  the  phrase  nrbt 
triema  was  coming  into  use  and  the  faith  in 
.  Roman  destiny  was  ripening. 

In  the  second  place,  die  sources  of  the 
£neid's  inspiration  and  matter  include  not 
only  the  'Iliad'  and  the  'Odyssey,'  but  the 
Cyclic  poems  and  the  Homeric  Hymns,  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius'  'Tale  of  the  Argonauts,'  and 
the  whole  range  of  Roman  historical  and  poetic 
literature  —  Ennius,  Nstvius,  Cato,  Varro,  Lu- 
cretius. In  other  words,  Vergil  was  a  widely 
and  deeply  cultured  student  and  lover  of  poetry 
and  historj^,  and  the  'iEneid'  is  the  product  of 
poetic  inspiration  working  upon  an  exceedingly 
rich  intellectual  and  spintual  equipment  in  an 
age  of  culminating  greatness.  In  the  respect 
of  intellecluai  preparation  Vergil  is  to  be  com- 
Ipred  with  poets  Uke  Dante,  Tasso,  Milton  and 
Spenser,  whose  works  are  so  permeated  by  the 
classical  spirit  and  so  filled  with  classical  ma- 
terial as  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  rich  mosaic. 
He  is  no  more  the  plagiarist  that  Macrobius, 
three  centuries  later,  charged  him  with  being, 
than  Milton,  using  from  the  full  store  of  the 
classics  and  Hebrew  literature,  was  a  plagiarist. 
In  the  third  place,  the  ',¥Ineid'  is  a  poem  of 
many  and  varied  interests.  The  reader  must 
not  look  to  it  for  the  simplicity  and  sponta- 
neity    and     speed     of     primitive     story-telling 


genius,  the  qualities  that  make  the  natural  epic 
^eat  As  compared  with  the  Homeric  poems, 
it  is  not  easy  and  fluent  reading.  It  is  a  com- 
plex of  the  primitive  and  the  sophisticated,  of 
the  heroic  and  the  actual,  of  the  legendary  and 
the  real,  of  the  liistoric  and  the  prophetic,  of 
the  Hellenic  and  the  Roman,  of  age-old  reli^on 
and  the  new  philosophy,  of  the  archxological 
and  the  modem,  of  the  political  and  the  poetic, 
of  the  classic  and  the  romantic.  It  is  filled  with 
the  humility  of  faith,  and  with  gentle  personal 
emotion,  but  also  with  national  pride,  and  with 
the  dwnified  and  austere  feeUng  of  might  con- 
scious^  engaged  in  working  the  will  of  heaven. 
*To  write  an  enduring  ciac,*  says  Cruttwell 
('History  of  Roman  Literature,'  p.  266),  "a  poet 
must  not  merely  recount  heroic  deeds,  but  must 
weave  into  the  recital  all  the  tangled  threads 
which  bind  together  the  grave  and  varied  inter- 
eats  of  dviliied  man.*  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  criticism  lias  found  in  the 
*£netd'  some  lack  of  the  evenness,  simple 
directness  and  bright  rapidity  of  narrative  and 
language,  the  heroic  fire,  the  bigness  of  stage, 
the  variety  and  richness  of  character,  and  the 
dramatic  power  that  characterize  Homer.  The 
poet  realized  the  difEculties  of  his  undertaking, 
and  had  a  despairing  sense  of  liis  limitations. 
He  would  have  spent  years  more  on  his  work 
had  death  not  cut  him  off.  Yet,  uncompleted 
as  it  is,  it  stands  beside  Milton  and  Dante  as  an 
expression  of  nation^  life.  The  'jEndd'  is  not 
a  Greek  but  a  Roman  poem;  just  as  the  trium- 
phal arch,  in  spite  of  its  Greek  column  and 
architrave,  is  a  Roman,  not  a  Greek,  structure. 
Posterity  has  rejtnced  that  Vergil's  order 
for  the  destruction  of  the  '.Sneid'  was  not 
obeyed.  The  poem  has  its  own  pronounced  ex- 
cellences, some  of  them  unsurpassed,  and  to 
call  a  thing  Vergilian  is  to  give  it  high  praise. 


The  natural  epic  is  of  a  texture  firm,  warm  and 
yielding,  with  simple  pattern  in  glowing,  joyous 
colors;  the  literary  eiHC  is  a  brocade  of  gor- 
l^ous,  mingled  hues,  with  strands  of  gold  and 
»lver  inwoven  in  complicated  pattern,  so  stiff 
it  will  stand  alone.  The  '..Cneid'  is  especially 
rich,  It  is  kept  from  the  exuberance  of  Italian 
Renaissance  art  only  by  Hellenic  restraint.  It 
is  rich  in  allusive  content  — mythological,  his- 
torical, religious,  archseologicat,  literary.  It  is 
rich  in  story,  'the  fortunes  of  its  hero  as  a 
whole  are  no  uninteresting  narrative,  and  no 
tales  could  be  more  fascinating  than  the  ejri- 
aodes  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  loves  of  .£neas 
and  Dido,  the  descent  to  Avemus,  the  adven- 
ture of  Nisus  and  Euryalus.  It  is  rich  in  re- 
memberable  characters.  It  may  be  that  not 
even  allowance  for  the  divine  constraint  under 
which  jf^neas  labored  and  for  the  ancient  lack 
of  chivalrous  sentiment  toward  wonum,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  woman  who  was  Queen  of  the 
Carthage  one  day  to  threaten  Roman  existence, 
can  move  the  modem  reader  to  more  than  a 
purely  intellectual  acceptance  of  the  principal 
character;  but  even  JEneas  is  a  thorou^Iy 
consistent  figure  in  his  steadfast,  sad-hearted 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  heaven.  And  as 
for  the  Dido  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  in  her 
Vergil  has  executed  one  of  all  time's  most 
truthful  portrayals  of  a  dignified,  beautiful  and 
passionate  woman  wrought  upon  by  the  ex- 
of  love  and  despair.  This  one  ir' 
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fi^re  goes  far  to  compeaaate  for  the  laxJc  of 
vividness  and  reality  in  so  many  of  the  dra- 
matis personse  of  the  '.£neid.'  It  is  rich  in 
the  mystical  and  the  romantic  For  Dante  to 
make  the  sixth  book  into  the  stage  of  the  In- 
ferno was  natural ;  the  sixth  book  is  already 
medixvaL  It  is  rich  in  love  of  nature  and 
sensitiveness  to  beauty  of  every  kind.  No 
reader  forgets  the  familiarly  modern  feelii^ 
for  natural  scenes  —  for  the  sea  tremulous 
imder  the  light  of  the  moon,  for  the  Tiber 
swirling  to  the  sea  between  leafy  banks,  with 
wild  fowl  in  the  air  all  about)  or  misses  the 
charm  of  numberless  allusions  iu  simile  and 
metairfior  to  the  beauty  of  Italy,  the  garden, 
and  her  sister  Mediterranean  lands.  It  is  rich 
in  pathos.  'Vergilian  tenderness,*  'the  haunt- 
ing melancholy  of  Vergil,'  'lachrymae  rerum,* 
have  become  literary  phrases.  It  is  rich  in  re- 
ligious feeling  in  its  fond  looking  back  toward 
the  old-fashioned  gods  of  field  and  grove, 
farmhouse  and  fold,  and  in  the  yearning  note 
always  pathetically  sounding  when  death  is  en- 
visaged and  the  life  b^ond  is  glimpsed. 
•Vergil's  poems,'  writes  F,  W.  H.  Myers,  "he 
at  the  watershed  of  religions.  Filled  as  they 
are  with  Roman  rites  and  Roman  tradition, 
they  contain  also  another  element,  gentler, 
hoher,  till  then  almost  unknown;  a  cnange  has 
passed  over  Uiem  like  the  change  which  passes 
over  a  Norwegian  midnight  when  the  rose  of 
evening  becomes  silently  the  rose  of  dawn." 
It  is  nch  in  the  personality  of  the  poel.  The 
emotional  qualities  of  the  '.£ncid'  are  felt  to 
belong  to  Vergil  himself.  It  is  as  if  we  were 
in  the  presence  of  the  tall,  dark,  delicate,  se- 
rious, retiring  friend  of  Horace,  the  "soul  than 
whom  the  earth  has  brought  forth  none  mare 
fair,*  and  heard  his  earnest,  melancholy  tones, 
and  felt  his  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  respon- 
siveness to  the  noble  and  the  beautiful.  It  is 
rich  above  all  in  the  dignity,  variety,  sonorous- 
ness, adaptability  and  spiritual  suggestiveness 
of  'the  slateHest  measure  ever  moulded  by  the 
lips  of  man.*  In  other  respects  the  'yEneJd' 
may  be  uneven;  in  this  it  is  of  unfailing  ex- 
cellence. "We  shall  tiot  find,"  says  Mackail, 
•that  the  splendour  of  the  poem  depends  on  de- 
^ched  passagfes,  but  far  more  on  the  great 
manner  and  movement  which,  interfused  with 
the  unique  Vergilian  tenderness,  sustains  the 
whole  structure  through  and  through.* 

The  '.^neid'  may  be  read  in  the  verse 
translations  of  Contngton,  Bowen,  Morris  and 
Dryden:  or  in  the  prose  of  Conington,  with  es- 
say and  notes  ^  Francis  G.  and  Anne  C.  E, 
Allinson,  or  of  Fairclough  in  the  Loeb  Classical 
Library,  or  of  Mackail.  For  appreciation,  Bel- 
Jar's  'VirgiP ;  Boissier,  'TTic  Country  of 
Horace  and  Vit^P;  Glover,  'Virgil';  Com- 
paretti,  'Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages.* 

Grant  Shower  man. 
Professor  of  Latin  Literature,   University   of 

Wisconsin. 

JENBSIDE'HUS,  e'n£s-i-de'miis,  Greek 
philosopher,  fl.  80-60  B.C. :  b.  Cnossus  in  Crete, 
removed  to  Alexandria.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  Skeptical  school  and  is  famous  for  the  'Ten 
Tropes'  attributed  to  him, —  arguments  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  absolute  knowledge, 
and  reducible  in  essence  to  two,  that  no  two 
things  are  alike  and  everything  is  relative. 
They  are:  (1)  That  each  sentient  being  must 


have  a  different  perception  and  conception  of 
the  universe  from  every  other  because  differ- 
ently constituted ;  (2)  that  human  beings  dif- 
fer; (3)  that  sense  organs  diSer;  (4)  that  the 
circumstances  of  perceptions  differ;  (5)  that 
objects  perceived  differ  in  location  and  dis- 
tance; (6)  that  different  objects  are  confound- 
ed; (7)  that  different  combinations  make  the 
same  sensation  seem  different;  (8)  that  all 
knowledge  is  relative;  (9>  that  degrees  of 
familianty  cause  differences  in  perception ; 
(10)  that  the  intellectual  speculations,  moral 
theories,  laws,  manners  and  customs,  civiliza- 
tions,  etc,  of  all  races  differ  (Locke's  argu- 
ment against  intuitive  ideas). 

£NIANES,  e-nl'a-nes,  in  classic  Greek, 
an  Acfasan  people  living  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Thessa^,  in  the  mountains  west  of 
Thermopyhe;  members  of  the  .SItolian  League 
and  the  Delphic  Amphictyony. 

.£NON,  I'nan,  a  place  near  Salim  where 
John  the  Baptist  bajitized  (John  iii,  23).  Its 
location  is  now  difficult  to  determine.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  place  it  eight  miles  south  of 
Scythopohs,  now  called  Beesan.  Nearly  a 
mile  south  are  seven  springs.  A  place  which 
is  now  called  AiniUL  five  miles  northeast  of 
Jerusalem  in  Wady  Farah,  is  thought  by  Bar- 
clay and  Conder  to  be  the  right  location.  Here 
are  a  great  number  of  rock-hewn  cisterns, 
and  a  short  distance  south  are  many  sprjngs,- 
which  may  seem  to  connect  it  with  .£non,  a 
place    where    was    'much    water,"    or    many 


MOhlAH,    a    musical      .._ _.. 

Musical  Instbuuents,  Mechanical. 

JGOLIAN  DEPOSITS.  See  Eolian  De- 
posits. 

£OLIAN  HARP,  or  AOLUS'  HARP, 
is  generally  a  simple  box  of  thin  fibrous  wood 
to  which  are  attached  a  number  of  tine  strings, 
sometimes  as  many  as  15,  stretched  on  low 
bridges  at  each  end  and  carefully  tuned  so  as 
to  be  in  harmony.  Its  length  is  made  to  cor- 
respond to  the  size  of  the  window  or  other 
aperture  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  placed. 
Its  width  is  about  five  or  six  inches,  its  depth 
two  or  three.  It  must  be  placed  with  the 
string  uppermost,  under  which  is  a  circular 
opening  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  f>elly  of  the 
guitar.  When  the  wind  blows  athwart  the 
strings  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  choir  of 
music  in  the  air,  sweetly  mingling  all  the 
harmonic  notes  and  swelling  or  diminishing 
the  sounds  according  to  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  blast.  A  simpler  kind  of  .Solian 
harp  has  no  sounding-board  but  consists  mere- 
ly of   a   number   of   strings   extended  between 

JEOLIANS  («variegated,»  mixed  race), 
an  ancient  Greek  people,  perhaps  the  very 
earliest  Greek  slock  — a  mixture  of  Hellenes 
and  Pelasgi  ^-  before  the  sjiecial  races  like 
lonians  and   Dorians  had  differentiated    from 


all  and  presents  the  closest  link  of  any  between 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  Homeric  language  is 
,^olic     The   race  extended   from  noriheast  to 


Bieotia,  Phocis,  Locris  and  £ta)ia,  north  of 
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the  Corinthian  Gulf,  to  Elis  and  Messenia, 
south  of  it  The  sons  of  .lEsculapius  (q.v.), 
Fhiloctetes,  Odysseus,  Nestor  and  the  Oilcan 
Ajax,  were  Cohans ;  and  legend  accredits  to 
the  same  stock  Jason,  Melampus  the  healer, 
who  understood  ihe  song  of  birds,  Sisyphus, 
the  founder  of  Corinth,  and  Athamas,  the 
great  King  of  the  Minyje,  sot)-in-law  of  Cadmus 
and  father  of  Phnxus  and  Helle.  The 
Acha^ns,  if  not  originally  part  of  the  same 
Steele,  became  blent  with  them  and  are  classed 
by  the  ancients  as  part  of  them;  and  there  is 
no  separate  Achaun  dialect  or  art.  Probably 
they  were  one,  and  the- Peloponnesian  Achvi 
were  certainly  part  of  them ;  and  the  great 
emigration  commonly  called  the-Eolian  was  an 
emigration  of  Achxan  people.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  emigration  from  the  Peloponnesus 
began  before  the  Dorian  invasion,  or  return 
of  the  Heraclidx,  as  it  is  often  called,  which 
caused  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  peninsula. 
Strabo  says  the  -Solian  settlements  in  Asia 
were  four  generations  prior  to  the  Ionian. 
Their  colonies  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  were 
widely  spread,  extending  at  least  from  Cyzicus, 
along  the  shores  of  tnc  Hellespont  and  the 
^gean  to  the  river  Caicus  and  even  the  Her- 
mus.  Many  positions  in  the  interior  were  also 
occupied  by  tnem  as  well  as  the  fine  island  of  ■ 
Lesbos,  with  Tenedos  and  others  of  smaller 
importance.  Homer  menticfns  all  these  parts 
as  possessed  by  a  dilTerent  people,  which 
would  be  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  the 
race  of  new  settlers  came  after  his  time. 
There  were  12  cities  or  states  included  in  the 
older  settlements  in  that  tract  of  Asia  Minor 
on  the  Mgean  which  was  known  in  Greek 
geography  by  the  name  of  JEolis.  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  subsequent  larger  division  of 
Mysia.  Stnyrna,  one  of  them,  which  earlv  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  lonians,  the  neignbors 
of  the  £olians,  still  exists  nearly  on  the  old 
spot,  with  exactly  the  same  name;  thus  adding 
one  to  the  many  instances  of  the  durable  im^ 
pression  made  by  Greek  colonies  wherever 
they  settled 

.SOLIPILB,  an  invention  of  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  often  called  the  first  steam  engine. 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  metal  sphere  supported 
by  trunnions,  through  one  of  which  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  sphere.  At  op- 
posite points  on  the  sphere  short  tubes  are  in- 
serted with  their  ends  bent.  The  steam  es- 
capes through  these  ends  and  causes  the  sphere 
to  revolve.  Consult  Gerland  and  Traumiiller, 
'Geschichte  der  phystkalischen  Experimeniier- 
kunst'  (Leipeig  1^);  Schmidt,  'Heron  von 
Alexandria'  (ih,  1899) ;  Thurston,  R.  H, 
'Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine'  (New  York 
1878). 

£OLIS,     See  .£olians. 

JEOLUS,  in  Greek  legend:  (1)  Ruler  of 
the  winds;  a  sort  of  sub-ddty,  having  his  resi-' 
dence  on  a  floating  island,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
£olian  Islands,  or  by  the  Latin  and  later  Greek 
poets  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  Here  he  kept 
the  winds  in-  b^s  (Vergil  says  in  caves), 
restraining  or  letting  them  loose  at  the  orders 
of  Zeus,  In  the  Odyssey  he  gives  them  to 
Odysseus  to  take  care  of  for  a  time.  (2)  The 
eponvmous  ancestor  of  the  ,^olians,  located 
in  Thessaly;  Hellen  was  his  father  and  Dorus 
his    brother    (eponyms    of    the    Hellenes    and 


Dorians),  and  Sisyphus  his  son,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  not  ascertainable.  (1)  and 
(2)  may  have  been  originally  the  same,  but 
if  so  they  arose  as  independent  metaphors  bi 
eponyms. 

.SONS  (from  the  Greek,  signifying  'an 
age,"  •everlasting*),  a  designation  applied  to 
celestial  powers  and  spirits  which,  according 
to  Gnostic  philosophy,  proceed  from  God  the 
all-perfect  JEon,  the  fountain-head  of  divinity, 
existed  before  time  began  and  distinctively 
rule  the  successive  eras  of  the  universe,  through- 
out eternity.  See  Gnosticism.  Consult  Mead, 
*  Fragments  of  a  Faith  Forgotten'  (London 
IMO). 

.ffiPINUS,  e-pi'n&s,  Franz  Haria  Ulcich 
Theodor,  German  physicist  and  Prussian  edu- 
cator: b.  Rostock,  Saxony,  13  Dec.  1724;  d  Dor- 
pat,  10  Aug.  1802.  From  1757  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1/98  to  Dorpat,  he  was  professor  of 
physics  and  member  of  the  imperial  academy 
of  sciences  in  Saint  Petersburg  (Petrograd). 
He  was  a  prolific  author  of  various  works 
on  the  physical  sciences,  chief  of  which  are; 
'Tentamen  Theorije  Electricitatis  et  Mag- 
netisimi'  (Saint  Petersburg  1759);  'De  dis- 
tributione  caloris  per  tellurem'  (Saint  Peters- 
burg 1761);  and  a  treatise  on  the  effects  of 
parallax  in  the  transit  of  a  planet  over  the 
sun's  disc  (1764),  which  created  great  interest. 
He  was  tutor  to  Prince  Paul,  son  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II,  and  inspect  or- general  of  the 
imperial  normal  schools  which  the  Empress  un- 
successfully tried  to  establish  throughout  the 

JEQUI,  eTcwI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy, 
conspicuous  in  the  early  wars  of  Rome.  They 
inhabited  the  mountain  district  between  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio  (Tevetone)  and  Lake 
Fucinus.  Their  origin  is  unknown  j  but  they 
were  probably  akin  to  the  Volscians,  with 
whom  they  were  in  constant  alliance.  This 
league  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  made 
great  headway  and  captured  many  towns,  their 
power  culminating  in  the  5th  century  b.c  At 
lengrth  they  were  severely  defeated  by  Cincinna- 
lus  in  458,  and  again  by  the  dictator  Postumus 
Tubertus  in  428.  They  were  finally  subdued 
about  304,  and  soon  after  were  admitted  to 
Roman  citizenship,  bcii^  included  in  the  new 
tribes  Aniensis  and  Tcrentina,  Henceforih 
their  name  disappears  from  history ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  valleys  began  to  be 
called  ,^lquiculi,  by  which  name  ihey  are  men- 
tioned by  Ver^I  as  predatory  mountaineers. 
The  name  .SJiuiculani  occurs  in  Pliny. 

iERARIUM,  e-r4'ri-um  ("money-place"), 
the  public  treasury  of  ancient  Rome ;  containing 
not  only  the  slate  moneys  and  accounts,  bul  the 
legionary  standards,  the  public  laws  (on  bra^ 
plates).  Senate  decrees,  and  other  important 
papers  and  registers.  It  was  located  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Saturn,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  hill.  Besides  the  general  treasury, 
filled  from  general  taxes  and  drawn  on  for 
rcgtilar  expenses,  there  was  in  the  same  btiild- 
ing,  a  'sacred  treasury,"  or  reserve  fund, 
replenished  chiefly  b>[  a  5  per  cent  tax  on 
the  value  of  manumitted  slaves,  which  was 
never  drawn  upon  except  on  occasions  of  ex- 
treme necessity.  The  Senate  controlled  the 
serariom  nominally  even  under  the  early  em- 
perors, who  had  their  separate  imperial  treason' 
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called  the  fitctu;  but  as  the  Senate  became  a 
mere  name,  the  figment  of  two  treasuries  was 
gradually  abolished.  Augustus  established  also 
a  mill taiy  treasury  devoted  solely  to  artny  ac- 
counts. The  later  emperors  had  likewise  a  iiri- 
vate  treasury,  aside  from  the  general  one  which 
they  administered  for  the  empire. 

AERATED  BREAD.    See  Bread. 


AERATOR,  an  apparatus  used  in  dairying 
for  aerating  milk  to  remove  the  animal  and 

ham  odors.  The  usual  process  is  to  run  the 
milk  in  a  thin  layer  over  an  exposed  surface 
immediately  after  milking.  la  most  appliances 
of  this  kind  the  animal  heat  is  removed  at  the 
same  time  by  having  the  exposed  surface  cooled 
with  ice,  ice  water  or  cool  spring  water.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  aeration  be  carried  on  in  a 
place  free  from  dust  in  order  to  lessen  the 
conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  micro- 
org^isms.  The  aerator  itself,  like  all  dairy 
appliances,  must  be  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 

ASRBNCHYHA,  a  loose,  spongy  tissue 
in  plants,  especially  in  water  plants.  It  is  su^ 
posed  to  facilitate  airation.  Typically  it  is 
composed  of  radially  arranged  arms  of  thin- 
walled  cells  inclosing  large  air  spaces. 

AERIAL    CONVEYER.     See   Conveyer. 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION,  Le^  At^ect 
of.  The  rapid  development  of  aenal  naviga- 
tion seems  as  yet  to  nave  produced  no  actual 
decisions  upon  the  novel  questions  of  private 
right  and  public  regulation  which  sooner  or 
later  will  oe  presented  for  solution.  In  the 
absence  of  express  statute  or  international 
regulation  by  treaty,  the  principles  and  anal- 
i^es  of  the  common  and  maritime  law  must 
furnish  the  rule  of  decision.  The  right  of  an 
aviator  to  fly  over  another's  land  depends  upon 
the  true  meaning  and  present  application  of 
the  ancient  maxim,  "Whoever  owns  the  soil 
owns  also  to  tfie  sky  and  to  the  depths.*  Lit- 
erally construed  and  applied,  any  passage  over 
another's  land,  at  whatever  height,  is  a  tres- 

Ess  and  therefore  unlawful.  On  the  other 
nd,  the  view  is  taken  that  this  maxim  is  not 
to  be  applied  literally,  that  the  owner's  rights 
in  the  air  space  above  his  land  are  appurtenant 
to  the  soil  and  extend  only  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  the  enjoyment  of  the  use  of  the  soil 
witnout  interference  and  that  therefore  a  mere 
passage  across  his  land  at  a  sufiicient  height  and 
without  other  interference  is  not  an  actionable 
wrong.  It  is  everywhere  agreed,  however, 
that  if  navigation  over  another's  premises  is 
conducted  so  as  to  constitute  a  nuisance,  or  to 
result  in  actual  damage,  an  action  will  li& 
The  conflict  of  opinion  is  as  to  whether  the 
right  of  action  is  limited  to  cases  of  actual 
damage  and  of  nuisance.  An  opinion  fast 
gaining  ground  is  that  the  landowner  cannot 
be  hearo  to  complain  of  an^  use  of  the  air 
spaces-above  his  land  by  which  no  damage  to 
him  can  result;  that  his  rights  above  the  height 
necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  land 
free  from  any  interference  are  too  unsubstan- 
tial  to  be  protected  hy  the  law  (4  Am.  J.  Int. 
L.  126,  127). 


Sema- 


AERIAL    TELEGRAPHY. 

PHOne;    WlBELESS  TELEtBAPHY. 

AERIAL  TORPEDOES,  the  designation 
given  to  explosive  missiles  which  are  capable 
of  propellit^  themselves  through  the  ajr  by 
self-contained  forces.    See  TottPEOOES. 

AERIANS,  a-e'ri-uni,  a  religious  sect  who 
arose  in  the  4th  century  of  the  .Christian 
Church  and  present  many  features  of  modem 
religious  liberalism  in  the  way  they_  combatted 
ecclesiastica]  tradition  and  the  institutionalism 
professedly  derived  from  the  a^stolic  age. 
They  derive  their  name  from  their  originator 
and  leader,  Aerius,  a  presbyter  of  Scbaste,  a' 
city  of  Pontus.  Aerius  flourished  about  3S5 
A.D.  He  was  fired  with  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  condition  of  the  Church  as  he 
found  it.  Although  an  ascetic  of  a  very  stern 
and  rigid  character,  he  was  shocked  at  the 
extravagant  lengths  to  which  some  of  his  fellow 
Christians  carried  the  practice  of  fasting,  and 
the  claims  which  they  made  to  merit  because 
of  this  rigorous  self -maceration.  Although  he 
found  fasting  a  settled  institution  of  the  Cnurdi 
he  opposed  the  practice  because  of  the  delusions 
it  seemed  to  lead  to.  He  was  also  an  opposer 
of  those  special  festivals  of  intercession  which 
were  held  in  behalf  of  the  faithful  departed. 
■Pray  for  the  living,  whose  needs  and  suffer- 
ings some  of  which  you  may  have  caused,'  he 
seems  to  say.  To  this  vigorous  and  uncompro- 
mising onslaught  on  the  common  and  ordinary 
practices  of  the  Church  he  recalls  such  earnest 
and  outspoken  fathers  of  the  Refiirmation  as 
Martin  Luther  and  John  Knox.  There  were  a 
great  many  people  who  sympathized  and  agreed 
with  him,  and  his  sect  at  one  time  was  very 
flourishing.  The  ascendancy  of  the  episcopal 
order  in  the  Church  was  a  natural  aristocratic 
movement,  although  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  com- 
mentary on  the  Philippians  does  not  seem  to 
think  that  it  was  sanctioned  either  by  divine 
command  or  apostolic  precedenL  Aerius  main- 
tained that  the  bishop  was  not  superior  to  the 
presbyter,  that  they  were  of  the  same  order, 
and  that  a  bishop  was  merely  a  chairman  elected 
for  convenience  sake  to  preside  among  equals. 
He  seems  also  to  have  been  opposed  to  holding 
of  any  such  set  festivals  in  the  Church  as 
Easter.  This  sect  seems  to  have  sown  the 
earliest  seed  of  modem  Presbyterianism, 

AERIDES,  a-i'r!-dcz,  the  wind  flower,  one 
of  the  Orchidacea,  of  which  there  are  IS  species. 
The  finest  species,  Aerides  adoralum,  grows 
wild  in  parts  of  Asia,  but  in  cold  and  temperate 
climates  is  cultivated  under  glass,  tiiough 
flowering  at  rare  intervals.  This  genus  of 
plants  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
species  appear  to  take  their  principal  nourish- 
ment from  the  air,  as  they  can  exist  and  thrive 
in  their  native  clime,  sending  forth  blossom 
after  blossom  while  suspended  and  far  away 
from  any  vegetable  soil.  They  bear  distichous 
leaves  and  their  flowers  are  big  and  brilliant, 
while  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  rare  frag- 

AERINITB,  a  bright  blue  earthy  stit>- 
stance  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  no  defi- 
nite composition^  and  it^  blue  color  is  perhaps 
of  artificial  origin. 

AERO  CLUB  OF  AMERICA.  Oub  or- 
ganized on  16  Feb.  1910,  having  for  its  objects, 
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as  stated  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
•the  promotion  o(  a  social  organiiation  or  club 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  persons  i 
ing  aeronautic  inventions  for  personal  or  pn- 
vate  tise.  To  advance  the  development  of  the 
science  of  aeronautics  and  kindred  sciences. 
To  encourage  aerial  navigation,  conferences, 
expositions,  congresses  and  contests.  To 
maintain  a  club  house  or  club  houses,  aerial 
garages,  and  accessories,  aeronautic  or  other' 
wise  incidental  to  the  purposes  or  the  further- 
ance of  any  of  the  powers  hereinbefore^  set 
.forth,  and  to  do  every  other  act  or  acts  inci- 
dental or  appurtenant  to  or  connected  with  the 
aforesaid  purposes,  sports  or  powers,  or  any 
part  or  parts  thereof;  provided  the  same  be 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  under  which 
this  corporation  is  or^nized.*  The  Aero  Club 
is  the  sole  representative  in  the  United  States 
of  America  of  the  Federation  Aeronautique 
Internationale,  and  as  such,  it  m^  grant  aero- 
nautical and  aviation  pilots'  certificates  to  per- 
sons who  are  over  18  years  of  age,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  citizens  of  a,  country  not 
represented  in  the  Federation  Aeronautique 
Internationale. 

^ROOYNAHICS.  That  branch  of  physics 
which  treats  of  forces,  equilibrium  and  motion 
in  a  gas.  It  is  a  branch  of  hydrodynamics 
(q.v,).  but  differs  from  this  latter  science  as 
applied  to  liquids  in  that  it  concerns  itself  with 
a  compressible  medium.  See  Aibplane;  JEso- 
STAiics;  Gas;  Sound;  Wave;  Wind. 

AEROKLINOSCOPB,  an  instrument  to 
indicate  differences  of  barometric  pressure 
at  remote  stations.  It  consists  of  a  vertical 
axis  30  feet  high,  turning  on  a  pivot,  carrying 
at  the  top  a  horizontal  arm,  of  which  the  in- 
clination can  be  varied  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  barometric  pressure  at  different  sides 
of  the  station,  the  amount  of  dip  being  indi- 
cated by  a  sliding  rod  held  in  position  by  graded 
notches  at  the  lower  part  of  the  axis,  each 
notch  corresponding  with  one  millimetre  in 
pressure.  It  is  used  in  the  weather  service 
and   at  military   stations. 

AERONAUTICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 
The  following  are  the  principal  terms  which 
have  come  into  use  in  the  development  of 
aeronautics   and   are   new   and  peculiar  to   the 

Aaiirfail,  a  tbia  wing-like  itrocture.  flat  or  cttrvod,  dni^ed 
to  obtaiQ  Tt&ctiofl  upon  its  BurfiLCQI  ^m  the  air  through 

Aaroplus,  a  form  of  Bircrvft  hoftviar  ttun  mir  which  bai 
winfl  luiiiKts  ioT  BuAtcntatiDa,  prith  italjilizing  murfoce*. 
nidavn  for  itceriim.  and  power  plant  for  propuliioa  through 
the  air.     The  huding  geai  may  tie  ■uited  (or  either  land  « 


^_- .   -  A  type  of  fuTi>lane  with  the  propeller  or 

Allenm,  a  movable  auiiliary  ludace  uied  lor  the  cos 

of  roUing  motiDn^i.e,,  niUtian   about  the  fere  and 

Ak-SpMd  Metre,  bo  instrument  denoned  to  mouure 
velocity  of  an  airCTift  with  reference  to  the  ait  through  wi 


A  prejsure.  under  the    t 


n  the  buoyancy  of  the 


it  about  the  fore  nnd  aft  au.  Right  tiank  ia  to  iacMne  tbe 
ainilane  with  the  right  wing  down. 

barometric  preaiure.  Id  aemnauCici  the  chaiti  on  wtaicb 
the  rccorda  are  made  are  prepared  to  indicate  altitude* 
directly  inatoMl  of  bajometrie  pnaaurc 


from  ita  chord,  uiually  eipreaeed  aa  the  ratio  of  the  "■■■i**'mn 
deuTturc  of  ^le  curve  from  the  chord  aa  a  fraction  tberectf. 
"  Top  Cambm  "  refer*  to  the  tof  surface  oi  an  aETofoi], 
and  "  Bottom  Camtire  "  to  the  tajttom  lurlacej  "  Ueu 
CambT«  "  ia  the  mean  of  thcae  two. 
CafwiitT, 

Liflixf. —  The  "■■'i"—'"  flying  load  of  an  aircraft. 

drryint. —  Hacoa  of  the  lifting  capacity  oi 


_, ,.J  scaion. —  A  right  line  tangent  to  the  under 

JLn^ik.— The  length  of  the  chonl  ia  the  length  of  the 

aerofoil  nction  projected  on  the  chord,  aztended  if  nece^ 

aary, 

Controia,  a  seneral  term  applying  to  the  meani  provided 
for  operating  the  devices  used  to  control  apsed,  direction 
of  flight  and  altitude  of  an  aircraft. 

DirlglU*,  ■  form  of  balloon,  tho  onter  coveloia  of  which 
a  of  elongated  form,  provided  with  a  propelling  ayitem.  car. 

NoH^igki. —  A  dirigible  whoae  form  is  nuintained  liy 
the  pleasure  of  the  contauwd  ■«■  uwtod  by  tbr  cg^ 

fiuspentioQ  lyatem. 

Rttid- —  A  dirigible  whose  fonn   is   mHUtained  hv  a 
rigid  rtructure  contained  within  the  eovdope. 

■" — --rifid. —  A  dirigibln  irtmse  fbtin  is  e!-' 


. ,  _  hinged  aurfaca  for  contiolling  the  k 

.itude  of  an  aiinaf  t  —  L  c  iti  rotation   about  th 

Bocln*,  UcU  or  Left  Butt,  the  d 

light-hand  and  a  left-baad  «ttgiiie  depeodi  a 

oTthe  output  shaft,  whether  oU  iliaH  rotatt. 

direction  as  the  crank  or  not.     A  right-hand  eogiDe  is  oi 

in  which,  when  viewed  Inmi  the  output  ihift  end,  the  (hi 


n  to  TDtata  anti-ckidcwMe. 


the  vertieal 


F^hl'Path,  the  path  of  the 
ciaft  with  reference  to  the  ai- 

0«|k  the  distance  between 
ajis  of  the  entering  edges  of  ..._,...._   _ 
biplane. 

HeUcoptD,  a  form  of  aircraft  wboH  support  in  tha 
derived  m>m  the  vertical  thruat  of  lai^  prop^len. 


sunng  the  angle  made 


.h  the  hotisontal- 


B  keptinflaUd  with  Nose 
rol  of  a  btawer  «_— 


, — ^,  .  .„rtB  of  airplane  whose  main  mpporting 

sur&ce  IS  disposed  as  a  single  wing  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
" —  "'—    -  '-Tgerously  turn  descent,  head-on. 

rm  of  aircraft  deriving  its  support  and 
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■  hinged  or  pivoted  nirf*CD»  unudly  ttu „. 

%a  linfldt  uied  for  the  puipoae  o£  coalioUiDg  ti 

t,  •lidinf  n' 


CQTrect  relative  position  to  the  points  of  the 
compass  will  be  marked  out  on  the  roof  of  a 
balloon  shed  or  other  building,  or  on  the 
ground.  The  rectangle  is  marked  with  the 
number  of  the  section,  and  the  exact  position 
of  the  locality  in  the  section  is  indicated  by  a 
conspicuous  marie  For  example,  the  towns  of 
Beauvais,  in  section  32,  and  Nantes,  in  section 


-^  .._ __.   -KtdropiHiiff 

is  Toudi  srouad.    GcDeraUr  densiwd 
t  whsdl  coDilMe  or  toil  to  act. 


"SSS.™ 


StaMi^,  Ok  qniJity  of  ui  ucnft  in  flisht  wh 

Lo  return  to  %  condition  of  equilibrium  when  mee 

rbmcc    (Tbii  iiBinetimn  called  "DynuDicBln 

ptrKtioit*t.—  SMahty  with  i^roice  to  th 


-Tlte  rcMf  of  oM  of  tlw  ■dUtar]'  h«a|«n  of 
ip  ds  ChaloBi,  on  which  an  aaropUaa 
dgnal  ii  »«iBted. 

BMDvals  :  3 '  '  2  • 

m.Ot. 


n  dividad  into  three  sarta.  imwepoaed. 

a,  thefmniniibywIucfaUMwinataidiaratTaiumittal 
■«  tus  txidy:  compruM  itruta.  atayi »--"  — 

IFarfc  to  ehaiiga  tba  fnnn  <ic  thi       .  .     .    .    . 

taoally  by  irhangmg  tba  inclinatBn  of  the  rear  apar  relative 
to  tbe  fniiit  > 


Wlai  twJtati  the  misM  curied  par  unit  aiM  of  tupport- 
incnnaoe. 

wiag  Ub(  •  Ian  and  aft  member  of  tbe  nhm  Mnictuca  med 
toaupport  the  covering  and  to  give  tbe  wins  sectioa  in  form. 

Img  Spar,  an  athwartafaip  nwmbeT  of  the  wing  atnietura 
rtiirtfny  T*""**"  and  compreaiion. 

Th.  to  (wiaa  oS  the  eoune  about  tba  vettical  aiia.  owing 
to  gaau  or  tack  of  directional  ttafaititr- 

Antfi  of; — The  tempofary  ansukr  deviatkn  of  th*  fore 

and  aft  aJDI  from  the  oooiae. 

AKRONAUTIC  CHARTS.  The  wind 
progress  of  aeronautics  demands  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  signals  and  charts  which 
wilt  enable  pilots  to  find  their  way  in  the  air 
and  indicate  convenient  landings,  atmospberic 
conditiors,  etc  One  proposed  method  involves 
the  construction  of  special  aeronautical  charts; 
atiother  requires  merely  the  establishment  of 
easily  visible  signals  1^  which  the  pilot  can 
find  his  position  on  the  very  accurate  ordnance 
maps  which  are  commonly  used  as  standard 
maps  in  France  and  other  European  countries. 
In  the  French  system,  the  country  is  divided 
into  258  districts,  each  of  which  extends  about 
38  miles  east  and  west  and  24  miles  north  and 
south,  and  is  represented  by  a  numbered  sec- 
tion of  the  map. 

According  to  one  proposed  system  of  sig- 
nals, a  large  rectangle  having  tbe  proportions 
of  the  corresponding  map  section  and  in  the 
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117,  would  be  indicated  as  is  shown  in  the 
drawing-  A  glance  at  an^  one  of  these  signals 
near  umich  he  passes  will  show  the  pilot  the 
exact  place  on  the  map  so  that  he  need  not 
be  long  lost  or  go  very  far  astray  if  the  signals 
are  sufficiently  numerous.  A  predetermined 
course  can  be  followed  without  carrying  a  set 
of  maps.  It  is  necessary  only  to  draw  on  a 
small  card  a  rough  outline  of  the  sections 
crossed  by  the  course  and  adjacent  thereto  to 
mark  each  section  with  its  proper  number,  to 
mark  the  positiotis  of  the  starting  and  destma- 
lion  points  and  to  connect  these  by  a  straight 
line:  A  diagram  for  a  flight  from  Orleans  to 
Mourmelon  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  straight  course  crosses  the 
northwestern  part  of  section  81.  Hence,  if  the 
aviator  comes  to  the  signal  shown  in  the  lower- 
most portion  of  the  drawing,  which  indicates 
a  point  in  the  southwestern  part  of  section  81, 
he  knows  that  he  has  deviated  toward  the  right 
band.  The  map  is  required  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  a  good  landing  place,  if  the 
goal  is  a  large  town. 

If  the  signals  are  composed  of  white  lines 
on  a  black  ground,  or  conversely,  they  need 
not  be  very  large  in  order  to  be  visible  at  a 
considerable  distance.  A  rectangle  12  feet 
broad  and  20  feet  long,  with  lines  20  inches 
wide  and  figures  6  feet  in  height  (in  actual 
use  at  Mourmelon),  is  easily  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  and  an  elevation  of  600  feet. 
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For  the  guidance  of  : 

at  night  a  German  inventor  has  devised  a  I 
lucent  red  balloon  about  8  feet  in  diameter, 
containing  an  electric  light  of  100  candles  or 
more,  and  moored  by  means  of  an  electric 
cable.  These  balloons  are  easily  distinguished 
from  other  lights,  and  from  stars,  and  can  be 
seen  from  a  great  distance. 

AERONAUTICS,  History  of.  There  has 
always  been  interest  b:^'  philosophers  and 
scientists  in  aerial  navigation,  and  the  problem 
was  given  serious  thoiyiht  by  the  first  physicists 
of  whom  history  Kives  account.  To  those  not 
vcrsci  who  consider  mechanical  (tight  to  have 
been  developed  within  the  past  few  centuries, 
it  may  seem  surprising  that  principles  estab- 
lished by  Archimedes,  a  Grecian  mathemati- 
cian who  lived  several  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  are  now  followed  and  are  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  the  most  modem  types. 
Students  of  ancient  history  are  familiar  with 
the  mythological  legend  of  Dxdalus,  Grecian 
sculptor,  ana  Icarus,  his  companion,  who  made 
a  flight  with  wings  fashioned  by  the  former, 
and  which,  like  so  many  actual  flights,  ended  in 
disaster.  Icarus,  feeling  over-confident  in  his 
own  abilin',  flew  too  near  the  sun,  the  heat  of 
which  melted  the  wax  atteching  the  wings  to 
his  body,  and  precipitated  him  into  the  sea, 
which  sea  was  named  the  Icarian  Sea  to  com- 
memorate the  event. 

The  first  human  being  whom  history  records 
as  having  actually  risked  his  life  in  demon- 
strating his  theories  was  Fauste  Veranzio,  who 
in  1617  made  a  descent  from  a  high  tower  in 
Venice  supported  by  a  primitive  parachute  con- 
sisting of^  a  square  framework  covered  with 
canvas.  There  were  no  imitators  of  his 
methods  fot  many  years  though  there  were 
many  suggestions  made,  most  of  them  fanciful 
and  impracticable.  Among  these  might  be 
mentioned  the  creation  of  Francesco  De  Lana, 
which  was  to  be  sustained  by  four  large  hollow 
metal  spheres,  from  the  interior  of  which  all 
the  air  was  to  be  exhausted,  the  theory  being 
that  as  the  spheres  were  lighter  than  air  they 
would  float  in  space  as  does  a  cork  upon  water. 
It  seems  that  even  at  this  early  period  there 
was  knowlec^e  that  air  had  a  definite  weight 
just  as  any  liquid  or  solid,  and  that  bodies 
tighter  than  air  would  rise  as  would  a  chip  of 
wood  when  released  under  the  surface  of  the 
water.  These  metal  spheres  of  De  Lana's  were 
held  in  fixed  relation  by  a  framework  of  wood 
and  a  boat  or  body  was  provided  with  oars  and 
sails  by  which  it  was  to  be  propelled.  While 
his  ideas  and  theories  on  the  problem  were  very 
much  the  same  as  those  which  determine  the 
aerostats,  or  balloons  of  the  present  day,  there 
existed  obvious  practical  difficulties  and  the 
proposed  airship  remained  as  a  rather  fancifully 
desigiied  drawmg. 

It  is  intereating  to  note  at  this  point  a  form 
of  glider  constructed  by  Karl  Friedrich  Meer- 
win,  a  German  architect  who  lived  early  in  the 
18th  century,  which  proves  that  even  at  that 
date  considerable  was  known  of  the  law  of 
resistance.  The  engineer  calculated  that  an 
exposed  area  of  130  feet  would  he  necessary 
to  support  a  man's  weight,  or  a  weight  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  an  average  man,  and  this  is 
a  verjr  good  approximation  of  the  tnilh  as  will 
he  pointed  out  later.  This  inventor 
that  experiments  be  carried  out  over 


prevent  serious  accidents,  which  suggestion  has 
been  carried  out  in  more  recent  years  by 
Count  Zeppelin  over  the  waters  of  Lake  Con- 
stance and  in  the  experiments  of  Laingley  over 
the  Potomac  River  at  Washington,  D,  C. 

Aerost&ts.— The     discovery     in     1776     by 


of  actual  aerial  navigation.  It  was  natural  for 
philosophers  to  conclude  that  if  containers  of 
sufBcient  dimension  but  little  wei|^t  were  filled  . 
with  this  gas  they  would  rise  in  the  air.  Ex- 
periments were  made  by  filling  soap  bubbles 
with  this  gas,  which,  however,  escaped  so 
rapidly  little  was  learned.  Then  attempts  were 
made  to  fill  bladders  and  paper  bags,  but  again 
the  gas  escaped  through  the  pores  almost  as 
fast  as  it  was  let  into  them. 

The  credit  of  inventing  the  aerostatic  air* 
ship  or  balloon  is  given  to  the  Montgolfier 
brothers,  Stephen  and  Joseph,  who  were  the 
sons  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  paper  bags. 
These  experimenters,  after  many  trials,  made  a 
paper  balloon  of  700  cubic  feet  capacity,  which 
was  filled  with  smoke  and  heated  air  from  a 
fire  fed  with  wet  straw  and  wool  under  the 
open  mouth,  and  which  surprised  the  multitude 
when  it  rose  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet.  This 
was  on  S  Tune  1783.  Not  long  after  this  ex- 
periment Faugus  de  St.  Fond  started  a  sub- 
scription to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  build 
a  balloon,  with  the  principal  work  of  which  the 
scientist,  Charles,  was  interested.  Through 
years  of  laboratory  experience  Charles  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
hydrogen,  and  with  the  fact  in  his  mind  thai 
heated  air  had  enabled  the  Montgolfier  brothers 
to  ascend  their  balloon  to'  a  height  of  1,000 
feet,  he  concluded  that  by  using  a  gas  lifter 
than  air,  his  success  would  be  greater. 

But  the  problem  which  he  had  to  face  was 
that  up  to  that  time  no  fabric  had  been  made 
which  was  thoroughly  airtight.  Happily,  just 
when  he  was  experimentingwithtiydrogen,  two 
brothers  named  Roberts  discovered  that  it  was 
possible  to  apply  a  coating  of  dissolved  rubber 
to  silk  fabric  and  thereby  secure  an  airti^jit 
covering.  This  fabric  was  fashioned  into  a 
balloon,  and  on  20  Aug.  1783,  the  balloon,  made 
possible  by  the  co-operation  of  the  genius  of 
St.  Fond  and  the  Roberts  brothers,  was  filled 
with  hydrogen  and  Uberated.  It  rose  to  a  very 
^eat  height,  but  because  of  too  strong  inflation 
It  ruptured  and  the  envelope  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  tests  thus  commenced  were  continued  by 
De  Rozier,  and  Count  Zambeserri,  until  in 
January  1785,  Blanchard,  a  professional  balloon- 
ist, accompanied  by  Dr.  JefFries,  an  American, 
drifted  across  the  English  Channel  from  Dover 
to  Calais.  To-day  a  marble  column  marks  the 
spot  on  the  coast  at  Calais  where  this  historic 
landing  was  made. 

The  next  important  advance  in  practical 
ballooning  was  made  ty  the  substitution  of  coal 
gas  for  hydrogen.  This  was  England's  contri- 
bution to  an  art  which  previously  had  not 
greatly  flourished  west  or  the  channel.  1 1 
was  a  contribution  following  the  natural 
growth  of  science,  for  in  1814  coal  gas  began 
generally  to  be  used  for  li^tin^  in  London 
and  several  years  later  for  mflatmg  balloons. 
This  valuable  advance  was  made  by  the  famous 
aeronaut  Charles  Green.  If  gave  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  aeronautics  by  rendering  inflation 
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dieap  and  convenient.  The  first  aerostat  con- 
structed on  anything  like  our  present  propor- 
tions was  the  great  balloon  of  Nassau  which, 
on  its  initial  jovimey,  was  navigated  from  Lon- 
don to  Weilburg,  a  "distance  of  nearly  500 
miles.  This  was  in  1836.  In  1863  a  still  more 
elaborate  and  colossal  airship  was  the  Giant. 
It  was  made  of  a  double  layer  o£  white  silk, 
had  a  volume  of  215,000  cubic  feet  and  a  buoy- 
ancy ot  4yi  tons.  The  GtaHt  was  in  turn 
eclipsed  in  size  by  the  great  balloon  of  Henn 
Girfard.  This  measured  450,000  cubic  feet  and 
even  to-day  ranks  as  the  largest  captive  bal' 
loon  ever  constructed.  It  was  a  familiar  ob- 
ject at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878. 

On  31  July  1901  Professor  BergBoa  of  Ger- 
many, accompanied  by  Dr.  Suring,  ascended 
in  the  balloon  Preusun  to  an  altitude  of  10,- 
800  metres  (6.7  miles),  which  at  present  con- 
stitutes the  world's  altitude  record.  No  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  surpass  this  altitude 
record,  for  though  tl  is  easily  ^ssible  to  carry 
human  beings  to  a  greater  height  than  seven 
miles,  the  results  seem  hardly  to  justify  the 
cosL  To  ascend  very  much  higher  would  re- 
quire an  enormous  and  costly  balloon  and  to 
ensure  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  might  re- 
quire an  airtight  car,  or  armor,  supplied  con- 
tmuously  with  fresh  air  or  oxygen. 

In  recent  years  some  of  the  most  nouble 
balloon  flights  include  that  of  M.  Goddard,  who 
sailed  from  Leipzig  to  Wilna,  a  distance  of 
1.032  miles  in  24^  hours.  This  was  in  1S97. 
In  1900  U.  Balsan  voyaged  from  Vincennes. 
France,  to  Kodom,  Russia,  a  distance  of  843 
miles  in  27  hours  and  25  minutes,  and  De  la 
Vaulx,  starting  from  the  same  point,  landed 
at  Korosticheft,  Russia,  having  traversed  1,193 
miles  in  35^  hours.  Until  1912  this  remained 
the  longest  oalloon  flight  on  record.  A  close 
second  to  this  record  was  made  by  Alan  B- 
Hawley  in  his  spherical  balloon  America,  aided 
by  Augustus  Post,  in  the  Gordon  Bennett  In- 
ternational Balloon  Race  in  1910.  Sailing 
from  Saint  Louis  they  drifted  1,172  miles  from 
their  starting  point  and  landed  in  a  great  for- 
est at  Peribonka  River,  North  Lake  Chilogoma, 
Quebec  Canada.  In  1912  MM.  Dubonnet  and 
Dupont  started  from  La  Motte-Breuil,  France, 
in  the  Condor  III  and  landed  at  Sokolowska, 
Russia,  having  traversed  a  distance  of  1,211 
miles.  This  record  was  supplanted  in  the  same 
year  by  that  of  MM.  Bienaimi  and  Rumpel- 
mayer  in  the  Picardie.  They  started  from 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  and  in  48  hours  landed 
near  Moscow,  Russia,  after  a  trip  of  1,361^ 
miles.  Rumpelmayer  made  a  new  record  on 
24  March  1913  by  a  trip  of  1,492  miles  from 
Paris  to  a  point  near  Kharkoff,  Russia. 

The  recent  advances  in  aerostation,  though 
not  radically  changii^  the  balloon  itself,  con- 
tribute tnucn  to  its  use  and  convenience.  Im- 
pFovemeuts  have  occurred  in  the  means  of 
inflation  and  deflation,  in  devices  for  making 
topoRT3phical  and  meteorological  observations, 
as  also  for  transmitting  and  receiving  signals. 
Hydrogen  shipped  in  steel  tubes  is  now  avail- 
able for  eas;/  and  rapid  inflation,  the  process 
of  obtaining  it  on  a  large  scale  making  it  prac- 
tically as  cheap  as  illuminating  gas. 

DnrinK  an  ascension  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  vessel  may  now  be  instantly  noted  on  the 
dial  of  the  statoscope,  the  temperature,  pres- 


sure and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
read  on  the  recording  instniments,  messages 
may  be  sent  by  telegraph  and  telephone,  dtncr 
by  wire  or  wiuiout,  ana  sky  and  landscape  may 
be  photographed. 

Kite  BdlooiL— The  kite  balloon  is  a 
development  of  the  captive  spherical  balloon, 
especially  constructed  and  designed  for  military 
purposes  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  performs  the  service  hitherto  performed 
by  man-carrying  kites.  The  kite  balloon  is 
sausage- shi^ied,  with  a  series  of  balbnets  at 
the  lower  end  which  are  so  adjusted  that  they 
act  as  stabiliicTSf  permitting  the  observer  s 
bosket  to  remain  in  the  air  without  the  disas- 
trous yawing  motion  which  affects  the  basket 
su«|wnded  from  a  spherical  balloon. 

Power  BtUIoona.— It  is  natural  that  after 
die  first  launching  of  hiunan  passengers  in  a 
crude  aerostat,  many  schemes  desiKned  to  con- 
trol the  course  of  a  balloon  should  be  evolved. 
The  investigators  of  the  early  days  fully  knew 
that  if  a  pr(q>eUii^  mechanism  could  be  made 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  favorable  aerial 
currents  sometoiiK  might  be  effected.  Th^ 
knew  that  the  wind  frequently  has  different  di- 
rections at  different  levels.  They  believed  that 
by  causing  the  craft  to  rise  and  fall  to  a  suit- 
able stratum,  by  use  of  various  then  Imown  de- 
vices, it  oould  be  made  to  travel  in  any  directioa 
at  the  will  of  the  pilot 

Several  devices  for  cbangii^  the  altitude  of 
the  balloon  were  proposed  or  tried.  For  in- 
stance, with  the  Montgolfier,  the  mere  iticrease 
or  lessening  of  the  fire  wonld  cause  it  to  rise 
or  fall  If  a  gas  bag  were  used  it  would  be  sent 
up  or  down  by  droppii^  out  ballast  or  opening 
up  the  valve.  Not  realizing  the  enormous 
power  required  to  profiel  swift  balloons  of  the 
ver^  best  shape,  and  in  the  light  of  present 
achievement,  the  first  efforts  at  a  oalloon  propul- 
sion as  viewed  to-day  could  not  be  seriously  re- 
garded by  trained  engineers,  even  at  the  in- 
ception of  aeronautics.  Historically  tbey  call 
for  brief  mention.  It  was  in  1784  that  Bknch- 
ard  made  the  first  real  effort  to  steer  a  balloon, 
using  a  si^erical  gas  balloon,  provided  with 
aerial  oars  and  a  rudder.  An  even  simpler  de- 
vice was  that  of  the  two  physicists  Miolan  and 
Janinet.  The  balloon  was  a  Monlgolficr  with 
a  large  hole  in  one  side,  through  wmch  the  hot 
air  was  to  escape  with  such  stroim  reaction  as 
to  drive  the  bag  forward. 

In  1784  the  Roberts  brothers  made  a  melon- 
shaped  balloon  of  silk  and  inflated  with  pure 
hyaxagetL  suspended  from  which  was  a  longish 
car  of  white  wood.  This  ship  was  to  be  rowed 
through  the  air  by  a  crew  of  six  by  means  of 
silken  oars.  A  seven  hours'  cruise  was  made  in 
the  vessel,  and  before  coming  down  the  crew 
managed  to  have  the  envelope  navigate  a  curve 
nearly  one  kilometer  in  radius. 

While  these  experimentations  were  being 
carried  out,  even  more  important  experiments 
were  being  made  by  other  inventors.  In  1784, 
in  a  letter  written  to  Benjainin  Franklin, 
Francis  Hopkinson  of  Philadelphia  proposed  to 
build  a  balloon  of  spindle  shape  and  to  drive 
it  by  means  of  a  wheel-like  propeller.  'This 
proposed  craft,  the  forerunner  of  the  modem 
screw- driven  motor  balloon,  antedated  the 
screw-driven  boat,  the  submarine  and  the  aero- 
plane. In  \S2a  Rufus  Porter,  an  American 
— — '-r,  and  later  the  original  founder  of  the 
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, ^ -tniUr  shape  by  means  _ 

cords,  which  were  vertical  at  its  middle,  but 
more  and  more  slanting  toward  its  ends.  Mid- 
way between  the  hull  and  car  was  a  large  screw 
propeller,  actuated  by  a  steam  engine  in  the 
car.  The  inventor,  being  too  poor  to  develop 
his  airship  alone,  did  little  with  the  patent  dur- 
ing fais  life. 

The  Dirigible.— Henri  Giflard  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  first  dirigible  which  was  success- 
ful both  in  design  and  operation.  It  was  a 
spindle-shaped  bag  covered  with  a  net  whose 
cords  were  drawn  down  and  attached  to  a 
horizontal  pole,  from  which  the  car  and  motor 
were  suspended,  and  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  triangular  sail  serving  as  a  rudder.  To  guard 
against  fire,  the  furnace  of  the  coke-buming 
boiler  was  shielded  In  wire  gauze,  and  the  draft, 
taken  from  its  lop  through  a  downward  point- 
ing smokepipe,  was  ejected-  below  the  car  by 
force  of  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine,  thus 
obviating,  as  Giffard  asserted,  all  danger  from 
the  use  of  fire  near  to  inflammable  gas.  The 
car  hung  20  feet  below  the  suspension  pole,  and 
carried  a  three  horse-power  engine  ariving  a 
three-blade  propeller  11  feet  in  diameter,  and 
making  110  turns  per  minute.  The  motor  com- 
plete, mctuding  the  engine  and  boiler  without 
supplies,  weighed  110  pounds  per  horse  power. 
The  bag  measured  143  feet  long,  39  feet  in 
diameter  and  75,000  cubic  feet  in  volume.  Gif- 
fard  reports  of  his  first  voyage  that  although 
he  could  not  sail  directly  against  the  strong 
wind  then  blowing,  he  could  attain  a  speed  of 
6  to  10  feet  per  second  relatively  to  the  air, 
and  he  could  easily  gtiide  the  vessel  by  chang- 
ing the  rudder.  Captain  Charles  Renard  of  the 
French  War  Department  continued  the  good 
work  of  Gifiard.  He  manifested  uncommonly 
^ood  judgment  and  excellent  scientific  method 
m  combining  the  researches  and  contrivances 
of  others  with  those  of  his  own.    As  a  conse- 

auence  he  produced  the  first  man-carrying 
irigible  that  ever  returned  against  the  wind 
to  its  starting  point,  and  the  first  aerial  vessel 
whose  shape  and  dynamic  adjustment  even  ap- 
proximated the  requirements  of  steady  and 
swift  navigation  in  a  surrounding  medium  pre- 
senting various  conditions  of  turbulence  and 
calm. 

In  1884  Renard.  with  Captain  Krebs,  con- 
structed the  La  France,  the  success  of  which 
stimulated  anew  the  hope  of  conquering  the 
air.  Its  hull  was  165  feet  long.  27.5  feet  in 
greatest  diameter  and  cubed  66,000  feet.  It  was 
kept  rigid  under  varying  conditions  by  means 
of  a  balloonet  filled  with  air.  The  car  sus- 
pended from  the  balloon  was  108  feet  long  and 
6  to  7  feet  across.  It  carried  at  its  for- 
ward end  the  propeller,  and  at  its  rear  a  rec- 
tangular rudder,  and  between  them  the  aero- 
nauts, the  batteries  and  electric  motor.  The 
motor  weighed  220  -pounds  and  developed  nine 
horse  power.  The  battery,  composed  of  chloro- 
chromic  cells,  was  the  result  of  researches  of 
Renard. 

While  Renard  was  experimenting  with  elec- 
trie  power,  a  few  German  inventors  were  ap- 
plying gas  and  benzine  engines  with  better 
promise  of  practical  success.  The  first  of 
those  was  Hanlcin,  who  in  1872  advanced  the 


project  of  driving  s-  well-shaped  balloon  by 
means  of  a  gas  engine  taking  its  fuel  from 
inside  the  balloon,  and  making  good  the  loss 
by  pumping  air  into  the  balloonet.  In  1879 
Banniaarten  and  Wolfeit  in  Germany  built  a 
dirigible  equipped  with  a  Daimler  benzine 
motor.  The  year  1898  witnessed  the  commence- 
ment of  two  famous  systems  of  navigation  by 
the  lighter  than  air,  one  in  France,  the  other  in 
Germany,  destined  quickly  to  revolutionize  the 
art  and  to  establish  it  on  a  substantial  basis. 
The  leading  exponents  of  these  two  systems 
were  Alberto  Santos-Dumont,  a  rich  young 
Brazilian  living  in  Paris,  and  Ferdinand  von 
Zeppelin.  Both  achieved  success  by  applying 
the  gasoline  engine  to  the  propulsion  of  elon- 
gated balloons,  but  by  very  different  methods. 

Santos- Dumont's  first  dirigible  was  designed 
to  carry  his  weight  of  110  pounds  and  a  3^ 
horse-power  petroleum  engine  taken  from  his 
tricycle  and  reduced  in  weight  to  66  pounds. 
The  hull  was  a  cylinder  of  varnished  Japanese 
silk,  82  feet  long  including  its  pointed  ends, 
llfi  feet  in  diameter  and  6,354  cutuc  feet  in 
gas  capacity.  A  ballon  et,  or  air  pocket, 
occupied  the  lower  middle  of  the  envelope. 
The  basket  for  the  pilot,  engine  and  two- 
blade  propeller  was  suspended  below  the 
hull.  The  poise  of  the  vessel  was  con- 
trolled by  shifting  weights  fore  and  aft, 
while  the  turning  right  and  left  was  effected 
by  means  of  a  silk  rudder  stretched  over  a 
steel  frame.  This  dirigible  demonstrated  that 
it  was  possible  readily  to  guide  an  air^ip,  but 
upon  descent  the  envelope  folded  up  fike  a 
pocket  knife.  Santos-Dumont  continued  his 
pioneer  work  until  he  encountered  the  rivalry 
of  great  wealth  employing  highly  trained  en- 
^neering  and  constructive  talent.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  do  excellent  work  for  the  populariz- 
ing of  the  science.  Santos-Dumont  s  experi- 
ments were  continued  by  Le  Baudy,  the  most 
notable  of  whose  ships  were  the  Lt  Baudy, 
La  Palrie,  Morning  Post  and  the  VUle  de 
Paris.  The  Zodiac  Company,  under  the  com- 
pelling energy  of  Count  de  la  Vaulx,  furthered 
the  work  by  the  production  of  the  Zodiac  I, 
II,  III  and  IV. 

During  all  of  these  developments  English 
and  American  authorities  pursued  a  policy  of 
interested  waiting,  watching  the  progress  and 
hoping  to  benefit  by  the  costly  experimentii^ 
of  the  others.  In  1909,  however,  the  British 
government  appropriated  nearly  $400,000  for 
aeronautics,  and  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  voted  $500,000,  but  promptly 
reversed  its  action.  Considerable  progress  was 
made  in  England  subsequent  thereto  through 
the  monetary  stimulus  offered  by  various  Lon- 
don newspapers. 

The  United  Slates  War  Department,  in 
1908,  started  an  aerial  squadron  by  purchasing 
from  Thomas  S.  Baldwin  for  $10,000  a  tiny 
airship  of  the  flexible  type.  It  had  a  rubberized 
gray  silk  cylindrical  hull  slightly  tapering 
toward  the  rear  and  terminating  in  ogival  cnd^ 
its  length  being  96  feet,  its  major  diameter  19J4 


feet. 


1  Ger- 


Coinci  den  tally  much  work  was  done  ii 
many.  The  work  done  there  by  Von  Zeppelin 
really  commenced  in  1896,  when  he  formed  a 
limited  liability  company  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  new  type  of  dirigible  which  he  had 
long  contemplated.    In  the  summer  of  1900  he 
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brou^t   forlh   from  his  floating'  laboratory  on 
Lake  Constance  the  first  of  his  airships. 

Through  disaster  after  disaster  and  eriey- 
ous  hardships,  Count  Zeppelin  pushed  his 
work  from  1900  lo  1910,  when  he  had  his  first 
passenger  machine  ready.  The  maiden  voyage 
of  this  first  air  hner  was  a  marvel  to  the  for- 
tunate few  traveling  in  such  celestial  style. 
Great  progress  was  made  between  1910  and 
1914  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
the  Zeppelin  was  one  of  the  most  potential  ele- 
ments of  Germany's  air  fleet. 

Aeroplane,  The.*  The  art  o£  aero- 
plane flight  presents  two  main  groups  of  fliers. 
The  first  comprises  the  various  man-kites,  para- 
chutes, gliding  machines,  soarine  machines. 
These  may  be  called  passive  fliers,  because  they 
carry  no  motive  power,  but  ride  passively  on 
the  air  by  the  force  of  gravity  or  a  towline. 
.  The  second  group  comprises  the  bird-like  flap- 
' '     s  called  "orthoplc 


wing  machiii 


i";  the  s 


lift  fliers  called  "helicopters* ;  the  aeroplanes, 
also  called  monoplanes,-  biplanes,  triplanes,  ac- 
cordii^  to  the  number  of  superposed  main  lift' 
ing  surfaces;  and  lastly  the  gyroplanes,  whose 
sustaining  surfaces  may  turn  over  and  over, 
like  a  falling  lath,  or  whirl  round  and  round, 
like  a  boomerang.  These  may  all  be  called 
dynamic,  or  power,  fliers. 

Disregarding  the  crude  essays  at  hunian 
flight,  recorded  in  the  early  histories  and  liter- 
ature of  many  peoples,  we  may  notice  first  the 
well- authenticated  sketches  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  His  fertile  mind  conceived  three  dis- 
tinct devices  for  carrying  a  man  in  the  air. 
But  he  and  his  successors  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies could  do  little  more  than  invent.  For 
lack  of  motive  power  they  could  not  namgate 
dynamic  fliers,  however  ingeniously  construct- 
ed. Da  Vincis  first  design  provided  the  Opet^ 
ator  with  two  wings  to  be  actuated  by  the 
power  of  both  arms  and  legs.  His  second  de- 
sign was  a  helicopter;  an  aerial  screw  96  feet 
in  diameter  was  to  be  turned  by  a  strong  and 
nimble  artist  who  might,  by  prodigious  effort, 
lift  himself  for  a  short  time.  His  third  scheme 
pi  flight  was  a  framed  sail  on  which  a  man 
could   ride  downward,  if  not  upward. 

Mr.  Henry  Woodhouse,  one  of  the  foremost 
aeronautic  authorities,  author  of  the  'Textbook 
-  of  Naval  Aeronautics,'  and  the  'Teict  book  of 
Military  Aeronautics,'  has  summarized  the  work 
of  pioneer  experiments  in  aeronautics  as  fol- 
lows: History  has  a  list  of  some  two-score  of 
experimenters  who  tried  to  develop  power 
flight,  among  whom  were:  Sir  George  Gay- 
ley,  an  English  inventor,  whose  writings  (1809- 
10)  show  that  he  was  first  to  plan  dynamic 
flight  on  a  scientific  basis.  He  planned  an 
aeroplane  bulU  with  slightly  oblique  planes, 
resting  on  a  wheeled  chassis,  fitted  with  propel- 
lers, motors  and  steering  devices,  Samuel 
Hen  son,  another  English  inventor,  in  1843, 
patented  what  was  designated  as  an  ■aerial 
steam  carriage,"  an  aeroplane  of  immense  size, 
which  was  to  be  used  for  passenger  carr^^ng. 
This  carriage  was  never  built.  Another  Eng- 
lish scientist,  F,  H.  Wenham,  improved  on 
Henson's  idea,  and  in  1867  developed  a  multi- 
plane. This  model  was  taken  up  by  another 
inventor,  M.  Strongfcllow,  who  reduced  the 
number  of  planes  to  three,  making  a  triplane. 


which  he  fitted  with  a  tail  and  two  propellers. 
This  model  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  , 
Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  1868, 
As  in  the  -case  of  previous  inventors,  nothing 
in  this  model  Indicated  that  he  had  an>[  cam- 
prehension  of  the  principles  of  stabilitv  or 
knowledge  of  the  lilting  capacity  of  surfaces, 
or  of  the  power  required  for  dynamic  flight. 
Strongfellow  deserves,  however,  much  credit 
for  bmlding  a  very  Ught  motor,  one  of  sufficient 
lightness  lo  support  a  welUdesigned  aeroplane. 
In  1872,  a  French  inventor,  named  Alphonse 
Penaud,  constructed  a  small  monoplane.  It 
was  only  a  toy  —  two  flimsy  wings,  actuated  by 
a  twisting  rubber,  but  had  fore-and-aft  stability, 
something  that  most  of  the  creations  of  the 
time  lacked  Subsequently,  in  1875,  Penaud  took  , 
out  a  patent  on  a  monoplane  fitted  with  two  pro- 
pellers, and  having  controlling  devices.  But 
this  was  not  built,  principally  because  it  would 
have  required  a  light  motor,  and  the  lightest 
available  at  the  time  weired  over  60  pounds 
per  horse  power,  or  20  times  the  weight  of  the 
motors  of  to-da^.  Louis  Pierre  Mouillard,  ft 
Frenchman,  having  observed  that  large  birds 
in  fli^t,  while  seeming  at  rest,  could  go  for- 
ward against  the  wind  without  a  stroke  of  the 
wings,  constructed  a  number  of  gliders,  built 
on  the  principle  of  bird  wings,  and  experi- 
mented with  gliding.  In  1881,  he  published  a 
valuable  work  entitled  'L'Empire  de  I'Air,' 
whi<ji  inspired  many  of  the  latter  experiment- 
ers. Subsequently  he  invented  a  soaring 
machine,  which  he  patented  in  1892. 

Pioneers  of  Modem  Aviation. —  These 
earlv  experimenters  laid  the  foundations  of 
modem  aviation.  They  showed  the  supportii^ 
power  of  thdr  rigid  surfaces,  defined  the  gen- 
eral shape  and  structure  of  the  aeroplane,  and 
prepared  the  work  for  the  next  generatioiL 
which  was  to  perfect  these,  and  findways  and 
means  to  make  the  aeroplane  rise  from  the 
gjound  and  maintain  equilibrium  in  the  air. 
This  new  generation  came  toward  the  close  of 
the  19lh  century.  These  new  men  the  pioneers 
of    modem    aviation,  .■■■■. 
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flight  by  means  of  kitctike  apparatus,  whi 
enabled  them  to  soar  in  the  air  against  wino^ 
their  machines  being  lifted  up  and  supported 
by  the  inertia  of  the  air  as  kites  are.  The 
second  sought  to  develop  power  flight,  that  is, 
to  send  their  kitelike  machines  through  the 
air  at  high  speed,  being  traded  or  propelled  by 
revolving  screws  actuated  by  motor  power.  The 
most  emmcDt  experimenters  in  the  first  schools 
were  Otto  Lilienthal,  who  was  the  chief  ex- 
pounder of  gliding  flight;  P,  L.  Pilcher,  an 
English  follower  of  Lilienthal ;  Octave  Chanute, 
an  American  follower  of  Lilienthal,  and  J.  J. 
Montgomery,  an  American  experimenter. 
Lilienthal,  a  German,  was  the '  first  to  make 
gliding  flight  a  science,  and  he  first  defined  the 
value  of  arched  wings,  and  the  amount  of 
pressure  to  be  obtained  at  various  angles  of 
incidence.  He  met  with  untimely  death  while 
experimenting  in  1896.  Chanute's  experiments 
were  in  the  line  of  Lilienthal,  but  his  great 
contribution  was  his  early  encouragement  of 
the  Wrights,  although  the  Wrights  did  not  suc- 
ceed by  adopting  Chanute's  theories. 

The  leaders  of  the  second  school,  who  ac- 
tually built  and  tried  power-driven  aeropbites, 
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were  Clement  Ader  (1890-97);  Sir  Hiram 
Stevens  Maxim  (1890-94)  and  Samuel  Pierpont 
■  Langley  (1895-1903).  Clement  Ader  was  the 
first  to  construct  an  aeroplane  large  and  power- 
ful enough  to  carry  a  man,  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment considered  the  craft  of  immense  value 
and  employed  him  to  build  some  for  the  armJ^ 
but  as  each  of  the  two  experiments  toppled 
over  at  the  trial  and  wrecked,  the  government 
refused  to  further  finance  the  enterprise.  While 
Ader  was  making  his  experiments  in  France, 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim  was  at  work  constructing 
a  large  multiplane  for  the  Enghsh  government, 
which  he  fitted  with  two  steam  engines  of  175 
horse-power.  But  like  Ader's  experiment,  it 
toppled  over  at  the  first  trial  and  was  badly 
damaged,  and  the  British  government  refused 
further  backing.  The  experience  of  Samuel 
Pierpont  l^angley  in  Amenca  is  not  unlike  the 
experience  of  Ader  in  France  and  Maxim  in 
England  He  was  emploj^ed  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnatice  and  Fortification  of  the  United 
States  army  to  construct  the  'Aerodrome*  of 
his  own  invention.  Congress  appropriated 
$50,CXX)  for  the  purpose.  Langley's  machine  was 
a  tandem  monoplane,  46  feet  from  tip  to  tip 
and  52  feet  from  bowsprit  to  the  end  of  its 
tail.  It  was  fitted  with  a  50  horse-power  engine 
and  weighed  830  pounds.  The  trials  oE  his 
aerodrome,  two  attempts  to  launch  it,  were  ' 
made  on  7  Oct  and  8  Dec  1903.  On  both 
occasions  the  aerodrome  became  entangled  in 
the  defective  launching  apparatus,  and  was 
thrown  headlong  in  the  Potomac  River — on 
which  the  launching  trials  were  made.  Fol- 
lowing the  last  failure,  when  the  aerodrome 
was  wrecketjC  the  press  ridiculed  the  whole 
enterprise,  and  Congress  refused  to_appropnate 


a  Curtiss 
1913-14. 

As  with  the  experimenters  of  the  first  school, 
they  did  not  attain  practical  results.  Their 
machines  were  usually  wrecked  at  the  fir5t  trial 
without  giving  any  c!oe  to  the  nature  or  where- 
abouts of  the  trouble.  Just  how  much  each  of 
these  contributed  toward  the  final  success  it  is 
hard  to  say.  The  matter  has  not  yet  been. de- 
fined, and,  possibly,  only  one  man  — Orville 
Wright  —  is  qualified  to  say.  Most  of  these  men 
made  valuable  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  science,  but  all  of  them  mixed  the  practi- 
cable with  the  impracticable  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  risky  to  adopt  their  conceptions  as  to 
the  basis  of  actual  flight,  a  fraction  of  error 
being  enough  to  spoil  the  unity  of  truths  that 
must  be  present,  and  so  to  end  an  experiment 
in  a  catastrophe.  Wilbur  Wright,  having  made 
exhaustive  tests  and  dissected  the  theories  and 
notions  of  all  these  pioneers,  knew  the  exact 
worth  of  each.  He  could  have  made  the  valua- 
tion, but  died  before  he  had  done  so.  In  a  paper 
on  Lilienthal,  which  he  wrote  for  Flying  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  he  defined  the  causes  of 
previous  failures,  and  made  a  general  rule  by- 
which  all  could  be  judged  and  their  worlu 
valued.  The  reaJiiatton  of  power  flight  was 
thus  left  to  the  20th  century  — and  to  the 
Wright  brothers.  In  view  of  the  complex 
problems  to  be  solved,  tliis  achievement  was 
stupendous. 

Wilbur    Wright    and    his    brother,    Orville 


Wri^t,  two  men  of  remarkable  characteristics, 
sons  of  the  Rev.  Milton  Wright,  were  (iresented 
in  their  boyhood,  30  odd  years  ago,  with  a  toy 
helicopter,  a  butterfly-shaped  contrivance,  con- 
sisting of  paper  wings  fitted  with  a  tin  pro- 
peller which,  when  made  to  revolve  by  twisted 
rubber,  caused  the  toy  to  shoot  forward  through 
the  air.  That  toy  fired  their  imaginations,  and 
they  saw  it,  in  magnified  form,  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  man. 

Their  attempt  to  fly  large  helicopters  con- 
structed on  the  idea  of  the  toy  did  not  bring 
practical  results,  and  until  1896,  they  did  not 
give  the  matter  of  artificial  flights  more  than 

Eassing  attention.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
owever,  the  news  of  the  accident  and  death 
of  Otto  Lilienthal,  the  German  champion  of 
gliding  flight,  stirred  them  to  action,  and  they 
set  themselves  to  study  aerodynamics  and  the 
works  of  Lilienthal,  Mouillard,  Chanute,  Maxim 
and  Langley,  the  most  prominent  experimenters 
at  thaf  time.  Their  experiments  with  a  glider 
began  in  the  fall  of  1900  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C 
There,  on  the  barren  sand  dunes  of  North 
Carolina,  these  two  intrepid  investigators  took 
all  the  theories  of  flight  and  tried  them  one 
by  one  —  only  to  find,  after  two  years  of  hard, 
discouraging  work,  that  they  were  ba?ed  more 
or  less  on  guesswork.  Thereupon  they  cast 
aside  old  theories  and  patiently  put  the  ap- 
paratus through  innumerable  gliding  tests,  ever 
changing,  adding,  modifying — changing  again 
and  again,  advancing  inch  by  inch,  until  they 
had,  at  last,  developed  a  glider  wonderfully 
exact,  whicl^  when  fitted  with  a  light  motor, 
also  built  by  them,  made  initial  fti^ts  on  17 
Dec.  1903,  of  from  12  to  59  seconds'  duration. 
This,  then,  was  the  birth  of  the  aeroplane,  the 
flimsy,  iconoclastic  thing  which  seems  to  evade 
Newton's  laws,  eliminates  frontiers  and  prom- 
ises to  expand  civilization  as  much  as  have  the 
steamship,  the  railway  and  electririly. 

The  Wrights'  Success  Created  New  In- 
terest—The Wrights  did  not  make  their 
achievements  public  at  the  time ;  in  fact,  until 
1908,  ihcy  flew  only  in  private.  But  the  report 
of  their  wonderful  achievement,  nevertheless, 
went  far  and  wide,  and  stimulated  those  who 
had  given  up  experimenting  and  inspired  others 
to  take  up  experiments.  Octave  Chanute,  !n 
1902,  went  to  France  and  related  the  early  suc- 
cesses of  the  \\'rights  with  their  glider,  and 
described  the  genera!  shape  of  the  Wright 
machine.  The  result  of  this  trip  was  that  half 
a  dozen  enthusiasts,  including  Louis  Bleriot, 
CapL  Louis  Ferber,  Ernest  Archdeacon,  and 
later  the  Voisin  brothers  and  Albert  Santos- 
Dumont  took  up  the  work,  thus  founding  the 
mighty  French  school  which  has  increased  so 
greatly  and  done  so  much  since.  The  first  of 
this  school  to  succeed  was  Santos-Dumont,  the 
Brazilian  aeronaut  sportsman.  He  constructed 
a  machine  of  original  design,  and  in  1906  made 
short  sustained  flights  of  from  SO  to  700  feet 
in  straight  line,  which  created  a  world-wide 
sensation  at  the  time.  Meantime  others  of  the 
French  school  graduated  and  won  honors.  The 
Voisin  brothers  turned  constructors  and 
teachers,  and  with  their  co-operation  Leon 
Delagrange,  Henry  Farman,  Louis  Bleriot  and 
other  prosecuted  practical  experiments  and 
succeeded  in  getting  ihcir  creations  to  leave  the 
ground  for  modest  flights.     At  this  jmicture. 
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r  of  1908,  the  Wrights  started  out 
to  give  public  demonstrations,  and  their  methods 
suppliea  and  suggested  to  the   French  experi- 


them,  which  had,  until  then,  been  a  perplexing- 
problem.  Some  months  before  this  some 
American  enthusiasts  had  cwntHned  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bel!,  the 
inventor  of  the  telephone,  and  Mrs.  Bell,  and 
organised  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association, 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  one  of  the  experimenters, 
developed  a  suitable  tj;pe  of  aeroplane,  and  in 
1906-09  became  proficient  in  piloting  it,  and 
founded  a  school  which  did  much  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  to  popularize  and  develop  avia- 
tion in  America.  Consult  Zahm,  A.  F.,  'Aerial 
Navigation.' 

The  progress  in  aerial  locomotion  from 
1909-14  was  very  rapid  in  Europe  —  especially 
in  France  and  Germany  —  but  slow  in  Amer- 
ica on  account  of  lack  of  the  governmental 
stimulus  which  prevailed  in  Europe.  But  even 
in  America  the  progress  between  1909  and 
1914  was  important,  especially  in  the  field  of 
marine  flyit^,  in  which  field  America  is  likely 
to  retain  its  supremacy.  The  ereat  stimulus 
to  aviation  throughout  the  world  came  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  War.  The  work 
of  aircraft  in  the  war  has  been  of  supreme 
importance.  The  co-operation  oE  aeroplanes 
with  artillery  has  proved  extraordinarily  effec- 
tive. Of  purely  fitting  aeroplanes,  when  the 
war  began  there  were  none— after  two  years 
there  are  machines  weighing  ID  tons,  carrying  a 
ton  of  ammunition,  rapid-lirinK  machine-guos 
and  heavy  guns  —  literally  aerial  cannon. 

Lar^e  airships  in  the  war  have  proved  dis- 
appointing when  compared  with  the  aeroplane, 
because  they  are  in  a  cruder  stale  of  develop- 
ment. They  have  almost  the  size  of  a  battle- 
ship, offering  a  targe  target,  without  the  bat- 
tleship's armor  or  guns.  The  seaplane  has  had 
many  achievements  to  its  credit  in  the  naval 
o^rations  and  the  types  which  will  be  equipped 
with  aerial  torpedoes  will  constitute  a  real 
dynamic  force  in  the  future.  The  development 
of  aerial  locomotion  during  1914-16  has  ex- 
ceeded_  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
enthusiast  ^ — no  man  can  prophesy  what  the 
next  decade  will  produce.  See  Aekoflane 
Distance  and  Speed  Records;  Aeeoplane  Al- 
titude    Recojds;     Aeeonautical    Nouencla- 

TUKE. 

G.  Douglas  Wakdrop, 
Managing   Editor   Atrial  Age. 


ABROPLANE  (from  the  Greek  aer,  air; 
pianos,  wandenng),  a  term  now  commonly 
used  to  define  a  'heavier  than  air"  flying  ma- 
chine equipped  witii  fixed  aerofoils  or  main 
supporting  surfaces  and  driven  by  suitable  mo- 

_  Principle. —  Everyone  nowadays  is  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  an  aeroplane,  but  many 
there  are,  nevertheless,  who  do  not  know  what, 
scientifically  speaking,  an  aeroplane  is.  They 
see  the  machine  on  the  ground;  they  observe 
someone  giving  frantic  tugs  at  something  that 
mores  in  jerks:  they  hear  a  roar,  which  they 
know  must  come  from  an  engine ;  they  per- 


ceive that,  in  starting,  the  machine  runs  for  a 
while  along  the  ground  before  rising  gently 
into  the  air;  but  still  they  do  not  know  wl^ 
ihe  aeroplane  flies. 

It  has  something  to  do  with  the  wii^s,  of 
course,  but  how?  That  is  the  question  at 
which  the  average  lay  mind  stops  short,  not 
for  ability  to  understand  the  problem,  but  gen- 
erally for  lack  of  some  appropriate  explana- 
tion that  will  bring  what  is  fundamentally  a 
very  simple  phenomenon  out  of  its  proper 
sphere  of  aeronautical  science  into  the  realm 
of  everyday  things  that  are  comprehended  by 


There  is  an  elusive  aspect  of  the  general 
view,  and  only  one,  that  is  apt  to  hide  itself 
from  the  uninitiated  unless  brou^t  prominent- 
ly into  the  full  light  of  the  mind  in  the  very 
first  instance  and  that  is  the  significance  of  a 
simple  scieiitific  expression  much  used  in  avia- 
tion, namely,  "relative  motion."  If  the  man 
in  the  street  saw  an  aeroplane  apparently  stand- 
ing still  in  the  air  it  would  not  occur  to  him 
to  think  that  the  machine  must  be  fiying 
through  the  wind  at  its  full  speed  and  that  its 
relative  motion  in  the  air  is  quite  unaffected 
by  its  modon  relativelv  to  the  ground  on  which 
be  is  standing.  Vet  the  same  man  knows  very 
well  that  if  he  starts  running  on  a  calm  day- 
he  will  feel  a  slight  breeze  in  his  face,  which 
is  solely  the  result  of  his  own  relative  motion 
through  the  air.    He  is  also  aware  that  if  he 

£uts  his  head  out  of  an  express  railway  car 
e  will  encounter  half  a  gale  of  wind  notwith- 
standing that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  may  show 
not  so  much  as  a  tremor.  If.  instead  of  put- 
ting his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  were  to 
take  a  sheet  of  stiff  cardboard  and  put  that 
outside  he  would  have  a  still  more  practical 
demonstration  of  the  force  of  the  relative 
wind  which  sup^rts  the  aeroplane  in  its 
flight.  If  the  train  is  moving  fast  the  card- 
board will  exhibit  a  violent  tendency  to  flap 
upwards  and  downwards  with  the  least 
variation  from  its  truly  edge-on  horizontal 
position.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  embrj;o 
scientist  be^ns  to  think  really  hard.  His 
mind  perceives  an  unsuspected  fact  thai 
he  senses  to  be  of  ^teM  importance.  He 
has  observed  that  by  slightly  raising  the  front 
edge  of  the  piece  of  cardboard  so  that  it  is  at 
a  slight  angle  to  its  line  of  motion,  instead  of 
being  truly  edge-on,  an  extremely  strong  lift- 
ing force  acts  on  the  cardboard,  allhousfa  its 
resistance  to  the  air  is  but  little  more  than  tt 
was    when    the    cardboard   was    edge^on.     So 

Eronounced  is  the  preponderating  value  of  the 
fting  effort  over  the  resistance  at  very  small 
angles  that  anyone  making  this  experiment 
would  at  once  conclude  that  if  he  wished  the 
wind  to  support  a  weight  he  would  certainly 
arrange  some  sort  of  a  surface  beneath  it,  like 
a  table,  but  tilted  so  as  to  have  only  a  slight 
angle  of  inclination  to  the  line  of  its  fii^t 
through  the  air. 

An  aeroplane  has  its  table-like  supporting 
surfaces  so  arranged  as  to  get  the  best  lifting 
effect  for  the  least  effort,  having  regard,  of 
course,  for  the  conditions  under  which  the 
machine  is  designed  to  fly.  It  is  clear,  merely 
from  a  glance  at  a  number  of  aeroplanes,  that 
they  are  not  all  exactly  alike  in  this  respect, 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  all  have  one 
.point  in    common  whidi   is  dut  the  siK^ce 
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instead  of  beioK  flat  is  cambered  or  sbghtly 
bellied  like  the  sail  of  a  yacht.  This  is  an 
important  analogy  because  a  yacht  is  one  of 
those  commonplace  objects  that  are  so  familiar 
that  the  man  on  the  shore  never  stop*  to  ask 
himself  whether  or  not  he  understands  bow  it 
sails.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the  aeroplane 
in  a  few  years'  time,  which  is-why  it  is  worth 
while  troubling  to  appreciate  an  explanation 
now  in  order  that  one  really  may  be  mformed 
as  to  the  essential  facts  by  the  time  aviation, 
in  common  with  so  many  other  interesting 
things,  becomes  veiled  under  the  ever-spread- 
ing pall  of  public  indifference.  The  sail  of  a 
yacht  is  an  aeroplane  in  principle  but  its  use 
differs  materially  from  the  purpose  of  the 
wing  of  an  aeroplane.  When  the  wind  blows 
obliquely  on  the  sail  of  a  yacht  the  pressure 
that  it  exerts  is  mostly  directly  toward  cap- 
sizing the  boat,  but  owin^  1o  the  set  and  cam- 
ber of  the  sail  the  force  is  also  directed  slight- 
ly forward  toward  the  bows  and  the  amount 
of  this  component  is  sufficient  to  propel  the 
boat.  If  a  real  wind  were  to  blow  obliquely 
from  beneath  on  lhe  wing  surface  of  an  aero- 
plane tlic  same  propelling  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced and  the  main  force  that  tends  to  capsize 
the  yacht  would  be  turned  to  the  useful  l»ur- 
pose  of  supporting  the  wci^t  of  the  machine, 
which  would  continue  to  n^  without  using  its 
engine  so  long  as  the  conditions  remainea  ap- 
propriate. 

At  this  point  let  us  become  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  power  in  connection  with  flying. 
When  the  wind  blows  ii  often  possesses  enor- 
mous power  and  when  it  blows  suitably  against 
a  windmill  or  the  sail  of  a  yacht  or  the  wing 
of  a  bird,  it  may  transfer  some  of  its  ener^ 
into  mechanical  movement  as  grinding,  sail- 
ing, and  flying,  respectively,  in  the  three  in- 
stances  cited. 

When  the  air  itself  does  not  move,  or  does 
not  move  in  a  suitable  way  to  enable  the 
transformation  of  its  energy  into  soarii^ 
fli^t,  the  power  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  flying  must  be  supplied  \^  the  object  which 
flies.  The  bird  flaps  its  wings,  the  aeroplane 
starts  its  engine.  There  may  be  little  resem- 
blance between  the  action  of  a  bird's  wing 
and  that  of  the  propeller  which  is  driven  by 
the  engine  of  an  aeroplane,  Scicntitically,  there 
is  a  close  analogy  between  them.  One  of  na- 
ture's masterpieces  is  lhe  perfect  articulation  of 
the  joints  of  an  anatomy  that  permits  such 
smooth-acting  to-and-fro  movement  as  is 
manifested  by  the  l^s  of  an  animal  when 
walking  and  of  a  birds  wing  when  in  flapping 
fli^it  Reciprocating  motion  is  anathema  to 
engineering,  but  the  engineer  finds  a  great 
compensation  in  the  principle  of  rotation,  and 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  the  mechanism 
of  mechanical  power  is  confined  to  the  con- 
tinuously revolving  shaft.  Thus,  on  an  aero- 
plane, you  find  an  engine  which  generates  the 
power,  a  revolving  shaft,  which  transmits  the 
power,  and  a  propeller  on  the  shaft,  which 
transforms  the  power  into  thrust  or  traction, 
and  so  pushes  or  pulls  the  engine  as  a  whole 
through  the  air. 

Power  is  essential  to  flight,  but  when  the 
engine  stops  in  mid-air  the  aeroplane  does  not 
fall  to  the  ground,  nor  is  the  pilot  in  any  need, 
of  a  balloon.  The  aeroplane  itself,  when 
properly  designed  and  flown,  possesses  an  in- 


herent Quality  that  is  better  than  any  artifice. 
and  witnout  which  flying  by  aeroplane  wonla 
be  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  principles  of  aeroplane  propulsion  and 
sustentation  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 
The  case  considered  is  that  of  a  biplane.  A 
single  large  propeller  serves  to  pull  the  machine 
in  the  direction  of  flight  and  the  air  immediately 
ahead  of  the  machine;  being  displaced  by  the 
action  of  the  propeller,  flows  b^kward  hori- 
zontally at  high  velocity  and  presses  against 
""         of  the  acrofoiL 


The  following  tables,  giving  the  air  resut- 
ance  and  corresponding  horse-power  and  the 
air  pressure  at  different  velocities,  will  be  found 
of  value  in  calculations  pertaining  to  the  de- 
signing of  any  class   of   aircraft : 

Tamlx  I.— An  Rbsistjwo  aito  Hoks^power 

Pbm  kt  Hnvpown 
HOnmboiv  wcanil      iwrKi.fDOt 

10 14.7  0.013 

IS 22  0,<H4 

»   24. 6  O.IOS 

25 »,7  O.WS 

M 44  0.JS4 

40 5S.T  0,84 

» M.3  t,64 

SO »7.»  2.S5 

*0 ilT.J  6.72 

100 IM  .6  IS ,  12 

120 161.3  16.  M 

Tablb  II, —  Ai>  PuMUM  PSB  Squam  Foot 

Peetpo'  Pmnin 

Milflt  per  hoar                         second  p«  h.  foot 

10 14,67  .491 

IS 36,6  3.0W 

M 73  3  12,3 

70... 102.7  24,103 

100 l«,e  49.1 

IM 161,3  41,3 

The  effect  of  varvinfj  areas  and  forms  of 
planes  is  marked,  and  with  planes  of  different 
form  but  of  the  same  area  results  arc  obtained 
which  are  so  different  as  to  be  the  cause  of 
comment.  There  is  no  ijuestion  that  the  form 
□f  the  wing  of  the  bird  gives  proportions  which 
can  be  followed  in  the  aeroplane  with  good 
results.  This  means  that  the  best  results  will 
be  obtained  with  a  plane  which  is  wide  when 
viewed  from  the  front  and  short  when  seen 
from  the  side.  The  exact  proportions  have 
never  been  definitely  determined,  and  vary  in 
all  of  the  successful  creations,  but  it  was  de- 
termined by  Professor  L.angley  that  a  plane 
with  a  wide  advancing  ed^e  was  the  moat 
efficient,  not  only  by  calculation,  but  by  actual 
experiments.  His  testa  were  made  with  various 
forms  and  areas  of  planes,  and  for  illustration 
it  will  be  said  that  a  plane  with  an  advmchig 
edge  or  width  of  six  inches  and  a  length  of 
18  inches,  when  moving  at  a  horizontal  velocity 
of  65.61  feet  per  second,  or  at  the  rate  of  45 
mites  per  hour,  as  shown  in  Fig.  '2,  A  fell 
vertically  four  feet  in  seven-tenths  of  a  second. 
On  the  other  hand  a  plane  with  an  advanciag 
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cttge  of  18  inches  and  a  length  of  six  inches, 
obviously  having  the  same  supporting  area  as 
the  other,  and  moving  at  the  sanjc  velocity,  fell 
four  feet  vertically  in  two  seconds,  demon- 
airating  that  the  sustaining  power  of  the  form 
shown  in  fi  was  about  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  form  with  the  narrow  advandog 


edge.  Two  of  the  moat  important  accessory 
features  of  ihe  supporting  planes  are  the  ele- 
vator and  the  rudder.  Since  the  aeroplane  sails 
in,  instead  of  on,  the  aerial  sea,  it  must  be 
equipped  with  two  sorts  of  rudder,  one  for 
steering  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  another  for  steering  up  and  down. 
The  latter  we  now  call  an  elevator  in  order  to 


Constmctional  Featurea. —  Like  birds, 
aeroplanes  possess  bodies,  wings  and  tails; 
they  also  have  undercarriages  uac  serve  the 
purpose  of  legs  when  alighting.  The  class  of 
ina^ne  that  most  closely  approximates  to  the 
bird  type  is  the  typical  monoplane;  bij)lanes 
oftoi  have  no  resemblance  whatever,  in  ap- 
pearance, to  nature's  best  flyers.  The  technical 
difference  between  a  monoplane  and  a  biplane, 
however,  is  merely  that  a  monoplane,  in  com- 
mon with  the  bird,  possesses  only  one  pair  of 
wings,  while  the  biplane  is  provided  with  two 
main  supporting  surfaces,  one  situated  above 
(he  other. 

There  is  apt  to  be  considerable  confusion 
abont  the  use  of  the  term  "length*  when  ap- 
pUed  to  aeroplanes,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
wings  fly  through  the  air  broadside-on.  It  is 
natural,  when  speaking  of  the  wings  alon^  to 
refer  to  their  longest  dimension  as  tneir 
length,  as  one  would  do  when  speaking  of  any 
other  object ;  but.  when  the  machine  is  in  fli^t, 
one  might  equally  remark  how  short  is  the 
length  of  the  wings  compared  with  that  of  the 
machine  as  a  whole,  meaning  thereby  the 
measurement  of  the  wing  from  its  leading  edge 
to  its  trailing  edge.  For  this  reason  it  lus  be- 
come customary  to  appl^  Ihe  terms  *span*  and 
'chord*  in  this  connection,  and  havii%  an  ob- 
vious derivation  thn  justify  their  existence  as 
technical  words  ana  are  deserving  of  general 
use.  One  speaks  of  the  span  of  a  bridge  and 
chord  of  the  arc  of  a  circle ;  both  expressions 
have  an  analogous  significance  in  reference  to 
the  aeroplane. 

Thus,  the  wings,  which  are  the  supporting 
members  of  the  machine,  form  a  kind  of  bridge 
that  spans  the  air  in  order  to  hold  aloft  the 
wei^t;  the  wings  themselves,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  are  cambered  so  that  a  string 
stretched  between  the  leading  ed^e  and  the 
Irailini;  edge  would  occupy  the  position  of  the 
chord  to  tne  arc  that  is  formed  by  the  wing 
surface.  This  arc,  by  wayj  is  not  circular, 
but  is  of  such  contour  as  is  found  best  by 
experiment  on  models  that  are  tested  in  an 
experimental  wind  tunnel.  The  highest  point 
of  Ihe  curvature  of  any  wing  section  is  always 
nearer  the  front  edge  than  it  is  to  the  trailii^ 


Aeropbiw  with  wids  advuicaiig  edge. 


avoid  confusion  of  terms;  actually  it  is  merely 
a  pivoted  plane  just  like  a  rudder,  but  arrai^ed 
horizontally  instead  of  vertically.  In  a  mono- 
plane, the  rudder  and  the  elevator  form  part 
of  Ihe  tail  of  the  machine.  The  terra  "tail* 
applies  to  a  group  of  organs  of  which  the  two 
just  mentioned  are  hinged  and  movable  to  per- 
form the  directional  functions  imder  the  pilot's 
control.  A  third  plane  horizontally  arranged 
like  the  elevator,  but  rigidly  fixed,  is  commoidy 
added  in  order  to  confer  some  d^ree  of  natural 
'longitudinal  stability*  in  flight.  In  those 
aeroplanes  that  have  long  boat-like  bodies  ex- 
tending the  full  length  of  the  machine,  this 
Axed  tail  plane  is  often  a  mere  fin-like  excres- 
cence. On  other  types,  however,  the  rigid  por- 
tion of  the  tail  is  a  much  larger  affair ;  in  either 
case,  it  commonly  carries  the  elevator  as  an 
extension  in  the  form  of  a  hinged  flap.  Instead 
of  flapping  its  wines,  to  do  which  would  in- 
volve constructional  difficulties,  the  machine 
carries  a  propeller.  This  is  usually  a'two-bladed 
unit  built  of  timber,  and  it  usually  measures 
about  eight  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  Owing 
to  its  high  speed  of  rotation,  which  commonly 
is  between  1,000  and  1,300  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  propeller  is  invisible  in  some  of  the 
machines  that  are  photographed  in  flight.  It 
is  common  practice  to  put  the  propeller  in 
front  and  to  mount  it  upon  the  engine  crank- 
shaft. A  general  study  of  the  designs  of  the 
machines  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  forward 
position  —  or  'tractor*  screw  as  the  propeller 
m  front  is  often  called  —  is  structurally  con- 
venient. Monoplanes  were  from  the  first 
designed  with  long  girder-like  bodies,  which 
necessitates  a  single  air  screw  being  placed 
either  in  front  of  the  wings  or  behintlthe  tail. 
When  this  form  of  body  became  more  common 
on  biplanes  the  tractor  screw  accompanied  it. 
There  exists  a  wide  difference  of  expert 
'Opinion  regarding  the  most  effective  plane  area. 
Some  of  the  most  efficient  aerofoils  (consult 
Loentng,  'Military  Aeroplanes')  have  been 
developed  by  the  Frenchman  Eiffel.  Experi- 
ments at  the  Royal  Aircraft  Factory  in  Eng- 
land have  also  been  productive  of  some  inter- 
esting wing  surfaces  and  more  recently  tests 
made  for  the  S^al  Corps  of  the  United  State 
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army  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology have  developed  some  interesting .  facts 
concemins  aerofoils.  It  is  well  recogniied, 
however,  thai  the  matter  of  plane  area  is 
largely  governed  by  the  factor  of  velocity,  and 
that  slow  speed  machines  require  larger  aero- 
foils than  those  operating  at  higher  velocities 
Since  stow  speed  is  not  a  desirable  qiiaJitication 
of  aircraft  in  general,  and  tends  to  influence 
the  angle  of  incidence,  thus  increasing  the  air 
resistance  and  requiring  the  employment  of  ex- 
cessively high  driving  power,  the  general  con- 
structive effort  is  being  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  high  speed  machines  having  small 
aerofoils  and  powerful  engines,  the  velocities 
commonly  attained  ranging  from  65  lo  150 
miles  an  hour,  with  a  speed  of  180  miles  an 
hour   an   easy   probability   in   the   near   future. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  control 
naturally  follows  the  successful  accomplish-, 
ment  of  aeroplane  sustentation,  and  in  the 
successful  execution  of  the  acts  of  balancing, 
banking,  and  steering,  depends  the  success  of 
the  machine  as  a  practical  commercial  craft. 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  air  craft 
there  are  10  essentials  to  be  borne  in  mind: 
(1)  An  aeroplane  must  have  sufficient  com~ 
bined  speed  and  plane  area  to  raise  its  intended 
load,  together  with  its  own  weight.  (2)  The 
greater  the  speed  the  less  the  plane  area,  and 
the  less  the  necessary  angle  of  that  plane  for 
the  same  effect.  (3)  To  counteract  the  resist- 
ance set  up  by  means  of  ^inin^  

while  on  the  ground,  which  is  additional 
resistance  the  machine  will  have  when  once 
clear:  a.  extra  power  is  required,  or  b.  extra 
plane  surface  to  meet  the  power  we  have,  c, 
a  better  effect  for  the  power  we  have,  d.  an 
outside  agency  that  will  assist.  Extra  power 
means  more  weight,  extra  plane  means  more 
resistance,  better  effect  for  me  power  we  have 
means  improvement  in  the  engine  or  means  of 
propulsion,  an  outside  agency  means  a  fixed 
starting  point.  (4)  The  planes  must  always  be 
sufHcient  to  permit  of  a  safe  landing.  (5)  Their 
exact  shape  depends  upon  the  type  of  machine 
constructed,  the  means  employed  for  obtaining 
lateral  and  longitudinal  balance  and  stability, 
and  varies  so  greatly  that  no  particular  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  (6)  The  planes  should  be 
constructed  of  materials  as  strong  as  the  end 
in  view  permits,  and  should  in  themselves 
create  as  httle  useless  resistance  as  possible. 
(7)  The  general  arrangement  should  be  as 
simple  as  the  design  allows.  (8)  The  control 
should  be  simple  and  easy  of  manipulation.  (9) 
The  balance  should  be  automatic.  (10)  Ai- 
though  it  is  difflcult  to  obtain,  a  means  of 
keeping  afloat  until  a  safe  landing  is  made 
*itnout   engine  power   perfects   the   aeroplane. 

Before  starting  la  btuld  any  machine,  either 
full  size  or  model,  the  following  points  require 
to  be  known  by  the  constructor;  First,  the 
■weight  of  the  complete  machine ;  second,  the 
area  of  supporting  surfaces  necessary;  third, 
the  amount  of  power  required;  fourth,  dimen- 
sions; fifth,  size  and  speed  of  propeller,  and 
lastly,  methods  of  control.  Weight  forms  the 
t^sis  of  designing.  It  may  seem  somewhat 
difficult  to  assume  the  weight  of  an  object, 
before  knowing  its  dimensions,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  build  an  object  of  such  dimensions 
that  it  will  not  exceed  a  certain  we^ht. 

Eqmlibrium, —  In  fl^t,  the  wei(^t  of  the 


aeroplane  is  supported  by  the  reacti<Hi  between 
the  wings  and  the  relative  wind  created  by  their 
motion  through  the  air.  So  long  as  the  proper 
relative  motion  continues,  the  wings  perform 
their  function  of  maintaining  an  upward  pres- 
sure, but  it  depends  on  a  varieiy  of  circum- 
stances whether  that  pressure  continues  to  be 
applied  exactly  in  the  correct  way.  At  this 
point  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  two 
technical  terras:  the  centre  of  gravity  (C.G.), 
and  the  centre  of  pressure  (C.P.).  The  centre 
of  gravity  is  the  point  where  the  weight  of 
the  machine  seems  to  be  concentrated,  and  the 
centre  of  pressure  is  the  point  at  which  the  Hft 
of  the  wings  seems  to  be  focused.  Any  object 
that  is  supported  exactly  at  its  centre  of  gravi^ 
is  always  balanced  in  any  position  in  which  it 
may  be  set.  When  it  is  not  supported,  it  tends 
to  ^  fall  into  such  a  position  as  will  bring  the 
point  of  support  vertically  in  line  with  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Like  ships,  aeroplanes  are 
potentially  liable  to  pitching,  rolling  and 
yawing,  and  it  is  essential  from  the  beginning 
to  recognize  that  some  of  these  acts  may  at 
limes  be  essential  to  the  guidance  of  the 
machine  from  one  point  to  another  through 
space.  If,  for  example,  an  aeroplane  were  in- 
capable of  being  made  to  swerve  at  will,  it 
could  not  be  steered;  on  the  other  hand^  a 
tendency  to  make  erratic  changes  of  direction 
of  its  own  accord  would  be  described  as  direc- 
tional instability.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  air  does  not  provide  a  fixed 
platform.  When  an  aeroplane,  is  canted,  so 
that  one  wing  is  lower  than  the  other,  the 
C.G.  of  the  machine  has  not  necessarily  been 
disturbed.  There  is  a  very  ingenious  side-show, 
often  to  be  found  at  large  exhibitions,  that  may 
assist  the  imagination  in  grasping  the  breadth 
of  the  subject.  It  consists  oi  a  flexible  track 
that  ceaselessly  undulates  in  supposed  pres- 
entation of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  r^ft- 
like  trolley  serves  as  a  very  good  object-lesson 
in  two  forms  of  stabiUty.     The  machines  in 

Juestion  are  stable  in  the  ordinary  sense  to  the 
egree  of  absolute  security,  for  th^  cannot 
conceivably  capsize.  On  the  other  hand  the 
instability  of  their  direction  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  guide  them  three  or  four  yards 
without  running  into  either  side  of  the  barrier. 
When  an  aeroplane  is  canted,  the  forces  brought 
into  play  correspond  with  those  that  make  the 
trolley  run  into  the  barrier,  and  their  effect 
in  equally  to  lend  to  make  the  aeroplane  slip 
down  sideways  through  the  air.  In  the  broader 
use  of  the  terni;  what  ordinarily  is  called 
longitudinal  stabiUty  has  to  do  with  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  pitching;  lateral  stability 
—  similarly  related  to  rolling,  and  directional 
stability  to  yawing  from  the  course. 

Lateral  Balance.— When  an  aeroplane  is 
seen  advancing  from  directly  in  front,  the  up- 
ward pressure  or  lift  of  its  wings  may  always 
be  assumed  to  be  acting  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  spars.  The  downward  force 
of  the  weight  acts  always  vertically  toward 
the  earth.  It,  therefore,  the  wings  are  canted, 
their  pressure  is  no  longer  precisely  in  line 
with  the  weight,  and  there  is,  necessarily,  a 
sideways  component  tending  to  make  the 
machine  swerve  off  its  ■former  course.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  machine  ascends  into  the 
air  with  its  wines  level,  it  is  necessary  to 
account  for  the  iCsturbanGe  of  the  balance  by 
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the  introduciioti  of  some  extraneous  force. 
This,  however,  is  readily  aupplied  by  supposing 
that  the  machine  is  struck  by  a  gust.  A  gust, 
for  present  purposes,  is  assumed  to  be  a  sud- 
den veering  or  backing  of  the  relative  wind. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  machine  should  be 
possessed  of  vertical  fin  surfaces,  against  which 
the  oblique  wind  may  strike,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  tendency  of  a  guit  to  cant  an  aeroplane. 
"the  chaiacteristics  of  winK-fonns  as  ordioBrily 
employed  suffice  in  themselves  to  explain  the 
occurrence,  for  if  a  gust  is  a  sudden  veering  of 
the  wind,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  sudden  spinniiig 
of  the  wings  about  their  vertical  axis,  as  a 
propeller  mi^ht  spin  on  a  vertical  shaft.  Under 
such  conditions  there  is  an  obvious  tendency 
for  one  wing  to  lift  more  than  the  other,  and 
so  to  upset  the  balance.  lateral  balance  in  the 
modem  machines  is  secured  by  various 
methods.  First,  warping,  which  means  that  the 
relation  of  the  wing  surfaces  to  the  relative 
wind  are  changed  by  the  pulling  of  wires  for 
a  temporal'  period  to  aid  in  the  control  of 
balance.     Secondly,    machines    of    the   biplane 

3)e  are  constructed  with  their  upper  wing  in 
vance,  sillily,  of  the  lower  wing,  wBich 
enables  the  pilot  to  mana;uvre  the  machine  very 
effectively  in  gusty  weather.  (Consult  Berrf- 
man,  'Aviation' ) .  Thirdly,  dihedral  forma- 
tion of  wings  has  been  introduced  with  much 
success.  That  is,  wings  which  rise  from  a  point 
at  which  they  meet  (exactly  above  the  body  of 
the  machine)   to  iheir  outward  surface. 

Steering. —  There  is  perhaps  no  object  of 
a  technical  nature  so  universally  familiar  by 
name,  appearance  and  purpose  as  the  rudder. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  rudder  is  [o  steer  the 
craft  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  direct  effect 
of  a  rudder  relates  to  the  control  of  movements 
about  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crafL  Such 
movements  may  conveniently'  and  appropriately 
be  referred  to  under  the  general  term  "yaw." 
It  is  the  tendency  of  the  craft  to  yaw  on  its 
own  vertical  pivot  that  the  rudder  is  used  either 
to  check  or  to  initiate.  When  steering  a 
straight   course,  the  rudder  is  used 


appreciable  extent  of  vertical  surface  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  C.G.,  a  slight  yaw  will  of  itself 
present  equivalent  to  the  side  of  a  ship  against 
which  the  air  can  react  But  when  an  aero- 
plane with  positive  wing  tips  is  caused  to  yaw, 
one  tip  is  thereby  accelerated  while  the  other 
is  retarded,  and  so  a  liank  is  established  which 
in  turn  tilts  the  direction  of  the  air  pressure 
on  the  wing.  It  is  this  tilting  of  the  air 
pressure  by  canting  the  wings  that  provides 
the  steering  force  in  the  case  of  an  aeroplane. 

Types  of  Aeroplanes.— The  different  types 
of  aeroplanes  are  distinguished  according  to 
their  number  of  supporting  plane  surfaces. 
The  "monoplane'  witn  one  plane  surface ;  the 
■biplane"  with  two  super-posed  plane  surfaces; 
the  "triplane"  with  three  supporting  surfaces; 
and  the  "multiplane'  with  any  number  of  sup- 
portirtg  surfaces  in  advance  of  three. 

Monoplane. —  For  a  considerable  period  in 
the  history  of  practical  aeronautics  the  mono- 
plane held  the  pre-eminent  position,  in  that 
period  when  France  was  in  the  forefront,  and 
when  she  developed  a  corp"!  of  sportsmen  who 
t  throughout  the  world.  This  was 
speed  which   could  be 


acquired  with  this  type  of  macUne.    The  assets 
of  the  monoplane  ace,  briefly;^  liBbtness.  speed. 


_.   demands  of  the  pilot,  the  e 
landing  grotmds  necessary. 

Biplane. —  The  most  common  of  modem 
machines,  because  of  its  ad^rtobility  to  aD  con- 
ditions of  aerial  navigation.  The  types  vary 
greatly  (consult  Fage,  'Aeroplane')  from  the 
madrine  with  narrow  advancing  plane  edge  for 
■peed,  to  the  machine  with  a  wing  spread  of 
157  feet,  equipped  with  multiple  motors,  for 
load  carrying  and  Irmg  distance  reconnaissance. 

Tripiane. — This  type  has  been  develo^d  to 
extend  further  the  load  carrying  capacity  of 
the  biplane.  It  will  undoubtedly  represent  in 
the  period  imioediately  succeeding  the  war  the 
vehicle  that  will  be  entered  first  upon  the 
aerial  carrying  cotnmeicial  ventures. 

Hydroatroblant. —  A  hydroaeroplane  kai 
been  describea  as  an  air-borne  craft  capaUe  of 
floating  on  water.  Sudiamachiaemust  be  made 
sufliciemly  strong  to  resist  the  severe  buSet- 
ing  of  a  ro)^  sea,  although  its  flying  capaci^ 
is  affected  Iqr  any  undue  weight  and  head 
resistance.     Single  and  double  floats  are  used 


due  to  excessive  rolling  causes  the  niax:hine  to 
suddenly  swing  round;  and,  moreover,  the  un- 
balanced forces  called  into  action  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  resistance  of  the  rising  float,  and 
the  increase  of  resistance  of  the  falling  float, 
are  greatly  assisted  by  the  leverage  between  the 
two  floats.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  two 
floats  are  close  together,  the  behavior  approxi- 
mates that  of  a  single  float  machine.  The 
water  resistance  of  the  floats  appears  to  be 
practically  independent  of  their  distance  apart. 
To  prevent  the  float  driving  into  the  water 
when  the  machine  alights,  and  also  to  keep  the 
nose  of  the  float  well  out  of  the  water  when 
the  machine  is  at  rest  on  the  water,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  float, 
when  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  machine  is 
horizontal,  should  be  well  forward  of  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  machine. 
The  total  buoyancy  of  the  floats  should  be 
almost  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  fully 
loaded  machine.  While  the  float  is  rising  from 
the  water  the  free  access  of  air  to  the  bottom 
of  the  step  should  not  be  hindered  TTtc  tend- 
ency to  hop  — a  characteristic  of  most  floats 
when  running  along  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  high  speeds  and  smalt  buoyancy — .is  due  to 
the  inherent  instability  of  a  machine  partly 
supported  on  a  small  area.  Any  tendency  to 
dip  the  nose  of  the  float  under  water  may  be 
minimized  by  a  low  position  of  the  line  of 
propeller  thrust. 

Flying  Boat.— The  flying  boat  had  its  in- 
ception in  America,  where  Glenn  H.  Curtiss 
was  the  first  to  design  this  type  of  craft  ll 
is  an  ordinary  aeroplane  in  win^  structure, 
either  biplane  or  tnplane,  but  with  a  boat- 
shaped  hull  for  landing  on,  and  subsequently, 
if  necessary,  navigating  the  water.  See  Aero- 
plane Distance  and  Speed  Records  ;  Aeroplane 
Altitude  Records  ■  Asionautical  Nomen- 
clature. Consult  Woodhouse,  'Naval  Aero- 
nautics. ' 

G.  DotfCLAS  Wardrop, 
Managing  Editor  Aerial  Age, 
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AEROPLANE  ALTITUDE  RECORDS. 

As  speed  and  duration,  of  flight  progressed 
according  to  the  advances  in  aigine  and 
body  design,  so,  too,  the  altitudes  at' 
tained  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  en- 
gine power  and  of  superior  design  in  the 
planes.  It  was  early  realized  that  the  greater 
the  height  attained  the  greater  must  be  the 
power  of  the  engine  to  raise  the  plane  in  the 
atmosphere  which  becomes  ever  rarer  as  the 
plane  ascends.  In  1909  the  record  altitude  for 
the  aeroplane  stood  at  1,473  feet ;  this  was 
raised  to  10,499  feet  in  the  following  year.  In 
1912  Garros  ascended  19.032  feet  at  Tunis, 
Africa,  but  this  record  he^ht  was  surpassed  by 
Perreyon,  ~wha,  on  14  March  1913,  reached  a 
height  of  19,650  feet  in  a  Blfriot  monoplane, 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  same  year  G.  Legag- 
neux  made  the  record  ascent  of  the  year  by 
attaining  a  height  of  20,090  feet.  On  27  June 
1914  the  Austnan,  H.  Bier,  with  one  passenger, 
ascended  20,260  feet.  In  the  same  year  Garaix 
took  four  passengers  up  to  a  height  of  10,(K)0 
feet;  six  passengers,  5,730  feet;  and  nine  pas- 
sengers to  a  height  of  5^220  feet.    On  25  April 


biplane  fitted  with  a  400  horse-power  Argus 
motor.  In  1916  H.  G,  Hawker  ascended  at 
Brooklands,  England,  to  a  hdghi  of  24,408 
feet. 

AEROPLANE  DISTANCE  AND 
SPEED  RECORDS.  The  aeroplane  devel- 
oped increased  speed  in  successive  years  as  a 
result  of  improved  construction  and  desi^  and 
especially  of  imfirovements  in  engine-building. 
A  speed  of  61  miles  per  hour  was  the  greatest 
readied  up  to  1910,  when  this  speed  was  at- 
tained in  a  Bl^riot  monoplane.  This  record  was 
surpassed  the  following  year  when  Weymann 
attained  a  speed  of  78.7  miles  per  hour  in 
a  Nieuport  monoplane.  A  speed  of  100  miles 
per  hour,  the  goal  for  years  of  designers  and 
engineers,  was  reached  and  passed  in  1912, 
when  Vedrines,  in  a  Deperdussin  machine, 
made  the  record  speed  of  107.4  miles  per  hour 
over  a  distance  of  124  miles;  This  record  was 
not  to  remain  long  unsurpassed  for  in  1913 
Maurice  Prevost  made  new  records  for  all  dis- 
tances from  10  to  200  kilometers  (6.2  to  124 
miles),  when,  at  the  Bennett  cup  competition 
at  Rheims,  he  traversed  the  200-kilomcter 
course  (124  miles)  in  59  minutes  4S  3/5  sec- 
onds, making  an  average  speed  of  126.5  miles 
per  hour.  This  speed  was  made  in  a  Deper- 
dussin monoplane  with  a  160  horse-power 
Gnome  motor. 

In  1914  M.  Garaix,  in  a  Schmitt  biplane, 
piloted  four  passengers  a  distance  of  26.58 
miles  at  the  rate  of  67 J8  miles  per  hour;  five 
passengers  12.5  miles  at  the  rale  of  fiJ2&  miles, 
and  six  passengers  a  distance  of  31  miles  at 
the  rate  of  66.85  miles  per  hour. 

In  1913  Deroye,  in  a  Bliriot  monoplane, 
made  a  non-stop  flight  of  486.87  miles,  and  in 
April  1914  Garaix,  with  six  passengers,  covered 
a  distance  of  6S.3  miles  without  alighting. 

The  European  War  completely  paralyzed 
competitive  aviation,  aeroplanes  being  com- 
mandeered for  military  purposes  and  aviators 
pressed  into  army  service,  and  there  were  no 
records  accepted  by  the  Internationa!  Aviation 
Federation  during  1915,  1916  or  1917.    Several 


im(Kirtant  flights  were  made,  however,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy: 
On  20  June  1916  Ueut.  A.  Marccbal  of  the 
French  army  made  a  non-stop  flight  of  812 
miles,  starting  from  Nancy,  France,  and  alight- 
ing at  Chlom,  Poland.  On  3  November  of  the 
same  year  Victor  Carlstrom  flew  from  Erie, 
Pa.,  to  New  York  city  (S15  miles)  in  4  hours 
11  minutes,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month 
Hiss  Ruth  Law  set  out  from  Chicago  on  a 
flight  to  New  York,  reaching  Homell,  N.  Y., 
590  miles  from  Chicago,  in  5  hours  45  minutes; 
on  the  following  day  she  completed  the  re- 
maining 294  miles  of  the  journey  in  3  hours 
10  minutes  and  35  seconds.  On  11  Dec.  1917 
Miss  Katharine  Stinson  established  a  new 
record  by  flying  from  San  Diego  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  distance  of  610  miles,  in  9  hours  and 
10  minutes,  the  longest  non-stop  fl^ht  hitherto 
made  in  America. 

AEROPLANE  ENGINES.  There  are 
three  prime  requisites  for  a  good  aeroplane  en- 
gine—  reliability,  small  weight  per  horse-power 
and  low  fuel  and  oil  consumption.  Since  these 
requirements  are  more  or  less  conflicting,  a 
compromise  is  necessary  and  the  designer  is 
confronted  by  the  delicate  question  ;  Which  of 
these  is  the  most  important?  German  design- 
ers, with  their  customary  thoroughness,  have 
produced  more  reliable,  but,  generally  speak- 
mg,  heavier  engines  than  those  of  England  and 
France.  For  military  work  this  has  proved  a 
weak  point,  because  the  lighter,  and  hence 
faster,  aeroplanes  can  easily  secure  positions 
of  advantage  over  their  enemies,  which  usually 
makes  it  possible  to  bring  them  down.  For 
n on- military  service,  however,  except  racing, 
reliability  is  unquestionably  the  fundamental 
requirement    The  balance  between  weight  and 


,  Modal  8,  equipped  vith  *  8aU'«tutaT. 
fuel_  economy  will  be  fixed  by  the  particular 
service  required,  for  the  matter  of  importance 
is  not  the  engine  weight  only,  bul  tne  total 
weight  of  the  engine  and  fuel.  This  is  easily 
appreciated  when  one  realizes  that  the  fuel 
required  for  a  flight  of  six  or  seven  hours 
weighs  as  much  as  the  engine  itself.  For 
short  flights  during  which  but  little  fuel  is 
used,  an  exceptionally  light  engine  is  desirable, 
for  the  poor  economy  usualljj  characteristic  of 
such  an  engine  is  not  very  important.  How- 
ever as  the  length  of  flight  increases,  economy 
becomes  more  and  more  importanl.  Other 
requisites  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
though  they  are  by  no  means  as  important  as 
those  just  mentioned,  are  compactness,  ac- 
cessibility, freedom  from  vibration,  flexibitity. 
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ulence  and  reasonable  <ost.  Little  need  be 
said  in  regard  to  these  as  ihey  are  almost  selE- 
evident  to  an;^  engineer. 

The  reliability  of  an  engine  is  the  final 
proof  of  the  skill  of  its  dcsi^er  in  mastering 
every  little  detail.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
an  aeroplane  engine  because  its  service  is  so 
much  more  severe  than  that  of  an  automobile 
engine  thai  any  weakness  will  show  itself  much 
sooner.  Since  weight  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance every  member  of  an  engine  will  probably 
be  designed  so  as  to  he  stressed  to  the  maxi- 
mum safe  limit.  For  this  reason  any  cast 
metal  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  be- 
cause of  its  uncertain  strength.  In  nine  en- 
gines a  certain  cast  member  will  be  strong 
enough,  yet  in  the  tenth  some  imperfection  in 
the  casting  may  cause  a  failure  at  a  critical 
moment.  Forged  or  rolled  steel  is  one  of  the 
most  dependable  materials  known  to-day  and 
as  it  is  also  the  lightest  for  a  ^ven  strength, 
it  is  ideal  for  aeroplane  engines.    Consequently 
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it  is  standard  practice  in  a  large  percentage  of 
the  successful  aeroplane  power  plants  lo-day. 
Since  the  greatest  strength  of  steel  is  utilized 
when  the  stress  acting  upon  it  is  one  of  tension 
it  is  advisable  to  design  the  engine  so  that  parts 
which  sustain  the  greatest  strains  shall  meet 
with  purely  tcnsional  stresses  as  far  as  possible. 
Lubncation  is  another  factor  on  which  the  re- 
liability of  an  engine  is  dependent  and  is  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  attention  from  design- 
ers.  It  is  probably  the  one  point  on  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  heavily-worked  engine 
hinges  more  than  anj^thing  else.  One  of  ihe 
improvements  in  lubricating  systems  which  is 
Raming  favor  at  present  is  that  of  cooling 
the  oil  after  it  has  been  used  once  and  before 
using  it  a  second  time.  The  reason  for  this 
is  thai  oil  apparently  deteriorates  upon  pro- 
longed CTposure  to  heat,  causing  a  falling  off 
of  the  power  of  an  engine  because  of  inferior 


lubrication.  An  aeroplane  engine  must,  of 
course,  be  as  economical  as  possible  of  both 
fuel  and  oil.  Fuel  economy  implies  a  high 
compression,  since  efficiency  rises  with  the 
compression  ratio;  and  careful  workmanship 
is  ab  essential,  so  as  to  eliminate  any  unneces- 
sary friction. 

For  any  particular  type  of  engine  there  are 
three  places  to  look  for  a  possibility  of  im- 
proved efficiency  —  the  carburetor,  gas  pas- 
sages and  ignition  system.  These  arc  facts 
well  known  to  automobile  engineers  and  have 
been  (he  cause  of  much  research.  For  very 
high  engine  speeds  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
number  and  location  of  the  spark  plugs  has  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  efficiency.  When  two- 
potnt  ignition  is  used,  failure  of  one  of  the 
plugs  must  be  (guarded  against  because  it  will 
not  cause  missing  and  therefore  may  not  be 
detected.  Since  two-point  ignition  requires  a 
smaller  angle  of  advance  than  the  single  point, 
the  failure  of  one  plug  will  cause  late  ignition 
in  its  cylinder  with  its  resultant  beating  and 
lowered  efficiency. 

At  present  the  magneto  rei^s  supreme  for 
the  ignition  of  aeroplane  engines,  but  it  may 
be  replaced  1^  some  battery  systems  because 
of  the  increasing  necessity  for  an  electric  gen- 
erator for  wireless  outfits,  searchlights,  stabil- 
izers, etc 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  any  un- 
necessafy  weight  on  an  aeroplane  engine  must 
be  eliminated  and  the  greater  use  of  aluminum 
and  the  higher  grades  of  steel  will  play  an  im- 

Ertanl    part   in   having    decreased    wci^t    go 
ad  in  hand  with  all   round   efficiency. 

G.  Douglas  Wabdrop, 
Managing  Editor  Aerial  Age. 
AEROSTATICS,  a  branch  of  science 
treatins  of  the  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  air 
uid  other  gases,  and  of  the  methods  of  meas- 
uring it  by  the  barometer  and  other  instru- 
ments. The  expansive  force  or  pressure  of  at- 
mospheric air  varies  with  time  and  place.  In 
a  medium  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
near  the  sea-level,  barometrical  observations 
give  the  pressure  or  weight  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  mercury  30  inches  high,  or  of  a 
column  of  water  about  34  feet  high.  This 
makes  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
nearly  IS  pounds  on  every  square  inch.  Aero- 
statics also  investigate  the  pnenomcnon  of  the 
high  compression  of  gases ;  in  other  words,  the 
relations  between  the  elasticity  and  the  density 
or  volume  of  a  gas.  According  to  the  law  of 
Mariotle,  the  expansive  force  of  one  and  the 
same  body  of  gas  is  proportional  to  its  density; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  expansive  force 
of  a  body  of  ^s  under  different  degrees  of 
compression  vanes  inversely  as  tite  space  which 
it  occupies.    See  Gas;  Pneumatics;  Tuerho- 

DVNAUICS. 

ABKOTHBRAPEUTICS.  This  litet^l- 
ly  means  the  treatment  of  disease  by  air  and 
is  usually  limited  to  the  supposed  value  of 
air  in  certain  chest  diseases,  notably  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  use  of  compressed  air  for 
special  chest  conditions. 

This  is  a  difficult  subject  to  treat  since 
there  is  so  much  popular  tradition  and  ine^- 
cal  superstition  regarding  the  lvalue  of  air  in 
the  treatment  of  chest  contKtions.  The  gen- 
eral  altitude  that   regards  open-air  treatment 
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of  tuberculosis  as  of  prime  imi>ortance  stands 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  few  that  the  air  per  se  has  little  or  noth~ 
ing  lo  do  with  the  matter.  In  fact  the  open- 
air  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  a  vastly  much 
more  organized  program  than  its  name  would 
imply.  Under  the  general  idea  of  *opcn-aii* 
is  included  exercise,  freedom  from  work,  ex- 
tra feeding,  psychotherapy,  humidity,  sida 
stimulation,  etc.,  etc.  The  air  itself  in  real- 
ity plays  an  insignificant  part  in  the  therapy. 
"Ine  reason  for  this  is  plain.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  sole  stimulus  in  air  is  the  oxygen 
contained  within  it.  It  is  also  an  axiom  of 
physics  that  the  composition  of  the  air  so  far 
as  lis  gases  are  concerned  is  constant  the 
world  over  at  the  sea -level  and  under  average 
conditions.  There  is  do  more  oxygen  in  one 
air  than  another  and  no  less  unless  in  a  her- 
metically sealed  space  specially  treated  by  physi- 
cal procedures.  Hence  oxygen  transfer  in  the 
tung  is  constant  under  the  same  barometric  pres- 
sures and  temperatures.  Rarified  air  in  high 
places  contains  differing  proportions  of  oxy- 
gen but  here  the  problem  is  not  so  much  one 
of  the  oxygen  as  of  the  barometric  pressure 
and  the  relationships  of  the  tension  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  tissues  and  the  external  atmos- 
phere and  carbon  dioxide  tensions  in  the  tb- 
sues.  Special  problems  arise  here  which  are 
in  need  of  special  forms  of  consideration, 
which  caijnot    be    discussed    here.     Here  oxy- 


:  among    the 


■mountain   sickness,' 

Water  and  air  (oxygen) 
most  constant  things  in  tl  . 
They  rarely  ever  change  in  their  gross 
position,  hence  they  have  built  up  invariable 
interactions  between  the  body  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  real  work  of  supplying  the  proper 
amount  of  oxygen  takes  place  within  the  lung 
tissues  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  exter- 
nal oxygen  supply  which  is  always  ample  and 
constant  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life. 

Hence  it  can  be  seen  that  although  the 
physiology  of  respiration  is  extremely  com- 
plex, there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  real  prob- 
lem of  air  treatment  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
and  the  "open-air"  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
The  largest  factor  is  an  elab- 


B  least  role  in  the  therapy.  Popula 
ceptions  regarding  air  in  buildings,  in  theatres, 
in  subways,  etc.,  etc.,  are  abundant.  When 
the  laity  speaks  of  "ted  air,"  it  really  means 
foul-smelling,  humidity,  heat  and  other  things. 
The  air,  so  far  as  its  oxygwn  and  the  respira- 
tory needs  are  conceme<t  is  not  'bad.*  It  is 
constant  all  over  the  world  —  In  the  garret  or 
in  the  cellar,  rooms  with  windows  open  or 
windows  shut  —  the  oxj-gen  never  varies. 
The  Ksthetic  wishes  of  mdividuals  vary  and 
make  them  prefer  sleeping  porches  or  inside 
rooms  and  thus  the  psyche  is  affected.  The 
actual  respiratory  needs  are  equal  eveiy where 
under  similar  atmospheric  pressures  and  simi- 
lar temperatures.  Consult  Bayliss,  'General 
Physiology';  Henderson,  'Fitness  of  the  En- 


Smitr  Ely  Jbuivk. 
ABROTROPISM,  the  sensitiveness  oF  c 
tain  plant  organs  which  enables  them  to  orii 


themselves  from  certain  gases  dissolved  in  the 
medium  in  which  they  arc  growiL  Various 
roots  also  possess  this  property.  See  Chemo- 
■moPism. 

ABRSCHOT,  a  town  of  Be^um,  26 
miles  southeast  of  Antwerp  and  20  miles 
northeast  of  Brussels.  Situated  on  the  river 
Demer,  it  is  a  jtuiction  of  railroad  and  steam- 
tramway  lines  running  to  Louvain  (q.v.j, 
Hcrenthals,  Tirlemont  and  Haecht.  Its  mod- 
em importance  was  derived  from  its  cloth 
manufacture  and  railway  works.  The  town 
contains  an  old  Gothic  church  with  fine  choir- 
stalls  of  the  15th  century  and  an  altar  piece 
by  the'  Flemish  painter,  Caspar  de  Craeyer 
(1582-1669).  At  the  beginmng  of  August 
1914  Aerschot  boasted  a  prosperous  popula- 
tion of  about  8,000  souls ;  these  were  doomed 
to  a  tragic  fate  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
European  War.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Termonde,  Aerschot  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered more  than  any  other  place  in  the  Flem- 
ish-speaking part  of  the  country.  A  fierce  ac- 
tion was  fought  round  Aerschot  on  19  Aug. 
1914.  German  infantry,  supported  by  ma- 
chine-guns and  artillery,  opened  the  attack, 
and  the  Belgians,  although  outnumbered,  made 
a  desperate  resistance.  The  troops  on  both 
sides  fought  like  demons  and  the  fight  soon 
developed  into  a  veritable  butchery.  The 
Belgians  in  the  front  held  their  ground  tena- 
cious I};  for  two  hours  and  retreated  on 
Louvain,  the  main  army  retiring  upon  Ant- 
werp. The  Germans  entered  Aerschot  eariy 
in  the  morning  of  19  Aiu^ust  Throughout 
the  day  the  soldiers  lootea  the  town,  Broke 
store  windows  and  ransacked  them.  *A  shot 
was  fired  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by 
which  time  many  of  the  soldiers  were  drunk. 
The  Gertnans  were  not  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
direction  from  which  the  shot  proceeded.  .  .  . 
No  one  was  hit  by  the  shot,  but  thereafter 
German  soldiers  began  to  tire  in  various 
directions  at  the  people*  (Bryce  committee). 
It  was  also  said  that  a  German  officer  had  been 
killed  at  the  burgomaster's  house,  llie  Ger- 
man version  stated  that  the  15-year-old  son  of 
the  burgomaster  had  killed  the  officer — a 
Colonel  Stenger.  On  the  following  day  a 
number  of  civilians  were  shot,  togeuier  with 
the  bur^master,  his  brother  and  tne  boy.  In 
the  report  presented  by  the  Belgian  Royal 
Commission  to  President  Wilson  at  Washing- 
ton it  was  stated  that  *tbe  (jermans  took  every 
man  who  was  inside  of  Aerschot;  they  led 
thetn,  50  at  a  time,  some  distance  from  the 
town,  grouped  them  in  lines  of  four  men,  and; 
making;  them  run  ahead  of  them,  shot  them 
and  killed  them  afterward  with  their  bayonets. 
More  than  40  men  were  found  thus  massacred-* 
About  150  inhabitants  of  Aerschot  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed.  For  three  days  the 
invaders  pillaged  the  houses  and  set  fire  to 
them.  Much  of  the  portable  property  was 
sent  into  Germany  (13th  Belgian  report). 
"I  know  there  were  91  shot  at  Aerschot 
and  that  there,  under  pain  of  death, 
their  fellow  citizens  were  ^  compelled  to 
dig  their  graves"  (Cardinal  Mercier). 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ualines  (q.v.), 
which  resulted  in  the  evacuaiion  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  district  of  Malines,  Scmpst 
HofsUde  and  Eppeghem  (25  Aug.  1914),  a 
long  series  of  excesses  were  committed  eitber 


just  before  or  during  the  retreat.  At  Aerscliot 
and  the  other  villages  from  which  the  Geniuuis 
had  noi  been  driven,  the  effect  ol  the  battle 
was  to  cause  a  recrudescence  of  outrage  and 
lullage.  Large  numbers  of  civiUans,  men, 
women  and  children,  were  herded  into  the 
church.  The  priest  of  Gelrode,  a  village  near 
Aerschot,  was  brought  her^  made  to  stand 
for  some  hours  with  his  hands  above  his  head, 
and  finally  shot  by  £ve  soldiers.  Some  of  the 
Itrisoners  were  actually  kept  in  the  church 
nntit  the  arrival  of  the  Belgian  army  on  11 
September,  when  they  were  released.  Others 
were  marched  to  Lou  vain,  and  with  others 
from  the  surrounding  districts  were  taken  to 
Gennany.  ' 

In  May  1915  the  German  government  pub- 
Gshed  a  White  Book  under  the  title  of 
■Offenses  against  International  Law  in  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  by  the  Bejgians."  It 
contained  the  results  of  an  official  inquiry  into 
the  Belgian  atlepations,  and  gave  the  evidence 
of  numerous  witnesses  —  German  ofiicers.  In 
the  section  relaiing  to  Aerschot  Captain  Karge 
relates  that  he  observed  regular  volleys  from 
8  or  10  rifles  from  a  particular  house;  that 
be  broke  into  it  and  set  nre  to  iL  No  civilians 
are  suggested  to  have  been  found  by  any  of 
the  soldiers  who  went  upstairs  to  assist  in  the 
destruction;  the  house  appears  to  have  been 
empty.  The  captain  stated :  'Thereupon,  I 
pu^ed  into  the  house  with  the  others,  and 
using  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  tufpentine 
.  .  .  succeeded  in  a  very  short  time  in  setting 
the  house  on  fire.  .  ,  .  When  I  left  the 
burning  house,  several  civilians,  including  a 
young  priest  had  been  arrested  from  the 
adjoining  houses.  ...  I  then  put  the  col' 
umns  on  the  march  out  of  the  town,  took 
command  of  all  prisoners,  among  whom  I  set 
free  the  women,  boys  and  girls.  I  was  com- 
manded by  a  staff  oflicer  to  shoot  the  prison- 
ers. Then  I  made  some  of  my  gendarmes  ar- 
range the  columns  and  keep  them  in  motion 
out    of    the    town,    while   others    escorted   the 

Bi Sonera  and  took  them  out  of  the  town- 
ere,  at  the  exit,  a  house  was  burning,  and 
by  the  light  of  it  I  had  the  culprits  — 88  in 
Dumber,  after  I  had  separated  out  three  crip- 
ples—  shot.*  No  mention  is  made  of  any  in- 
ir  (rial.     Sec  Akdenne;  Louvaiw, 


ffiSCHINES,  es'ki-nez,  the  greatest  of 
Gre^  orators  except  his  rival  Demosthenes: 
b.  Attica,  389  B.C. ;  d.  Samos,  314  B.C  That  he 
rose  to  immense  influence  and  high  station  by 
his  unaided  i^enius,  despite  family  poverty, 
would  be  cotisidered  his  best  title  to  honor  in 
democratized  modern  states;  it  was  chamd 
against  hin)  as  a  foul  disgrace  in  Athens.  The 
further  "campaign"  accusations  of  Demos- 
thenes —  that  his  father  was  a  schoolmaster's 
Ereedman  and  his  mother  a  public  dancer  and 
courtesan,  and  that  he  changed  the  family  name 
to  a  more  genteel  form  —  are  valuable  only  as 
examples  of  what  passed  then  for  fatal  ob- 
stacles to  public  trust  and  private  honor,  and 
the  last-named  reads  curiously  in  a  modem  at- 
mosphere. That  his  father  was  a  poor  school- 
master, and  that  he  worked  in  the  school  to 
help,  is  probable;  more  than  probable  also  are 
his  boasts  of  good  blood  despite  it,  as  several 
of  the  brothers  became  leading  citizens,  one  of 
them  being  on  the  board  of  10  itrategoi  which 
coadticted   miUtaiy  and  foreigu  affairs.     He 
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may  have  been,  as  alleged,  a  professional  gym- 
nast ;  unpaid  athletics  were  too  reverently 
worshipped  there  to  make  paid  ones  seem  un- 
natural._  He  certainly  served  a  long  term  of 
military  dutj[  (probably  not  all  at  once),  and  , 
with  distinction;  for  he  was  in  the  battles  of 
Mantinea  (362)  and  TamynK  (349),  and  for 
bravery  in  the  latter  was  deputed  to  carnf  home 
the  news  and  accorded  a  crown.  Meantime  he 
had  become  a  magistrate's  clerk;  a  petty  actor; 
finally  secretary  to  the  important  political  leadr 
ers  Aristophon  and  Eubulus,  who  helped  him 


but  with  the  chance  of  addressing  the  public 
his  true  talent  soon  became  manifest  He 
quickly  acquired,  an  eminent  mastery  of  legal 
and  political  knowledge,  uid  became  a  singu- 
larly graceful  and  effective  speaker,  with  re< 
markable  finish,  harmony  and  varied  of  ora- 
torical effect.  In  348  he  was  sent  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  orraoize  a  union  of  the  Greeks 
against  Philip  ot  Macedon,  but  failed  entirely, 
and  doubtless  became  convinced  at  that  time 
that  any  such  scheme  was  permanently  imprac- 
ticable. The  next  year  he  went  as  one  of  the 
embassy  to  negotiate  peace  with  Philip,  and  on 
their  report  (which  Grote  pronounces  *a  tissue 
of  impudent  and  monstrous  falsehoods,'  not 
necessarily  of  thdr  own  invention,  but  accept- 
ance of  Philip's  word),  the  Peace  of  Philo- 
crates  (another  envoy)  was  concluded  In  346k 
Philip  grew  more  and  more  powerful,  and 
Demosthenes  more  and  more  urgent  for  oppo- 
sition to  his  plans,  which,  however  plausible  — 
8  Grteco- Macedonian  union  against  the  barba- 
rians and  the  East  —  could  in  practice  only  be 
carried  out,  as  they  at  last  were,  by  absorbing 
Greece  in  Macedonia,  .^schines  as  steadily 
supported  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  doubt- 
less as  honestly,  from  conviction  that  for  dis- 
united Greece  the  only  choice  was  between 
lea^e  and  conquest — which  also  was  true.  In 
345  Demosthenes  charged  him  with  treason  and 
bribery.  He  was  acquitted  without  difficul^. 
Three  years  later  the  charge  was  renewed  m 
Demosthenes'  great  speech  "On  the  False  Em- 
bassy*; jCschines  rebutted  it  with  success  in 
his  speech  of  the  same  title.  He  helped  on  the 
Macedonian  cause  all  throu^  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  the  early  part  of  Alexander^  ac- 
cusea  by  the  opposing  party  of  being  a  hired 
emissary  of  Macedonia,  and  returning  as  much 
and  presumably  as  just  abuse  as  he  received 
That  the  pubhc  made  the  necessary  discount 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  be  lost  no  credit  wilb 
them.  At  last  he  assumed  the  aggresnve  with 
disastrous  results.  One  Ctesi[4ion  having  pro- 
posed a  golden  crown  for  Demosthenes  in 
rccognitiott  of  his  services  to  the  common- 
wealth, £schines  impeached  him  for  propos- 
ing an  ill^l  act,  and  made  his  greatest  speeclt, 
'Against  Ctesiphon,*  an  indictment  of  £)emos' 
thenes'  entice  public  life.  Demosthenes  replied 
with  kU  greatest,  *On  the  Crown* ;   so  crush' 


the  one-fifth  minority  of  votes  legally  necessary 
to  save  him  from  aHmia,  or  infamy,  and  a  fine 
of  1,000  drachmas.  He  left  Athens  at  once 
without  paying  it,  and  thereafter  taught 
rhetoric  or  schools  of  oratory  in  foreign  parts; 
sonM  say  Ionia  and  (Zaria,  and  finally  Rhodes 
after  Akxstider'i  death.    He  died  at  Samos, 
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aged  75.  Three  of  his  orations  are  extant  ~ 
against  Timarchus'  charge  of  bribery  after  his 
second  embassy  to  Philip,  one  on  that  embassy 
and  the  one  against  Ctesiphon,  There  is  a  story 
that  he  read  the  latter  to  his  pupils  at  Rhodes, 
and  on  their  professing  to  be  astonished  that 
despite  its  brilliancy  he  shftuld  have  been  de- 
feated,  replied,  "You  would  not  be  if  you  had 
beard  Demosthenes."  A  variant  is  that  he  read 
Demosthenes'  speech  as  a  model  of  rhetoric, 
and  on  their  expressing  admiration,  replied. 
*If  you  had  heard  him  roll  it  out  himself  1* 
The  originals  are  in  countless  editions.  Con- 
sult for  text  and  best  comment  Jebb's  "Attic 
Orators*  (London  1876-80).  Translations  are 
also  plentiful. 

JESCHINES,  Greek  philosopher  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.,  and  a  friend  of  Socrates.  Of 
humble  parentage  and  at  first  unfortunate  in 
business,  he  achieved  success  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy  in  Athens,  and  as  an  orator  and 
stylist  of  high  rank.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  'Orations,'  'Epistles'  and  of  three 
Socratic  dialogues;  'Virtue,  whether  it  can  be 
taught';  'Riches,  whether  they  are  good'; 
'Death,  whether  tt  is  to  be  feared.'  Consult 
Gomperz,  T.,  'Greek  Thinkers'  (translated  by 
G.  C.  Berry,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  342,  London  1903). 

JESCHYLUS,  the  founder  of  tragedy:  b. 
Eleusis,  Attica,  525  b.c.  ;  d.  456  B.C.  His  father, 
Euphorion,  was  a  nobleman.  One  of  his 
brothers  distinguished  himself  in  the  Persian 
war.  At  25  the  poet  brought  out  his  first  play. 
Fifteen  years  later  he  won  his  first  prize.  But 
.£schylus  was  not  only  a  poet ;  he  was  also  a 
soldier,   for  he  fought  at  Marathon   (490  B.C.) 


)nal  movement  of  Greece  against  Persia.  In 
a  contest  with  Simonides  he  failed  to  win  the 

?<rize  for  an  elegy  lo  be  inscribed  over  the 
alien  heroes.  About  476  he  went  to  Syracuse, 
ivh^re  Hiero  had  gathered  about  him  the  most 
famous  poets.  Shortly  before  the  death  of 
Hiero  he  contended  with  Sophocles  for  the 
tragic  prize  and  lost.  It  is  likely  that  he  thought 
bis  failure  was  due  to  politics  or  to  partisan- 
ship. Later  he  was  successful;  but  there  was 
still  a  gulf  between  him  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Athenian  public.  His  last  and  greatest  worl^ 
the  'Oresteia,'  received  the  first  prize.  Though 
acquitted  of  the  charee  of  having  revealed  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  be  withdrew  from  Athens. 
He  died  at  Gela.  Sicily,  in  456.  The  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  in  his  honor.  In  the  epitaph, 
written  by  himself,  he  speaks  only  of  his  valor 
in  the  Persian  war. 

Theoretically  Sophocles  was  the  greatest 
Greek  dramatist,  but  £schylus  was  a  genius 
of  a  higher  t^K ;  the  magnificence  of  bis 
imagery  and  the  sublimity  ot  his  conceptions 
are  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  poet.  He 
was  also  a  genius  of  great  resource  and  an 
artist  of  consummate  conscience.  Theologian, 
as  well  as  artist,  j£schylus  sou^t  to  interpret 
the  old  myths,  to  find  in  them  a  doctrine  on 
human  destiny.  He  was  the  first  poet  to  iden- 
tify tragic  action  with  a  moral  and  religious 
Juestion.  There  bad  been  much  skepticism  in 
Ireece;  but  the  Persian  war  had  brought  a 
reaction,  reviving  the  national  religion.  The 
poet's  Zeus  is  the  supreme  mler  of  the  uni* 
verse.    But  Fatf  is  above  Zcui.   Necessity  gov- 


Every  violation  of  the  law  of 
followed  by  punishment  The 
sinner  ttinves  tor  a  season,  but  the  penalty  is 
at  last  exacted.  Even  Zeus  cannot  avert  what 
the  Fates  have  ordained  The  Rider  governs  by 
and  through  Justice.  This  idea  dominates  all 
the  tragedies  ot  .Sschylus.  To  the  Erinyes 
(Furies)  is  entrusted  the  moral  government  of 
the  world;  they  execute  the  eternal  immutable 
law,  punishing  every  atrocious  crime.  jEschylus 
says  nothing  about  the  ioys  of  the  just  in 
the  next  world,  but  he  has  a  dear  idea  of 
retribution,  ^^schylus  was  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  stage ;  he  superintended  the  per- 
formance himself;  and  he  was  excessively  busy 
in  improving  the  appliances  of  the  theatre.  But 
in  his  plays  there  are  no  carefully  laid  plots,  no 
intricate  weaving  of  incidents,  no  fine  meshes 
of  intrigue.  His  dramas,  like  bis  characters, 
are  drawn  only  in  lai^e  outline,  with  simplicity 
and  manly  straightforwardness.  L^ric  move- 
ment, epic  interest  and  gnomic  wisdom  are 
first  combined  in  ^Cscl^lus.  His  choral  songs 
rise  to  the  loftiest  height  But  in  the  episodes 
there  are  no  surprises,  no  complications,  no 
sudden  reversals  of  situation.  There  is  one 
idea  and  a  uniform  development.  Whole  per- 
sonages are  presented  to  the  view  of  the  audi- 
ence. There  is  no  unfolding  of  character.  The 
poet  sometimes  touches  upon  the  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  the  gentler  sex,  but  he  does  not 
dwell  on  these  traits  and  study  them  in  detail. 
His  heroes  move  in  an  ideal  sphere;  they  are 
ethical  types,  majestic,  terrible.  The  tragedies 
of  ^^schylus  were  written  in  trilo^es^ — groups 
of  three  plays  with  a  single  main  theme.  A 
grotesque  satyr  drama  followed  each  trilogy. 
The  number  of  characters  never  transcenas 
seven.  Two  actors  played  the  roles  for  his 
earlier  tragedies.  Sophocles  introduced  a  third 
actor.  The  ,£schy1ean  characters  leave  a  last- 
ing impression  on  the  mind;  they  are  not  ef- 
feminate creatures,  but  "sturdy  men  that 
breathe  of  the  spear  and  the  lance  and  wUle- 
crested  helmets,  of  casques  and  greaves  and 
courage,  doughty  as  the  tough-hided  seven-fold 
shield  of  Ajax"  (Aristophanes,  'Frogs'  1014). 
The  style  of  .Sschylua  is  lofty,  weighty  in 
matter  and  ori^nal  in  expression.  He  bas  not 
the  flashing  wit  and  the  ingenuity  of  Eurii>- 
ides,  nor  the  poise  of  Sophocles,  but  be  pos- 
sesses a  grandeur  and  broad  simplicity  sur- 
passed by  no  other  writer.  In  a  wonderful 
manner  be  comtnnes  ener^  and  intensity  with 
lucidity,  elevation  and  rapidity.  His  vocunilai? 
is  bold  and  full  of  hard  words;  his  epithets 
strange  and  sonorous;  bis  figures  superb;  in 
their  Dionysiac  elevation  they  approach  the 
lyric  flight  of  the  Oriental,  fioth  in  diction 
and  in  sentiment  the  Greek  poet  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  Isaiah,  or  Job  ('Agamem- 
non' 177,  Job  xxxiii,  15).  In  the  splendor  of 
his  figures  and  in  his  powerful  metaphors  we  see 
■visions  vast  as  those  of  Eieldel,  yet  conv^ed 
withal  in  rich  and  radiant  Greek*  The  nii^ty 
line  of  ^^hvlus  gave  unrivaled  dignity  to  the 
narrative.  When  profuse,  he  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  His  obscurity  is  due  chiefly  to  luxu- 
riant metaphors  and  to  a  pleonasm  of  imagery. 
The  ancient  rhetoricians  called  his  style  lofty, 
stately,  di^ified,  archaic,  magnificent.  When 
the  poet  IS  simple  he  combines  majesty  and 
power  with  beauty  in  a  s^le  that  surpasses 
the  polished  perfection  of  Soi^iocles  and  the 
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brisk  dialogne  and  f^le  narrative  of  Euripides. 
&iiall  wonder  that  Ben  Jonson  exclaimed: 

"QUliOrth  tliimdinofBachyhu," 

or  that  Broirning  speaks  of 

"Tha  thunder  phrvs  o(  thg  Atbsliui  (pawn 
"    -  '    '  "■"    "  'eitrf  M»r«thoa." 


^schylus  was  an  exemplar  of  the  austere 
s^lc.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  classes  him 
With  Pindar  and  Thucydides.  Dio  Chrysostomus 
praises  him  for  his  high-toned  spirit,  for  his 
archaic  coloring  and  for  his  boldness  of 
thought  and  expression.  There  is  no  base  cun- 
ning, no  garmlity,  no  littleness  in  jCschylus. 
Though  redundant  at  times,  he  surpasses  all 
Greek  jwets  in  a  certain  Snakespearean  .con- 
centration of  phrase.  The  great  number  of 
reminiscences  from  Homer  and  the  plastici^ 
of  his  descriptions  show  how  much  he 


tragedies,  included  fonn  as  well  as  substance. 
Of  all  the  tragic  poets  he  is  the  one  most 
steeped  in  Homer.  His  rhythms  are  finished 
and  full  of  power  and  expression.  Of  the  70 
tragedies  attributed  to  him  by  his  biographer 
only  seven  have  come  down  to  us.  The  'Per- 
sians' was  produced  seven  vears  after  the 
battle  of  Salamia  (472),  the  'Prometheus 
Bound'  in  470,  the  'Seven  Against  Thebes'  in 
466,  and  the  'Oresteia'  (consisting  of  the 
•Agamemnon,'  'Choephori,'  and  'Eumenides' 
in  458.  The  date  of  the  'Suppliants'  is  uncer- 
tain. Many  scholars  consider  it  one  of  his  lat- 
est works.  I  am  inclined  to  place  it  about  489. 
See  Orcsteia,  the;  Prouetheus  BouNa 

J.  E.  Harby. 
.ffiSCHYNITB,  esld-nit,  the  mineral  for 
which  Dana's  £schynite  ^roup  was  named. 
It  is  essentially  a  niobate,  titanate  and  thorate 
of  the  cerium  metals,  containing  also  iron  and 
caldiun  in  small  amounts.  It  occurs  in  black, 
prismatic,  vertically  striated  crystals  belonging 
to  the  orthohombic  sj^stem.  Its  hardness  is 
about  5.5,  and  its  specific  gravity  about  5.  It 
is  rare,  and  occurs  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
Norway  and  in  Silesia.  It  was  named  by 
Berzelius  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  *shame," 
in  allusion  to  the  'shameful*  inability  of 
chemistry^  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  to  sepa- 
rate titanic  add  and  zirconia  (ti 
stitnents) . 


oi  i' 


In  Homer  S 


.    the 


i  probably  founded  on  the  Homeric  story, 
and  at  any  rate  was  subsequent.  The  notion 
that  he  was  originally  a  god  of  light  or  the  un- 
derworld, 'reduced'  to  the  tradition  of  a  hu- 
man being,  inverts  all  historic  processes  and 
the  nature  of  early  thought.  In  Homer  he  has 
two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  famous  as 
heroes  and  physicians;  they  are  called  Asclepia- 
dx,  a  name  retained  by  their  descendants  or  at 
least  a  priestly  physician-caste.  His  daughters, 
Hygda  (health).  Panacea  (allhealer),  laso 
(healer),  etc,  are  later  inventions,  abstractions 
of  relevant  ideas.  The  later  myths  vary;  some 
call  him  son  of  Apollo  and  Arsinoe,  some  of 
Apollo  and  Coronis,  daughter  of  Phlegyas.    In 


slain  by  the  gods  (the  raven  who  brought  the 
news  being  chained  from  black  to  white  as  a 
punishment)  ;  but  Apollo  rescued  his  unborn 
son  from  the  mother's  body  on  the  funeral 
pile,  and  put  him  under  charge  of  Chiron, 
where  he  grew  to  excel  his  master,  able  not 
miy  to  prevent  death  but  to  raise  the  dead.  ■  At 
Pluto's  complaint  Zeus  slew  him  with  a  thun- 
derbolt, and  after  his  death  he  received  divine 
honors.  The  supposition  that  his  worship 
orimnated  in  the  Peneus  Valley  in  Tbessaly  is 
peniaps  due  to  the  Homeric  tradition  being  our 


3Ugh  tbat  the  tradition  was  Thessalian.  Any- 
way, Tricca  there  was  an  old  focus  of  his  cuH; 
but  it  flourished  also  to  the  south,  perhaps  car- 
ried there  by  the  Thessaliana  forced  southward 
by  invaders.  It  had  noted  seats  in  Phods, 
Bceotia,  and  especially  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  Thelpusa  in  Arcadia  was  one  familiar 
seat;  but  by  far  the  greatest  was  Epidaums, 
south  of  Corinth.  Here  was  a  temple  in  a 
grove,  where  the  sick  had  to  spend  a  night,  and 
^e  proper  remedies  were  revealed  to  the  priests 
in  a  dream,  and  the  cured  made  sacrifice  to 
£sculapius,  commonly  a  cock.  The  sleep  was 
of  course  a  mere  part  of  the  priests'  mj^tifi- 
cation;  but  from  tndr  accumulated  experience 
and  their  register  of  cases  they  must  have  be- 
come really  expert  physicians  for  the  times. 
From  thence  the  worship  spread  all  over  Greece 
and  the  islands  and  to  Rome  —  nearly  200  tem- 
ples in  all ;  there  were  celebrated  ones  at  Cos, 
Cnidus  and  Pergamus ;  the  cult  was  introduced 
into  Athens  as  late  as  420  B.C..  and  to  Rome 
293  B.C,  in  consequence  of  a  plague.  Consult 
Walton,  *The  Cult  of  Asklepios'  (New  Yoit 
1894)  ;  Wilamowitz-Mollendorfr,  <Isyllus  von 
Epidauros'  (Berlin  1886). 

.SSCULIN,  es'cu-Un,  a  bitter  principle 
found  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree 
l^scuUtj  hippocoilanum),  espedalty  in  the 
spring,  before  the  buds  open.  It  crystallizes  in 
small  prisms  having  the  formula  CuHuO^H.O. 
.£sculin  melts  at  400"  F.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold  water,  but  easily  in  boiling  water,  flie 
solution  coagulating  upon  cooling.  It  is  soluble 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  in  24  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol,  j^sculin  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
physidst  on  account  of  the  notable  bluish  fluor- 
escence '" 
The  wc 
esculine 

.ffiSOP,  the  fabulist.  As  early  as  die  mid- 
5th  century  B.C.  at  least,  fables  were  circulating 
in  Athens  attributed  to  a  certain  .Ssopus,  and 
held  in  such  esteem  that  the  city  erected  to  him 
a  statue  by  the  great  sculptor  Lysippus ;  Aris- 
tophanes makes  one  of  his  chararters  learn  the 
fables,  Socrates  versified  such  as  he  could  re- 
member and  Plato  speaks  of  them  with  ap- 
proval; Herodotus,  bom  c.  484  b.c,  specifically 
tells  us,  as  referring  to  a  story  too  familiar  to 
repeat,^  that  when  the  Delphians  offered  com- 
pensation  for  his  murder  to  the  rightful  claim- 
ant, it  was  claimed  and  received  by  one  ladmon, 
grandson  of  another  ladmon,  a  Samian  ana 
owner  of  Rhodopis  the  courtesan,  who  lived  un- 
der Amasis,  King  of  Egypt  (c.  570-526  B.C.), 
and  was  redeemed  bj;  Charaxus,  the  brother  of 
Sappho.  That  all  this  mass  of  detail  concem- 
intr  persons  living  less  than  a  century  before  his 
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time,  with  easily  verifiable  dates,  and  about  one 
whose  fate  was  notoriouB,  was  in  fact  lold  of  a 
myth  and  abstraction,  and  that  there  never  was 
an  i£sop,  is  exaggerating  skepticism  into  ab- 
surdity; and  the  later  accretion  of  fables  and 
confusion  of  persons  is  irrelevant.  Plutarch 
(late  1st  century  a.d.)  fills  out  the  story  from 
lost  authors,  possibly  with  authentic  traditions, 
perhaps  mixed  with  real  myth-making :  that  he 


ship  enfranchised  by  ladmon   (which 

sistent  with  Herodotus)  ;  that  during  Pisistra- 

i'  usurpation  he  visited  Athens  and  compos 
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the  fable  of  "King  Lop  and  King  Stork"  for 
the  edification  of  the  atizens;  that,  going  to  the 
Lydiancourt,  he  became  Crcesus'  favorite,  was 
sent  by  him  as  envoy  to  Delphi  to  distribute 
money  to  the  people  (about  564  B.C.),  and,  re- 
fusing to  do  so  on  account  of  a  quarrel  among 
them,  was  thrown  from  a  chfF  by  them.  This 
at  least  coheres  with  Herodotus,  The  stories 
of  his  being  an  i^ly  blackamoor,  and  others  be- 
yond the  above,  are  derived  from  a  worthless 
life  of  him  published  (but  not  written}  by 
Maximus  Flanudes  (q.v),  a  14th-century  monk, 
in  which  he  is  apparently  confounded  with  the 
mythical  Oriental  sage  Lokman.  As  to  the 
fables,  it  is  probable  that  £sop  did  not  write 
them  down,  but  merely  told  them  to  audiences ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  ones  we 
have  under  his  name  are  not  his  (though  th^ 
may  incorporate  the  same  incidents),  but  sub- 
stantially a  collection  made  from  oral  memories 
by  £>emetrius  Phalereus  of  Athens  about  320 
B.c ;  turned  into  Latin  by  Phasdrus  of  the  1st 
cenluiy  a.d.,  with  additions  of  his  own  much  in- 
ferior in  every  way;  versified  by  Babrius,  a 
Greek  poet  of  perhaps  the  late  1st  century;  and 
variously  translated  and  re-edited  since.  The 
usual  popular  '.^sop'  is  Phatdrus.  The  origin 
of  rtlc  fables  is  largely  Oriental;  but  they  -" 


they  are  part  of  the  stock  of  beast-apologues 
common  to  the  entire  Indo-European  races; 
but  this  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  animals 
have  been  made  to  talk  in  all  old  folk-lore.  The 
special  qualities  of  '.^^sop*— ^  the  immense  com- 
pression of  idea  almost  to  "indecent  exposure,* 
in  Sydney  Smith's  phrase,  the  sweep  of  gen- 
eralization, the  acute  analysis  of  typical  human 
characteristics  —  make  it  unique;  and  it  quite 
{H^bably  inherits  these  traits  from  the  genius 


Jacobs'  'introduction  to  the  Fables  of  jEsop' 
(New  York  1896)  ;  Keidel,  'The  Editio  Prin- 
ceps  of  the  Greek  ,^sop'  (m  American  Journal 
of  Philology,  XXIV,  304-Jl?,  1903). 

JESOPUS,  Greek  historian,  author  of  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  translated  into 
Latin  by  Julius  Valerius,  discovered  in  1816. 

JESOPUS,  CIoditM,  Roman  actor  of  the' 
1st  century  rc,  a  contemporary  of  Roscius. 
When  acting  he  entered  into  his  part  to  such 
a  degree  as  sometimes  to  be  seized  with  a  per- 
fect ecstasy.  Plutarch  mentions  a  report  con- 
cerning him  while  representing  Atreus,  that, 
deliberating  how  he  should  revenge  himself  on 
Thyestes,  he  was  so  transported  beyond  him- 
self that  he  smote  one  of  the  servants  who  was 
crossing  the  stage  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
He  was  a   dramatic  tutor  of   Cicero,   and  be- 


friended him  in  exile.  His  last  appearance  was 
at  the  dedication  of  Pompey's  Theatre  in  55 
B.C. ;  his  voice  thereafter  failed.  His  folly  in 
spending  money  on  expensive  dishes  made  him 
as  conspicuous  as  his  dramatic  talents.  He  is 
said,  at  one  entertainment,  to  have  bad  a  dish 
filled  with  sinpng  and  speaking  birds,  which 
cost  $4,000.  His  son  Msop  inherited  his 
father's  worst  traits;  it  was  he  who  drank  the 
$40,000  pearl  dissolved  In  vinegar,  to  be  noted 
as  having  drunk  the  most  expensive  known 
beverage. 

S8THBTICS  (from  Gre^  ,^aeiva,9m, 
■to  perceive"),  is  the  science  of  beauty  and  art* 
It  can  be  treated  from  the  scientific  standpoint, , 
in  which  the  actual  qualities  of  the  different  va- 
rieties of  beauty  and  art  are  investigated  em- 
pirically, or  from  the  historical  standpoint  by 
the  exposition  of  the  views  which  have  been 
held  as  to  the  nature  of  art  and  beauty  is  their 
chronological  sequence  and  under  their  author- 
ship, or  from  the  systematic  standpoint,  by  the 
inoeitendent  investigation  of  the  philosophical 
question  of  the  nature  of  art  and  beauty.  The 
scientific  standpoint  is  too  technical  and  too  in- 
tricate to  be  susceptible  of  treatment  within 
the  narrow  confines  of  an  encyclopedia  article, 
so  that  we  shall  approach  the  question  entirety 
from  the  other  two  avenues. 

^Esthetics  receives  its  first  scientific  treat- 
ment in  the  work  of  Plato  (q.v..  428-348  b-C.). 
In  accordance  with  the  views  of  his  master 
Socrates  (q.v.),  Plato  identifies  the  good,  the 
beautiful  and  the  true.  All  these  are  regarded 
as  being  ultimately  one  ideal  entity,  the  Idea 
of  the  Good.  This  is  incarnated  wtth  increas- 
ing perfection  in  corporeal  beauty,  in  the  beauty 
of  noble  souls,  in  die  virtues,  and  in  the 
sciences,  until  at  last  we  meet  it  unalloyed  and 
pure.  The  beautiful  as  we  find  it  in  concrete 
beautiful  objects  is  for  Plato  an  imperfect  ex- 
emplification, that  is  a  copy,  of  the  Idea  of 
the  Good.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  art  to  copy 
and  imitate,  a  work  of  art  is  still  further  re- 
moved from  the  Idea  of  the  Good  than  the  ob- 
ject of  which  it  is  a  copy,  and  hence  possesses 
less  beauty.  Accordingly  the  gp'eatest  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  art  from  being  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  in  the  search  for  beau^,  and 
in  the  ideal  state  it  will  be  under  strict  super- 
vision in  order  that  the  deterioration  conse- 
quent on  its  remoteness  from  the  Idea  of  the 
Good  may  not  turn  it  into  a  source  of  positive 
evil. 

In  so  far  as  he  exhibits  a  certain  rarallelism 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  Tlato,  and 
indeed  all  the  other  Greek  pfilosophers  with 
him,  is  unquestionably  right  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue are  both  normative  concepts  —  that  is,  they 
both  establish  a  chain  of  values  running  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Furthermore,  both 
.  the  beautiful  and  the  good  seem  to  have  a  claim 
on  our  action:  we  refrain  from  at  least  as 
many  deeds  because  they  are  in  bad  taste  as 
because  Ihey  are  evil.  Still,  there  are  so  many 
cases  where  the  two  standards  appear  to  con- 
flict that  their  absolute  identity  is  doubtful.  It 
is  a  familiar  experience  to  find  an  artist  a  hope- 
less reprobate,  or  a  thoroughly  good  man  an 
utter   Philistine.     This   would  be  quite  impos- 
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sible  if  goodness  snd  beauty  were  completely 
identical. 

In  Aristotle  (i^.v.,  384-J2Z  B.C.)  we  find  the 
first  genu  of  a  distinction  between  ethics  and 
esthetics,  for  he  says  that  whereas  beauty  may 
be  found  in  the  unchanging,  only  actions  are 
good.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  is  not  a 
very  sharp  distinction,  and  Aristotle  does  not 
go  on  to  develop  its  implications.  In  the  spirit 
of  his  master  Plato,  he  gives  as  the  essential 
madcs  of  beauty  order,  symmetry,  and  limita- 
tion. He  makes  the  important  statement,  which 
has  served  as  a  basis  of  the  theories  of  many 
later  scstheticians,  that  the  pleasure  induced  by 
beauty  is  disinterested. 

Aristotle's  theory  of  beauty,  in  so  far  as  we 
possess  it,  is  extremely  undeveloped,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  no  use  made  of  it  in  his  book 
on  art,  the  'Poetics.'  Here  he  follows  Plato 
in  considering  the  essence  of  art  to  be  imita- 
tion. The  motive  of  this  imitation  is  the  uni- 
versal desire  for  knowledge,  so  that  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  imparted  determines  that  of 
the  work  of  art.  Therefore  a  work  of  art  per- 
forms its  function  properlv  when  it  gives  U« 
the  most  valuable  knowleage  of  things  —  the 
knowledge  of  their  inner  essence.  This  re- 
quires idealization  and  generalization,  so  that 
tte  true  art  portrays  types,  not  individuals  — 
laws,  not  facts.  Thus  while  for  Plato  art  is 
essentially  inferior  to  nature,  for  Aristotle  it 
may  and  should  be  superior  to  nature. 

Aristotle  assigns  to  music  —  and  implicitly 
also  to  the  other  arts  —  four  functions.  These 
are  (1)  (hat  of  serving  as  an  amusement;  (2) 
that  of  moral  education;  (3)  that  of  constitut- 
ing an  enjoyable  exercise;  (41  that  of  "purifi- 
catioo.*  The  first  and  the  third  of  these  four 
values  are  obviouslir  only  the  passive  and  the 
acdve  phases  of  a  single  one.  As  for  the  eia~ 
phasis  which  Aristotle  puts  on  the  moral  pur- 
pose in  art,  it  b  to  be  remembered  that  beauty 
and  morality  are  for  him  essentially  one  and 
the  same  thing,  so  that  this  moral  purpose  un- 
doubtedly stands  not  only  for  what  we  should 
ordinarily  know  by  that  name,  but  also  for  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  work.  The  "purifica- 
tion' which  art  is  supposed  to  produce  is  an 
emotional  one.  If  we  accept  Zeller's  inteipre- 
tation  of  this  point,  Aristotle  means  that  music 
and  the  tragedy  furnish  a  safe  outlet  for  our 
more  violent  emotions  by  turning  them  from 
the  individual  and  particular  to  the  general 
and  universal,  owinR  precisely  to  that  typical 
reference  which  we  have  seen  to  be  character- 
istic of  art  in  the  Aristotelian  system. 

The  next  great  figure  in  Ksthetics  is  the 
Neo-Platonist  Plolinus  (q.v,  204-^69  aj).). 
Like  all  the  Greek  philosophers,  in  fact,  he  too 
maintains  that  the  beautiful  is  intimately  re- 
lated  to  the  good,  but  this  relationship  receives 
less  emphasis  in  his  ^stem  than  in  those  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Plotinus  is  a  mystic,  and 
he  considers  that  all  tilings  are  emanations 
from  the  One,  which  he  also  lotow?  as  the 
Good.  In  so  far  as  these  emanations  arc  per- 
ceptible to  our  external  senses,  we  experience 
them  as  beauty.  As  Bosanquet  interprets  this 
view,  it  means  that  all  that  symbolizes  in  sensu- 
ous form  laws  eternally  active  ranks  as  beau- 
tiful This  symboHzation  need  not  involve  any 
symmetry  or  order  or  proportion  in  the  sym- 
bol—  indeed  the  One  itseli  has  no  parts,  and 
can  conse4]uently  share  in  none  of  these  quali- 


ties. Whereas  on  the  Aristotelian  view  only 
that  which  possesses  structure  can  be  beautiful 
Plotinus  holds  that  nothine  can  partake  of 
beauty  whose  parts  are  not  oeautiful  in  them- 

Plotinus  is  the  last  of  the  ancient  thinkers 
to  have  added  anything  really  new  to  the 
theory  of  aesthetics.  With  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  barbarian  incursions  from  the 
north  and  east,  art  and  the  theories  of  art  to 
which  it  gnves  rise  enter  ou  a  period  of  retro- 
gression. Save  as  a  tool  of  religion  art  is 
dormant  until  the  wonderful  centuries  that 
foretoken  the  Renaissance.  As  a  consequence, 
allhoush  we  do  find  treatments  of  esthetic 
problems  from  the  time  of  SL  Augustine  to 
that  of  St.  Thomas,  these  have  been  singularly 
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and  artistic  production  as  perhaps  no  other 
time  has  been,  should  have  left  so  small  a  con- 
tribution to  the  festhetics  of  to-day,  and  that  it 
is  to  the  pedantic,  dry  Enlightenment  that  we 
must  look  for  the  rebirth  of  the  theory  of 
beauty  and  art. 

As  in  all  the  philosophical  theories  of  the 
Enlightenment,  we  find  a  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween the  empiricistic,  Baconian,  'tough- 
minded'  tendency  of  the  British  speculators 
and  the  'tender-minded"  rationalism  of  the 
Continent  The  Continental  tradition  in  xs- 
thetics  bt^ins  with  Baumgarten  (1714-62),  a 
follower  o£  Leibnit  (q.y.,  164S-1716).    Leibniz 


perception  of  an  aggre^te  of  entities  he  calls 
monads,  which  arc  essentially  spiritual  or  mental 
in  nature.  Accordingly  Bauingarten  considers 
that  the  property  of  these  monads  which  is 
knotyn  to  our  intellect  as  the  perfection  of  the 
ideas  which  they  possess  ana  the  consequent 
correctness  or  truth  of  these  is  perceived 
after  die  confused  method  of  our  senses  as 
beauty.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  view  of  Baum-  . 
garten  belongs  to  that  utter  pedantry  which 
characterizes  the  decadence  of  the  Leibnizian 
tradition,  yet  it  is  the  first  sign  of  the  renas- 
cence of  a  philosophical  aesthetics. 

Not  many  years  after  Baumgarten  we  find 
the  question  of  the  norms  and  branches  of  art 
treated  by  Winckelmann  and  by  Leasing  (q.v., 
1729-81).  Winckebnann's  interest  is  primarily 
in  those  arts  that  appeal  to  the  sense  of  vision, 
while  Lessing,  .on  the  other  hand,  approaches 
esthetics  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poeL 
Winckelmann  has  a  formal  view  of  the  nature 
of  beauty  not  unlike  that  maintained  by  the 
British  artist  Hogadh,  but  he  does  not  make 
beauty  the  sole  end  of  artistic  endeavor,  for  he 
finds  that  beauty  and  expressiveness  are  not 
perfectly  compatible.  Lessing  follows  Winckel- 
mann in  applying  the  word  'art'  primarily  to 
the  plastic  arts,  so  that  poetry  is  for  him  some- 
thing quite*  outside  the  scope  of  art.  Conse- 
quently he  is  able  to  maintain  that  the  ugly  has 
its  place  in  poetry,  but  not  in  art.  Lessing  fol- 
lows Aristotle  closely,  even  pedantically,  in  his 
views  on  the  drama  and  on  the  relative  func- 
tions of  the  several  arts. 

In  Britain  at  about  this  time  Home  (Lord 
Kaimes)  (1696-1782)  develops  an  xsthetical 
theory  on  the  tines  laid  down  by  Shaftesbury 
and  Hutcheson.     This  view  is  verbally  heilonr 
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istic,  making  the  test  of  beauty  a  certain  sense 
of  immediate  satisfaction,  yet  in  essence  it  is 
not  hedonistic  at  all,  for  this  satisfaction  is  said 
to  be  not  only  quantitatively  but  qualitatively 
distinct  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  useftil  or 
the    merely    agreeable.     This    view    in    effect 


of  this  school  of  British  thought  maintain  that 
the  norms  of  ethics  and  xsthetics  are  closely 
related,  but  it  is  the  ethical  norm  whoch  they 
subordinate  to  the  esthetic  one,  for  they  find 
the  basis  of  morality  in  the  beauty  of  good 
deeds.  Edmund  Burke  devdops  this  empiri- 
dstic  vein  in  esthetics  further,  and  derives  the  ' 
feeling  for  the  sublime  from  the  Instinct  for 
self-preservation,  that  for  the  beautiful  from 
the  social  impulse.  The  technical  side  of  artis- 
tic theory  is  investigated  by  Hogarth  (q.v.), 
who  places  great  emphasis  on  the  beauty  of 
form  or  design. 

As  in  metaphysics  and  in  ethics,  so  also  in 
Ksthetics  it  is  the  great  genius  of  Kant  (q.v., 
1724-1804),  which  unites  the  twin  streams  of 
British  and  of  Continental  thought  into  a  single 
mighty  current.  He  combines  the  apriorism  of 
Baum^rien  ^widi    the   empiricism    of    Home. 


Like  Home,  he  finds  the  criterion  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  some  kind  of  i>leasure  which  it  excites, 
but  he  does  not  connder  this  pleasure  as  a 
mere  feeling.  Beau^,  he  maintains,  is  that 
which  universally  and  necessarily  arouses  dis- 
interested satisfaction  by  its  own  form.  Or 
again,  he  states  that  whatever  pleases  univer- 
sally and  without  a  concept  is  beautiful. 
Beauty  then  is  determined  by  the  pleasure  it 
excites  in  us,  but  this  pleasure  must  not  apply 
to  the  sensory  qualities  of  the  object,  but 
radier  to  their  mere  arrangement,  and  must  be 
universally  and  necessarily  determined  by  fliis 
arrangement.  The  nature  of  the  arrangement 
in  question  is  indicated  by  Kant  when  he  says 
that  a  thing  is  beautiful  when  it  corresponds  to 
the  nature  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  or  when 
it  brings  harmony  among  human  faculties. 
Kant  denies  that  an  absolute  a  priori  treatment 
of  the  various  types  of  beauty  is  possible,  but 
he  nevertheless  attempts  what  practically 
amounts  to  this.  One  of  his  most  important 
contributions  to  aesthetics  is  that  of  making  the 
way  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the  sublime.  He 
finds  that  the  sublime  is  that  which  by  its 
quantitative  or  qualitative  mightiness  shocks  us 
and  fills  us  with  pain  at  our  own  smalTness,  but 
then  fills  us  with  a  feeling  of  the  exaltation  of 
the  greatness  of  our  moral  nature,  which  is 
mightier  and  loftier  than  all  the  splendors  of 
the  outer  world. 

While  Kant  emphasizes  the  formal  ^de  of 
the  beautiful  to  the  exclusion  of  the  material, 
the  poet  Schiller  (q.v.,  1759-1805)  finds  the  na- 
ture of  the  artistic  activity  in  a  mediation  be- 
tween the  matter-impulse  and  the  form-impulse, 
between  desire  and  reason.  Art,  then,  consists 
of  a  sort  of  balancing  or  play  of  all  the  mental 
faculties.  This  suggestion  was  adapted  by 
Spencer  (q.v.,  1820-1903),  who  attributes  to 
this  play  the  function  of  preventing  the  higher 
faculties  from  disuse  and  the  atrophy  conse- 
quent thereon.  The  fact  that  the  higher  we 
go  in  the  scale  of  life  the  less  completely  do  the 
bare  necessities  of  life  consume  the  energies  of 
the  individual  furnishes  both  the  need  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  progressive  increase  in  the 


attention  given  to  play  and  to  esthetic  appre- 

In  the  great  schools  of  idealistic  philosophy 
which  immediately  follow  Kant  aesthetics  plays 
a  large  part.  According  to  Hegel  (q.v.,  1770- 
1831),  art  is  a  synthesis  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical action,  or  subject  and  object,  of  cognition 
and  action,  of  conscious  and  unconscious  ac- 
tivity, of  freedom  and  necessity,  of  genius  and 
deliberation.  Beauty  is  the  shining  of  the  Ab- 
solute (cf.  the  One  of  Plotinus)  through  the 
veil  of  sense-experience.  It  is  through  this  in- 
tervention of  a  sensuous  medium  that  beauty 
differs  from  truth.  The  further  developments 
of  the  Hegelian  esthetics  are  essentially 
Platonic. 

That  arch-pessimist  Schopenhauer  (q.v., 
1788-1860)  finds  in  beauty  his  respite  from 
the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  world.  Beauty  is 
for  him  the  expression  of  an  Idea.  Everything 
is  in  some  measure  beautiful.  When  we  con- 
template the  beautiful  we  lose  our  individ- 
uality and  will,  and  in  so  far  our  dependence 
on  the  World-Will.     The  appreciation  of  art 

S'ves  us  a  narlial  attainment  of  the  Buddhist 
irvana.  The  disappearance  of  will  from  con- 
sciousness takes  place  on  the  contemplation  of 
the  sublime  by  an  active  effort  on  our  part; 
while  when  we  devote  our  attention  to  the 
beautiful,  will  merely  vanishes  of  itself. 

In  Herbart  (q.v.,  1776-1841)  wc  find  a  cer- 
tain affinity  both  to  British  subjectivism  and 
to  Kant  Beauty,  he  considers,  arouses  an  in- 
voluntary and  disinterested  judgment  of  ap- 
proval. We  transfer  this  predicateof  the  judg- 
ment to  the  object  and  call  it  beauty.  This  ca- 
pacity of  judgment,  or  taste,  diflFers  from  de- 
sire in  that  it  can  jud^e  that  which  is  present 
as  well  as  that  which  is  absent.  The  essential 
character  of  the  beautiful  is  its  form. 

In  Britain  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the 
last  century  received  relatively  little  influence 
from  Kant  Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828)  and 
Bain  (q.v.,  1818-1903)  develop  a  view  which 
shares  in  all  the  hedonism  of  Home  and  Burke. 
Bain  follows  Alison  and  Jeffrey  in  attributing 
to  association  an  important  place  in  the  genesis 
of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Although  in  all  these 
writers  there  is  much  that  is  relevant  to  the 
modern  discussion,  this  is  so  bound  up  with  a 
false  and  unwieldy  psychology  that  it  is  hard 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  arrange  the  writers 
of  the  middle  and  latter  thirds  of  the  last  cen- 
tury historically.  In  Ejigland  we  have  that 
great,  paradoxical,  sincere  genius  Ruskin  (q.v., 
1819-1900).  'Art  for  art's  sake*  is  a  doctrine 
essentially  repugnant  to  him.  According  to 
him,  the  three  functions  of  art  are  to  enforce 
the  religious  sentiments  of  mankind,  to  perfect 
their  ethical  state,  and  to  do  them  material  serv- 
ice. It  will  be  seen  that  his  opinion  agrees 
closely  with  the  practice  of  that  period  which 
furnished  so  much  of  his  inspiration,  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  for  then  art,  like  philosophy,  -was 
ancilla  Tkeolagiac. 

In  Taine  (q.v.,  lffi8-93)  as  in  Si>encer.  the 
biological,  anthropological  consideration  conies 
strongly  to  the  front.  Art  is  largely  a  matter 
of  environment,  and  there  can  be,  for  example, 
no  talk  of  the  Flemish  type  of  art  as  bad  art, 
or  of  the  Italian  type  as  good  art.  The  func- 
tion of  art  is  to  make  predominant  the  essential 
character  of  the  object  it  depicts.    A    Dutch 
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Undscsipc  is  excellent  tn  so  far  as  it  truly  con- 
veys to  u^  the  misty,  !oggy  air,  the  rich,  marshy 
fields,  the  careful  husbandry  of  the  Khine  delta. 

By  Tolstoy  (q.v.,  1828-1910)  art  is  regarded 
as  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  in  this  he  agrees 
with  Ruskin.  Art  is  a  human  aclivil)^  aiming  at 
the  transmission  of  emotion,  and  is  not  the 
pursuit  of  beauty.  Art  shoold  not  be  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  one  class  or  one  race,  and 
should  avoid  such  subjects  as  sexual  love, 
patriotism,  or  religious  devotion.  Its  true  func- 
tion is  ethical. 

According  to  Bosanquet  (q.v.),  the  beauti- 
ful is  *that  which  has  characteristic  or  indi- 
vidual expressiveness  for  sense- perception  or 
imagination,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  gen- 
eral or  abstract  expressiveness  in  the  same 
medium.*  Bosanquet  finds  beau^  in  charged- 
uess  with  associated  ideas.  Here  the  voice  is 
Htsel's  but  the  hand  is  Bain's.  Beauty  is  to  be 
juc^ed,  not  by  individual  human  feeling,  but 
by  the  tendency  of  human  feeling.  "Beauty* 
usually  means  such  beauty  as  is  recorded  in 
art  —  1.  e..  by  those  who  perceive  best. 

According  to  Bergson  (q.v,),  art  exhibits 
the  intention  of  life,  as  opposed  to  science, 
which  presents  its  analysis.  Art  is  the  sphere 
of  intuition,  science  that  of  reason.  As  Berg- 
son considers  the  knowledge  gained  by  intui- 
tion as  deeper  and  truer  than  that  gained  l^" 
reason,  he  assigns  a  hitter  place  to  art  in  his 
philosophy  than  to  science.  He  names  sym- 
pathy as  one  of  the  cardinal  marks  of  art. 

Bergson's  antithesis  between  art  and  science 
is  foreign  to  the  philosophy  o£  Santayana 
(q.v.),  who  re^rds  art  as  plastic  instinct 
which  is  conscious  of  its  aims.  The  instinct 
which  constitutes  art  in  Bergson's  philosophy 
need  not  possess  this  consciousness.  For 
Santayana  art  is  reason  propagating  itself. 
This  attitude  is  not  unlike  that  of  Benedetto 
Croce  (9.V.).  Croce  holds  that  art  is  essen- 
tially lyrical,  and  consists  in  a  representation  of 
the  feelings.  He  denies  to  art  all  ulterior 
metaphysical  purpose.  It  should  exhibit  feel-- 
ings  and  not  deliberately  construct  them. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  historical  for  the  sys- 
tematic part  of  the  discussion.  We  find  that 
the  two  cardinal  problems  of  esthetics  are  that 
of  the  nature  of  beauty  and  that  of  the  nature 
of  art  Although  art  does  not  always  deal  with 
what  is  pri^ia  facie  beautiful,  it  would  seem 
difGcult  to  deny  that  any  proper  object  of  arL 
no  matter  how  great  its  apparent  ugliness,  will 
be  beautiful  when  approached  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  artist  or  the  appreciative  observer, 
Aithough,  then,  it  is  easy  to  formulate  para- 
doxes that  appear  to  point  in  the  opposite 
direction,  we  are  justified  in  defining  art  as 
that  human  activity  which  has  as  its  end  the 
production  of  the  beautiful.  This  definition 
does  not  tacitly  introduce  the  "Art  for  art's 
sake*  which  Tolstoy  combats,  for  it  leaves  en- 
tirely open  the  question  of  the  independence  of 
beauh'  from  morality,  and  furthermore  does 
not  declare  that  the  attainment  of  beauty  is 
an  end  which  justifies  action.  If  we  admit  the 
validity  of  .this  definition,  we  have  left  of  the 
two  problems  of  iesthetics  but  one  —  that  of 
the  nature  of  beauty. 

The  most  important  question  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  historically  presented  itself  as  to 
the  Mture  of  beauty  is  that  of  its  source.  This 
quesqi^  is    completely    uialogous  to  that  of 


realist! 


idealism  in  epistemolo^;  is  beauty 

„     intrinsic     in     what     is     perceived, 

which  is  only  disclosed  through  the  act  of  per- 
ception and  not  at  ail  altered  thereby,  or  does 
beauty  consist  in  a  relation  between  the  beauti- 
ful object  and  the  subject  who  is  aware  of  it  or 
the  act  of  perception  by  which  it  is  brought  to 
consciousness  7  Those  who  hold  views  of  the 
first  type,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus, 
Hegel  or  Bosanquet  are  called  objective  oestheti- 
cians,  while  their  opponents,  including  among 
others  Home,  Shaftesbury,  Burke  and  in  a 
limited  sense  Kant,  are  said  to  be  atbjtctivt 
jestheticians. 

The  dispute  between  subjectivists  and  ob- 
iectivists  in  iesthetics  has  been  full  of  much 
confusion.  The  subjectivists  have  been  ac- 
cused of  degrading  their  science  by  making  the 
validity  of  the  asUietic  judgment  dependent  on 
the  mere  passing  whim  of  any  sell -appointed 
critic.  Without  in  the  least  prejudicing  the 
answer  to  the  main  question  at  issue,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  to  say  that  a  view  is  degraded 
or  ignoble  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  false,  and 
furthermore  that  a  property  of  an  object  which 
is  dependent  on  its  relation  to  a  percipient  is 
not  necessarily  mutable  at  the  will  of  the  per- 
cipient An  Kstbetic  judgment  which  is  de- 
pendent, let  us  say,  on  ray  iecling  of  admiration 
for  a  certain  statue,  is  no  more  under  my  con- 
trol for  that  reason  than  if  it  were  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  physical  shape  of  the  statue. 
As  far  as  my  will  is  concerned,  my  sentiment 
of  admiration  is  as  immutable  a  datum  as  the 
statue  itself.  The  subjectivist,  then,  may  have 
canons  of  taste  quite  as  binding  as  those  of  the 
obiectivist,  but  these  canons  involve  a  double 
reference  —  a  reference  not  only  to  the  object 
but  to  the  subject. 

Furthermore,  a  subjective  esthetics  need  not 
necessarily  identify  beauty  with  pleasantness. 
The  old  psychological  hedonism  which  made 
all  the  keys  of  human  interest  strike  one  of  the 
twin  strings  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  no  lon^^er 
upheld  by  any  respectable  authority.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  seat  of  the  dispute  between 
the  claims  of  sensual  pleasure  and  of  beanty  is 
within  us,  and  that  they  are  equally  parts  of 
our  nature.  Therefore  it  is  no  answer  to  the 
subjectivist  in  xsthetics  to  say  that  the  beauty 
of  an  object  is  introspectively  other  than  the 
pleasure  it  may  induce  in  us,  and  is  often  in- 
compatible therewith. 

It  is  throu^  this  method  of  introspection  or 
telf-exomtHalion,  however,  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  beautiful  is  to  be  discovered,  and  the 
question  of  its  intern ality  or  externality  to  be 
solved.  Does  recognition  of  the  beautiful  enter 
the  mind  after  the  manner  of  our  perception 
of  a  quality  in  an  external  object  — as  we  per- 
ceive that  a  tree  is  green  and  leafy  or  bare  and 
brown  —  or  after  the  manner  of  an  awarmess 
of  our  own  emotions,  such  as  anger,  satisfac- 
tion, contrition,  etc?  This  is  the  attitude 
winch  should  be  kept  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
throughout  the  following  discussion. 

Now,  it  is  a  familiar  experience  that  one  may 
be  blind  to  beauty  with  much  more  readiness 
than  to  an  ordinary  sensory  impression.  Words- 
worth's Peter  Bell  found  that 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  essential  thing  which 
Peter  Bell  lacked  was  not  sensory  acuity.  He 
piobably  saw  as  much  o£  the  color,  form,  etc., 
of  the  primrose  as  the  poet  himself.     What  was 

(wanting  in  him  was  a  certain  emotional  re- 
sponse to  the  color  and  form.  Furthermore, 
once  this  emotional  response  is  presetit,  machine 
shops  or  traveling  cranes  may  be  beautiful,  as 
is  shown  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Pennell,  or  city 
slums  or  barren  deserts  or  in  fact  anything 
whatever.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  emotion  excited  by  any  object  and 

I   only  in  that  emotion  does  its  beauty  lie. 

If  we  accept  this  view,  we  shall  be  subjectiv- 
ists,  and  indeed  the  trend  of  the  ^^e  is  in  this 
direction.  There  are  still,  however,  many  di- 
verging types  of  subjectivism  possible.  One 
mi^t  say  with  Kant  that  though  the  seat  of 
beauty  is  in  the  impression  made  by  an  object 

•  on  the  subject,  this  impression  is  bound  by 
fixed  a  priori  laws.  Yet  the  very  diversity  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  fact  that  notiiing 
appears  usly  to  him  who  considers  it  in  the 
proper  li^t,  seem  to  exclude  this  view  from 
'  being  a  real  solution  of  the  problem.  But  even 
if  we  admit  that  the  connection  between  the 
beautiful  object  and  the  emotion  it  excites  is  a 
de  facto  one  and  not  a  priori,  we  have  not  yet 
pinned  our  xsthetics  down  to  a  single  theory. 
Many  maintain  that  beauty  consists  in  the  ex- 
citation of  some  peculiar  sesthetic  emotion.  If 
we  accept  the  James-Lange  theory  of  the 
emotions  —  which  has  been  seriously  questioned 
of  late  —  and  maintain  that  an  emotion  is  indi- 
viduated only  through  the  physiological  re-' 
sponse  which  characterizes  it,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  attribute  a  separate  existence  to  the 
aesthetic  emotions.  We  react  to  different  works 
of  art  in  very  different  ways;  one  excites  awe, 
another  pity;  we  laugh  at  the  comedy  and  weep 
at  the  tragedy,  we  exhibit  the  physical  symp- 
toms of  admiration  for  this  work  and  those  of 
the  enjoyment  of  that.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
single  physiological  reaction  to  be  found  that  is 
compatible  at  once  with  those  of  awe,  pity,  laugh- 
ter, tears,  pleasure,  admiration,  which  is  not  also 
found  in  our  reactions  to  things  not  beautiful. 
Even  apart  from  the  James-Lange  theory,  the 
multifariousness  of  the  xsthetic  emotions  seems 
to  contradict  thdr  possession  of  any  conunon^i 
element.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  esthetic  senti- 
ments are  qualitatively  identical  with  those  of 
non-aesthetic  character.  Whatever  distinction 
may  subsist  between  them  must  be  sought  else- 
where than  in  their  quali^.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  found  here;  many  of  our 
emotions,  such  as  desire,  (ear,  hatred,  satisfac- 
tion, etc.,  have  a  certain  polarity  about  them  — 

',  they  are  either  emotions  of  approval  or  of 
disapproval.  These  emotions  do  not  always 
agree  in  their  direction  at  different  times,  or 
even  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we  may  fear 
what  we  desire,  or  even  hate  it.  Nevertheless, 
owin^  to  the  de  facto  uniformity  of  our  nature, 
certain  types  of  things  will  attract  us  in  the 
long  run  and  in  general,  and  others  repel  us, 
even  thourii  these  roles  may  be  broken  in  a 
large  number  of  particular  instances.  That  is, 
we  possess  what  may  be  known  as  a   liute, 

^  which  changes  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  'VvTttter- 
more,  we  are  able  to  recognize  whether  or  not 
a  thing  will  satisfy  our  taste,  regardless  of  the 
conflicting  promptings  of  our  immediate 
"'  r  of  die  presence  or  absence  of  the 


thing  in  question.  Now,  there  arc  tWQ  ways  in 
which  we  may  apply  our  taste  to  an  object  or 
process ;  we  may  consider  in  its  environment 
I  m  the  causal  chain,  or  by  a  more  or  less  volun- 
tary act  we  may  blot  out  its  actual  associates, 
and  look  at  it  in  complete  isolation.  The  first 
is  the  method  of  the  moral  agent,  while  the 

.^second  is  that  of  the  artist  Here  we  see  why 
drt  and  morality  may  differ  in  their  promptings, 
and  also  why  the  artistic  attitude  has  been  called 
disinterested  by  Kant  and  so  many  other 
writers.  If  the  whiile  world  were  summed  up 
in  one  picture  or  one  symphony,  the  artist 
would  necessarily  be  a  good  man,  but  it  is  not 
and  the  very  disregard  for  the  loose  ends  of 
causality  which  bind  his  activities  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  which  makes  the  artist  a  genius  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  his  being  completely 
good.    Or  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  artist  may 

\have  many  masterpieces,  but  the  good  man  only 
one  — his  life. 

On  this  theory  of  art  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
both  the  mutability  and  the  fixity  of  aesthetic 
taste.  Taste  with  a  capital  T  is  formed  from 
the  aggregate  of  individual  tastes  by  much  the 
same  process  by  which  these  take  their  origin 
from  the  single  emotions  of  those  to  whom 
they   belong.     Taste   is   that  part   of    personal 

.tastes  which  is  based  on  what  is  biologically  and 
culturally  common  to  mankind./  Consequently 
it  changes  just  as  rapidly  and-fust  as-slowly  as 
mankind  itself.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  this 
general  human  taste,  every  group  of  persons 
has  its  group  taste.  There  are  always  certain 
\  individuals  whose  tastes  have  been  more  hi^^ly 
developed  in  the  intricacy  of  their  objects  and 
the  uniformity  of  their  norms  than  those  of  the 
common  run  of  humanity.  These  persons  indi- 
cate the  direction  which  the  general  human 
taste  will  assume  with  the  increase  of  artistic 
and  cultural  education,  and  accordingly  the 
^^up-taste  of  this  community  is  Good  Taste. 
With  Bosanquct  we  may  make  this  Good -Taste 
the  practical  norm  of  xsthetics. 
■  The  norm  of  xsthetics,  then,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  direction  in  which  evolution  and  education 
are  leading  the  judgments  of  mankind.  It  is 
.because  of  the  de  facto  permanency  of  the 
trends  of  education  and  evolution  and  of  human 
nature  itself  that  art  is  a  social  matter  — that 
the  works  of  one  man  can  be  appreciated  b]^ 
others  —  and  not  because  of  any  a  priori 
character  of  the  beautiful  and  of  art. 
j-^ibliography.—  Aristotle(_  'Poetics' ;  Ar- 
'nold,  Matthew,  'Essays  on  Criticism'  (London 
186S,  1875,  1888,  1895)  ;  Baumprten,  '.fethet- 
ica'  "Frankfurt  (1750-58);  Bergson,  Henri, 
'Le  rire'  (Paris  1900;  tr.  as  <Laughter>  1911); 
Bosanquet,  Bernard,  'Three  Lectures  on  jEsthet- 
Ic'  (London  1915);  'A  History  of  .,51sthetic' 
(ib.  1910)  ;  Croce,  Benedetto,  'Estetica>  (Milano 
1902;  tr.  London  1907)  ;  Fechner,  Gustav  Theo- 
dor,  'Zur  experimenlalen  j£sthetik*  (Leipzig 
1871);  Gaultier,  Paul,  'The  Meaning  of 
Art'  (London  1913);  Goethe,  lohann 
Wolfgang,  'Essays  on  Art>  '  (tr.  Boston 
1S45) ;  Griveau,  Maurice,  <Les  ^I^ments 
du  beau*  (Paris  1893) ;  Hazlitfc  William, 
'Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts'  (London  1873)  ; 
Hegel,  George  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  intro- 
duction to  'Philosophy  of  Fine  Art'  (tr. 
by  B,  Bosanquet,  London  (1886)  ;  Hogarth, 
William,  'The  Analysis  of  Beau^'  (London 
1753) ;  Home,  Hen^  'The  Dements  of  Criti- 
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cism'  <Edinbunfh  1762-66);  Kant,  Immanual 
*Kntik  der  UrtheilslcTaft'  ('Critique  of 
Judgment,*  tr.  by  J.  H.  Bernard,  London  1892)  ; 
Lee;  Vernon,  'Belcaro>  (London  1883)  ;  Lcss- 
ing,  G.  E.,  <Laocaon>  (Berlin  1766);  Lipps, 
Theodor,  'Grundlegune  der  Esthetic'  (Leip- 
zig (1903);  Morris,  William,  'The  Decorative 
Arts'  (London  1878)  ;  Munsteiberg,  Hugo, 
'Psycholo^  and  Life'  (Boston  1899);  Parker, 
Henry,  'The  Nature  of  the  Fine  Arts'  (Lon- 
don 1885);  Plato.  'Republic,'  etc.  (tr.  by  N. 
Jowett,  Oxford  1871);  Plotinus,  'Enneads;' 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  'Seven  Discourses  on 
Arts'       (London     17W-76) ;     Ruskin,     John, 


1896) ;  Schelling,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph 
von,  'Philosophic  der  Kunst'  (tr,  by  A.  John- 
son, London  1845)  ;  Schiller,  Tohann  Chnstoph 
Friedrich,  'Essays,  ^sthetical  and  Philosophi- 
cal, Newly  Translated'  (London  1846); 
Schlegel,  August  Wilhelm,  'Vorlesungen  uber 
sdione  Litteratur  und  Kunst '  ( Heilbronn 
1884)  ;  Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  'Die  Welt  als 
Wille  und  Vorstetlung'  (tr.  as  'The  World  as 
Will  and  Idea'  by  R.  B.  Haldane,  London 
1883)  ;  Spencer,  Herbert,  'Principles  of  Psy- 
chology' (London  18SS) ;  Taine,  Hippolyte 
Adolphe,  'Philosophic  de  l*art'  (tr,  by  I. 
Durand,  London  1865)  ;  Tolstoi,  Leo  'What  is 
Art?'  (in  'Works,'  tr.  by  Leo  Wiener,  Vol. 
XIX,  Boston  1904). 

NouBRT  Wiener, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 
FESTIVAL,  es'tSv^l.  or  ESTIVAL,  plants 
whose  principal  functions,  especially  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  flower,  occur  in  summer,  are  called 
astivaL     Prairie. plants  are  nearly  all  of  this 

ABTA,  i'a-ta.    See  Negritos. 

ATHSL,  ftih'ei,  prefix  in  Anglo-Saxon 
name.    See  Ethel. 

STHELBOLD.    See  Ethelbold. 

,£THELHARD.    See  Adeiard. 

STHELING.    See  Atheling. 

2STHBR.     See  Ethgb. 

.fflTHIOPICA,  "Tales  of  Ethiopia,*  a 
Greek  romance  in  10  books  in  which  is  told 
tbe  ston^  of  the  love,  adventures  and  final  union 
of  Chariclea,  an  Ethiopian  princess,  and  Thea- 
geoes,  a  Thessalian  Greek.  The  author  ir  a 
certain  Heliodorus  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3d  century  a.d., 
and  not,  as  was  until  recently  believed,  Helio- 
dorus, bishop  of  Trikka  in  Tfaessaly.  The 
develojttnent  of  the  tale,  which  is  on  the  whole 
the  best  of  tbe  extant  Greek  romances,  is  ex- 
tremely complicated,  often,  though  Tasso 
thought  otherwise,  unreasonably  so.  For  the 
author  not  only  adopted  the  techmque  of  tbe 
epic  and  disclosed  subsequently  through  the 
speeches  of  Ins  characters  the  events  whidi 
had  brou^t  about  the  situation  at  the  opening 
of  Book  I,  but  he  also  allows  these  characters, 
as  they  successively  appear,  to  relate  their 
own  previous  adventures.  Tbe  tale  thus 
abounds  in  episodes,  amid  which  the  thread  of 
the  main  story  is  temporarily  lost.  There  are, 
besides,  countless  incidental  discussions  of  mat" 
ters  conoected  with  geography,  natural  science, 
war,  literature,  etc,  etc    It  may  fairly  be  said 


that  about  one-qiarter  of  the  'j^thiopica'  is 
either  irrelevant  to  the  story  or  impedes  its 
progress.  The  interest  naturally  depends  al- 
most wholly  upon  the  plot  and  the  fantastic 
adventures  in  strange  lands;  there  is  but  little 
character-drawing.  Tbe  author  displays,  how- 
ever, a  remarkable  power  of  pictorial  descrip- 
tion, especially  in  those  scenes  which  mark 
some  important  ttim  in  the  action.  Of  these 
probably  the  most  striking  is  the  brilliant  scene 
in  Book  VII  in  which  the  lovers  meet  again 
under  the  walls  of  Memphis.  The  '.ffithiopica' 
exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  the 
fiction  of  the  Renaissance.  Tasso  greatly  ad- 
mired the  structure  of  the  story  and  drew 
from  it  material  for  his  'Jerusalem  Delivered.' 
In  England,  Sidney  is  heavily  indebted  to  it 
in  his  'Arcadia'  and  Greene  shows  its  influ- 
ence in  his  'Menaphon'  and  'Pandosto.' 
ShakesKare  in  'The  Winter's  Tale'  took  over 
from  'Pandosto'  some  of  Greene's  borrowings 
from  Heliodorus.  The  '..Cthiopica'  was  first 
translated  into  English  in  1577  by  Underdowne 
from  the  Latin  rendering  of  Warschewiczki  and 
his  version  has  been  reprinted  in  'Tudor  Trans- 
lations' (Vol.  V,  London  1895).  A  translation 
from  the  original  Greek  is  that  of  Rev.  R. 
Smith  (London  1901).  Consult  also  Chassang 
'Histoire  du  roman  dans  t'antiquit^  grecque 
et  latine'  (Paris  1862)  ;  Rohde.  'Der  griechische 
Roman'  (Ldprig  1900)  r  Oeftering,  'Heliodor 
imd  seine  Bedeutung  fur  die  Litteratur'  (Ber- 
lin 1901);  Wolff,  'Greek  Romances  in  Eliza- 
bethan Prose  Fiction*  (New  York  1912). 

Nelsow  G.  McCrea, 
Anihon  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Columbia  University. 
.STHIOPIS,  a  Greek  epic  poem  in  five 
books,  written  by  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  one  of 
tltc  earliest  poets  of  Greece  and  a  contributor 
to  the  epic  cjicle.  He  flourished  about  744  B.c 
The  'iEthiopis'  was  so  named  from  the  £thi- 
<9ean  Memnon,  whcx  after  the  demise  of  Hec- 
tor,  became   the    ally   of    the    Trojans.     The 


zon  Queen,  Pentheseleia,  and  ends  with  the 
death  of  Achilles  and  the  dispute  over  his 
arms  between  Ajax  and  Odysseus.  Consult 
Allen,  T.  W..  in  Classical  Quarterly  (pp.  82 
et  seq.,  April  1908) ;  Lang,  'Homer  and  the 
Epic'  (1893);  Kinkel,  'Epiconim  Gratecorum 
Fragmenta'    (1877). 


.ffiTHIOPS  MINERAL,  a  name  some-. 
times  given  to  the  artificial  black  sulphide  of 
mercury. 

£THOGEN,  a  compound  better  known  as 
nitride  of   boron.     See   Nitbides. 

iETHRIOSCOPE,  eth'ri-6-skop,  a  foitn 
of  differential  thermometer  devised  by  Sir 
Jrfm  Leslie.  Both  bulbs  of  the  thermometer 
are  enclosed  in  a  concave  mirror,  one  of  them 
being  in  its  focus.  The  instrument  is  so  sensi- 
tive that  when  directed  toward  the  sky  it  is 
affected  by  a  passing  cloud  It  is  not  much 
used  at  the  present  time. 
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being  Hun:  b.  Dwrostonim  on  the  Danube  (now 
Silislria),  c.  390  ad.;  murdered  toward  the  end 
of  454.  He  was  son  of  a  distinguished  com- 
mander Gaudentius  (probably  barbarian)  ;  in 
military  service  while  a  boy,  and  given  to  Alaric 
as  a  hostage  after  PoUentia  in  403,  remaining 
three  years;  later  a  hostage  to  the  Huns;  and 
gaining  close  intimacy  with  both  races,  of  mixed 
results.  After  Honorius'  death  he  supported  the 
secretary  Joannes  against  the  Empress-rMent 
Placidia,  and  brought  an  artny  of  60,000  Huns 
to  his  aid ;  but,  Joannes  having  just  be«n  de- 
feated and  slain,  the  Huns  were  bribed  to  go 
home,  and  Aetius  was  made  Count  of  Italy  and 
commander  of  the  army,  and  became  the  chief 
adviser  and  prop  of  Placidia  and  her  children. 
His  main  rival  was  Boniface,  Count  of  Africa, 
at  Carthage;  and  the  accepted  story  is  that  by 
a  base  double  intrigue  he  drove  him  into  revolt 
and  calling  the  vandals  from  Spain  into 
Africa!  that  on  discovering  the  fraud  Boni- 
face fought  in  Ital:^  first  a  sl^ht  battle  and 
then  a  duel  with  Aetius,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  in  dying  counseled  his  wife  to  marry  no 
one  but  his  rival.  It  is  very  auspicious ;  but 
any  way  the  Vandals  overran  North  Africa; 
Boniface  was  killed ;  Aetius  in  432  had  to  flee 
to  the  Huns,  came  back  the  next  year  with  an 
army  of  them,  was  reinstated,  and  for  the  next 
17  years  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  Western 
Empire,  battling  in  Gaul  with  Visigoths,  Bur- 
gundians  and  Franks,  upholding  t^  combined 
soldiership  and  policy  the  declimng  state,  with 
a  vigor  and  genius  which  made  him  the  one 
great  man  of  the  Roman  world  in  foreign  eyes. 
In  450  the  great  Hunnish  invasion  under  Attila 
(q.v.)  came  rolling  down  into  Gaul  with  a 
volume  it  seemed  impossible  to  stay,  and  the 
success  of  which  might  have  blighted  western 
Europe  as  their  kinsmen  the  Turks  have 
blighted  the  eastern  portion.  Aetius  by  his  di- 
plomatic skill  and  knowledge  of  how  to  play  on 
the  barbarians  induced  Theodoric  the  Visigoth 
to  league  with  him,  followed  Attila  into  the 
Seine  valley,  and  on  20  Sept.  451  checked  his 
progress  in  the  mighty  battle  of  Chalons  (q.v.)  ; 
the  empire's  last  victory,  and  one  of  the  world's 
tumit^-points.  Attilas  death  not  long  after 
broke  up  the  Hunnish  coalition  and  delivered 
the  empire  from  it;  but  it  was  also  Aetius' 
death  sentence,  and  with  his  the  empire's.  Va- 
lentinian  III,  Placidia's  son,  hated  Aetius' 
power  and  had  only  submitted  to  it  from  fear 
of  Attila ;  and,  feeling  now  secure,  seized  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  of  Aetius  to  Rome,  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Valen- 
tinian  s  daughter,  and  stabbed  him  with  his  own 
hand.  The  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals  shortly 
followed;  and  22  years  afler  Aeiius'  murder 
the  last  of  a  succession  of  puppet  emperors 
was  pulled  down  by  the  barbarian  Odaacer. 

AfiTIUS,  a  Roman  theologian  of  the  4th 
century  sumamed  'the  Atheist":  d.  Constanti- 
nople 367.  He  was  founder  of  the  Auomcean- 
Arian  sect,  named  after  him  the  Aetians,  who 
held  that  the  Homousian  doctrine  of  the  be- 
gotten son  as  God  is  self -contradictory,  since 
the  nature  of  God  is  eternal  and  unbegotten. 
He  was  banished  from  Alexandria  by  Constan- 
tius  in  356,  but  was  called  to  Constantinople 
by  Julian  in  361  and  made  a  bishop. 

AftTIUS,  li-«'shi-fls.  a  Greek  phyMciaa  of 
the  6th  century:  b.  Amida,  Mesopotamia.     He 


became  court  physician  at  Byzantium  and  was 
author  of  a  voluminous  work  en  medidne  in 
16  books,  based  on  Oribasius,  Galenos  and 
other  sources.  A  complete  Latin  tra.nslation 
by  Comarius  was  published  (Basel  1542).  Con- 
sult Zemos,  'Aetii  sermo  sextidecimus  et  ulti- 
mus>  (1901). 

«TNA.    See  Etna. 

ATOLIA,  e-ttflia,  ancient  Greece,  a  dis- 
trict l]dng  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  and  havii^  Epirus  and  Thessaly 
north,  Acarnania  west,  sejiarated  by  the  Ache- 
loiis  and  Locris  and  Dons  east,  separated  by 
the  Daphnus.  The  only  other  river  of  any  size 
the  Evenus.    Between  it  and  the  Acheloiis 


plain,  of  which  two  large  communicating  lakes 
—  Trichonis  (Apokuro)"  and  Hyria  (Zygos) — 
take  up  a  great  pari.  The  rest  of  the  country 
is  crossed  in  all  curections  by  ru^^ed  mountains, 
covered  with  forests  and  intersected  by  ravines. 
The  plains  produced  plenty  of  com  and  fine 
pasture  and  the  .£tohan  horses  were  famous, 
while  the  mountain  slopes  gave  excellent  wine 
and  oil;  but  for  some  reason  the  tribes  never 
till  late  in  Greek  history  entered  into  the  fel- 
lowship   of    Greek   civilisation    and    then    but 


pirates  and  the  best  recruiting-ground  in  Greece 
for  mercenary  soldiers.  In  the  Heroic  ag^ 
when  most  other  Gredcs  were  like  them,  ana 
Odysseus'  grandfather  won  distinction  as  an 
accomplished  kiepht,  they  were  conspicuous; 
and  .£tolia  was  the  scene  of  the  Calydonian 
boar  hunt.  (See  Meleageh).  When  they  reap- 
pear in  Thucyd ides'  pa^es  on  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  they  art  a  congenes  of  unfederated  inde- 
pendent tribes,  living  by  plunder  and  the  chase, 
with  few  and  poor  towns  —  Thermon,  Calydon 
and  Pleuron  the  chief  —  and  taking  to  the 
mountains  when  hard  pressed.  They  had  a 
sort  of  union  like  the  Iroquois  League,  for 
common  action  against  a  common  enemy,  but 
no  corporate  accountability  Bind  nobody  to  make 
a  trea^  with.  After  Alexander's  death  Anti- 
pater  and  Craterus  invaded  the  country;  and 
thi^  with  the  ^reat  new  wealth  their  general 
trade  of  soldiering  was  bringing  in  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  civilizea  interests,  forced 
them  to  strengthen  the  bond  into  the  JEtolian 
League,  first  mentioned  in  314  B.C,  but  of  im- 
mense weight  in  later  times  and  chief  rival  to 
the  Achaian  League  and  Macedonia.  Unlike 
the  former,  it  was  a  league  of  tribes,  not  towns. 
But  like  that,  it  was  a  democracy  nominally, 
every  freeman  over  30  having  a  vote  if  be  could 
come  to  the  capital  and  cast  it,  but  an  aristoc- 
racy or  limocracy  in  practice,  only  the  wealthier 
being  able.  There  was  a  Great  Council,  or 
Fanaelolicon,  which  met  yearly  at  Thermon, 
elected  all  magistrates  afresh  and  enacted  gen- 
.eral  laws  and  voted  on  foreign  policy;  a  smaller 
body  of  Apocletse,  who  were  in  tact  a  cabinet, 
who  prepared  all  questions  to  put  before  the 
Great  Council  and  seemed  to  have  been  perma- 
nent; a  chief  magistrate,  the  sIraUgai  (gen- 
eral), who  was  not  only  military  commander 
but  president  of  the  assembly,  put  such  ques- 
tions as  he  chose  (Speaker),  was  elected  aimn- 
ally  and  was  not  allowed  a  vote  on  the  question 
of  peace  or  war;  a  kipparchos  or  cavalry  com- 
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mander;  and  a  chief  secretary.  After  the  tx- 
pulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece  in  279,  in 
which  the  League  did  good  service,  it  expanded 
enormotislT ;  not  like  the  Achaian  League  be- 
cause of  toe  advantages  of  its  mentbership,  but 
from  the  exceeding  disadvantages  of  its  hos- 
tility—  for  it  never  lost  its  piratical  character 
wholly  to  its  latest  day.  It  took  in  I^jcris, 
Phoas  and  Bceotia,  Acamania,  southern  TheS' 
saly  and  Ejnrus,  many  dties  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Thrace  and  Awa  Minor  and  the  island  of 
Cephallenia;  it  controlled  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
and  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  But  its  wanton 
invasion  of  Messcnia  (southwest  Peloponne- 
sus) in  220  brought  the  Achaian  Lea^  and 
Macedonia  both  against  it;  Philip  V  invaded 
£toIia  in  216^  sa^ed  Thermoo  with  its  vast 
accumulated  national  treasures  and  burnt  the 


peace.  In  211  they  again  provoked  a  war  with 
Macedonia  and  again  Thermon  was  captured, 
Mace  being  made  in  205.  In  200  they  joined 
Rome  against  Macedonia  and  helped  to  win  the 
battle  of  CynoscepbaJz,  which  crushed  Philip; 
but  they  were  so  disgusted  with  Flamininus' 
settlement  o£  the  country  without  ^ving  them 
the  advantages  they  expected,  that  m  192  they 
ttiade  the  fatal  error  of  allying  themselves  with 
Antiochus  of  Syria  against  the  Romans.  An- 
tiochus  was  crushed  m  189  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  League  came  to  an  end.  In  167 
the  pro-Roman  party  murdered  550  of  the 
patriot  leaders,  and  the  League  was  dissolved 
and  .£tolia  made  a  Roman  province. 

AFANASIBV,  Alektander  NikoUievicfa, 
Russian  iolklorist  and  antiquarian ;  b.  Bogu- 
ctiar,  government  of  Voronezh,  11  July  1^; 
A  23  Sept.  18?1.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  ^mnasium  of  Voronezh  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  where  he  studied  law.  At 
his  graduation  in  WAS  he  entered  the  dvil 
service  and  took  a  position  in  the  record-ofiice 
of  llie  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  (1849)  and 
in  1856  became  head  of  the  department.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1862  on  the  charges  of  being 
involved  in  political  affairs.  His  writings  touch 
upon  all  sides  of  Russian- Slavonic  tradition.  ' 
His  love  for  antiquities  and  mythology  shows 
the  indirect  influence  of  Buslayev,  who  was 
becoming  prominent  during  Afanasiev's  stti- 
dent  days.  He  was  more  directly  influenced  by 
Kavellin  and  Solovyev  whose  literary  direction 
he  reproduced  in  his  historical  treatises,  'State 
Organization  under  Peter  I,'  "Concerning 
Patrimonial  and  Country  Estates'  (both  pub- 
lished in  the  Archives  of  Hist  and  Juridical 
Studies).  While  yet  a  student  he  contributed 
to  Sovremennik  (1849-52),  Olechtitvennuiya 
Zapuki  (1850-60)  and  several  other  publica- 
tions. His  most  important  articles  of  those 
days  are  'Ancestor-House  Demon'  (publ.  in 
the  Arch,  of  Hist.- Judicial  Studies  cone.  Russia, 
ed.  by  Kalachev)  ;  'Sorcerer  and  Witch'  (publ. 
in  the  almanac  'Kometa,'  ed.  by  SchnJdn,  and 
as  a  separate  edition,  Moscow  1851);  'Zoomor- 
phic  Gods  of  the  Slavs'  (in  Olechestuennniya 
Zapiski  Nos.  1-3,  1852).  From  1858-59  he  edited 
the  Bibliographichesbtya  Zapiski.  His  most 
important  works  besides  those  mentioned  are: 
'Russian  Journalism'  (in  Otecheslvennuiya 
Zapiski  1855;  separate  edition,  Moscow  1859. 
It  is  a  valuable  moni^raph  of  century  litera- 
ture dealing  with  joumahsm  for  the  period  of 


1769^74);  'Russian  Popular  Legends'  (1860); 
'Russian  Folk-Tales'  (1860),  which  is  the  first 
scientifically  treated  collection  of  Russian  fairy 
talcs.  In  1866  appeared  his  'Poetical  Concep- 
tion of  Nature  of  the  Slavs,'  which  is  the  first 
attempt  at  a  scientific  and  systematic  study  of 
Slavonic  mythology.  This  work  shows  the 
influence  of  Grimm,  Kuhn,  Schwan  and  Max 
MuUer.  The  general  criticism  of  his  work  is 
lack  of  or^nality. 

AFANASIBV,    Aleksander    Stepanovicb 

(Afakasyev-Chuzhbinin),  Russian  novelist 
and  ethnographer:  b.  Poltava,  1817;  d.  St. 
Petersburg,  6  Sept.  1875.  Graduating  from  a 
gymnasium  in  1836,  he  entered  military  service 
but  left  it  with  disappointment  and  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  (1843).  In  1847  he  took  a  civil 
service  position  in  the  office  of  the  governor  of 
Voroneth.  Two  years  later  he  gave  it  up  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  work.  His 
first  poem  'The  Ring'  appeared  in  1S48  under 
the  pseudonym  'Chuihbinin.*  In  1856  the 
government  sent  him,  together  with  a  few 
other  writers,  to  study  the  life  of  the  people 
on  Russian  sea-coasts.  He  chose  the  region  of 
the  Dnieper  and  expounded  the  result  of  his 
studies  in  his  work  'Journey  in  Southern 
Russia'  (Saint  Petersburg  1861)  which  is  a 
good  description  of  Ukraman  life.  He  wrote  a 
great  deal  and  contributed  almost  to  all  Russian 
periodicals.  Not  counting  his  po^ms,  news- 
paper articles  and  correspondence,  his  produc- 
tions amount  to  60  works.  He  founded  in  1864 
the  newspaper  Saint  Petersburgski  Listok. 
In  the  seventies  he  edited  Ma^adn  inostTon- 
noi  literaturni  (Journal  of  Foragn  literature) 
and  the  paper  Novosti  (\87^).  He  had  also 
been  editmg  minor  periodicals  for  a  period  of 
a  few  months  each.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  was  inspector  of  the  museum  of 
Saint  Petersburg.  His  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions are  his  ethnographical  works.  Besides  the 
work  named  above,  he  started  a  'Dictionary  of 
the  Ukranian  Dialect.'  He  wrote  several  very 
successful  Ukranian  poems  ('Tell  me  the  truth, 
my  good  Cossack').  His  Russian  poetry  is 
much  inferior.  Of  his  novels  those  are  best 
which  describe  military  and  provincial  life. 
They  are  written  in  an  interesting  style  and 
contain  good  character  sketches  of  Russian 
officers.  Some  of  his  works  besides  those  men- 
tioned are :  'Recollections  about  T.  G.  Shev- 
chenko'  (Saint  Petersburg  1861)  ;  'Fanya'  (ib., 
1872)  ;  'Petrograd  Gamblers'  (lb.  1872). 

AFFECTION,  in  psychology,  is  a  mental 
element  co-ordinate  with  "sensation.*  See 
Feeung. 

AFFIDAVIT,  a  statement  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, and  sworn  or  affirmed  to  before  some 
officer  who  has  authority  to  administer  an  oath. 
An  affidavit  should  refer  to  the  cause  in  which 
it  is  made.  The  common-law  rule  is  that  it 
must  contain  the  title  of  the  cause.  The  place 
where  the  affidavit  is  taken  must  be  stated,  to 
show  that  it  is  taken  within  the  officer's  juris- 
diction. The  affiant  must  sign  the  afBdavit  at 
the  end.  It  is  necessary  that  the  officer  signing 
the  jurat  should  append  his  official  title. 

An  affidavit  should  also  describe  the  affiant 
sufficiently  to  show  that  he  is  entitled  to  offer 
it,  for  instance  that  he  is  a  party,  or  agent  or 
attorney  of  a  parly  to  the  proceeding.     This 
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matter  must  be  stated,  not  by  way  of  recital  or 
as  a  mere  description,  but  as  an  allegation  in 
the  affidavit. 

Affidavit  of  Defense— A  statement  made 
in  proper  form  that  the  defendant  has  a  good 
ground  of  defense  to  the  plaintiff's  action  upon 
the  merits. 

Affidavit  to  Hold  to  Bail.— An  affidavit 
which  is  required  in  many  cases  before  a  per- 
son can  be  arrested, 

AFFILIATION,  is  a  species  of  adoption 
which  exists  in  some  portions  of  France  and  in 
other  European  states.  The  person  affiliated 
succeeds  equally  with  other  heirs  to  the  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  deceased  to  whom  he  had 
been  affiliated,  but  not  to  that  which  he  in- 
herited. See  Adoption.  As  to  orders  of 
affiliation  in  bastardy  proceedings,  see  Bastakd. 

AFFINB  TRANSFORMATION,  a-fin' 
in  geometry,  a  transformation  by  means  oi 
which  every  point  in  a  plane  receives  a  dis- 
placement whose  direction  is  parallel  to  a 
given  fixed  straight  line  called  the  axis  of 
affinity,  and  whose  magiiitude  is  proportional 
to  the  distance  of  the  given  point  from  that 
axis.  The  afline  transformation  is  projective; 
that  is,  it  transforms  every  straight  line  into  a 
straight  tine. 

AFFINITY.  In  law,  the  connection  exist- 
ing in  consequence  of  marriage  between  each 
ofthe  raaTried  persons  and  the  kindred  of  the 
other.    By  the  marriage  one  party  thereto  holds 


and  no  rule  is  known  to  us  under  which  the 
relation  by  afHnity  is  lost  on  a  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  more  than  that  by  blood  is  lost 

Sy  the  death  of  those  through  whom  it  b 
erived. 
Affinity  is  distin^ished  from  consanguinity, 
which  denotes  relationship  by  blood.  The  de- 
grees of  affinity  are  computed  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  consanguinity. 

In  Chemistry. —  The  tendency  manifested 
by  certain  substances  to  unite  with  one  another 
so  as  to  produce  new  combinations,  chemically 
different  from  the  primitive  ones.  The  word 
was  originally  appUed  in  this  sense  in  the  belief 
that  some  obscure  and  undiscovered  "affinity* 
or  relationship  existed  between  the  combining 
substances;  but  it  now  appears  probable  that  the 
contrary  'is  more  nearly  true,  and  that  the 
tendency  toward  combination  is  strongest,  gen- 
erally speaking,  between  bodies  that  are  quite 
dissimilar;  though  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  rule  of  this  simple  Idnd.  The  modem 
theory  of  chemical  affinity  is  too  elaborate  to 
be  treated  adequately  under  a  single  heading. 
See  Chemical  Affinity;  DissoaATroN;  Elec- 
TBOLVSis;  Equilibrium,  Chemical;  Moleccjlab 
Theory;  Solution. 

AFFIRMATION,  the  act  of  affirming,  in 
the  sense  of  solemnly  declaring  in  a  court  of 
law  that  certain  testimony  about  to  be  given  is 
true.  Also,  the  statement  made.  First  the 
Quakers  and  Moravians,  who  objected  on  con- 
scientious grounds  to  take  oaths,  were  allowed 
to  make  solemn  affirmations  instead ;  now 
evciyone  objecting  to  take  an  oath  bas  the  same 

Civilege;  but,  as  is  just,  false  affirmations,  no 
ss  than  false  oaths,  are  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  perjury. 


AFFRE,  Denia  Atunute,  afr',  de-ne  6-Bust, 
French  ecclesiastic:  b,  27  Sept.  1793;  d,  27  June 
1848.  From  his  prudent  and  temperate  charac- 
ter he  was  made  archbishop  of  Fans  by  Louis 
Phihppe's  government  in  1840.  Thou^  not 
yielding  blind  submission  to  all  its  measures,  he 
abstained  from  offensive  opposition;  and  when 
a  republic  was  proclaimed  in  1843  he  kept  aloof 
from  political  strife,  but  displayed  earnest  zeal 
for  the  public  welfare.  During  the  June  insur- 
rection he  climbed  on  a  barricade  in  the  Place 
de  la  Bastile,  carrying  a  green  bough  in  his 
hand  as  messenger  of  peace ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  uttered  a  few  words  when  the  firing 
recommenced,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  to 
die  next  day.  He  wrote  several  theological 
works  and  one  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

AFGHANISTAN,  af-gau'l-stin,  Asia.  liL 
•The  countn-  of  the  Afghans*  is  the  term 
which,  in  the  present  day,  desipiates  those 
regions  governed  by  the  Amir  of  Kabul.  The 
name  'Afghan*  is  supposed  to  signify  "noisy  or 
tumultuous.'  It  is  very  ancient  in  its  origin 
and  has  gradually  been  assumed  by  the  subjects 
of  the  Amir.  During  the  Afghan  conquest  of 
India  they  were  known  as  Pathans  and  Ro- 
hillas,  terms  which  are  still  used  in  India  to 
denote  people  of  Afghan  origin. 

Topography. —  Afghanistan,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, embraces  the  country  between  the  River 
Oxus  and  the  Indus,  and  consists  of  raises  of 
snow-covered  mountains,  deep  ravines  and 
valleys.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  well  watered 
and  very  fertile.  The  surface  on  the  northeast 
is  covered  with  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  which  reach  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  total  length  of  this  range  of 
mountains  is  estimated  at  365  miles.  The  do- 
minions of  the  Amir  as  now  defined  by  various 
boundary  commissions  lie  on  the  northwest 
frontier  of  Indi^  and  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Rus»an  Turkistan,  on  the  west  by  Peraia, 
on  the  south  by  Baludiistan  and  on  the  east  by 
Cashmere  and  British  India.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  250,000  square  miles  and  a  mixed  popula- 
tion estimated  at  6,000,000.  The  rivers  are  very 
nimieraus.  Among  them  are  the  Oxus,  or 
Amn-daria,  which  separates  Afghanistan  from 
Russian  territory;  the  Murghab,  which  rises  in 
the  Afghan  hills  and  flows  through  the  dty 
of  Merv;  the  Helmund  watering  the  valleys  of 
Afghan  Turldatan;  the  Hari  Rud,  which  waters 
the  valley  of  Her%t  and  runs  a  course  of  245 
miles  to  the  Seistan  Lake;  the  Kabul  River, 
which  flows  from  the  dty  of  ICabul  and  enters 
the  Indus  at  Attok;  the  Kuram  and  the  Goraal 
rivers,  which  enter  the  Indus  in  British  terri- 
tory; the  Lora  which  flows  through  the  Peshin 
valley  and  is  200  miles  in  length.  The  onhr  lake 
of  importance  is  the  Ab-i-Stada  on  the  Ghilzai 
plateau  about  65  miles  from  Ghazni.  It  stands 
at  a  height  of  7,000  feet  It  is  about  44  miles 
in  circuit  and  very  shallow. 

Provinces  and  Cltiea. —  Afghanistan  is 
divided  into  five  provinces  —  ftabul,  Herat, 
Kandahai\  with  chief  dties  of  the  same  name, 
Afghan-Turldstan  and  Badakshan ;  and  two 
territories  —  Kafiristan  and  Wakhan.  The 
province  of  Kabul  is  boimdcd  on  the  northn^ 


Koh-i-Baba,  on  the  north  by  the  Hindu 
lortheast  by  the  Pangsher  River 
t  by  Jagdahk.  It  is  very  motin- 
t  also  has  large  sectioni  of  ricb 
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arable  land.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  popu~ 
latkm  live  in  tents  during  the  summer  months. 
Herat  extends  from  near  the  sources  of  the 
Hari  Rud  River  on  the  east  to  the  Persian 
frontier  on  the  west  The  Herat  valley  is  most 
fertile,  and  it  has  been  estimated  tuat  it  is 
o^ble  of  supplying  an  army  of  1S0,000  men. 
Kandahar  is  a  most  important  province  of  the 
country.  It  extends  over  a  wide  area  from 
Ghazni  to  the  Persian  frontier,  and  includes 
that  part  of  Seistan  which  belongs  to  the  Amir. 
Afglun-Turldstan  was  former^  the  ancient 
province  of  Balkh  but  has  now  assumed  its 
present  condition  through  the  treaty  arrange- 
ments with  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  The 
province  of  Badakshan  lies  to  the  extreme  east 
of  the  Idnsdom  and  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  the  River  Oxus  and  ou  the  south  by 
the  Hindu  Kush.  It  consists  of  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges  and  deep  rugged  valleys  m  which 
there  is  but  httle  agricultural  development.  In 
the  winter  the  climate  is  severe  and  the  moun- 
tain passes  are  blocked  by  snow.  Wakhan  con- 
sists of  two  valleys  watered  by  the  Panja  River. 
It  is  too  elevated  and  sterile  for  tillage.  Its 
lowest  hamlet  is  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of 

LinJM  of  CotnmnniattioD, —  From  India  to 
Af^ianistaa  there  are  four  welt-known  lines 
of  communication.  The  first  is  from  the  rail- 
way terminus  at  Peshawar  tbrough  the  Khybar 
Pass.  The  second  from  Thul  through  Bannu 
over  the  Paiwar  and  Shutturgardan  passes  to 
Kabul.  The  third  through  lie  Gullait  Snr- 
wandi  and  Sargo  passes  to  GhaznL  The  fourth 
from  the  railway  terminus  at  Quetta  to  Kan- 
dahar via  the  Bolan  Pass. 

There  are  four  distinct  Unes  by  which  Rus- 
sia can  move  on  to  Herat:  First  from  the  Cas-. 
Ean  by  the  Mashat  route;  second  from  Cbi- 
shliar  by  the  Bendessan  Pass  and  acrost  the 
desert  to  Uerve ;  third  from  Tashkend  via 
Gherjuit;  fourth  Iw  Balkh  direct  to  Herat.  The 
distance  from  Pestiawar  to  Kabul  is  191  miles 
in  20  stages  varying  from  8  to  12  miles,  From 
Kandahar  to  Herat  is  365  miles.  From  Herat 
to  Balkh  370  miles.  From  Kabul  to  the  Oxus 
1^  Balkh  424  miles. 

Climate.— As  might  be  expected  in  a 
cotmtry  having  the  physical  conditions  of 
Afghanistan  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of 
climate.  In  some  parts,  especially  north  of 
Kabul,  the  winter  is  rigorous.  In  the  city  of 
Kabul  the  snow  lies  for  two  or  three  months 
and  the  people  seldom  leave  their  houses.  At 
Jatabad  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
plains  of  India  and  the  heat  b  intense  in  sum- 
mer. Throughout  Kandahar  the  summer  heal 
rises  to  a  very  high  temperature,  but  at  Herat, 
although  much  lower  than  Kandahar,  the  cli- 
mate m  summer  is  more  temperate  and  in 
winter  mudi  milder.  The  salubrity  and  charm 
of  some  localities  is  much  praised  by  the  people, 
althou^  they  have  by  no  means  that  immunity 
from  disease  which  the  dry  climate  of  the 
cotmtry  and  the  fine  physical  condition  of  the 
people  migjit  lead  us  to  suppose.  Fevers  are 
common,   stone   is   frequent,   and   eye   diseases 

Natoial  Productiona.— ACghatiislati  is  sup- 
posed to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Small  quantities 
of  gold  have  been  taken  from  the  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  Hindu  Kush.    There  were  at  one 


time  famous  silver  mines  in  Badaksban.  The 
ruby  mines  which  lie  some  feet  above  the  Oxus 
River  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  but  the 
deposits  have  not  been  worked  r^ularly.  There 
are  rich  lead  mines  in  Herat  Coal  has  been 
found  near  Ghaini.  Silicate  of  zinc  comes 
from  the  Kaki  country.  Sulphur  abounds  in 
Herat  on  the  confines  of  Seistan.  Sal-am- 
moniac is  found  in  Seistan.  Gypsum  exists  in 
large  quantities  in  Kandahar.  Nitre  abounds 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  land. 

Vegetable  Prodactiona.— On  the  Alpine 
ranges  of  the  country  there  is  a  magnificent 
growth  of  forest  trees  —  cedars,  pines,  hazels 
and  walnuts;  and  growing  under  the-rdiade  of 
these  trees  are  rich  varieties  of  honeysuckle, 
currant,  gooseberry,  hawthorn  and  rhododen- 
dron. The  wild  rose  is  fottnd  in  all  parts  of  the 
land  and  is  an  important  export.  Lemons  and 
wild  vines  are  in  abimdance.  )n  cultivated  dis- 
tricts the  chief  trees  are  mulberry,  willow,  pop- 
lar and  ash.  An  important  product  is  gum  resin 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Kandahar  and 
Herat.  In  the  highlands  of  Kabul  edible  rhu- 
barb is  a  local  luxury.  Walnuts  grow  wild  and 
are  exported  with  the  pistachio  nut  to  both 
India  and  Russia. 

AKTicnlturc — In  most  parts  of  Afghanistan 
there  are,  as  in  India,  two  harvests.  One  of 
them  is  called  the  'Baharak*  or  spring  crop, 
which  is  sown  at  the  end  of  autumn  and  reaped 
in  summer.  It  consists  of  wheat,  barley  and  a 
variety  of  lentils.  The  other  harvest  is  called 
"Paizah,'>  and  is  sown  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
and  reaped  in  autumn.  It  consists  of  millet, 
maize,  beets,  turnips,  etc.  The  staple  food  of  the 
comilry  is  wheat,  but  rice  is  largely  imported 
from  Peshawar.  The  growth  of  melons, 
especially  of  the  "sarda  melon,*  is  an  important 
cultivation  as  they  are  exported  to  Peshawar. 
Sugarcane  is  grown  in  the  plains,  and  cotton  in 
the  warmer  sections  of  the  countiy.  Tobacco 
is  very  widely  cultivated  and  exported  to  Rus- 
sia and  India-  The  fruit  crops  are  abundant. 
Even'  kind  of  European  fruit  —  pears,  apples, 
peaches,  oranges  and  grapes  are  produced  in 
many  varieties  and  of  excellent  quality.  Mul- 
berries are  reduced  to  flour,  and  when  prepared 
in  cakes  form  the  staple  food  of  many  districts. 
Grapes  are  cultivated  to  a  very  high  degree. 
They  are  placed  in  boxes  protected  with  cotton 
wool  and  exported  in  large  quantities  to  India. 
The  vineyards  and  peach  gardens  at  Kandahar 
and  Herat  are  very  productive. 

Industrial  Products  and  Trade.— Silk  is 
produced  in  Kabul,  Kandahar  and  Herat,  and 
althoiigh  it  is  largely  consumed  in  domestic 
manufactures  the  Dest  qualities  are  exported 
lo  Bombay.  Excellent  carpets,  soft,  brilliant 
and  durable  in  color,  are  made  in  Herat  and 
are  veiy  often  sold  in  America  as  'Persian 
carpets.*  They  are  woven  by  the  Nomads  of 
the  desert,  and  by  the  girls  and  women  while 
the  men  are  tending  their  flocks  on  the  hills. 
Of  recent  years  the  Amir  has  given  great  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  articles, 
and  Elnglish  artisans  have  been  brought  into 
the  country  for  promoting  various  industries. 
The  chief  exports  of  the  countiy  are  wool, 
horses,  silk,  fruit,  madder  and  asafntida. 
Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Amir  the  ex- 
ports of  Afghanistan  are  very  rapidly  on  the 
increase. 
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Anlnutla. —  Bears,  jackals,  hogs,  monkeys, 
leopards,  wolves,  hyenas,  wild  dogs  and  cats 
are  among  the  wild  animals  of  Afghanistan. 
The  wild  ass  is  found  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  country.  During  the  breeding  season 
Afghanistan  appears  to  be  the  retreat  of  a 
variety  of  birds.  Cam«ls  are  frequently  em- 
ployeo,  although  they  cannot  travel  in  rainy 
weather  or  through  snow.  The  two-humped 
Bactrian  camel  of  historic  lineage  is  still  seen. 
Horses  are  a  staple  export  to  India,  especially 
the  'Yabu,"  a  stout  heavy- shouldered  pony 
about  14  hands  high.  The  breed  has  been  much 
improved  as  they  are  used  for  the  cavalry  of 
the  Afghan  army.  The  cows  are  the  humped 
variety  of  the  east  and  the  dairy  produce  is 
an  important  feature  in  Afghan  diet,  especially 
the  pressed  and  dried  curd  called  ^krut.' 
There  are  two  varieties  of  Afghan  sheep  both 
having  the  fat  tail.  One  bears  a  white  fleece 
and  the  other  a  russei  or  black  one.  The  ex- 
port of  wool  is  very  largely  cultivated.  Goats 
are  also  valuable  on  account  of  their  hair  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls.  Dog 
breeding  is  cultivated  by  the  Afghan  nobles  as 
they  are  used  in  the  sports  of  the  field, 
especially  for  turning  up  quail  and  partridge 
for  the  hawk,  hawking  Deing  a  popular  sport 
among  both  the  nobles  of  Persia  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  People.— The  origin  of  the  Afghans  is 
involved  in  obscurity  and  has  given  rise  to 
various  opinions.  Some  have  supposed  that 
they  arc  descended  from  the  soldiers  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  whom  he  left  in  these  countries. 
Others  affirm  that  the  Copts  of  Egypt  or  the 
Chaldeans  and  even  the  Armenians  were  their 
ancestors.  The  Af^ans  themselves  maintain 
that  they  are  of  Jewish  origin  descended  from 
Afghana  who  was  in  lineal  descent  from  Abra- 
ham and  Hagar  by  their  son  Ishmail.  Some 
Afghan  authors  affirm  that  Afghana  was  the 
grandson  of  King  Saul.  Some  writers  state 
Oiat  they  are  descended  from  Jewish  prisoners 
sent  into  the  mountain  by  Nebuchadneiiar.  It 
is  related  that  when  Nadir  Shah  marching  to 
India  arrived  at  Peshawar^  the  chief  of  the 
Yusufzai  tribe  presented  him  with  a  Hebrew 
Bible.  There  is  no  trace  of  Israelitish  origin 
in  the  Afghan  language  (see  Langu 
Literature),  but  there  is  not  a    ' 
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the  soil,  who  does  not  believe  that  he  is 
of  the  "Beni  Israil.'  Of  the  Afghans  proper 
there  are  numerous  clans,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  clans  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  Durranies, 
originally  called  Abdalis,  who  received  the  name 
from  their  famous  clansman  the  poet  king, 
Ahmad  Shah.  The  Barakzais  are  a  powerful 
tribe  represented  by  the  present  reigning 
dynasty.  The  Gilzais  were  supreme  in  power 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  and  are 
Still  a  powerful  clan,  occupying  the  high  plateau 
of  Kandahar.  The  Yusufzais  inhabit  a  district 
called  Yusufzai  in  Pashawar  valley.  The  Kizil- 
bashes  are  Persianiied  Afghans  who  came  into 
the  country  in  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah.  The 
Hazaras,  living  in  a  district  of  that  name, 
came  from  the  east  with  the  army  of  Ghenjiz 
Khan.  They  have  Mongolian  features,  and 
-speak  a  Persian- dialect.  The  Hinkis  are  people 
of  Hindu  descent.    They  are  the  merchants  and 
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bankers  of  the  country  and  being  idolaters  they 
pay  a  poll  tax,  accorthng  to  Muhammadan  law, 
and  are  denied  many  privileges.  In  religion 
the  Afghans  are  of  the  Sunni  sect  of  Islam,  and 
in  jurisprudence  belong  (o  the  Hanafi  school  of 
inteipretation.  The  Kizilbashes  are  of  the 
Shiah  sect  of  Moslems.  The  people  of  Ka- 
firjstan  are  idolaters  who  are  being  rapidly  con- 
verted to  Islam. 

As  a  race  the  Afghans  are  exceedingly  at- 
tractive to  the  western  traveler.  They  are 
handsome  and  athletic.  They  have  fair  com- 
plexions with  aquiline  features  and  long  flowiiw 
beards.  The  women  are  exceedingly  fair  ana 
handsome,  and  more  intellectual  than  the  aver- 
age woman  of  the  East.  In  cities  they  are 
ngidly  secluded,  but  in  outlying  districts  they 
are  free  to  roam  and  are  often  employed  in  the 
field. 

The  Afghan,  familiar  with  bloodshed  from 
his  boyhood,  makes  a  vaUant  soldier,  and  there 
arq  many  Afghans  who  have  attained  to  high 
positions  in  the  Anglo-Indian  army.  "The 
avenger  of  blood*  is  an  institution  among  the 
Afghans  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  for  the 
next  of  kin  to  avenge  a  murder.  With  the 
Afghans  hospitality  is  the  very  salt  of  life, 
and  the  ordinary  salutations  of  the  people  bear 
this  character.  When  passing  along  a  road  the 
mounted  chieftain  salutes  the  weary  traveler 
with  'may  you  never  be  tired,"  to  which  the 
man  on  foot  responds  "may  you  ever  be  pros- 
perous.* On  approaching  the  village  *Hujrah,' 
or  guest  house,  the  traveler  is  received  by  the 
host  with  the  welcome  of  'may  you  ever  come,' 
to  which  the  guest  replies  "may  you  ever  re- 
main master  of  this  house.^  When  the  guest 
departs  he  is  escorted  to  the  village  boundary 
and  is  sent  on  his  way  with  the  salutation  'may 
God  protect  you." 

The  Afghans  of  to-day  believe  that  dieir 
nation  has  a  great  future  in  harmony  with  the 
noble  traditions  of  the  past  and  they  believe 
that  they  will  again  become  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation.  They  are  shut  in  by  Russia  oq 
the  one  side  and  by  Great  Britain  on  the  other, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  British  connuest  of 
Baluchistan  and  Sind  they  have  been  deprived 
of  a  seaport  But  they  ho^  against  hope  and 
consequently  avoid  committing  themselves  to 
either  Russia  or  Great  Britain,  and  pose  as  the 
enemies  of  Persia. 

LanpuEe  and  Literature.^  The  national 
language  of  the  Afghans  is  Pashto,  or  Pakhto, 
Pushto,  or  Pukhto,  Pushtu,  or  Pukhtu,  the  pro- 
nunciation varying  in  different  tribes.  It  is 
an  Aryan  or  Hindu-Persian  language,  written 
in  the  Arabic  character,  with  three  letters  pe- 
culiar to  Pushto.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
the  language  has  been  expressed  in  writing 
with  a  system  of  phonetic  spelling.  Specimens 
of  Afghan  prose  and  poetry  are  found  in  the 
•Kalid-i- Afghani,"  a  work  compiled  for  the  use 
of  students  in  1872.  As  the  Afghans  claim  an 
Israelitish  origin  Oriental  scholars  have  thought 
that  there  were  traces  of  Hebrew  in  certain 
Afghan  words,  but  these  words,  without  ex- 
ception, have  been  brought  into  the  language 
through  the  religious  terminology  of  Islam. 

Pushto  is  the  spoken  language  of  the  people 
in  the  Tr^ns-Indus  territories  of  British  India, 
including  Penhawar,  also  in  ihe  province  of 
Kandahar,  and  among  the  hills  between  the 
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provinces  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar  and  British 
India.    Persian  is  the  language  of  the  educated 

The  earliest  English  grammar  of  Pushto 
was  compiled  by  Prof.  Bernard  Dom  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  University  of  Kharhov  in 
1829.  There  are  Puehto  grammars  by  Captain 
Vaughan,  Maj.  H.  G.  Raverty,  Dr.  Henry 
Waller  Bellew  and  Dr.  Trumpp;  Pushto  dic- 
tionaries by  Dom,  Raverty  and  Bellew. 

There  must  be  a  very  large  number  of  Pushto 
manuscripts  in  existence  srored  awa^  in  the 
mosaties  of  the  count  tTf,  where  native  cali- 
graphists  employ  their  time  in  copying  them. 
Peshawar  has  been  the  literary  centre  of  the 
Afghan   lansua^.     The   earliest  work  discov- 


There  is  also  a  history  of  Bunair  Iw  Khawjab 
Khan.  In  the  reten  of  Akbar  1600,  Bayazid 
Ansari,  known  as  Fir  Rosban,  the  'enlightened 
saint,*  wrote  several  works  in  Pushto.  There 
are  also  several  books,  chiefly  religious,  by  bis 
coutemporary  Akhund  Darweza.  In  Hughes' 
textbook  there  is  a  selection  from  the  Tarikh-i- 
Murassa,  the  *geni-studded  history'  by  Afial 
Khan  Khattak.  who  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
His  grandfather.  KhushhaJ  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Khattaks,  transited  about  a  hundred  works 
from  Persian  into  Pushto,  and  he  is  also  the 
author  of  a  'Diwan*  of  poetry  of  very  high 
merit.  He  died  in  1691  and  is  buried  at  lauri, 
near  Attock.  Ahmad  Shah,  the  founder  of  the 
present  Afghan  monarchy,  was  a  poet  of  some 

Xtation.  The  popular  poet  of  the  Afghans, 
se  "Diwan*  is  read  wherever  the  Af^ian 
language  is  spoken,  is  Abdur  Rahman,  who  re- 
sided near  Peshawar  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  and  whose  grave  is  to  be  seen 
at  Hasarkfaana,  two  miles  from  Peshawar. 


A  STANZA  ntOH  mWAK-I-ABDtni  BAH  MAN. 

The  Christian  scriptures  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Pushto  by  William  Carey,  the  Baptist 
■nisstonaiT,  1825,  Isidor  Lowenthal,  an  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  missionary  1862,  and  in  1886 
by  a  committee  of  missionaries  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  late  Thomas  Valpy, 
French  bishop  of  Lahore  1886. 

Oorenunent  and  Adminiatration. —  When 
Amir  Abdur  Rahman  ascended  the  throne  in 
1880  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  every 
department  of  political,  rivil  and  military  ad- 
ministration, while  the  supremacy  of  the  Amir 
at  Kabul  was  scarcely  recognized  by  the  chief- 
tains of  the  various  tribes.  But  with  states- 
manlike ability,  supported  as  he  was  by  the 
British  government,  he  succeeded  in  establish' 
ing  a  permanent  government  It  consists  of  a 
b^rd  of  treasury,  a  board  of  trade,  a  bureau  of 
justice,  a  department  of  police,  a  public  works 
department,  a  postal  system  and  a  department 
of  education.  The  government  is  conducted  b^ 
A  supreme  council  known  as  Ihe  "durbar.*    This 


council  has  three  section^  First  the  *Durbar-i- 
Shai,*  or.  such  members  of  the  reigning  family 
as  are  invited  by  the  Amir.  Second,  the 
■Khawanin,"  or  assembly  of  Maliks  and  chief- 
tains. TTtird,  the  *Ulima'  or  representatives 
of  the  Mullahs  or  Moslem  priesthood.  The 
Amir  is  seldom  absent  from  the  council,  and 
its  assembling  depends  entirely  on  his  pleasure. 
The  Amir's  cabinet  consists  of  the  lord  of  the 
seal,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  lord  treas- 
urer, the  postmaster-general  and  the  chief 
secretaries  of  departments.  The  laws  are  those 
established  by  the  Moslem  religion,  the  *Pukh- 
tanwali,'  or  peculiar  customs  of  the  Afghan 
people,  and  the  supreme  will  of  the  Amir. 
Amir  Abdur  Rahman  gave  his  closest  attention 
to  revenue  and  in  order  to  establish  the 
currency  of  the  country  he  opened  a  mint  in 
Kabul  The  annual  revenue  is  unknown  but  it 
probably  amounts  to  a  sum  equal  to  $5,000,000 
which  mcludes  the  subsidy  received  from  the 
government  of  India.  According  to  the  old 
system  the  Afghan  army  was  composed  entirely 
of  tribesmen  collected  by  their  Maliks  who 
were  supposed  to  hold  their  land  on  condition 
of  military  service.  At  the  present  time  the 
regular  army  is  estimated  at  150,000  men,  con- 
sisting  of  a  royal  bod^piard  of  four  regiments 
of  infantry  and  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  a 
regular  army  of  80  regiments  of  infantry,  40 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  100  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  police  force  consists  of  30,000 
men,  and  the  tribal  auxiliaries  are  about  30,000. 
When  placed  on  a  war  footing  it  is  thought 
that  the  Aimr  could  put  in  the  field  at  least  a 
half  million  men,  because  every  Afghan  is  by* 
birth  and  education  a  soldier,  a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth. 

Hiatory.! —  For  many  centuries  this  country 
was  the  centre  of  history.  First,  as  the  seat  of 
powerful  Buddhist  kingdoms,  and  then  as  the 
highway  of  Moslem  conquest.  In  the  time  of 
I^rius  Hystaspes,  S.C.  515,  these  regions  em- 
braced  the  Achemenian  Satrapies,  and  among 
them  a  district  known  as  Paktyes,  witich  must 
have  been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Indus 
now  known  as  the  district  of  Yusufzai,  and  the 
Peshawar  valley.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
origin  of  Pukhtun  which  is  the  oldest  name  of 
the  country  of  the  Afghans,  and  is  still  retained 
in  the  designation  of  their  language. 

Alexander  the  Great  marched  to  Herat,  the 
andenC  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  Aria,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Zarangae  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
mand.  He  then  advanced  to  *a  counttv  amot% 
the  snows  in  a  barren  land'  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  mountain  regions  of  Kabul 
and  Ghaini  After  retiring  to'  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  for  the  winter  he  advanced  to  Bac- 
tria,  the  modem  Balkh,  and  proceeded  to  Kabul, 
from  whence  he  marched  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kabul  River  and  crossed  the  Indus  probably 
at  Hund  near  Attock. 

The  Ariana  mentioned  by  Strabo,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  must  have  occu- 
pied the  limits  of  the  present  Af^anistan.  In 
310  B.C.  an  Indian  king  named  Chandragupta 
ruled  the  province  of  Kabul.  In  250  bx.  there 
was  an  independent  Greek  dynasty  in  Bactria 
(Balkh).  "The  ancient  coins,  and  the  old  Bud- 
dhist ruins  show  evidences  of  this,  and  when 
the  old  ruins  at  Balkh  have  been  excavated  very 
interesting  historical  facts  will  be  made  known 
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regardii^  this  Greek  Idngdom  in  Central  Asia. 
At  present  we  know   but  little   regarding  it. 

Demetrius,  b.c.  190,  reigned  in  Aiachosia 
after  bein^  expelled  from  Bactria.  Eucratides, 
181  B.C.,  reigned  in  the  mountain  region.  Under 
Heliocles,  147  B.C.,  the  Parthians  extended  their 
conquests  through  the  country  into  India,  la 
126  B.C  Meander  invaded  India.  The  Chinese 
accounts  of  the  lime  when  Baclria  was  over- 
run by  Scythian  invaders  are  supposed  to  be 
very  extensive  although  they  have  not  yet  been 

.  translated  inio  western  languages.  Chinese  his- 
torians say  there  was  a  nation  called  Yuchi 
settled  in  the  Oxus  valley  in  126  b.c.  In  the 
travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Tsang  in 
the  7th  century  we  have  accounts  of  the 
country  now  known  as  Afghanistan.  In  630  a.d. 
be  says  there  were  both  Indian  and  Turk  rulers 
in  the  Kabul  valley. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  Uoslem  conqueror 
to  bring  these  regions  to  the  faith  of  the 
Prophet  of  Arabia  were  unsuccessful.  It  wat 
not  until  977  a.d.  that  Subuktigin  the  Turk  con- 
quered the  country  and  established  his  capital 
at  Gbazni  and  founded  what  is  known  as  the 
Ghaznevi  dynasty.  His  son  was  the  famous 
Uahmud  of  Ghazni  who  in  1001  invaded  India, 
and  in  course  of  time  established.  Afghan  rule 
both  at  Lahore  and  Delhi.  He  is  credited  with 
having  made  12  expeditions  to  India,  His  tomb 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ghazni.  The  Ghunevi 
^masty  was  succeeded  try  that  of  Ghor  or 
Ghur  which  transferred  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pirc'to  Herat.  Muhammad  Ghori  ruled  Af- 
ghanistan in  the  12th  century  and  made  Delhi 

'  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  About  1220  Genghiz 
Khan,  the  great  Mogul  ruler  of  the  Tartars, 
marched  through  Afghanistan  and  displaced  the 
Ghor  dytusty.  In  1398  Tiinur  made  himself 
master  of  Central  Asia,  and  crossine  the  Indus 
plundered  the  Panjab  as  far  as  Delhi. 

Baber,  who  was  sixth  in  descent  of  Timur, 
captured  the  dty  of  Kabul  in  1504,  and  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  empire.  He  was  eventually 
killed  and  his  body  was  carried  from  A^ra  and 
interred  in  Kabul  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be 
seen.  His  son  Humayun  was  defeated  and 
driven  out  of  India  in  1540,  butin  1555  he  again 
mounted  the  throne  at  Delhi,  and  at  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  Akbar,  the  greatest  of  the 
Mogul  emperors  of  India.  The  Afghans  gave 
Akbar  much  trouble.  When  the  power  of  the 
court  of  Delhi  was  weakened,  Kandahar  with  a 
large  part  of  Afrfianistan  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Nadir  Shah  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Persia  in  1736.  He  seized 
the  city  of  K^bul  as  one  of  the  main  gates  of 
India,  and  then*  leadinf^  bis  army  through  the 
Khybar  Pass  entered  the  Peshawar  valley  and 
there  defeated  the  imperial  forces,  Ahmed 
Khan,  a  general  of  the  Saddozia  clan,  seized 
the  treasury  at  Kandahar,  and  was  crowned 
King  of  the  Duranis  about  1747.  With  Ahmed 
Shah  commences  the  history  of  Afghanistan  as 
an  independent  nation.  He  reigned  26  years 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Timur,  who  in 
1773  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Kandahar  lo  Kabul.  He  reigned  20  years,  and 
died  in  1793  leaving  three  sons.  The  youngest 
son,  Shah  Shu j ah,  eventually  ascended  the 
throne  and  made  Peshawar  his  capital.  In  1800 
the  Tsar  of  Russia  and  Najioleon  Bonaparte 
concocted  a  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  India, 


and  consequently  the  British  govemnuiit  sent 
Mr.  Monatuart  Elphinstone  as  ambassador  to 
Shah  Shujah  at  Peshawar  and  concluded  a 
treaty  in  1809. 

The  Barakzai  tribe,  under  the  leadership  of 
Fateh  Khan,  deposed  Shah  Sbujah,  who  fled 
from  Peshawar  to  seek  protection  al  Labors 
where  the  Sikh  ruler  Runjit  Singh  exiractea 
from  him  the  famous  koh-i-uur  diamond,  which 
eventually  became  the  pn^rty  of  the  EoBlilli 
sovereign.  In  1826  Dost  Muhammad  became 
Amir  of  Afghanistan,  founding  the  present  dy- 
nasty  of  Afghan  rulers.  Dost  Muhammad  ob- 
tained supreme  power,  and  establishing  himself 
as  Amir  entered  into  negotiations  with  Russia. 
This  led  to  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  t:^  a 
large  British  force  in  1838  and  die  establisb- 
ment  of  Shah  Shujah  as  king.  Dost  Muhaitt- 
tnad  was  sent  to  India  a  prisoner  of  the  Britisfa 

fovemment.  In  November  1841  Sir  Alexander 
lums  and  bis  suite  were  assassinated  and  a  few 
days  later  Sir  William  MacNaghten  shared  the 
same  fate.  In  January  1842  tne  British  amy 
retreated  to  India  and  was  completely  aniU' 
hilated,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Biyden,  who 
was  brought  in  half  dead  to  Jalalabad  on  13 
■""      1842,    the   sale   survivor   of   an   army   of 


.  _._  _re  sent  to  avenge 
the  massacre,  a  column  under  General  Pol- 
lock by  way  of  the  Khybar  Pass  and  another 
column  under  General  Nott  by  way  of  the 
Bolan  Pass.  The  British  evacuated  Afghanis- 
tan in  October  1842  leavinft  Shah  Shnjah  roler 
of  the  country.  Shah  Shuiah  was  assassinated, 
and  the  British  having  released  Dost  Muham- 
mad from  prisoti,  he  was  restored  to  the  throne. 
During  the  mutiny  of  the  native  army  in  In- 
dia in  1857  Amir  Dost  Muhammad  proved  a 
valuable  ally  to  the  British.  The  Britisfa  gov- 
ernment engaged  in  war  with  Persia  in  behalf 
of  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  and  eventually  re- 
stored the  province  of  Herat  to  Afghan  rule. 

Dost  Muhammad  died  June  1863  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Shir  Ali.  Consequent  oa 
the  nomination  of  Shir  Ali,  who  was  not  the 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Amir,  a  rebelhoo 
broke  oul  and  for  a  time  Afzal  Khan  and 
Azim  Khan,  the  elder  sons  of  the  Dost,  re^ed 
conjointly  as  Amirs.  Eventually  Shir  Ah  be- 
came firmly  established  on  the  Afghan  throne 
and  in  March  1869  visited  Lord  Mayo,  viceroy 
of  India,  at  Umballa. 

Amir  Shir  Ali  Khan  being  suspected  of  in- 
trigues with  Russia  a  British  force  command- 
ed by  Gen.  Donald  Stewart  invaded  Af- 
^nistan  in  1878  On  the  death  of  Shir  Ali 
February  1879  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Yakub  Khan.  A  treaty  with  Amir  Yakub 
Khan  and  the  British  government  was  signed 
at  Gandamak  by  Colonel  Cavagnari  represent- 
ing the  En^ish  government  and  the  Amir  in 
May  1879.  By  this  treaty  an  extension  of  tfae 
British  frontier  was  secured  and  the  residence 
of  a  British  envoy  in  the  city  of  Kabul  was 
sanctioned.  In  accordance  with  this  treaty  Sir 
Louis  Cava^ari  proceeded  to  Kabul  accom- 
panied by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Dr.  Am- 
brose Kelly  and  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  On  4 
September  the  troops  of  the  Amir  demanded 
payrnent  and  attacked  the  British  embassy, 
kit  ling   Cavagnari   and   his   three   companions. 

As  a  result  of  this  outrage  a  third  A^iaa 
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war  began  on  6  Sept.  1879  and  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  General  Roberts 
marched  to  Kabul  arriving  28  September. 
The  murderers  of  the  British  embassy  were 
executed  and  Amir  Yakub  Khan  was  deported 
to  India.  Afghanistan  for  a  few  months  was 
tmder  British  military  rule,  but  in  July  1880 
Abdur  lUhman  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  Afzal 
IGian,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Amir  Dost 
Muhammad  Khan,  was  recognized  as  Amir  at 
a  durbar  in  which  the  Britisn  government  was 
represented  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin.  On  27  July 
IffiO  occurred  the  ■disaster*  of  Maiwand  when 
the  British  force  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Burrows  was  totally  defeated  by  Sardar 
Ayub  Khan,  a  brother  of  the  late  Amir  Shir 
AU.  General  Roberts  made  his  celebrated 
march  for  the  relief  of  Kandahar,  leaving  Ka- 
bul 8  Auk.  18S0  and  arrivin);  at  Kandahar  31 
August,  he  totally  defeated  Ayub  Khan  on 
1  September.  On  30  Sept,  1881  the  British 
evacuated  Kandahar  and  Amir  Abdur  Rah- 
man took  possession  of  the  province.  In  1883 
the  Amir  was  granted  a  subsidy  of  12  lakhs 
of  rupees.  In  1685  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  at- 
tended a  conference  with  Lord  Dufferin,  vice- 
roy of  India,  at  Rawalpindi,  and  received 
the  British  decoration  of  G.  C.  M.  G.  Niuner- 
OU£  boundary  commissions  were  held  during 
the  years  1887  and  1888  in  which  the  frontiers 
both  on  British  territory  and  also  those  of  the 
Russians  were  clearly  defined.  A  final  ^^ee- 
ment  was  reached  t^  n^otiations  carried  on 
by  Sir  Uortimer  Durand  in  Kabid  1893  and 
the  subsidy  granted  to  the  Amir  was  in- 
creased by  six  lakhs  of  rupees.  In  1694  the 
Amir  was  invited  to  Ejigland  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, but  being  unable  to  leave  his  country,  he 
sent  his  second  son,  Sadar  Nasr  Ullah  Khan. 
Chi  1  Oct.  1901  the  Amir  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hy  his  eldest  son,  Habib  Ullah  Khan, 
who,  in  a  treaty  with  the  British,  assumed  the 
position  of  the  independent  sovereign  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  is  now  honored  with  the  title 
of  'His  Uaicsty*  in  all  treaty  doctmients.  In 
January  1907  Amir  Habib  UUah  visited  Cal- 
cutta to  meet  Lord  Minto,  the  viceroy  of  In- 
dia. The  Amir's  eldest  son  and  heir  is  Sardar 
Inarat  Ullah  Khan,  who  was  bom  1888. 

BiUiogiapbT.-- Bellew,  H  W.,  'Afghanis- 
tan and  the  Afghans*  (London  1879}  and 
'The  Races  of  Afghanistan'  (London  1880)  ; 
Curzon,  G.  N.,  'The  Pamirs  and  the  Source 
of  the  Oxus'  (London  1889);  Daly,  K..  'Eight 
Years  Among  the  Afghans'  (London  1905) ; 
Uartin,  F.  A.,  'Under  the  Absolute  £mir> 
(New  York  1907)  :  Pennele,  P.  L.,  'Among  the 
Wild  Tribes  of  the  Afghan  Frontier'  (Lon- 
don ion);  Roberta,  Lori  'Forty-nine  Years 
in  India'  (London  1897)  ;  Tate,  <The  Kingdom 
of  Af^ianistan'    (Bombay  1911). 
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APIUM-KARA-HISSAR,  ^'fe-oonTt^-ra'- 
his-sar,  Turkey  in  Asia,  city  of  Anatolia,  180 
miles  northeast  of  Smyrna  by  rail;  also  con- 
necting with  Konieh,  Angora  and  Constanti- 
nople. At  the  junction  of  several  caravan 
routes,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  Oriental  and 
European  trade  in  general  merchandise.  It 
has  manufactures  of  saddlery,  carpets,  felts 
and  arms,  and  opium  is  largely  produced  in  the 
neighborhood.    Pop.  20,000. 


A  FORTIORI,  an  argument  derived  from 
what  is  stronger;  an  argument  more  potent 
than  that  which  has  just  before  been  employed. 
When  in  EucUd  it  is  reasoned,  that  much  more 
than  is  the  angle  B  D  C  greater  than  the  aiiffle 
BCD,  the  use  of  the  words  much  more  imphes 
that  the  A  forliori  argument  is  used. 


AFRICA,  second  in  size  of  the  six  con- 
tinents, with  a  continental  area  of  11,262,000 
square  miles  and  islands  of  239,000  more,  has 
the  Mediterranean  north,  the  Atlantic  west,  the 
Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  east,  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  south;  and  lies  nearly  due  south  of 
Europe  and  southwest  of  Asia.  It  extends 
from  lal.  37'  20"  N.  to  34"  51'  S.,  and  long. 
17°  32*  W.  lo  51°  28'  E.,  being  nearly  equal  in 
length  and  breadth  from  its  extreme  points; 
from  Cape  Blanco  in  Tunis  to  Cape  Agulhas  in 
Cape  Colony  is  nearly  5,000  miles;  from  Ca-pe 
Verde  in  Senegal  to  Cape  Guardafui  in  Somali- 
land  about  4,600.  The  northern  section,  h&w- 
ever,  has  an  average  breadth  nearly  double  that 
of  die  southern,  owing  to  the  great  northern 
projection  of  the  upper  part,  the  western  coast 
taking  a  sudden  inward  turn  and  facing  south 
for  nearly  20  degrees  of  longitude,  forming  the 
Gulf   of   Guinea. 

General  Toponsphy, —  From  its  junction 
with  Asia  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suex,  the  north 
coast  runs  west  by  a  Uttle  north  to  the  Strait 
of  (^braltar,  its  nearest  approach  to  Europe, 
whose  Mediterranean  shore  it  faces,  and  whence 
for  many  centuries  it  derived  its  principal  civili- 
narrow  expanse  of  the  Red  Sea;  further  south 
the  Gulfs  of  Cabes  and  Sidra.  From  the 
Isthmus  south  the  coast  runs  somewhat  south- 
east, parallel  to  Arabia,  separated  l^  the  long 
narrow  expanse  of  the  Red  Sea;  further  south 
it  projects  well  to  the  east,  overlapping  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia  and  again  running  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  the  two  forming  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  From 
the  terminus  of  this  projection  at  Cape  Guarda- 
fui, the  coast  trends  southwest  with  shgfat  un- 
dulations to  the  south  extremity  oi  the  conti- 
nent. About  midway,  separated  from  the  main- 
land t^  the  Miazambi^ue  Channel,  250  miles 
wide,  lies  the  great  island  of  Madagascar. 
Save  those  named,  Africa  has  no  great  indenta- 
tions, and  the  coast  line  is  very  small  relatively 
to  its  size;  about  16,000  miles,  a  fifth  less  than 
that  of  Europe  absolutely,  and  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-fifth  as  great  relatively.  The 
southern  extremity  presents  to  the  Southern 
Ocean  a  coast  line  of  nearly  400  miles  exclud- 
ing indentations,  compendiously  known  as  "ihe 
Cape,*  first  doubled  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  and 
Vasco  da  (^ama.  Its  principal  indentations  are 
Algoa  Bay  and  False  Bay.  The  islands  belong- 
ing to  Africa  are  not  numerou^  and  except 
Madagascar  none  of  them  large.  In  the  Atlan- 
tic Oceui  there  are  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the 
(^pe  Verde  Islands,  the  Bissagos,  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Gmnea,  Fernando  Po,  St. 
Thomas,  Annobon,  etc.  Ascension  Island,  St. 
Helena  and  Tristan  d'Acunha;  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Sokotra,  Zanzibar,  Seychelles,  Amirante, 
Comoro  Isles,  Mada^scar,  Mauritius,  Reunion, 
with  their  d^ndenues;  and  some  small  islands 
in  the  Southern  Ocean. 
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Northern  Africa— Tfae  interior  of  Africa 
forms  two  great  divisions  near^  corresponding 
with  the  external  diversity  of  form  already  in- 
dicated. The  northern  section  has  its  greatest 
extension  from  east  to  west,  the  southern  from 
north  to  south.  The  northern  division  lies  for 
the  most  part  above  the  6th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west  to  the  Somali  coast  and  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  east.  Its  principal  feature  is  the  Sahara  or 
Great  desert,  which  is  inclosed  on  the  north  ty 
the  elevated  plateau  of  Barbary  and  that  of 
Barca,  on  the  east  by  the  Nile  valley,  on  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean' and  on  the  south  by 
the  Niger  and  the  countries  of  the  Sudan,  The 
north  coast  region  (plateau  of  Barbary }_  is 
traversed  by  the  Atlas  system  and  its 


an  elevation  of  from  1,500  to  3,000  feet.  From 
Barca,  where  the  former  level  prevails,  it  de- 
scends gradually  toward  Egypt.  The  character 
of  the  desert,  though  sumcicntly  inhospitable, 
is  much  less  uniformly  monotonous  than  till 
recent  researches  it  was  commonly  reputed  to 
be.  Instead  of  an  un deviating  sandy  plain 
irregularly  interspersed  with  speck-like  oases  it 
contains  elevated  plateaux  and  even  mountains 
with  more  or  less  permanent  streams,  and  hatut' 
able  valleys  which  lose  themselves  in  the  vast 
low-lying  tracts  of  sand  with  which  the  more 
elevated  re^ons  alternate.  The  desert  itself  is 
furrowed  with  viadis  (dry  river-beds)  radiating 
in  all  directions ;  while  under  the  sand  collec- 
tions of  water  have  been  found,  which  by  means 
of  artesian  wells  have  been  turned  to  account 
tiy  the  French  in  their  dependency,  Algeria.  A 
considerable  nomadic  population  is  thmly  scat- 
tered over  the  habitable  parts  of  the  desert, 
and  in  the  more  favored  regions  there  are 
settled  communities.  (See  Sahara).  To  the 
south  of  the  Sahara,  and  separating  it  from 
the  plateau  of  southern  Africa,  a  belt  of  pas- 
toral or  steppe  coimtry  extends  across  Africa. 
This  region  has  received  the  general  name  of 
the  Sudan  and  includes  the  countries  on  the 
Niger,  around  Lake  Tchad,  and  east  to  the 
elevated  region  of  Abyssinia. 

Southern  Africa— From  Lake  Tchad  the 
country  begins  to  rise  till  below  the  10th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  where  the  edge  of  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  hi^  or  southern  Africa  be- 
gins. This  division  of  the  continent  is,  as  far 
as  known,  completely  surrounded,  at  a  distance 
of  50  to  300  miles  from  the  coast  (which  is 
usually  low  but  risbg  inland),  t^  what  look 
like  ranges  of  motmtains  varying  in  breadth 
and  height ;  but  which  are  really  the  escaipment 
of  a  tableland,  or  series  of  tablelands,  of  con- 
siderable elevation  and  great  divcrsip-  of  sur- 
face and  direction,  having  hollows  filled  with 
great  lakes  rivaling  those  of  America  in  extent, 
and  terraces  over  which  the  rivers  break  them- 
selves in  falls  and  rapids.  The  southern  dt- 
vision  has,  like  the  northern,  a  desert  r^on  — 
the  Kalahari  desert  —  but  it  is  of  smalt  extent 
compared  to  the  Sahara.  In  some  respects  it 
resembles  the  Sahara,  but  assesses  more  vege- 
tation. The  mountains  which  inclose  the  south 
tableland  are  mostly  much  higher  on  the  east 
than  on  the  west,  and  the  slope  of  the  land  and 
the  flow  of  the  principal  rivers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Zambezi,  is  from  east  to  west.  The 
cast  edge  of  the  plateau  reaches  its  highest  ele- 


vation and  greatest  extent  in  the  mountainons 
country  of  Abyssinia,  with  heights  of  10,000  to 
14,000  or  16,000  feet.  From  this  the  system  ex- 
tends north  in  detached  ranges  or  occasional 
elevations  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  with  gradually  diminishing  heidil 
to  the  very  delta  of  the  Nile.  The  east  eage 
of  the  Abyssinian  plateau  presents  a  steep  un- 
broken line  of  7,000  feet  in  height  for  several 
hundred  miles.  This  line  of  elevation  extends 
south  toward  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stefanie  and 
thence  in  a  narrow  belt  and  at  a  lower  average 
level  to  the  northeast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza; 
it  then  proceeds  in  a  south  direction  to  Kitima- 
Njaro,  Deyond  which  the  plateau  merges  into 
the  Pari  Mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Pangani  River.  Immediately  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Rudolf,  Mount  Nyiro  rises  to  a  height  of 
10,000  feet;  Mount  Elgon,  to  the  northeast  of 
Victoria  Nyanza,  14,100  feet;  Mount  Kenia, 
18,370  feet;  Kilima-Njaro,  19,300  feet;  Mount 
Meru,  to  the  west  of  Kilima-Njaro,  14,000  feet 
The  general  level  of  the  plateau  between  Mount 
Kenia  and  the  lake  is  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet 
To  the  west  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  between  Lakes 
Albert  and  Albert  Edward,  Mount  Ruwenzori 
rises  to  a  height  of  16,600  feet,  and  the  active 
volcanic  Kirunga  Mountains,  south  of  Lake 
Albert  Edward,  to  13,000  feet.  All  these  moun- 
tains are  volcanic  in  origin,  and  betwera  Kilima- 
Njaro  and  the  lake  signs  of  volcanic  activi^ 
are  still  visible.  The  central  plateau  reaches 
its  peatest  average  height,  over  4,000  feet, 
in  the  region  embracing  the  Lakes  Victoria, 
Tanganyika  and  Nyassa;  it  forms  a  broad  belt 
reaching  close  to  the  east  coast  and  in  an 
equally  broad  belt  extends  from  Lake  Nyassa 
to  the  west  coast  Above  this  are  numerous 
detached  he^ts,  like  the  Rubcho  Moimtains, 
west  of  Zanzibar,  the  Livingstone  Mountains 
around  the  north  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  the 
Mlanje  heights  south  of  that  lake,  Mount 
Mlanje  bdng  9,680  feel.  South  of  the  Zambesi 
occur  the  Mashona  and  Matoppo  highlands,  ris- 
ing in  places  to  from  5,000  to  7  000  feet  Im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  the  Middle  Limpopo 
a  series  of  mountains  begins  which,  imder  vari- 
ous names  —  Zoutpansberg,  Libombo,  Drakens- 
berg,  Compassberg,  Schneeberg,  etc. —  extends 
along  the  east  and  south  coast  and  north  to 
some  distance  beyond  Cape  Town.  In  Natal 
these  rise  to  10,000  and  12,000  feet,  and  in  Cape 
Colony  to  7,000  and  8,000  feet ;  the  interior  pla- 
teau averaging  about  4,000  feet,  but  falling  to  a 
lower  level  in  the  Kalahari  desert.  Between 
the  Orange  River  and  the  Kunene,  and  the  lat- 
ter river  anl  the  Kongo,  the  escarpment  con- 
tinues, rising  in  places  to  6,000  and  8,000  feet 
The  general  level  lowers  considerably  as  the 
Kongo  is  reached.  The  low  coast  region  ex- 
tends some  distance  into  the  interior  along  this 
part  of  the  we  t  coast  the  descent  from  the  in- 
terior plateau  giving  rise  to  the  cataracts  which 
so  seriously  interrupt  navigation  on  the  lower 
Kongo.  On  both  sides  of  the  middle  Kongo 
extends  a  considerable  area  which  sinks  from 
the  generally  high  level  of  the  interior  to  an 
average  of  only  about  1,000  feet  From  the 
Kongo  and  Kameruns  the  general  level  of  the 
coast  plateau  is  broken  by  the  Crystal  and  other 
mountains  rising  to  3,000  and  4,000  feet  cul- 
minating in  the  Kameruns  Peak,  a  volcanic 
mountain  rising  to  13,000  feet.  On  the  south 
of  the  Benue,  in  the  Atlantika  group,  and  bc- 
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Iween  the  Benue  and  the  Niger,  we  find  a 
broken  mouDtain  group  with  heit^ts  of  from 
6,000  to  10.000  feet;  while  in  the  interior  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  there  is  a  broad  plateau, 
beginnii^  at  various  distances  from  the  coast, 
extendinK  across  the  upper  Niger,  and  rising  to 
2,000  and  3,000  feet  with  irregular  ranges  ris- 
ing at  places  to  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  The 
Kong  Mountains,  in  the  region  where  the  Niger 
has  its  sources,  as  a  range  do  not  eaist  As  the 
middle  Niger  is  approached  the  general  level 
lowers  to  that  of  the  Sahara,  while  north  the 
low  coast  region  extends  far  into  the  interior 
till  the  Atlas  is  reached. 

Hivori.— The  Nile  is  the  only  great  river  of 
Africa  which  flows  to  the  Uediterranean.  It  is 
now  known  to  receive  its  waters  primarily  from 
die  country  drained  l^  the  great  lakes,  Ine  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Albert 
Edward  Nyanza,  and  especially  from  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanaa,  which  iWelf  recdvcs  numerous 
streams.  The  Victoria  Nile  connects  the  Vic- 
toria and  the  Albert  Nyania;  and  on  leaving 
the  latter  the  river  flows  in  a  winding  course, 
of  which  the  direction  is  almost  due  north, 
without  further  lake  expansion,  to  the  Mediter' 
ranean.  In  descending  from  the  take  elevations 
(of  the  Victoria  3,900,  of  the  Albert  Edward 
3^  feet,  the  latter  connected  by  the  Semliki 
River  with  the  Albert  2,300  feet)  it  makes, 
both  between  the  lakes  and  in  its  subsequent 
course,  numerous  falls.  Those  in  upper  Egypt 
are  known  as  the  Cataracts.  Between  lat.  S° 
and  10°  north,  under  the  name  of  Bahr-el-Jebel, 
it  receives  numerous  tributaries,  mostly  from 
the  country  to  the  south  and  west;  the  principal 
on  the  left  bank  being  the  Bahr-el-Ghasal,  on 
the  right  the  Sobat.  After  this  it  takes  the 
name  of  the  White  Nile,  and  receives  through 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek  and  Atbara,  or  Blue  Nile  and 
Black  River,  the  drainage  of  Abyssinia.  The 
Atbara  brings  the  mud  wnich  forms  so  precious 
a  deposit  in  Egypt.  After  this  the  Nile  Bows 
for  1,200  miles  to  the  sea  without  receiving  a 
tributary.  Altogether  it  drains  an  area  of 
more  than  1,600,000  square  miles.  The  Indian 
Ocean  receives  ntunerous  African  rivers,  most 
of  which  are  short,  being  the  drainage  merely 
of  the  external  slopes  of  the  escarpment  of  the 
interior  plateau.  Among  the  most  considerable 
rivers  on  this  coast  are  the  Jub,  which  is 
formed  by  several  streams  rising  in  the  border 
slopes  near  Abyssinia,  is  navigable  with  difficul- 
ty to  Bardera,  and  enters  the  ocean  at  the  equa- 
tor; the  Wcbi  Shebeli,  formed  by  streams  rising 
on  the  southeast  slopes  of  Abyssinia,  and  losing 
itself  in  the  sands  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Jub;  the  Tana  from  Mount  Kenia  dis- 
charging at  Witu;  the  Sabaki  south  of  the 
Tana ;  toe  Rovuma,  which  flows  from  the  moun- 
tains east  of  Lake  Nyassa;  the  Beira;  and  the 
Limpopo  or  Crocodile,  wliich  enters  the  ocean 
nortli  of  Delagoa  Bay.  The  only  great  river 
flo'wing  from  a  distant  point  of  the  interior 
which  breaks  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  east 
is  the  Zambeii,  which  has  its  embouchure  be- 
tween the  Beira  and  Rovuma.  It  is  the  fourth 
io  size  of  the  continent  It  drains  a  large  part 
of  the  great  trad  of  pastoral  country  south  of 
the  equatorial  region.  Several  streams  coming 
from  the  swampy  plateau  on  the  borders  ol 
Lnnda  and  the  Garengaiue  country  unite  to 
form  the  Zambesi,  the  principal  bein^  the  liba 
from   the  southwest  edge  of  the  Garenganze 
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country.  In  Jls  middle  course  it  is  joined  by 
the  Kafue  and  Loangwc  froni  the  north  and 
the  Shire  from  Lake  Nyassa,  and  by  the  Chobe 
and  some  smaller  streams  from  the  south. 
Below  the  Chobe  are  the  Victoria  Falls,  one  of 
the  greatest  cataracts  in  the  world;  from  which 
the  river  flows  in  a  semi-circular  course  to  the 
ocean,  breaking  through  the  Lupata  Mountains, 
and  discharging  by  several  mouths^  the  most 
navigable  of  which  is  the  Chinde.  The  river  b 
navigable  by  vessels  of  some  size  to  the  Karoa- 
bassa  Rapids  beyond  the  Shiri,  but  above  that 
only  by  boats  and  canoes.  The  drainage  area 
of  the  Zambezi  is  550,000  square  miles. 

Of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  the  Senegal,  Gambia 
and  Niger  have  their  origin  in  the  mountains 
near  the  coast  of  Senegambia.  The  Sene^ 
flows  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction,  its 
volume  varying  much  according  to  the  seasotL 
In  the  rainy  season  it  is  navigable  for  500  to 
700  miles,  in  the  dry  season  for  about  a  fourth 
of  that  distance.  The  Gambia  takes  a  winding 
course  to  the  west,  and  is  navigable  for  about 
400  miles,  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  great- 
est of  these  rivers,  the  Ni^r,  rising  in  the  inner 
slope  of  the  same  mauntain^  flows  northeast  to 
Timbuktu,  whence  it  turns  first  east  and  after- 
ward southeast,  receiving  the  Sokoto,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Benue,  which  comes  from  the 
mountains  south  of  Lake  Tchad.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Niger  is  called  the  JoUba,  and  is 
flanked  by  several  great  swampy  lakes ;  it  after- 
ward acquires  the  name  of  Quorra  or  Kawarra. 
In  the  northern  part  of  its  course  it  touches  on 
the  great  desert.  It  is  navigable  for  ligfat  ves- 
sels above  Timbuktu.  Between  the  Sokoto  and 
the  Benue  it  is  interrupted  by  shoals  and  rodcs 
to  below  Boussa.  From  the  junction  it  flows 
due  south  to  the  ocean,  where  it  forms  a  wide 
alluvial  delta  and  enters  by  a  number  of  mouths, 
the  most  distant  of  which  are  200  miles  apart. 
The  main  channel  is  called  the  Hun:  The  drain- 
age area  of  the  Niger  is  810,000  square  miles. 
The  Kongo,  the  second  in  extent  of  basin  and 
the  greatest  in  volume  of  the  African  rivers, 
flows  from  different  slopes  of  the  same  water- 
sheds as  the  Zambezi.  Its  identification  with 
the  Lualaba,  the  great  stream  discovered  by 
Livingstone  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  was 
established  by  Stanley  in  1876-77.  this  enterpris- 
ing traveler  having  descended  tne  river  to  the 
Atlantic  from  a  point  in  the  interior  west  of 
Tanganyika.  The  Lukuga,  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  discovered  _^  Cameron,  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Lualaba.  The  Chambeze,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  between  Lakes  Nyassa 
and  Tanganyika,  is  the  remotest  source  of  the 
Kongo  system.  It  falls  into  Lake  Bangweolo, 
from  wluch  it  issues  under  the  name  Luapula 
and  flows  north  to  Lake  Mweru ;  from  the  north 
side  of  this  lake  issues  the  Lualaba,  which 
passes  through  a  ma^ficent  series  of  lake-like 
expansions  and  receives  numerous  tributaries. 
Below  Stanley  Falls  it  receives  the  Lomami, 
and  above  Stanley  Pool  the  Kwa,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kasai-Sankuru 
system  with  the  Lukuallu  or  Kwango.  Other 
tributaries  come  from  the  south  and  in  the 
north  it  is  fed  by  the  Ubangi,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Welle-Makua,  comes  from  the 
water-parting  between  the  Nileand  Kongo  sys- 
tems. The  total  length  of  the  Kongo  is  about 
3,000  miles,  and  its  drainage  area  1,45(^X10 
square    miles.    Unlike    most    of    the    African  -.^^I^ 
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rivers,  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo  forms  an  es- 
tuary. It  is  estimated  to  pour  into  the  ocean 
a  lanfer  body  of  water  tlmn  the  Mississi[ipi. 
The  Kwanza  rises  in  the  Mossunba  Mountains 
and  curves  northwest  to  the  ocean.  Lilce  most 
African  rivers,  its  upper  course  is  intemipted 


e  watershed  and  flows  southwest  to  the  At- 
lantic. From  it  south  to  the  Orange  River  fol- 
lows a  dry  belt,  through  which  no  considerable 
river  flows  to  the  sea.  The  Orange,  though  it 
rises  near  the  east  coast,  and  flows  nearly  across 
the  south  part  of  the  continent,  passes  for  ttie 
greater  part  of  its  course  through  a  desert 
region,  receiving  no  tributaries,  and  is  a  shallow 
Stream.  Its  headwaters,  the  Vaal  and  the  Nu 
Gariep,  rise  on  opposite  slopes  of  the  Draken- 
berg  Mountains  and  flow  to  their  junction 
round  opposite  sides  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  The  Great  Fish  River,  which  drains 
Great  Namaqualand,  enters  the  Orange  River 
near  the  termination  of  its  course. 

The  rivers  which  reach  the  ocean  do  not  ac- 
count for  the  whole  drainage  of  Africa.  There 
are  two  great  and  numerous  smaller  tracts  from 
whii^  no  large  river  reaches  the  sea.  The  two 
great  areas  of  internal  drainage  correspond 
with  the  two  great  deserts.  That  of  the  north 
desert  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  square  miles. 
As  already  indicated,  it  is  furrowed  with  water- 
courses in  every  direction,  which  lose  them- 
selves in  the  sand.  The  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which 
is  usually  dry,  but  intermittently  flows  out  of 
Lake  Tchad,  tenninates  in  a  salt  lagoon  on  the 
border  of  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  lake. 
In  the  south  the  Zuga  or  Botletle,  which  forms 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ngami,  in  -  the  Kalahari 
desert,  loses  itself  in  salt  laRoons  at  greater  or 
less  distance,  according  to  the  supply  of  water. 
A  region  of  inland  drainage,  with  salt  lagoons, 
also  exists  between  the  Victoria  Nyania  and 
the  coast  range  of  mountains.  In  the  low  coast 
land  east  of  Abyssinia  the  Hawash  River  loses 
itself  in  the  sands  before  reaching  the  sea;  and 
the  Webi,  as  already  stated,  which  flows  south 
from  the  Somali  Peninsula  to  near  the  equator, 
likewise  terminates  in  a  salt  lagoon  on  the 
border  of  the  ocean.  The  Onto  flows  into  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Rudolf. 

Lakes. —  The  only  lake  of  considerable  ex- 
tent north  of  lat.  5°  N.  is  Lake  Tchad,  an 
enormous  flooded  swamp  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions of  level  and  area  (10,000-20,000  square 
miles),  which  imtil  1911-12  seemed  to  be  dr>ing 
up  but  since  then  has  slow^  increased  in  size. 
Lake  Tsana  in  Central  Abyssinia,  the  salt 
Lake  AsaJ  in  the  east  and  Lakes  E^bel  and 
Abayo  in  Gallaland,  are  comparatively  small. 
Between  5°  N.  and  15°  S.  is  a  series  of 
lakes  forming  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  continent  Almost  in  a  Une,  beginnii^ 
in  the  south,  are  Lakes  Nyassa,  Tanganyika, 
Lift),  Albert  Edward,  Albert,  all  lying  ui  more 
or  less  elongated  rifts  or  gorges.  The  series  is 
continued  by  Lakes  Rudolf  (salt)  and  Stefanie 
in  the  northeast,  and,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, by  the  ancient  lake  now  the  Red  Sea  and 
by  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine.  The  great  Vio 
toria  Nyania,  C  32,167  square  miles,  the  laigest 
fresh  water  lake  in  the  world  after  I-ake 
Superior,  which  touches  the  equator  on  the 
north,  is  of  a  different  type,  as  are  Lake  Bang- 
weolo  (another  flooded  swamp)  on  the  south 


of  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Mweru  in  the  north 
of  Bangweolo.  Lake  Rikwa  or  Leopold,  be- 
tween Nyassa  and  Taneanyike,  is  partly  of  the 
rift  type,  while  Lake  Ngami  in  the  Kalahari 
region  is  a  swamp  which  sometimes  dries  up. 
Lake  Leopold  II  and  Lake  Malumba  arc  at- 
tached to  the  lower  K<HigD.  Lake  Dilolo  is  in 
.  the  swampy  region  forming  part  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Kongo  and  the  Zamben. 
There  are  numerous  salt  lagoons  in  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  Sahara. 

Climate — The  climate  of  Africa  is  mainly 
influenced  by  the  fact  that,  except  the  countries 
on  the  north  and  south  coasts,  it  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  tropics.  The  equator,  as  al- 
ready observed,  cuts  it  nearly  through  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  it  belongs  in  latitudinal,  though  un- 
equally in  longitudinal  extension,  to  the  north 
and  south  tropics.  It  is  the  only  continent 
which  extends  unbroken  from  the  north  to  the 
south  tropics  and  is  consequently  the  hottest  of 
alt.  The  two  sections  north  and  south  of  the 
equator  have,  as  has  already  been  observed,  in 
some  respects  a  very  considerable  resemblance 
in  their  general  features,  the  chief  modifying 
dramistances  being  the  greater  elevation  and 
the  smaller  longitudinal  extenaon  of  the 
southern  division,  which,  by  bringing  it  more 
within  the  influences  of  the  ocean,  lends  to 
modify  its  climate. 

In  the  belt  immediately  under  the  equator, 
bod)  north  and  south,  vegetation  is  intense  and 
rain  abundant.  For  about  10  degrees  north  and 
south  we  find  true  tropical  forests,  mainly  to  the 
west  of  thereat  lakes,  on  the  middle  and  upper 
Kongo  and  its  affluents  and  alons  a  belt  of  the 
west  coast  in  the  Niger  region.  To  the  east  of 
the  great  lakes,  where  the  rainfall  is  not  so 
abundant,  are  considerable  areas  of  poor 
steppe  and  scrub  country,  and  generally  over 
the  tropical  region  the  trees  are  scattered  and 
the  countiy  more  park-like  than  forestal.  Atii- 
mal  life,  from  herds  of  elephants  to  innumer- 
able swarms  of  insects,  abounds  in  these  luxuri- 
ant regions.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the 
equatorial  belt,  as  the  rainfall  diminishes,  the 
forest  region  is  succeeded  by  open  pastoral  and 
agricultural  country.  This  pastoral  l>elt  ex- 
tends, in  the  north,  across  the  Sudan,  from 
Senegambia  to  Abyssinia;  on  the  south  from 
Angola  atid  Benguela  to  the  Zambezi.  This  is 
followed  by  the  rainless  regions  of  the  Sahara 
on  the  north  and  the  Kalahari  desert  on  the 
south,  extending  beyond  the  tropics  and  border- 
ing on  the  agncultural  and  pastoral  countries 
of  the  north  and  south  coasts,  which  lie  entirely 
in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  winds  and  rains  in  Africa  are  chiefly 
produced  by  the  successive  exposure  of  the 
various  intertropical  belts  to  the  vertical  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  south  winds  on  the  west  coast 
and  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean  exercise 
the  principal  modifying  influence.  From  March 
to  September  the  southwest  monsoon  blows 
from  Africa  to  Asia,  and  during  the  remaininR 
months  the  northeast  monsoon  blows  toward 
the  African  coast.  The  indrauf^t  of  air  charged 
with  moisture,  at  the  seasons  when  the  sun  is 
overhead,  produces  the  rainy  seasons  within  the 
tropics,  and  as  the  incessant  rarefaction  of  the 
Mr  by  heat  continually  draws  in  fresh  supplies, 
■    '  "  ■  the  whole  abundant,  varying 
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on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  rainfall  exceeds  350 
inches,  tboueh  in  Somaliland  there  are  almost 
rainless  patches.  Near  the  tropics,  to  which  the 
sun  comes  only  once  a  year,  there  is  only  a  sin- 
gle rainy  season,  while  in  the  central  part  of  the 
cone,  which  the  sun  traverses  twice  in  his  pas- 
sage between  the  tropics,  there  are  two  distinct 
rainy  seasons,  a  greater  and  a  l«s,  according 
as  the  wind  is  in  a  direction  which  brings  more 
or  less  moisture,  except  in  some  places  in  the  in- 
terior, where  the  two  r^ny  seasons  are  so  pro' 
traded  as  to  blend  into  one,  lasting,  as  in  the 
Manyuema  country,  from  September  to  July,  or 
in  some  other  parts  even  longer.  The  rainy 
season  usually  begins  soon  after  the  sun  has 
reached  his  zenith,  but  on  the  east  coast  the 
monsoon  charged  with  the  moisture  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  brings  it  earlier.  In  the  deserts, 
as  already  observed,  there  is  hardly  any  rain; 
and  this  applies  also  to  EgypL  which  but  for 
the  Nile  would  be  no  better  than  the  Sahara. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  rainlessness  of  the  des-. 
erts  is  the  direction  of  the  winds,  which  causes 
the  chief  moisture-bearing  currents  to  pass,  be- 
fore reaching  them,  over  hot  and  thirsty  re- 
gions which  deprive  them  of  thrir  moisture; 
and  especially  the  mountain  screens  which  in- 
tercept the  moisture  of  the  winds  both  from 
northeast  and  southwest.  Another  cause  is  the 
want  of  elevated  regions  to  attract  the  moisture 
actually  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the 
higher  r<^ons  of  the  desert  periodical  rains  do 
occur,  llie  hi^  mountains  of  the  east  plateau 
and  the  intervening  tropica!  regions  deprive 
the  northeast  monsoon  of  all  its  moisture  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  Kalahari  desert.  Hence  the 
apparently  anomalous  circumstance  that  the 
^eatest  neat  is  found  after  the  equatorial  re- 

S'on  is  passed.  The  rapid  radiation  of  heat  in 
e  desert  causes  a  very  great  fall  of  temi>era- 
ture  after  the  sun  is  down,  so  that  sometimes 
frosts  are  generated,  and  this  in  some  measure 
supplies  the  want  of  rain  by  condensing  the 
moisture  in  dew.  In  the  desert,  too,  scorching 
winds  are  generated  full  of  fine  particles  of 
sand,  those  of  the  north  afBicting  Egypt  and 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  and 
those  on  the  west  coast  known  as  the  bamiat- 
tan.  The  average  summer  temperature  in  the 
Sahara  is 97  degrees  or  tnore;  the  hottest  partis 
in  Nubia,  where  the  Arabs  say  the  soil  is  like  a 
fire  and  the  wind  hke  a  flame.  The  coasts  of 
tropical  Africa,  especially  the  west  coasL  where 
colonial  settlements  have  been  formed,  have 
been  found  to  have  a  deadly  climate  for 
fordgners. 

Geology  and  Hinerali.— The  geology  of 
Africa  is  little  known.  Very  ancient  crystal- 
line rocks  are  found  rising  into  mountain  ranges 
and  sometimes  spread  over  large  areas.  Most 
of  the  rocks  that  overlie  them  belong  to  the 
older  formations,  so  that  the  continent  as  a 
whole  is  supposed  to  be  of  very  ancient  date. 
The  sands  which  cover  so  large  an  area  are  be- 
lieved to  be  mainly  of  aeolian  origin,  and  not  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  water.  The 
porous  clay  found  so  abundantly  in  West  Africa 
IS  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  region 
around  Tanganyika  is  of  Jurassic  ori^n. 
Around  the  great  lakes  are  abundant  evidences 
of  enormous  volcanic  activity  at  no  very  remote 
date;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  active  volcanoes 
arc  not  nnknown.     Tanganyika,  according  to 


recent  views,  may  at  one  period  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  sea.  Salt  is  abundant,  though 
often  scarce  from  want  of  communication  and 
working  oi^nization.  Gold  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  southern  Africa  from  the  Transvaal 
region  to  the  Zambezi,  and  a  number  of  very 
pt^uctive  mines  opened  up  industries  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Mashonaland.  Diamonds  have 
been  foimd  in  large  numbers,  and  in  apparently 
inexhaustible  supply,  on  the  Vaal  River  and  its 
tributaries,  in  Cape  Colony  and  Orange  River 
Colony.  In  the  southern  central  district,  par- 
ticularly the  country  of  Katanga,  iron  and  cop- 
per are  found,  and  are  worked  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  LuaUba. 
Copper  is  also  found  in  Loanda,  iron  in  Angola, 
and  lead,  tin,  iron  and  copper  in  Great  Nama- 
quatand;  iron,  copper  ana  coal  are  found  in 
Natal  and  Cape  Colony. 

Vegetatioii.— The  centre  of  Africa  pos- 
sesses, as  already  mentioned,  an  exuberant 
tropical  vegetation.  In  the  equatorial  districts 
dense  forests  are  found  with  trees  of  enormous 
size  and  luxuriant  climbing  plants.  The  open 
.pastoral  belt  at  the  extremities  of  the  tropics  is 
distinguished  by  a  rich  and  varied  flora.  A 
special  characteristic  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  is  the  remarkable 
variety,  size  and  beauty  of  the  heaths,  some  of 
which  grow  to  12  or  15  feet  and  form  minia- 
ture forests.  Cycadacex  and  bulbous  and  or- 
chidaceous plants,  aloes  and  other  succulent 
plants  also  abound.  The  baobab  or  monkey- 
bread  tree,  first  discovered  by  Adanson  in  Sen- 
egal, is  found  from  the  Sudan  to  Lake  Ngami. 
Acercias,  Euphorbias  and  palms  of  one  variety 
or  another  are  diffused  over  almost  every  part 
of  Africa.  The  date  palm  is  the  special  char- 
acteristic of  the  desert,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  and  there  it  forms  the  principal  means 
of  subsistence.  Il  is  also  cultivated  as  a  garden 
plant  in  the  northern  coast  regions.  This  dis- 
trict as  well  as  Egypt  has  an  ancient  celebrity 
for  its  fertility  in  grain.  Wheat  and  maize  are 
cultivated,  fruit  trees  also  abound,  and  groves 
of  oranges  and  olives  relieve  the  landscape. 
The  castor  oil  plant,  the  fig  tree,  the  dwarf 
palm  and  the  lotus,  lormerly  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  food,  are  here  d^racteristic  forms. 
The  common  oak,  the  cork  oak  and  the  pine 
form  the  staple,  and  the  cypress,  myrtle,  ar- 
butus and  fragrant  tree  heaths  the  omameuta 
of  the  woods.  The  pastoral  tropical  belt  pre- 
sents a  different  order  of  vegetation.  Besides 
the  baobab,  the  cabbage  palm,  the  oil  palm,  the 
wax  palm,  the  shea  butter  tree,  the  cotton  tree, 
the  African  oak  and  the  mangrove  here  pre- 
vail; rice  and  maize  are  cultivated;  the  prin- 
cipal fruits  arc  the  banana,  pawpaw,  custard 
apide,  lemon,  orange  and  tamarind.  Many  val- 
uable limber  trees  and  India-rubber  plants  are 
found  in  various  forms,  as  trees  and  as  climb- 
ing plants,  in  abundance  both  iu  east  and  west 
tropical  Africa.  The  prevalent  plants  of  this 
district  are  also  found  in  the  fertile  parts  of 
Nubia.  To  the  northeast  of  this  region  frankin- 
cense, fflyrili,  cinnamon  and  cassia  abound.  The 
coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  the  southern  Abys- 
sinian region,  and  also  of  western  tropical 
Africa,  where  it  forms  thick  woods.  This 
plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  transported  from 
Africa  to  Arabia.  Abyssinia,  though  coffee  and 
spices  are  native  products,  possesses  generally. 
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from  its  elevation,  the  vegetation  of  a  tem- 
perate region.  The  swamps  of  the  troiHcal  re- 
^on  abound  with  papyrus.     The  cassava,  yam, 

Sigeon-pea  and  ground-nut  are  cultivatea  as 
read  plants. 
Animals.— The  fauna  of  Africa  is  extensive 
and  varied,  and  numerous  species  of  mammals 
are  peculiar  to  the  continent  According  to  a 
sdentific  view  of  the  geijgraphical  distribution 
of  animals,  the  northwest  of  Africa  belongs  to 
the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  while  the  rest  of 
the  continent  forms  the  Ethiopian  region.  Af- 
rica possesses  numerous  speaes  of  the  order 
Quadnimana  (apes  and  monkeys),  all  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  it  They  abound  especially  in 
the  tropics.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  chim- 
panzee and  the  ^rilla.  The  lion  is  the  typical 
carnivore  of  Africa.  Latterly  he  has  been  dnven 
from  the  coast  settlements  to  the  interior,  where 
be  still  rei^s  king  of  the  forest  lliere  are 
three  varieties,  the  Barbary,  Senegal  and  Cape 
lions.  The  leopard  and  panther  rank  next  to 
the  lion  among  the  carnivora.  Hyenas  of  more 
than  one  species  and  jackals  are  found  all  over 
Africa.  Elephants  in  large  herds  abound  in  the 
forests  of  the  tropical  regions,  and  their  tusks 
form  a  leading  article  of  commerce,  These  are 
larger  and  heavier  than  those  of  Asiatic  ele- 
phants. The  elephant  is  not  a  domestic  animal 
in  Africa  as  it  is  in  Asia.  The  rhinoceros  is 
found,  like  the  elephant,  in  middle  and  southern 
Africa.  Hippopotami  abound  in  many  of  the 
large  rivers  and  the  lakes.  The  lebra  and 
qua^iga  were  numerous  in  central  and  southern 
Afnca,  but  the  latter  is  said  to  be  now  en< 
tirely  extinct  Of  antelopes,  the  most  numerous 
and  characteristic  of  the  ruminating  animals  of 
Africa,  at  least  50  species  arc  considered  pecu- 
liar to  this  continent,  of  which  23  used  to  occur 
in  Cape  Colony.  The  giraffe  is  found  in  the 
interior  and  is  exclusively  an  African  animal. 
Several  species  of  wild  buffaloes  roam  in  the 
interior,  and  the  Asiatic  buffalo  has  been  nat- 
uralized in  the  north.  The  camel,  common  in  the 
north  as  a  beast  of  burden,  has  no  doubt  been 
introduced  from  Aaa.  The  horse  and  the  ass 
are  highly  developed  in  the  Barbary  States.  The 
cattle  of  Abyssinia  and  Bomu  have  horns  of  im- 
mense siie  but  extremely  tight.  In  Barbary  and 
the  Ca^  of  Good  Hope  me  sheep  are  broad- 
tailed  ;  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  they  are  long-legged 
and  short'tailcd.  Goats  are  in  some  parts  more 
rous  than  sheep,  especially  in  the  Sudan 
1  Abyssinia.  Dogs  are  numerous,  but  cats 
rare,  in  Egypt  and  Barbary.  The  former  in  the 
northern  towns  serve  as  scavengers.  Bears  and 
foxes  are  found  only  in  the  north.  The  im- 
mense herds  of  game  which  formerly  abounded 
in  many  parts  of  Africa  were  diminisMng  so 
rapidly  that  in  1900  measures  for  their  protec- 
tion were  laid  down  by  an  intern ational  conven- 
tion, and  game  reserves  have  been  established 
in  British  Africa,  Somaliland  and  elsewhere. 
Tlie  birds  of  northern  Africa  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Asiatic  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  the  rest  of  Africa  they  show 
more  resemblance  to  those  of  Australasia. 
Many  of  the  African  birds  are  famed  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  such  as  the  sun- 
birds,  bee-eaters,  rollers,  plantain-eaters,  par- 
rots and  Idngfishers.  The  ostrich  is  found 
neafly  all  over  Africa,  but  especially  in  the 
desert.    A  remarkable  bird  of  southern  Africa 


b  the  secretary-bird  or  serpent-eater,  which 
renders  great  service  to  the  inhabitants  by  ki!l- 
ing  seritents.  Another  peculiar  bird  of  South 
Africa  is  the  little  honey-guide  (o.v.),  which 
points  out  the  nests  of  t>ee$.  The  whale-headed 
stork,  remarkable  for  its  enormous  beak,  may 
also  be  mentioned  Owls,  falcons,  eagles  and 
vultures  are  numerous.  Water-fowl  are  abun- 
dant on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  there  are  many 
species  of  quails  and  partridges.  One  spedes 
of  gallinaceous  bird,  the  guinea-fowl,  has  been 
domesticated  in  other  countries.  Reptiles,  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  are  comparativelv 
few.  The  largest  is  the  crocodile,  which 
abounds  in  the  great  rivers  and  tropical  l^es. 
There  are  several  species  of  venomous  serpents, 
including  the  horned  viper  and  the  African 
cobra.  The  chameleon  Is  common.  The  rivers 
and  coasts  abound  with  fish  of  numerous  spe- 
des, and  some  of  them  of  the  most  brilliant 
coloring.  Insects  are  numerous.  Among  the 
more  troublesome  Species  are  the  locust,  tsetse 
and  white  ant. 

InhabltantB,  CIvlUzatioa,  etc.— There  is 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  races  in  the 
north  and  east  of  the  great  desert  and  those 
in  central  Sudan  and  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the 
south.  The  main  elements  of  the  population  of 
north  Africa,  includinff  Egypt  and  Abyssinia, 
are  Hamitic  and  Semitic,  but  in  the  north  the 
Hamite  Berbers  are  mingled  with  peoples  of  the 
same  race  as  those  of  prehistoric  southern  Eu- 
rope and  other  types  of  various  origins,  and  in 


northern  region,  and  even  in  the  western  Sahara 
and  central  Sudan,  and  far  down  the  east  coast 
as  traders.  The  Somalis  and  Gallas  are  mainly 
Hamitic.  In  central  Sudan  and  the  whole  of 
the  country  between  the  desert  and  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  the  population  is  pure  ne^ro  —  people  of 
the  black,  flat-  or  broad-nosed,  thick-lipped  type, 
with  narrow  heads,  woolly  hair,  high  cheek- 
bones and  prognathous  jaws.  Scattered  among 
them  are  peoples  of  a  probably  Hamitic  slock. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  narrow  southern  section 
of  Africa  is  inhabited  by  what  are  known  as  the 
Bantu  races,  of  which  the  Zulu  or  Kaffir  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  The  languages  of  the  Bantu 
peoples  are  all  of  the  same  structure,  even 
though  the  physical  type  vary  some  resembling 
the  true  negro  and  others  having  prominent 
noses  and  comparatively  thin  lips.  The  Bush- 
men of  southern  Africa  are  of  a  different  type 
from  the  Bantu,  probably  the  remains  of  an  abo- 
riginal population,  ^ile  the  Hottentots  are  ap- 
parently a  mixture  of  Bushmen  and  Kaffirs. 
Scattered  over  centr^  Africa,  mainly  ill  the  for- 
est regions,  are  pygmy  tribes,  who  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  aboriginal 
population.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Madagascar  are  of  Malay  affinities.  "Hie  total 
population  is  estimated  at  about  140^000,000. 

As  regards  religion,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  heathens  of  the  lowest  type. 
Mohammedanism  possesses  a  large  number  of 
adherents  in  norOiem  Africa  and  is  rapidly 
^reading  in  the  Sui^n.  Christianity  prevails 
cBiefly  among  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  the  Abys- 
sinians  and  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  the  lat- 
ter having  been  converted  in  recenttimes.  Else- 
where the  labors  of  the  missionaries  have 
been  attended  with  promisii^  success.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  1  2/5  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
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lation  are  RooUn  Catholics  and  1  9/10  per  cent 
Protestants.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  conti- 
neot,  notwithstanding  European  coloniiation, 
dvitizatioD  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  in  the 
Kongo  region  cannibahsm  is  still  preva- 
lent Slavery  is  still  practised  in  many 
parts  and  polygamy  is  widespread.  Yet  in 
various  r^ons  the  natives  who  have  not  come 
in  contact  with  a  higher  civilization  show  con- 
siderable skill  in  agriculture  and  various  me- 
chanical arts,  as  in  weaving  and  metal- worldog. 
Among  articles  exported  from  Africa  are  gold 
and  (^monds,  palm  oil,  ivory,  wool,  ostrich 
feathers,  esparto,  cotton,  caoutdiouc,  etc.  See 
paiagraph  Commercial  Conditions  at  end  of  this 

I/aagoages.— The  lan^^uages  spoken  on  the 
continent  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
thote  native  to  Africa  and  those  brought  in 
from  outside;  the  former  including  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Negroid,  Hottentot-Bushman 
and  Hamitic,  the  latter  Aryan,  Malay  and  Se- 
mitic; and  the  latter  again  into  the  pure  lan- 
guages OT  patois  of  recent  immigrants  or  trad- 
ers and  those  which  have  become  naturalized 
tnr  time  and  change  into  virtually  native  tongues 
themselves. 

The  first  division  of  the  extra- African 
ton^^s  comprises:  (1)  Pure  English  in  South 
Afnca  and  Liberia,  j>ure  French  in  Algeria  and 
the  scattered  trading  settlements  elsewhere. 
(2)  Four  "Creole*  dialects:  the  Mediterranean 
■lingua  franca*  or  trade  jargon;  the  English 
Creole  or  West  African  Kni-English;  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  Portuguese  Creole;  andtheBoer 
and  Hottentot  Dutch  Creole.  The  last  three  are 
&iropean  in  stodc,  but  with  much  African 
fritom^  inflectional  and  syntactical  mixture  and 
mfluence.  The  second  division  includes  the 
Malay  or  Malagasy  of  Madagascar  and  the 
Semitic  tongues  of  the  northeast.  These  last  are 
(a)  Pure  Arabic  (the  Latin  of  Africa,  the  uni- 
versal language  of  social  intercourse  and  trade 
i^rever  Mdiammeilanistn  prevails),  including 
the  Egratian,  Sudani,  Maghreb  and  Muscat  dia- 
lects; (d)  mixed,  as  the  Abyssinian  dialect^ 
derived  from  the  ancient  Geei  (q.v),  Tigr6  and 
Tigriaa,  Amharic  (originally  of  southern  Abys- 
sinia, but  now  the  diief  tongueof  thecountry), 
Harari  of  the  Galia  county,  Gura^iie,  etc  All 
these  were  brought  in  by  Semitic  mvaders. 

The  native  African  stocks  are  classed  in 
English  books  mainly  according  to  the  system 
adopted  from  Friedrich  Miiller  by  R.  N.  C-iist  in 
his  'Modem  Languages  of  Africa';  later  Ger- 
man Africanists  prefer  that  of  Lepsius,  the  chief 
difierence  bein^  on  the  relations  of  Bantu  and 
Negro  or  Nigntic. 

1.  Negroid.  This  has  three  main  divisions: 
(a)  Bantu,  a  pure  language.  This  immense 
group  occupies,  with  enclaves  of  Hottentot- 
Bushman  and  Pygmy,  the  whole  vast  triangle 
from  the  Kamerun  west  and  Zanzibar  east  down 
to  the  Cape,  or  pretty  much  all  Africa  south  of 
the  equator.  All  its  components  (for  which  see 
Bamttj)  have  one  grammar  thou^  different 
vocabularies;  the  greatest  and  peniaps  purest 
representatives  of  it  are  the  Zulus  or  Kaffirs 
and  their  neighbors  the  Se-chuana.  (b)  Ni- 
gntic, Negro  or  Sudan-Negro,  between  the  Sa- 
hara and  the  equator.    Ethno logically,  the  races 


inq»ossibiIity  of  grouping  them  with  any  others, 
though  Lepsius  Qiinlu  them  degenerated  Bantu, 
—  a  conclusioD  scouted  by  others,  the  affinities 
being  very  faint.  They  are  many  and  to  all 
aj^earance  totally  unrelated,  so  diverse  and  pe- 
culiar are  the  idioms;  some,  however,  think  they 
show  marked  characteristics  in  commoiL  Th^ 
doubtless  represent  the  oldest  races  on  the  con- 
tinent, wandering  in  small  hostile  bands  and 
changing  their  dialects  almost  from  generation 
to  generation,  like  all  such  petty  camps  with 
unfixed  traditions  and  no  general  intercourse; 
and  nwy  well  have  scores  or  hundreds  of 
'languages'  among  them  with  no  traceable 
connection,  (c)  The  Nuba-Fulahor  Ful;  some- 
times called  the  Nilotic,  from  its  main  seat  in 
the  Nile  valley  from  Nubia  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  with  isolated  tribes  farther  out,  as 
the  Barea  and  fCunama  on  the  northern  border  of 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Masai  and  Oigob  southwest 
Others  dispute  the  inclusion  of  me  Futah,  con- 
sidering it  a  tongue  by  itself;  pernaps  a  mon- 
grel, more  likely  a  family  as  aoove^which  has 
g'dced  up  some  Hamitic  words.  The  Dinka, 
ari  and  Shilluk  are  its  chief  families  aloi^ 
the  Nile,  the  Lur  or  Shuli  and  Madi  being  the 
last  to  the  south;  west  of  the  valley  it  shades 
into  the  Nigritic  chaos. 

2.  The  Hottentot-Bushman.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dwarf  tribes,  and  its  relations  to 
others  or  itself  are  vigorously  debated.  Miiller 
thou^t  it  represented  two  ethnological  and  lin- 
^stic  divisions.  Lepsius  thinks  it  one,  Bantu 
in  race  and  Hamitic  in  language ;  but  his  con- 
clusions are  not  accepted.  Besides  the  main 
stock  in  southern  Africa,  this  group  includes  the 
Pygmy  dialects  in  central  Africa;  it  is  denied 
that  they  have  kept  their  original  languages,  but 
this  is  true  of  many  others,  and  the  ethnological 
and  linguistic  proUems  have  no  necessary  rela- 

3.  Hamitic.  This  includes  (a)  the  Libj;an 
or  Berber  dialects  spoken  across  North  Africa 
from  the  Canaries  to  E^gypt  —  probably  changed 
scores  of  times  from  top  to  bottom ;  (b)  the 
ancient  Egyptian,  with  the  four  dialects  of  its 
descendant  Coptic  (extinct  save  as  the  ritual 
language  of  the  Coptic  Church) ;  (c)  the  non- 
Semitic  or  Kushite  Abyssinian  dialects  (for- 
merly called  Punic,  sometimes  Ethiopic,  which 
was  more  generally  applied  to  Gecz)  ;  as  fii- 
ihari  (see  Bisharik),  the  ancient  Bedja,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  Danakil  (q.v.)  or 
E>ankali,  native  name  Afar,  between  Al^ssinia, 
Massowa  and  Obok;  Somali  and  Galla,  in  their 
countries;  Agau  (throu^  Abyssinia,  the  users 
beUeved  to  be  its  abongines,  with  dialects  as 
Chamir,  Quara,  etc) j  Saho,  between  Abyssinia 
and  Aduhs  Bay;  Kafta,  Kullo  etc,  in  the  high- 
lands south  of  Al^ssinia.  The  Fulah  group 
(see  above)  and  the  Haussas  in  Sokoto  have 
some  Hamitic  admixture.  These  Hamite  tribes 
are  much  mixed,  geographically  or  more  in- 
timately, with  Semitic  and  Negro  tribes  or  ele- 

"Equatorial*  is  a  name  given  in  1889  ty 
Mnller  to  a  group  of  Negro  tribes  south  of 
Darfur,  of  which  he  wished  to  make  a  new 
family;  the  Nyam^Nyam  and  Monbuttu  were 
the  chief.  All  are  of  a  lighter  color  than  the 
hrpical  Negro,  and  their  lan^ua^s  are  more 
distinctive  still.  As  above  said,  it  is  probable 
that  many  such  groups  can  be  segregated  on 
the  best  of  grounds. 
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Srstenu  of  Writings— Africa  has  four  liy- 
infT  systems  (not  countinK  the  fossil  Coptic 
OT  the  European  used  by  taose  races)  and  lias 
had  four  now  represented  only  by  inscriptions 
□f  papyri.  The  latter  are:  (1)  Ancient  Ksyp- 
tian,  passioi;  from  hieroglyphics  (a  mixture  of 
ideograms  and  syllables)  through  the  cursive 
hieratic  to  the  more  cursive  demotic,  the  or- 
dinary; script  of  business  life.  A  few  of  the 
demotic  characters  are  preserved  in  the  ritual 
Coptic  (2)  Andent  Phtznician,  the  ancestor  of 
all  Western  alphabets.  (3)  Ancient  Ethiopian, 
used  for  the  native  tongue  around  Napata  and 
Meroe.  It  was  cursive  and  borrowed,  ont  it  is 
.  not  known  from  whence,  nor  what  lai^uage  it 
represents.  (4)  Ancient  Libyan  or  Numidian, 
borrowed  from  southern  Arabia  and  read  from 
the  bottom  up.  There  are  many  inscriptions 
in  it  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  some  of  which  have 
been  deciphered;  the  first  was  the  celebrated 
bilingual  inscription  o£  Takka.  The  living  sys- 
tems are  practically  those  o£  the  Mamites  and 
Semites,  the  odiers  being  mostly  below  the  grade 
of  civiliiation  which  uses  such  things ;  ana  both 
the  former  use  Semitic  systems.    The  four  are; 

1.  The  only  one  developed  in  a  Negro  tribe, 
and  with  one  exception  the  only  one  actually  in- 


Mountain,  devised  about  1834  by  Doalu  Bukere, 
a  native  with  a  rough  knowledge  of  European 
printing.  It  was  not  an  alphabetic  system,  but 
a  syllaoary,  with  complicated  diaracters  like 
hieroglj^hics.  It  was  later  used  for  Mohatn' 
medan  missionary  work,  but  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  European  system,  the  Christian 
missionanes  refusing  to  employ  it. 

2.  That  of  the  Touaregs  or  Saharan  Ber- 
bers, called  tifinagken.  It  seems  to  be  a  d^ 
scendant  of  the  ancient  Libyan,  to  which  it  is 
similar  in  reading  from  the  bottom  up. 

3.  The  Arabic  used  by  all  who  wish  to 
write  the  great  language  of  Mohammedan 
Africa,  the  general  medium  of  social  and  busi- 
ness communication.  It  is  also  widely  used  to 
write  other  African  languages :  by  the  Berbers 
and  Suahelis  for  Libyan ;  by  the  people  of  Shoa 
for  Amharic  and  those  of  Harar  for  Harari;  by 
the  Malavs  of  Madagascar  and  by  the  Kaffirs. 

4.  The  Amharic,  used  largely  in  and  around 
Abyssinia ;  it  is  an  extension  and  modification 
of  the  ancient  Geez  or  Ethiopic,  which  there- 
fore we  have  not  classed  as  dead,  any  more  than 
the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets  can  be  so  called. 
It  is  written  from  left  to  right  like  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  the  other  Semitic  systems  being 
the  reverse;  and  the  vowels  are  indicated  by 
modifications  of  the  consonants  or  marks  added 
to  them,  making  it  a  semi-sylUbic  rather  than 
pure  aliJiabetic  system.  It  was  borrowed  from 
soulhem  Aratua,  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
4th  century  on  the  monuments  at  Axum,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Abyssinia. 

History  of  Discovery. — Although  in  ^jn/V^ 
and  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  (sec  Cas- 
TBAGE  and  Ecvft)  Africa  was  the  seat  of  re- 
mote and  comparatively  high  states  of  civilixa- 
tion,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the 
whole  of  central  Africa  was  a  blank;  it  is  now 
at  least  as  well  known  as  South  America.  The 
civttited  nations  of  the  ancient  world  approached 
Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  til]  the  in- 
troduction of  the  camel  in  the  7th  century  A.IL 


the  desert  was  an  insupM^ble  barrier  between 
the  Mediterranean  countries  and  central  Sudan. 
The  name  Africa  is  mythologically  associated 
with  Afer,  a  son  of  the  Libyan  Hercules ;  but 
this  is  onhr  an  eponym.  It  is  certainly  Phce- 
nician,  ana  probably  meant  'nomadic,*  a  term 
applied  In' the  Carthaginians  to  the  tribes  around. 
It  was  me  name  given  by  the  Romans  at  first 
only  to  a  small  district  of  Africa  in  the  immedi- 
ate nei^borhood  of  Carthage,  and  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  the  Roman  province  formed  cm 
the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The  Greeks  called 
Africa  Libya,  and  the  Romans  often  used  the 
same  name.  The  first  African  exploring  expe- 
dition on  record  is  that  moitioncd  by  Herodotus 
as  having  been  sent  by  Pharaoh  Necho  about 
the  end  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  to  circumnavigate 
the  continent  The  navigators,  who  were  Phte- 
nicians,  were  absent  three  years,  and  according 
to  report  they  accomplished  their  object  The 
story  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
and  was  for  long  generally  discredited,  but  re- 
cent authorities  of  weight  have  pronounced  in 
its  favor.  The  next  important  voyage  recorded 
is  that  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian,  down  die  west 
coast  probably  SO  Or  100  years  later.  He  passed 
a  river  with  crocodiles  and  river-horses,  and 
probaUy  reached  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea. 
Herodotus  also  mentions  some  young  men  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Nasaraones  (living  near  the  GuLf 
of  Sidra)  crossing  the  desert  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, ana  coming  to  a  great  river  where  they  saw 
crocodiles  and  black  men,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  could  have  been  the  Niger.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Egyptians  knew  the  Nile  be- 
yond the  ate  of  Khartum,  though  they  may  have 
sent  ships  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Somaliland  by 
the  Red  Sea.  Nero  sent  an  expedition  up  the 
Nile  which  seems  to  have  penetrated  up  the 
White  Nile ;  and  remains  of  Roman  origin  have 
been  founa  some  distance  into  the  Sahara. 
From  the  navigators  and  traders  that  frequented 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Ptolemy  may  have 
learned  that  die  Nile  issued  from  two  great  lakes 
about  the  equator.  Mohammedanism  was  car- 
ried into  North  Africa  in  the  7th  century  and 
very  rapidly  spread  to  the  Atlantic.  By  the  lOtii 
century  the  Arabs  bad  crossed  the  desert,  and 
between  diis  and  the  14tfa  century  Ar^  travelers 
visited  centt^  Sudan,  the  Niger  and  other 
regions,  and  till  comparatively  recently  they 
were  the  great  authorities  o '      " 

The  first  impulse  to  a  t 
ploration  of  Africa  was  giveii  uj  mc  i  unuuucss 
prince  known  as  Henry  the  Navigator,  who  in 
the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  set«  out  a 
series  of  expeditions  along  the  west  coast.  These 
were  continued  after  his  death,  so  that  in  I486 
Bartotomeu  Diaz  doubled  die  Cape  and  in 
1497  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  np  the  east  coast  as 
far  as  Mctmbasa,  and  thence  to  India.  Thus  for 
die  first  time  the  main  outline  of  the  African 
coast  was  laid  down.  Settlements  were  planted 
on  the  east  and'  west  coasts  by  Portuguese, 
French,  English,  Dutch  and  Brandenbui^ers, 
but  there  is  no  authentic  information  that  any 
European  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Maps  of 
the  16th  to  the  18lh  century  were  covered  with 
lakes  and  rivers,  but  these  were  swept  away  as 
unauthentic  by  D'Anville  in  the  middle  of  the 
tSth  century,  and  the  interior  left  a  blaidc  An 
elation  for  the  exploration  of  inner  Africa 
formed  in  London  in  1788.  Additions  were 
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made  to  geograpbr  under  its  aiis^ces  by  M ungo 
Part^  Homemann,  Burckhardt  and  others. 

Modem  African  exploration  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  James  Bruce,  who  penetrated  thitrarii 
Abyssinia  and  Sennar  to  the  beadwalers  of  the 
Blue  Nile  (1770-72).  He  was  followed  by 
MunKO  Farl^  who  reached  the  upper  course  of 
the  Nieer  or  JoUba,  and  whose  efiorts  to  ex- 
plore the  river  to  its  mouth  cost  him  bis  life 
(1795-1805).  Dr.  Lacerda,  a  Portuguese,  about 
the  tame  time  reached  the  caiHtstl  of  Ciaizembe, 
west  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  where  he  died. 
Homemann,  who  traveled  for  the  same  society 
as  Parte,  perished  in  the  desert  after  sending 
home  accounts  of  Bomu  and  the  ne^bcring 
sUtes.  In  1802-06  two  Portuguese  traders 
crossed  the  continent  from  Angola,  through 
Caiesibe's  dominions,  to  the  Portuguese  posse»- 
sions  on  the  Zambeu. 

In  1816  Captain  TuclKy,  in  command  of  a 
British  expedition,  sailed  up  the  Kongo,  which 
he  took  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  for  280 
ndles.  About  the  same  time  Major  Peddle, 
and  after  his  death  Captain  Clampbell,  led  a 
party  up  the  Senegal  through  the  Fula  or  Fel- 


country   of   the   Ashantis.      In    1818   a   French 
traveler,  Gaipard  Theodore  Mollien,  discovered 

the   sources  o£   the   Senegal,  Gambia  and   Rio      ,    ..__    ..  „. 

Grande.      In    1819   Ritchie   and   Lyon   traveled      was  joined  by  two  Gei 
from  Tripoli  to  Murauk.  and  in  1821  Maji        -     '     - 
Laing   made   some   important   jaumqrs   in   tl 
Uan^go  district  of  western  Africa.  In  1822-24 
!  explorations  were  made  i: 


accompanied  br  his  brother,  leaving  Badagry 
for  Bussa  in  March  1830,  ascended  the  river 
^iger  to  Yauri,  and  descending  from  thence 
reached  the  mouth  called  the  Nnai  in  November. 
In  1832  he  traced  other  mouths  of  the  river  up 
to  the  main  stream ;  and  the  identity  of  the  great 
river  which  passes  under  various  names  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  course  was  thus  established. 

In  the  south,  Livingstone,  who  was  stationed 
as  a  missionary  at  Kolobei^  in  1849,  passed 
througli  the  desert  of  Kalanari,  reached  the 
Zuga  or  Bolletle,  and  after  a  circuitous  route 
discovered  its  source  in  Lake  NgamL,  In  1851 
be  went  north  again,  proceeding  from  the  Ziura 
in  a  more  easterly  direction.  In  lat.  17°  2S' 
south,  and  between  long.  24°  30*  and  26°  50* 
east,  he  came  upon  numerous  rivers  flowing 
north,  which  were  reported  to  be  afBuents  of  a 
larger  river,  the  Zambezi. 

In  1848  and  1849  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  mis- 
sionaries stationed  near  Mombasa,  saw  the 
IGlima-Njaro  and  the  Kenia  Mountains.  In 
1851  Francis  (Walton,  starting  from  Walfisch 
Bar,  made  an  extensive  survey  of  the  Damara 
and  Ovampo  countries  in  which  he  found  high 
pastoral  and  ^ricultural  table-lands.  An  ex- 
pedition under  the  patronage  of  the  British 
government  started  from  Tripoli  in  1850  to  visit 
the  Sahara  and  the  regions  around  Lake  Tchad. 


Richardson,  the  originator  of  the  expedition, 
was  joined  by  two  Gemians,  Dts.  Overweg  and 
Barth.    In  crossing  the  desert  from  Murzuk  to 


and  western  Africa  by  Major  Denham,  Captain 
Clapperton  and  Dr.  Oudney,    '     '    '     '     ' 
ied  on  the  way.    The  travelei 
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on  the  way.    The  travelers  proceeded  from 

Tripoli    by    Muriuk  to   Lake   Tchad.     While 


Deidiam  examined  the  south  and  west  coasts  of 
the  lake,  Clapperton  proceeded  west  throui^ 
Bomn  to  Sokoto,  the  capital  of  the  Fellahtah 
country,  on  the  Sokoto,  an  affluent  of  the  Niger. 
Impressed  witfa  the  importance  of  establislang 
pc4itical  and  commercial  intercourse  with  this 
district,  Clapperton  organized  another  expedi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  reaching  Sokoto  from 
the  west  coast.  Setting  out  from  Badagry,  on 
the  east  of  Cape  0>ast  Castle,  7  Dec.  ISfS,  and 
passing  throu^  the  kingdom  of  Yoruta  he 
reached  the  Niger  at  Bussa.  Here  he  crossed 
the  river  and  Imversed  the  kingdom  of  Nupe 
to  Kano,  capital  of  the  Haussa  country,  which 
he  had  previously  visited,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Sokoto,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which, 
after  a  short  residence,  he  died.  His  servant, 
Richard  Lander,  returned  to  Kano  and  at- 
tenuited  to  proceed  south  through  the  kingdom 
of  Zegzeg.  but  was  compelled  by  the  natives  to 
return  to  Darroro,  from  which  he  reached  the 
coast 

W.  Allen,*  a  naval  officer,  about  this  time 
accompanied  a  mercantile  expedition  up  the 
Nieer,  which  he  surveyed  for  a  certain  distance, 
and  in  another  expedition  in  1848  the  same 
officer  revised  and  corrected  his  survey.  Major 
Laing  in  1826  crossed  the  desert  from  Tripoli 
to  limbuktu,  but  he  was  killed  on  his  return 
and  his  papers  lost.  Reni  Collie,  after  living 
for  some  years  on  the  Sene^l  coast  learning  the 
language  and  initiating  himself  into  the  re- 
ligjon  and  manners  of  the  Arabs,  made  in  1827- 
28  a  journey  to  Timbuktu,  and  thence  through 
die  great  desert  to  Morocco.    Richard  Lander, 


Lake  Tchad  Richardson  went  to  Kuka,  capita! 
of  Bomu,  Barth  to  Kano,  OverwM(  to  the 
narive  states  of  Mariadi  and  Guber.  Barth  and 
Overweg  met  again  at  Kuka  in  April  1851,  but 
in  the  mcantinme  Richardson  had  died.  Ovei^ 
weg  exfdored  the  lake  and  Barth  proceeded  on 
another  jourriey  south  to-  Massena,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bagirmi  On  his  return  the  deUh  of 
Overweg  left  him  to  prosecute  the  cnteipriss 
alone.  He  pn>cecded  to  Timbuktu  via  Kano, 
and  after  collecting  much  information  about  the 
Niger  and  its  tributaries,  over  a  great  part  of 
the  course  of  wUch  he  travekd  on  his  return 
to  Kuka,  he  reached  Tripoli  in  August  1S55. 
Dr.  Vogcl,  who  was  sent  to  join  Barth,  was  put 
to  death  at  Wadai  and  his  papers  were  lost. 

Dr.  Livingstone  began  another  journey  from 
Kolobeng  on  IS  Jan.  1853.  After  staying  a 
month  at  Linyante,  capital  of  the  Makotolo,  he 
proceeded  down  the  Cboht  to  Sesheke,  and 
thence  ascended  the  Leambye  (Zambezi)  to  the 
junction  of  the  Liba.  After  returning  to  Lin- 
yante,  and  taking  with  him  a  party  of  Makololo, 
be  again  set  ont  11  Nov.  1853,  reached  the  Liba 
27  December  and  proceeded  to  Lake  Dilolo, 
where  he  found  the  watershed  of  the  streams 
which  flow  north  and  south  (feeders  of  the 
Kongo  or  the  Zambezi)  at  a  level  of  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  his  return  journey  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  an  elevated  plateau 
here  crosses  the  country  and  forms  the  vrater- 
shed  of  the  whole  continent  He  next  crossed 
the  Cassabi  River,  and  on  4  April  he  readied  the 
banks  of  the  Kuango,  both  these  rivers  being 
affluents  of  the  Kongo.  Crossiiu;  the  Kuanga, 
he  reached  Loanda  on  31  May.  On  20  Septem- 
ber he  set  out  on  tus  return  journey,  and  fol- 
lowing pretty  nearly  the  route  by  which  he  had 
gone,  arrived  at  Linyante.    Starting  from  this 
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place  on  3  Nov.  1855,  he  reached  the  Zamb^ 
uid  proceeding  down  the  river,  and  visitif^  its 
falls,  called  bj^  bitn  the  Victoria  Falls,  arrived  at 
KiUmane  at  ite  mouth  on  20  Mav  1856,  and 
sailed  for  England.  Thus  was  accomplished  by 
Dr.  Livingstone  the  remarkable  feat  of  crossinf; 
the  entire  continent  from  sea  to  sea — the  first 
time,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  this  was  done  by 
any  European.  In  1858  Livingstone  returned 
to  resume  his  exploration  of  the  Zambezi  re- 
gions. Entering  the  Kongooi  mouth  of  the 
river  in  May,  he  ascended  its  tributary,  the 
Shire,  to  Uurchison  Cataracts,  visited  Lake 
Shirwa  and  Lake  Nyassa,  traveled  on  or  near 
die  Zambezi  to  Victoria  Falls,  established  the 
identity  of  the  Leambye  and  the  Zamben,  sailed 
up  the  Shire  to  Lake  Npssa,  also  sailed  156 
miles  up- the  Rovuma  River,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1864. 

Between  1856  and  1865  Paul  du  Chaillu  trav- 
eled extensively  on  tiie  west  coast,  in  the  nugfa- 
borhood  of  the  river  Ogowe  (or  Ogobai).  In 
1861-62  Uaj.  (afterward  Sir)  R.  F.  Burton 
also  traveled  on  the  west  coast  He  ascended 
the  Kamerun  Mountains  and  coufirmed  some  of 
the  observations  of  Du  Chaillu.  A  French  ex- 
pedition visited  the  delta  of  Che  Ogowe  in  1864, 
After  that  the  river  basin  was  very  fully 
explored,  the  principal  enieditions  being 
those  of  Walker,  1866,  1873 ;  Lieutenant  Aymes, 
1867-68;  the  Frenchmen  Compi^gne  and  Uarche, 
1872-74;  Dr.  O.  Leni,  1876;  and  another  French 
eiqiedition  under  Savorgnan  de  Brarra,  1876, 
who  took  possession  of  a  large  stretch  of  terri- 
tory for  France.  This  terriloiv  now  forms 
part  of  French  Kongo,  which  had  been  tra- 
versed by  various  Frenchmen,  including  Brazza, 
Mizon,  Le  Maistre,  Monteil  and  others. 

In  1866  Livingstone  entered  on  his  last  great 
series  of  explorations,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  to  settle  the  position  of  the  watersheda 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent  south  of  the 
equator,  and  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
Landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma  he  pro- 
ceeded southwest  round  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  then  traveling  north  reached  the 
south  end  of  L^ke  Tanganyika  (discovered  by 
Speke  and  Burton  in  1858).  He  afterward  vis- 
ited Lakes  Mweru  and  Ban^eolo  in  the  basin 
of  the  Chambeze,  the  name  given  to  a  headwater 
of  the  Kongo.  In  ISfff  he  reached  Ujiji,  on  the 
Tanganyika,  and  crossed  the  lake,  making  ex- 
tensive journeys  in  the  Uanyuema  country,  and 
reached  the  Lualaba  or  upper  Kongo,  but  could 
not  explore  it  for  want  of  boats,  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  who  had  been  specially  sent  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald  to  search 
for  Livingstone,  met  him  at  Ujiji  on  his  return 
from  the  Manyucma  countri/,  relieved  his  neces- 
sities and  examined  along  with  him  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyto.  Livingstone  after- 
ward started  on  a  fresh  journey  (in  1872)  to 
detennine  the  course  of  the  Lualaba,  intending 
to  travel  round  the  south  side  of  Lake  Bang- 
weolo;  but  after  suffering  much  from  illness 
he  died  on  the  shore  of  this  lake  on  1  May  1873. 

In  1872  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  or- 
^nized  two  expeditions  to  bo  in  search  of  Liv- 
m^tone.  The  one,  under  Lieutenant  Grandy, 
sailed  some  distance  up  the  Kongo ;  the  other, 
under  Lieutenant  Cameron,  started  from  Zan- 
zibar for  Tanganyika.  On  ascertaining  the 
death  of  Livingstone  he  proceeded  to  Lake 
Tanganyika,    where    he    secured    Livingstone's 


map  and  sent  it  to  Zanzibar.  He  ascertained 
the  height  of  the  lake;  found  an  outleL  the 
Luknga,  on  the  west  side;  traversed  the  Man- 
3^ana  country;  reached  Nyangwe,  Livii^ 
stone's  farthest  point  on  the  Luabala;  pro- 
ceeded south  up  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of 
Lomane  to  Kilemba  in  the  Urua  country;  and 
reached  Benguela,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  4  Nor. 
1875.  The  identity  of  the  Kongo  and  Lualaba 
was  at  last  settled  by  Stanley,  who,  between 
October  1876  and  August  1877,  descended  from 
Nyati^e  on  the  latter  river  to  the  mouth  of 
the  former.  After  helping  to  estabUsh  the 
Kongo  Free  State  (1879-85)  Stanley  pro- 
ceeded in  1887  with  an  expedition  to  reheve 
Emin  Pasha,  Gordon's  Ueutenant,  who,  after 
the  fall  of  Khartum,  had  retreated  into  the 
interior.  Following  the  Kongo  and  its  tribu- 
taiy  the  Aruwimi,  Stanley  hewed  his  way 
through  a  vast  forest,  arnved  at  the.  Albert 
Nyanza,  met  Ejnin  there,  returned  for  his  rear- 
guard and  stores,  and  at  last  browht  Elmin  and 
ttis  followers  to  Bagamoyo,  on  the  east  coast, 
in  1889.  He  also  dacovered  Lake  Albert  Ed- 
ward and  the  lofty  mountain  of  Ruwenzori, 
on  the  Semliki,  between  that  lake  and  Lake 
Albert.  The  Portuguese  Major  Serpa.  Pinto 
journeyed  from  Benguela  to  Natal  in  1878-79; 


82;  in  1879-40  fafter  the  death  of  his  leader, 
Keith  Tohnston),  Joseph  Thomson  crossed 
from  tne  east  coast  by  the  north  of  Lake 
Nyassa  to  the  east  of  Tanganyika  and  back  to 
Zanzibar;  again  in  1883-»4'  he  explored  the 
Masai  country  between  the  coast  and  Lake 
Victoria ;  Ca^tlo  and  Ivens  went  from  Angola 
to    Mozambique    by    way    of    Bangweolo    in 


:ed  with  Atncan  geography  was  me  trac- 
„  of  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Amot^  the 
first  of  the  famous  explorers  in  this  direction 
was  James  Bruce,  who,  in  1770,  reached  the 
source  of  the  Blue  Nile  or  Bahr-el-Azrek  and 
imagined  himself  to  have  solved  the  great 
problem.  But  the  real  source  of  the  Nile  re- 
mained lon^  unknown,  the  great  lakes  con- 
nected with  Its  origin  bein^  hardly  dreamed  of 
till  comparatively  recent  times.  In  1858  Bar- 
ton and  Speke,  crossing  from  Zanzibar,  dis- 
covered Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  same  year 
S^ke  also  reached  tne  Victoria  Nyanza,  but 
did  not  ascertain  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  Nile. 


part  of  its  course  to  Karuma  Falls.  At  Gaa- 
dokoro  they  met  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  unexplored  ^rt,  but 
did  not  fully  succeed  in  his  object.  Baker  in 
1871-73  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  explora- 
dons  as  the  commander  of  an  Egyptian  force 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  Khedive,  but  added  little  to  his  previous 
geographical  discoveries.  He  was  succeeded 
m  his  command  by  Colonel  (kirdon,  one  of 
whose  ofRcers,  Colonel  Long,  more  fully  traced 
the  Nile  between  Karvma  Falls  and  the  Vitr 
toria  Lake;  while  another,  M.  (lessi,  first  ac- 
tually traced  the  Nile  up  to  its  outflow  from 
the  Albert  Nyanza   (187(i). 

Since  1883  the  exploration  of  Africa  has 
been  carried  out  by  a  multitude  of  explorers. 
In   the  north  the   French  have  pushed  south 
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from  Algeria,  and  French  .explprers.  prominent 
among  whom  was  Marchand  during  1896-98, 
crossed  the  continent  from  Loanga,  in  French 
Kongo,  to  Fashoda  on  the  Nile,  and  Foureau, 
who,  in  1900,  crossed  the  Sahara  from  Algeria 
to  Lake  Tcha(L  have  -added  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  o£  the  Sahara.  Dr.  Junker  devoted 
several  years  to  expioring  the  coiintry  between 
the  basin  of  the  Nile  and  the  Kongo.  Mr. 
Stanley,  in  his  great  journey  across  Africa  in 
18^  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  Lake 
Victoria  and  of  Uganda,  the  country  between 
Victoria  and  Lake  Albert.  After  1©0  the 
work  of  the  various  international  commissions, 
which  traced  th&  frontiers  of  the  protectorates 
of  die  various  European  powers,  added  great- 
ly to  the  topographical  loiowledge  of  Africa. 
Since  the  British  occupation  of  Uganda, 
Colonel  Lugard  and  many  other  officers  have 
mapped  the  country  between  the  coast  and  the 
lakes,  Uganda  itself  and  the  country  to  the 
west.  ItaJian  and  British  explorers  have  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  Abyssinia  and  of  the 
desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stcfanie  have  been  discov- 
ered and  explored  by  Count  Teleki  and  Lieu- 
tenant Von  Hohnel  from  the  south,  while 
James,  Donaldson  Smith,  Cavendish,  RobecchL 
Bottego  and  others  have  explored  Somaliland 
and  ascertained  that  the  Omo  flows  into  Lake 
Rudolf.  Gregory  has  investi^ted  Mount 
Kenia;  Meyer  has  ascended  Kilima-Njaro; 
Bauroann  and  other  German  explorers  have 
visited  the  region  to  the  west  and  south  of  that 
mountain,  round  by  the  south  of  Lake  Vic- 
toria and  OR  to  Lake  Albert  Edward  In  1894 
Count  Gotzen  crossed  from  east  to  west,  dis- 
covered Lake  Kivu  to  the  south  of  Lake  Albert 
Eldward  and  a  lofty  active  volcano  near  its 
shores,  coming  out  by  the  Kongo.  Many  other 
Germans  have  been  busy  in  German  East  Af- 
rica, while  in  British  Central  Africa  Johnston, 
Sharpe,  Joseph  Thomson  and  others  have  filled 
in  many  blanks,  and  British  naval  officers  have 
charted  Lake  Nyassa. 

The  unique  distinction  of  being  the  first 
white  man  to  traverse  Africa  from  south  to 
north  on  foot  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  undergradu- 
ate of  Cambridge  University,  Ewart  Scott 
Grogan,  who,  in  Februai^  1898,  started  from 
Cape  Town  with  one  white  companion  and  a 
few  servants  and  18  months  later  reached 
Cairo,  having  traveled  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  with  only  the  servants,  as  his  white 
friend  left  bim  before  the  journey  was  half 
done.  Mr.  Grogan  brought  back  a  mass  of 
ethnological  information,  having  carefully  in~ 
vesligatcd  and  described  the  various  tribes 
with  which  he  came  in  contact  and  cleared  up 
a  number  of  disputed  eeographical  points.  ' 
Consult  <Frwn  Cape  to  Cairo>  (London  1900). 

Several  German  explorers  also  traversed 
and  mapped  Damaraland  and  Namagua- 
land;  Lugard  explored  the  Uganda  region; 
Gibbons  and  others  traversed  the  Barotse 
country.  The  officials  of  the  Kongo  Free  State 
laid  open  the  courses  of  the  numerous 
rivers  that  feed  the  main  stream;  Hinde  found 
the  Lukuga  flowing  into  the  Lualaba ;  Grenfell 
and  others  established  the  connection  of  the 
Ubai^  or  Mobangi  Jributary  on  the  north 
with  the  Mafcua-Welli  higher  up,  which  had 
been  explored  by  lunker  and  others.  Under 
the    auspices   of    the   Royal    Niger    Company, 
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Joseph  Thomson  and  others  further  explored 
the  Niger;  while  the  Benue  and  its  tributaries 
and  the  German  sphere  in  the  south  were 
actively  ex[dored  by  British,  French  and  Ger- 
man travelers. 

Allthese  three  nationalities,  moreover,  were 
busy  in  the  vast  area  between  the  Guinea 
coast  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger.  Prom- 
inent among  them  was  Binder,  who  contributed 
more  than  any  sii^le  individual  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  regioa  The  French  occupation  of 
Tmibuktu  led  to  the  navigation  and  ex- 
ploration of  the  upper  and  middle  river  iiy 
gunboats ;  while  a  French  expedition  followed 
the  river  from  Timbuktu  to  its  mouth.  Uon- 
teil  crossed  from  Senegal  to  Lake  Tchad  and 
traversed  the  desert  to  Tripoli,  and  the  Lake 
Tchad  renon  was  further  explored  by  Lenfant 
and  Loeffler  (1902-04)  and  Alexander  and 
Gosling  (1904-05).  French  expeditions  crossed 
from  _  the  Kongo  to  the  Nile  and  all 
the  river  systems  are  now  mapped  in  their 
main  features.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the 
pioneer  exploration  of  Africa  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  by  1910  good  economic  maps  existed 
of  all  the  colonies.    What  remains  to  be  done 


which  cannot  be  completed  for  many  years. 

Intematiofial  and  Diplomatic  Relations. 
—  Early  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
American  shipping  trade  in  the  Mediterranean 
sufTered  in  common  with  the  rest  of  commer- 
cial navigation  from  the  piracies  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States.  In  1784  Congress  sou^t  to  safe- 
guard American  commerce  by  the  negotiation 
of  treaties.  In  1787,  Thomas  Barclay  signed 
a  favorable  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
'""'■"    for   a   period   of    50  years,    jiving   the 


United   States   the   most-favored  i 


_  . .  with  Tunis,  like  that  of  Morocco,  ' 

also  favorable,  and,  with  modifications  in  1827, 
remained  effective  after  the  French  occupation 

in  lesi. 

The  treaties  negotiated  with  Algiers  in  1795 
and  with  Tripoli  in  1796  proved  unreliable  and 
expensive.  Failing  in  their  obligations,  the 
American  naval  blockade  of  Tripoli  in  1805, 
and  of  Algiers  in  1815,  led  to  new  treaties  of 
peace  and  friendship.  By  compulsion  and  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  $3,000,000  the  United 
States  gained  the  commercial  freedom  of  the 
Barbary  shores  for  the  world  See  Babbaky 
Powers,  U.  S.  Thkaties  and  Waks  with  thb. 

While  the  slave  trade  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  a  subject  of  international  discussion, 
and  its  suppression  was  advocated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  in  1814,  it  was  not  until  1842  diat 
the  United  States  joined  with  Great  Britain 
in  a  patrol  of  the  west  coast  of  Africti,  which 


In  1886  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  confirmed 
the  extra-territorial  ri|;hts  granted  Americans 
imder  a  treaty  made  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 
in  1833,  whidi  lasted  until  the  British  occupa- 
tion and  the  Anglo-American  convention  of 
1905. 

In  1903  a  most-favored  nation  commercial 
treaty  was  effected  by  the  United  States'  repre- 
sentative with  Abyssinia. 

The  United  States  had  shared  in  the  most- 
favored  nation  t;^ty  arranged  in  relation  to 
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Moroccan  affairs  by  the  Madrid  conference  of 
ISSO.  and  at  the  Algcciras  conference  in  1906, 
precipitated  by  German  intervention,  its  repre- 
sentatives signed  the  treaty  "without  assuming 
obligation  or  responsibility  for  its  enforce- 
ment,* the  Senate  ratifying  ■without  purpose 
to  depart  from  the  traditional  American  for- 
eign policy*  See  Amebican  Diplomacy; 
Treaties  ;  United  States  —  Diplomacy  of  the.' 
Modem  HiBtorv  —  Intemstioiul  Intcr- 
▼ention  and  Colonizatioii.—  Before  1375  the 
only  European  powers  with  considerable 
interest  in  Africa  were  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Portuga.!,  the  first  being  pre- 
dominant. After  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
(1870-71)  the  unified  Gcrroan  nation  desired  to 
build  up  a  colonial  empire,  France  also  sought 
compensation  for  her  loss  of  European  prestige 
by  colonial  expansion,  while  Italy,  recently  be- 
come a  united  kingdom,  likewise  desired 
colonies.  South  Amenca  being  protected  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Africa  was  Uie  only  field  open 
to  these  conflicting  ambitions.  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal,  seeing  their  influence  threatened- 
determined  to  guard  and  if  possible  eittend 
their  possessions.  Matters  were  brought  to  a 
head  by  Leopold  II,  King  of  Belgium,  who  con- 
cdved  the  project  of  forming  a  great  state  in 
the  recently  discovered  Kongo  territory  in  cen- 
tral Africa.  On  his  initiative  the  "International 
African  Association"  was  founded  in  1876,  with 
headquarters  at  Brussels,  ostensibly  to  place  the 
exploration  and  commercial  development  of 
Africa  on  an  international  footing.  "Tnis  'asso- 
ciation* finally  resulted  in  the  Berlin  Gjnter- 
ence  of  1884,  by  which  the  Kongo  Free  State 
was  established  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Belgian  King,  and  the  general  spheres  of  influ- 
ence of  the  other  Great  Powers  were  defined. 
Meantime  Germany  had  established  a  footing 
in  East  Africa  and  Italy  on  the  Red  Sea, 
France  had  secured  her  conquest  of  Algeria 
and  established  a  protectorate  over  Tunisia,  and 
Great  Britain  hacf  consolidated  her  influence  in 
South  Africa.  The  possessions  of  the  powers 
were  added  to  and  the  boundaries  more  or  less 
definitely  fixed  in  subsequent  agreements,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  those  of  I  July 
1890  between  Germany  and  England ;  of 
5  Ai^.  1850  between  France  and  England;  of  11 
June  1891  between  Portugal  and  England;  of  24 


and  Germany.  As  a  result  of  the  Fashoda 
incident  in  1898,  England  secured  control  of 
the  Upper  Nile  valley;  bj;  the  Boer  war  f  1899- 
1902)  s^e  gained  possession  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Republic  and  Orange  River  Free  State, 
which  in  1910  were  united  with  Natal  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Colony  under  the  name  of  Union 
of  South  Africa,  while  by  the  conventions  of 
1899  and  1904  she  strengthened  her  already 
dominant  ]>osition  in  Egypt  The  latter,  how- 
ever, remained  nominally  under  Turkish  con- 
trol until  18  Dec.  1914,  when  a  British  protec- 
torate was  declared.  Belgium  annexed  the 
Kongo  Free  State  in  1907-08;  Italy  annexed 
Tripoli  1911-12,  and  France  declared  a  protec- 
torate over  Morocco  1912.  In  1915  territon- 
wnder  British  control  in  Africa  included:  North 
and  South  Nigeria  and  protectorate,  Gold  Coast 
and  protectorate,  Sierra  Leone  and  protec- 
torate, Gambia  and  protectorate  in  West  Africa ;  ( 1912)  to  $25,000,000 ; 
Mauritius  and  dependencies;  Seychelles  Islands,      <1<'12)  to  $l2JXXi,0m. 


Somaliland,  East  African  protectorate,  Uganda 
protectorate,  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba 
in  East  Africa;  Nyasaland,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  Swadland,  Basutoland  and 
Bechuanabnd  in  South  Africa ;  Egypt  and 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan;  the  islands  of  Ascen- 
don  and  Saint  Helena;  in  all  an  area  of  3,514,- 
271  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  52|31t,544. 
Territory  tmder  French  control  included:  Al- 
geria and  Algerian  Sahara,  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
French  Kongo,  Madagascar,  Mayotte  and  the 
Comoro  Islands,  Reunion  Island,  French  Soma- 
liland and  French  West  Africa  in  which  are 
comprised  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast, 
Dahomey,  Upper  Sene^l  and  Niger  Terri- 
tories and  Mauretania ;  in  all  an  area  of  4,403,- 
401  square  miles  (including  Morocco),  with  a 
population  of  30,681,243.  Territory  under  Ger- 
man control  before  the  European  war  included; 
Togo,  Kamerun,  German  Southwest  Africa, 
German  East  Africa;  in  alt  an  area  of  931,460 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  14,890,000. 
(Jerman  Southwest  Africa  was  conquered  by 
Great  Britain  1915,  Togo  in  1914,  Kamerun 
1915.  Territory  under  Portuguese  control  in- 
cluded: Cape  Verde  Islands  (1912),  Guinea, 
Principe  and  Saint  Thomas  Islands,  Angola, 
Mozambique;  in  all  an  area  of  793,^0  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  8,245,032.  Territory- 
under  Italian  control  included:  Eritrea,  Italian 
Somaliland,  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica;  in  all  an 
area  of  591,230  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  1,378,176.  Territory  under  Spanish  control 
included ;  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar,  Spanish 
Guinea  and  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Annabon, 
Corisco,  Great  Elobqr  and  Little  Elobey;  in  all 
an  area  of  84,814  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  235,844.  The  Belgian  Kongo  has  an 
area  of  909,654  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  15,000,000.  Liberia  (area  40,000  square  miles, 
population  1,500,000-2  100,000)  b«Jng  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  as  regards 
finances,  military  organization,  etc.,  Abyssinia 
(area  350,000  square  miles,  population  abont 
8,000,000)  is  the  oi^  independent  nation  re- 
maining in  Africa.  For  furUier  details  sec  sep- 
arate countries  mentioned. 

Commercial  Conditions, —  Necessarily  in 
30  large  an  area  with  so  many  tribes  and  j>eo- 
ples  who  keep  no  accounts  of  Uieir  transactions, 
a  considerable  amount  of  commerce  must  pass 
without  being  recorded  in  any  wav,  yet  the 
annual  commerce  of  Africa,  of  whicn  statistics 
are  available  amounts  to  over  $1,440,000,000. 
The  principal  imports  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Into  British  territory  <1913-14),  $441,- 
516,990;  French  territory  (1913),  $174,250,765; 
Portuguese  territory  (1913),  $74,000,000;  Ger- 
man lerritoiy  (1912).  $30,000,000;  into  the 
Kongo  Free  State   (1912),  $11,000,000;  and  ir 
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and  diamonds ;  in  the  tropical  region  ivory, 
rubber,  oalm  nuts  and  gums  and  in  the  north 
a  fair  snare  of  the  exports  are  products  of 
agriculture,  cotton,  coffee,  cacao,  spices,  dates, 
etc.  Exports  from  British  Africa  amounted 
(1914)  to  over  S489.000.000;  from  French  Af- 

(1913)   to  $128,000,000;    from   Portuguese 
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Railroad  development  in  Africa  has  been 
rapid  in  the  past  few  years  and  seems  but  the 
beginning  of  a  great  system  which  must  con- 
tribute to  the  raiHd  development,  civiUzation 
and  enlightenment  of   the   *Dark   Continent.' 


ville  in  Katanga,  Belgian  Kongo^  about  2,300 
miles,  and  souUi  from  Cairo  to  Sennar  in  the 
Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan  with  branches  to  Port 
Sudan  on  the  Red  Sea  and  to  El  Obeid,  the 
capital  of  Kordafan.  At  the  north  numerous 
lines  sldn  the  Mediterranean  coast,  especially 
in  the  French  territory  of  Algeria  and  in 
Timis,  aggreeating  about  3,134  miles  i  while  the 
^yptian  railroaos  are,  including  those  of  the 
Sudan,  3,779  miles  in  length.  Those  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  are  8,833  tnilea  and  of 
Rhodesia  2,481  miles  in  length,  and  those  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa  are  another  1,000 
miles  m  lenfth.  In  British  West  Africa  there 
are  about  1,500  miles  open;  in  the  Belgian  Kon- 

E  about  1,000  miles,  while  in  German  Africa, 
fore  the  European  war,  there  were  over 
1,700  miles  in  operation.  The  Great  Lakes 
Railway  in  the  Belgian  Kongo  (total  length 
165  miles)  was  completed  in  1915  and  links 
the  Upper  KonEo  with  the  Grerman  railw^ 
from  Ujiji  to  Dar-es- Salaam  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  llie  Upper  and  Middle  Niger  are  con- 
nected at  three  points  with  the  Atlantic  Oceaa 

Including  all  of  the  railroads  now  con- 
structed or  under  actual  construction,  the  total 
length  of  African  railways  is  about  22,900 
miles.  A  large  proportion  of  the  railways  uius 
far  constructea  are  owned  by  the  several 
colonies  or  slates  which  they  traverse,  about 
279  miles  of  that  of  E^pt  and  nearly  all  of 
the  Union  of  South  Afnca  and  Rhodesia  sys- 
tems belonging  to  the  state. 

That  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa  have  been  and  are  still  wonderfully 
profitable  is  beyond  question.  The  Kimberl^ 
diamond  mines,  about  600  miles  fr<»n  Cape 
Town,  now  supply  98  per  cent  of  the  diamonds 
of  commerce,  though  their  existence  was  un- 
known prior  to  1867  and  the  mines  have  thus 
been  in  operation  scarcely  50  years.  It  is  es- 
timated that  over  $900,000,000  worth  of  dia- 
monds have  been  produced  in  South  Africa 
up  to  the  end  of  1913,  the  output  in  that  year 
alone  having  been  valued  at  over  $56,500,000, 
and  this  enormous  production  would  have  been 
greatly  increased  but  for  the  fact  that  the  own- 
ers of  the  various  mines  there  fcvmed  an 
agreement  to  limit  the  output  so  as  not  to 
greatly  exceed  the  world's  annual  consumption. 

Equalljr  wonderful  and  promising  are  the 
great  Witwatersrand  gold  fields  of  South 
Africa,  better  loiown  as  the  Johannesbuitt 
mines.  Gold  vras  discovered  there  in  1883  and 
m  1884  the  value  of  the  gold  product  was 
about  $50,000.  It  increased  with  startling 
rapidity,  the  product  of  1888  being  about  $5,- 
OOHOOO;  that  of  1890,  $10,000,000;  1892,  over 
^000,000;  1895,  over  $40,000,000;  and  1897 
and  1896,  about  $55,000,000.  In  1914  the  gold 
output  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was 
ralued  at  over  $178JOO,000  and  that  of  Rhode- 
•ia  at  over  $17,900,000.  and  it  seems  probable 
Aat  South  Africa  will  for  many  years  con- 
ttnoe  to  be,  as  it  is  now,  the  largest  gold-pro- 
daong  Geld  of  the  world.  Agriculture  and 
fanning  have  alto  made  considerable  prc^rcM 


in  many  pans  of  Africa,  white  immigration 
has  steadily  increased,  as  has  the  trade  between 
the  colonics  and  their  mother  countries.  Plans 
for  industrial  training  of  the  natives  have 
been  devised  by  the  colonial  governments,  and 
the  slave-trade,  which  has  been  a  canker  in  the 
growth  of  Africa  since  the  "end  of  the  17th 
century,  though  still  prevalent  in  many  parts, 
has  been  checked  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
of  European  control  and  improved 
conditions. 
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gressive  policy  after  the  acquisition  of  Tunis. 
England,  with  the  spirit  of  conservatism,  and 
without  any  preconceived  policy  of  expansion, 
was  led  to  extension  of  territory  by  unexpected 
developments.      In    1884,    althougli    forced    by 


890).     See   also 

Chakles  Leonakd-Stuakt, 
Edilorial  Staff  of  The  Americtuia. 
AFRICA,  Colonization  and  Interrwition 
in. —  It  is  difficult  to  summarize  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  larger  recent  colonial  ex- 
pansion movements  of  European  nations  seek- 
ing territoiy  and  economic  concessions  in  Af- 
rica, the  cjtorts  to  secure  strategic  positions, 
the  persistent  work  in  the  conquest  ot  natural 
obstacles,  the  penetration  of  the  wilds  to  stop 
slave-hunting  and  the  slave  trade  and  to  es- 
tablish peace  and  securi^,  the  enterprises  and 
blundenngs  which  furni^  lessons  of  state- 
craft, ana  the  evolution  of  adjustments  in  ad- 
ministration based  on  scientific  study  of  peo- 
ples and  conditions.  These  movements  form- 
ing a  part  of  world  politics  chiefly  relate  to 
the  founding  of  the  Kongo  Independent  State 
and  its  transition  to  the  Belgian  Kongo.  Ger- 
man colonization  in  Southwest  Africa.  British 
and  German  East  Africa  (and  Uganda). 
French  colonial  expansion  in  West  Africa  (ana 
the  Sudan  and  Sahara),  Nigerian  enterprise. 
South  African  expansion  ana  union,  and  the 
reoccupation  of  northern  Africa  (Algeria, 
Tunisia,  Morocco,  Tripolitania,  Egytit  and  the 
Sudan).  They  represent  various  phases  of  a 
vast  world  movement  which  none  of  the  great 
European  Powers  had  seriously  considered  in 
1870  when  their  African  possessions  were  still 
confined  to  seaport  towns  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory—which were  r^arded  as  mere  trade 
centres  and  not  as  bases  for  colonial  expansion. 
Although  French  colonial  enterprises  in 
Africa  began  in  1636  and  were  extended  and 
consolidated  between  1854  and  1865,  France 
really  did  not  conceive  dreams  of  a  great 
Mediterranean- Kongo  colonial  empire  until  the 
early  eidities  when  the  Senegal  colonbu 
reached  the  Niger,    She  evolved  a  more  pro- 
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tions.  Under  Gladstone's  leadership  she  would 
never  have  consented  to  turn  £^ypt  into  a 
British  protectorate.  Until  1884,  she  had  been 
in  no  haste  to  enter  upon  a  race  for  territory 
in  West  Africa,  but,  under  pressure  of  French 
and  (German  activities,  she  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  formulating  a  definite  policy  of  expan- 


ish  protectorate  over  the  region  —  the  bepn- 
ning  of  a  policy  which  by  1914  resulted  in  the 
amalgamation  of  all  Nigeria  into  a  single 
united  protectorate.  Her  period  of  indecision 
and  uncertainty  was  not  fully  ended  until  about 
1885  after  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  ministry. 
Although  Germany  was  under  strong  pressure 
after   1878   to   enter   the  field  of   international 

Klitics,  Bismarck  postponed  action  tmtil  he 
d  firmly  secured  the  position  of  Germany 
in  Europe  through  a  tariff  program  and  by  the 
formation  of  the  triple  alliance  of  1882. 
Alarmed  at  conditions  resulting  from  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  and  increase  of  population 
at  home,  and  partly  influenced  by  the  delay  of 
the  British  government  to  establish  a  protec- 
torate over  Atlantic  coast  territory  (north  of 
(^pe  Colony)  in  which  Carman  missions  had 
been  estaUished,  Bismarck  in  1884  deteimined 
upon  colonization.  In  1884.  he  sent  a  war 
snip  to  take  possession  of  territory  in  South- 
west Africa  in.which  England  promptly  recog- 
nized German  rights ;  and  in  1885  he  afUdatPr 
proclaimed  in  East  Africa  a  (jerman  protec- 
torate which,  through  the  influence  of  Eng^nd, 
was  recogmzed  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
Aroused  by  the  entrance  of  (jermany  into 
Southwest  Africa  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Boers  westward,  England  took  under  her  pro- 
tection Basutoland  in  1884  and  Bechuanaland 
in  1885  .^  the  latter  in  order  to  keep  the  way 
open  to  the  north  of  the  native  districts  of 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  whose  pos»- 
bilities  attracted  the  attention  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
(and  John  Hays  Hammond)  by  1888,  The 
later  attempt  (after  1890)  of  Ormany  to  se- 
cure the  Uganda  region  by  treaties  with  the 
natives  was  frustrated  by  the  prompt  aclifm 
of  the  British  East  African  Company  which, 
from  1890  to  1892,  obtained  a  control  which 
made  permanent  die  British  protectorate  in 
East  Africa  and  won  the  key  to  the  Nile.  By 
the  new  treaties  (after  1895)  the  British  gov- 
ernment secured  the  Nile  as  the  frontier  of 
Uganda  and  proceeded  to  safeguard  faer  in- 
terests in  that  region  by  a  railroad  which  was 
begun  in  1895  and  which  reached  Lake  Vic- 
tona  at  the  dose  of  1901. 

In  South  Africa  also,  forced  by  new  fac- 
tors which  changed  completely  the  situatioii, 
the  British  government  after  1884  adopted  a 
policy  of  forward  movement.  After  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  England  was  led  to  in- 
tervene in  Egypt  in  1882.  and  to  undertake 
the  reorganization  of  the  Eg^Fptian  awvem- 
ment  after  1883.  the  British  scbeme  of  Euro- 
pean extra-lc^  advisers  acting  with 
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AFRICAINS,   L'  —  AFKICAN  INTBRNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


I  of  native   Enrpiian   officials  worked 

admirably,  lecuring  a  stow  bat  steady  prepress 
of  rcEonn  and  Kffording  the  people  every 
dunm  to  leam  the  dements  of  natuHul  self- 
^avemmeat.  The  Gladstotie  government  was 
instlj  cciliciied  for  failmg  properiy  to 
sopport  General  Gordon  with  force  suffident 
to  conduct  an  orderly  and  sticceBsfut  retreat 
in  1884.  The  tragedy  of  1884  temporarily 
ih^iered  the  confideitoe  of  the  Eg^tiass  in 
the  int«griv  and  ability  of  the  British  gov- 
emment  and  multiplied  the  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  later  reoccupation  of  the  Sudan 
—  an  evect  which  was  finally  accomplished  t^ 
Kitchener  in  1898,  dnsidering  the  prospec- 
tive economic  benefits  of  European  colonies 
in  Africa,  the  possessions  controlled  by  Prance 
and  En^atid  are  the  most  fertile  and  promis- 
ing; those  of  Spain  and  Italy  are  of  question- 
able value;  while  some  parts  of  those  cotk- 
trolled  by  Germany  and  Brieium  and  Portu- 
gal are  promising.  Althoi^S,  as  a  financial 
pro{Kisition,  Algeria  does  not  pay,  its  future 
possibilities  are  excellent ;  and  its  position  is 
assured  since  the  definite  and  final  settlement 
of  the  frontier  question  in  1911  by  the  acqui- 
ntion  of  Morocco  to  which  France  is  now  ap- 
plying the  general  priticiples  of  her  Tuniuan 
system  of  administration.  Although  Italy, 
adopting  French  methods  in  the  preservation 
111  local  customs,  has  made  a  good  beginning  in 
orderly  government  in  Turkish -ridden  Tripoli, 
she  will  find  a  long  and  painful  process  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  self- supporting  and  prosper- 
ous colony.  British  East  Africa  promises  soon 
to  become  self-sustaining.  The  three  German 
protectorates,  recently  lost  in  the  World  War, 
have  never  been  satisfactory,  although  the  most 
constant  irritation  which  existed  between  set- 
tlers and  natives  w^  greatly  lessened  in  1907 
under  the  leadership  of  Dernberg  who  in- 
augurated more  scientific  methods  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  German  East  African  protec- 
torate, on  which  the  German  government  has 
spent  lar^e  sums,  no  remarkable  progress  has 
been  achieved  either  in  colonization  or  in  de- 
velopment of  the  region. 

James  M.  Callahan, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,   University  of 

West  Virginia. 

AFRICAINS,  L'  (Die  Afrikanerin),  an 
opera  in  five  acts  by  Jacob  Meyerbeer  (1791- 
1864)  ;  text  by  £.  Scribe ;  first  performed  at 
Paris  28  April  1865  ajad  in  New  York  1  Dea 
1865.  The  plot  revolves  around  Vasco  da 
Gama,  the  famous  Portuguese  navigator  (h. 
1469),  who  is  betrothed  to  Donna  Inez,  daugh- 
ter of  Admiral  Diego.  While  da  Gama  is  away 
widi  Diaz  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  way  of 
the  Cap«,  a  rumor  reaches  Lisbon  that  he  hai 
been  s£ipwrecked  and  lost  at  sea.  Her  father 
insists  ll»t  Donna  Inez  shall  marry  Don  Pedro, 
a  councillor  of  the  king.  In  the  first  scene, 
which  is  laid  in  Lisbon,  the  council  of  state  is 
sitting  when  da  Gama  suddenly  appears  before 
them  and  describes  his  adventures  as  the  sole 
survivor  from  the  wreck.  He  produces  maps  to 
show  that  other  undiscovered  lands  lie  b^oud 
Africa.  On  his  way  home  he  had  picked  up  a 
man  and  a  woman  of  some  unknown  race  who 
refuse  to  ^ve  tlie  name  of  their  country.  For 
his  tementy  in  assuming  the  existence  of 
countries    not    meatioDed    in    Holy    Writ;    da 


Gama  is  thrown  into  prison,  together  with  the 
two  mysterious  natives,  Nelusco  and  Selika. 
For  having  rescued  her  from  a  slave  ship, 
Selika  has  fallen  in  love  with  da  Gatoa.    Her 

Sssdoa  is  not  returned.  Her  companion, 
elosco,  is  jealous  and  attempts  to  stab  da 
Gama  in  the  cell  while  asleep,  but  Sdika  frus- 
trates his.  design  by  awakenii^  da  Gama  in 
time.  She  finalw  jwmts  out  her  country  on  the 
m^  for  which  the  navigator  vows  eternal 
gratitude.  Then  Inez  enters  the  cell  and  aa- 
ntnmces  that  da  Gama  b  free;  she  has  pur- 
chased his  liberty  by  marrying  IDon  Pedro, 
having  been  told  tlut  da  Gama  was  enamored 
of  the  dusky  queen,  Selika.  Denying  infidelity 
on  his  part,  da  Gama  immediately  makes  Inei 
a  present  of  the  two  slaves.  Don  Pedro  had 
meanwhile  gained  possessioii  of  da  Gama's 
maps  and  plans  and  been  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  undertake  the  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. He  decides  to  take  the  two  natives 
with  him.  The  third  act  plays  on  board  of 
Don  Pedro's  vessel  in  the  IncUan  Ocean.  He 
is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Inez,  and  the 
native^  Nelusco,  is  steering  the  ship — a  some- 
what broad  stretch  of  imagination.  Don  Pedro 
is  warned  by  his  friend  Don  Alvar,  also  a  . 
member  of  the  council,  that  Nelusco  meaas 
treason,  but  the  warning  is  unheeded,  alt&ouj^ 
two  ships  of  the  expedition  were  already  lost 
On  board  of  a  small  sailing  ship  Vasco  da 
Gama  is  following  tbem.  He  overtakes  them 
and,  fearing  only  for  the  safety  of  Inez,  he 
adds  his  warning  to  that  of  Don  Alvar.  But 
Don  Pedro  orders  him  to  be  shot;  Inez  pleads 
for  his  life;  suddenly  a  storm  breaks  out  and 
the  vessel  strikes  upon  a  rock  close  to  a 
cannibal  island  —  Madagascar.  A  horde  of 
savages  overwhelm  the  ship  and  rescue  their 
ffueen,  Selika,  whose  influence  alone  saves  the 
Christians  from  being  massacred.  In  the 
fourth  act  Selika  is  restored  to  her  position  as 
queen.  Her  priests  clamor  for  the  white  men's 
blood  as  a  sacrifice  to  tbt  gods;  the  white 
women  are  to  inhale  the  deadly  manzanillo-tree. 
Desiring    to   save  Vasco    from    death,    Selila 

firoclaims  that  he  is  her  husband,  and  Nelusco 
)  prevailed  on  to  vouch  for  the  statement 
The  marriage  rites  are  about  to  be  performed. 
Believing  Inez  to  be  already  dead,  oa  Gama  is 
soon  reconciled  and  once  again  swears  eternal 
fidelity  to  Selika.  But,  hearing  the  voice  of 
Ines,  who  is  being  led  to  death,  he  turns  pale 
and  betrays  thaj  he  still  loves  her.  In  the 
final  scene  Selila  determines  that  Inez  shall 
die.  In  an  interview,  however,  her  jealousy 
fades  away,  and  she  orders  that  Inez  and  Vasco 
be  placed  on  a  ship  to  return  home.  As  the 
departing  vessel  sinks  on  the  horiion  Selika 
herself  inhales  the  deadly  perfume  of  the 
manianillo-tree  and  dies.  An  invisible  chorus 
consoles  her  with  the  assurance  that  all  are 
equal  in  love's  eternal  realms. 

AFRICAN  INTERNA-nONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. King  Leopold  of  Belgium  called 
a  conference  of  geographers  and  explorers  at 
Brussels  in  1876  to  consider  the  devetopmeat 
of  Africa.  This  vna  the  first  definite  step  io 
the  modem  partition  of  the  continent  King 
Leopold  summoned  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria-Hungaty,  France,  Bel^um, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Russia  *to  deliberate  on 
the    best    methods    to    be    adopted    for    the 
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exploration  and  civilization  of  Africa  aiuj  the 
opening  up  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  to 
commerce  and  industry.*  After  deliberations 
lasting  three  days  the  conference  formed  the 
'International  African  Association,*  with  its 
headquarters  at  Brussels;  committees  were  to 
be  established  in  the  various  countries  repre- 
sented and  the  central  idea  was  apparently  to 
place  the  entire  matter  of  the  exploration  and 
development  of  Africa  on  an  international 
fooling.  The  greed  of  the  different  nations, 
awakened  by  the  commercial  prospects  oC  the 
Kongo,  led  to  various  disputes,  and  at  lei^th 
it  was  decided  1:^  consent  of  all  the  Great 
Powers,  including  the  United  States,  to  adjust 
the  several  difficulties  at  an  international  con- 
ference in  Berlin.  This  conference  opened  17 
Nov.  1884  and  closed  its  session  26  Feb.  1885. 
Prince  Bismarck  presided  at  its  delibe rations. 
Fifteen  countries  were  represented.  It  was 
declared  that  the  regions  forming  the  basin  of 
the  Kon^o  River  and  tributaries  shall  be  neU' 
tral  terntory,  free  trade  shall  exist  there,  na- 
tionals of  any  country  may  utidertake  trans- 
portation therein,  the  powers  exercising  sov^ 
ereig^  rights  in  adjacent  territory  shall  not 
.  exercise  any  monopoly  of  trade  and  all  shall 
bind  themselves  to  suppress  slavciy.  The  cen- 
tral association  became  gradually  more  and 
more  Belgian  in  character,  while  the  territory 
in  question  at  last  develc^Jed  into  the  Kongo 
Free  State  under  the  personal  soverdgnty  of 
King  Leopold,  See  Afbica;  Bklcian  KoHCOi 
Stanley,  H.  M. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH,  The.  Work  aoKmg  the  negroes 
was  begun  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  an  early  date.  Bishop  AsDury  was  much 
interested  in  the  race  and  often  preached  to 
them,  'Black  Harry,*  a  noted  colored  preach- 
er, often  accompanied  Bishops  Asbury  and 
Coke  and  preached  to  white  congregations  as 
well  as  congregations  composed  almost  entirely 
of  black  men.  For  a  considerable  number  of 
years  the  two  races  worshipped  together,  but 
gradually  they  separated  As  early  as  1/87  a 
society  was  organized  among  the  negroes  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  result  of  ill-treatment  re- 
ceived. The  formation  of  the  society  was  op- 
posed by  the  whites.  In  1793  Richard  Allen 
erected  a  church  on  bis  own  lot  and  at  his  own 
eiyiense.  This  brought  the  church  into  con- 
troversy with  the  authorities.  The  whole  in- 
volved Stoiy  is  given  in  the  liistorical  preface 
to  'The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  A.  M.  & 
Church,'  the  last  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1916.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  noted  physi- 
cian, sympathized  with  them  and  helped  thetn. 
Bishop  William  White,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Eliiscopa!  Church,  was  appealed  to  and  or- 
dained Rev.  Absolom  Jones,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, to  be  their  pastor.  However,  when  the  ■ 
new  meetinghouse  was  completed  it  was  dedi' 
cated  by  Bishop  Asbury  and  was  named  Bethd. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  church  was  one 
of  persectttion  and  litigation.  The  members  of 
Bethel  were  victorious  in  the  suit  brotight 
against  them. 

A  similar  time  of  trial  and  persecution  was 
experienced  by  the  colored  people  of  Baltimore 
and  other  places.  The  feeling  produced  made 
a  division  necessary.  In  1816  a  general  con- 
vention was  called  to  meet  in  April  in  the  city 


of  Philadelphia.  Seventeen  delegates  respond- 
ed to  the  calL  renresetitinK  congr^ations  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Attlebarou^  Pa., 
and  Salem,  N.  J.  At  this  convention  it  was 
resolved:  ■That  the  people  of  Philadclfriua, 
Baltimore  and  all  other  places  who  sbould 
unite  with  them,  should  become  one  bo<hr  im- 
der  the  name  and  style  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,*  Articles  of  incorpor- 
ation were  not  filed  until  Uay  1900^  The  trus- 
tees are  12  and  consist  of  four  bishops,  four 
ministers  and  four  laymen.  Rev.  Richard  Al- 
len, who  17  years  previously  had  been  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Asbury,  was  elected  bishop 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death,  26 
March  1831.  He  was  not,  however,  the  first 
choice  of  the  convention.  Rev.  Daniel  Coker 
was  first  elected,  but  resigned  the  next  dav.  On 
11  April  1816  Mr,  Allen  was  ordained  bishop 
by  Rev.  Absolom  Jones,  mentioned  above. 
The  convention  adopted  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Methoifist  Episcopal  Church,  re- 
jecting, however,  the  articles  relating  to  the 
office  of  presiding  eldership.  Later  they 
adopted  this  officer  in  their  polity  and  he  re- 
mains as  one  of  their  executives  to  this  day. 
They  also  used  the  hymnal  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  until  1826,  when  they  pre- 
pared one  of  their  own. 

At  the  time  of  the  convention  about  3,000 
members  were  nimibered  as  belon^^ng  to  the 
various  churches  represented.  The  growth  of 
the  new  church  was  very  rapid.  Tbe  church 
spread  south  and  southwest  in  its  growth.  As 
early  as  1822  there  was  a  strong  church  of 
3,000  members  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  was 
suppressed  by  the  authorities  as  dangerous  to 
Che  commumty  interests.  Probably  some  of 
the  leaders  had  been  too  outspoken  to  please 
the  white  authorities  afld  at  tnat  time  it  was 
the  only  church  organization  in  the  South  not 
under  white  leadership.  After  the  Qvil  War 
ceased  the  membership  of  the  denomiuatioD 
greatly  increased.  As  early  as  1866  there  were 
Ip  annual  conferences,  185  pastors,  206 
churches  and  50,000  members.  There  are  now, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  available  81 
conferences,  including  a  conference  in  Ber- 
muda, one  in  Nova  Scotia,  one  in  OntaricL 
seven  in  Africa,  one  in  the  West  Indies  ana 
one  in  South  America;  5,000  preachers,  6,000 
churches  and  over  650,000  menibers. 

In  1856  the  members  of  the  African  Uctb- 
odist  Efuscopal  Church  residing  in  Canada 
formed  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  elected  Willis  Natrey,  then  trisnop  of  tiie 
A.  M.  E  Church,  as  their  bishop.  In  1884  the 
church  was  reunited  and  the  British  U.  E. 
Church  ceased  to  exist  except  in  a  very  small 
minority. ' 


church.  It  is  composed  of  all  the  bishops. 
General  Conference  officers,  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents  and  deans  of  theolo^cal 
schools,  two  ministerial  and  two  lay  delegates 
from  each  annual  conference.  If  a  conference 
has  more  than  60  members  it  is  entitled  to 
an  additional  ministerial  delegate  for  each  30 
members  or  fraction  of  the  same  exceeding  IS. 
The  Annual  Conference  is  composed  of  all  the 
traveling  elders,   deacons   and   licentiates  and 
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a]]  the  local  elders  and  local  deacons  and  two 
laymen  from  each  district  in  the  bounds  of  the 
conference.  Members  of  other  conferences 
visitioK  the  session  of  the  conference  have  the 
right  to  speak  in  debate  but  cannot  vole. 

The  District  Conference  is  composed  of  all 
traveling  ministers,  local  preachers  and  one 
steward  from  each  quarterly  conference  in  a 
presiding  elder's  district  The  District  Con- 
ference does  considerable  work  done  by  the 
Annual  Conferences  in  other  churches,  such  as 
the  prelinunary  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission   to  the   ministry. 

The  Quarterly  Conference  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  local  church.  The  women  of  the 
church  have  a  large  share  in  the  local  govern- 
ment. There  are  not  only  stewards  but  stew- 
ardesses as  well.  From  three  to  nine  belong 
to  each  local  Quarterly  Conference.  The 
church  also  makes  use  of  the  services  of 
deaconesses.  The  bishops,  however,  are  spe- 
cificall/  prohibited  from  ordaining  women  to 
the  muiistry. 

The  present  Board  of  Bishops  consists  of 
16  tnembcrs,  15  of  whom  are  in  active  service. 
The  church  is  divided  into  15  episcopal  dis' 
tricts  over  each  of  which  a  bishop  presides  for 
a  period  of  four  or  more  years,  as  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  shall  direct.  The  limit  of 
service   of   presiding   elder  or  pastor  is   five 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  in- 
cludes 20  institutions  of  which  10  are  of  col- 
legiate prade,  two  are  normal  schools  and 
one  an  industrial  school.  For  the  training  of 
their  ministry  thev  have  two  theological  sem- 
inaries :  Payne  Tneological  Seminary,  located 
at  Wilberforce^  Ohio,  and  connected  with 
Wilberforce  University;  and  Turner  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  connected  with  Morris  Brown 
College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Missionan'  Society  was  organized  by 
the  General  Conference  of  1844  and  includes 
both  foreign  and  home  missions  in  its  work. 
Previous  to  that  date,  however,  the  church  had 
conducted  mission  work  in  Hayti,  sending 
SciiHO  Beans  as  inissionar]^  in  18^.  In  1S30 
mission  work  was  begun  in  Santo  Domingo. 
In  1820  missions  were  established  in  Sierra 
Leone  by  Rev.  Daniel  Coker.  In  1878  work 
was  begun  in  Liberia  and  in  1889  in  the  Trans- 
vaal In  1908  and  1912  Bishop  Heard  was 
sent  to  Africa  as  resident  bisbqp.  In  1912 
Bishop  Johnston  was  resident  bishop  oE  South 
Africa.  In  1916  Bishop  Ross  succeeded  Bishop 
Heard,  while  Bishop  Beckett  succeeded  Bishop 
Johnston.  The  headquarters  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  is  located  in  New  York. 

Bibliography.— Jenifer,  John  T.,  'The 
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of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuich' 
(Nashville  1916)  ;  Payne,  D.  A.  'Semi-Centen- 
arr  of  African  Methodism,'  'Recollections  of 
Seventy  Yeari>  'History  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church'  (Nashville  1891) ;  Tan- 
ner, B.  T.,  'An  Apology  for  African  Maho- 
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Government  for  African  Methodist  Cnurch- 
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AFRICAN  WAR,  The,  in  Roman  history, 
Oesar's  campaign  against  the  Pompeians  who 
after  Pharsalia  kept  up  the  war  in  Africa,  ^td 
were  crushed  at  Thapsus,  46  b.c.  The  history  of 
it  printed  as  Oesar's  is  not  his,  and  the  author  b 
unknown. 

APRICANUS,  Seztiu  Jnlins,  Christian 
historian  of  the  3d  century;  b.  in  Libya, 
traveled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  from  195  to  240 
lived  at  Emmaus  near  Jerusalem.  No  copy 
exists  of  his  'History  of  the  World'  in  five 
books  from  the  Creation  to  a.d.  211,  a  period 
which  he  computed  at  5,723  years,  but  it  is 
known  by  considerable  extracts  made  by  Euse- 
bius  for  his  'Chronicon,'  and  by  Syncellus 
and  Cedrenis.  A  letter  to  Origen  on  the  book 
of  Susanna  and  Origen's  reply  exist.  Consult 
Geizler,  H.,  'Sextus  Julius  Africanus  und  die 
Byzanl.       Chronogra^ie'      (2     vols.,     Leipzig 

AFRIDIS,  a£-re'dez,  a  tribe  of  Afghans  or 
Pathans  on  the  northwest  Indian  border  near 
the  Khyber  Pass,  who  after  many  years  of  the 
customary  border  raids  were  dignified  into  al- 
most a  great  power  by  the  ill-advised  policy  of 
the  Indian  government  in  sending  out  an  im- 
posing army  against  them  in  place  of  the  usual 
small  punitive  expeditions,  llie  tribe  sent  their 
women  into  the  English  camp  to  be  cared  for 
and  protected,  fought  for  some  months  in  their 
mountains  till  the  planting  season  was  come, 
then  submitted  and  promised  an  indemnity,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  highest  glory  and  felicity  their 
natures  could  appreciate. 

AFRIKANDER  ("Taal"  Dutch  for  Af- 
rican), a  native  South  African;  commonly  used 
for  the  IXitch  stock  alone. 

AFRIKANDER  BOND,  or  BUND,  bQnt, 
an  association  of  white  natives  of  South  Africa 
to  make  native  influence  paramount  there  and 
ultimately  secure  its  independence;  formed  in 
1879,  but  thus  named  in  1880.  The  Cape  Col- 
ony wing  supported  Cecil  Rhodes  till  alter  the 
Jameson  Raid  in  1895,  which  it  considered  as 
fostered  by  him  with  objects  exactly  contrary 
to  its  own.  It  carried  the  elections  in  1896,  and 
while  advising  Kruger  to  grant  concessions  to 
the  Outlanders  for  safety's  sake,  its  sympathies 
were  hostile  to  them;  in  the  ensuing  war  it  was 
a  heavy  handicap  to  the  English,  seeming  likely 
at  one  time  to  add  Cape  Colony  to  the  r-evolt; 
indeed,  it  held  a  convention,  6  Dec.  I90a  at 
Worcester,  C.  C,  condemning  the  war  and  Eng- 
lish policy,  insisting  on  the  recognition  of  the 
Soutii  African  Republic,  and  censuring  the  pol- 
icy of  the  high  commissioner.  The  success  of 
the  British  and  the  annexation  of  the  territory 
to  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  brought  about 
a  dissolution  of  the  organization. 

AFTER-DAMP,  the  gaseous  product 
formed  by  an  explosion  of  hre-damp  (q.v.)  in 
a  coal  mine.  It  consists  largely  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  carbon  dioxide  formed  by 
the  explosive  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbon 
gas  given  off  by  the  coal.  It  seldom  contains 
sufficient  free  oxygen  to  support  respiration. 
Hence  its  danger  to  the  miners. 

AFTERGLOW,  a  dispUor  of  brUUant 
colors  in  the  western  Ay  after  sunset  The 
colors  are  usually  various  shades  of  K^^at- 
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plosive  ciuracter  and  are  generally  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  minute  dust  particles  in  the 
air.  The  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  18S3  was  ac 
companied  by  roost  gorgeous  afterglows  which 
were  observed  throughout  the  world  and  per- 
aUted  for  several  years.  Similar  effects  were 
seen  over  a  much  smaller  area  after  the  out- 
bursts of  Mont  Peiie  and  La  Soufri^re  in  May 
190Z.  The  name  foreglow  is  given  to  such  dis- 
plays in  the  eastern  sky  before  sunrise. 

AFTER-IMAGE,  AFTBR-3BNSATI0N 
and  AFTER-PERCEPT  are  the  terms  used 
to  denote  the  direct  after-effects  of  the  stimu- 
lation of  a  sense  organ.  These  after-effects 
occur  in  almost  all  of  the  sense  departments.  A 
brief  stimulation  of  the  sense  organ  gives  a 
primary  sensation,  then  a  pause  of  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  followed  by  a  secondary  sensa- 
tion of  the  same  quality  as  the  primary  sensa- 
tion. After-images  of  touch  follow  after  brief 
contact  They  ao  not  appear  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  may  be  observed  if  speciu 
conditions  are  produced ;  for  example,  a  gentle 
tap  of  a  point  of  a  needle  wil!  be  followed  by 
a  pause,  then  an  after- sensation  which  differs 
from  the  primary  sensation  in  that  it  seems  to 
be  produced  from  within  the  body,  not  from 
without.  The  effects  of  a  temperature  stimu- 
lus may  persist  for  a  time  in  the  same  quality 
as  the  primary  sensation.  After- taste  and 
after- smell  have  been  observed,  but  have  not 
been  studied.  Auditory  after-sensations,  anal- 
ogous to  after- sensations  of  touch,  are  very 
weak  and  of  brief  duration. 

After-images  of  vision  are  stronger  and  more 
permanent,  consequent!}^  have  been  given  much 
more  attention  by  experimentalists.  It  has  been 
found  that  after  the  retina  has  been  stimulated 
by  light  for  one  second,  or  less,  the  primary 
image  disappears  quickly;  an  interval  of  less 
than  two  seconds  ts  then  followed  by  a  posi- 
tive after-image,  that  is,  an  after-image  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  primary  image. 

A  stimulus  of  longer  duration  is  followed 
immediately  by  the  positive  after-image,  and 
this  image  may  itself  be  followed  by  a  negative 
after-image,  that  is,  an  image  which  differs 
very  mudi  in  brightness  from  the  primary 
image,  or  is  of  a  different  color.  With  some 
<^Mervers  a  brief  stimulus  is  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  negative  after-image,  which  fades 
away  quickly  to  be  followed  after  an  interval 
by  a  more  permanent  positive  after-ima^e.  Sev- 
eral images  may  succeed  each  other  immedi- 
ately or  be  separated  by  an  interval  of  time.  A 
stimulus  tif  still  greater  duration  is  followed 
directly  by  a  negative  after-image.  Id  such 
cases  the  after-image  is  usually  of  a  color  that 
is  complementary  to  the  color  of  the  primary 
image,  especially  if  observed  with  closed  eyes 
or  it  projected  upon  —  that  is,  seen  while  look- 
ing at  —  a  gray  badcground.  The  duration  of 
the  after-image  varies-  with  the  intensity,  dura- 
tion and  area  of  the  stimulus.  The  results  of 
experiments,  under  conditions  such  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  does  not  vary,  have  not  as 
yet  shown  that  any  one  color  has  more  power 
to  produce  after-images  than  any  other  color. 
The  greater  the  angular  distance  of  the  portion 
of  the  retina  stimulated,  from  the  fovea,  the 
less  distinct  and  the  less  durable  is  the  after- 
bnage.     lliere  seems  to  be  no  after-image  at 


an  angular  distance  of  45  degrees  or  more  from 
the  fovea.  The  explanation  for  this  fact  may 
be  physiological,  or  psychological,  or  both;  that 
is,  it  may  be  dije  to  the  fact  that  the  periphery 
of  the  retina  is  more  easily  fatigued  than  the 
fovea,  or  it  may  be  due  to  lack  of  aWlity  to 
attend  to  those  portions  of  the  retina  wnich 
are  not  customanly  attended  to.  When  an  ob- 
ject occupies  the  attention,  the  eye  is  so  directed 
toward  it  that  the  ima^e  falls  over  the  fovea; 
the  mind  docs  not  ordinarily  attend  to  images 
that  arc  not  over  or  very  near  the  fovea. 

A  blow  on  the  head  may  cause  the  after- 
image to  become  less  intense  or  to  cease  en- 
tirely. Electrical  stimulation  of  the  eye  and 
optic  nerve  will  change  the  character  of  die 
after-image  and  shorten  the  time  of  its  dura- 
tion. General  fatigue  will  shorten  the  dura- 
lion  of  the  after-image;  for  example,  it  has 
been  found  that  an  after-image  lasts  about  30 
per  cent  longer  in  the  morning  than  in  the  even- 
ing. The  distraction  of  attention  in  any  man- 
ner has  its  effect  on  the  course  of  the  aftei^ 
image;  when  the  attention  is  directed  wholly 
upon  uie  after-image  the  duration  is  one-third 
longer  than  when  the  attention  is  not  concen- 
trated upon  it 

If  one  eye  only  be  stimulated,  an  after- 
image may  appear  in  the  unstimulated  eye. 
Four  hypotheses  have  been  offered  to  explain 
this  transfer  of  the  image  from  one  eye  to  the 
other:  (1)  The  appearance  is  a  phenomenon 
of  binocular  contrast.  When  one  eye  is  stimu- 
lated by  a  bright  colored  light,  and  the  other 
eye  is  stimulated  by  a  very  little  gray  lirfit  or 
is  protected  from  all  li^ht,  the  contrasted  color 
may  be  seen  in  the  unstimulated  eye  during  the 
time  of  stimulation,  and  this  may  leave  an 
after-image  in  that  eye.  (2)  A  second  hypoth- 
esis is  tlut  the  (7es  are  accustomed  to  func- 
tion together,  and  whatever  affects  one  retina 
affects  the  other  also.  This  may  he  considered 
as  a  modified  form  of  the  first  hypothesis. 
(3)  Another  hypothesis  is  that  the  after-image 
has  its  seat  in  the  centres  in  the  brain,  not  in 
the  end  organ  or  retina,  and  that  it  may  be  seen 
in  whichever  eye  ts  open.  This  I^pothesis 
seems  to  be  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  an 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  pro- 
duces a  sensation  like  that  produced  by  a  flash 
of  ligbt,  but  no  after-image  follows.  Another 
fact  dilticult  for  this  hyi>othesis  to  explain  is 
that  if  one.eye  be  stimulated  ^e  after-image 
appears  in  the  other  eye  only  in  case  that  ej;e 
be  well  darkened.  (4)  A  fourth  hypothesis  is 
that  the  transfer  of  the  after-image  is  not  real 
but  only  apparent  In  support  of  this  hypothe- 
sis it  has  been  found  rtiat  when  'that  portion 
of  the  right  eye  which  corresponds  to  the  blind 
spot  of  the  left  eye  was  stimulated*  (Franz), 
there  was  an  apparent  h^nsfer  of  the  image  to 
the  left  eye ;  also  if  the  unstimulated  eye  be 
disturbed  or  interfered  with  during  the  course 
of  the  after-image  no  change  in  the  image  may 
be  observed,  whereas  if  the  stimulated  eye  be 
interfered  with  the  image  disappears.  Consult 
Fechner.  'Elemente  der  Psycho-physik* ;  Franz, 
S,  I,,  'After-Images'  (Monograph  Supplement, 
Vol,  ni.  No,  2,  1899,  Psych,  Rev-);  fitchwicr. 
E.  B.,  'Ueber  binocular  Wlrkungen  tnonocutar 
Reize.'     See  Eye;  Vision, 

AGABUS,  a'-g9-bfiz,  a  prophet  residing 
in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Paul  and  nU  by 
tradition  to  be  one  of  the  70  ^jdi^et  of  Tesus 
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AGADBS  —  AGAUBHNON 


Christ.  He  predicted  ft  famine  in  the  year 
A.a  43,  which  occurred  in  the  next  yea.r  (Acts 
xi,  27,  28)  but  was  probably  confined  to  Judea. 
According  to  Josepnus  many  poor  Jews  

^L^d. 

predicted  ._ _..    __   __  _.. 

went  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  10-12).  The 
Gredc  Churcti  holds  diat  later  Agabus  suifered 
martyrdom,  and  observes  his  festival  on  8 
March. 


Idngdotn  of  Air  or  Asben;  at  one  time  a  seat 
of  preat  traffic,  probably  containing  60,000  in- 
habitants. It  has  a  population  of  about  6,000. 
AGADIR,  a-ga-der*,  an  Atlantic  seajKirt 
of  Morocco,  northwestern  Africa,  375  miles 
from  Tangier  and  64  miles  from  Mogador,  in 
lat.  30"  27'  N.  and  long.  9°  36'  W.  It  is 
famous  simply  because  its  name  has  been  so 
prominently  associated  with  the  Franco-German 
crisis  of  1911.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
while  France  was  establishing  a  protectorate 
in  Morocco  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  German  warship  Panther  was  sud- 
iealy  sent  to  A^dir.  The  most  powerful  of 
the   Moroccan  chiefs   were   entertained  aboard 


it)   i 


minent  between  France  and  Germany,  both  na- 
tions mobilizing  troops  on  their  frontiers. 
After  some  delay  an  accord  was  published  on 
3  November  in  which  Germany  recognized  the 
ri^t  of  France  to  establish  a  protectorate  in 
Morocco,  and  France  ceded  to  Germany  about 
2S0.00O  square  tdlometers  of  land  in  the  French 
Kongo,  bordering  the  German  colony  of  Kam- 
erun,  and  other  commercial  and  economic  pro- 
visions were  added.  Both  nations  engaged  to 
obtain  the  adhesion  to  this  accord  of  the  other 
nations  who  were  signatories  of  the  Algeciras 
act.  At  the  waterfront  there  is  a  miserable 
hamlet  of  fishermen  called  Fonti ;  the  town  it- 
self, built  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  about  660  feet 
in  neigfat  and  a  short  distance  away,  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  with  Saracenic  towers.  It 
was  an  outpost  of  Moroccan  Islam :  a  closed 
port  —  closed,  that  is,  to  general  commerce. 
Fop.  about  1,000.  Consult :  Albin,  P.,  <Le  "Coup" 
d'Agadir :  origines  et  diveloppement  de  la 
crise  de  1911>  (Paris  1912);  also  'Agadir  et  la 
stralegie  navale'  (Rev.  de  Paris,  18th  year,  Vol. 
VI,  pp.  80»-822). 

AGAG,  a-gag,  (I)  in  Jewish  history,  a  king 
of  the  Amalekiles  saved  by  Saul  out  of  the 
slau^ter  of  his  people,  and  hewn  in  pieces  by 
Samuel  before  Yahwe's  altar;  evidently  a  sur- 
vival of  human  sacrifice.  (2)  A  character  in 
pryden's  'Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  represent- 
ing Sir  Edmund  Berry  (Godfrey,  the  London 
magistrate  found  murdered  shortly  after  talcing 
Titus  Oates'  deposition  coDceming  the  imagi- 
nary "Popish  Plot.» 

AGALACTIA,  a  deficiency,  either  of 
quality  or  quantity,  tn  the  secretion  of  milk 
after  delivery.  It  may  be  due  to  a  number  of 
causes,  as  poor  diet,  hemorrhage,  or  exhausting 
diseases  such  as  syphilis,  or  phthisis,  or  even  hy 
emotional  disturbances.  A  good  diet  witti 
plenty  of  milk  and  cream  will  often  increase 
the  Mention  oi  milk.     Malt  liquors    (porter, 


:  helpful  in  small  quantities.  Dni^ 
3  value.  Agalactia  is  contagious  in 
sheep  and  goats.  It  is  accompanied  when  acute 
by  a  high  fever  and  has  a  mortaUty  of  15  per 
cent.     It  is  very  frequent  in  Italy,  France  and 

AGALHATOLITB,  ag-al-mat'o-lit  (from 
the  Greek  words  agalma,  image,  and  lilhos, 
stone),  a  soft,  massive  stone,  grayish  or  green- 
ish in  Keneral  hue,  and  often  yellow,  brown 
and  red,  or  streaked  with  those  colors.  It  is 
soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife  and  it  takes 
a  good  polish.  The  Chinese  use  it  for  carving 
images,  notably  small  pagodas  and  grotesque 
figures  of  animals  and  men ;  ingenious  advan- 
tage often  being  taken  of  its  varied  colors  for 
the  production  of  odd  etTects.  The  hardness  of 
the  Chinese  variety  is  mostly  from  2.0  to  2.5, 
and  its  specific  gravity  about  2.8.  It  is  not  a 
definite  mineral,  some  specimens  being  silicioOB 

fiinite,  while  others  are  referable  to  pyrophyt- 
ite  and  steatite. 

AGAMA  (Caribbean  name),  a  genus  of 
lizards,  typical  of  the  large  and  important  fam- 
ily Agamtda,  which  is  distributed  over  all  Af- 
nca  (except  Madagascar),  Arabia,  Asia  south 
of  the  Caucasus  and  Himalayan  Mountains,  the 
Malayan  Islands  and  Australia.  None  are 
found  in  the  New  World.  They  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  iguanas,  and  are  characterized  by 
acrodont  dentition  (that  is,  the  teeth  surmount 
ridecs  of  the  jaw),  a  broad  and  short  tongu^ 
and  the  absence  of  bony  tubercles  {oiteoderms) 
in  the  skin,  but  large  and  numerous  spines  are 
often  present.  They  may  have  brilliant  color^ 
but  many  are  dull,  desert-inhabiting  species. 
Some  have  parachutes,  as  the  fiyinK  dragon, 
and  others  defensive  appendages,  as  me  frilleii 
lizard.  Prominent  examples  are  the  dragon^ 
bloodsuckers,  false  chameleons,  frilled  lizard^ 
spiny- tailed  desert  Uzards.  dabs,  molochs  ana 
related  forms  elsewhere  described  under  thdr 
own  names.  The  family  contains  about  200 
species  arranged  in  about  30  genera,  and  I* 
most  numerous  in  the  region  from  India  to 
Australia. 

AGAMEMNON,  in  the  Iliad,  is  the  Gredc 
•great  king*  or  ■king  of  kings,"  the  overlord 
o?  Greece  both  north  and  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth ;  the  royal  seat  is  at  Myceiue  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  He  is  represented  as  a  rather 
weak  man,  presiding  over  a  turbulent  assembly 
of  practically  independent  feudal  chiefs,  who 
will  not  openly  def/  him  because  he  is  conse- 
crated to  his  position  by  Zeus,  but  who  are 
entirely  independent  as  regards  their  individual 
districts,  thoufdi  bound  to  follow  him  to  war  . 
when  ordered.  His  character  is  of  course  pure- 
ly the  invention  of  the  poet,  and  its  relation  to 
that  of  Achilles  and  other  chiefs  is  curiously 
like  that  of  Charlemagne  to  Roland  and  the 
peers  in  the  chansons;  the  dashinr  noble  bring 
the  real  hero,  and  the  monarch  slurred  al 
rather  petty,  unjust  and  capricious,  king  W 
grace  rather  than  special  merit.  But  the  posi- 
tion is  not  fictitious.  Archaeology  has  proved 
that  Myceiue  was  really  the  seat  of  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  monarchy,  probably  about  ISOO 
B.C.  and  somewhat  after,  as  well  as  that  sey* 
eral  Troys  flourished  and  perished;  and  these 
I>roofs  that  the  basis  of  the  story  was  tradi- 
tional and  not  mythical  naturally  tempt  the 
sanguine  to  hope  for  further  points  of  tnitb. 
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which  research  tends  steadily  to  justify.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  monarchy,  later  theorists 
take  the  reverse  view  from  the  earlier.  Grote 
held  that  the  account  in  Homer  showed  th« 
germ  of  a  developing  constitutionalism,  the 
criticising  commons  who  were  becoming  a 
diom  in  the  monarch's  flesh  being  satirized  and 
caricatured  in  Thersites,  and  the  king  ocly  an 
Aryan  chief  elected  by  bis  equals)  MahafFy 
thinlcs  it  the  decay  of  z  monarchy  of  the  Orien- 
tal type,  the  feudal  anarchy  indicating  break- 
down instead  of  growlh.  In  the  legend  he  is 
the  son  of  Atrcus  (q.v.),  and  brother  of  Mene- 
laus.  King  of  Sparta,  whose  wrong  in  the  se- 
duction and  carrying  away  of  his  wife  Helen 
by  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy, 
he  avenges  by  »  levy  of  all  the  Greeks  to  make 
war  on  Troy,  when  its  Kin^,  Priam,  will  not 

6've  up  Paris  or  make  him  give  up  Helen.  (See 
E1£U;  Iuad;  Trov).  The  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter  Iphigenia  (q.v.),,  to  secure  a  passage 
from  Aulis,  is  a  later  fiction  and  recalls  J^sm- 
thah  and  ms  daughter  curiouslv.  His  quarrel 
with  Achilles  is  the  theme  of  ine  Iliad.  When 
Troy  was  sacked  he  received  Priam's  proph- 
etess-daughter Cassandra  (<].v.)  among  his 
share  of  the  spoils.  Retummg  home  after  10 
years'  absence,  he  was  murdered  by  his  cousiti 
jEgisfhus,  son  of  Thyesies  (see  Atheus),  aided 
by  Agamemnon's  wife'Oytemnestra  (q.v.)  with 
Wiom  he  had  been  living  in  adultery  for  a 
short  time  previously;  and  his  son  Orestes  on 
growing  up  avenges  him  by  killing  his  mother, 
his  sister  Electra  abetting.  In  Homer  the  mo- 
tive for  Agamemnon's  murder  is  simply  that 
of  any  adulteratis  pair  in  ridding  themselves 
of  an  inconvenient  husband ;  in  iEschylus' 
'Agamemnon,'  Oytemnestra  slays  him  withher 
own  hand,  professedly  in  revenge  for  his  sac- 
rifice of  Iphigenia,  obviously  sharpened  ty 
jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and  throwing  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  on  Nemesis,  who  is  pursu- 
ing the  house  of  Atreus. 

AGAMENTICUS,  Mount,  a  noted  Und- 
mark  in  York  County,  Me.,  near  which  one 
cf  the  earliest  settlements  in  this  territory  was 
made  in  1631,  It  is  a  few  miles  back  from  the 
dlore  and  rises  to  the  height  of  673  feet 

AGAMID^ffi,  a  large  family  of  lizards,  ! 


of  moderate  size,  active,  with  well-developed 
Smbs,  are  of  both  terrestrial  and  arboreal 
habits  and  mostly  insectivorous.  The  ton^e 
of  all  is  broad  and  short ;  the  skin  often  spiny 
and  changeable  in  color.  In  this  family  are 
many  common  and  familiar  lizards  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  as  well  as  of  ihc  East, 
incliiding  the  flying  dragon,  the  moloch,  the 
frilled  lizard  of  Australia  and  others  else- 
where   described   by   name. 

AGAHOGENBSIS.     See  PAmBEHoaetisr 


Marianne,  group  belonged  to  Spain;  but,  as  a 
result  of  the  war  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Spain  in  1S98,  the  former  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Guam,  and  in  1899  established  a 
naval  station  and  seat  of  administration  at 
Agafia,  with  Capt.  Richard  P.  Leary,  U.S.N.,  as 


AGANIPPE,  -nip'^  a  fountain  on  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Greece,  sacred  to  die  Muses,  which 
had  the  property  of  inspiring  with  poetic  fire 
whoever  drank  of  it 

AGAPE,  ag'a-pC  (Gr.agapt,  love),  in  ecdc- 
siaatical  history,  the  tore~feast  or  feast  of 
charity,  in  use  among  the  primitive  Christians, 
when  a  liberal  contnbutioa  was  nude  by  the 
rich  to  feed  the  poor.  During  the  first  three 
centuries  love-feasts  were  held  in  the  churches 
without  scandal,  but  in  after-times  the  heathen 
began  to  tax  them  with  impurity  and  they  were 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  397. 
Sotne  modem  sects,  as  the  Wesleyans,  Sande- 
manians,  Moravians,  etc.,  have  attempted  to 
revlTc  this  feast 

AGAPEMONS,  ag-a-pern'o-nK  (lit  'the 
abode  of  love*),  the  name  of  a  singular  con- 
ventual establishment  which  was  founded  at 
Spaxton,  near  Bridge  water,  Somersetshire, 
in  1859,  the  originator  of  it  being  a  certain 
Henry  James  Prince,  at  one  time  a  clergyman 
of  the  diurch  of  England,  who  called  himself 
the  Witness  of  the  First  Resurrection.  The 
life  spent  by  the  inmates  appeared  to  be  a  sort  . 
of  religious  epicureanism.  Some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  inmates  of  the  'Abode  of  Love* 
resulted  in  applications  to  the  courts  of  law, 
where  parties  formerly  members  of  the  society 
having  returned  to  the  world  sought  to  regain 
their  rights  from  Prince  and  his  followers,  such 
£ases  naturally  causing  some  scandal ;  but  the 
sect  has  been  scarcely  heard  of  for  some  yeais. 

AG'APHITB,  a  name  given  to  the  tur^ 
quois  (q.v.)  bjr  Fischer  in  1806,  io  compliment 
to  the  naturalist  Agaplu.  It  is  no  longer  in 
general  use. 

AGAR-AGAK,  a'gar-i'gar,  also  known  as 
Bengal  isinglass.  A  dried  seaweed  or  vege- 
table gum  obtained  from  Singapore.  It  is  al- 
most completely  soluble  in  water,  ^s solving  to 
a  tasteless  and  odorless  mass.  It  is  much  used 
as  a  culture  medium  in  bacteriology. 

enus  of  fungi, 
f  cap  or  pileus 
_gillfl  on 
^  -.,  .  The  ma- 
jority of  this  species  axe  fumiuied  with  stems, 
but  some  are  attached  to  the  objects  on  which 
they  grow  by  their  pileus.  Over  a  thousand 
species  are  known,  and  are  arranged  in  five 
sections  according  as  the  color  of  their  spores 
is  white,  pink,  brown,  purple  or  black.  Many 
of  the  species  arc  edible,  like  the  common 
mushroom  {A.  campestris'),  and  supply  a  deli- 
cious article  of  food,  while  others  are  dele- 
terious and  even  poisonous.  See  FtjNGi; 
Mushrooms. 

AGARICIC  ACID,  ag-ar-is'U^  a  substance 
having  the  formula  CuHoOt,  whico  is  obtained 
from  certain  species  of  mushrooms  by  extrac- 
tion with  ether  or  strong  alcohol.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  crystallizes  in  flat,  four-sided 
plates,  and  also  in  prisms,  according  to  the  sol- 
vent from  which  it  is  deposited,  and  melts  at 
abont  290°  F.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water, 
but   crystallizes   o«t   again  uppg.  coofing.     A 
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MRiihr  siri>staiice,  known  bs  Bgaricin,  ia  ob- 
bined  from  the  fly-agaric  by  extraction  with 
alcohol.  Mid  Jahps  states  tluit  it  is  identical 
urith  agaricic  acid.  Several  salts  of  agaridc 
add  ure  known.    See  Agabic  Reus. 

AGARIC  UINSRAL,  as'a-rik,  or  a-gar'ik. 
<1>  A  soft,  white  variety  of  calcite^  breaking 
easily  in  tbe  fingers  and  occurring  in  caverns 
and  m  the  clefts  of  rocks  in  regions  where  the 
ground  water  contains  much  lime.  (2)  A  va- 
riety of  silicate  of  magnesium  found  in  Tus- 
cany and  also  Imown  as  mountain- mi  Ik  or  rock- 
milk.  Bricks  made  from  it  will  float  in  water 
beace  it  is  supposed  that  this  is  the  material 
from  which  the  ancients  made  their  floating 
bricks. 

AGARIC  RBSIN,  «  red  rednous  nib- 
stance  obtained  from  certain  mushroom*,  to- 
gedier  with.agarkic  add  (qv.)  by  extraetioB 
with  alcohol  or  ether.  It  melts  at  194°  F.  It 
IS  insoluble  In  water  but  dissotvea  in  abMhtte 
akobot,  ether,  wood  atccAol,  chlorofonn  and 

AGA8SI2,  Alexander,  ig'Ss-sI,  American 
scientist,  son  of  Louis:  b.  Neuchatel,  Switzer- 
laniL  17  Dec.  1S35:  d.  27  March  1910.  Taken 
to  America  in  1&48  and  educated  at  ITarvard 
College.  In  I8S9-60  he  made  biokjgical  studies 
along  the  coast  of  California  and  Mexico  with 
the  United-States  coast  survey.  Later  he  be- 
came wealthy  throu^  investment  in  coal  and 
copper  mines,  to  which  he  was  led  b^  scientific 
knowledge  and  experience,  On  his  father's 
death  he  was  an>ointed  curator  of  the  Museum 
of  Com^rative  Zoology  at  Harvard,  but  re- 
signed in  1885  on  account  of  ill  health.  In 
1^6  he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  belonged  to  many  scientific  asso- 
ciations, did  much  important  work  in  marine 
dredging  and  the  zoology  of  tile  deep  sea,  as 
well  as  on  other  subjects.  His  most  important 
publications  are  'North  American  Ac^ephx' 
(1865);  'Marine  Animals  of  Massachusetts 
Bay'  (with  EUzabeth  Agassis,  1871);  'Revi- 
sion of  the  Echini'  £1872);  'North  American 
Starfishes'  (1877)  :  and  'Report  on  the  Echini 
of  the  Challenger  Expedition'  (1881). 

AOASSIZ,  Look,  Antnican  naturalist:  b. 
28  May  1807  at  Hoticr,  Canton  Pribourg, 
Switzerland;  d.  14  Dec.  1^3.  From  childhood 
he  showed  a  strong  bent  toward  zoology  and. 
after  a  preparatory  training  at  Lausanne,  studied 
medicitie  and  natural  history  at  Zurich,  Heidel- 
berg and  Munich,  taking  a  degree  in  philosophy 
at  Heidelb«rg  and  graduating  in  medidne  M 
Munich,  1830.  After  this  he  went  to  Paris  and 
worked  under  Cuvier  until  1832,  when  he  was 
called  to  Nenchatel  as  professor  of  natural 
history,  and  remained  there  until  1846,  when 
invited  to  ^ve  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
Lowell  Institute  course  at  Boston.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  lectures  and  his  desire  to  study 
the  natural  history  and  geology  of  America  d^ 
termincd  his  permanent  removal  to  the  United 
Statesj  in  1848  he  was  given  the  chair  of  nat- 
ural bstory  in  die  Lawrence  Sdentific  School 
of  Harvard  University.  With  the  interval  of 
three  years  (t85t'S4)  as  professor  in  the  med- 
ical college  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  he  continued 
bis  connection  with  Harvard  until  his  death. 
His  enthusiasm,  eloquence  and  clearness  of 
dKH^fat  made  him  a  pre-eminent  teacher,  but 


in  his  later  years  he  was  relieved  fnim  the 
regular  duties  of  the  school 

His  first  great  work,  'Recherches  sur  let 
Poissons  Fos^Jes'  <5  vols^  311  plates.  183^-42) 
mat  accompliihed  during  his  professorshi^p  at 
Nenchatel.  This  was  followed  by  'Fossil  Fishes 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  British  Isles,' 
written  after  making. several  visits  to  England, 
and  by  the  'Nomcnclatoris  Zoclogicus  Index' 
(Soliduri,  1842^-46),  which,  /evised  and  brou{^ 
up  to  date  by  Scuddcr,  was  reissued  in  1882  as 
Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.  During  this  same  period  he  had  stud- 
ied both  living  and  fossil, echinoderms  and  had 
spent  many  summers  in  observing  glacial  action. 
The  most  eminent  European  biologists,  botan- 
ists and  geolo^sts  were  among  his  friends,  and 
he  came  to  America  with  the  hope  not  only  of 
advancing  sdence  by  his  own  researches,  but  of 
waking  a  deeper  interest  than  Ametictm 
students  had  yet  shown  in  die  natural  sdenCM. 
His  first  wife  had  died  in  Europe;  he  remar^ 
ried  in  America  and  became  so  engrossed  with 
the  work  he  had  undertaken  as  to  refuse  ttft 
most  flattering  offers  of  positions  in  Europe. 
In  constant  demand  and  traveling  widely  a^  a 
lecturer  as  long  as  his  health  pemutted,  he  was 
nevertheless  constantly  forwarding  his  original 
work.  In  1848  he  made  a  geol<^caI  and  bio- 
lo^cal  survey  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior;  in  1850-51  he  studied 
the  cota)  reefs  of  Florida;  later  be  visitod 
Braiil  and  the  coasts  of  California. 

His  xeal  was  trntirin^  even  after  his  health 
failed;  besides  working  through  all  his  later 
life  on  hit  great  series,  'Contributions  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  United  States,'  whidi 
he  had  planned  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the  four 
quarto  volumes  completed  were  but  a  beginning 
he  directed  constant  efforts  toward  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Museum    of    Comparative 


plans  for  it  were  perfected  iA  1858,  and  throu^ 
ms  influence  the  original  endowment  was  mq*- 
plemtmted  by  generous  appropriations-  he  gave 
Ms  own  valuable  CoUediMis,  to  It,  and  his  tune 
4Bid  money  as  well ;  before  his  death  the  oppoc^ 
ttmities  which  he  had  created  there  had  at- 
tracted a  group  of  youiq;  men  who  were  to  b^ 
come  the  foremost  American  biologists.  The 
founding  of  a  summer  school  where  zoology 
could  be  studied  out  of  doors  was  another  of 
his  projects,  and  this  he  accomplished  on  the 
islanid  of  PcnUcese,  Buzzard's  Bay,  in  1873,  just 
before  his  death. 

Among  his  more  important  American  pnb- 
Ikations  are:  'Methods  of  Study  in  Natural 
History,'  'Geolomcal  Sketches,'  *The  Struc- 
ture of  Animal  Life,'  'A  .Journey  to  Brazil' 
and  'An  Essay  in  Classiflcarion'  (the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  unfinished  'Contributions').  The 
amount  and  scope  of  his  worl^  together  with 
his  great  ^ft  of  awakening  interest  in  the 
natural  saences  and  advandng  new  views 
without  rousir%  the  opposition  of  the  dogmatic^ 
fCave  him  rank  as  the  most  influential  of  Amer- 
ican naturalists,  although  many  of  his  oiunions 
and  theories  have  been  superseded  by  the  Dar- 
winian idea  of  evolution,  which  he  opposed. 
He  was  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
where  his  monument  is  a  boulder  from  the  Aar 
giader  in  Svritxerland.  Consult  'Life  attd  Cor- 
respondence of  Agassiz'   (Boston  1886). 
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AGASSI2,  Hoont,  a  reravkable  extinct 
volcano  situated  in  Arizona  about  70  miles 
northeast  of  Frescott  It  has  an  altitude  of 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  tea,  and  be- 
longs to  the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mouotaina. 
As  a  place  of  resort  it  has  numeroiu  attra&- 
tioni ---pTand  tcenerr,  elevation  and  pronmiQ' 
to  the  Colorado  Canon. 

A0AS5IZ  ASSOCIATION,  an  orsamia- 
tioB  for  the  promotion  of  nature  studjr  among 
youth.  The  society  was  established  in  iSJS, 
and  in  1902  had  a  membership  of  more  than 
12,000,  The  headquarters  are  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  The  ofRcial  publication  is  The  American 
Boy,  and  the  badge  is  a  Swiss  cross.  Consult 
Guyot  'Memoir  of  L.  Agassiz*  (Princeton, 
N.  J.  1883). 

AGATE,  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  or  cijrp- 
to-ciy  stall  ine  quartz,  distinguished  by  its 
banded  or  clouded  appearance  or  by  the  pres- 
ence of  visible  inqiunties.  ^Achates*  was  the 
Greek  name  of  a  nver  in  Sicily  near  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  agates  were  first  foundi  bft 
the  name  was  earlier  used  by  Theophrastus  m 
Ids  treatise  'On  Stones,'  published  about  315 
B.C,  while  agate  is  mealioned  in  Exodus  xxviii, 
17  as  one  of  the  predoua  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  bi£^  priest  Its  history,  tbereforfl, 
extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  3,400  years. 

The  method  of  formation  of  banded  agatet 
has  been  carefully  studied  bv  minKroiu  in- 
vestigators. U.  P.  Heddle  (consult  NiOmrt, 
Vol.  29,  p.  419)  assumes  the  existenc*  of  a 
eayity  in  a  trap  rock  which  is  lined  during  its 
solidification  \mh  a  thin  l^er  of  green  ccl*- 
donile  or  delessitc  Tbe  rock  snbseqiiently  roti, 
and  its  feldspar  is  decomposed  by  water  <o» 
taining  carbonic  acid,  which  ttuis  beccMnes 
In^ly  charg^  with  silica.  This  is  transfused 
into  the  cavity,  coagulates  and  is  deposited  on 
its  walls.  The  banded  structure  b  due  to  the 
intermittent  deposition  of  tuccessive  layers  ol 
silica  from  the  nig^y  siliceous  solution.  It  wu 
long  supposed  that  after  the  earlier  layers  were 
deposited  fresh  supphes  of  the  solution  passed 
Inward  throu^  a  hole  called  the  *inlet  of  infil- 
tration.* This  canal  is  often  distinctly  seen  in 
agates,  but  the  wei^t  of  evidence  now  secnn 
to  favor  the  hypothesis  that  the  external  aoh*- 
tion  supplies  the  silica  by  osmosis  (q.v.).  The 
internal  solution  becomes  less  dense  as  it  is  re- 
lieved of  siUca  by  its  depo^tion  on  the  walbof 
the  cavity,  and  it  is  then  replaced  by  the  denser 
eictemal  solution  which  passes  through  the 
layers  of  aeate  already  formed.  If  the  oondt- 
dons  remam  unchanged  the  process  continues 
mtil  the  entire  cavity  is  filled,  but  agates  ue 
not  infrequently  fotmd  with  a  cavity  in  the 
centre,  or  with  crystallized  quarts  (often  ame- 
thystine) lining  the  interior.  Such  distinctly 
crystallized  portions  may  be  succeeded  Iv  ^tir- 
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in  density,  hardness,  c(rior  and  transparency. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  has  shown  that  some  of  the 
layers  are  so  exceedingly  thin  that  it  would 
take  55,760  to  measure  an  inch.  (PhiiMophkal 
Magame  (3)  XXII,  p.  213).  These  layers  are 
deposited  all  around  tbe  cavities,  following  all 
of  their  Irregularities.  The  beauty  of  agates  is 
thus  HTcally  enhanced  by  extreme  delicacy  of 
their  banding.  Sometimes  these  bands  concen- 
trically encircle  a  dark  spot,  forming  a  'bull's 


again  ihey  parallel  a  cavi^  with 
_  .  as  in  tbe  *ioru5catlon  a^te.* 
Other  agates  show  horizontal  layers,  suggesting 
tbe  qoery  as  to  whether  the  silica  hadsutW 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cavily  from  a  solution  at 
rest.  Such  agates  are  known  as  onyx  (q.v.). 
or  if  die  colors  are  red  and  viait,  as  sardonyx 
(q.v.).  In  clouded  agates  diere  is  no  Astlnct 
banded  structure,  but  the  colors  shade  grad- 
ually from  one  into  another. 

The  natural  colors  of  agates  vary  greatly, 
bdng  usuallv  gray  or  nther  red  or  brown.  The 
colors  are  Que  to  tbe  presence  of  organic  im- 
purities or  to  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese  or 
titanium.  Nearly  all  the  agates  now  offered 
for  sale  ar^  however,  artificially  colored.  The 
success  of  tne  process  is  due  to  the  varying  de- 
grees of  porosity,  ol  tlfc  dISereot  livna  of 
agate,  some  o£  which  re«jdily  tkbtorb  the  fluid 
in  which  the  stoeea  are  i^mer>ed,.wbile  others 
are  impervious  to  it,  Tbe  blsuJc  and  wlute 
agates  are  prepared  by  soaking  tbe  stone»  for 
sevenl  days  in  a.  warm  syrup  of  honey  and 
water,  then  immersing  tbemin  sulphuric  add, 
which  carbonizes  the  hOney  absorbed  by  cer- 
tain of  the  layers,  intJcing  Arm  daHt  brown  or 
black.  The  red  or  camelian  agates  are  pro- 
duced by  a  process  of  'burning."  A  grayish 
stone  is  heated  in  an  oven  for  several  weeks, 
at  first  gently,  then  it  is  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric add  and  the  temperature  i*  gradually 
raised  to  redness.  Blue  or  'sapphire*  agates 
arc  produced  by  steeping  the  stones  first  in  a 
solution  of  a  ferric  salt  and  then  in  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  thus  depositing  Prussian  blue  in 
the  more  porous  layers.  A  green  agate  is  se- 
cured bjr  the  aid  of  chromic  acid  or  a  nickel 
salt,  wtele  hydrochloric  add  ^elds  a  yelkrw 
agate.  The  red  and  the  blade  are  much  die 
most  popular. 

Por  over  four  centuries  the  headquarters  of 
the  agate  industry  has  been  in'  the  valley  be- 
tween Idar  and  Oberstein,  some  40  miles  from 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine.  There  are  probably  150 
agate  mills  working  an  average  of  three  to  five 
stones  each  in  this  little  valley.  These  are 
cbielly  operated  by  water-wheels  10  to  18  feet 
In  diameter,  abundant  power  being  secured 
from  the  rapid  mountain  streams  of  tbe  ndgb- 
boAood.  Th«  miUttones  aie  of  red  saodstone, 
each  about  five  feet  in  (hameter,  and  rotate  in 
»  vertical  plane,  maldng  about  three  revolutions 
pec  secono.  The  worloB^  lie  stretched  in  an 
almost  horizontal  position  upon  a  low  wooden 
grinding  stool  fitted  to  the  <^cst  and  abdomen, 
leaving  the  limbs  free.  Tbe  hands  are  engagea 
in  holding  and  grinding  ihe  agate,  while  the 
feet  are  firmly  premised  gainst  short  stakes 
screwed  into  the  floor,  tbe  reactioa  enaUing 
the  griiidcj'  Id  press  the  agate  with  much  force 
against  the  moving  millstone.  During  tbe 
process  the  agptes  glow  most  beautifully  with 
a  bright  red  pbosiAorescence.  Afta-  having 
licen  groimd  the  agates  are  polished  with  tripoh 
on  cylinders  of  wood  or  a  ni«tal  disc  Consult 
PoMar  Science  Review,  New  Series,  Vol  I. 

Moss-agate  or  *Mocha.«toBe*  is  a  -raiiehr  of 
chalcedony  through  which  arc  scattered  blade 
or  brown  masses,  more  or  less  resemfalb^  moss. 
These  impurities  are  usually  one  of  tbe  man- 
ganese oxides.  In  the  Chinese  moss-s^ate  they 
appear  as  thin  matted  fibments  of  a  green 
color,    wlwh    are    often    artificiBUy    cDlored. 
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£frauiif id  -  (leDdritej  are' sometunes  foiutd  in 
chalcedony.  The  nane  dendritic^agate  or  tree- 
3Eate  is  given  to  tbes«  highly  prized  forms. 
Moss-agales  abound  at  many  localities  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  Wyoming. 

In  the  SneUplvi^  oi  the  hills  around  Idar, 
agates  of  ooasiocrable  beauty  are  found.  For- 
merly ihg  were  extensively  quarried  there,  but 
since  182/  the  laiudaries  o£  Idar  have  secured 
Ihdr  supplies  larsdy  from  Uru^ay  and  BraxU. 
which  countries  have  long  funuisbed  neatly  the 
entire  commercial  supply,  thougli  Scotch  agates 
are  marketed  to  some  extent.  Small  banded 
agates  of  much  beauty  abound  on  the  shares  of 
Lake  Superior;  large  and  fine  specimens  occur 
plentifully  in  western  Texas.  Agates  aboundin 
many  other  r^ons,  while  very  many  localities 
yield  choice  agates  sparingly.  Mast  of  the  pol- 
ished agate  specimens  and  novelties  of  the  tour- 
ist resorts,  though  often  purporting  to  be  of 
local  origit),  come  from  Brazil  or  Uruguay  and 
are  polished  in  Germany. 

Agate  is  used  in  making  burnishers  and  agate 
mortars  and  pestles  and,  owing  to  its  hardnes^ 
for  the  knife  edges  of  balances.  It  is  worked 
up  as  a  decorative  stone  into  vases,  dishes,  ash 
trays,  paper  weights,  paper  cutters,  etc,  and  b 
mounted  as  a  semi-precious  stone  in  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  such  as  jewel  boxes,  glove 
or  shoe  buttoners,  watch  charms,  letter  openers 
and  scarf  pins..  Every  boy  is  familiar  with 
agate  marbles,  but  the  cheaper  grades  of  these 
are  only  glass.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
Mack  and  white  banded  agates  (see  Onyx)  and 
the  red  and  white  (see  SABDOjiYitJ  have  been 
used  for  seal  rings  ajid  for  carving  cameos. 
The  ancients  also  regarded  agate  as  a  charm 
against  the  intoxication  of  love.  Consuh 
Rustdn,  'On  Banded  and  Brecciated  Concre- 
tions' (in  Geological  Magasine,  1867  to  1870): 
'Ethics  of  Dus^'  p.  190;  'The  Vale  of  Idar,' 
by  S.  Wdsse  (m  Blackwood'i  Magaxine,  Vol 
cxlviii,  pp.  75  and  206). 

George  Letchworth  Eitgush. 

AGATE-SHELL,  or  AGATE-SNAIL.,  a 
land-snail  of  the  carnivorous  genus  Aehatina 
ef  the  family  Helicida.  They  are  abundant  in 
tropical  Africa;  the  largest  of  all  land-snails 
are  found  among  them,  and  many  species  have 
bristly  colored  shells. 

AGATHA,  Saint  a  lady  of  Palenno,  mar- 
tyred by  Quintilian,  the  pto-counsul  of  Sicily,  in 
Ihe  persecution  of  Deaus,  because  she  would 
not  perfarm  idolatrous  worship  or  tubtoit  to 
his  impure  desires,  c.  2S1  a.d. 

AGATHARCHIDBS,  ig-a-tfaarncl-dez,  or 
AGATHARCIDBS,  ig-^-thaPsI-dfa,  a  Greek 
writer  on  geograpf^r:  b.  at  Cnidoa  in  Asia 
Minor;  lived  250  b.c.  and  wrote  numerous 
works;  among  them,  one  on  the  Erythrtean 
Sea,  of  which  some  extracts  have  b«n  pre- 
served. He  is  the  earliest  extant  writer  wfco 
attributes  the  aimual  rise  of  the  Nile  to  tiie 
periodical   rains   in   the   npper   regions  of   diat 

AGATHAECHUS,  fe-a-thaiTriii,  Greek 
pamter :  b.  Samos,  about  430  B.C  He  worked 
at  Athens  between  4SS  and  415  b,C.  He  is  re- 
garded as  the  first  scene-painter,  having  painted 
a  scene  tor  a  tragedy  of  .^diylus.  His  art 
was  imiMrtant  because  of  the  development  of 
pers^tive.  He  is  said  to  have  written  » 
treatise  on  this  subject. 


compositions.  We  have  still 
101  of  his  'Epigrams'  and  the  whole  of  his 
'History'  of  die  years  S53-Sa 

AGATHO,  M-aOi'ft,  Saint,  Pcm  of  Rome 
from  678  to  SSl,  sumamed  *Thanniatur- 
gtis —  ifae  Wonderwoiker,*  from  the  many 
miracles  be  wrought  He  was  bom  in  Sidly 
and  was  over  100  years  old  when  he 
was  elected  Pope.  He  was  instrumental  in 
arranging  the  6tn  Ecumenical  Council  held  at 
Constantmople  in  680  which  practically  ended 
the  Mooothehte  heresy.  His  feast-day  is  cele- 
brated by  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 
He  died  at  Rome  10  Jan.  681. 

AGATH0CLE8,  sg-ath'5-klez,  Syracusan 
of  low  extraction,  who  became  ruler  of  a 
great  part  of  Sicily.  He  was  remarkable  for 
Deanty,  strength  and  capacity  for  enduring 
labor.  In  the  outset  of  hfe  he  belonged  to  a 
Land  of  robbers;  afterward  he  served  as  a 
private  soldier,  rose  to  the  greatest  honors  and 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  317  RC    Be- 


years  he  extended  his  conquests  o 


was  poisoned  by  his  grandson  Archagathus, 
HSi  B.c,  after  a  reign  of  28  years  of  great  pros- 
peri^  mingled  with  the  deepest  adversity.  His 
soa-ui-law,  P^rrhu^  King  of  Ejurus,  inherited 
his  influence  m  Siuly  and  southern  Italy. 

AOATHON,  ag'm-thon,  Gi*ek  tranc  poet 
(448-402  B.C.).  He  was  a  close  friend  o?  Eurip- 
ides and  of  Plato;  and  the  famous  'Symposi- 
um' of  Plato  immortalizes  the  banquet  given 
on  the  occasion  of  Agathon's  dramatic  triumph, 
416  II.C 

AGAVE,  ag-a've,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Hermione,  married  Echion,  b^  whom  she  had 
Pentheus,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bac- 
chanals. She  is  said  to  have  killed  her  husband 
while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She 
received  (Uvine  honors  after  death. 

AGAVE,  a  genus  of  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful idaut%  of  the  family  AmaryiUdacea,  hav- 
inc  a  tubnlar  perianth  mth-  6-partite  lirab  and 
triangular  inaiiy-seeded  capsule.  They  resemble 
ak>es  hi  their  growth  and  general  ^^tearance, 
and  tlie  best-known  species.  Agavt  amtrieant, 
is  sometimes  known  as  tne  American  aloe. 
Tins  is  a  large  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
thick,  fleshy  and  spioy-toothed  at  the  edge, 
and  the  stem  bianoied  and  of  great  height. 
The  flowers  have  the  tube  of  the  corolb  tnr- 
rowed  in  the  middle,  the  stamens  longer  than 
dte  corolla  and  the  style  longer  than  the 
stamens.  This  magnificent  native  of  North 
America,  probably  of  Mexico,  is  by  no  means 
an  uocofflmon  plant  in  gardens,  but  is  seldom 
seen  there  in  flower.  There  is  indeed  a  notion, 
but  an  erroneous  one,  that  the  American  aloe 
does  not  bloom  until  it  is  100  ^rs  old.  The 
fact  is  that  the  time  of  ftowenng  depends  al- 
most wholly  on  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  In 
hot  countries  it  will  flower  in  a  few  years,  but 
in  colder  climates,  the  growth  being  slower,  it 
is  necessarily  longer  in  arriving  at  mat — — 


The  stem,  which  bears  the  blossoms,  lises 
from  the  centre  of  the  leaves  and  when  the 
plant  is  in  a  vigorous  state  it  frequently  ex- 
ceeds the  height  of  20  feet.  Branches  issue 
from  every  side  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  pyramid,  composed  of  greenish- 
yeltow  flowers,  which  stand  erect  and  are  Men 
in  thick  dusters  at  every  joint.  When  in  full 
flower  its  appearance  b  extremely  splendid; 
and  if  the  season  be  favorably  and  the  plant  be 
sheltered  from  the  cold  in  autumn,  a  succession 
of  blossoms  will  sometimes  be  produced  for 
nearly  three  months.  In  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe  the  American  aloe  is  cultivated  as  an 
object  of  considerable  utility.  They  are  fre- 
quently set  out  in  rows  as  fences  for  indosures, 
particularly  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy.  In 
some  parts  the  leaves  are  employed  for  scour- 
ing pewter,  kitchen  utensils  and  floors.  The 
juice  of  these  leaves  is  made  into  cakes,  which 
are  used  for  washing  and  will  make  lather  with 
salt  water  as  well  as  with  fresh.  The  sap  of 
certain  spedes  when  fermented  yields  a  b^er- 
agc  resembling  dder,  called  by  the  Mexicans 
fulgue.  By  distillation  it  yields  two  intoxicat- 
mg  beverages  very  widely  used  in  Mexico  — 
mescai  ana  Utjuiia.  The  leaves  are  used  for 
feeding  cattle;  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  (called 
pita,  sual  himp  or  Aen«i;u(n)are  formed  into 
thread,  cord  and  ropes.  The  leaves  also, 
roasted,  were  formerly  used  for  food  by  the 


AOB,  any  period  of  time  attributed  to 
something  as  the  whole,  or  part,  of  its  duration ; 
as  the  age  of  man,  the  several  ages  of  die  world, 
the  Golden  Age. 


partial  discretion  is  supposed  to  be  reached, 
while  21  is  the  period  of  full  age.  Under 
seven  no  boy  can  be  capitally  punished;  from 
seven  to  14  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can ;  at  14  he 
may.  At  12  a  girl  can  contract  a  binding 
marriage ;  at  21  she  is  of  full  age.  In  mediseval 
times,  when  a  girl  reached  seveti,  by  feudal 
custom  or  law  a  lord  might  distrain  his  tenants 
for  aid  to  marry,  or,  rather,  betroth  her-  at 
nine  she  was  dowablc ;  at  12  she  could  confirm 
consent  to  marriage  which  she  had  previously 

Even;  at  14  she  could  take  the  management  of 
T  lands  into  her  own  bands;  at  16  she  ceased, 
as  b  still  the  law  in  England,  la  be  tmder  the 
control  of  her  guardian;  and  at  21  she  mmht 
alienate  buds  and  tenements  belonging  to  ner 
in  her  own  right  At  common  law  the  ase  of 
ducretion  for  female  infants  was  12  and  the 
age  of  consent  to  unlawful  carnal  intercourse 
was  10,  but  by  recent  legislation  the  age  of 
consent  has  been  raised  m  the  United  States 
to  14,  IS,  16  and,  in  several  States,  to  18  yeare. 
For  the  modem  law  of  infancy  consult  Schou- 
ler,  'Treatise  on  the  Domestic  Relations'  (Bos- 
ton 1870).  In  the  United  Sutes  at  25  years  of 
age  a  man  may  be  a  representative  in  Conffrcat; 
at  30  a  Senator  and  at  35  he  may  be  dioseii 
Pre^dent.  The  a^e  of  scrying  in  the  militia 
b  from  18  to  45  mdusive. 

In  England  no  one  can  be  chosen  a  member 
of  Parliament  under  21  years  of  age,  nor  be 
ordained  a  priest  tmder  the  age  of  24,  nor  made 
1  bishop  until  he  has  become  30  j'cars  of  age. 


sumcd  at  18;  thotigh  the  law  recrogniies  no  sn- 
nority  in  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

/k  Frtnek  lain,  a  person  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  40  to  be  a  member  of  the  legislative 
bo^ ;  25  to  be  a  judge  of  a  tribunal  de  fmniire 
ituttmee;  27  to  M  its  president,  or  to  be  ;utlge 
or  clerk  of  a  eour  royale;  25  to  be  a  justice  of 
die  peace ;  30  to  be  judge  of  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, and  35  to  be  its  president;  25  to  be  a 
notary  public;  30  to  be  a  inror.  At  21  both 
males  and  females  are  capable  of  performingall 
the  acts  of  dvil  life. 

In  Arekitology.— Till:  Danisli  and  Swedt^ 
antiquaries  and  naturalists,  MU.  Nilson,  Steen- 
strup,  Forchamber,  Thomsen,  Worsaae  and 
others,  have  divided  the  period  durii^  which 
man  has  existed  on  the  earth  into  three  — the 
Age  of  Stone,  the  Age  of  Bronre  and  the  Age 
oflron.  During  the  first  mentioned  of  these  he 
b  sui^sed  to  have  had  only  stone  for  weapons, 
etc  Sir  John  Lubbock  divides  this  into  two  — 
the  paUealithic,  or  older,  and  the  neolithic,  or 
newer,  stone  period.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  age  of  bronze  that  composite  metal  became 
known  and  began  to  be  manufactured  into 
weapons  and  other  instruments ;  while,  when  the 
^e  of  iron  came  in^  bronze  began  gradually  to 
be  superseded  by  iron.  Consult  Lyeil's  'An- 
tiquity of  Man'  and  Lubbock's  'Prehistoric 
Times.* 

In  Physiology. —  If  the  word  age  be  used  to 
denote  one  of  the  stages  of  human  life,  then 
physiology  clearly  distinguishes  six  of  these, 
viz-  the  periods  of  infancy,  of  chU<&iood,  oi 
boyhood  or  girlhood,  of  adolesceoce,  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood  and  of  old  age.  The  pe- 
riod of  infancy  terminates  at  two,  wiien  the  first 
dentition  is  completed;  that  or  childhood  at 
seven  or  eight,  when  the  second  dendtion  is 
finished;  that  of  boyhood  or  girlhood  at  the 
commencement  of  puberty,  in  temperate  cli- 
mates from  the  14th  to  the  16lh  year  in  die 
male  and  from  die  12di  to  die  14th  in  die  fe- 
male; that  of  adolescence  extends  to  the  24th 
year  in  the  mate  and  the  20th  m  the  female; 
that  of  manhood  or  womanhood  stretches  on 
dll  the  advent  of  old  age,  which  comes  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  original  strength  of 
the  constitution  in  each  individual  case  and  the 
habits  which  have  been  acquired  during  life. 
The  prcdse  time  of  human  obteBce  similiirly 
varies.    Sec  LOMtKvrry, 

In  Geology.— A^  as  used  by  geologists, 
rqireseiUa  a  mbdiTision  of  dme  variously 
evaluated.  It  has  been  used  as  tiM  equivalent 
of  Era  (q.v.),  but  aa  now  generallr  under- 
stood constitutes  a  subdivision  of  an  epoch. 

AgM  of  the  World.— We  find  the  ages  of 
the  world  mentioned  by  the  earliest  of  the 
Greek  poets.  Hesiod  speaks  of  five  distinct 
ages:  (1)  The  Golden  or  Satumian  Age;  when 
Saturr.  ruled  the  earth.  The  people  were  free 
from  the  restraint  of  laws;  Ukv  had  neither 
shipe  nor  weapons,  wars  nor  soldiers ;  the  fer- 
tile fields  needed  no  cultivadon.  and  perpetual 
spring  blessed  the  earth.  (2)  The  Silver  Age, 
which  he  describes  as  licentious  and  wicked 
(3)  The  Brazen  Age,  violent,  savage  and  war- 
like. (4)  The  Heroic  Age,  which  seemed  an 
apprommation  to  a  better  state  of  things.  (5) 
Tiie  Iron  Age,  when  justice  and  honor  had 
left  the  earth.  The  poet  supposed  this  to  be 
the  age  in  which  he  himself  lived.  The  idea 
of  ages  of  the  world  is  intervroven  widi  the 
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religions  Mnttments  of  various  n&tians.  We 
find  examples  of  it  in  the  diousand  years  of 
the  Miltenanaos  and  in  the  four  yugas  or 
ages  of  the  Hindus.    The  first  or  Knta  Yuga,' 


to  360  s61ar  years,  and  adthng  its  fore  and 
after  "twilight,*  1,728,000  solar  years  in  all; 
men  then  lived  400  years  and  were  all  giants; 
then  the  god  Brahma  was  bom.  In  the  second 
period,  the  Treta  Yoga,  which  lasted  3/)0Q 
divine  and  1,296,000  solar  years  in  all,  men 
lived  only  300  vears  and  vice  began  to  creep 
into  the  world.  During  the  third  age  or 
Dwapara  Yuga,  whkh  lasted  2,000  divine  and 
864,000  solar  years,  men  lived  only  200  years 
owtne  to  the  increase  of  vice.  Tne  last  age, 
the  Rati  Yuga,  that  in  which  we  now  live,  is 
to  last  for  1,000  divine  or  432,000  solar  years 
and  the  life  of  man  is  sunk  to  one-fourth  of 
its  original  duration. 

Age  of  *ntm«i«  — Ttij.  duration  of  life  in 
animalB  is  geoenilly  between  seven  and  ei^t 
times  the  period  which  elapses  from  birth  till 
they  become  adult ;  but  this  rule,  besides  being 
vague  and  indefinite,  is  quite  useless  in  practice, 
because  it  affords  no  scale  of  gradation  which 
would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  precise  age  of 
individuals,  the  onl^  inquiry  of  real  importance 
or  of  practical  application  to  the  interesti  of  so- 
cie^.  More  certain  and  scientific  principles  are. 
derived  from  observing  the  growth  and  decay 
of  the  teeth.    See  Cattle;  Hoksb. 

AGBN,  a.-zhan,  one  of  Ihe  oldest  towns  in 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  74  miles  southeast  of 
Bordeaux,  A  fine  stone  bridge  of  II  arches 
spans  the  river  here,  and  the  aqueduct  bridge 
ef  the  Canal  Latiral  is  another  striking  struc- 
ture. The  town  has  been  an  episcopal  see  with  a 
cathedral  since  the  reign  of  Qovis,  prior  to 
which  it  was  a  Roman  station.  It  commands 
an  extensive  agricultural  trade,  owing  lo  its 
Itoaition  between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse. 

AGENCY,  in  its  widest  sense  includes  ev- 
ery relation  in  which  one  person  acts  for  or 
represents  another  by  his  authority.  In  the 
more  restricted  sense  in  which  the  term  b  osed 
in  the  Taw  of  principal  and  agent,  agency  may 
be  defined  as  the  relation  whicb  results  wh^re 
one  person,  called  the  principal,  authorizes  an- 
other, called  the  agent,  to  act  for  him,  with 
more  or  less  discretionary  power,  in  business 
dealings  with  third  persons.  It  is  a  representa- 
tive relation,  its  fundamental  maxim  being. 
Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se.  The  agent 
represents,  acts  for,  and  derives  his  authority 
from  anoUler,  his  principal;  he  is  an  attorney 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  employer.  It  is 
also  a  fiduciary  relation  which  is  one  of  trust 
and  confidence.     See  Agent. 

AGENT,  in  law,  one  person  who  acts  for 
another,  called  the  principal  If  a  person  acts 
as  a^ent  without  authority,  the  subsequent  rati- 
fication of  the  act  will  make  it  binding  on  the 
principal' just  as  if  he  had  originally  directed  it. 
When  an  agent  acts  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment  he  may  bind  bis  principal,  and  the 
principal  is  liable  for  any  fraudulent  acts  or 
wrong-doings  of  the  agent  so  acting.  If  the 
agent,  having  power  lo  bind  his  principal,  docs 
so  expressly,  he  is  not  liable;  but  if  he  exceeds 
his  authority  he  becomes  personally  responsible. 


The  a^ent  b  bound  to  ob^  the  instructions  of 
the  principal,  and  if,  in  viouitine  them,  he  binds 
his  principal  to  a  third  person,  he  is  personally 
liable  to  make  compensation.  He  cannot  deal 
in  his  principal's  affairs  to  his  own  profit.  The 
right  on  the  part  of  an  agent  to  act  is  called  his 
authority  or  power.  The  authority  or  power 
must  in  some  instances  be  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  principal,  and  the  act  done  is  for 
his  benefit  alone.  As  a  general  rule,  an  agent 
cannot^  delegate  his  authority  without  special 
authority  from  bis  principal,  consequently  an 
agent  cannot  create  a  subagent  without  special 
permission.  An^  person  may  act  as  agent 
whom  the  principal  wishes  to  appoint.  So 
broad  is  this  rule  that  married  women  and 
infants,  who  are  incapable  of  acting  in  their 
own  behalf,  may  act  as  agents,  for  the  ap- 
pointment takes  awa3r  the  legal  insufficiency 
and  permits  them  to  bind  their  principals  when 
they  could  not  bind  diemselves.  The  mode  of 
appointment  depends  upon  the  natilre  of  the 
agency.  By  a  rule  of  law  the  evidence,  of 
appointment  must  be  of  as  high  a  nature  as 
the  thing  to  be  done.  Thus,  to  execute  a 
writing  under  seal,  the  appointment  must  be 
under  seal.  When  the  autnority  or  power  is 
coupled  with  an  interest,  or  when  it  is  given 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  or  when  it  is  a 
part  of  a  security,  then,  unless  there  is  a 
special  agreement  ttiat  it  shall  be  revocable,  it 
cannot  be  revoked.  Death,  insanity,  bankruptcy, 
the  extinction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
agency  or  the  execution  of  the  trust  will 
usually  terminate  the  agency  unless  the  au- 
thority is  coupled  with  an  interest.  Upon  the 
law  of  agency  is  based  to  a  large  degree  the 
law  of  partnership, 

AGENTS-GENERAL,  representatives' ia 
London  of  the  self-governing  British  cokuiies. 

AGE  OF  CHIVALRY,  The,  or  THE 
LEGENDS  OF  KING  ARTHUR,  ty 
Thomas  Bulfinch,  was  published  in  185&  More 
than  20  years  after  an  enlarged  edition  appeared 
under  the  editorship  of  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
In  Part  I  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights  are  considered.  Pari  II  deab  with 
the  Maoinogion,  or  ancient  prose  tales  of  the 
Welsh;  Part  III  with  the  knights  of  English 
history.  King  Richard,  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Black  Prince.  From  the  time  of  its  first  pub- 
lication the  popularity  of  the  book  has  been 
Seat.  No  more  sympathetic  and  fitting  intro- 
ction  could  be  found  to  the  legends  of 
chivalry. 

AGE  OP  FABLE,  The,  or  THE  BEAU- 
TIES OF  MYTHOLOGY,  by  Thomas  Bul- 
finch,  was  published  in  1855,  and  republished 
in  1882  under  the  editorship  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  It  has  become  a  standard  work  upon 
mythology,  by  reason  of  its  full  and  extensive 
treatment  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  myths. 

AGE  OF  REASON,  The,  by  Thomas 
Paine,  was  first  published  in  a  complete  edition 
2S  Oct,  179S,  In  1793  the  first  part .  appeared, 
but  no  cop^  bearing  that  date  can  be  foimd. 
Part  I  consists  of  an  inquiry  into  the  bases  of 
Qiristianity,  its  theology,  its  miracles,  its 
claims  of  revelation.  The  process  is  destructive 
and  revolutionary.     In  Part  IT  the  author  makes 
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of  Part  1.  Yet  the  work  is  not  wholly  nega- 
tive. "The  Word  o{  God  is  the  creation  wc 
b^ofd* 

AGSRATUH,  a-ger'^-tum,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Asteraccir  (belonging  to 
the  Eupatoriutn  tnbe  of  the  order),  chiefly 
natives  of  the  wanner  parts  of  America.  One 
species,  A.  houslonianitm,  is  an  annual  plant  of 
flower  borders  and  has  densely  clustered  beads 
of  lavender-blue  flowers.  Several  others  are 
also  grown  in  gardens,  some  of  them  with  pur- 
ple, white  or  pale  blue  flowers. 

AGBSANDER,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the 
Rbodian  school,  who  with  Polydorus  and 
Athenodorus,  43-21  b.C,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  authors  of  the  famous  Laocoon  group,  dis- 
covered near  the  baths  of  Titus  in  1506,  and 
now  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 

AGESILAUS,  King  of  Sparta :  b.  442  b.c 
and  elevated  to  the  throne  alter  the  death  of 
his  brother  Agis  II,  in  398.  Called  by  the 
lonians  to  their  assistance  against  Artaxerxea, 
he  commenced  his  glorious  career  by  defeating 
the  Persians  and  defending  Sparta  againjt  the 
united  attack  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  etc. 
subsequent  war  with  Thebes  he  had 


however,  saved  Sparta  without  the  hazard  of 
battle.  He  delivered  it  anew  at  the  age  of  8u 
years,  though  it  was  actually  in  the  hands  of 
bpaminondas.  In  the  spring  of  361  he  crossed 
over  to  Egypt  with  a  body  of  Lacedemonian 
mercenaries,  and  there,  after  displaying  much 
of  his  former  ability,  tie  died  while  preparing 
for  his  voyage  home,  in  the  winter  oi  361-360, 
Tbou^  small  and  insignificant  in  person  he 
was  a  noble  prince  and  almost  adored  by  bis 

AGGLOH'ERATB,  in  geology,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  a  rock  consisting  of  angular  fragments 
of  other  rodu,  united  or  bound  together  by  a 
matrix  of  similar  materials  but  of  finer  texture. 
The  rock  is  of  volcanic  ori^n,  but  the  frag- 
ments may  be  either  volcamc  or  sedimentary, 
having  been  ejected  from  some  volcano, 

AOGLU'TINATE  LANGUAGES,  hin- 
guages  in  which  the  modifying  suffixes  are  as  it 
were  glued  on  to  the  root,  both  it  and  the  suf- 
fixes retaining  a  kind  of  distinctive  independ- 
ence and  individuality,  as  in  the  Turkish  and 
other  Turanian  tongues.  Consult  Max  Mliller's 
'Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.' 

AGGLU'TINA'TION.     See  Immunity. 

AGGRADATION.     See  Ghadation. 

AGGREGATION,  Sutes  of,  an  expie^ 
sioa  sometimes  used  to  signify,  collectively, 
the  various  physical  states  in  which  matter 
can  exist.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  two  fundamentally  difier- 
ent  states  of  aggregation,  the  solid  and  fluid: 
fluids  being  further  subdivided  into  liquids  and 
^ses,  A  solid  body  may  be  defined  as  one 
Ulat  is  capable  of  resisting  a  considerable  shear- 
ing-stress.' It  is  Important  to  note,  however, 
that  a  true  solid  docs  not  yield  continuously  to 
a  small  deforming  force ;  it  resists  deformation, 
and  its  resistance  increases  as  the  deformation 
increases,  A  fluid,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  body 
having  almost  no  shearing- strength  and  offer- 
ing very_  httle  resistance  to  forces  that  tend  to 
dunge  its  shape.    A  fluid  yields  continuously 


to  a  deforming  force,  and  a  force  that  will  de- 
form it  at  all  will  deform  it  indefinitdy,  so 
long  as  it  is  allowed  to  ftcL  Considering  the 
subdivision  of  fluids  into  gases  and  liquids,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  gas  is  a  fluid  that  pretses 
continuously  and  in  every  direction  oa  the  walfa 
of  the  vessel  containing  it,  and  wbicb  follom 
them  indefinitely  if  they  retreat  A  gu.  if  left 
to  itself,  tends  to  expand  infinitely  in  every 
direction,  A  liquid  mav  be  defined  as  a  fluid 
which  does  not  follow  tne  walls  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel  if  they  retreat,  and  which  has  no 
tendency  to  sodden  and  indefinite  eatpanwoa 
when  freed  from  all  restraint. 

These  distinctions  between  die  variona  state* 
of  aggregation  in  which  matter  occurs  are  to  a 
certain  extent  arbitraiy,  eta^ic,  indefinite  and 
inexact.  For  example,  certain  lands  of  pitdi 
re»st  the'action  of  deforming  forces  that  are 
applied  for  a  short  time  only,  and  are  brittle 
enough  to  fracture,  like  glass,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  sudden  stress ;  yet  Uuy  yield  slowly 
but  continuoudy  to  very  small  deforming 
forces,  when  those  forces  act  for  a  long  time. 
A  boiy  of  this  sort,  strictly  speaking,  is  nnther 
a  solid  nor  a  liquid,  and  to  include  it  in  a  gen- 
eral classification  we  should  have  to  have  a 
'semi-solid'  division.  The  distinction  between 
liquids  and  gases  is  even  more  artificial  than 
that  between  solids  and  Hijuids ;  for  a  liquid 
may  be  made  to  pass  into  its  vapor  in  sudi  a 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  at  what 
moment  it  ceases  to  be  a  liauid.  Thus,  if  water 
is  heated  tmder  a  snfficiently  great  pressure  up 
to  700*  F.,  and  is  then  allowed  to  expand  by  a 
suflicieni  amount  at  this  temperature  and  is 
finally  cooled  at  constant  volume,  we  shall  find, 
at  the  end  of  this  operation,  that  it  has  been 
entirely  transformed  into  steam,  although  we 
cannot  say  at  what  stage  the  transformation 
took  ^lace.  See  Ckiticai.  Point;  Eouilibkium, 
Cktmical;     Moleculai    TBEORVi    Theruodt- 

AGHA  KHAN,  title  of  the  s^ritual  bead 
of  the  Indian  Iimailites  or  Kltodjas^  a 
Uohammedan  sect  The  office  is  vested  in  a 
very  ancient  and  sacred  family  said  to  be 
descended  from  Uobammed's  cau^tei^  Fati- 
mah;  but  more  directly  from  Hasan  Sabbah, 
founder  of  the  Ismailiab  dytiasty  in  Persia 
(d.  1124).  This  weird  but  mi^ty  personage 
became  chief  of  the  dreaded  Assassins  (q.v.^, 
well  known  by  the  Crusaders  and  comnlete^ 
exterminated  by  the  Tartar  King  HalaJm  of 
Persia  in  1256.  The  present  holder  of  the 
title  is  the  third  in  succession.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  three  Agha  Khans  is  their 
absolute  and  whole-hearted  devotion  to  Great 
Britain.  Agha  Khan  I,  Hasan  AU  Shah,  b. 
Persia  1800;  d.  Bombay,  12  April  1881,  was 
governor-general  of  the  province  of  Kennan 
under  the  Shah  Fateh  Ali.  He  fled  from 
Persia  in  1840  after  an  attempt  to  gain  the 
throne,  at  which  his  family  aimed,  and  settled 
in  Bombay.  Here  he  held  a  royal  court  for 
X  years.  He  assisted  the  British  with  his 
private  cavalry  in  the  Afghan  War,  1842,  and 
later  rendered  numerous  valuable  services  to 
the  British  government,  which  granted  him  a 
pension.  A  recognized  "king  without  a  conn- 
try,*  he  exercised  absolute  control  over  his 
followers,  collected  a  large  annual  tribute^  and 
became  a  keen  sportsman,  with  a  special  fond- 
'      •  ig.    A^  I"       "     *"^" 


i  for  horse  racing. 
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All  Shah,  aon  of  the  preceding,  reigned  oaty 
lour  years;  he  continued  in  his  father's  policy, 
received  a  kn^hthood  from  Queen  Victoria, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Bombay  legis- 
btivo  council.  He  died  in  1885  acd  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son;  Asha  Sultan,  Sir  Muham- 
mad Shah,  K-CI.E,  G.C.S.I.,  LL,D.,  A^a 
Khan  III,  b.  1875.  He  holds  spiritual  sway 
over  some  60,000,000  followers  in  India, 
central  Asia,  east  Africa,  Morocco  and 
China.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  he  was  vi  si  ting  his  adherents  in 
Zanzibar;  he  '  not  only  exhorted  all  his 
people  to  place  their  personal  services  and 
resources  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
firitish  government,  but  himself  volunteered  to 
accompany  the  Indian  Elxpeditionary  Force  as 


commission.      When   Turkey   entered   the    

he  issued  a  powerful  manifesto  to  Moslems 
throughout  the  empire  strongly  condenmine 
her  action.  At  the  risk  of  his  ufe,  he  visited 
Egj^t  in  the  critical  period  immediatdy  fi:4- 
lowmg  Turkey's  adhesion  to  the  Central 
Fower»,  and  assisted  in  bringing  about  the 
readjustment  which  followed  the  depositioo  of 
Abbas  Hilmi  II  (q.v,).  During  1911-13  he 
was  instrumeuial  in  soothing  the  grave  dis- 
quietude of  Indian  Moslem  sentiment  in  respect, 
of  th'c  Turco-Italian  and  the  two  Balkan  wars, 
urging  upon  his  coreligionists  the  imperative 
duty  of  resignation  to  the  inevitable  waning  of 
the  Turkish  jjower  in  Europe  and  of  acquies- 
cence in  British  ^licy.  An  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  Allies  against  Gennany,  he  has 
upheld  their  cause  in  public  speeches  and 
writings.  In  April  1916  King  George,  Em- 
peror of  India,  granted  to  His  Highness  the 
Agha  Khan  a  salute  of  U  guns  and  the  rank 
and  status  of  a  first  class  diief  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency  for  life.  This  very  exceptional 
honor  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  his  authority 
is  entirely  spiritual  and  there  is  no  state  in 
India  where  he  holds  sway  as  ruler.  In  1902 
he  was  the  guest  of  the  British  nation  at  the 
coronation  of  the  King.  In  1901  the  Kaiser 
conferred  on  him  the  First  Class  Prussian 
Order  of  the  Royal  Crown. 

AGINCOURT,  ai'inkart,  or  AZIN- 
COURT,  a-ihap-koor,  France,  a  village,  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de-Calais.  famous  for  a  battle 
fought  there  25  Oct.  1415.  Henry  V,  King  of 
England,  eager  to  conquer  France,  landed  at 
Harfteur,  took  the  place  by  storm  and  wished  to 
march  through  Picardy  to  Calais,  in  order  to  fix 
his  winter  quarters  in  its  neighborhood,  Wlh  a 
powerful  force  the  Dauphin  advanced  against 
him.  Henry  V,  retreated  to  the  Somme.  The 
French  followed  to  harass  his  retreat  and  to 
defend  the  passage  from  Abbeville  to  Saint 
Quentin,  which  he  gained  only  through  the  in- 
attention of  the  enemy.  The  English,  however, 
being  destitute  of  everything  and  reduced  by 
sickness,  Henry  asked  for  peace  on  disadvan- 
tageous terms.  The  French  refused  his  pro- 
Esals  and  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves 
tween  Calais  and  the  English.  These  latter 
consisted  of  2,000  men-at-arms  and  12,000 
archers,  and  were  arranged  in  order  of  battle 
between  two  hills,  with  the  archers  on  the 
wings.  Stakes,  of  which  every  man  carried 
one,  were  fiiea  in  front  of  them.  The  French, 
commanded  by  the  Constable  d'Albret,   num- 


bered 50,000  troops,  of  whom  6^000  were  men- 
at-arms;  but  other  estimates  make  the  French 
strength  much  greater.  They  arranged  them- 
selves in  two  divisions,  with  the  men-at-arms, 
of  whom  2,000  were  mounted,  in  front.  The 
English  first  put  themselves  in  motion.  The 
French  horse  instantly  hastened  to  meet  them, 
but  were  received  with  such  a  shower  of  arrows 
by  the  archers  that  they  fell  back  on  the  first 
division  and  threw  it  into  oonfusion.  The  light- 
armed  English  archers  seized  their  clubs  and 
battle-axes  and  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the 
French  knights,  who  could  hardly  move  on  ac- 
count of  their  heavy  coats  of  mail  and  the 
closeness  of  their  array.  The  English  horse 
rushed  to  assist  the  archers;  the  first  French 
division  retreated;  the  second  could  not  sus- 
tain the  charge  of  the  victors;  and  the  whole 
French  army  was  soon  entirely  routed.  The 
victorious  army,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying 
enemy,  took  14,000  prisoners  in  addition  to 
those  previously  captured;  10,000  Freniiimcn 
lay  dead  on  the  battlefield.  Among  them  was 
the  Constable  of  France,  with  sin  dukes  and 
princes;  Five  princes,  among  whom  were  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  English  lost  1,600  men  killed; 
among  them  the  Dnke  of  York,  Henry's  uncle, 
whom  the  Duke  d'Alen^on  slew  at  his  side 
while  pressint^  toward  the  King.  D'Alencon 
had  dashed  the  crown  from  Henry's  head  and 
hfted  his  hand  for  a  more  effectual  blow,  when 
the  King's  attendants  surrounded  him  and  he 
fell  covered  with  wounds. 

AGIRA,  a-je'ra,  Italy,  a  town  of  Sicily,  35 
miles  west  of  Catania.  It  stands  over  2,000 
feet  above  sea-level  and  is  four  and  olie-half 
miles  from  its  railway  station  to  the  south  of 
the  town.  In  the  neighborhood  are  fine  marble 
quarries  which  yield  its  chdef  industry.  It  is 
famous  as  the  site  of  ancient  A^rion,  ruled  by 
Sicel  tyrants,  notably  A^ris  who  became  the 
leading  ruler  of  central  Sicily,  and  an  ally  of 
Dionysius  I  when  they  overthrew  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion  392  B.C.  Hercules  visited  Agira 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  the  historian  who 
was  born  here,  and  Timoleon  339  B.C.  expelled 
the  last  tyrant,  and  erected  several  fine  build- 
ings.   Pop,  22,500. 

AGIS,  a'jis,  the  name  of  four  Spartan  kings. 
Acts  I,  son  of  Euryslhencs,  founder  of  the 
family  Agidae,  and  reputed  conqueror  of  HeloS. 
Agis  II,  son  of  Archidamus  II,  and  reigned 
either  in  427  or  426  a.c.  to  400  or  399  b.c  He 
was  active  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  invaded 
Attica  several  times  and  conquered  the  Atheni- 
ans at  Mantinea  in  418  b.c  Agis  III,  son  of 
Archidamus  HI,  reigned  in  338-331  b.c  He  en- 
deavored to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  power 
in  Europe,  but  was  routed  and  killed  in  a  battle 
with  Antipater  in  331  b,C  The  most  important 
of  the  foDr  kings  was  Agis  IV,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  244  B.C.,  and  reigned  four  years. 
He  attempted  a  reform  of  the  ahuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  state  ^  his  plan  comprehending 
a  redistribution  of  the  land,  a  division  ^ 
wealth  and  the  canceUng  of  all  debts.  Op- 
posed by  his  colleague,  LeonJdas,  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  absence  in  an  expedition  against 
the  £tolians  to  depose  him.  A^s  at  first  took 
sanctuary  in  a  temple,  but  he  was  entrapped  and 
hurriedly  executed  by  his  rivals. 
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AGLIARDI,  4'lyir'de,  Antonio,  Catholic 
cardinal  and  diplomat:  b.  Cologno  (Bergamo), 
Italy,  4  Sept.  1832.  After  service  in  Canada  as 
bishop's  chaplain,  on  his  return  to  Rome  in 
1884,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Propa- 
^nda,  created  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in 
Palestine,  and  proceeded  to  India  to  investigate 
conditions.  In  1887  he  relumed  to  India  as 
aiwstolic  delegate  to  settle  the  Goa  controversy 
with  Porlugar  He  was  appoinled  papal  nundo 
to  Munich  in  1889  and  to  Vienna  in  1892. 
In  18%  he  was  recalled  at  the  request  of  the 
Hungarian  government  for  being  involved  in 
the  cfis^ufes  which  had  arisen  with  the  church 
authonties.  The  same  year  he  was  created 
cartUnal'Srchbishop  of  Ferrara,  and  in  1903 
vice -chancellor  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

AGLIPAY,  Grcgorio,  archbishop  and  head 
of  the  Independent  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Philippines:  b.  about  1864.  An  Ilocano  by  birth, 
he  was  educated  tn  a  Roman  Catholic  semi' 
nary  and  ordained  in  Manila  about  1890.  He 
was  trusted  by  his  superiors  and  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. At  the  time  of  the  insurrection  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  church  authorities  for 
some  irregularity  in  church  order.  He  then 
cast  his  lot  with  the  insiirreeto  movement,  and 
Aguinaldo  made  him  vicar-general.  On  4 
April  1899  he  "came  in"  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  In  October  1902  he  with  others 
formed  the  Independent  Catholic  Church  of  the 
PhiUpi)ines.  The  movement  spread  rapidly. 
One  miUion  five  hundred  thousand  soon  joined 
it.  He  recommends  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
by  hia  people.  Consult  H.  C.  Stunci,  'The 
Philippines  and  the  Far  East,*  to  which  we  are 
largely  indebted. 

AGLOSSA,  ft-glos'sa  (Gr.  a,  priv.;  gloua, 
tongue),  a  group  of  the  order  Anura  (toads 
ana  frogs)  containing  only  two  living  families, 
the  South  American  Pifid<e  and  the  African 
Xtnop\dx,  and  charactenzed  by  the  lack  of  any 
tongue  and  the  union  of  the  eustachian  tubes 
into  one  opening  far  back  in  the  palate.  The 
pipa  toads  and  South  African  platnandlers  are 
typical  examples.  The  group  is  interesting  for 
its  antiquity  and  primitive  relationships. 

AGNADELLO,  an-ya-del'to,  North  Italy,  a 
village  10  miles  east  of  Lodi,  near  which  Louis 
XII  of  France  completely  defeated  the  Vene- 
tians, on  14  May  1509,  and  the  Duke  of  Yen- 
dome  sained  a  victory  over  Prince  Eugene  in 
■1705. 

AGNANO.  an-ya'no,  UU  1780,  small  lake, 
three  miles  west  of  Naples,  about  60  feet  in 
<)epth,  and  without  visible  outlet  As  it  was 
supposed  to  cause  malaria  it  has  been  drained. 
The  surrounding  country  is  volcanic  and  motm- 
tainous.  On  the  right  lies  the  Grotta  del  Can& 
where  the  carbonic  acid  is  dense  enough  to  kill 
dogs,  and  on  the  left  are  found  the  sulphurous 
vapor  baths  of  San  Germano,  which  are  valtu- 
able  for  gout  and  blood  disorders. 

AGNES,  Saint,  a  saint  who,  according  to 
the  received  account,  because  she  steadfastly 
refused  to  marry  the  son  of  the  prefect  of 
Ptomc  and  adhered  to  her  religion  in  spite  of 
r«peated  temptations  and  threats,  suffered 
martyrdom  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian, 303  A,D.  She  was  first  led  to  the  stake, 
but  as  the  flames  did  not  injure  her  she  was 


beheaded.  Her  festival  is  celebrated  on  21 
January.  Domenichino  painted  a  picture  repre- 
senting her  at  the  moment  of  her  execution. 

AGNESI,  d-nyi'se,  Maria  Gaetana,  a 
learned  Italian  lady:  b.  Milan  1718;  d.  1799.  In 
her  9th  year  she  was  able  to  speak  Latin,  in  her 
llth,  Greek:  she  then  studied  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  next  geometry  and  philosophy, 
mathematics  having  latterly  engaged  her  chief 
attention.  She  was  ap{>ointed,  m  1750,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  Universitj;  of 
Bologna,  ultimately  taking  the  veil.  Her  sister, 
Maria  Theresa,  composed  several  cantatas  ajid 
three  operas, 

AGNES  OF  SORRENTO,  a  rx>manGe  by 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
central  Italy  during  the  papacy  of  Alexander 
VI  (1492-1503).  Asats  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  prince  who  secretly  marries  and  then 
deserts  a  girl  of  humble  parentage.  The  young 
mother  dies  of  grief,  and  Elsie,  the  grand- 
mother, takes  Agnes  to  Sorrento,  where  die 
hves  by  selling  oruiges  in  the  streets.  Her 
beauty  and  her  purity  attract  to  her  many 
lovers,  worthy  and  imworAy,  and  involve  her 
in  many  romantic  and  dramatic  incidents. 

AGNEW,  Cornelius  Hea,  American  phy- 
sician; b.  New  Yort  8  Aug.  1830;  d.  8  April 
'1888.  Professor  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear 
in   New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 

iieons.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
ege,  and  later  studied  in  Europe;  was  surgeon- 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  became 
medical  director  of  the  New  York  State  Voiun- 
teer  Hospital.  As  member  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  he  contributed  largely  to 
its  success.  In  186S  he  founded  the  Brooklyn 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  He  was  interested  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York;  became 
founder  of  the  CToIumbia  Ckillegc  School  of 
Mines,  and  in  1874  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
college.  His  writings  are  chiefly  monographs 
on  (fiseases  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

AGNEW,  David  Hayes,  American  sur- 
geon and  medical  writer;  b.  24  Nov.  1818;  d 
22  March  1892:  for  many  years  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  also  the  operator  in  several  important 
cases,  notably  that  of  President  Garfield.  He 
published  'Practical  Anatomy'  (I8W);  'Anat- 
omy and  Its  Relation  to  Medicine  and 
Surgery,'  'Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery' 
(lare);   etc. 

AGNO,  ^no,  important  river  in  the  north* 
west  part  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  It  is 
about  90  miles  in  length,  describing  a  circuitous 
course,  parallel  with  a  raiige  of  coast  moun- 
tains, and  emptying  into  Lingayen  Gulf.  The 
town  of  Lingay;en  is  at  the  moiuh  of  the  river, 
which  is  accessible  by  railway  from  Manila. 

AGNOSTICISM  (Gr.  «unknowing»),  a 
school  of  thought  which  holds  that  man  can 
know  nothing  of  ultimate  realities,  or  whether 
they  exist;  smce,  his  only  means  of  knowledge 
being  through  comparison  of  phenomena,  the 
absolute  could  only  be  cogniied  by  his  senses 
on  assuming  phenomenal  traits,  and  would  then 
be  grasped  as  a  phenomenon  and  not  as  abso- 
lute, the  knowledge  of  which  is  therefore  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  We  cannot  know  any- 
thing outside  our  own  mental  processes  and  the 
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existence  of  other  minds;  in  popular  phrase,  we 
cftnnot  get  behind  the  looldng'-glass.  This  docs 
not,  however,  deny  the  absolute  any  more  than 
affirm  it ;  and  most  agnostics  (as  Clifford,  one 
ot  the  greatest)  consider  the  diversity  of 
pbenomena  as  probably  indicating  a  diversitv  in 
their  causes.  The  ;miostic  position  involves 
refusal  to  accept  *eviaeiices>  of  the  origins  of 
the  universe,  of  unseen  powers,  of  a  future 
life,  or  in  gcneinl  the  metaphysical  bases  of 
religion,  save  as  more  or  less  probable'  infer- 
ences. The  current  idea  that  it  involves  re- 
jection of  these  beliefs,  however^  is  entirely 
wrong;  tbc  agnostic  docs  not  admit  that  either 
the  wrmative  or  the  negative  of  them  can  be  a 
subiect  of  knowledge,  and  retards  the  atheist 
■s  less  intellectually  respectable  than  the  dev- 
otee. In  point  of  fact.  Professor  Huxley,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  term,  thought  the  existence  of 
beings  hi^er  than  roan  rather  probate  than 
Otherwise,  and  the  government  oi  the  universe 
by  a  'divine  syndicate*  of  great  spiritual  es- 
sences quite  logical.  The  theory  is  practically 
that  of  the  Pyrrhonist  or  Skeptical  school  of 
Greek  philosophers.  See  Epistoicology  ;  Hux- 
Lcv,  Thomas  Hcnkv  ;  Sfencek,  Hcrbciit.  Con- 
sult StejAen,  Sir  Leslie,  'An  Agnostic's  Apology' 
(New  York  1903);  Ward,  James,  'Naturahsm 
atid  Agnosticism'  (London  1899)  ;  Ormond,  A. 
T.,  'Foundations  of  Knowledge'  (New  York 
1901) ;  Hyslop,  J.  H.,  'Problems  of  Philosophy' 
(New  York  1905). 

AOONY  COLUMN,  a  jocular  name  given 
to  the  column  in  newspapers  set  aside  for  ad- 
vertisements of  missing  oc  runaway  persons, 
loot  property,  help  appeals^  etc.  Some  of  these 
arc  often  couched  in  agomzing  terms. 

AG'GRAC'RITUS,  Greek  sculptor:  b. 
Paros  in  the  5th  century;  the  favorite  pupil  of 
Phidias.  His  chief  work,  by  some  attributed  to 
his  master,  was  the  colossal  statue  of  Nemesb 
at  Rhamnus,  the  head  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Uuseum  and  fragments  of  the  pedestal 
reliefs  in  the  Athens  Museum. 

AGNUS  DEI.    See  Sacrauentals. 

AGORAPHOBIA,  a  type  of  phoUa  in 
which  the  patient  eicpericnces  great  anxiety  and 
distress  when  in  open  spaces,  such  as  an  emp^ 
theatre,  a  very  large  room,  an  open  square,  etc 
It  is  but  one  syinptom  found  among  a  number 
of  related  neurotic  signs  in  many  neuroses  and 
phychonenroses.  It  is  foimd,  however^  in  its 
most  striking  form  in  diat  psj^oneurotic  group 
known  as  the  Compulsion  Neurosis  (q.v.). 

AGOSTA,  4-«fl'>t9,  or  AUGUSTA,  a  sea- 
port on  the  southeast  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Syracuse.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
importance  before  the  earthquake  of  l(ff3,  which 
buried  a  dlird  of  the  inhabitants  in  its  ruins,  and 
at  the  same  time  i^ited  the  powder  marine, 
and  blew  up  the  citadel  It  was  off  this  port 
that  De  Rwter,  the  famous  Dutch  admiral,  in 
command  of  the  united  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleet, 
22  April  1676,  was  defeated  by  .the  French  under 
Duquesne,  and  received  his  death  wound.  Pop. 
about  16,400. 

AGOULT,  4'goo,  Marie  Catherine  Sophie 
de  Flavigny,  Comteaae  d',  French  author:  b. 
Fnmkfon-on-Main,  31  Dec.  1805;  d.  Paris,  S 
March  1^6;  best  known  under  her  pseudonym 
'Daniel  Stem.*  In  1827  she  nnrried  Comte 
Charles  d'Agouh,  but  separated  from  him  to 


hve  with  Franz  Lbct  who  was.  the  father  of 
her  three  children ;  a  son  who  (hed  young,  and 
two  dau^ters  Blandine,  who  became  Mme. 
Emiie  Ollivier.  and  Cosiitia  who  married  Hans 
von  Bulow  and  later  Richard  Wagner.  She 
is  the  'Arabella"  in  the  'Lettres  d'un  voyageur' 
of  "Kieo^  Sand'  with  whom  she  frequently 
associated  during  her  European  travels.  Under 
die  royal  regime  of  Louis  Philippe,  she  was  as- 
sociated with  the  literary  and  artistic  side  of 
Parisian  life;  after  the  revolution  of  J848  with 
its  political  life!  Her  best  known  work  is 
*£squisses  morales  et  politiques'  (1849);  other 
works  include  'Lettres  republicaines'  (1848), 
on  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe;  'His- 
toire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848'  (3  vols.,  1850- 
S3):  the  novels  'Herve'  (1841),  and  <Nehda» 
(1845)  describing  her  rupture  with  Liszt: 
(Jeanne  d'Arc,'  a  national  drama  (1857)  ;  and 
'Ues  Souvenirs,  1806^1833'  (1877).  Consult 
Rochelaure,  S.,  'Une  amitie  romancsque: 
(^eoi^  Sand  et  Mme  d'Agouh'  (Paris  1895). 

AGOUTI,  a-goo'te,  AGOUTY  or  AGUTI, 
South  American  and  West  Indian  rabbit-tike 
rodents  of  the  Dasyprocta  family  and  genus 
Caviida.  They  are  nocturnal  woodland  prowl- 
ers feeding  on  nuts,  fnuts  and  roots  and  fre- 
quenting sugar  cane  and  banana  plantations, 
where  with  grunting  enjoyment  th^  frequently 
do  considerable  damage.  Squirrel-Iike  in  shape, 
from  15  to  20  inches  long,  with  slender  limbj, 
five  front  and  three  hind  toes,  and  short  nails, 
they  hide  in  the  day  in  the  hollows  of  trees 
and  in  burrows  among  the  roots.  There  arc  a 
dozen  species  of  which  the  West  Indian  variety, 
black  and  brownish  with  yellow  hind  quarters, 
and  Azara's  •acuchi*  of  Guiana,  are  the  best 
known.  In  Brazil  and  southwara  to  Patagonia, 
the  'pampas  hare,'  *cavy*  or  'agouti*  is 
bunted  as  game. 

AGRA,  i'gn,  India,  a  city  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  on  the  right  tank  of  the  Jum- 
na, 841  mites  by  rail  from  Calcutta.  It  is  a 
well-built  and  handsome  town  and  has  various 
interesting  structures,  amon^  which  are  the 
imperial  palace,  a  mass  of  buildings  erected  by 
!ieveral  emperors;  the  Moti  Masjid  or  Pearl 
Mosque  (both  within  the  old  and  extensive 
fort) ;  the  mosque  called  the  Jama  Masjid  (a 
cenotaph  of  white  marble) ;  and  al>ove  all,  the 
Taj  Mahal,  a  mausolenm  of  the  17th  century, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  to  his  favorite 
queen,  of  wtiite  marble,  adorned  throi^hout 
with  exquisite  mosaics.  There  are  several 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
government  college  and  three  other  colleges  or 
high  schools,  besides  a  medical  college.  Agra 
has  a  trade  in  grain,  sugar,  etc.,  and  some 
manufactures,  including  beautiful  inlaid  mo- 
saics. It  was  founded  in  1566  by  the  En^ieror 
Akbar,  and  was  a  residence  of  the  following 
emperors  for  over  a  century.     Pop.  185,S(X). 

AGRAH,  a'gram,  Austria-Hungary,  capital 
of  the  crownland  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  t>eiween 
the  l>anks  of  the  Save  and  the  foottiills  of  the 
Agram  Mountains  rising  in  the  background  to 
3,400  feet,  188  miles  by  rail  south  of  Vienna. 
Of  Roman  origin,  Agram  was  made  the  see  of 
a  bishop  in  1094.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
Mongol-Tartars  in  1242,  but  after  their  ex- 
pulsion it  was  rebuilt  and  created  a  royal  free 
city.  It  was  made  the  caiHtal  of  Croatia- 
Stavonia  in   1867  and  is  an  important  Slavic 
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AORAFHA— 'AGRAKIAN   PAKTY 


national  centre,  Eartfaqtiakes  in  1680  and  in 
1901  did  considerable  damase.  Divided  into 
the  Kapitel-Stadt  or  Bishop's  town,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  the  city  has  numerous 
fine    buildings,     including    the    archiepiscopal 


Josef  University  and  the  national  theatre. 
Street  railways  connect  the  different  districts. 
An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  grain, 
silk,  porcelain,  etc.,  and  there  are  thriving 
manufactures  of  cannons,  anunuiutions,  carpets, 
tobacco,  leather,  linen,  etc.,  besides  important 
state  railroad  works.     Pop.  80,000. 

AGRAPHA,  ig'r^fa,  signifying  «unwrit- 
len,'  sayings  not  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  found  in  the  MSS.  of  early  Christian 
writers,  and  ascribed  to  Jesus,  J.  G.  Komer 
first  used  the  te'nti  in  1776,  but  its  general 
adoption  dates  from  1889,  when  Alfred  Reach 
used  'Agrapha'  for  the  title  of  his  work  on 
the  'Sayings'  in  Gebhardt  and  Hamack's 
*Texte  und  Untersuchungen.'     Among  early 


strong';  "Wrath  destroyeth 
*A  man  is  unapproved  if  he  be  untempted* ; 
and  "Jesus  on  wnom  be  peace,  has  said:  The 
world  is  merely  a  bridge;  you  are  to  pass  over 
it,  and  not  to  build  your  dwellings  upon  it,* 
this  last  found  inscribed  in  Arabic  on  the 
gateway  of  a  mosque  at  Fatchpur  Sikri,  by 
Rev.  Alexander  Duff,  missionary  to  India, 
1829  to  1849.  The  most  important  of  the 
sayings  are  those  foimd  in  1897  and  1903  by 
Grenfetl  and  Hunt  at  Bahnasa,  ancient 
'Oxyrhyncus'  in  Egypt,  all  beginning  "Jesus 
»aith.»  Among  these  are:  'Jesus  saith.  Except 
you  fast  to  the  world,  you  shall  in  no  wise 
find  the  Kingdom  of  God»;  "Jesus  saith,  I 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
flesh  was  I  seen  of  them,  and  I  found  all  men 
drunken  and  none  found  I  athirst  among 
them,  and  my  soul  grieved  over  the  sons  of 
men,  because  they  are  blind  in  their  heart,  and 
see  not' ;  'Jesus  saith.  Wherever  there  arc  two 
they  are  not  without  God,  and  wherever  there 
is  one  alone,  I  say  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the 
stont  and  there  thou  shalt  find  mc ;  cleave  the 
wood  and  there  am  I."  Besides  Resch's  work 
consult  also  Grenfell,  B.  Py  and  Hunt.  A.  S., 
'Logia  Jesu:  Sayings  of  Our  Lord  from  an 
Early  Greek  Papyrus'  (London  1897)  ;  'New 
'  igs  of  Jesus  and  Fragment  of  a  Lost  Gos- 
irtwn  Oxyrhyncus'  (London  1904) ;  Pict 
_..  Paralipomena.  Remains  of  Gospels  ana 
.Saybgs  of  C:hrist'    (Chicago  1908). 

AGRARIAN  LAWS,  enactments  framed 
at  different  times  by  the  Romans  to  regulate 
the  public  domain.  In  the  first  epoch  of  the 
growth  of  Rome,  before  the  dty  had  extended 
beyond  the  Palatine  ffill.  the  whole  soil  of  the 
state  was  tmdivided  public  property,  and  from 
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In  principle  all  the  land  was  therefore 
undivided  public  property,  and  the  citizen  could 
only  acquire  possessitm  as  tenant  at  will  of  the 
stale.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  founders,  or  the  patricians, 

^transformed  these  primitive  concessions  into  an 
absolute  right  called  in  the  Rmnan  law  de  jure 

■jjuWilio.     During   the  eni' 


quest  were  acquired  for  the  state,  and  could 
only  become  the  property  of  individuals  tbrotigh 
the  cession  to  them  of  the  rights  of  the  state. 
As  conquest  increased  the  publk  proper^,  and 
the  class  of  plebeians  was  formed,  the  Roman 
government  gave  them  an  interest  in  the  public 
domain  as  private  property  on  condition  of 
their  paying  a  tribute  and  tmdertaldng  other 
public  services.  The  patricians,  however,  al~ 
ways  preserved  their  ancient  right  of  receiving 
in  possession  and  using  portions  of  the  public 
property  on  payitig  to  the  pubtic  treasory  a  tithe 
of  Its  product.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
Roman  history  lands  thus  held  could  pass  as 
an  inheritance  to  children,  and  were  even  srAA 
imder  this   uncertain   tenure,   white  the   state 


ing  consul  in  the  early  period  of  the  repuMic, 
caused  a  law  to  be  enacted  that  some  portion 
of  the  public  landik  long  before  conquered,  but 
occui»ed  by  the  Roman  nobles,  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  state  and  assigned  to  the  needy 
citizens.  The  law  remained  a  dead  letter  b^ 
cause  of  the  resistance  of  the  patricians,  who 
not  only  prevented  any  new  divisions  of  the 
public  lands,  but  by  violence  or  usury  acqiared 
those  of  the  plebeians.  The  keeping  of  large 
flocks  of  cattle  practically  ruined  the  common 
pasture  lands,  and  in  fact  excluded  the  small 
farmers  from  them.  This  caused  the  publica- 
tion, in  367  B.C.,  of  the  Lidnian  bw,  so  called 
from  Licinius  Stoto,  its  originator.  For  a  brief 
period  this  law  was  put  in  force,  after  which 
It  was  neglected  for  nearly  200  year^  when  it 
Vas  renewed  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  with  some 
additions  and  modifications  in  favor  of  the 
patricians.  The  attempt  to  execute  these  laws 
caused  the  death  of  the  two  Gracchi  (133  and 
121  B.C).  Kot  one  of  the  Agrarian  laws  was 
ever  executed,  and  it  is  said  by  the  ablest 
writers  that  they  had  none  of  that  leveling  and 
confiscatory  character  which  has  been  so  often 
attributed  to  them.  It  is  believed  by  able 
writers  that  none  of  the  laws  aitoed  U  the 
equal  division  uf  real  estate  owned  by  indi- 
viduals in  their  own  absolute  right,  or  intended 
any  hmitation  upon  the  owncr^p  of  land.  The 
most  prominent  advocates  of  the  Agrarian  laws. 
Cassius,  Licinius  and  the  Gracchi,  all  beloagea 
to  the  class  which  would  have  been  injured  by 
their  operation  had  they  led  to  an  undue  tnter- 
ference  with  the  right  of  lurivate  pn^>erty. 

AGRARIAN  PARTY,  a  political  orsani- 
lation  in  Germany,  representing  the  interests  of 
the  landlords  (in  politKal  fife).  The  first  steps 
toward  the  formation  of  the  party  were  t^eii 
by  an  assembly  called  together  at  Breslau,  in 
May  1869,  by  M.  A.  Niendorf  (d.  1878).  and 
Eisner  von  Gronow.  but  the  theory  on  which 
the  party  wag  basea  had  already  been  forrmt- 
lated  by  Johann  Karl  Rodbertus.  The  organ 
of  the  party  i\at  Die  Deutsche  Landesneitnna, 
edited  by  Niettdorf.  In  February  1876  a  con- 
stitutional assembly  of  agrarian  reformer^  was 
opened,  and  adopted  the  oflidal  name  of 
■Steuer  und  Wirtschaftreformor."  Their  pf6- 
gram  was  especially  devoted  to  the  abolition 
of  taxes  on  land,  biuldings  and  trades.  At  first 
especial  emphasis  was  laid  on  free  trade,  btft 
this  object  fen  autre  and  more^into.  the  httcliv 
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fcrouad  after  1879.  Siacc  that  date  4btv  bave 
Bought  to  limit  the  unportatum  of  food  stuffs, 
and  tttre  opposed  several  commercial  treaties 
■upported  ^  the  government;  they  have  also 
opposed  the  Eaqwroi's  project  for  a  canal  sya- 
letn,  and  have  been  hostile  to  bis  navy  policy. 
As  the  AgiBTians  domitute  the  Cotuervativn 
'  1  the  Reklutae  they  have  frequently  obtained 


and    forced   the   goverament 
Radicals  for  support  for  its  i 

AGRAVIAD08.  The  Catalan  insarsenti  in 
182S  catted  themselves  by  ibis  name,  or  men 
widi  a  ^evance. 

AQREDA,  9-gra'd9,  Maria  (Coroael)  de, 
Spanish  abbess  and  author:  b.  2  April  1602; 
d.  24  May  1665.  Extremely  devotional  from 
an  early  age,  she  entered  a  convent  at  Greda 
when  17  years  old,  under  the  name  of  Sor 
(Sister)  Maria  de  Jesus,  and  eight  years  later 
was  appointed  abbess.  Her  prominence  is  due 
to  her  posthumouslj;  published  writings,  chief 
of  wfaicn  is  'La  misttca  ciudad  de  Dios,  historia 
divina  dc  la  Virgen,  Madre  de  Dios,'  (The 
nwstic  city  of  God,  the  divine  history  of  the 
Virgin,  mother  of  God),  printed  in  Madrid  in 
1670.  When  translated  in  French  and  pub- 
lished at  Marseilles  in  1697  it  created  an  inter- 
national controversy  wbkh  lasted  over  half 
a  centniy.  Her  lengthy  correspondence  with 
PhiU])  IV  from  1642  to  1655  was  printed  in 
Madrid  in  1885.  and  is  distinguished  by  hs 
ezcelleiK  style  and  valuaUe  illustrations  of  con- 
Mmporary  Spanish  life. 

AGRBEMENT,  a  mutual  bargain,  coa- 
tract  or  covenant.  Agreemeiils  may  be  either 
express  or  implied.  Express  agreements  are 
those  openly  stated  and  avowed  by  the  parties 
at  the  time  of  their  making.  Implied  agree- 
ments  are  those  which  the  law  supposes  the 
parties  to  have  made  although  the  terms  were 
not  openly  expressed.  There  must  be  an  agree- 
ment by  the  parties,  a  definite  offer  made  by 
one  party  and  accepted  by  the  other,  and  tbey 
must  assent  to  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
sense.  The  assent  must  be  mutual  and  obli^- 
lorv  and  there  must  be  a  request  on  one  side 
and  an  assent  on  the  other.  The  assent  must 
be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole  proposition. 
It  must  be  exactly  equal  to  its  extent  and  pro- 
vision, and  it  must  not  qualify  them  by  any 
new  matter,  and  even  a  slight  qualification 
destroys  the  assent.  The  agreement  must  be 
based  upon  a  sufficient  consideration  (q.v.), 
and  as  against  third  persons  this  consideration 
mun  be  good  or  valuable.  It  need  Dot  be  ade- 
quate provided  it  has  some  real  value.  If  the 
consideration  is  impossible,  or  illegal  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  agreement  will  be  void 
"Hie  agreement  may  be  to  do  anything  permitted 
by  tbe  law,  as  to  sell  and  buy  real  estate  or  per- 
sonal property.  Tbe  evidence  of  the  sale  of 
real  estate,  however,  must  be  by  deed,  and 
sealed.  In  many  instances  agreements  m  re- 
gard to  personu  property  must  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

A  kire-)iurehase  agreemetit  is  a  contract, 
iigu»lly  in  writing,  by  which  one  agrees  to  hire 
or  purchase  goods  on  instalments,  the  title  to 
the  same  remainine  in  the  lender  or  vendor 
until  tbe  last  insUlmEnt  has  been  paid,  and  in 
i^f^iflf  .4^(UJlt  in  any  payment  or  breach  of 
V'Ve^^Ai  tfafB  contiact  by  the  hirer  or  veadee, 


the  prior  payments  are  forfeited  to  the  lender 
or  vendor.  It  is  virtually  a  conditional  sale, 
and  has  become  of  increasing  importance  dur- 
ing recent  years.    Sec  Contracts  ;  Sale. 

AGREEMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  The, 
a  document  proclaimed  by  the  Coimdi  of  the 
Army,  IS  Jan.  1649,  a  fortnight  before  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I  of  England  It  is  based  on 
the  Heads  of  the  Proposals  offered  by  the 
Army,  1  Aug.  1647,  except  that  no  reference  is 
made  to  royalt;y.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  rough  draft 
of  a  constitution  for  a  republic  It  provided 
that  the  existing  Parliament  was  to  be 
dissolved  before  i  April  16*9,  after  which  a 
■representative  assemcily,"  composed  of  not 
more  than  400  members,  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  every  two  years  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  May.  The  franchise  was  conferred  on 
ail  who  were  'assessed  ordinarily  toward  the 
relief  of  the  poor,»  over  21  years  of  ape,  and 
housekeepers  "dwelling  within  the  division  for 
which  the  election  is  held."  There  was  also  to 
be  a  "Council  of  State'  for  the  management  of 
public  afiairs.  Christianity  was  adapted  as  the 
religion  •recommended  as  tbe  public  confes- 
sion," but  'Papists"  were  excluded.  To  the 
assembly  was  given  "the  supreme  trust  in  order 
to  the  preservation  and  government  of  the 
whole,"  but  six  points  were  reserved  from  its 
legislative  action.  Except  for  tbe  constitutions 
ot  the  Connecticut  ana  New  Haven  colonies 
ibis  is  the  first  record  of  a  republican  constitu- 
tion. But  as  its  promulgators,  the  Levelers, 
were  defeated  W  Cromwell,  it  was  never  put 
into  effect  A  fall  text  ot  this  remarkable 
document  may  be  found  in  Gardiner's  'Consti- 
tutional Documents'    (Oxford  1889). 


governor  in  Britain,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  His 
life  (which  extended  throng  the  rei^s  of  tbe 
nine  emperors  from  Caligula  to  Domitian)  has 
been  excellently  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
Tacitus,  who  holds  him  up  as  an  example  of 
virtue.  Agricola  was  bom  at  Forum  Julii 
(now  Frdjus  in  Provence),  and  was  the  son  of 
Julius  Grxcinus,  a  senator  put  to  death  under 
Caligula.  He  served  his  first  campaign  in 
Britain  in  60,  and  after  serving  in  Asia  Minor 
and  again  in  Britain,  and  governing  Aquitania 
a  prxtor  for  diree  years,  he  was  raised  to  tbe 
consulship  in  77,  and  the  next  year  went  to 
Britain  as  governor.  Agricola  was  the  twelfth 
Riunan  general  who  bad  been  in  Britain,  but 
was  the  only  one  who  effectually  subdued  it; 
partly  by  bis  consummate  milita^  skill,  partly 
by  his  policy  in  reconciling  the  Britons  to  the 
Roman  yoke  and  by  teaching  them  the  arts  and 
luxuries  of  dvili^tion.  In  his  fourth  cam- 
lign  he  built  a  chain  of  forts  between  tbe 
jrth  ;•—•-•'■•  ....._ 

peoples 

last  campaign  ( 

defeat  of  the  Caledonians  under  Calgacu  , 
some  place  called  b^  Tadtus  Mons  Grampiui 
or  Graitpiiu.  In  this  campaign  his  fleet  sailed 
northward  from  the  coast  of  Fife  round  Britain 
to  the  Trutulensian  harbor  (supposed  to  be 
Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  proving  that 
the  country  was  an  island.  His  death  was  either 
caused  or  hastened  by  the  minions  of  the 
jealous  tyrant  Domitian. 


raign  he  built  a  chain  of  forts  between  tbe 
Forth  and  Qyde  to  help  to  keep  in  check  tbe 
peoples  to  the  north  of  this.    His  seventh  and 
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AGKICOLA,  Oiueus  JnUos,  life  of.  The 
story  of  Apicola's  life  is  told  by  his  son-in-law, 
the  historian  Tacitus,  in  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  artistic  biography  that  has  come  down  to 
us  from  ancient  times.  It  was  avowedly  writ- 
ten to  do  honor  to  its  subject,  and  is  in  no 
sease  a  critical  estimate  of  his  character  and 
achievements.  The  state  had  fallen  on  evil 
days.  Was  it  possible  for  men  to  be  great  even 
under  bad  rulers?  The  question  has  often 
arisen  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
variously  answered  by  honest  men.  Tacitus 
was  himself  convinced  that  poUtical  martyrdom 
is  inexpedient  unless  the  resultant  ^ain  to  one's 
country  is  beyond  doubt.  "Conformity  and 
moderation,"  he  holds  (Agr.  42)  'if  combined 
with  diligence  and  energy,  attain  those  same 
heights  of  glorf  to  which  very  many  have 
climbed  by  perilous  paths,  gaining  faine,  virith- 
out  any  benefit  to-  their  country,  by  an  ostenta- 
tious death."  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he  describes 
lie  career  of  an  upright  and  highly  eIRcient 
public  servant  who  knew  when  it  was  prudent 
to  avoid  futile  opposition  to  the  inevitable,  and 
who  did  his  duty  unobtrusively  under  a  tyrant 
in  the  hope  of  the  accession  presently  of  a 
better  ruler.  The  style  in  which  this  memoir 
is  written  represents  an  early  stage  of  that 
unique  manner  which  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  Tacitus.  There  is  already  a  tendency 
to  compress  the  thought,  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  obscurity,  a  preference  for  short  independ- 
ent sentences  rather  than  the  intricately  bal- 
anced period,  a  readiness  to  modify  almost  any 
accepted  rule  of  prose  structure,  and  a  remark- 
able mastery  of  pointed  phrase.  A  very 
famous  specimen  of  this  last  power  occurs  in 
the  speech  of'.lhe  Caledonian  chieftain,  Cal- 
gacus,  before  the  battle  at  the  Graupfan  Mount : 
"To  robbery,-  murder,  pillage,  they  (i,  e,,  the 
Romans)  Rive,tfie  false  name  of  .einpire,  and 
when  they  make  S  solitude,  they  call  it  peace.* 
The  'Agricola'  h?s  been-  often  translated. 
One  admirable  rendering  is  by  W.  H.  Fyte 
{^Oxford  1908).  For  an  illuminating  discus- 
sion of  the  ideas  of  Tacitus  consult  Gaston 
Boissier,  'Taeitus  and  Olhtr  Roman  Studies' 
(New  York  1906). 

Nelson  G.  McCkea, 
Anthon  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Columbia  University. 
AGRICOLA,  Georc,  German  scholar  by 
the  name  of  Georg  Bauee,  better  known  under 
its  Latin  version:  b.  Gtanchau,  Saxony,  24 
March  1494;  d.  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  21  Nor. 
1S55.  He  began  his  studies  in  the  Univeruty 
of  Leipzig  in  1514,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1517  with  the  degree  of  B.A.  During  the  next 
two  years  he  was  first  vice-principal,  then  prin- 
cipal, of  the  Municipal  School  at  Zwickau.  In 
1S24  he  began  a  two  years'  study  of  medicine, 
philoEoph;y  and  natural  sciences  at  various  uni- 
versities in  Italy,  In  1527  he  was  appointed 
town  physician  at  Joachimstal,  Bohemia.  Three 
years  later  he  resigned  this  position  to  travel. 
After  another  three  years  of  wandering  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  city  physician  at  Chem- 
nitz, where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Soon 
after  he  began  writing  and  publishing  the  books 
which  made  him  famous.  Of  these  the  most 
noteworthy  is  'De  Re  Metallica,'  consisting  of 
\2  volumes,  covering  mining,  metallurgy  and  ge- 
ology, was  completed  in  1850  and  went  to  press 


translated  mto  Gennaii,  Italian  a 
English,  the  latter  version  being  published  L_ 
1912.  in  the  Mining  Magasine  of  London.  This 
work  was  for  180  years  the  standard  guide  of 
ail  metallurgists,  until  the  publication  of 
Schluter's  work  in  173a  It  is  the  first  work  of 
this  nature  based  on  actual  research  and  ex- 
perimental work,  instead  of  the  imaf^nativc 
speculations  of  the  alchemists.  In  1546  ap- 
peared <De  Nature  Fossilium.'  which  rants 
almost  as  high  as  'Dc  Re  MeUllica.'  This 
work  comprised  10  volumes  on  mineralogy  and 
is  the  first  attempt  at  systematic  classification. 
'De  Ortu  et  Causis  Subterraneorum'  appeared 
in  1546  and  includes  five  volumes  on  geology. 
In  1530  he  published  'Bermannus,'  his  first 
work  on  mimng.  Aside  from  these,  his  chief 
works,  he  wrote  copiously  on  the  same  and 
kindred  subjects.  In  1546  Agricola,  at  the 
request  of  Duke  Maurice,  entered  public  life 
in  a  diplomatic  and  advisory  capacity.  Though 
a  Catholic  himself,  he  was  elected  a  Burgher 
by  the. Protestant  electors  of  Chenmiti,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  appointed  Burgh ermcister. 
During  the  Schmalkaldic  war  he  was  sent  on 
various  missions  to  Emperor  Charles,  King 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  other  potentates. 

AGRICOLA,  Johum,  German  reformer; 
b.  1492;  d.  1566.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
among  those  who  propwated  the  doctrines  of 
Luther.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Leip- 
zig; was  afterward  rector  and  preacher  m 
Eisleben,  his  native  city,  and  in  1526^  at. the 
Diet  of  Spires,  was  chaplain  of  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony.  He  subsequently  became 
chaplain  to  Count  Albert  of  Mansfield,  and  took 
a  part  in  the  delivery  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  and  in  the  signing  of  the  articles  of 
Schmalkalden.  When  professor  at  Witten- 
berg, whither  he  went  in  1537,  he  stirred  upUie 
Antinomian  controversy  with  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  He  afterward  lived  at  Berlin, 
where  he  died  after  a  life  of  controversy.  Be- 
sides his  theological  works  he  composed  a  work 
explaining  the  common  German  proverbs.  Its 
patriotic  spirit,  strict  morality  and  pithy  style 
place  it  among  the  first  German  prose  composi- 
tions of  the  time,  by  the  side  of  Luther's  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible. 

AQRICOLA,  Martin,  German  composer 
and  writer:  b.  Soran,  Silesia,  1486;  d.  1556. 
After  1524  and  until  his  death  he  was  musical 
director  of  the  Protestant  school  at  UagddMirfr. 
He  wrote  much  on  musical  subjects.  His 
'Musica  Instrumen talis'  is  invaluable  as  a 
source  of  information  in  regard  to  old  instru- 
ments. It  contains  many  illustrations  and  ex- 
planations of  the  mechanism  and  instructions 
for  playing  each  instrument.  It  was  rejirinted 
W  Eitner  as  volume  XX  of  the  publication  of 
the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Musikforschuog.  He  also 
wrote  'Rudimenta  Musics'   (1529). 

AORICOLA,  Rndolphus,  the  foremost 
scholar  of  the  'New  Leamiiig,*  in  Ger- 
many: b.  23  Aug.  1443,  near  Groningen,  in 
Friesland:  d.  28  Oct.  1485.  His  real  nam^ 
RoELOF  HuvsMANN  (husbandman) .  he  Latin- 
ited  into  Agricola;  and  from  his  native  place 
he  was  also  called  Frisius,  or  Rudolf  of  Gron- 
ingen.   From  Groningen  he  passed  to  Louvain, 
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the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  age^  and  where 
h«  entered  into  »  dose  friendship  with  Dalberg, 
afterward  tushop  of  Worms.  On  his  retnm 
home  fae  endeavored,  in  connection  with  several 
of  bis  former  codisciples  and  friends,  to  pro- 
mote a  taste  ioi  literature  and  eloquence. 
Several  dties  of  Holland  vainly  strove  with 
e«ch  other  to  obtain  his  presence,  but  not  even 
the  brilliant  overtures  made  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  to  whose  court  he  had 
repaired  in  connection  with  afisirs  of  the  town 
of  Groningen,  could  induce  him  to  renounce  his 
independence.  At  length  yielding  (1463)  totha 
solicitationa  of  Dalberg,  he  established  himself 
in  the  PaUtin»te.  where  he  sojourned  alter- 
nately  at  Heidelberg  and  Worms,  dividing  his 
time  between  private  studies  and  public  lectures, 
and  enjoying  nigh  popularity.  Me  distinguished 
himself  also  as  a  musician  and  painter.  With 
Dalberg  he  revisited  Italy  (1484),  and  shortly 
after  his  retnm  died  at  Heidelberg.  Most  of 
bis  works  were  collected  by  Alard  of  Amster- 
dam (2  vols..  Cologne  1539). 

A6RICOLITE,  a  mineral  having  the  same 
compositioii  as  eulytile,  but  crystallizing  in  the 
monocHnic  system.  It  also  occurs  in  globular 
forms,  with  a  radiated  structure,  and  the  crys- 
tals, when  they  occur,  are  indistinct.  TTie 
species  needs  further  examination. 

AGRICULTURAL    ANT,    a    remarkable 


s  hill,  a 


to  the  outer  margin  of  the  plantation,  so  that 
the  crop  may  not  be  trampled,  and  any  weeds 
which  appear  among  the  grass  blades  are  at 
once  cut  off.  These  colomes  are  often  found 
in  large  grain  fields,  which  they  injure  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers. 

AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  the 
voluntary  association  of  farmers  with  the  ob- 
ject of  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
agriculture.  The  first  instance  on  record  of 
such  an  organization  is  that  of  the  Society  of 
Improvers  m  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture, 
founded  in  1723  by  a  group  of  Scotch  agri- 
cnhuralists.  It  continued  its  activities  for  over 
20  years  and  has  left  behind  its  'Select  Trans- 
actions,* pubUshed  in  1743.  In  1777  the  'Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society*  was  established, 
followed  by  the  'Highland  Society*  in  1784. 
The  later  organization  exists  to  this  day  as  the 
■Hiriiland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
landt*  carrying  on  much  the  same  work  as  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
England  the  same  functions  in  the  development 
of  agriculture  were  performed  by  'The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society/  founded  in  1838.  Its 
present  membership  is'  cimsiderably  over  10,000 
and  at  its  annual  u^riculturat  fairs  it  distributes 
as  much  as  fSOjCXtO  in  prizes.  It  maintains  an 
expeiimentel  station  at  Wobum  and  a  veteri- 
nary  collie  at  Camden  Town,  London. 
Another  organization  is  the  Agricultural  Or- 
fcanization  Society,  Ltd.,  founded  in  1901 
to  organize  a^coKural  co-operative  societies  iii 
England  and  Wales.  It  has  affiliated  with  it 
about  400  societies  and  its  membership  includes 
orer  20,000  individuals.  In  Ireland  a  socie^  of 
the  same  name  and  the  same  purposes  has  been 


Horace  Pluidcett,  who  Iw  some  has  been 

termed  the  father  of  modem  Irish  agriculture. 

in  the  United  States  the  activity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  made  the  extensive 
o^anization  of  such  societies  needless,  but  in 
1785,  before  there  was  any  thought  of  the 
eovemment  talauK  over  such  work,  a  society 
tor  the  promotion  of  agriculture  was  founded 
in  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  year  another  so- 
ciety of  the  same  nature  was  organized  in 
South  Carohna.  Then  followed  other  societies 
in  Kwrnebec,  Ue.  (1787),  New  York  city 
(1791)  and  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture  (1792).  By  1809 
these  societies  attempted  the  beginnings  of  a 
national  federation,  whose  woric  should  be  of 
nation-wide  sco^  in  the  Columbian  Agricul- 
tural Society,  with  headquarters  in  Washii^on, 
D.  C.  The  holding  of  agricultural  shows  or 
county  fairs  had  its  orig^  in  Washington,  in 
the  efforts  of  Elkanah  Watson,  of  Massachu-  . 
setts.  Such  exhibitions  are  now  held  all  over 
the  country  by  nearly  3,000  organizations,  ran([- 
ing  from  inteniational  to  local  scope  in  their 
characters.  In  many  of  the  States  agricultural 
societies  have  developed  to  large  proportions. 
Other  societies  have  for  their  purpose  the  or- 
ganization of  co-operative  buying  and  selling 
among  farmers.  But  in  1913  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  assumed  a  function  approaching 
this  very  much  in  character —  the  rural  orgam- 
zation  service  to  assist  farmers  in  formiaR  or- 
ganizations for  the  betterment  of  agricultural 
and  country  life. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.  Ag- 
ricultural chemistry  deals  with  the  chemical 
composition  of  plants  and  of  animals  and  of 
their  foods,  and  with  the  chemical  changes 
involved  in  the  life  processes.  It  therefore 
includes  the  chemistry  of  air,  water,  soil, 
manures,  fertilizers,  msecticides,  fui^cides. 
plants,  animals  and  metabolism  or  the  chemical 


lie  strictly  in  the  field  of  chemistry  but  border 
on  other  branches  of  science  such  as  physics, 
geology  and  physiology. 

Composition  of  Plants.— The  number  of 
definite  chemical  compounds  occurring  in  plants 
is  very  latge,  and  excluding  water  which  may 
.  constitute  from  7S  to  90  per  cent  of  the  wei^t 
of  the  plant,  most  of  them  can  be  classified 
under  one  of  the  following  heads : 


Carbc^ydiates,  including  cellulose,  starch 
and  SDgars,  or  fats  or  proteins  make  up  most 
of  the  dry  matter  of  plants.  Except  for  cer- 
tain terpenes  which  contain  only  carbon  and 
hydrogen  the  organic  compounds  all  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  some  also 
contain  nitrogen.  SiJphur  occurs  mainly  in  one 
of  the  amino  adds  which  are  the  constituents 
of  proteins.  Phosphorus  occurs  in  ccMijugated 
protdns   and  also   as   inorganic   and   oisantc 
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phosphates.  Potassium  and  caldum  are  present 
tks  salts  of  inorganic  and  of  organic  acidi. 
Iron,  magnesium  and  manganese  occur  in  or- 
Ranic  combination,  magnesium  being  present  in 
the  green  pigment  chlorophyl.  Sodium,  chloriQc 
and  silicon  are  also  found  in  most  plants,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  ^lani  life. 
The  Air, —  The  growth  of  plants  is  greatW 
influenced  by  .  temperature  and  rainfall,  botn 
of  which  arp  controlled  by  the  atmosphere. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  one  of  the  elements 
essential  for  plant  and  animal  lif^  but  it  can 
be  utilised  only  when  it  is  in  combination  with 
other  elements.  Except  for  a  small  amount 
which  is  combined  with  oxygen  during  lightning 
discharges  and  brought  to  the  earth  1^  the  rain, 
and  that  which  is  now  artificially  fixed  by 
chemical  processes  and  added  to  the  soil  in 
commercial  fertilizers,  all  nitrogen  that  is  used 
Iqr  plants  has  been  fixed  or  combined  with 
other  elements  by  micro-organisms  which  are 
present  in  fertile  soils  and  especially  in  the 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  legimilnous  plants,  or 
bj'  certain  very  low  forma  of  plant  fife.  The 
nitrogen  is  then  taken  from  the  soil  by  the 
roots  of  the  plant  in  the  form  of  nitrates.  The 
ojgfgen  of  the  air  oxidizes  organic  matter  in 
the  life  processes  to  furnish  energy  and  also 
oxidizes  waste  matter  during  decomiKsition. 
The  main  products  of  complete  oxidation  are 
carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  source  of  all 
the  carbon  in  organic  compounds  in  plants  is, 
ivith  few  exceptions,  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 


air.     In  the  presence  of  chlorophyl,  the  green 
pigment  of  plants,  and  under  the  '   " 
u^t,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  a        .   . 

into  organic  compounds  which  occur  in  pla 

During  this  process  a  volume  of  oxj'gen  equal 
to  the  volume  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  returned 
to  the  aid 

The  Soil.— Plants  obtain  from  the  scnl,  in 
addition  to  nitrogen  which  comes  originally 
from  the  air.  water  and  inorganic  salts  con- 
taining phospnorus,  sulphur,  potassium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  iron  and  manganese.  Soil  is 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  which 


and  the  elements  necessary  for  plant  food  are 
made  available  by  chemical  decomposition  of 
the  mineral  compounds  of  which  the  rocks  are 
composed  The  soil  then  consists  of  decom- 
posed rocks,  mainly  in  the  form  of  sand,  clay 
and  limestone  with  small  amounts  of  unchanged 
ininerals  and  of  the  salts  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  In  addition  to  these,  an 
important  constituent  of  fertile  soil  is  humus, 
wluch  is  decaying  organic  matter,  either  of 
plant  or  animal  origin.  Humus  benefits  Ae 
soil  both  on  account  of  its  physical  and  its 
chemical  properties.  It  contains  the  elements 
required  by  plants,  which  are  made  available 
for  plant  food  during  decomposition,  and  it  is 
able  to  retain  ammonia  and  some  other  bases, 
tkits  preventing  their  loss  from  the  soil  by 
leaching.  It  has  a  lower  density,  a  higher 
■pecific  heat  and  a  greater  capacity  for  holding 
water  than  the  other  constituents  of  soil,  thus 
making  a  moist  warm  soil  in  which  the  air 
can  circulate.  These  conditions  are  most  satis- 
factory not  only  for  the  growth  of  plants  but 
also  for  die  action  of  nitnf^ng  bacteria  which 
oxidize  different  forms  of  nitrogen  into  nitrates 
which  can  be  utilized  by  plants.    When  the  air 


is  excluded  from  the  soil  either  becmuse  dK 
soil  is  too  compact  or  because  it  is  not  w^ 
drained,  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  for 
the  action  of  denitrifying  bacteria  which  reduce 
nitrogen  compounds  to  free  nitrogen  which  is 
then  lost  as  a  plant  food  An  important  prop- 
erty of  fertile  soils  is  the  ability  to  retain  plant 
food  by  fonmng  insoliAle  compmiads  wU^ 
arc  not  washed  ottt  by  water  tnit  which  are 
sohiUe  in  the  plant  juices.  In  addition  to  the 
retention  of  ammcKiia  by  humus,  which  is  mcn> 
tioned  above,  phosphates,  potash  and  anmonia 
are  retained  by  c^,  ttw  phosphates  in  com- 
bination with  oxides  of  iron  ana  aluminiun,  the 
bases  in  combination  with  complex  silicates. 

Mannrea.— Soils  gradually  become  poorer 
in  plant  food  as  crops  are  removed  every  year. 
If  the  crops  removed  are  fed  to  farm  animaU 
and  the  manure  returned  to  the  land  the  soil 
may  be  maintained  in  a  fertile  condition.  The 
manure  from  an  aduh  animal  not  giving  milk 
contains  practically  all  the  nitrogen,  potassium, 

gosphorus  and  calcium  that  was  present  in  the 
□d,  but  growing  animals  and  those  giving 
milk  use  a  certain  amount  of  these  elements, 
so  the  amount  in  the  manure  is  generally  about 
80  per  cent  of  that  in  the  food.  On  a  farm 
where  milk  is  the  only  product  sold  and  where 
some  feed  is  bought  for  the  animals  the  manure 
will  return  to  the  soil  all  that  the  crops  take 
from  it,  providing  die  manure  is  used  in  such 
a  vray  that  nothing  is  lost  from  it  by  fermenta- 
tion or  leachinfj.  In  addition  to  returning  plant 
food  to  the  soil  manure  furnishes  humus  and 
so  greatly  improves  the  physical  condition  of 
most  soils.  This  beneficial  effect  is  lasting;  so 
that  the  soil  remains  fertile  for  several  years 
after  the  application  of  manure. 

The  condition  of  a  soil  is  improved  by  green 
manure  as  well  as  by  farm  manurt  especially 
when  the  latter  is  not  obtainable.  It  has  beea 
known  for  ages  that  the  growth  of  l^uminous 
crops  such  as  red  clover  is  to  a  ^real  extent 
equivalent  to  Ae  cvplicatioit  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers for  the  growth  of  cereals,  and  in  1886 
Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  demonstrated  that  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  micro-organisms  in  the 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants 
assimilate  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  make 
it  available  for  plant  food.  Growing  and  plow- 
ing  in  leguminous  crops  therefore  not  (mly 
returns  to  the  soil  the  plant  food  used  by  the 
crop  but  it  also  increases  the  supply  of  com- 
bined nitrogen  in  (he  soil. 

Commercial  FertiUzers. —  When  crops  are 
continually  taken  from  the  soil  and  plant  food 
is  not  returned  in  manure,  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  necessary  elements  in  cxunmercial 
fertilizers.  These  are  used  mainly  to  supply 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  and  Uroe,  as  ue 
other  elements  are  required  in  such  small 
amounts  that  most  soils  have  a  suffident  supply. 
The  principal  nitrogen  ferlilicers  are  either 
orgamc  matter  such  as  dried  blood,  meat  waM4 
hsh  scrap,  tanlc^e,  sewage  stodge  and  cottoa- 
seed  meal,  or  inoi^anic  compounds  inolndiBg 
ammonium  sulphate  recovered  from  coal  ga^ 
nitrates  from  the  natural  deposits  in  Oulb  aaa 
artificially  fixed  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  cal- 
cium nitrate,  ammonium  snlphale  and  cakium 
<7animide.  Nitrt^ten  is  assimilated  by  plants  in 
me  form  of  nitrates,  so  the  nitrate  salts  are 
most  readily  available  for  {Jant  growth,  but  in 
fertile  soils    there  are  bacteria  to  amncmify 
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or^nic  nitrogen  and  to  nitrify  ammonia.  Some 
lands  of  oreaitic  matter  sudi  as  leather  and 
wool  waste  dccoii4»ose  very  slowly  and  so  the 
nitroKen  is  not  re^ly  available. 

Tne  pho^hate  fertiUiers  are  phosphate  rock, 
bones,  superjdtosphate  and  basic  siag.  The 
first  two  are  intoluble;  cimsistin^  mostly  of 
tricalcium  phosphat^  and  it  was  Lid^ig  wbo  in 
IMO  first  suggested  maldng  a  more  solubte 
product  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  to  make 
superphosphates  which  consist  oi  monocalcium 
phosidiate  and  calcium  sulphate.  In  the  last  {cw 
years  some  phosphate  rock  has  been  treated  ia 
the  electric  furnace  to  get  a  soluble  concen- 
trated product  which  may  be  used  either  in 
combination  with  ammonia,  potash  or  Ume. 
Basic  slag  contains  the  phosphorus  removed 
from  iron  by  limestone  in  the  blast   furnaces. 

Except  for  tobacco  stems  and  wood  ashes, 
most  potash  fertiliiers  have  been  salts  from  the 
Stassiurt  mines  in  Germany.  Since  1914,  when 
the  supply  from  Germany  was  cut  off,  many 
attempts  nave  been  made  to  obtain  potash  sup* 
plies  in  this  country.  Two  methods  of  obtain- 
wg  large  amoimts  at  a  reasonable  cost  appear 
to  be  successful.  The  first  is  the  recoveiy  of 
urn  salts  from  the  kelp  of  the  Pacific 

by  processes  in  which  other  by-products 

are  also  recovered.  The  second  is  the^  recov- 
ery of  potash  from  feldspar  and  clay  in  con- 
nection with  the  cement  induslty  by  tne  use  of 
the  Cottrel  process  for  precipitation  from  the 
Sue  dust  By  this  method  a  large  amount  of 
potash  which  has  previously  gone, to  waste  is 
DOW  recovered  at  a  slight  cost. 

Applications  of  lime  are  often  of  benefit  on 
soils  which  are  not  deficient  in  caldum,  on 
account  of  the  effect  on  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  and  the  chemical  action  on  the  soil 
constttuents.  Lime  fioculates  clay  and  so  im- 
proves the  drainage  of  a  heavy  soil,  it  liber- 
ates potash  from  feldspar,  makes  certain  pbos- 
I^ates  more  available  for  plants  and  aids  bac- 
terial nitrification  by  neutralizing  acidity  and 
maintaining  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  con- 
dition. Lime  is  applied  either  as  quick  lime, 
slaked  lime  or  finely  ground  limesioDc. 

Crop*.— The  different  fertilizers  have  dif- 
ferent effects  on  the  growth  of  plants  and  dif- 
ferent crops  require  difierent  amounts  of  the 
plant  foods,  so  commercial  fertilizers  should 
not  be  used  indiscriminately.  Analyses  of 
plants  show  bow  much  of  each  of  the  necessary 
plant  foods  is  removed  by  any  crop  and  this 
gives  an  indication  of  how  much  fertilizer 
should  be  added  to  the  land  to  keep  the  stnl 
from  becomiue  deficient  in  any  element  Ni- 
trogen generally  tends  to  delay  maturihr  by 
cansiiw  more  growth.  Maturity  is  also  delayed 
by  a  lack  of  phosphorus  which  is  especially 
needed  for  the  growth  of  the  seeds.  While 
potash  tends  lo  delay  the  maturity  of  grains  it 
hastens  the  maturity  of  root  crops.  While  the 
use  of  fertilizers  may  materially  increase  the 
yield  the  composition  of  the  mature  crop  is 
influenced  very  little  by  the  amount  or  kind 
of   fertilizer  used. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  different  crops 
use  different  amounts  of  the  several  plant  foods 
and  so  deprive  the  soil  of  different  elements,. 
a  plan  of  crop  rotation  exhausts  the  soil  less 
ra^dly  than  growing  a  single  crop  continuously 
on  the  same  land  and  allows  the  soil  to  be  en- 
riched occauonally  hy  the  growth  of  a  legu- 


minous crc^s.  Some  plants  have  sikOTt  roots 
which  take  their  food  from  the  surface  soil, 
whiJe  others  have  long  roots  which  bring  up 
thar  food  from  the  deep  soil  and  when  the 
crop  is  harvested  and  the  root  decays  it  en- 
riches the  top  soil  by  a  certain  amount  of  potas- 
sium, pfaosphonis  and  nitrt^en. 

T-hat  the  climate  influences  the  composition 
of  crops  more  than  other  factors  has  been 
shown  by  several  experiments.  Among  them 
is  LeClerc's  experiment  with  %Theat  in  which 
it  was  found  that  the  same  wheat  planted  in 
difierent  parts  of  this  country  gave  crops  with 
veiy  different  amounts  of  protein  and  starch, 
while  wheat  from  different  parts  of  the  couiUry 
wfaoi  planted  in  one  pUce  gave  crops  wbicb 
were  approximately  alike  and  quite  different 
from  the  seed  from  which  they  were  planted. 
With  re^rd  to  the  effect  of  rainfall  on  the 
composition  of  wheat  it  was  found  that  ad 
abundant  water  supply  produces  a  large  starchy 
grain,  while  a  dry  cbmate  produces  smaller 
grains  With  a  larger  proportion  of  protein. 
Wiley's  experiments  with  sugar  beets  showed 
a  considerable  variation  in  the  composition  of 
crops  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
from  Uie  same  seed,  a  larger  yield  of  sugar 
being  obtained  in .  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  In  experiments  with  sweet  com 
Wiley  found  that  the  clitnate  has  less  influence 
on  the  composition  of  the  crop  than  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  rainfall  From  such 
chemical  studies  it  is  possible  to  find  out  in 
what  part  of  the  country  to  grow  certain  crops 
with  tne  best  results  and  also  to  select  for  de- 
velopment the  varieties  that  will  produce  more 
of  a  given  desirable  constituent,  either  protein, 
fat  or  carbohydrate.  It  is  evident  that  for  the 
improvement  of  crops  by  selection  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  experiments  be  carried  on  in  the 
cUmate  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  grown. 

Iniecticides  and  Fungicidea. —  Plants  have 
many  insect  enemies  and  it  is  often  necessaiy 
to  use  poisons  to  kill  them.  These  poisons 
must  not  be  such  as  to  harm  the  plant  and 
must  not  be  used  in  a  way  to  make  it  poison- 
ous as  a  food  for  the  higher  animals.  The 
poisons  used  for  spraying  on  leaves  which  in- 
sects eat  are  mainly  insoluble  arsenic  com- 
pounds such  as  Paris  green  and  lead  arsenate. 
Among  the  sprays  that  poison  by  contact  a 
lime  sulphur  and  tobacco  extract  or  nicoti 
solution.  For  destroying  insects  in  stored 
grains  poisonous  gases  are  frequently  '  used, 
such  as  hydrocyanic  acid  and  carbon  disulpbide. 
Copper  salts  are  commonly  used  for  destroyii^ 
fut^  and  the  most  generally  used  fungicide  is 
Bordeaux  mixture  which  is  made  from  copper 
sulphate  and  lime. 

Aninula.-— The  animal  body  contains  be- 
sides from  SO  to  70  per  cent  of  water,  inorganic 
salts  and  organic  matter  which  is  mainly  pro- 
tein and  fat.  The  inorganic  salts  include  phos- 
phates and  chlorides  oi  calcium,  sodium,  potas- 
sium and  magnesium  in  the  skeleton  and  body 
fluids.  The  organic  matter  includes  compounda 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxj'gen,  nitrogen. 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron  and  iodine.  Small 
amounts  of  flttorin  and  silicon  are  also  found 
but  it  is  not  known  that  these  are  essential  to 
animal  life.  The  organic  matter  required  by 
animals  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from 
plants  which,  have  synthesized  their  organic 
compounds  from  the  inorganic  matter  in,  the  . 
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air  and  soil.  The  organic  matter  required  for 
growth  and  repair  of  tissues  is  protein,  and 
the  ener^  required  for  keeping  the  animal 
warm  and  for  performing  the  functions  of  the 
organs  and  muscles  is  obtained  by  oxidation 
of  organic  compounds,  mainly  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrate. Protem  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  building  new  tissue  or  replacing  waste 
tissue  is  also  nsed  as  a  source  of  energy,  but 
protein  foods  are  a  more  expensive  source  of 
energy  tlian  fat  or  carbohydrate,  and  they  arc 
generally  used  in  a  diet  only  in  amounts  neces- 
sary for  tissue-building.  Any  excess  of  food 
over  that  required  for  growth  and  for  ener^ 
is  stored  as  fat.  Not  only  must  a  diet  contam 
protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  enou^  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  energy,  but  it  must  have  a 
si:f!icicnt  variety  and  amount  of  inorganic  salts, 
and  there  are  also  certain  other  organic  com- 
pounds, known  as  ^  accessories  or  vitamines, 
which  are  present  tn  small  amounts  in  food 
from  plant  and  animal  sources  and  without 
which  animals  either  do  not  grow  or  they  de- 
velop certain  diseases  such  as  polyneuritis  or 
scurvy,  which  are  therefore  known  as  deficiency 
diseases. 

Energy  requirements  of  animals  have  been 
carefully  investigated  by  three  methods:  First, 
by  determining  the  balance  between  the  intake 
of  energy  in  the  food  and  the  output  in  the 
excrement ;  second,  by  observing  the  amount 
of  oxygen  consumed  during  respiration  and 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled;  third, 
by  direct  measurement  of  the  heat  given  off 
by  the  body  in  a  calorimeter.  The  three  medi- 
ods  are  combined  in  experiments  made  with 
the  respiration  calorimeter  devised  by  Atwater. 
By  these  means  feeding  standards  have  been 
established,  especially  by  Armsby,  for  different 
attimals  under  different  conditions  such  as 
growing,  working,  fattening  and  nving  milk. 
Besides  the  importance  of  the  required 
amount  of  different  food  substances  it  is  now 
known  that  the  quality  of  the  protein  has  some 
effect  on  its  availability  for  animal  use.  Work 
by  Osbom  has  shown  that  some  proteins  do 
not  furnish  nitrogen  in  a  form  that  can  be  used 
ty  growing  or  adult  animals.  Analyses  of 
these  proteins  show  them  to  be  deficient  in 
certun  ones  of  the  amino  acids  of  which  pro- 
Carbon  and  Nitrogen  CfclM. — The  study 
of  agricultural  chemistry  shows  interesting 
cycles  for  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Carbon  is 
taken  from  the  air  as  carbon  uoxide  by  plants 
and  synthesized  into  organic  compounds  which 
are  then  used  by  animals  and  returned  to  the 
air  b^  oxidation  during  respiration  or  decom- 

esilion.  Some  carbon  is  returned  to  the  air 
plants  by  oxidation  during  respiration  or 
decomposition  or  combustion,  and  there  arc 
other  branches  to  the  cycle,  but  tn  the  main  it 
may  be  represented  as  air  —  plant  —  animal  — 
air  —  plant — animal,  etc. 

In  the  same  way  combined  nitrogen  as  ni- 
trates is  taken  from  the  soil  by  plants  and 
svnlhesired  into  organic  compounds  which  are 
tncn  used  by  animals  and  relumed  to  the  soil 
in  manure  or  the  dead  body.  Here  also  some 
of  the  nitrogen  is  returned  to  the  soil  by  de- 
caying plants,  but  the  main  cycle  is  soil  —  plant 
—  animal^ soil  —  plant  —  animal,  etc. 

Dairy  Chemistry.— Dairying  is  an  import- 
ant   agncultural    industry    not    only   ~ •- 


cially  but  also  because  dairy  farming  tends  to 
keep  the  soil  fertile  by  returning  to  it  all  the 
plant  food  taken  from  it  except  for  the  smalt 
amount  used  in  producing  the  milk.  Chemical 
investigations  have  been  directed  to  the  com- 
position and  diaracter  of  milk  from  different 
cattle  and  under  different  conditions,  to  die 
chemical  changes  taking  place  during  souring 
and  curdling,  to  the  processes  of,  making  but- 
ter and  cheese  and  to  the  effect  of  pasteuriia- 
tion  on  the  composition  of  milk. 

OfganizationB.—  Every  State  in  the  country 
now  has  an  ^ricultural  college  or  an  agricul- 
tural station  where  experiments  in  agricultural 
ehefnistry  arc  carried  on,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  investigating 
many  of  the  problems  in  this  field.  The  As- 
sociation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
organized  in  1^0,  is  composed  of  the  Federal 
and  State  officials  who  are  enforcing  the  laws 
regarding  foods,  drugs,  feeding  stuffs,  fertili- 
zers, insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  those 
who  are  cariying  on  investioptions  along  these 
lines  under  the  Federal  or  State  governments. 
The  main  work  of  this  association  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  methods  of  analysis  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  it  meets  annually  to  re- 
port the  results  of  collaborative  work  carried 
out  on  these  methods.  Its  analytical  metbods 
are  official  in  many  of  the  Federal  and  Stale 
laws.  The  proceedings  of  ihe  meetings  and 
the  methods  of  analysis  are  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Aisoeialion  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemistt. 
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ment  of  Agriculture  and  of  State  Experimec . 
Stations. 
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Bureau  of  Chemutry,  Defarimenl  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  U.  C. 

AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGES.     As  a 

result  of  National  and  State  co-operation,  which 
enables  the  ordinary  farmer  to  profit  from  the 
experiments  of  widely  separated  individuals  in- 
terested in  scientific  farming,  the  United  States 
stands  foremost  in  the  malter  of  agricultural 
developmenL  As  far  back  as  1862  Congress 
passed  the  first  of  a  series  of  acts  whereby  ex- 
tensive grants  of  national  lands  were  made  and 
converted  into  trust  funds  for  the  support  of 
at  least  one  agricultural  college  in  each  State, 
the  grants  bein^  contingent  upon  a  certain  per- 
centage of  assistance  t^  tl*'  States.  Our  De- 
partment of  Agricultnre  renders  the  greatest 
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service  imagiiutble  to  the  country ;  but  its  f acili' 
ties  are  greatly  improved  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  different  St&te  agricultural  institutions, 
while  the  fanners  of  each  section  can  rely  upon 
theii  special  State  colleges  lo  supplement  the 
woik  of  the  national  institution. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  ts 
one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  typ- 
ical institution  devoted  to  practicai  agricultural 
education,  and  its  work  and  studies  are  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  training  of  students  in  nkodem 
scientific  farming.  The  work  is  conducted  in 
the  class-room,  on  an  experimental  farm  and  in 
co-operation  with  farmers'  o^janizatioas.  The 
institution  is  located  on  a  farm  of  400  acres  at 
Amherst,  and  its  buildinsSr  'and  and  equipment 
are  valued  at  $1330,465.  Its  amnral  income 
from  the  Stale  and  United  States  for  extension 
work  and  its  experiment  station  alone  amotmts 
to  $100,000.  There  are  building  for  nearly 
every  imaginable  specialty  pertaining  to  agn- 
culture  —  a  chemical  laboratory,  botimieal  l»h- 
oratory,  plant-house,  creamery  and  dairy  lab- 
oratory, veterinary  buildings,  bams,  musetim, 
Ubrary,  and  entomolc^cal  laboratoiy  and  in- 

Instruction  is  given  by  a  corps  of  60  profes- 
sors and  assistants  in  cnemistry,  botany,  ^ri- 
cultiire,  horticulture^  zoology,  veterinary  science, 
mathematics,  civil  engineering  and  similar 
studies  and  in  extension  work.  Practical  work 
on  the  farm  is  a  part  of  the  course,  and  the  Stu- 
dents cultivate  the  whole  farm,  experimental 
orchard  and  nursery.  There  are  100  acres  de- 
voted to  orchards,  vineyards  and  the  cnltivation 
of  small  fruits;  150  acres  under  cultivation 
with  field  crops  and  nearly  as  many  more  allot- 
ted to  grass  and  hay  for  the  cattle  which  arc 
kept  on  the  farm.  Qinsiderably  over  1,000  men 
have  been  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College.  A  recent  census  of  them 
showed  that  nearly  400  are  to-day  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits ;  more  than  a  score  are 
instructors  in  other  similar  instittitions ;  and 
others  have  drifted  into  a  variety  of  callings. 
The  effect  of  thecollegeontheagncultureof  (he 
country  must  prove  of  immeasurable  value  if  a 
similar  proportion  of  its  graduates  adopt  farm- 
ing for  their  life's  wort,  and  perform  their 
labors  in  a  scientific  manner,  as  they  were 
taught  to  do  at  the  institution.  During  1915  a 
new   building,   costing  tiZ10,000,   was   dedicated 

The  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges which  have  sprung  up  in  rao^t  of  the 
leading  agricultural  States  of  the  East  and 
West,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  in  recent 
years,  have  in  view  the  training  of  young  men 
for  scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  and  also 
for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  and  sci- 
ences. They  are  endowed  by  the  State  and  the 
Federal  fjovemment  (see  Department  of  Acfi- 
cui,titre)  and  afso  by  private  individuals.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  governor  and 
other  State  officers;  but  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty of  each  institution  practically  have  all  the 
liberty  they  demand  in  carryinj^  out  the  work 
according  to  well-defined  policies.  Some  of 
these  State  agricultural  cotleges  are  remarkably 
well  equipped  and  endowed  for  the  work  they 
have  in  hand.  Thns,  the  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  has  15  buildings,  which  have  been 
erected  by  the  Stale  at  a  total  cost  of  ^00,000. 
There  are  nearly  1,000  acres  of  land  attadied 


to  tile  institution.  A  corps  of  250  professors 
and  instructors  and  over  1,700  students  are  en- 
gaged in  study  and  woric  All  kinds  of  crops 
raised  in  Iowa  are  cultivated  on  the  farm,  and 
cattle,  horses  and  poultry  are  kept  by  the  stu- 
dents. Experiments  are  constantly  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  professors  and  students  in 
agriculture,  hoTticultuie,  chemistry  and  general 
fanning,  and  the  results  of  these  experiments 
are  published  in  bulletins  and  papers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  . 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  called  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  is  even 
broader  in  its  educational  aims  than  the  Iowa 
colle^  Almost  all  studies  from  agriculture, 
chcmtstiy,  i^ysics,  engineering,  mining  and 
mathematics  up  to  philosophy,  general  literature 
and  languages  arc  tau^t  there.  In  recentyears 
this  collese  has  steadily  broadened  as  a  hl^ 
^lade  tBcnnical,  sdentinc  and  classical  institu- 
tioB.    Neverdieless  agriculture,  in  all  its  wide 


course  has  in  hue  years  o     .      .,     . — _ 

purpose  of  instrNCting  students  on  farms  who 
cannot  attend  the  college,  bat  who  wish  to  avail 
diemselves  of  the  researches  and  facts  obtained 
at  it.  Porestiy  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
branches  of  work  carried  on  at  this  colle^ ;  and 
it  not  only  trains  young  men  to  appreciate  the 


vahiB  of  cultlvatiag  orchards  a 


)ods,  but 


also  turns  out  practica)  foresters,  capable  of 
of  large  fo;      -        • 

10  profitable  possi _ 

strogring  ana  denuding  tbem  of  trees. 

The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  is 
another  institution  which,  for  more  than  45 
years,  has  endeavored  to  help  the  fanners  in 
their  struck  to  wrest  from  the  soil  a  fair 
compensation  for  their  tabors.  The  original 
Idea  of  this  college  was  to  perfect  in  their 
studies  all  graduates  of  the  common  schools  who 
wished  to  possess  a  complete  practical  and  theo- 
retic knowledge  of  the  arts  and  scimces  which 
bore  directly  tipon  agricultural  and  kindred  piir- 
suits.  Economic  zoology,  meteorology,  i^tysics, 
veterinary  science,  entomology,  bacteriology, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture are  a  few  of  the  studies  pursued.  Post- 
graduates can  pursue  advanced  studies  in  the 
sciences,  and  in  the  library  of  38,000  volumes 
diey  can  find  nearly  all  the  literature  of  value 
pertaining  to  their  particular  studies.  There  is 
a  fine  arboretum,  a  botanic  garden,  a  grass- 
garden  and  a  weed-garden,  where  100  or  more 
noxions  weeds  are  grown  to  show  their  destruc- 
tive possibilities  to  the  students.  There  are 
some  1,400  students  at  the  college,  and  more 
than   half   of   them   take   the   full   agricultural 


The  South  has  a  ([(__      _ ____.   ,_ 

class  in  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  with  a  facntty  of  some  60 
members  and  a  student  membership  of  nearly 
800.  The  college  is  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  with  the  governor  of  the 
State  an  tx  officio  member.  The  students  who 
attend  this  college  are  paid  eight  cents  per  hour 
for  their  work  m  ifie  fields  or  orchards,  which 
enables  them  to  pay  for  a  part  of  their  living 
while  studying. 

The  Kansas  State  College,  with  its  300  acres 
of  land,  buildings  valued  at  $965,000  and  a  fa^ 
utty    of    190    professors    and    assistants,    has 
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become  an  important  factor  in  the  middle  West 
in  developing  the  agricultural  possibilities.  Agri- 
culture, en^neering  and  general  and  household 
economics  are  tau^t  to  the  students.  There  is 
a  dairy,  blaclcsnuth-shop,  foundry,  machine- 
shop,  printing-office,  and  woodwotic  and  paint- 
ing, shop  connected  with  the  college,  where 
practical  work  can  be  followed  by  the  students. 

With  agriculture  as  our  leading  industry, 
many  of  the  targe  universities  have  in  recent 
years  established  an  agricultural  course  and 
experimental  farms  for  work  in  the  regular  col- 
lege course.  When  this  subject  is  mentioned, 
one  turns  instinctively  toward  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, with  its  admirable  agricultural  and  forestry 
departments;  toward  the  Ohio  State  University, 
with  its  buil<Ungs  and  equipments  aggregatirig 
nearly  $5,000,000  and  with  an  income  of  $I,2S(V 
000;  or  toward  the  University  of  Wisconsin  or 
the  University  of  California.  These  typical  uni- 
versities, which  have  given  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture a  prominent  place  in  tbdr  curriculnma, 
send  forth  annually  hundreds  of  students  to 
teach  practical  farming  to  new  communities 
which  may  still  labor  under  the  disadvant^e  of 
old  methods  and  ideas  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus 
has  over  2,500  students  and  a  corps  of  250  pro- 
fessors and  assistants;  but  it  aims  lo  give  a 
scientific  and  classical  education  to-  both  voung 
men  and  women.  It  is  divided  into  six  colleges, 
with  one  devoted  to  agriculture  and  domestic 
science  and  another  to  veterinary  science.  Stu- 
dents pursuing  other  studies  can  take  courses  in 
diese  departments,  and  there  are  also  oppor- 
tunities tor  graduate  studies  in  the  science  of 
agriculture.  There  is  a  well-stocked  farm  con- 
nected with  the  university,  a  dairy  department 
and  a  large  laboratory  for  student  work. 

At  the  end  of  1914  there  were  (A  State  agri- 
cultural colleges,  some  of  them  beio^  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  State  universities.  Their 
total  endowments  amounted  to  $60,000,000;  the 
value  of  their  farms  amounted  to  $24,000,000 
and  their  buildings  to  $51,800,000.  Toward 
their  maintenance  the  Federal  Government  was 
contributing  $3,592,198  (see  States  Relations 
Service  in  article  Department  of  A(»icultuke) 
and  the  Sutes  were  contributing  $17,997,765. 
The  rest  of  their  incomes,  mostly  from  tuition 
fees,  amounted  to  $13,301,000.  The  total  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  amounted  to  115,054. 
During  the  four  years  from  1910  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1915  the  increases  in  their  equipment, 
faculties,  student  bodies,  etc.,  have  amounted  to 
67  per  cent.  During  the  year  1915  progress  was 
especially  notable ;  the  State  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia appropriated  lar^e  stuns  for  additions  to 
the  group  of  agricultural  buildings  at  the  State 
.  University,  Nebraska  gave  $100,000  for  similar 
purposes  and  Cornell  University  completed  a 
new  Soils  Building  which  cost  $100,000. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. See  Co-operative  Banking;  Fei>- 
ERAL  Farm  Loan  Act;  Land  Credft. 

AGRICULTURAL  BDUCATIOH.  See 
Education,  ACRictiLTtTBAL. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION,  An  institution  for  scientific  re- 
search in  agriculture.  The  modern  agricultural 
experiment  station  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to 
the  work  of  Bousstngault  and  Liebig,  bom  re- 
spectively in  1802  and  1803,  although  the  earlier 


woric  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  De  Saiissure  and 
others  had  prepared  the  way  for  that  of  these 
great  chemists.  During  the  third  decade  of  the 
century  Boussingault  establi^ed  and  for  a  few 
years  maintained  a  chemical  laboratory  on  his 
farm,  and  there  began  the  comlHnation  of  field 
experiment  with  laboratory  investigation  which 
cliaracterizei  the  experiment  station  of  to-day. 
In  1837  a  young  EngUshman,  John  Bennett 
Lawes  (q.v.),  began  making  e:q)eriments  in  the 
u«e  of  bone  supeiphosplurie  on  his  ancestral 
esUte  at  Rothamsted,  near  SL  Albans,  Hert- 
fordshire,  about  25  niiles  northeast  from  Lon- 
don. The  success  of  these  ejcpeiimeats  led 
him  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  super-' 
phos^ihate  and  also  stimulated  a  desire  for  fur- 
ther investigation,  and  after  some  years  of  pre- 
liminary work,  in  1843  he  associated  with  him- 
self Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Gilbert,  a  young  dtemisl 
and  a  recent  pupil  of  Liebig,  and  the  two 
entered  upon  a  systematic  line  of  research  which 
has  been  continued  without  material  change  of 


together;  both  received  the  well-earned  honor 
of  knighthood,  and  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curreo  in  1900,  Sir  John  Lawes  made  provision 
for  the  permanent  continuance  of  tile  worl^ 
under  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Lawes  Agri- 
cultural Trust." 

The  feature  of  the  work  of  Lawes  and  Gil- 
bert which  distinguished  it  from  anything  that 
had  previously  been  imderiaken,  except  the 
work  of  Boussingatdt,  was  the  combination  of 
q^tematic  and  long  continued  field  and  feeding 
experiments  with  parallel  investi^tions  con- 
ducted in  the  chemical  laboratory,  in  which  the 
principal  agricultural  plants  adapted  to  the 
English  climate  were  grown  both  continuously 
on  the  same  land  and  in  various  rotations,  the 
composition  of  the  crops  and  of  the  soils  upon 
which  they  were  grown  being  determined  from 
time  to  time,  ana  in  which  large  nimibers  of 
animals  have  been  fed  over_  long  periods  and 
under  such  conditions  that  it  was  possible  to 
determine  the  chemical  elements  consumed  in 
the  food  and  the  proportion  of  each  utilized  by 
the  animal.  Extensive  detours  have  also  been 
made  into  other  fields  of  chemical  research, 
especially  that  of  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen 
by  plants.  For  many  vears  several  general 
assistants  have  been  employed,  including  chem- 
ists, botanists,  computers  and  other  help.  The 
entire  expense  of  this  work  has  been  met  h$ 
the  originator,  except  that  a  chemical  labora- 
tory was  presented  to  him  some  years  ago  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  his  work. 

In  1851  a  small  company  of  Saxon  farmers, 
organised  as  the  Agricultural  SocieW  of  Leip- 
zig, incited  by  the  revelations  of  Liebig  and 
Boussingault  (q.v.j,  who  were  then  in  the  full 
zenith  oi  their  worl^  employed  a  young  chemist, 
Emil  von  Wolff,  and  started  him  in  the  experi- 
mental study  of  agricultural  problems^  especially 
those  related  to  the  feeding  of  animals.  In 
a  few  years  the  government  was  induced  to 
assume  the  cost  of  this  worl^  and  thus  was 
established  at  Moeckem,  near  Leipzig,  the  first 
public  agricultural   experiment   station  in   the 

In  the  United  States  attempts  at  experimental 
research  in  agriculture  were  undertaken  at  the 
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cnltura)  Col)ege  and  at  the  Maryland  AKiicuI- 
traral  College  all  established  between  1854  and 
1858,  and  later  several  of  the  institutions  organ- 
ized nnder  the  Naticnal  Agricultural  College 
Act  of  2  July  1862  undertook  some  investigZ' 
tions  of  this  character. 

Tfae  first  regularly  organized  agricultural 
expertment  stuion  in  Amertca  was  established 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1^5,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  W.  O. 
^jwater,  a  young  chjatnist  who  had  become 
entbusea  inth  the  idea  while  stu<hrinK  in  Ger- 
many. ■  For  the  inauguratiDn  of  uis  work 
private  initiative  was  necessary;  Mr.  Orange 
Judd,  then  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ameri- 
cam  AffTicultHritt,  contribnted  $1,000  on  con- 
dilioD  that  the  State  should  -appropriate  $2,800 
for  the  support  of  dte  station  for  two  years. 
This  offer  was  accepted  and  work  was  be^un 
in  October  of  that  year.  In  1877  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  the  State  assumed  the  entire 
support  of  the  station,  and  it  was  removed  to 
New  Haven. 

Similar  stations  were  estaUish^  by  North 
CaroHna  in'  1877:  by  New  Jersey  in  1880;  by 
New  York  and  Ohio  in  ld82 ;  andby  Massachu- 
setts in  1383.  During  this  period  also  several 
of  the  agricultural  collt^es  organized  their 
research  work  on  a  more  definite  basis,  and 
by  1887  there  were  17  stations  in  operatioD  in 
14  States. 

In  1883  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  National  Congress  br 
C.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Iowa,  providing  for  the 
estabUsbment  of  experiment  stations  in  con- 
nection with  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  but  it 
was  not  voted  upon.     In  the  next  Congress 


_ .  e  and  Territory  for  this  purpose.  This  bill 
was  re-introduced  in  the  following  Congress 
by  William  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  and  after 
being  so  amended  as  to  authorize  States,  in 
which  experiment  stations  independent  of  the 


indef>endent  stations  —  a  proviso  applying 

&ve  stations  above  mentioned  —  the  bill  became 
a  law  on  2  March  1887. 

Under  this  law  experiment  stations  have  been 
established  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
United  States,  60  such  staiiAia  bdng-  enumer- 
ated in  1914  — tfae  fund  being  divided  between 
two  stations  each  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York:  while  additional  stations  have  been  es- 
tablished under  State  or  Territorial  support  in 
Alabama,  Lonisiana,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  in  several  of 
tlw  States  substations  or  test. farms  have  been 
established  under  State  support,  but  as  adjuncts 
to  the  regular  stations.  In  addition  to  these 
the  National  Govemment  has  established  sta- 
tions in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  Guam. 

In  1914  the  stations  organixed  under  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  and  the  Adams  Act  of  1906 
(sec  bek)w)  had  a  total  income  of  $5,054,687.96, 
of  which  $1,426,166.99  was  received  from  the 
Natiotial  Government,  the  remainder,  $3,628,- 
520.97,  oomim  from  State  appropriations,  fees, 
sales  ot  proaoce  and  other  sources.  The  sta- 
tions employed  1,852  persons  in  the  work  of 
adminbtration  and  research,  and  published  1,330 
reports  and  bulletins,  whit^  were  sent  to  over 
1.000,000  addresses. 


The  following  are  among  the  principal  sub- 
jects under  investigation  by  the  American  sta- 
tions: (IJ  The  son:  its  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology;  mcluding  till^e,  drainage,  irrigation 
and  the  maintenance  of  fertility  by  croi>  rota- 
tion and  the  use  of  mannres  and  fertilizers. 
(2)  The  plant:  its  physiology,  chemistry,  nutri- 
tion and  pathology;  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties ;  improvement  in  productiveness  by 
selection  and  breeding;  the  control  of  fungous 
and  bacterial  diseases  and  injurious  insects; 
the  various  phases  of  forestry.  (3)  Animals: 
the  special  adaptations  of  the  various  breeds; 
the  chemistry  of  animal  foods  and  the  econom- 
ics of  feeding;  dairying  and  its  manifold  prob- 
lems; the  control  of  animal  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  outlined, 
several  States  have  laid  upon  the  stations  cer- 
tain lines  of  police  work,  such  as  the  inspection 
of  fertilizers,  seeds,  drugs,  foods  and  animal 
feeding  stuffs  for  the  prevention  of  adultera- 
tion; that  of  Uve  stock  to  prevent  communica- 
tion of  animal  diseases,  and  that  of  orchards 
and  nurseries  for  the  control  of  insect  pests 
and  fungous  dbeases ;  but  such  work  is  not 
scientific  research;  it  frequently  interferes  ma- 
terially with  the  conduct  of  such  research,  and 
is  more  property  an  executive  function  of  the 
State  ^vemment.      In  some  States  it  is  so 


Under  the  provisioni  of  the  Hatch  Act  the 
stations  are  governed  under  the  laws  of  their 
respective  States,  the  National  Government 
exerdsing  no  control  except  to  make  sure, 
through  annual  financial  reports  from  the  sta- 
tions and  tbrougfa  personal  visits  by  officers  of 
the  0£fice  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  the  money  appro- 
priated t^  Congress  is  being  expended  for  the 
puijose  designated  In  the  national  law. 

The  stations,  in  connectian  with  the  collets 
of  agriculture,  have  organized  an  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  &cperi- 
ment  Stations,  which  meets  annually  at  some 
point  in  the  United  States  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  pertaining  to  their  worl^  and  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  publishes  a  monthly 
journal,  the  Experiment  StatioH  Record,  in 
which  notices  or  summaries  are  given,  not  only 
of  the  publications  of  the  American  stations, 
but  also  of  the  scientific  agricultuml  publica- 
tions of  the  world. 

While  this  work  has  been  thus  extending  in 
the  United  States  it  has  also  spread  over  most 
of  the  dviliced  world,  728  such  institutions 
being  enumerated  in  ^uier  countries  '  '    ' 


experiment  stations  were  not  found  in  that  year 
were  Greece,  China,  Turkey,  Russia,  Afghanis- 
tan, Bel uchistan,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Bo- 
livia, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Patagonia,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay and  Venezuela.  As  was  natural,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  kind  of  activity  which 
has  characterized  the  European  stations  in  nor- 
mal times,  The  information  available  has  been 
drawn  on  to  a  hitherio  unprecedented  degree. 
The  forces  of  many  of  the  stations  have  Deen 
drawn  for  the  war  and  considerably  depleted. 
The  European  stations  as  a  rule  are  con- 
fined to  single  lines  of  investigation,  and  very 
often  to  inspection  work  merely,  whereas  the 
American  station  generally  embraces  several 
co-ordinate  departments,  each  with  a  chief  and 
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s  and  helpers,  all  wortdng 
under  the  general  supervision  of  a  single 
director.  Many  of  the  European  stations  would 
be  classed  as  substations  in  America.  Another 
point  of  difference  is  that  elsewhere  the  sta- 
tions are  very  generally  limited  to  laboratory 
wor^  whereas  m  America,  Elngland  and  wis 
English  colonies  the  laboratories  are  generally 
used  as  adjuncts  to  field  investigation. 

The  rapid  extension  of  this  work  throu^- 
out  the  world  and  the  large  and  constantly 
increasing  sums  of  money  devoted  to  it  are 
sufBcient  evidence  that  it  has  obtained  and  holds 
the  confidence  of  the  people;  but  this  position 
has  been  attained  rather  through  the  gradual 
substitution  by  the  stations'  investigations  of 
demonstrated  facts  for  the  theories  which  had 
previously  held  sway  in  agriculture  than  hy 
epoch-making  discoveries,  althou^  a  few  of 
these  also  are  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
these  institutions. 

It  was  the  Rothamsted  Station  which  deni' 
onstrated  that  leguminous  plants  do  not  absorb 
and  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  throurit 
their  foliage,  a  demonstration  which  cleared  uie 
way  for  the  solution  of  a  mystery  which  had 
puzzled  the  student  of  plant  growth  for  many 
years,  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock.  of  the  Wisconsin 
Station,  perfected  a  method  of  determining  the 
fat  in  milk,  which  has  been  adopted  throug^ut 
the  world,  and  for  which  a  tnetkl  was  voted  to 
him  tv  the  legislature  of  hia  State;  but  it  is 
the  patient,  plodding  work,  by  which  a  body  of 
exact  knowledge  in  agriculture  is  being  slowly 
accumulated,  which  lus  been  the  chief  factor 
in  winning  confidence  and  sapport. 

On  15  Feb.  1906  a  bill,  introduced  by 
H.  C.  Adams  of  Wisconsin,  passed  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  by  a  unanimous  vote,  increas- 
ing the  national  allotment  to  the  experiment 
stations  by  $5,000  for  each  State  for  1906^  this 
amount  to  be  increased  by  $2,000  annually  imtil 
the  total  should  reach  $1^00a  This- bill  became 
a  law  16  March  and  the  experiment  stations  re- 
ceive $720,000  annually  under  it  in  addition  to 
the  same  amount  appropriated  under  the  Hatch 
Act. 

Chaales  £.  Thorkb, 
Director     Agricultural     Experiment     Statitm, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  IN- 
DUSTRY, The.  One  of  the  largest  classified 
industries  of  the  country,  including  the  estab- 
lishments whose  products  o£  greatest  value  are 
machines  or  implements  designed  for  use  in 
agriculture.  Such  implements  fall  naturally  into 
four  groups;  (1)  Implements  of  cultivation; 
(2)  seeders  and  planters;  (3)  harvesting  im- 
plements ;  (4)  seed  separators.  The  first  group 
includes  plows,  harrows  and  cultivators;  the 
second,  seeders,  drills,  planters  and  listers ;  the 
third,  mowers  and  reapers,  harvesters  and  hay 
rakes,  hay  tedders,  hay  forks,  ha^  stackers,  etc. ; 
the  fourth,  threshers,  fanning  mills,  com  busk- 
ers and  corn  shellcrs.  Besides  the  prodnction 
of  new  machinery  there  is  a  veiy  large  output 
of  parts  for  replacement  or  repair  of  worn-out 
mechanisms,  amounting  to  some  $60,000,000 
annually. 

The  special  census  of  manufactures  made 
for  the  year  1914  shows  that  in  thai  year  there 
were  772  establishments  engaf^d  wholly  or 
partly  in  the  making  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments.    Their   combined  product   amounted  to 


3,318,176  implements  of  cultivation;  634,929 
seeders  and  planters;  1,076,7M'  harveatine  imr 
pleroents ;  and  140,803  seed  separators.  Their 
agEregate  value  was  $160,120,632,  whidi,  ^u 
compared  with  the  value  in  1909  —  $149418,544 
—  shows  an  increase  of  12.6  per  cent  in  the  five 
years.  These  totals  include  a  value  of  $60,211,- 
327  for  parts  and  miscellaneous  implements 
and  £1,460,590  received  for  repairs. 

The  industry,  as  might  be  expected,  it  widely 
distributed  over  the  country,  every  fanning 
community  constituting  a  centre  of  demand.  Of 
the  772  establishments  engaged  in  the  industty 
in  1914,  86  were  located  in  Illinois,  67  in  Ohio. 
61  in  Wisconsin,  58  in  New  York.  49  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 45  in  California,  42  in  Indiana,  40  each 
in  Iowa  and  Michigan,  35  in  Minnesota,  27  in 
Missouri,  25  in  Tennessee,  22  each  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  18  in  Georgia,  14  in  Ver- 
mont, 12  in  Kansas,  11  in  Maine,  10  each  Jn 
Alabama  and  New  Jersey,  7  each  in  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  Nebraska  and  Washington,  o 
each  in  Connecticut  and  Mississipin,  5  in  Texas, 
4  in  Colorado,  3  each  in  Aikuuas,  Florida, 
Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina  and  South  Dakota,  2  eac£  in  Idaho, 
Oklahoma  and  West  Virginia,  and  1  each  in 
Louisiana  and  Montana. 

There  is  some  concentration  of  the  industry, 
however,  the  first  five  States  named  doing  fully 
75  per  cent  of  the  entire  business.  A^cultnral 
implements  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  export  from  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  siKUi  machinery  exported  before  the 
European  war  ranged  from  $30,000,000  to 
^,000,000  annually.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing 3D  June  1915  the  value  exported  dropped 
to  about  $10,000,000.    See  Farm  MACHiNEav, 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  BANKS. 
See  Fedeeal  Fabu  Loan  Act;  Land  Credit. 

AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION. 

United  States. —  The  history  of  agricultural 
legislation  in  the  United  States  dates  back  to 
1862  when  Congress  granted  \b  the  several 
States  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  senator 
and  representative  in  Congress  with  which  to 
endow  at  least  one  agricultural  college.  In  the 
same  year  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  established  by  law  of  15  May. 
The  first  State  to  pay  senous  attention  to 
agricnlture  as  a  Scientific  subject  worthy  of 
seriotis  study  on  the  part  of  the  government 
was  Connecticut  which  established  the  first 
agricultural  experimental  station  at  the  Shef- 
fisld  Scientific  School  in  1877;  and  it  was  not 
until  11  years  later  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  by  law 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  a  member 
oi  the  Cabinet  In  1891  the  Weather  Bureau 
was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  War 
to  that  of  Agriculture;  and  in  1905  the  National 
Forest  Reserves  Department  was  handed  over 
from  the  I3epartment  of  the  Interior  to  that  of 
Agriculture,  which,  from  this  time  on,  con- 
tinued to  gain  control  of  every  part  of  the 
govenmient  activities  related  in  any  way  to 
agriculture.  Thus  strengthened,  it  soon  began 
to  ^ow  its  power  for  good.  Chiefly  throng 
its  instrumentality  the  Meat  Inspection  Law  of 
1906  was  passed,  and  the  National  Pure  Food 
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intenute  transportation.  The  sum  ot  $150,000 
was  secured  from  Con^sa,  in  1907,  to  fight 
the  Texsu  cattle  fever  in  the  South,  and  the 
moth  pest  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  tendencj- 
of  the  Pedenl  laws  passed  from  this  time  on, 
in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  agricul' 
ture,  was  to  giro  more  and  more  power  and 
resources  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  to  place  in  its  hands  the  control  of  prod- 
ucts intended  for  interstate  shiimtent  The 
Appropriation  Act  of  1908  provided  large  sums 
for  the  continmnce  of  the  agricultural  work 
already  in  hand  and  its  rapid  extension  through 
more  efficient  administrution.  The  care  and 
extension  of  the  national  forests,  the  enforce- 
ment of  pore  food  and  drug  inspection  and  the 
cainpaiai  agAintt  the  extension  of  all  kinds  of 
cattle  diseases  were  specifically  aided  hy  this 
act  The  amplification  of  the  activities  of  the 
Natioiul  Weather  Bureau  and  the  more  «x> 
tended  study  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  were  also 
to  receive  much  more  serious  attention  than 
heretofore.  In  all  these  advances  of  the 
Federal  le^Uture  and  the  Departmenl;  of 
Asrkntture  the  various  State  governments - 
followed,  at  first  besitatin^y,  then  with  in- 
terest Bjui  finally  with  enthusiasm. 

This  national  proM«anda  woik  dates  from 
the  reorpauiiation  of  tite  Department  of  Agri- 
culture m  1901  when  it  was  put  n^n  a  more 
scientific  basis  and  eadi  of  its  various  depart- 
ments r^ulated  and  their  functions  defined  bgr 
law,  which  added  four  new  biu'eaiu,  namely, 
fl)  Plant  IndustO':  (2)  Soils;  <3)  Coetnistry; 
(4)  Forestry.  During  the  following  year  the 
effect  of  this  reorganiEation  was  seen  in  die 
wpropriation  of  $3,862,420  (in  addition  to  the 
^20,0(X)  previously  granted  for  State  aid)  for 
the  wricultural  work  in  hand.  By  tbe  ckrae 
of  1909  laws  had  been  passed  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  and  in  all  the  Territories  inchid- 
ing  Hawaii,  Guam,  Ala^ca  and  Porto  Rico,  for 
tbe  establi^ment  of  experimental  agricuHuial' 
stations  maintained  or  supported  in  part  by 
Federal  funds.  The  Adams  Act  raised  die 
levd  of  the  experimental  work  of  Ajnerican 
agricultural  stations  and  induced  the  State 
legislatures  to  undertake  more  practical  opera- 
tions. -A  Federal  law  passed  in  1910  regulated 
the  manufacture,  sale  and  interstate  trans- 
portation of  adulterated  or  misbranded  insec- 
ticides and  funcncides;  and  it  was  at  once 
adopted  by  15  States.  In  1911  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000  was  appropriated  until  July  1915  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  located  at  the  head- 
waters of  navigable  streams,  and  their  mainte- 
nance as  national  forests ;  and  stringent  meas- 
ures were  provided  for  the  control  of  foods, 
feeding  stuns,  fertilizers,  seeds  and  other  agri- 
cultural interests. 

In  1912  agriculture  received  unusual  con- 
sideration from  Congress.  Numerous  bills, 
thougii  not  then  passed,  were  introduced  and, 
with  others  already  presented,  warmly  dis- 
cussed. Among  those  actually  adopted  were, 
(1)  an  act  providing  for  plant  quarantine,  (2) 
making  it  necessary  to  secure  a  permit  from  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agricnhure  before  importing 
nursery  stock.  Ine  law  also  required  a  certifi- 
cate of  inspection  from  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  exgrnrti^  country.  Interstate  movement 
of  nursery  stock  was  required  id  be  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  This  require- 
ment mi^t  also  be  exacted,  when  considered 


necessary,  of  imported  fruits,  vegetables  and 
seeds.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  em-' 
powered  to  stop  importations  from,  and  to 
quarantine  against  shipments  from,  any  State 
or  section  thereof  in  Ihe  interest  of  protection 
against  any  new  pest.  The  administration  of 
this  work,  which  had  already  assumed  large 
proportions,  was  entrusted  to  a  Federal  horti- 
cultural board  composed  of  officials  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture^  while  die 
inspection  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
audiorities.  In  1913  agriculture  continued  to 
receive  also  vcn-  special  attention  from  Con- 
gress, the  chief  interest  centring  in  bills  to 
improve  the  economic  status  of  ue  farmer,  to 
regulate  markets,  to  provide  increased  facilities 
for  agricultural  credit  and  co-operative  drain- 
age, irrigation  and  general  farm  improvement 
Steps  were  taken  to  better  and  increase  the 
dissemination  of  agricultural  information  j  and 
the  police  duties  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  extended  to  include  the  pro- 
tection of  migratory  and  insectivorous  game 
birds  and  the  mspection  of  viruses  and  serums 
for  the  treatment  of  animal  diseases. 

The  Smith-Lever  Agricultural  Extension 
Act,  which  had  been  before  Congress  for 
several  years,  was  finally  passed  in  1914.  It 
provides  for  extra-mural  instruction  and  recog- 
nizes tbe  agricultural  colleges  as  the  proper 
agencies  in  which  such  work  should  centre;  and 
it  is  specially  intended  to  aid  in  diSusing 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  infor- 
mation on  agriculture,  home  economics  and  tbe 
practical  application  of  both;  and  to  give  in- 
struction and  practical  demonstration  in  these 
subjects  to  non-college  students,  through  field 
demonstration,  publications  and  otherwise. 
The  act  carries  a  permanent  appropriation  of 
$480,000  per  annum  ($10,000  for  each  State) ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  $600^000  for  tlie 
second  fiscal  year  of  operation,  and  there- 
after an  increase  each  year  of  $500,000  for 
seven  years,  reaching  finally  $4,580,000  as  a  ' 
permanent  annual  apprc^riation.  The  addi- 
tional appropriations  are  to  be  allotted 
annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  the  several  States  in  proportion  of  the 
State  rural  population  to  tiiat  of  the  whole 
rural  population  of  the  country,  conditional 
upon  liie  provision  by  each  State  of  an  equal 
sum;  thui  making,  when  the  act  finally  ma- 
tures. $8^68(^000  annually. 

The  United  States  CottaHi  Futures  Act 
was  also  passed  in  1914  to  minimize  ^lec- 
ul alive  manipulation  of  tbe  cotton  market 
This  activity  of  the  Federal  government  in 
promoting  me  wdfare  of  agnculturat  intei^ 
est*  was  reflected  in  the  activities  of  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  for  the  provision  of 
better  rural  credit  facilities.  Though  no  State  . 
agricultural  bills  became  law  in  1914.  thr  good 
work  done  in  the  State  lesislatures  was  seen 
in  die  following  year  in  me  constant  stream 
of  State  agricultural  legislation  and  in  the 
closer  co-operation  of  farming  interests 
throughout  the  countrv.  In  1915  the  interest 
in  pixividing,  by  law,  better  rural  credit  facil- 
ities continued ;  and  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion for  the  stu<fy  of  marketing  problems  was 
increased  to  $238,000  annually.  Congress 
prescribed  ■  Standard  barrel  for  fruit  vege- 
tables and  other  dry  commodities  handled  in 
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interstate  commerce.  This  barrel  most  con- 
tain 7,056  cubic  inches. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  (q.v.),  which 
had  lone  been  before  Congress,  in  one  form 
or  another,  finally  became  law  in  1916.  It 
created  a  Federal  Farm  Loaii  Board  control- 
ling a  system  of  national  and  land  banks  em- 
powered to  make  long-time  loans  on  favor- 
able terms  on  farm  mortgages.  See  Farm 
Loan  Associations. 

State  LegiBlatioii  in  the  United  States.— 
The  years  1908  and  1909  were  prolific  in  legis- 
lation for  tbe  control  and  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. Florida,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee^ 
Uississippi,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wyoming 
and  several  other  States  made  legal  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  various  phases  of  agri- 
culture including  the  inspection  of  live  stock, 
butter,  cheese  and  other  farm  products,  nurse^ 
stock  brought  into  the  country,  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  rural  districts,  conservation  of  natural 
resources^  protection  against  insect  and  other 
diseases  m  plant  life,  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
agricultural  seed  and  the  supervision  of  nurser- 
ies. Florida  provided,  by  legislative  act,  tor  the 
teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Stale;  Mississippi  estahlisned  a 
County  Department  of  A^cufture  to  furnish 
information  to  agriculturists  and  develop  the 
a^cultural  resources  of  the  State;  and  pro- 
vided agricultural  high  schools  and  inspection 
by  the  State  entomolo^sts.  Louisiana  pro- 
vided for  experimental  agricultural  stations  in 
the  great  rice  belt  of  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State,  for  scientific  investigation  into  rice 
growing.  It  also  fixed  a  standard  for  c6tlon 
classification.  Vermont  created  a  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Texas,  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  and  training  in  a^^- 
culture,  in  certain  schools;  Kansas,  a  DajTy 
Commission  withjwwer  to  enforce  the  sale  of 
only  pure  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream  and  dairy 
products  in  general ;  Porto  Rico,  a  completely 
new  program  of  agricultural  education.  Massa- 
chusetts authorized  the  estabhshment  and  main- 
tenance of  schools  of  instruction  throi^out 
the  State,  in  gardening,  fruit  growing,  floricul- 


wiih  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  and  provision  was  also  made  for  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  forestry.  South 
(^rolina  passed  an  act  to  encourage  the  joint 
action  of  "Consolidated  Schools*  doing  prac- 
tical class-room  and  field  work  in  agriculture; 
and  provided  that  when  trustees  of  three  or 
more  approved  schools  raise  $750  for  agricul- 
tural instruction  the  districts  shall  be  cntiued  to 
a  like  sum  from  the  State,  the  total  amount  to 
be  used  to  pay  the  salapr  of  a  qualified  teacher 
of  agriculture  for  the  joint  use  of  the  several 
distnct  boards,  the  county  board  oE  education 
and  the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  for 
three  years.  The  year  1910  saw  particular  at- 
tention paid  to  the  use  of  serums  and  other 
measures  in  various  Stales  of  the  Union  owing 
'1  the  ravages  of  hog  cholera  and  the  conse- 


were  also  passed  in  these  two  and  other  States 
for  the  inspection  and  testing  of  cattle  sus- 
pected  of  being  diseased  nnd  for  ihe  destruction 
of  those  affected  from  contagious  animal  dis- 
eases.   In  Maryland  stringent  regulations  were 


made  for  the  sale  of  ti^Krcubii,  nalleiii  and 
vaccine;  and  New  York  passed  a  new  act  for 
the  care  and  keeping  of  cows.  Virginia  an- 
tborired  the  creation  of  cotnmissioners  for  the 
drainage  and  reclamation  of  marsh  lands,  and 
established  agricultural  inatniction  in  hif^ 
s^kmIs.  Ohio  also  made  ^rovinon  for  having 
counfy  conmissionen  dnun  and  rodaim  bar 
marsh  lands  £or  agricultural  purposes.  Missis- 
sippi created  county  uricultttraf  hi|di  adhoob, 
affifining  the  act  alrcaiqr  mcntioBed,  which  was 
htld  lo  M  unoonstitatioita]  because  it  provided 
specifically  for  pupils  of  white  bkxMl  antr- 
Kentuciv  made  a  very  radical  move  yAtn  it 
provided  that  fanaers  might  leoaUy  agree  to 
abstain  from  growing  any  kind  of  crop  for  aiqr 
given  period  or  seaioti  aJid  to  comlmie  or  pooi 
crops  of  certain  commodities  and  Aits  obtain 
for  them  a  higher  prices  Inl911  newandvastly 
improved  food  taws  were  adopted  ia  Florida, 
Idaho,  Maine,  Mootana,  Tctas  and  Wyomii^, 
leaving  at  that  date  only  Arkansas,  Missb- 
sippi  and  West  Virginia  witbout  effective  food 
laws.  Many  Stales  regulated  cold  storage 
products;  Maine  provided  for  the  inspection  of 
canned  goods;  and  Florida  the  inspection  of 
fruit,  a  move  which  was  followed  by  Idalio^ 
Illinois,  Missouri^  Nevad%  New  Hampshire; 
New  Jersey,  Otno  and  Utah.  Pennarjttvaint 
anthonicd  the  construction  of  300  State  roads, 
and  California  provkled  $18^000,000  for  the 
same  purpose.  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connedi- 
cut,  Delaware,  Illinois.  Kansas^  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin also  enacted  important  good-roads  le^sht- 
tinti,  more  especially  in  the  interests  of  the  rural 
communities.  Bills  were  passed  in  16  States  to 
aid  in  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands;  oUiers 
to  amend  the  then  existing  irrintion  laws  were 
enacted  in  most  of  die  diy-land  States  or  State* 
having  arid  districts. 

Many  States  provided  means  of  fightii^  tree 
diseases  and  established  bee  insecticide  and 
fungicide  and  ways  of  combatting  insect  pests. 
The  distribution  of  hog  cholera  serum  was 
regulated  by  law  and  stallion  re^stration  was 
provided  for  in  many  States.  Ohio  made  agri- 
cnlture  obligatory  in  all  the  Slate  non-city 
schools;  Kansas  prescribed  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  for  all  State  teachers;  Idaho  and 
North  Carolina  instituted  systems  of  rural  agri- 
cultural high  schools;  Massachusetts,  Maine  and 
North  Dakota  extended  additional  State  aid  to 
schools  giving  agricultural  instruction.  New 
York  appointed  a  State  advisory  board  to  pro- 
mote agricultural  education  and  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  country  life.  In  1912 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  provided  new  irriga- 
tion codes-  New  York  passed  a  law  to  en- 
courage the  preservation  of  forests,  and 
authorized  counties,  towns  and  villages  to  ac- 
quire and  operate  forests. 

The  year  1913  saw  a  deci.ded  movement  on 
the  part  of  man^  of  the  States  to  encourage 
market  co-operation  and  to  improve  rural  credit 
Long-time  loans  were  authorized  in  Vermont 
from  municipalities  to  fanners  for  drainage 
projects.  Michigan  provided  for  the  inspection 
and  testing  of  sugai^beets  at  the  factories,  and 
nnmerous  States  reflated  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  fruit  containers,  and  provided  for  the 
employment  of  farm  experts  far  advisory  and 
demonstrative  work  throughout  the  counties. 
Irrigation  and  diainage  received  serious  atten- 
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tion  in  many  States,  In  New  Hampshire, 
Washington  and  Montana  new  agricultural  de- 
partments were  established.  Co-operative  efforts 
distinguished  the  legislative  acts  of  1914.  New 
York  authorized  a  system  of  land  banks,  con- 
sisting- of  local  savings  and  loan  associations 
widi  a  central  State  bank  in  New  York  dtv, 
with  power  to  issue  shares  to  locals.  Coloraao 
provided  $1,000,000  school  fund  for  long-time 
farm  loans  at  6  per  cent.  Virginia  facilitated 
the  formation  of  co-operative  assoctattons, 
while  Massachusetts  very  greall:^  improved  its 
credit  law  of  1909.  Again  drainage  received 
serious  encouragement  from  many  State  legis- 
bturea  and  m^  laws  were  generally  made 
more  stringent. 

Uuch  recent  agricultural  l^slation  has 
tal^n  place  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
but  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  improvement,  ex- 
tension or  definition  of  that  already  mentioned 
or  described  in  this  article. 

LEGISLATION    IN    FOREIGN  COUNTttlES. 

Germany. —  The  German  government  early 
rec5>gnized  the  importance  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation properly  directed  and  encouraged  by  the 
state,  and  Germany  was  among;  the  first  nations 
of  the  world  to  establish  agricultural  colleges 
iind  experimeotal  agricultural  stations;  and  to 
carry  on  intense  farming  along  scientinc  lines, 
her  only  serious  competitors  in  this  latter  work 
being  Belgium  and  Holland.  Extensive  investi- 
^tions  were  made,  in  Germany,  by  legislative 
act,  into  crop  rotation;  and  laws  were  passed 
providing  for  detailed  study  of  diseases  ind- 
oental  to  plant  and  animal  life.  The  broad 
and  scientific  work  done  in  this  field  inspired 
the  governments  of  other  countries  to  greater 
effort  along  these  and  other  lines  of  agricul- 
tural endeavor.  The  works  of  the  German 
scientists,  in  the  form  of  translations,  were 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  entire  scientific 
world  by  the  agricultural  societies,  bureaus  and 
agencies  of  the  various  governments  and  thus 
hdpcd  vastly  the  work  of  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  ^ri culture. 

France. — After  several  years  of  very  effect- 
ive work,  all  the  French  government  agencies 
ei^aged  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  in- 
terests in  the  country  were  unified  in  1911,  in 
one  Department  of  Agriculture,  ivith  bureaus 
of  General  Administration,  Agricultural  In- 
struction and  Service,  Waters  and  Forests. 
Breeding,  Inspection,  A^cultural  Credit,  and 
other  co-operative  agencies;  and  also  a  depart- 
ment for  the  protection  of  horticultural  interests 
from  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  In  1912 
the  pure  food  laws  were  revised  and  extended 
to  cover  practically  all  the  interests  of  the 
country.  The  system  of  national  agricultural 
education  was  reorganized  and  made  vastly 
more  Orient;  and  commissions  were  ordered 
to  study  and  combat  plant  and  animal  parasites 
and  to  classify  useful  and  injurious  birds.  The 
following  year  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was 
reor^niied  along  thoroughly  modem  lines; 
and  lis  Advisory  Superior  Council  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
12,000,000  francs  for  agricultural  loans.  Laws 
were  also  passed  to  encourage  reforestation 
and  the  conservation  of  mountain  lands. 

Great  Britain. —  Qosely  following  Germany 
and  France,  Great  Britain  saw  the  importance 
of  te^slative  lielp  to  sericulture,  and  her  in- 


fluence had  begun  to  be  felt  in  the  colonies  and 
at  home.  The  relation  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries  to  that  of  Education  had 
been  clearly  defined  with  reference  to.  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  interests ;  and,  in  1909, 
provision  was  made  for  "aiding  and  developing 
ag[ricultural  and  rural  industries  by  promoting 
scientific  research,  instruction  and  experiments 
in  the  methods  and  practices  of  agriculture.* 
In  the  same  year  the  Development  and  Road 
Improvement  Funds  Act  gave  much  prominence 
to  the  aiding  and  development  of  agricultural 
and  rural  industries  by  encouraging  research, 
agricultural  education  and  experiment,  the  or- 
ganization of  co-operative  enterprises  and  the 
extension  of  the  provision  of  small  holdings. 
The  improvement  of  rural  transportation,  the 
development  of  forestry  through  teaching  and 
experimentation,  the  afforestation  of  lands, 
reclamation  and  drainage  were  all  provided  for; 
and  horse  breeding  was  subsidized^  In  the  fol- 
lowinfc  years,  among  much  active  legislative 
attention  to  agriculture,  special  care  was  given 
to  the  registration  and  sale  of  fertilizers,  feed 
stuffs  and  other  agricultural  commodities,  and 
the  inspection  of  seeds  and  nursery  plants  of 
all  kinds.  A  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  was 
ap^inted  for  Waks  in  1912.  Numerous  re- 
strictive and  directive  measures  relative  to  seri- 
culture were  put  imo  force,  owing  to  the  war, 
for  the  period  of  its  duration. 

Cubn.  The  budget  estimate  for  1910  pro- 
vided ?1 12,200  for  the  maintenance  of  six  agri-, 
cultural  schools  authorized  for  the  several 
provinces  by  the  A^cultural  Act  of  12  July 
1909,  since  which  time  the  island  government 
has  had  a  very  active  and  efficient  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

BrariL~In  1909  Brazil  oi^anized,  underthe 
Federal  government,  a  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Inspection,  which  was  empowered  to  make  a 
special  study  of  agricultural  conditions,  collect 
and  disseminate  useful  information  among 
farmers  and  to  jiromote  crop  introduction  ana 
production.     This  bureau  is  also,  by  law,  ~~ 


quired  to  compile  agricultural  statistics  (till 
then  completely  lacking  in  Brazil),  to  make  crop 
estimates   and  to   inspect   agricultural   scht.^ls 


nd  experiment  stations.  The  sum  of  $300,000 
was  also  authorized  to  be  used  in  the  northern 
Brarilian  states  for  the  introduction  of  irriga- 
tion and  dry  fkrming.  A  later  law  makes  pro- 
vision for  opening  up  remote  agricultural  re- 
gions by  rail  and  public  hi^ways;  and  it  also 
provides  for  irrigation  plants,  reservoirs,  arti- 
ficial wells,  river  dikes  and  drainage  in  certain 
coast  lands,  in  order  to  make  them  suitable  for 
agriculture.  Both  the  Federal  and  States'  legis- 
latures were  active  in  the  promotion  of  laws 
favorable  to  the  betterment  of  agriculture 
throughout  Brazil  from  1909  to  1918. 

Canada.-— Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  early  had  each  its  department 
for  looking  after  agriculture;  and  the  Dominion 
government  has  long  had  a  very  active  and 
efficient  Department  of  Agriculture.  Most  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  notably  Ontario,  have 
had  agricultural  schools  in  active  and  efficient 
operation  for  years ;  and  much  good  woric  has 
been  done  in  spreading  abroad  scientific 
methods  in  farming  and  in  the  organiralion  of 
rural  interests  and  the  protection  of  the  same. 
The  central  and  western  provinces  have  fol* 
lowed  the  lead  of  the  eastern  and  they  threaten 
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sooa  to  surpass  them  in  the  extent  and  breadth 
of  their  legislative  aids  to  agriculture.  In  19^ 
Alberta  provided  for  a  Department  of  Agricuf- 
ture  in  the  Provincial  University  at  Strathcona; 
and,  in  connection  with  ii,  demonstration  fann- 
ing *in  those  sections  of  the  province  not 
coming  within  the  immediate  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  college  itself."  All  the  provinces  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  the  Dommion  govern- 
ment, providing  special  agricultural  legislation. 
New  Brunswick,  by  legislative  act  of  1913,  es- 
tablished a  system  of  agricultural  schools;  and 
British  Columbia  arranged  to  make  long-time 
loans  to  agricultural  associations. 

In  1909  President  Roosevelt  invited  Can- 
ada, Newfoundland  and  Mexico  to  a.  North 
American  Conservation  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington. The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the 
Dominion  government  and  resulted  in  the 
creation  by  Parliament  through  the  law  of  19 
May  1909  of  a  Commission  of  Conservation; 
and  by  an  Order-in-Counctl  (3  September)  32 
members  of  the  Commis^n  were  appointed, 
the  ex  officio  members  being  the  Ministers  of 
the  Interior,  of  Agriculture  and  of  Mines,  and 
the  member  of  each  provincial  government  of 
Canada  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  provinces.  At  least 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  from 
each  province  must  be  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  a  university  in  the  province.  The  Com- 
mission has  to  collect,  assimilate  and  di^st 
exact  information  and  to  make  it  of  practical 
benefit  for  the  country,  and  to  advise  the  gov- 
ernment upon  questions  relative  to  the  admin- 
istration and  conservation  of  natural  resources 
with  a  view  to  their  effective  and  economic 
use.  The  Commission  set  for  itself  two  broad 
aims:  "the  taking  of  an  inventory  of  Canada's 
natural  resources,  the  molding  oi  public  opin- 
ion and  the  advising  of  administrative  authori- 
ties with  regard  to  the  more  intelligent  man- 
agement of  the  same.*  To  this  end  the  Com- 
—    formed   itself   into   seven   cotnmittees 


Game  and  Fur-bearing  AJiimals,  Public  Health 
and  Press  and  Co-operatinK  Associations;  and 
field  investigations  were  ordered  to  be  under- 
taken by  these  committees  and  a  staff  of  tech- 
nical experts  respecting  various  natural  re- 
sources. The  committee  on  lands  set  itself 
to  study  and  improve  farming  methods 
throughout    the    Dominion;    and     -       -      --- 


t   the   survey   work  done   up   to   that    . 

In  each  agricultural  district  'illustration 
farms*  were  conducted  at  the  government  ex- 
pense to  demonstrate  practically  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from   scientific  agriculture. 

Latin  America, —  Practically  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  bad,  in  191^  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  commissions  or  other 
bodies  dedicated  especially  to  the  promotion, 
each  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  its  own 
national  territory;  and  all  had  one  or  more 
agricultural  schools  with  experimental  agricul- 
tural stations  established  tn'  legislative  act  and 
maintained  by  public  funas,  slate  or  Federal, 
or  both.  Most  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
extend  both  State  and  Federal  aid  and  en- 
couragement  to  agriculture  and  offer  super- 
vision and  inspection  covered  by  protective 
law*. 


UwKico^—ln  1909  die  Mexican  Federal  Agri- 
cultural Commission,  by  direction  of  Ctmgress, 
completely  reorganized  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  republic  and  created  a  General  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  with  five  departments;  and  pro- 
'  vided  for  the  establishment  of  national  ctum- 
bers  of  agricutture  in  various  states,  of  wUdi 
II  were  opened  that  same  year.  All  public 
land  was  also  withdrawn  from  sale  in  order 
to  divert  it  to  apcdal  apricultitral  uses  con- 
templated by  the  Fedenl  government  Since 
then  the  Carranza  Kovernment  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  subdiviaon  of  large  estates  in 
widely  different  parts  of  the  country,  into  nnall 
holdings,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  great 
body  of  Indians  and  mestizos  composing  lite 
laboring  and  peon  class  oi  the  rqwblic,  to  be- 
come independent  homestead  holders  and  agri- 
culturists. These  small  tracts  of  land  are 
offered  at  exceptionally  low  prices  and  favorable 
conditions  of  payment  Frorision  has  also  been 
made  for  the  further  extension  of  agricultural 
teaching  and  mare  attention  is  being  paid  yearly 
to  the  broadening  and  making  pracbcal  of  the 
National  Agricultural  College,  near  Mexico 
City.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  teach 
agriculture  more  extensively  in  the  public 
schools.  Uncultivated  lands,  of  which  there 
are  still  vast  tracts  in  Mezica,  have  been  taxed 
with  a  view  to  forcing  their  cultivation.  Export 
duties  have,  in  some  cases,  been  put  upon  cattle 
to  prevent  their  going  out  of  the  cotmtry  in 
regions  where,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
revolution,  there  are  not  cattle  enough.  Legis- 
lative enactments  have  also  been  made  to  en- 
coura^  the  settlement  of  agricultural  colonies 
in  vanous  parts  of  the  republic 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

AND  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES.  The  vast  majority  of  American 
farmers  are  engaged  in  growing  the  great 
staple  crops  sucn  as  com,  wheat,  cotton,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  hay  and  tobacco^  besides  such 
products  of  animal  industry  as  milk,  beef,  mut- 
ton and  wool.  The  problem  of  distributing 
these  products  has  not  tieen  left  to  the  farmer. 
They  are  produced  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
tempt  dealers  of  various  kinds  and  classes  to 
enter  the  field  and  take  them  off  the  farmer's 
hands  or  organize  a  distributing  system.  Ordi- 
narily the  farmer's  responsibility  ceases  as  soon 
as  these  products  leave  the  farm,  though  some- 
times he  does  his  own  shipping,  diat  is,  he  ships 
to  one  of  the  large  markets  or  (Ustributing  cen- 
tres and  sells  to  a  large  dealer.  In  either  case 
he  sells  to  a  well-organized  market  and  throws 
his  products  into  a  distributing  n'stem  whose 
grooves  are  worn  smooth  by  the  quantities 
which  flow  through  them. 

The  high  development  of  the  long-distance 
freight  service  of  the  American  railroads,  and 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  local  frei^t 
service,  has  tended  toward  a  rather  extreme  ter- 
ritorial division  of  labor  in  the  growing  of  the 
great  staple  crops,  With  lon^  distance  frei^t 
so  efficient  and  so  cheap  as  it  is  here,  proximity 
to  a  market  is  no  great  advantage  and  is  usually 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  even  a.in^t  pbysical 
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diUadvaataze  in  the  production  of  these  craps. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  tendency  for  each  cri^  to 
be  grown  in  marketable  quantities  in  those  sec- 
ticMis  where  the  soil,  climate  and  other  ceadi- 
tions  are  best  suited  to  it,  rather  than  in  those 
sections  which  are  nearest  the  centres  of  con- 
sninption.  Therefore,  we  have  what  may  be 
called  belts  of  production  such  as  the  cotton 
belt,  the  com  belt  the  wheat  belt,  etc.  To  at- 
tempt to  grow  wheat,  for  example,  in  Uassa- 
chusettG  would  prove  uneconomical.  Although 
the  wheat  grower  in  this  State  would  be  very 
close  to  a  vast  consuming  population,  he  would 
save  comparatively  little  la  freight  rates  in  com- 
petition with  the  wheat  grower  of  the  far  West 
The  latter,  having  such  a  marked  advantage  in 
the  quali^  of  aii  land,  can  easily  pay  the 
■light  difference  in  freight  rates  and  still  drive 
his  Eiastern  competitor  out  of  the  market.  Even 
some  of  the  more  bulky  and  perishable  product;: 
show  the  same  tendency.  Apjiles  from  the  far 
West  are  regularly  marketed  m  large  quantities 
in  the  Eastern  cities  in  competition  with  apples 
that  are  grown  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Here  again  the  advantages  of  a  favorable  cli- 
mate and  virgJQ  soil  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  difference  in  frei^t  rates. 

Some  of  these  producing  belts  or  crop  areas 
arc  fairly  well  de&ned  and  easily  described; 
Others  are  not  About  90  per  cent  of  the  orange 
Crop  of  southern  California  is  produced  in  a 
strip  10  miles  wide  and  60  mites  long,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierras.  The  cotton  belt  is  a 
Strip  besnnning  in  North  Carolina  and  extend' 
ing  southwestward  and  westward  to  central 
Texas,  lying  in  its  eastern  extremity  midway 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  widening  as 
it  approaches  the  Mississipiu  River  and  extend- 
ing westward  until  it  reaches  the  arid  belt  where 
ladk  of  moisture  prevents  its  further  spread 
Small  areas  devoted  to  E^i)tian  cotton  grown 
twder  irrigation  are  found  in  the  far  West,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Salt  Kiver  valley  of  Arizona. 
The  wheat  belt  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
northern  and  the  southern.  In  the  northern 
belt  where  spring  wheat  predominates,  thou^ 
winter  wheat  is  ^(aining  ground,  we  find  its 
greatest  concentration  in  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  The  southern  belt,  where 
winter  wheat  predominates,  b  noticeable  in 
southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  north  central 
Missouri,  but  finds  its  greatest  concentration  in 
vest  central  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  along  the 
border  between  what  is  conventionally  called 
the  humid  and  the  arid  belts.      Another  lai^e 

KKludng  area  not  included  in  nther  of  these 
ts  is  found  io  eastern  Washinpon.  "Ilie 
corn  belt  is  more  difficult  to  describe  for  the 
reason  that  com  is  grown  in  practically  every 
county  in  the  United  States.  That  which  is 
fcnmm  as  the  com  belt,  however,  is  the  terri- 
tory in  which  com  is  the  leading  money  crop 
ana  where  it  is  grown  on  the  largest  perccntaae 
of  die  total  acreage  under  cultivation.  The 
belt  thus  defined  is  first  noticeable  in  western 
Ohio.  It  extends  through  north  central  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois,  covering  the  whole  State  of 
Iowa  and  northern  Missouri,  widening  as  it 
approaches  the  Missouri  River  and  extendi]^ 
beyond  that  river  to  the  borders  of  what  is 
known  as  the  humid  belt,—  that  is;,  approximate- 
ly to  the  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude.  It 
reaches  its  greatest  density,  however,  in  north 
central   lUinols,   particularly   in   a   remarkable 


strip  of  prairie  extending  from  the  Wabash  ti 


from  about  the  latitude  of  Sioux  Gty,  Iowa,  on 
the  north  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo,  on  the  south. 
It  is  not  customary  to  speak  of  an  oats  bdt, 
probably  for  the  rt^on  chat  oats  is  nowhere 
grown  as  the  principal  crap,  but  it  is  largefy 
grown  in  tfae  com  belt  in  rotation  with  com. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  area  of  largest  oats 
production  is  identical  with  that  of  the  largest 
corn  production,  with  the  same  centres  of  con- 
centration. There  is  nothing:  that  could  be 
called  a  potato  belt,  though  there  are  several 
detached  areas  of  lai^e  production,  notably  the 
eastern  half  of  Aroostot^  County,  Me.,  west- 
ern New  Yoric,  central  Wisconsin  and  a  small 
area  in  Minnesota  just  north  of  the  twin  cities. 
The  greatest  centre  of  apple  production  in  the 
country  is  western  New  York.  The  Ozark 
region  of  northwestern  Arkansas  and  south- 
western Missouri  is  another  area  of  concentra- 
tion, as  are  also  several  valleys  in  southern 
Washington,  northern  Oregon  and  western 
Colorado. 

The  com  crop  of  the  country  exceeds  in 
value  any  other  crop,  and  in  most  years  any 
two  other  crops.  It  so  much  exceeds  the  de- 
mand for  it  for  purposes  of  direct  consumption 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  .has  had  to  be  sold 
in  more  concentrated  form.  Various  com 
products  have  recently  been  manufactured, 
large  quantities  of  it  mve  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  alcoholic  drinks:  but 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  it  has  been  used  for 
the  production  of  meat.  It  therefore  happens 
that  tfae  areas  of  pork  production  are  almost 
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com  belt  lay  contiguous  to  the  great  ranges  of 
the  arid  West  built  up  a  great  cattle- feeding 
industry,  especially  in  the  Missouri  River  vaf 


ley.  It  would  not  be  quite  accurate  to  say  that 
the  corn  belt  is  therefore  the  centre  of  beef 
production  because  much  beef  is  produced  out- 
side the  com  belt;  but  the  centre  of  hi^-dass 
beef  production  or  tfae  centre  of  the  husmess  of 
fattening  beef  is  in  the  com  belt. 

A  small  but  rapidly  tncrca^g  minority  of 
American  farmers  arc  eng^ed  in  growing  agri- 
cultural specialties  for  which  there  is  no  well- 
organized  market  or  distributing  system.  These 
Erodocts  are  too  numerous  to  be  catalogued, 
at  they  include  most  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  fancy  products  of  various  kinds, 
including  fancy  horses  and  breeding  stocks. 
These  products  cannot  be  thrown  on  to  the 
marlcet  as  can  the  large  staple  products  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  well-organized  distrib- 
uting system  ready  to  handle  them.  Therefore 
the  grower  of  suii  products  must  give  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  their  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. In  some  respects  this  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult if  not  a  more  important  problem  than  that 
of  growing  them.  The  following  figures  show 
the  totals  in  millions  of  bushels  of  the  different 
crops  harvested  in  1916:  Winter  wheat,  685; 
spring  wheat,  206;  maize,  2,673;  oats,  1,141;  bar- 
ley, 195;  rye,  43;  buckwheat,  17;  potatoes  406; 
hemR  16;  apples,  253;  peaches,  54;  hay,  70,0001- 
000  tons;  and  tobacco,  1,035,000,000  pounds. 

A  glance  at  the  railroad  map  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  the  main  lines  nm  estst  and 
west  instead  of  north  and  south.  This  is  only 
an  indication  of  a  much  larger  economic  fact, 
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dlemen,  each  of  whom  must  make  a  profit 
Selling  by  sample  is  an  improvement  upon 
selling  on  inspection  because  it  is  less  expen- 
sive and  laborious;  but  it  is  possible  only 
where  there  is  confidence  in  the  setler,  that  is, 


namely  that  the  terriloiial  division  of  labor  is 
between  E^ast  and  West  rather  than  between 
North  and  South.  There  is  a  natural  and  per- 
manent division  of  labor  between  difierent  cli- 
matic zones.  This  gives  rise  to  transportation 
lines  running  north  and  south.  The  division  of 
labor  and  uchange  of  products  between  East 
and  West  are  due  in  part  to  difference  of  9<h1 

and  other  ^ysical  conditions,  but  mainly  to  the      , 

fact  that  the  East  is  older  and  the  West  young-  submit  a 
er.  The  older  communities  develop  the  hi^uy 
technical  industries  first,  leaving  to  the  younger 
communities  the  task  of  producing  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  cruder  products.  In  short,  the 
division  of  tabor  and  exchange  of  producti  be- 
tween East  and  West  are  mainly  between  the 
manufacluring  and  commercial  regions  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  agricultural,  minmg  and  lum- 
bering regions  on  the  other. 

This  fact,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  agriculture, 
derives  considerable  significance  from  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  problem  of  distributing  farm 
products.  It  means  that  the  bulk  of  our  agricu!- 
tutal  produce  is  grown  at  vast  distances  from 
the  centres  of  consumption.  Another  fact  which 
points  in  the  same  direction  is  that  our  rail- 
roads have  given  great  attention  to  long  dis- 
tance freight  and  almost  none  to  local  frei^t. 
These  may  be  said  to  be  the  dominating  facts 
in  the  organization  of  our  a^cultural  markets. 
The  amount  of  produce  which  is  ^own  within 
haulii^  distance  of  the  consumer  is  so  small  as 
to  be  negligible.  Accordingly  very  little  account 
is  taken  of  it  and  very  few  provisions  have  been 
made  for  handling  it.  Dealers  of  alt  kinds  have 
planned  their  business  primarily  with  a  view  to 
handling  produce  from  a  cUstance  shi^iped  in  ty 
rail,  and  only  secondarily,  if  at  all,  with  a  view 
to  handling  produce  which  is  hauled  to  town 
by  farmers  nearby.  Nor  have  many  cities  made 
provision  for  an  open  market  where  local  pro- 
ducers might  sell  directly  to  consumers. 

From  die  standpoint  of  the  city  consumer 
tilis  »tuation  has  certain  advantages  as  wdl 
as  disadvantages.  It  relieves  him  of  depend- 
ence upon  local  producers,  giving  him  a  dicnce 
among  large  numbers  of  producers  scattered 
over  wide  areas.  Again,  it  leng^ens  the  sea- 
son over  which  a  perishable  frml  or  vegetable 
may  be  consumed.  But  it  tends  to  discourage 
the  local  producer  who  might  crthenvise  aap- 
ply  a  very  superior,  because  fresher,  product 
in  its  proper  season.  Lacking  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  handling  and  distributing  his 
product,  he  is  often  at  a  positive  disadvantage 
m  competition  with  a  more  distant  producer 
who  sends  his  product  throu^  a  well-organized 
■ystcm  with  well-worn  diannels. 

The  predominance  of  this  system  of  loof- 
diatance  marketing  has  necessitated  certain 
changes  both  in  method  and  machinery.  When 
the  farmer  could  haul  his  produce  to  town  and 
show  it  to  the  consumer,  marketing  was  sim- 
ple and  its  methods  could  be  crude  without 
great  loss  of  efficiency.  The  method  was  that 
which  is  known  as  selling  on  inspection.  It 
becomes,  however,  a  very  expensive  and  labori- 
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Gonfidencc  that  the  whole  quantity  oSered  for 
sale  will  be  like  the  sample  submitted  for  in- 
spection. This  is  a  case  where  confidence 
makes  economy  possible.  A  stilt  more  econom- 
ical method,  but  a  method  which  requires  sdll 
more  confidence,  is  that  which  is  known  as 
selling  on  grade.  If  the  product  is  properly 
graded  the  name  of  the  gAde  takes  the  place 
of  a  sample  so  that  it  is  not  even  necessaiy  to 
~   '  iple  for  inspection.     This  requires 

connaence  not  only  in  the  honesQr  of  the  seller 
but  also  in  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  one 
who  does  the  grading. 

The  neater  to  his  farm  the  process  of  grad- 
ing can  take  place  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
farmer.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  very  large 
farmer  who  sells  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  market,  selling  on 
grade  is  an  impossibility  for  the  farmer.  The 
small  farmer  operating  atone  cannot  establish 
confidential  relations  with  large  numbers  of 
dealers  nor  can  he  gain  such  a  reputation  on 
the  maricet  as  to  secure  the  general  acceptance 
of  his  grades.  A  large  group  of  farmers, 
however,  acting  co-operatively,  may  achieve 
this  result  Every  great  co-operative  sclliiK 
organization  among  farmers  which  has  achieved 
notable  success  owes  its  success  to  its  system 
of  grading  as  much  as  to  any  other  single  fac- 
tor. Not  every  farm  product  can  be  graded 
irately  enough  to  permit  of  its  being  sold 


the  only  method.     In  these  c 

sometimes  possible  to  sell  rapidly,  economfealN 
and  on  a  large  scale  by  the  auction  method. 
Horses,  for  example,  are  not  easily  graded 
So  far  as  Ae  wnter  knows  they  are  never 
sold  on  grade.  Selling  by  sample  is  obvionsly 
impossible.  The  auction  method  seems  to 
have  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  other 
methods  in  every  targe  horse  matket  where 
horses  have  to  be  sold  at  wholesale  and  in 
large  numbers.  The  same  method  b  beins 
tried  in  a  large  number  of  other  cases  includ- 
ing such  diverse  products  as  cheese,  apples, 
fistu  oranges,  besides  all  sorts  of  vegetables. 

The  commission  merchant  is  8  peculiar  and 
more  or  less  temporary  development  growing 
out  of  the  necessity  ol  selling  products  on  a 
distant  but  badty  organized  market.  To  him 
the  producer  consigns  his  product  to  be  sold 
for  whatever  it  will  bring,  the  commission 
merchant  deducting  a  fixed  commission  on  the 
price  received  and  returning  the  balance  to  the 
producer.  Under  this  method  the  producer 
assumes  all  the  risk  and  the  commission  mei^ 
ct^t  none.  Besides,  this  method  inntes 
abuses  because  the  producer  has  very  few  and 
very  inadequate  checJts  upon  the  commission 
merchant  This  presents  temptations  triuch 
human  nature  is  not  always  strong  enot^fa  to 
withstand.  In  a  disorganized  and  uncertain 
market  the  distant  producer  frequently  Icis  no 
other  recourse  than  to  consign  to  a  comimssion 
merdiant.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  market 
becomes  organized  and  the  demand  fairly  cal- 
culable the  commission  merchant  gives  place 
to  the  jobber  who  buys  from  the  prodocer 
and  sells  again,  thus  assumi^  the  risk  and 
relieving  the  producer  of  it.  During  the  tran- 
sition stage,  however,  many  houses  practice  both 
methods,  becoming  jobbers  when  the  inailtet 
is  firm  and  prices  advancing  and  commission 
merchants    when    the   maricet    is   tmstaUe    or 
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inices   falling,   thus   playing   the   time^onored 
game  of  'heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.* 

The  parcels-iMst  and  express  companies  are 
ig  to  serve  as  agencies  through  which 
MUcer  may  sdl  directly  to  distant 
en.  The  success  of  this  method  is 
^vioiuly  limited  to  those  products  which  cut 
be  accurately  ^ded  and  put  up  in  standard- 
JKi  packages,  in  short,  to  those  artides  whidi 
can  be  sold  on  grade  iBther  dian  by  samide 
or  on  inspection.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  there  should  not  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  use  of  these  a^cies  in  this  restricted 
field.  Moreover,  this  is  an  cxpandinK  field. 
The  tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  grad- 
lag  and  standardizing  all  products  whicE  are 
capable  of  being  graded  and  standardized.  Be- 
fore much  can  be  done  in  this  direction  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  government,  either  State 
or  Federal,  to  define  grades  more  fully  and 
•ccarately.  To  define  a  grade  is  merely  to 
establish  a  standard  of  quality.  This  is  com- 
ing to  be  ouite  as  important  as  to  establish 
standards  ot  quantity  as  is  already  done  when 


s  another  large  lact  which  must  be 
red  in  any  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  getting  agricultural  products  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  —  that  is,  three-fourths 
of  all  the  telei^ones  in  the  world  are 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This 
means  that  American  housewives,  more  than 
any  others,  have  formed  the  habit  of  ordering 
Koods  b^  telephone.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
nabit  will  decline.  It  is  more  liken  to  grow. 
If  it  does,  it  means  thai  direct  selling  by  the 
fanner  to  the  consumer  is  possible  only  with- 
in a  very  limited  field.  The  store  \^ch  can 
ajvrays  be  reached  by  telei^one  and  which  can 
make  a  prompt  dehvery  will  have  an  advan- 
tage in  Retting  the  trade  of  the  telephone-using 
housewife. 

This  paper  may  be  sununarized  as  follows: 
(1)  From  the  standpoint  of  distribution  two 
classes  of  products  are  grown  in  the  United 
States,  first,  the  great  staple  cropt  for  which 
there  u  a  well-organized  market  and  which  sell 
at  a  quotable  price ;  second,  agricultural  special- 
ties for  which  there  is  no  well-organized  mar- 
ket and  which  do  not  sell  at  a  quotable  price. 
The  latter  class  presents  the  diincult  problem 
in  distribution.  (2)  There  are  two  distinct 
problemis  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
farm  products,  especially  the  minor  cn^  and 
agricultural  specialties.  The  first  is  that  of 
distributing  the  products  where  they  are 
grown  within  a  wa^n-banl  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  second  is  where  the  products 
are  grown  at  such  a  distance  from  the  con- 
sumer that  the  producer  cannot  accompany 
them  to  market.  Of  these,  the  latter  is  much 
the  larger  problem  in  the  United  States.  (3) 
There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  selling 
products:  First  selling  on  inspection;  seconi^ 
selling  by  sample;  and  third,  selling  on  grade. 
Of  these  three  methods  the  last  is  the  most 
iffident  where  the  product  can  be  satisfactorily 
graded;  but  the  conditions  are  more  exacting 
requiring  confidence  not  only  in  die  honesty 
of  the  seller  but  also  in  his  skill  and  accuracy 
as  a  ^ader.  (4)  There  are  four  characteristic 
afiencies  through  which  the  producer  who  it 
diftant  from  the  market  may  sell  his  products. 
The  first  and  crudest  is  the  commission  mer- 


chant, the  second  is  the  auction  house,  the 
third  is  the  jobber  and  the  fourth  is  the  par- 
cel-jwst  and  the  express  service.  Of- these. the 
last  is  the  most  direct  but  it  requires  confidence 
as  between  buyer  and  seller,  besides  an  e0>^ 
cient  and  accurate  system  of  grades-  and 
standards. 

Thouas  N.  CurBa, 
Proftttor    of    PoUtUal    Eetmamy,    Harvard 
Unwertity. 

AGRICULTURAL  SYNDICATES,  dif- 
fering from  agricultural  associations  in  Aat 
they  take  on  more  the  character  of  co-opera- 

chants  for  their  members  in  the  sale  of  thdr 
produce.  It  is  estimated  that  they  now  num- 
oer  5,000  in  Europe  with  a  membenshlp  of 
600,000  individuals.  Their  most  complete  de- 
velopment has  been  reached  in  France  among 
the  vineyardists.  Their  funds  are  usually  de- 
rived from  a  commission  charged  th«r  mem- 
ber? on  the  business  transacted  for  diem, 
whether  in  selling  their  produce  or  buying  fer- 
tilizers, farming  machinery  or  seeds.  They 
are  also  sometimes  active  in  politics  in  promot- 
ing the  farming  interests.  In  some  countries 
their  influence  has  been  potent  enough  to  ob- 
tain subsidies  from  the  government 

AGRICULTURAL  TRACTORS.  See 
Tbactors. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Land  and  ljd>or^The  two  fac- 
tors which,  more  than  any  others,  have 
given  character  to  American  agncuhitre 
are:  First,  an  abundance  of  land  and,  sec- 
ond, a  scarcity  of  labor.  These  two  fac- 
tors almost  necessarily  belong  together  be- 
cause land  is  abtmdant  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  not  enouffa  labor  to  cultivate  it  thor- 


oughly, and  tabor  is  scarce  whoiever  and  wher- 
ever there  is  more  land  than  can  be  thoroughly 
cultivated.     The  necessary  and  logical  result 


of  this  .combination  of  abtmdant  land  -  and 
scarce  labor  is  extensive  as  opposed  to  inten- 
rive  fanning.  Extensive  farming  consists  in 
using  a  snull  quantity  of  labor  on  a  lai9i 
quantity  of  land,  whereas  intettsive  farming 
consists  in  using  a  large  quantity  of  bbor.  on 
a  smalt  quantity  of  land.  As  extensive  farm' 
tug  is  the  logical  system  in  a  country  where 
land  is  abunc^t  and  labor  sorc^  so  inteiuive 
farming  is  the  lopcal  system  in  an  over-popu* 
lated    country    where    labor    i        •  -    j-    -    -    ■ 


abundant  and 


Not  only  was  the  character  of  our  a^ricnl* 
tore  largely  determined  by  this  comlnnatioti  of 
scarce  tabor  and  abundant  land,  but  many  of 
our  political  and  social  institutipns,  and  much 
of  our  political  and  social  history  as  welL  <It 
gave  rise,  for  example,  lo  the  institution  of 
slavery  which  was  primarily  an  agricultural 
institution,  together  with  all  that  grew  out  of 
that  institution.  Scarce  labor  and  abtmdant 
land  mean  necessarily  dear  labor  and  ch^p 
land.  This  is  a  situation  extremely  favorable 
to  tliose  farmers  who  expect  to  worts .  with 
dieir  own  hands.  Cheap  and  abundant  land 
means  free  oroortunity  for  self-emplOTment 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  whereas 
scarce  and  dear  land  means  limited  opportunity 
for  self -employment,  most  of  those  who  work 
the  land  beinK  compelled  to  work  for  others 
Scarce    and  dear    labor    means    necessarily   a 
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liberal  income  for  the  self-employed  laborer. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  situation  which  is 
Vfiry  unfavorable  to  the  proprietary  farmer 
who  does  not  expect  to  work  with  his  own 
huids  but  has  to  depend  upon  the  labor  of 
others  to  cultivate  his  lands.  The  cheapness  of 
land  reduces  his  income  from  that  source  and 
the  Kardtj  and  dcarhess  of  labor  makes  it 
difficult  for  him  to  secure  the  necessary  belp. 
^  In  Vir^nia  and  the  other  southern  colonies 
this  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  exceedingly 
liberal  land  policy.  In  Virginia,  for  example, 
there  were  dirce  methods  Dy  which  an  indi- 
vidual might  acquire  title  to  land  :*  One  was  to 
buy  a  share  of  the  stock  of  the  London  Com- 
pany, to  which  the  land  had  been  granted  by  the 
British  Crown.  These  shares  were  called 
'Bills  of  Adventure*  and  the  holder  of  eadi 
share,  besides  participating  in  the  profits  of  the 
company,  was  entitled  to  receive  without  fur- 
ther cost  100  acres  of  land.  The  second 
method  was  hv  meritorious  service.  Ministers 
of  religioiL  physicians  and  other  public  serv- 
ants, including  those  who  had  performed  val- 
uable manual  labor,  were  sometimes  granted 
tracts  of  land  as  rewards  of  merit.  The  third 
method,  which  was  really  the  one  generally 
used,  was  known  as  'head  right.*  Under  this 
right  anyone  who  transported  to  the  colony 
any  person,  including  himself,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, could  secure,  without  further  expense, 
£0  acres  of  land  for  every  person  so  transport- 
ed. Later  on  this  method  became  so  laxly  ad- 
ministered that  any  free  person  could  secure 
tand  tmder  it  without  much  regard  to  the 
original  requirements. 

This  Uberal  polity  made  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  any  large  landowner  to  keep  suffi- 
cient help  to  cultivate  his  land.  No  man  was 
willii^  to  work  for  wagei  when  he  could, 
practically  without  money  and  without  price, 
secure  a  tract  of  land  and  become  a  land- 
owner himself.  The  difficulty  was  first  met 
by  the  system  of  indentured  lervants.  An  in- 
dentured servant  was  simply  a  person  who  was 
too  poor  to  pay  for  his  own  transportation  to 
the  colony.  In  order  to  get  there  be  would 
agree  to  work  for  a  term  of  years  for  some- 
one who  would  advance  the  money.  After  his 
term  of  service  had  expired  he  became  a  free 
man  and  could  become  a  landowner  on  the 
same  easy  terms  as  anyone  else.  Tliis  gave 
the  targe  landowner  an  opportunity  to  keep 
a  laborer  for  a  short  teim  of  years  but  his 
labor  supply  had  to  be  constantly  renewed. 
Under  these  contUtions  African  slavery  seemed 
to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  problem  whidi 
confronted  the  large  landowner.  It  was  the 
ruin  of  the  stpall  white  fanner  who  worked 
his  own  land  and  who  thereafter  had  to  sell 
the  products  of  his  own  labor  in  competition 
with  that  of  slave  labor.  If  they  had  been 
awake  to  the  situation  they  would  at  once 
have  prevented  the  establishment  of  slavery 
or,  later,  have  abolished  it,  since  they  vast^ 
outnumbered  the  large  landowners  who 
alone  found  slavery  profitable. 

The  conditions  in  New  England  were  more 
favorable  to  a  continuation  of  free  labor  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  soil  and 
climate  were  less   favorable  to  the  production 
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of  great  staple  crops  such  as  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton. Consequently  there  was  less  farming  for 
profit  and  more  farming  for  a  livii^.  In  the 
second  place  there  were  fewer  large  land- 
holders who  needed  an  abimdant  supply  of 
cheap  labor.  In  the  third  place  the  land  policy 
was  a  tittle  less  liberal.  That  is  to  say,  there 
were  more  restrictions  and  obstacles  m  the 
way  of  land  ownership.  Land  was  less  fre- 
quently granted  directly  to  individuals  but  gen- 
erally to  companies  or  groups  of  individuals, 
who  founded  towns.  The  individual  settlers 
generally  received  tbdr  grants  from  these 
compames  or  towns.  Some  of  the  earUer 
towns  were  settled  as  church  communities. 
The  formation  of  a  town  amounted  practically 
to  the  oi^janizatian  of  a  church  congregation 
and  then  settliiw  as  a  congregation  upon  a 
tract  of  land  ana  calling  it  a  town.  Weedoi, 
in  his  'Social  and  Economic  History  of  New 
England,'  says  that  *It  was  the  admirable 
economic  land  tenure  which  shaped  the  early 
towns;  without  this,  even  their  religious^  and 
political  systems  might  not  have  established 
their  distinctive  system  of  living.*  The  re- 
strictions upon  land  ownership  made  it  a  little 
less  easy  for  the  landless  man  to  become  a 
landowner  and  the  harshness  of  the  climate, 
the  sterility  of  the  soil  and  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  it  to  cultivation  made  landownersbip' 
a  little  less  desirable  in  New  England  than  it 
was  in  the  South.  Consequently  it  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  easier  to  keep  a  supply  of  labor  for 
those  who  needed  it,  and,  on  the  other,  diere 
was  less  demand  on  the  part,  of  landowiiers 
for  a  large  supply  of  cheap  labor  in  New  Eng- 
land. "nieretDre,  slavery  never  appealed  to 
the  Hew  Englaoders  as  an  economic  necessity 
as  it  had  to  the  wealthy  landowners  of  Vir- 
ginia. Nevertheless  there  were,  in  limited 
numbers,  both  indentured  servants  and  negro 
slaves  in  New  England.  But  neither  class 
ever  figured  prominently^  as  factors  of  agri- 
cultural production,  being  kept  rather  as 
domestic  servants  by  wealthy  townsmen. 

Labor-saving  Device*. — Another  character- 
istic of-  American  agriculture  which  grew  out 
of  the  original  factors  of  scarce  labor  and 
abundant  land  was  the  large  use  of  labor-sav- 
ing devices  and,  until  recently,  the  general  ab- 
sence of  land-saving  devices.  This  was  a  logi- 
cal and  natural  resiut.  Labor  being  scarce  and 
hard  to  get  it  was  necessary  to  economize  it. 
Agricultural  machinery  in  America  was  con- 
sequently designed  almost  exclusively  with  a 
view  to  enabling  a  given  amount  of  labor  to 
cultivate  a  larger  area  of  land  rather  than  to 
enable  a  larger  population  to  subsist  on  a  given 
area.  Neiuier  the  reaper,  the  mower,  the 
twine-binder,  the  thresher,  the  corn  planter, 
the  grain  drill,  the  cultivator,  the  com-husker 
nor  any  other  characteristic  American  farm 
machine  is  calculated  to  increase  tnaterially 
the  product  per  acre.  They  are  designed  W 
increase  the  product  per  man  by  enabling  each 
man  to  cultivate  more  acres.  lo  the  nse  of 
labor-saving  devices  American  farmers  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  scientific 
and  prc^iressive  farmers  in  the  world.  In  the 
use  of  land-saving  devices  they  have  not  kept 
up  with  some  of  the  older  and  more  thicldy 
populated  countries,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
our  product  per  acre  is  noticeably  lower  than 
theirs.      Hovrcver,    our    product  per    man    U 
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noticeably  h^er  which,  from  the  ... 
standpoint,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
generally  true  the  world  'Over  that  intensive 
cultivation  and  a  large  product  per  acre  are 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  poverty  of  the 
agricultural  workers.  This  is  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  a  small  product  per  man. 

During  the  period  oi  slavery  labor-saving 
devices  were  not  much  used  in  the  South, 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  slave  labor  was  SO 
cheap  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  economize 
it.  In  another  sense,  slaves  took  the  place  of 
machinery. 

However,  further  expansions  of  our  agri- 
cultural area  must  come  slowly  in  the  future 
as  comj^red  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
past.  Then  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  moving 
westward  and  settling  upon  land  that  was  easily 
tillable.  Hereafter  it  must  depend  upon  the 
progress  of  discovery  —  the  discovery  of  meth- 
ods of  using  lands  hitherto  considered  unlit 
for  cultivation.  Vast  areas  of  dry  land  west 
of  the  one  hundred  and  second  meridian  and 
considerable  areas   of  the   South,   especially 


able    cultivation,    besid' 


here 


and  there  which  may  yet  be  irrigated.  Up 
■  >  the  present  rime  the  progress  of  discovery 
1   these   fields   has   not  been   rapid.      A  great 


^ .1  be  achieved. 

H  the  expansion  of  our  tillable  area  continues 
to  be  retarded  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  our  farmers  should  increase,  a 
change  must  come  in  our  methods  if  we  would 
maintain  a  lar^e  product  per  man.  Instead  of 
merely  increasing  our  acreage  in  proportion 
as  the  number  oi  farmers  increases,  we  must 
hereafter  increase  the  product  per  acre,  other- 
wise the   product   per  man   must  decline. 

Native  Crops.— Another  outstanding  fact 
regarding  American  agriculture  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  a  contintiation  of  that  of  the 
aborigines.  Our  most  important  crop  is  maize, 
Indian  com  or,  as  it  is  universally  called  in 
this  country,  corn.  It  exceeds  in  value  that  of 
any  other  two  field  crops  combined.  The  first 
European  settlers  found  it  growing  here  tinder 
cultivation  b|^  the  Indians  and  thev  learned 
from  the  Intuans  how  to  grow  it.  The  potato 
is  another  product  native  to  the  American 
conrinent.  Next  to  wheat  ajid  rice,  these  are 
the  two  most  important  of  the  world's  food 
products.  Tobacco  was,  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  cotton  about  1803,  the  principal 
mon^.  crop  of  the  South  and  it  was,  like  com 
and  the  potato,  a  product  of  native  agriculture. 

The  earliest  colonists,  both  in  the  North 
and  the  South,  fotmd  that  the  hog  flourished 
in  the  woods,  feeding  on  the  mast  and  the 
roots.  Accordingly,  tne  raising  of  hogs  was 
one  of  the  first  branches  of  antma!  husbandry 
to  be  developed.  Com  proved  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  fattening  of  hogs.  With  the 
development  of  the  great  prairie  States  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  which  now  form  what  is 
known  as  the  com  belt,  hog-raising  increased 
rapidly  and  pork-packing  became  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  cities  of  that  region. 
From  about  1830  to  1863  Cincinnati  was  the 
greatest  centre  of  pork-packing.  In  the  latter 
year  it  was  surpassed  1^  Chicago,  which  has 
held  first  place  ever  since. 

The  raising  of  cattle  has  alwa^fs  been,  since 


the  earliest  settlements,  a  frontier  industry. 
Before  the  soil  was  broken  by  the  plow  the 
natural   grasses   furnished  cheap  and  abundant 


tended  just  west  of  the  line  of'^ permanent  set' 
tlement.  They  moved  through  the  Southern 
States  in  advance  of  tobacco  and  cotton  until 
they  reached  Texas.  There  the  ran^rs'from 
the  United  States  came  into  competition  with 
those  from  Mexico,  producing  complications 
which  afterward  led  to  the  Mexican  war. 

Immediately  after  the  Civil  War  the  wide 
ranges  of  Texas  having  become  overstocked, 
there  begun  a  vast  mieration  of  cattle  from  the 
southern  to  the  northern  ranges.  The  route; 
known  as  the  "Old  Cattle  Trail,*  was  merely 
a  strip  of  land  of  indefinite  width  fringing 
the  western  settlements.  After  the  building 
of  the  transcontinental  railways  the  paints  at 
which  the  trail  crossed  these  railroads  became 
great  shipping  points  from  which  cattle  were 
sent  to  the  great  markets  and  packing  towns 
of  the  com  belt 

Wheat,  like  beef,  has  been  primarily  3 
frontier  crop.  Both  these  products  are  most 
economicallv  produced  b>|  extensive  rather  than 
intensive  methods;  that  is,  Inr  the  use  of  little 
labor  on  much  land.  AccortUngly,  under  what 
is  known  as  the  territorial  division  of  labor, 
those  sections  where  labor  is  relatively  abun- 
dant and  land  relatively  scarce  are  given  over 
to  the  crops  which  can  be  cultivated  economi- 
cally by  intensive  methods,  while  those  which 
require  extensive  methods,  migrate  to  those 
sections  where  land  is  relatively  more  abundant 
and  labor  relatively  scarcer.  The  wheat  belt,  in 
accordance  with   this   law,  has  gradually  mi- 

?'ated  westward,  first  through  western  New 
ork  and  Pennsylvania,  later  through  Ohio. 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  Here  it  split,  the  spring 
wheat  belt  moving  northwestward  throng 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  while 
the  winter  wheat  belt  moved  southwestward 
through  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  finally 

A  clearer  idea  of  our  present  a^cuJtural 
situation  can  be  gained  through  a  bnef  survey 
of  our  agricultural  history.  This  history  is 
divisible  into  five  main  periods.  The  first  is 
the  same  as  our  colonial  period  and  tnay  be 
called  the  period  of  trial  and  adapution.  The 
second  is  that  comprised  between  the  dates 
1789  and  1830  and  may  be  called  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  the  forest.  The  third  is  the 
period  from  1830  to  1860  and  mav  be  called 
the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the  prairies. 
The  fourth  is  the  period  from  1860  to  1888 
and  may  be  called  the  period  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Far  West.  The  fifth  is  the  period  from 
1838  to  the  present  time  and  may  be  called  the 
period  of  reorganization. 

The  Period  of  Trial  and  Adaptatioii.—  The 
colonial  period  was  necessarily  a  period  of 
experiment  and  adjustment;  of  trial  and  adap- 
tation. The  settlers  faced  conditions  of  which 
Ih^  had  had  no  previous  experience  and  they 
had  to  acquire  their  own  experience  through 
bitter  trials  and  disappointments.  The  sum- 
mers were  hotter  and  the  winters  far  colder 
than  anything  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
llie  plant  and  animal  life  also  differed  from 
that  of  the  Old  World.  What  crops  to  grow 
and  how  to  grow  them  was  consequently  an 
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unsolved  problem  for  the  first  settlers  except 
in  so  far  as  the  practices  o£  the  Indians  gave 
them  3  clue. 

Tamestown,  for  example,  is  in  the  same  lat- 
itude as  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  The 
first  En(!lish  explorers  had  visited  the  coast 
of  Virginia  in  summer  when  the  heat  was 
more- intense  than  in  England.  A  natural  in- 
ference was  that  the  new  country  would  be 
adapted  to  a  semi-tropical  agriculture.  The 
fig  and  the  olive  were  tried  and  there  were 
numerous  experiments  in  silk  culture.  These 
were  soon  given  up  in  favor  of  stock-raising 
and  the  erowing  of  corn  and  tobacco.  In 
New  England,  besides  cattle  and  hogs,  most 
of  the  English  grains  and  garden  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  tried  out  In  the  middle  col- 
onies wheat  was  grown  successfully  and  ex- 
ported to  the  West  Indies.  So  successful  were 
the  colonists  in  this  'work  of  trial  and  rejection 
that  the  main  features  of  our  present  agricul- 
ture were  all  fixed.  Until  our  present  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  began  sending  its 
plant  explorers  to  the  ends  of  the  eartn  in 
search  of  new  crops,  not  a  single  new  crop 
was  introduced  into  this  country  since  the 
colonial  period  except,  sorghum  and  alfalfa. 

The  Period  of  Conquest  of  the  Porest,— 
Before  the  War  of  Independence  some 
of  the  Colonial  population  had  spilled 
over  the  Alleghanies  into  the  great  interior 
basin.  The  movement  westward  on  a  large 
scale  began  soon  afterward.  The  various  col- 
onies ceded  to  the  Federal  government  their 
claims  to  the  western  lands.  The  government 
then  began  a  land  policy  which  encouraged  set- 
tlement. This  policy  began  as  a  financial  pol- 
icy and  ended,  through  a  series  of  transitions, 
as  a  social  policy.  Tbat  is  to  say,  the  govern- 
tnent  began  selling  the  public  land  as  a  means 
of  filling  the  treasurv  and  of  paying  ofF  the 
Revolutionary  War  tlebt.  It  ended  By  giving 
the  land  in  small  farms,  without  money  and 
without  price,  to  landless  men  who  would 
actually  five  upon   and  cultivate   it. 

The  first  general  ordinance  for  the  sale  of 
the  national  domain  was  passed  in  1785. 
Among  other  things  it  provided  for  the  rec- 
tangular system  of  surveying,  which  has  been 
followed  ever  since.  Until  1800  the  land  was 
sold  only  in  large  tracts,  640  acres  being  the 
smallest  unit  During  the  next  20  years  (1801- 
20)  the  smallest  unit  was  160  acres  and  the 
lowest  price  was  $2  per  acre.  From  1821 
to  1840  the  lowest  price  was  $1.25  per  acre  and 
40  acres  was  the  smallest  unit.  In  1841  was 
passed  the  first  general  pre-emption  act  This 
withdrew  public  lands  from  sale  to  the  general 
public,  reserving  them  for  sale  to  actual  set- 
tlers. These  were  allowed  to  purchased  limited 
areas,  upon  which  they  had  actually  settled, 
at  the  uniform  price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  The 
final  stage  of  the  transition  was  reached  in  the 
Homestead  Acts  of  1862  and  1864.  Under 
these  acts  the  actual  settler  who  lived  on  his 
land  and  cultivated  it  for  a  period  of  years 
was  given  a  tract  not  exceeding  160  acres 
without  money  and  without  price.  There  have 
been  several  supplementary  acts,  such  as  the 
Timber  Culture  Act,  the  Desert  Land  Act,  all 
designed  to  make  it  easy  for  the  landless  man 
to  become  a  proprietor. 

The  beginnings  of  this  public  land  policy 
form  by  far  the  most  important  phase  of  our 


national  history  during  the  period  we  are  now 
studying.  With  it  began  tne  real  history  of 
the  Great  West.  Getting  the  people  on  to  the 
land,  bringing  the  land  under  subjection,  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  future  civilization,  are 
the  most  fundamental  and  far-reaching  enter- 
prises of  any  government. 

In  1793  the  saw  £^n  for  separating  the  seed 
from  the  cotton  was  invented.  This  followed  a 
remarkable  series  of  inventions  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  cloth  which  bad  created  a 


abled  the  Southern  States  to  supply  I 
mand  and  greatly  stimulated  the  growing  of 
cotton.  Cotton  therefore  soon  rose  to  first 
place  among  the  products  of  the  South,  super- 
seding tobacco  as  the  main  crop.  An  unfortu- 
nate result  was  to  eive  a  new  lease  of  life  to 
slavery,  which  was  beginnit^  to  be  unpopular 
even  in  the  South. 

The  beginnings  of  an  improved  live  stodc 
industry  were  made  during  .this  period.  The 
famous  sire  of  American  trotting  horses, 
'Messenger,'  was  imported  from  England  in 
1788.  The  great  "Justin  Uorean,"  the  sire  of 
the  Morgan  breed,  was  foaled  about  the  same 
time,  probably  in  1789.  George  Washington 
began  the  breeding  of  mules  of  a  superior 
quality,  having  received  two  fine  jacks  as 
presents  from  Lafayette  and  the  King  of  SpaiiL 
Several  importations  of  cattle  for  breeding 
purposes,  particularly  of  the  Shorthorn  and 
Hereford  breeds,  were  made  about  this  lime. 
Merino  sheep  in  considerable  numbers  were 
imported  from  Spain.  There  had  been  restric- 
tions upon  their  exportation  from  their  native 
countiy,  but  during  the  disturbances  growing 
out  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  particularly  the 
Peninsular  war,  these  restrictions  were  ineffec- 
tive. Many  bands  of  sheep  were  broken  up 
and  sold  and  American  buyers  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  There 
were  said  to  be  5,000  Merinos  in  the  United 
States  by  1809.  The  growing  of  hogs  in  the 
Ohio  v^ley  became  a  leading  industry.  In 
1805  fat  cattle  began  to  be  dnven  across  the 
AUeghanies  to  the  Eastern  markets. 

The  movement  for  the  organization  of  a^- 
cultural  societies  b«an  during  this  period. 
Societies  for  agricultural  improvement  were 
organized  in  South  Carolina  in  1784,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1785  in  New  York  in  1791,  in  Uasssa- 
chusetts  in  1/92.  An  exhibition  of  agricultural 
products  was  held  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in 
1810  and  another  in  PiKsfield,  Mass.,  in  the 
same  year.  In  1816  a  somewhat  larger  one  was 
held  in  Brighton,  Mass.  These  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  State  and  county  ajiricultural 
fairs  which  have  since  played  a  very  important 
part  in  our  agricultural  development. 

Period  of  the  ConijtiMt  of  the  Prairies. 
—  The  third  period,  which  we  have  called  the 
period  of  the  conquest  of  the  prairies,  might 
well  have  been  called  the  period  of  transforma- 
tion. The  period  between  1830  and  1860  wit- 
nessed, on  American  soil,  a  transformation  of 
farming  methods  such  as  no  previous  period 
of  30  years  had  even  witnessed.  It  was  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  farm  machinery 
driven  by  horse  power.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  period  practically  every  farm  operation 
except  plowing,  harrowing  and  the  drawing  of 
carts  was  performed  with  human  muscles.  By 
the  end  of  this  period,  com  was  planted  and 
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cultivated,  wheat  and  other  unall  gnuns  were 
drilled,  harvested  and  threshed,  hay  was  mown 
and  lifted  into  the  mow  or  on  to  the  stack  by 
horse  power  — that  is,  on  the  more  progressive 

The  first  factor  in  this  trans fo una tioti, 
aside  from  the  native  ingenuity  of  the  American 
farmer,  was  the  opening  up  of  the  great 
prairies  of  the  West  At  the  beginning  of  this 
period  the  vanguard  of  the  great  army  of 
settlers  was  just  emerging  from  the  great  forest 
which  extended  continuously  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Wabash  River  in  the  middle  streak,  and  to  the 
Mississippi  and  beyond  on  the  north  and  on 
the  soutb.  These  prairies,  though  regarded  as 
of  doubtful  value  by  the  first  settlers,  soon 
proved  themselves  to  be  more  fertile  than  the 
'timber  lands  previously  settled.  Besides  they 
were  smooth  and  comparatively  level  and  free 
from  stones  and  other  obstructions.  They  were 
therefore  well  adapted  to.  the  use  of  horse- 
drawn  machinery.  This  fact,  together  with 
their  seemingly  boundless  expanse,  offered  a 
challenge  to  the  inventor  which  he  was  not  stow 
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e  another  in  quick  succession. 

Another  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
tills  transformation  was  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road. In  1830  there  were  no  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  In  1860  there  were  30,000  miles 
in  operation  and  they  had  penetrated  every 
Slate  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  They  brought 
the  markets  of  the  world  near  to  the  Western 
fields  and  furnished  an  outlet  to  all  that  could 
be  produced  by  means  of  the  new  farm  ma- 
chines. Through  the  repeal  of  the  English  com 
laws,  English  markets  were  opened  to  American 
farm  products  in  1849.  New  England  factory 
towns  were  growing  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  factory  populations  of  both  Old  and  New 
England  began  to  be  fed  with  food  grown  in 
our  great  West. 

T^e  joint  result  of  all  these  changes  was  an 
agricultural  revolution,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  Europe  as  well.    A  flood  of 
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The  Eastern  farmers  and  the  European  farmers 
began  to  feel  the  presscre  of  the  new  competi- 
tion. On  the  more  broken  and  stony  farms  of 
New  England  the  farmers  were  unable  to  stand 
the  pressure  and  public  attention  began  to  be 
called  to  the  abandoned  farms.  This  pressure, 
which  besan  during  the  period  we  are  now 
studying,  continued  and  increased  during  the 
next    period. 

The  Period  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Par 
Weat— The  period  from  1860  to  1888  begins 
with  the  use  of  horse-drawn  machinery  well 
established.      Many  improvements   were   made, 


particularly  in  reaping  and  threshing  machinery, 
turins  this  period.  The  Marsh  harvester,  the 
vire  binder  and  the  twine  binder  followed  in 


tactnring  flour  made  it  pos 
excellent  flour  out  of  Northern  spring  wheat 
a  thin^  which  had  previously  been  considered 
impossible.  This,  together  with  the  improved 
harvesting  aod  th resiling  machinery,  made  it 
possible  to  cultivate  the  vast  prairies  of  the 
Northwest,  making  Minneapolis  the  centre  of 
the  flour  manufacturing  industry.   The  building 


of  the  transcontinental  railway  lines,  most  of 
them  projected  in  advance  of  seUlement 
through  subsidies  of  government  land,  stili  fur- 
ther hastened  the  settlement  of  the  far  West 
More  important,  possibly,  than  any  of  these 
were  the  homestead  laws  of  16^  and  1864,  al- 
ready referred  to,  which  gave  the  land  free  of 
charge  to  actual  settlers.  The  tide  of  settle- 
ment literally  swept  across  the  prairies  during 
the  seventies,  tbe  eighties  and  the  early  nineties, 
all  but  exterminating  the  buflalo  and  crowding 
the  Indians  into  reservations  where  they  could 
be  protected  against  the  competition  of  the 
white  man.  The  settlers  were  mainly  people 
from  the  Eastern  and  middle  Western  States, 
but  their  numbers  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
immigrants  from  northern  Europe  who  began 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  tmprecedented 
numbers  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  there  arrived 
more  than  2.000,000  immigrants,  nearly  3,000,000 
during  the  decade  from  1870  to  18B0,  and 
V50,000  from  1880  to  1890.  During  the 
<lecade  from  1870  to  1880  more  than  297,000 
square  miles  were  added  to  the  cultivated  area 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  territory  equal 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France  combined.* 
One  result  of  this  rapid  expansion  of  our 
agricultural  area  was  the  disorganixation  of 
wriculture  in  the  older  States  and  in  Europe. 
Wheat  began  to  be  exported  in  enormous  quan' 
titles,  and  its  price,  in  consequence,  fell  to 
unremunerative  levels.  While  this,  and  a  sim- 
ilar fall  in  the  price  of  other  products,  tended 
to  discourage  the  fanners  of  the  older  sections, 
it  did  not  deter  the  western  settler  from  the 
work  of  extending  the  agricultural  frontier  far- 
ther and  farther  west  Many  of  the  settlers,  in 
fact,  had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  the 
farming  business,  planning  rather  to  get  apiece 
of  government  land,  bold  it  for  a  few  years  and 
then  sell  it  at  a  price  which  would  remunerate 
them  for  the  time  spent.  Crops  were  grown 
and  sold,  meanwhile,  in  order  to  live  until  a 
buyer  with  a  satisfactory  price  arrived.  They 
lived  literally  by  mining  the  soil  and  selling  iL 


;  hardto  strive.    The  result  « ._. 

of  agricultural  discontent  Shameless  dema- 
gogues flourished  and  fattened  on  this  discon- 
tent, telling  the  farmers  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  monetary  system,  or  that  it  was  due  to 
some  other  more  or  less  occult  force  rather 
than  to  the  over- supply  of  agricultural  products. 
The  seventies,  the  eighties  and  the  early  nine- 
ties witnessed  several  political  movements 
among  the  farmers  of  the  South  and  the  West, 
none  of  which,  however,  succeeded  in  seriously  ' 
modifying  the  financial  system. 

The  complete  reorganization  of  the  cotton- 
growing  industry  constitutes  the  most  violent 
agricultural  change  of  this  period.  In  1860  the 
bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  was  grown  by  slave 
labor.  After  the  Civil  War  cotton  prices  were 
soaring  because  of  the  cotton  famine  during  the 
war.  It  sold  for  43  cents  a  pound  in  1865  and 
for  30  cents  in  1866.  Under  the  stimuhis  of 
these  prices  many  planters  undertook  to  grow 
cotton  on  a  large  scale  with  hired  n^ro  help 
and  with  borrowed  capital.  The  price  fell 
rapidly  and  brought  bankruptcy  to  many  of  the 
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planters.  But  both  the  landowners .  and  the 
negroes  had  to  live,  and  to  live  mainly  on  cot- 
ton. It  was  therefore  necessary  that  some 
workable  system  should  be  devised.  This  was 
found  in  the  one  still  in  vogue  throughout  the 


negro  tenant-farmers  who  cultivate  small  tracts 
on  shares.  Thus  both  landowner  and  laborer 
share  in  the  risk  and  the  danger  of  complete 
bankruptcy  is  avoided. 

The  Period  of  ReommizatioiL — The  year 
18S8  is  chosen  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
period  in  our  agricultural  history,  not  because 
any  profound  change  was  noticeable  on  that 
date,  but  because  there  began  about  that  time 
a  series  of  changes  which  are  destined  to  pro- 
duce,— which  have,  in  fact,  already  begun  to 
produce, —  profound  agricultural  changes.   Con- 

Sess  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  passed  the 
mous  Hatch  Act,  or  the  Experiment  Station 
Act^  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Agricultural  ex- 
perimentation began  at  once  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  This  led  to  a  more  comprehensive  and 
systematic  application  of  the  principles  of  ex- 
perimental science  to  agriculture  than  had  ever 
been  undertaken  before. 

Another  large  fact  is  tbat  throu^  the  rapid 
occupation  of  the  public  lands  the  available  free 
lands  in  the  humid  belt  were  nearing  exhaus- 
tion. The  old  pioneering  period  in  American 
agriculture  was  therefore  drawing  to  a  close 
and  a  new  period  was  opening,  wherein  the 
'farms  must  first  be  created  t^  considerable 
outlay  of  labor  and  capital  before  profitable 
farmmg  can  begin.  During  the  old  period 
waste  land  was  merely  land  which  lay  to  the 
west.  It  was  only  necessary  for  the  settlers  to 
move  to  it  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  cul- 
tivated, area.  From  now  or  waste  land  is  land 
which  goes  to  waste  not  because  of  geometrical  . 
distance,  but  because  of  bad  physical,  chemical 
or  political  conditions.  Bad  physical  conditions 
may  be  described  as  (1)  too  wet;- f2)  too  dry; 
(3)  too  stony;  (4)  too  sandy.  The  cure  for 
die  first  is  drainage;  for  the  second,  irrigation; 
for  the  third,  the  clearing  of  the  stones;  for 
the  fourth,  the  supplying  of  humus  through 
the  plowing  under  ot  manure  and  green  crops. 
Bad  chemical  conditions  may  be  described  as 
(I)  too  much  acid,  and  (2)  too  much  alkali. 
The  cure  for  the  first  is  lime.  The  second  is  a 
complicated  problem  too  difficutt  for  discussion 
within  the  limits  of  this  article.*  Bad  political 
conditions  may  be  described  as  (1)  bad  taxa- 
tion; (2)  undesirable  social  surrounding^;  (3) 
poor  educational  facilities;  (4)  poor  sanitation. 
The  cures  are  obvious. 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  tt  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  landless  man  who  can  acquire 
a  team,  a  wagon,  plow,  harrow  and  a  few  other 
implements,  to  begin  farming  on  free  public 
land.  The  drainage  of  wet  land,  the  irrigation 
of  dry  land,  the  clearing  of  stony  land,  the 
supplying  of  humus  to  sandy  land  are  laborious 
and  expensive  processes.  These  opportunities 
are  consequently  open  only  to  men  with  some 
capital,  either  of  their  own  or  advanced  to 
them  on  easy  terms  by  others.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  land  which  is  either  too  sour  or  too 
alkaline.  Land  which  is  going  to  waste  through 
bad  political  or  social  conditions  is  more  abun- 
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dant  than  is  commonly  supposed.  A  detailed 
description  here  would  provoke  resentment  and 
do  no  good. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  continent, 
when  serious  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome, 
cxDerience  showed  that  the  colony  system 
raOier  than  the  system  of  individual  settlement 
was  the  practicable  method  The  system  of  in- 
dividual settlement  flourished  uncfer  the  easy 
conditions  found  in  the  Missis sipfu  vall^. 
Now  that  we  are  again  face  to  face  with  diffi- 
cult conditions,  the  lesson  of  history  shows  that 
we  must  again  return  to  the  colony  method.  In 
the  field  of  irrigation  the  Mormons  and  the 
Greely  colony  oi  Colorado  have  furnished  us 
with  excellent  examples.* 

The  tendency,  which  has  almost  become  a 
habit,  of  well-to-do  farmers  to  leave  the  farms 
and  retire  to  the  towns,  is  primarily  a  result  of 
bad  social  conditions  in  the  open  country. 
These  call  peculiarly  for  the  colony  idea  as  a 
corrective.  Thougn  the  physical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  new  pioneering  call  for  united 
or  community  effort,  such  as  can  only  be  found 
where  the  colony  idea  prevails,  these  do  not 
point  so  unerringly  toward  the  colony  system 
as  do  the  sodaf  difficulties.  Where  families 
of  unlike  ideals,  customs  and  traditions  are 
thrown  together,  higgledy-piggledy,  in  the  same 
ndghborhood  through  the  methoa  of  individ- 
ual settlement,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  effective 
community  acUon.  Such  a  settlement  may  suc- 
ceed in  overcoming  the  phvsical  difficulties 
where  they  are  as  easy  as  they  were  in  the 
middle-western  prairies,  but  it  can  never  suc- 
ceed where  they  are  as  great  as  they  are  in 
most  of  the  lands  which  remain  to  be  subju- 
gated, and  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  handling 
the  social  difficulties  which  are  found  in  very 
many  of  our  rural  communities. 

Unity  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  or  like- 
mindedness,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  ef- 
fective community  work,  may  grow  out  of  a 
feeling  of  common  and  pressing  necessity,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  early  pioneers  in  time  of  phys- 
ical danger  j  it  may  be  based  upon  a  common 
lanship,  nationality  or  language,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  Scandinavian  communities  of  our 
Northwest,  or  it  may  be  based  upon  a  common 
religion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  New  Eng- 
land towns,  many  Pennsylvania  German  com- 
munities, a  few  Quaker  communities,  a  few 
Scotch  Presbyterian  neighborhoods,  and  espe- 
cially the  Mormon  settlements  of  the  Far  West 
A  combination  of  all  these  unifying  factors 
gives  the  best  results.  The  agricultural  states- 
men of  the  future  must  buila  our  agricultural 
civilization  on  community  action.  Effective 
community  action  must  have  some  unifying  sen- 
timent to  give  it  body  and  consistency.  There- 
fore the  probjem  of  agricultural  statesmanship 
is  to  discover  or  create  these  unifying  senti- 


climate  and  raaritets,  is  more  profitable  than 
any  other,  such  as  cotton  in  the  South,  corn  in 
the  Middle  West  and  wheat  tn  the  Northwest 
and  in  the  Middle  Southwest.  In  the  early 
development  of  every  such  r^on  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  what  is  called  the  "one  crop 
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system,'  under  which  all  the  labor  of  the 
fanner  is  concentrated  on  his  most  profitable 
crop.  Later  on  there  is,  in  evety  progressive 
CDmmuiiity,  a  tendency  toward  diversification. 
The  reason  for  the  change  is  not  that  one  crop 
has  ceased  to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other. 
There  are  two  reasons  which  combine  to  force 
the  change.  The  first  is  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mizing the  soil,  and  the  other  is  that  of  econo- 
mizing the  labor  time  of  the  farmer.  Growing 
one  crop  continuously  on  the  same  soil  tends 
not  only  to  exhaust  those  elements  in  plant 
food  which  are  required  by  the  crop  in  ques- 
tion, but  to  ffluitiply  the  enemies  and  parasites 
which  prey  upon  or  injure  it.  A  change  of 
crops  not  only  gives  the  soi!  a  rest,  but  mter- 
feres  more  or  less  with  the  development  of 
Ae  enemies  of  each  crop.  The  crops  which  are 
introduced  into  the  rotation  need  to  be  chosen 
very  carefully  in  order  to  give  the  soil  the  max- 
imum rest  and  alto  in  order  to  afford  the  most 
effective  check  upon  the  enemies  of  the  major 

Quite  as  important,  however,  is  the  necessity 
of  economizing  the  labor  time  of  the  fanner 
and  his  labor  force.  No  crop  requires  equal 
time  and  attention  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
When  the  major  crop  requires  all  the  time  of 
the  labor  force  it  would  be  uneconomical  to 
turA  aside  to  work  on  a  less  profitable  crop.  But 
if  the  farmer  grows  as  mudi  of  the  major 
crop  as  he  can  handle  when  it  demands  the 
most  attention,  he  will  have  time  to  spare  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year.  This  time  will  or- 
dinarily be  wasted  unless  be  has  other  crops 
which  require  his  time  thecL  If  minor  crops 
can  be  found  which  do  not  demand  attention 
'  when  the  major  crop  is  requiring  it,  but  can 
be  handled  at  other  times  and  seasons,  the 
farmer  can  obviously  make  a  more  economical 
use  of  his  labor  force  by  growing  some  of 
these  minor  crops. 

Neither  of  these  reasons  in  favor  of  rota* 
tion  are  very  strong  in  a  new  and  undeveloped 
farmiuK  community.  In  the  first  place  the  soil 
is  usually  so  rich  as  not  to  require  immediate 
conservation.  In  fact,  the  pioaeer  farmer  was 
usuallv  in  great  need  of  other  forms  of  cai»- 
tal,  while  possessing  a  superabundance  of  soil 
fertility.  From  his  point  of  view  it  was  not 
imbusinesslike  to  reduce  his  over-supply  of  one 
form  if  t^  so  doing  he  could  increase  those 
forms  which  he  lacked.  Therefore  he  would 
be  inclined  to  grow  only  his  most  profitable 
money  crop.  In  the  second  place,  on  a  pioneer 
farm  there  are  so  many  other  things  to  do  be- 
sides growing  crops  that  the  farmer  need  never 
spend  an  idle  day  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  Fencing,  draining,  erecting 
building,  clearing  stones,  stumps  and  other 
obstructions  and  a  multitude  of  other  improve- 
ments have_  to  be  made.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  natural  and  economical  that  he 
should  grow  only  his  most  important  money 
crop,  and  spend  his  time  during  the  slack  sea- 
sons maldnf;  these  necessary  improvements. 

In  case,  however,  as  in  some  portions  of  the 
South,  the  labor  force  is  not  inclined  toward 
steady  and  continuous  work  the  year  round, 
the  tendency  to  stick  to  the  principal  money 
crop  rather  than  to  rotate  and  diversify  per- 
sists long  after  the  pioneering  period  has  been 
passed.  Seasons  of  strenuous  work  followed 
bv  periods  of  idleness  seem  to  be  preferred  by 


the  negro  farmer.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  proper  diversification  of  crops 
in  the  South.  There  is  probably  no  other  crop 
which  the  cotton  farmer  could  grow  whicn 
is  so  profitable  as  cotton.  Therefore,  if  diver- 
sification meant  less  cotton,  it  waul  a  probably 
reduce  his  income.  But  if  he  will  equip  him- 
self with  first-rate  teams  and  tools  he  can  grow 
more  cotton  than  he  can  possibly  pick.  There 
is  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  work  with  inferior 
teams  and  tools  —  with  one  mule  per  man,  for 
example,  instead  of  with  two,  three  or  four, 
because  one  man  can  usually  grow  as  much 
cotton  with  one  mule  as  he  can  pick.  The  way 
for  the  cotton  farmer  to  increase  his  income  is 
to  cultivate  more  land,  growing  as  much  cot- 
ton as  he  can  pick,  and  some  other  crops  be- 
sides, provided  he  can  find  crops  which  can  be 
handled  when  cotton  does  not  demand  the  full 
time  of  his  labor  force.  In  order  to  do  this 
each  hand  should  work  at  least  two  mules, 
though  four  would  be  better  if  the  land  is 
fairly  smooth  and  free  from  obstructions.  This 
haWt  of  working  with  large  teams  and  tools 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmers  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  factors  in  the  increasing 
tendency  toward  rotation  and  diversification. 

The  principal  crop  areas  of  the  country 
must  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  principal  money 
crops  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  subsidiary 
crops.  The  cotton  belt,  the  com  belt  and  the 
snnng  and  fall  wheat  belts  are  fairly  well 
defined,  provided  we  observe  the  above  defini- 
tion. There  is,  for  e^^ample,  scarcely  an  agri- 
cultural county  i"  *'•"  "■"■'-•'   c.... —  ;_  ...l.-l 
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cipal  money  crop  in  what  ._        .  

bdt.  Wheat  is  widely  grown,  but  only  in  re- 
stricted areas  as  the  principal  crop.  Potatoes 
are  grown  as  the  principal  money  crop  in  small 
areas  scattered  here  and  there,  such  as  Aroos- 
took County,  Maine,  parts  of  western  New 
York,  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 
Montana  and  Colorado ;  barley  in  parts  ot 
Wisconsin  and  California ',  buckwheat  in  a 
few  counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York; 
hops  in  a  few  counties  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ingtoO;  tobacco  in  many  and  widely  scattered 
areas  from  Louisiana  to  Vermont,  particularly 
in  the  Connecticut  valley,  southern  Ohio,  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  southern  Wisconsin  and  the 
border  States  between  the  cotton  belt  and  die 
com  belt 

Turning  from  field  crops  to  farm  animals, 
we  find  the  hog  in  greatest  numbers  in  the 
corn  belt,  cattle  are  widely  scattered,  dairy 
cattle  being  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the 
thickly  populated  States  of  the  east,  and  beef 
cattle  in  the  com  States  and  the  contiguous 
^aiing  States  to  the  west.  Horses  are  raised 
in  greatest  numbers  in  the  com  States,  though 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Texas  raise  consid- 
erable numbers.  Sheep  are  diminishing  in 
numbers,  but  are  grown  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wyoming  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  States. 

If  one  were  to  describe  American  agricul- 
ture in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  business  unit, 
one  would  say  that  the  characteristic  farm  is 
middle- si  ied  fa  mi,  or  the  one- family  farm. 
That  is,  it  is  a  farm  of  such  »ze  as  can  be 
worked  by  the  labor  force  of  one  family,  with 
an  occa^ona)  hired  man,  when  equipped  nilji 
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the  best  teams  and  tools  that  are  to  be  had  It 
dilTers  from  the  sioall  peasant  farm  of  Europe 

—  La  petite  culture  —  m  that  it  includes  a 
larser  area,  and  because  of  the  larger  area 
tnajies  use  of  lar^r  teams  and  tools.  The 
tendency  toward  this  type  of  farming  is  grow- 
ing, as  shown  by  the  tact  that  the  large  fanns 

—  ^ose  of  above  1,000  acres  —  art  diminish- 
ing in  number  and  area,  and  that  the  small 
farms  also  — those  under  100  acres  — are  di- 
minishing in  number.  In  other  words,  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  the  farm  of  from  160  to  320 
acres.  From  the  standpoint  of  production,  this 
Oiiddle-sized,  or  one-family  farm  is  the  most 
Sclent  unit  yet  discovered  in  this  countrj'. 
From  the  tramng  point  of  view  it  is  less  em- 
cicnt  than  the  larger  unit.  In  other  words, 
where  the  farmer's  success  depends  primarily 
trpon  his  efiidency  in  production,  the  middle- 
sued  farm  will  beat  all  others  in  competition. 
But  where  the  farmer's  success  depends  pri- 
marily upon  his  efficiency  in  bargaining,  that  is, 
in  buyit^  and  selling,  the  large  farm  has  the 
advantage.  In  the  growing  of  staple  products, 
for  which  there  is  always  a  well-organized 
market  where  they  always  sell  at  a  quotable 
price,  the  farmer's  success  will  depend  more 
upon  his  skill  as  a  producer  than  upon  bis  skill 
as  a  bargainer.  But  in  the  growing  of  special- 
ties, which  do  not  sell  at  a  quotable  price  and 
for  whidi  there  is  no  organized  market,  the 
farmer's  success  will  depend  more  upon  his 
success  in  selling  than  upon  his  success  in  pro- 
ducing. This  is  the  fielo  where  the  large  farm 
has  tne  advantage.  In  the  other  &e1iC  which 
is  much  the  larger,  th£  middle-sized  farmer 
more  than  holds  his  own  in  competition  with 
the  bie  farmer, 
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1)  ;  Hart,  A.  B.,  'The  Disposition  of  our  Pub- 
lic Lands'  (Quarterly  Jovmal  Economics^  Vol 
I,  pp.  169,  251):  Holmes,  George  K.,  'Causes 
affecting  Farm  Values'  (Yearbook  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  p.  511,  1905)  ;  Levas- 
seur,  fimilc,  'L'agriculture  aujc  fitats  Unis* 
(Paris  1S94)  ;  Mead,  Elwood.  'Irrigation 
Institutions'  (New  York  1903),  'The  Rela- 
tion of  Irrigation  to  Dry  Fanning'  (Year- 
book of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  p. 
423,  1905),  'Report  of  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tion in  California'  (Washington  1901) : 
Newell,  F.  H.,  'Irrigation  in  the  United 
Suies'  (New  York  1902),  'The  Reclamation 
of  the  West'  (Washington  1903) ;  Nimmo, 
Joseph,  'Report  in  Regard  to  the  Range  and 
Ranch  Cattle  Business  of  the  United  States' 
(Washington  1885) ;  Nourse,  Edwin  G.,  'Agri- 
cultural Economics'  (Chicago  1916) ;  01m- 
stead,  Frederick  Law,  'A  Journey  Tbrou^  the 
Back  Country'  (New  York  I860),  'A  Journey 
in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States'  {New  York 
1856),  'A  Journey  Through  Tcjtas'  (New  Yoilt 
1857,  'Journeys  and  Explorations  in  the  Cot- 
ton Kingdom'  (London  1861);  Pierson,  C.  W., 
'Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Granger  Movement* 
(Popular  Science  Monthly,  December  1887) ; 
Report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission, Vol.  XI ;  Sato,  S^  'History  of  the  Land 
Question  in  die  United  Stetw'  (Baltimore 
1886)  ;  Stevenson,  George  M.,  'Political  His- 
toty  of  Public  Lands,  1840-1862'  (Cambridge^ 
Mass.,  1914)  ;  Taylor,  Henry  C,  'Agricultural 
Economies'  (New  York  and  London  1911); 
Turner,  F.  J.,  'The  First  Official  Frontier  of 
Massachusetts  Bay*  (Cambri(^  Mass..  1914),  • 
Geographical  Influences  in  American  History' 
(New  York  1914),  'Outline  Studies  in  the  His- 
tory Of  the  Northwest'  (Chicago  1888).  'The 
Rise  of  the  New  West'  (New  York  1906); 
Walker,  C.  S.,  'Is  There  a  District  Agricultural 
Problem?'  (Publication  American  Economic 
Association,  p.  S6^  1897)  ;  Wecden,  WilUam  B., 
'Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1620-1789*  Vol.  I,  pp.  53-89,  Vol.  II,_pp. 
492-507  (Boston  1890)  ;  Wellington.  R.  G.  'iTie 
Political  and  Sectional  Influence  of  the  Public 
Lands.  1828-1842*  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1914); 
Wright,  C.  W.,  'Wool  Growing  and  the  Tariff* 
(Boston  and  New  York  1910). 

AGRICULTURE,  DcMrtment  of,  an  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  United  States,  whose 
head  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  with  Uie  title 
secretary  of  agriculture.  It  was  formed  early 
iu  1889  under  President  Cleveland,  the  first  secr 
retary  being  Norman  J.  Colman  of  Missouri; 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year,  under  Pres- 
ident Harrison,  by  Jeremiah  M,  Rusk,  of  Wis- 
consin; in  1893  President  Cleveland  in  his  sec- 
ond term  appointed  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Ne- 
braska; in  1897  President  McKinley  appointed 
James  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  who  was  succeeded  in 
1913  by  David  F.  Houston,  of  Missouri,  the 
present  incumbent  (1916).  Its  germ  was  a  dis- 
tribution of  seeds  to  farmers  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  in  1836,  enlarged  by  Con- 
gress in  1839  to  include  the  prosecution  of  a^ 
ricultural  investigations  and  collection  of  agri- 
cultural statistics;  in  1354  a  special  appropria- 
tion was  made  and  an  entomologist  employed: 
in  1855  a  chemist  and  botanist  were  added  and 
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a  propagatiiig  garden  begun.  In  1362  the  Agri- 
cultural BDrean  was  esteblishcd  separate  from 
the  Patent  Office,  and  President  Lincoln  aih 
pointed  Isaac  Newton,  of  Pennsylvania^  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture;  the  hut  conunisuoner 
was  Mr.  Cohnan,  the  first  secretary.  The  Dc- 
partment's  quarters  id  Wa^ungton  are  in  a 
large  park  near  the  Washington  Monument, 
its  functions  are  expressed  by  statute  as :  *To 
acquire  and  diffuse  among- the  people  of  the 
United  States  useful  information  on  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  general 
and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  to 
procure,  propwale  and  distribute  among  the 
people  new  antTvahiaWe  seeds  and  plants";  but 
sdendfic  and  administrative  duties  have  been 
[leaped  upon  it  till  it  has  become  not  only  an 
enormous  workshop  and  musetmi  of  every  class 
of  sdeutiiic  research  relating  to  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  and  that  of  agricultural  animals,  but 
an  estabUshment  of  practical  services  in  trade 
and  commerce,  quarantine,  statistics,  tree- 
planting,  road-mafcing,  irrigation,  insecticides 
and  almost  everythinK  that  can  aftect  the  inter- 
ests of  those  engaged  in  raising  and  marketing 
all  articles  that  grow  from  the  ground  or  living 
things  that  feed  on  them.  Even  the  Weather 
Bureau  was  transferred  to  it,  in  1891,  from  the 
War  Department 

Its  cost  is  over  $20,000,000  a  year,  of  which 
about  $2,200,000  goes  to  extension  work.  The 
detailed  statement-  below  will  give  a  full  con- 
spectus of  its  activities. 

Org.\nizatioh  Am>  Functions. 

Office  of  Ihe  Secretary. — Supervision  of  pub- 
lic business  relating  to  the  agricultural  indutfry 
and  management  of  department  subdivisions; 
advisory  supervision  over  government  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations;  control  of  quaran- 
tine stations  for  imported  cattle  and  of  inter- 
state cattle  quarantine,  including  inspection  of 
cattle  ships;  also  carrying  into  effect  the  inter- 
state game  laws  and  those  on  importation  of 
noxious  animals,  with  authority  to  control  that 
of  other  animals. 

The  Weather  Bureau.—  Records  daily  exist- 
ing atmospheric  conditions  and  formulates 
therefrom  —  for      distribution  —  forecasts      of 

erobablc  weather  during  the  succeeding  48 
Durs.  It  maintains  a  central  oiBce  in  Wash- 
ingtoiL  and  197  subordinate  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  West  Indies,  whose  work  ts 
supplemented  by  the  services  of  4,500  voluntary 
observers.  It  also  receives  daily  telepraidiic 
reports  of  observations  in  Canada^  Mexico,  the 
Azores  and  the  western  coast  of  Europe. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. —  Investi- 
gates the  nature  and  prevention  oi  commimi- 
caUe  diseases  dangerous  to  live  stock,  and 
takes  measures  for  their  extirpation;  inspects 
live  stock  and  their  food  products  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  also  the  transitort  ves- 
sels for  exerted  and  quarantine  stations  for 
imported  animals;  disseminates  information  on 
our  dairy  interests  and  their  foreign  maikets; 
and  reports  onour  animal  industries  and  means 
of  improving  them. 

The  Bureau  of  Cfcemirtry.— Studies  the 
chemical  problems  of  agriculture;  soils,  fer- 
tilizers and  irrigation  waters;  agricultural 
products  and  industries;  insecticides  and  fun^- 
cUles;  foods  of  man  and  beast;  taw  materi^s, 
products  and  processes  of  agricultural-chemical 


industries;  chemical  relations .  wUch  modify 
the  results  of  environment  —  as  soil,  latitud^ 
altitude  and  meteorological  cwidilions — on 
agricultural  products ;  inspects  food  proditcts 
imported  or  for  export;  and  examines  quality 
of  materials  used  in  road  construction.  Tlia 
chemical  problems  of  other  departments  are 
turned  over  to  iL  It  has  under  its  charge  the 
inspection  of  foods  and  drugs,  as  aumorized 
by  the  Pure  Food  Act. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.— Stn^et 
plant  life  in  relation  to  agriculture,  including 
vegetable,  pathological  and  phvsiolc^cal,  bo- 
tamcal,  jpomologiad,  grass  and  torage  plant  in- 
vestigations and  experiments ;  has  charge  of 
experimental  gardens  and  grounds,  die  Arling- 
ton experimental  farm,  Congressional  seed,  dis- 
tribution, seed  and  plant  introduction  and'tea- 
ctilture  exftrnmentA, 

Forest  Service. —  Prepares  and  executes 
fhzii  for  conservative  lombering  of  wood- 
lands, public  or  private;  investigates  trees  and 
methods  for  planting,  and  ^ves  practical  assist-' 
ance  to  tree-planters ;  studies  commercially  vat- 
tiable  trees  for  their  special  uses  in  forestry, 
and  the  relations  between  forests  and  fire, 
grazing,  lumbering,  stream  flow  and  irrigation ; 
maintains  a  photographic  laboratory  and  col- 
lection and  a  library.  On  1  July  1915  it  had 
tmder  its  administration  162,773,280  acres  of 
national  forest  land. 

The  Bureau  of  5oii*.— Studies  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  soils,  and  materials  and 
methods  of  arti6cial  fertilisation,  with  their  In- 
fluence on  the  original  soils;  classifies  and  mapt 
soils  in  agricultural  districts  to  show  the  di^ 
tribution  of  soil  types  for  adaptability  to  cer- 
tain crops  and  their  management;  investigates 
alkali  problems  and  their  relations  to  irrigation 
and  seepage  waters;  reclamation  of  abandoned 
lands;  studies  tobacco  soils  and  methods  of  cul- 
tivation and  curing,  introduction  of  improved 
varieties  and  methods  of  exerting  tobacco. 
The  total  area  covered  by  detailed  soil  surveys 
in  the  United  States  from  1899,  when  the  -worfc 
was  begun,  to  30  June  1915  amotmts  to  369,92B 
square  miles. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.— Coi\eca 
and  digests  statistics  of  ^fricultural  production;  - 
area  ananally  sown  to  each  of  tbe  teadiiw 
crops,  their  condition  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  the  quantitative  results  at  close  of  the 
crop  year,  and  estimated  farm  value  1  Decem- 
ber. Supplementarity  it  collects  periodical  in- 
formation on  minor  crops  of  importance, 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  the  principal  for- 
eign crops.  The  stt>ck  of  com,  wheat  and  oats 
on  United  States  farms  at  certain  regular  fixed 
dates  is  estimated,  with  the  proportion  shipped 
out  of  the  county  where  grown ;  the  numoer 
and  value,  by  species,  of  animals  on  United 
States  farms  at  the  beginning  of  each  yiar, 
and  the  aimual  losses  irtxa  olstase  ana  en^ 
posure  j  also  the  annual  clip  of  wool  and  aver- 
— *-  — ""-r  of  fleeces,  by  States  and  Territories. 


The  Diviiion  of  Pabficoft oM.— This  is  1 
publishing  house  of  the  Department  It  I 
general  dbarge  and  assignment  of  expendifu: 
under  the  appropriation  for  printing  and  ■' 
tributing    agricultural   documents,   pivpan 


documents,   pi«pan>tioti 
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and  distribution  of  the  'Year-Book,'  'Farmers' 
Bulletins,'  and  other  bulletins,  reports  and  cir- 
culars; supervises  the  Department's  printing 
and  binding  in  the  government  printing  office; 
prepares  the  drawings  for  illustrations,  and 
prepares  and  distributes  official  information  and 
advance  nodces  to  aericultural  writers.  During 
1915  the  Division  issued  913  new  bulletins, 
pamphlets,  circulars,  reports  and  documents  of 
all  kinds,  the  printed  copies  aggregating  26,- 
49W61. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology.— Stages  the 
entire  field  of  insect  life  in  its  relation  to  hu- 
manity; primarily,  insects  injurious  directly  to 
man,  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  ana  to 
stored  products;  the  geographic  distribution  of 
such  insects,  and  their  relations  to  climate.  It 
conducts  field  and  laboratory  experiments  with 
different  classes  of  remedies,  and  reports  there- 
on. It  also  studies  beneficial  insects  —  both 
those  which  are  the  source  of  industries,  like 
the  honey-bee,  the  stUcwonn  and  the  fig-fertilii- 
Ing  insect  and  those  indirectly  beneficial  by 
preying  on  injurious  ones.  It  makes  large  col- 
lections  of  insects  and  of  insectiddal  machin- 
ery and  chemicals. 

Tkt  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. —  Studies 
the  geographic  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  maps  the  natural  life  zones  of  the 
coimtry;  also  investigates  the  economic  rela- 
tions of  birds  and  mammals,  recommends  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  beneficial  and  the 
destruction  of  injurious  species,  and  carries 
into  effect  the  Federal  laws  concerning  the  im- 
portation of  wild  birds  and  other  wild  animals. 


ntering  —  Investigates  the  United  States  system 
of  road  management  and  the  best  methods  of 
road-making  and  maintenance ;  experiments  <m 
best  methods  of  road-building  and  analyzes 
chemical  and  physical  qualities  of  road  mate- 
rials; co-operates  with  agricultural  colleges, 
experiment  stations  and  local  authorities  in 
budding  short  sectious  of  road  as  object  les- 
sons, and  conducts  invesdgations  into  proper 
methods  of  irrigation  and  drainage. 

The  Division  of  Accounts  dnd  Disburse- 
menls. —  Audits  ana  pays  all  accounts  and  ad- 
justs claims  against  the  Department ;  decides 
Joestions  involving  the  expenditure  of  public 
unds;  prepares  advertisements,  schedules  and 
contracts  for  annual  supplies,  leases,  agree- 
ments, letters  of  authority  and  all  letters  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Department  of 
justice;  issues  requisitions  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  requests  for  transportation;  pre- 
pares the  annual  estimates  of  appropriations, 
etc. 

The  Library. — The  Ubrurian  purchases  books 
and  periodicals,  supervises  their  arrangement 
and  cataloguing,  and  has  charge  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  catalogues,  indexes,  bibliographies, 
etc. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board. — Established  to 
administrate  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  20 
Aug,  1912,  regulating  the  entry  of  foreign 
nursery  stock  and  other  plant  products  into 
the  United  States  and  providing  for  domestic 
and  foreign  quarantines  on  accotmt  of  plant 
diseases  and  insect  pests. 

Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  OrgatiitaHon. — 
Enforces  an  act  of  18  Aug.  1914, which  taxes 
the  privilege  of  dealing  on  exchanges,  boards 


of  trade  and  similar  places  in  contracts  of 
sale  of  cotton  for  future  deliveiy,  whose  object 
is  to  curb  speculation.  The  omce  also  mbkes 
a  study  of  co-operative  organizations  among 
farmers  with  the  object  of  extending  such  or- 
ganization more  widely  and  it  requires  and 
spreads  information  regarding  improved 
methods  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
farm  products. 

States  Relations  Service. — A  department 
which  was  formally  established  by  Secretary 
Houston  on  1  July  1915,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Act  of  8  May  191^ 
providing  for  a  wide  extension  of  the 
co-operative  activities  carried  on  with  the 
various  State  colleges  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  Smith-Lever  act  appropriates  money  as 
follows:  The  sum  of  $10,000  of  Federal  funds 
is  granted  to  each  of  the  48  States.  In  addition 
to  the  $480,000,  the  act  appropriates  for  1915-16 
$600,000  additional,  which  will  be  increased  an- 
nually by  $500,000  until  1923,  when  the  annual 
government  appropriation  will  be  $4,580,000. 
The  additional  appropriation  is  divided  among 
the  States  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  rural 
population  of  each  State  bears  in  relation  to  Che 
rural  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
Each  State,  on  its  part,  must  grant  a  sum  of 
money  toward  the  funds  equal  in  amoimt  to 
the  Federal  grant.  The  money  from  the  States 
will  bring  the  joint  extension  work  funds  up  to 
$1,680,000  in  1916.  In  addition  to  all  these  pro- 
visions, however,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will,  during  1916,  spend  from  its  own  ap- 
propriations $1,025,000  for  farmers'  co-operative 
demonstration  work  and  other  field  instruction 
in  special  subjects. 

The  new  States  Relations  Service  will  in- 
clude within  its  jurisdiction  the  former  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  which  superintends  the 
work  of  the  experiment  stations  and  sends  its 

C agents  all  over  the  world  in  search  of  useful 
ant  life  that  may  be  introduced  into  the 
nited  States.  Since  the  Service  was  estab- 
lished all  the  States  have  assented  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Smitii-Lever  act.  A  single  a^- 
cultural  college  in  each  State  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  beneficiary  of  this  act.  In  several 
where  the  college  is  not  coeducational  a  co- 
operative arrangement  for  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics has  been  made  with  the  State  college 
for  women.  All  the  State  agricultural  collies 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  States  Relations 
Service  nave  entered  into  co-operative  relations 
With  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  46 
States  these  institutions  and  the  Department  are 
conducting  all  their  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  under  the  terms  of 
a  general  'memorandum  of  understanding 
which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  a  great  variety  of 
co-operative  project  agreements. 

One  of  the  diief  works  which  is  being  aa- 
dertaken  is  the  establishment  of  the  *coim^ 
agent"  system.  The  county  agent  is  an  agri- 
cultural expert  who  acts  as  the  joint  repre- 
sentative of  the  local  community,  the  State 
throu(^  its  agricultural  college  and  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  functions  of  the  county  agent  are 
various;  he  advises  the  individual  fanners  in 
their  work,  instructing  them  in  all  modem  and 
scientific  methods  of  planting  or  stock  rairing, 
as^sts  them  in  the  buyit^  of  didr  supplies  o~ 
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a  co-operative  basis  and  advises  them  in  the 
narketiiig  of  their  products.  His  business  is, 
in  fact,  to  do  all  in  bis  power  to  further  the 
interests  of  his  local  community  as  an  asricul- 
lural  centre.  Already  1,200  counties  have  es- 
tablished such  county  agent  headnuarters.  An- 
odier  line  of  extension  vvork  which  will  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  States  Relations  Serv- 
ice is  the  organization  of  agricultural  clubs 
among  school  children,  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  same  ia 
true  of  the  demonstrations  in  domestic  eco- 
nomics, which  will  now  be  extended  to  the  col- 
leges which  number  ^rls  among  their  students. 

The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  relative  attention  that  is  faemg  paid  to  the 
various  fields  of  this  work.  Of  a  total  of 
$4,782,270  the  following  sums  will  be  spent  on : 
Administration,  $391,652 ;  ptIblication^  $107,- 
980;  county  agents,  $2,497,426;  home  demon- 
stration. $542,732;  movable  schools,  $218,000; 
school  children's  dubs,  $236,917.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  largest  item,  over  one-half  of  the 
total,  is  county  agent  work.  The  rest  of  the 
appropriation  will  be  spent  in  minor  sums  on 
ptg,  noultry  and  live-stock  associations. 

JOHW  H.  CoRNYN, 
Editoriat  Slaff  of  The  Americana. 

AGRIGSNTUM,  agrt-j^n'tiim,  a  town  in 
Sicily,  of  which  this  was  the  Roman  name,  the 
Greek  name  having  been  Agragas  and  the  mod- 
em Italian  name  being  Girgenli.  It  is  thou^t 
to  have  been  founded  liy  Dorian  colonists  about 
582  B.C.  Its  situation  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  island  was  peculiarly  strong  and  impos- 
it^,  standing  as  it  did  on  a  bare  and  precipitous 
rock  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


s  adorned  with  splendid  temples  and  public 
buildings.  Among  Sicilian  towns  it  was  second 
only  to  Syracuse.  In  406  s.c.  the  city  received 
a  blow  from  which  its  dignity  and  power  never 
recovered,  in  its  capture  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  we  do  cot  hear 
much  of  the  town,  which,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  always  prosperous,  havingrnines  as 
well  as  the  most  tertile  territory.  The  town 
is  celebrated  in  Greek  history  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  famous  philosopher  unpedocles,  and  the 
celebrated  and  almost  legendary  tyrant  Phalaris 
was  ruler  there  —  in  what  capacity  is  not  clearly 
recorded.  In  the  history  of  fine  arts  Agragas 
was  famous  as  the  centre  of  a  school  of  sculp- 
ture and  refined  architecture.  We  still  have 
vestiges  of  this  in  the  extraordinary  group  of 
temples,  that  dedicated  to  Hera  Lacinia;  that 
called  "Temple  of  Concord,*  a  remarkably  well- 
preserved  monument  of  the  Doric  style;  that 
called  "Temple  of  Hercules,"  much  ruined ; 
and,  finally,  the  gigantic  Temple  of  Zeus,  a 
building  wholly  unique  in  Grecian  art  as  liv- 
ing columns  engaged  in  the  walls  of  the  cellar 
and  a  great  interior  evidently  treated  as  a  pub- 
lic halL 

AGRIMONY  (Agrimoitia),  a  genuc  of 
idants  belonging  to  the  family  Rosacer,  distin- 
guished from  the  other  genera  of  the  same  tribe 
Oioietr)  tw  having  but  two  carpels  enclosed  in 
me  deep  tune  of  the  calyx,  from  7  to  20  stamens 
and  small  notched  petals.  A.  enpatoria,  or  com- 
mon agrimony,  is  an  erect,  haiiy,  herbaceous 
plant,  native  of  Europe.  Several  species  arc 
widely  distributed  in  eastern  North  America. 


AGRIPPA  VON  NETTE8HEIH,  Hda- 
rich  ConieliaB,  a  versatile  German  diplomat, 
historian,  philosopher  and  author :  b.  Cologne, 
14  Sept  1486;  d.  Grenoble,  18  Feb,  1S35.  He 
led  a  remarlubly  diversified  life  in  France, 
Italy,  Switierland  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
wrote  among  other  works:  'De  Occulta  Philo- 
saphia>  (1510)  which  describes  and  defends 
magic;  'Dc  Nobilitate  et  Prsecellentia  Feminci 
Sexus,'  dedicated  to  Margaret  of  Burgundy 
(1532)  ;  and  'De  Incertitudine  et  Vanitate 
Scientarium  et  Artium,  atquc  ExceUentia  Verbi 
Dei  Declamatio'  (1527),  a  satire  on  sciences 
and  on  the  pretensions  of  scientists.  Consult 
Morley,  H.,  'Life  of  H.  C.  Asrippa,'  (London 
1856) ;  Prost,  A.,  'Comeille  .^^ppe,  sa  vie  et 
ses  oeuvrcs'   (Paris  1881). 

AGRIPPA  I  and  II.  See  Herod  Agrifpa 
I;  H^D  Agrippa.II. 

AGROPYRON,  a  genus  of  grasses  includ- 
ing about  50  species,  mostly  perennials.  The 
best  known  are  A.  repens,  couch  grass  or 
tvritch  grass;  A.  canintim,  bearded  wheat- 
grass  ;  A.  divergeftt,  wire  bunch  grass ;  A. 
pseudo~rtpen3,  western  couch  grass,  and  A. 
lenentm,  slender  wheat  grass.  A,  repent  is 
in  some  districts  considered  a  pest  to  agricul- 
ture. It  is  extremely  hard  to  eradicate.  It  is 
considered  a  good  hay  grass  in  western  United 
States,  The  species  are  common  in  America, 
Europe  and  Australia.  A.  repens  is  considered 
a  good  binder  grass  for  railroad  embankments 
and  places  liable  to  washouts  and  its  roots  are 
used  in  medicine,  harit^  aperient  properties. 

AGTELEK,  6^te-l«k,  or  AGGTELBK, 
Hungary,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Gomor,  40 
miles  southwest  of  Kaschau,  on  the  road  from 
Budapest  to  Dobsina.  Pop,  500.  It  is  a  famous 
tourist  resort  on  account  of  the  neighboring 
Baradla  ("steaming  place*)  stalactite  cavern, 
which  with  its  remarkable  chamber,  passages . 
and  subterranean  stream  extends  underground 
for  over  five  miles. 

AGUADILLA,  a'gwa-denya,  Porto  Rico, 
capital  of  a  municipality  on  the  western  coast, 
near  the  northern  extremity,  20  mites  by  rail 
from  Mayaguez.  The  town,  founded  in  1775, 
is  well  built  on  a  spacious  bay  farming  an 
excellent  trading  outlet  for  the  sugar,  totacco, 
coEIee,  cocoanuts,  etc.,  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
district  Pop,  of  municipality  21,500;  of  town 
6v20a 

AGUADO,  4-Ewa'dd,  Alejandro  Harla, 
Mar<}itJB  de  las  UarismaB  del  Guadalquivir, 
Spanish  financier  and  millionaire:  b.  Seville, 
29  June  1784;  d.  Gijon.  14  April  1842.  Of 
Jewish  parentage,  he  early  became  a  soldier, 
fighting  in  the  war  for  Spanish  independence. 
Entiled,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1815  and  in  colonial 
trade  and  banking  with  Cuba  and  Mexico  ac- 
quired great  wealth.  From  1823  to  1831  he 
n^otiated  four  loans  which  saved  Spain  from 
bankruptcy.  For  these  services  he  was  en- 
nc^led  by  Ferdinand  Vll.  He  acquired  large 
estates  in  France  and  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  in  1828.  He  left  a  fortune  of  over 
$12,000,000  (60,000,000  francs),  and  a  collec- 
tion of  splendid  pictures  which  were  acquired 
by  the  French  government. 

AGUAS  CALIENTES,  a'gw^s  kalS-en'tits, 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  name,  or 
the  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  860 
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miles  south  of  El  Paso,  Tex,  364  miles  north 
of  the  Gty  of  Mexico  and  415  miles  northwest 
of  Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Elevation 
6,106  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  especially  noted 
for  its  hot  springs  (the  name  Aguas  Calientes 
si^ifies  hot  waters),  which  have  been  highly 

finzed  ever  since  their  discovery.  Here  are 
ocated  the  principal  shops  and  one  of  the  divi- 
sion headquaners  of  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
road, the  result  of  which  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  considerable  colony  of  Americans. 
Here,  also,  ts  located  one  of  the  greatest  silver- 
copper  smelting  plants  in  the  world,  emplo^ng 
a  great  number  of  men  and  adding  materially 
to  the  business  prosperity  of  the  community. 
in  the  dty  and  its  immediate  vicinitj^  are 
several  woolen  factories,  a  flouring  mill,  a 
starch  factory  and  other  important  manufactur- 
PerhapE    the    most    notable 


making  of  drawnworlc  table  cloths,  napkins, 
doilie^  handkerchiefs  dress  trimmings  and  ac- 
cessones  of  every  description,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  female  population  is 
employed.  Imposing  church  edifices  and  beauti' 
ful  parks  or  plazas  greet  the  eye  on  every 
side.  The  cause  of  education, —  both  primary 
and  'advanced, —  has  long  received  great  atten- 
tion in  Aguas  Calientes.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions are  most  creditable,  not  only  in  numbers 
and  capacity  but  in  the  thoroughness  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  the  professors  ^nd  teachers  by 
whom  they  are  conducted.  The  local  financial 
institution  —  the  Bank  of  Aguas  Clientes, —  has 
a  capital  of  $600,000.  The  National  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico  maintain 
branches  here,  and  there  is  an  Mency  of  the 
Bank  of  Zacatecas.  The  library  of  the  Institute 
of  Sciences  contain  over  4,000  volumes.  As  a 
place  of  residence  the  city  has  long  been  a  prime 

AGUE.    See  Malabia. 

AGUESSEAU,  ^'gi-so,  Henri  Pranfoit  d', 

chancellor  of  France:  b.  1668;  d.  1751.  Accord- 
ing to  Voltaire,  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  Frenchmen  and  his  long  and  honorable 
career  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  his  defense 
of  the  Gallican  Church  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  in  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  the 
'Unieenitus"  i>apal  bull,  favored^  by  Lxiuis  XIV 
and  nis  councilors.  He  also  ranks  high  as  a 
reformer  of  French  jurisprudence.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Pardessus,  J.  M., 
was  published  in  16  volumes  (Paris  1818-20). 
Consult  Butler,  C,  'Memoir  of  the  Life  of  H.  F. 
d',^uesseau>   (London  1830). 

AGUILAR  y  CORREA,  a'ge-lar,  Antonio, 
H«rqu£n  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo,  Spanish 
statesman:  b.  Madrid,  Spain.  30  June  1824;  d, 
1909.  He  studied  law  in  the  universities  of 
Seville  and  Madrid,  then  became  prominent  in 
the  politics  of  the  Union  Liberal  parly.  His  first 
oflke  was  that  of  governor  of  Madrid  and 
durii.g  his  term  of  office  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  severity  against  vice.  He  next  be- 
came minister  of  public  works,  then  minister 
of  the  interior.  On  the  downfall  of  his  politi- 
cal party.  22  June  1866.  he  assisted  in  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  revolution,  which  was  success- 
ful. In  1873  he  was  sent  as  the  representative 
of  Spain  to  France.  After  the  restoration  he 
recognized  Alfonso  XII.     In    1883  he  passed 


over  to  the  opposition  and  the  following  year  was 
elected  'Concejal'  for  Madrid.  On  the  death 
of  the  King,  Alfonso  XII,  his  party  returned 
to  power  and  he  was  elected  deputy  tor  Madrid 
and  Lucena.  In  18S9  he  became  minister  of 
state,  but  a  year  later  his  party  fell  from  power. 
Late  in  18^,  under  the  presidenqr  of  Sagasta, 
he  was  again  made  minister  of  state  which 
position  he  resigned  a  few  months  later  in 
order  to  be  elected  president  of  the  congress, 
a  position  he  held  until  March  1895,  when 
Shasta  fell  from  power.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  congress  of  deputies. 
Aguilar  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
01  Moral  Sciences  and  Politics  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History;  and  was  for  a  time 
director  of  both. 

AGUILAR,  Grac^  An^o-Hebrew  author: 
b.  London,  2  June  1816;  d.  Frank fort-on- Main, 
16  Sept  1847.  <The  Spirit  of  Judaism'  (1842)  ; 
'The  Jewish  Faith>  (1846)  and  'Home  Influ- 
ence* (1846),  of  which  over  30  editions  were 
usued,  are  her  chief  worics.  'The  Vale  of 
Cedars,  (1850)  ;  <A  Mother's  Recompense' 
(18S0)  and  <The  Days  o£  Bruce>  (1852), 
edited  by  her  mother,  appeared  after  her  death. 

AGUILAR  DB  LA  FRONTBRA,  a'gMar 
dah  li  frou-ta'r^  Spain,  dty  of  Cordova 
province,  Andalusia,  on  the  river  Cabra,  26 
miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Cordova.  A  former 
fortified  town  on  the  Moorish '  frontier,  it 
has  an  interesting  history.  Its  modem 
imporiance  is  derived  from  its  olives  and 
wmte  MontiUa  wine  and  the  thriving  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  trade  earned  on. 
Pop.  13,000. 

AGUILAS,  a'gS-l93,  Spain,  seaport  town 
of  Murcia  province  on  the  Mediterranean,  the 
terminus  of  the  Huercal-Overa  Railway,  38 
miles  southwest  of  Cartagena.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial outlet  for  the  iron,  minerals  and  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  region,  and  imports 
large  quantities  of  coal.     Pop.  16^(XK}. 


Beranger':  b.  Salamanca,  2  Nov.  1S29;  d.  Mad- 
rid, 1  July  1881.  After  a  medical  course  at 
home  be  became  a  Madrid  journalist  (1843) 
and  an  important  ofhdal  under  Liberal  govern- 
ments; later  a  director  of  the  Madrid  ArduM)- 
logical  Museum.  His  bold  indsive  editorials 
endeavored  to  instil  fervid  national  patriotism 
into  the  masses,  an  aim  also  of  his  poems  like 
'National  Echoes'  and  'Satires.'  His  'Elegies' 
(1862)  were  masterpieces  translated  into  nearly 
all  European  languages.  He  wrote  also  'The 
Book  of  the  Fatherland'  (1869)  ;  "A  Christmas 
Legend'  (1872) ;  'The  Modem  Arcadia' ;  col- 
lection3  of  novelettes,  etc. 

AGUILLON,  da'gi-lyon',  FrtnfioU  tf,  Bel- 
gian Jesuit,  philosopher  and  mathematidan :  b. 
1566;  d.  1617.  He  became  rector  of  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Antwerp  and  was  the  author  of  an 
important  work  on  optics,  containing  the  earli- 
est description  of  stereographic  prindples,  pub- 
lished in  6  volumes  (Antwerp  1613). 

AGUIHALDO,  i'ge-nal-do,  EtnlUo,  leader 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  Philippine  insurrection 
of  1896,  and  their  chief  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  of  1898:  b,  Imus  1870  of  Chinese  and 
Tagalog  parentage.  His  father  was  a  planter 
and  he    received  his    early   education    at    the 
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came  the  protegi  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  and 
for  a  time  a  student  id  tlie  metucai  aepartment 
of  the  Pontifical  Universit}^  of  Manila.  In 
1888  he  had  some  confiict  with  the  authorities 
and  went  to  Hongkong,  there  becoming  inter- 
ested in  military  aSairs  and  acquiring  a  knowl- 
ed^  of  warfare.  He  quickly  learned  some- 
iiung  of  the  English,  French  and  Chinese  lan- 
guages, together  with  various  native  tongiies, 
achieved  a  reputation  .for  intelligence,  ability. 
shrewdness  and  diplomacy  and  had  a  ^rsonal 
magnetism  which  gave  him  great  influence 
among  his  countrymen.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion  against  Spanish  authority  in  1896 
Aguinaldo  became  a  commanding  figure  with 
the  insurgents.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
diplomatic  partVj  which  succeeded  in  making 
s  with  the  Spanish  (jovemmetit,  the  latter 


quarreled  with  his  associates  in  Hon^ong 
over  the  division  of  this  money  and  went  to 
Singapore,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
United  States  consu]  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  On  the  representations  of  the  con- 
sul Commodore  Dewey  telegraphed  to  have 
Aguinaldo  sent  to  him  and  the  insurgent  leader 
arrived  at  Caviti  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay.  A^inaldo  was  given  oppartnnity 
to  organize  the  Filipinos  against  the  Spanish 
authority ;  but  no  promises  were  made  to  him 
and  the  insurgents  were  never  cffidally  recog- 
niied  by  the  Americans.  Friction  early  arose 
and  the  Americans  protested  against  the  cmel 
treatment  of  Spanish  prisoners  by  the  Filipinos, 
The  strain  became  serious  at  the  capture  of 
Manila,  the  insursents  claiming  the  right  to 
sack  the  dty,  whi<£  the  Americans  denied.  On 
12  June  1898  Aguinaldo  organized  a  so-called 
Filipino  repubUt^  with  himself  '  as  president, 
but  very  soon  proclaimed  himself  dictator.  He 
protested  against  the  Spanish- American  treaty 
of  peace,  which  ceded  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  die  United  States,andclaimeddieindepend- 
cnce  of  the  islands.  Organizing  an  extensive 
conspiracy  among  the  native  population  of 
Manila,  he  ordered  the  complete  massacre  of  the 
Americans,  together  with  the  entire  Europom 
population  of  the  dty,  while  yet  at  peace  with 
them.  The  plot  was  discovered  in  time  and 
failed.  The  intention  of  Aguinaldo  to  oroose 
by  force  the  American  occupation  had  Eieen 
growinff  increasingly  evident  and  on  the  evening 
of  4  Feb.  1899  his  forces  attacked  the  American 
lines  in  the  subuihs  of  Manila.  The  news  of 
this  overt  action  caused  the  prompt  ratification 
of  the  Spanish- American  treaty  l^  the  United 
States  Senate  Aguinaldo  made  a  determined 
resistance  to  the  Americans  and  the  rainy  sea- 
sou  soon  prevented  the  latter  from  following 
up  thdr  uniform  successes  in  the  open  field; 
but  early  in  1900  organized  insurrection,  which 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Ta^alog  nationality, 
was  broken  up,  Aguinaldo  dnven  into  hiding 
and  his  correspondence,  order  books,  etc,  cap- 
tured by  General  Funston,  who  captured  Agui- 
naldo himself  at  Palawan,  Luzon,  23  March 
1901.  On  2  April  he  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Consult  Wildman,  'Aguinaldo'  (Boston 
1901);    'Agninaldo   et    les   Philippins*    (Paris 


AGULHAS,  a-gool'yas.  Cape,  the  most 
southern  point  of  Africa^  hes  about  100  miles 
east  southeast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  lat  34°  49'  S.;  long.  20°  0'  40"  E. 
The  point  is  very  dangerous  for  ships ;  fogs 
are  frequent,  the  currents  are  uncertain  and 
there  are  many  rocks  to  seaward 

AGUR,  a-goor',  the  name  of  an  unknown 
Hebrew  sage  mentioned  only  in  Proverbs  xxx, 
1.  There  he  is  called  the  son  of  Jakeh.  Much 
discussion  has  arisen  concerning  the  name.  - 
Jerome  and  many  Jewish  rabbis  of  his  time 
held  the  name  to  be  a  pseudonym  used  symbol- 
ically. Agur  is  not  mentioned  as  the  author 
but  as  the  collector  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  he  was  one  of  Heze- 
kiah's  men.  Another  theory  is  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  Queen  of  Massa,  whose  kingdom 
was  located  near  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

AGUTI.    See  AcnuTi. 

AHAB.  King  of  Israel  87S-8S3  (?)  n-c.,  son 
and  successor  of  Omri  (1  Kings  xvi-xxii).  He 
found  his  kingdom  in  extreme  peril;  whole 
districts  in  the  north  had  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  growing  Syrian  Idngdom  with  capital  at 
Damascus  which  menaced  its  very  life;  and 
Moab  and  Edom  were  possessions  only  to  be 
held  down  by  force,  with  Syria  constantly  indt* 
ing  them  to  revolt.  He  proved  a  prince  of  great 
energy  and  ability;  twice  he  drove  back  Ben- 
hadad  of  Damascus  and  he  held  down  Moab 
with  a  strong  hand,  crushing  a  wholesale  insur- 
rection, as  proved  by  the  inscription  on  the 
Moabite  Stone  (qv.)  ;  he  made  the  kingdom  o£ 
Judah  an  ally  and  perhaps  a  vassal,  and  gained 
at  least  the  neutrality  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom  of  Tyre  by  marry- 
ing the  Princess  JezebcL  Unfortunately^  tins 
involved  letting  her  establish  the  worship  of 
the  Tyrian  Baal,  called  Melkart,  and  mad^  the 
extremist*  of  the  Yahwi  priesthood  his  irrecoa- 
dlable  enemies  and  defamers.  Yet  he  was  no 
deserter  of  Yahw4  but  merely  a  cool  politician, 
who  felt  that  his  Erst  duty  to  his  country  ana 
even  to  its  national  religion  was  to  save  it  from 
absorption  in  Syria,  which  would  end  Israel 
and  the  Vahwi  cult  at  once;  and  400  priests  of 
Yahwe  prophesied  before  him  previous  to  his 
last  campaign.  His  entire  internal  policy  has 
been  blackened  by  the  affair  of  Naboth's  vine- 
yard, and  Jezebel  is  a  name  of  execratioiL 
Certainly  the  judidal  murder  was  a  great  crime,  ' 
but  it  shows  at  least  that  even  an  Oriental 
monarch  ^?S0  years  ago  could  not  expropriate 
an  obstinate  holder  by  sheer  violence;  defiance 
of  royal  .orders  was  not  as  safe  to  let  go  for  a 
precedent  then  as  now  and  more  than  one  king 
has  had  his  hand  forced  b^  his  queen.  Nor  in 
fact  did  these  things  prejudice  the  larger  in- 
terests of  his  reign.  In  854  we  find  him  strange- 
ly allied  with  his  old  enemy  Ben-badad  against 
bhaimaneser  (q.v.)  of  Assyria,  though  one 
would  suppose  he  would  gladly  have  seen  Blu- 
hadad  crushed,  and  Assyria  was  no  immediate 
danger;  possibly  he  was  menaced  from  oiier 
qiiarters  and  dared  rot  refuse.  At  any  rate, 
Shalmaneser  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the 
allies  at  Kargar  near  the  Oronles  in  854  and 
Ahab  recovered  liberty  of  action  if  he  had  lost 
it;  for  the  next  year  he  engaged  in  a  new 
campaign  against  Ben-hadad,  in  alliance  with 
Jehoshaphat,  King  of  Judah,  and  was  killed  in 
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battle.  The  Biblical  narrative  is  taken  from 
two  oiq>osed  sources;  one  embodying  the  pop- 
ular tradition  oE  Ataab  as  a  brave,  capable  and 
popular  king,  the  other  the  priestly  view  of 
him  as  a  bad  man  and  monarch.  His  contest 
with  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii-xix)  is  a  picturesque 
rendering  of  the  latter. 

AHASUSRUS,  a-hiz'u-«'nis,  ScHpture 
history,  a  king  of  Persia,  the  husband  of  Esther, 
to  whom  the  Scriptures  ascribe  a  singular  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  from  extirpation,  which 
they  commemorate  to  this  day  by  an  annual 
feast,  that  of  Parim,  preceded  by  what  is 
called  the  fast  of  Esther.  Different  opinions 
iave  been  entertained  as  to  which  of  the  IdnRs 
of  Persia  mentioned  in  other  historical  bo<£s 
may  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Bible.  He  is 
probablv  the  same  as  Xerxes.  Ahasuerus  is 
also  a  Scripture  name  for  Cambyses,  the  son 
of  Cyrus  (Ezra  iv,  6)  and  for  Astyages 
King  of  the  Medes  (Dan.  ix,  I).  The  word 
Ahasuerus  is  merely  the  Latin  form  of  the  He- 
brew Ashashverosh  and  is  believed  by  some  to 
he  a  transcription  of  the  Persian  Khsbayarsfaa 
(•venerable  Idng*)  and  this  name  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
an  appellative,  so  that  its  application  by  for- 
eigners, like  the  lews,  to  different  royal  person- 
ages is  explained. 

AHAVA,  i-h^-v]!,  the  name  of  a  stream  and 
a  district  or  town  in  Babylonia,  mentioned  in 
Uie  book  of  Ezra.  The  river  was  probably 
one  of  the  canals  of  the  Euphrates  near  the 
city  of  Babylon.  On  its  banks  Ezra  assembled 
his  company  and  camped  for  three  days  be- 
fore returning  to  Jerusalem.  The  site  and  the 
river  still  remain  unidentified  although  many 
conjectures  have  been  made.  In  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  First  Esdras  the  name  is  given 
as  Theras. 

AHAZ,  th«  Uth  King  of  Judah,  succeeded 
his  father  Jotham.  ?42  b.c.  Forsaking  his  fa- 
ther's religion,  he  gave  himself  up  so  completely 
to  idolatry  tl^t  he  is  said  to  have  caused  his 
own  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  and 
plundered  the  temple  to  obtain  presents  for 
Tiglath-pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  whose  assist- 
ance he  desired  to  obtain.  His  powerful  ally 
freed  him  from  his  most  formidable  foes  by 
invading  Syria,  taking  Damascus,  killing  Rezin, 
the  KJi^,  transporting  the  inhabitants  of  Kir, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  Syrian  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and  by  stripping  Israel  of  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Jordan. 

AHAZIAH,  two  kings  referred  to  in  the 
Bible.  The  first  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Ahab, 
and  the  8th  King  of  Israel  from  851  to  849  B.C 
On  assuming  power  the  Moabites  refused  to 
fay  tribute,  but  before  he  could  march  against 
them  he  fell  from  a  window  of  his  palace  and 
was  badly  injured.  He  sent  messengers  to  the 
god  Baal  Zebub  of  Ekron  to  consult  him  in 
regard  to  his  injuries,  but  the  messengers  were 
met  by  Elijah,  the  Prophet  of  Yahw^  who 
sent  them  back  with  the  information  that  the 
King  would  die.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  brother  Joram.  The  second 
Ahaziah  referred  to  was  the  son  of  Jchoram 
and  of  Arab's  daughter,  Athaliah,  the  6th 
King  of  Judah.  In  2  Chron.  xxi,  17  he  is 
called  jehoahaz  and  in  2  Chron.  xxii,  6  Azariah, 
which  IS  an  error  of  transcription,  as  indicated 
by  the  Greek  version.    With  his  uncle,  Jehoram, 


he  served  in  the  tatter's  campaign  aeptnst 
Hazael,  King  -of  Syria.  Later  he  was  slain  by 
Jehu,  after  having  been  on  the  throne  only  a 

AHIKAR.  a-he-kar,  the  vizier  of  Sennach- 
erib. The  story  of  Abikar  has  recently  been 
published.  Scholars  claim  for  it  a  greater  an- 
tiquity than  that  of  the'  Book  of  Tobtt  or  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Both  seemed  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  it  Ahikar  being  childless,  adopted 
a  boy  named  Nadan  and  treated  him  as  his 
own  son.  He  was  not  worthy  of  the  care  lav- 
ished upon  him.  He  forged  treasonable  letters 
in  Ahikar' s  name,  thus  procuring  Ahikar's 
condemnation  to  death.  The  executioner  spared 
him  but  imprisoned  him.  In  time  be  was 
restored  to  roj^l  favor  and  Nadan  delivered 
to  him  for  punishment.  The  text  of  the  story 
is  in  a  volume  issued  from  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  (1898).  In  condensed  form 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Semitics  (Vol.  16). 

AHITH'OFHEL,  privy  counselor  to  King 
David,  native  of  Giloh,  in  Judxa  and  supposed 
to  be  the  grandfather  of  Bathsheba.  He  was 
implicitly  trusted  by  David  and  Absalom  and 
joined  the  latter  when  he  revolted.  It  was  he 
who  advised  Absalom  to  take  possession  of 
David's  throne  and  concubines.  In  despair  be- 
cause Absalom  took  other  advice  than  his,  he 
went  home  and  hanged  himself. 

AHMADABAD,  a'm^-d^-bad',  chief  town 
in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  India.  It  is  situated  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  river  Sabarmucti,  309  miles  north 
of  Bombay.  It  was  founded  in  1412  by  Ahmed 
Shah.  In  1818  it  came  under  British  rate.  It 
has  always  been  the  centre  of  the  skilled  handi- 
crafts, being  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk  fabrics,  objects  of  the  goldsmith's  art  and 
pottery.  It  is  now  also  the  centre  of  a  big 
trade  in  Cotton,  indigo  and  opium.  The  Jumna 
Masjid,  a  magnificent  mosque,  shoots  its  two 
lofty  minarets  above  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Here  too  b  the  mosque  of  Sujaat  Khan  and 
the  modem  Jain  temple  of  Seth  Hathi  Sinh. 
The  city  waits,  once  a  very  complete  system  of 
fortifications  and  later  fallen  into  riuns,  were 
restored  in  1834.  Ahmadabad  has  now  a  mod- 
ern system  of  water  works  installed  and  con- 
tains quite  a  number  of  educational  institutions, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Rat  Guza 
College.  The  population  is  estimated  at  a  little 
over  216,000. 

AHHBD  FUAD,  2d  Sultan  of  H^pt:  b. 
1868.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  Khedive 
Ismail  Pasha,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Hus- 
sein Kamel  (q.v.)  on  the  death  of  Hie  latter 
in  October  1917.  He  received  most  of  his  edu- 
cation in  Italy  and  is  regarded  as  a  broad- 
minded  and  progressive  ruler.  Always  noted 
for  his  consistently  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  British  connection,  he  is  expected  to  pur- 
sue the  same  steadfast  and  lo^at  policy  as  his 
predecessor.  He  is  strongly  interested  in  all 
matters  of  national  importance,  particularly 
education  and  agriculture.  He  is  the  eighth 
descendant  of  Muhammad  All,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  and  has  two  brothers  and  three 
sisters  living. 

AHMED  MIRZA,  ah'med  mir'za.  Shah  of 
Persia :  b.  Tabriz,  8  Jan.  1898.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  whom  be  succeeded  on  the 
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Persian  throne  when  the  latter  was  deposed, 
16  Tuly  1909.  Although  not  the  eldest  son,  his 
father  nominated  him  hdr-apparcnt  because 
the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  was  not  of  the 
Jadjar,  or  royal,  house. 

AHMED,  Prince,  hero  of  one  of  the  Ara- 
Inan  Nights  tales. ,  TTie  faifv  Pari-banou  gives 
him  a  tent  large  enough  to  shelter  an  array,  yet 
so  fine  in  texture  ihal  it  could  be  folded  up  and 
hidden  in  one's  pocket.  She  also  presented 
him  with  the  apple  of  Samarcand,  which  in- 
sured its  possessor  perennial  good  health. 

AHMKDNAGGAR,  a'mSd-niig'fir  an  im- 
njrtant  town  in  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay,  122  miles  east  of  Bombay,  on  abrancb 
of  the  Great  Indian  Pennlnsular  Railroad.  It 
was  founded  in  1494  ly  Ahmad  Nizam  Shah. 
During  the  reign  of  his  son,  Boorhan  Nizam 
Shah,  it  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
but  the  political  anaraiy  following  his  deau 
brought  about  its  decay.  In  1797  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  MahratUs,  but  in  1803  was 
taken  by  General  Wellesley.  The  tovm  has 
increased  in  size  and  prospered  since  coming 
into  British  possession.  It  is  noted  for  the 
carious  defense  works  that  have  been  laid 
about  it,  walls  consisting  of  prickly  pear  hedges 
20  feet  high,  so  full  of  sap  that  no  fire  can 
bum  them  and  so  thick  that  it  is  impossible  to 
force  a  way  through.  Some  fine  pieces  of  na- 
tive architecture  still  survive  the  past  glories 
of  the  town.  It  has  a  modern  water  supply, 
brought  in  by  means  of  aqueducts,  llie  popu- 
lation is  about  43,000, 

AHMED  SHAH,  ah'm^d  sha,  1st  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan:  b.  1724;  d.  1773.  He  was  a 
chief  of  the  Abdali  tribe,  but  later  extended  his 
sway  over  the  other  chieftains  by  taking  ad- 
vantaee  of  their  feuds.  He  thus  liberated 
them  Irora  the  dominion  of  Persia  and  founded 
the  Douranee  dynasty.  He  became  noted  for 
his  wealth,  among  which  was  included  the 
famous  Kohinoor  diamond.  In  1748  he  cap- 
tured Lahore  and  Kashmir  and  in  1755  de- 
feated the  Great  Mogul  and  sacked  Delhi. 

AHMED  TEWPIK  PASHA,  Turkish 
diplomat  and  statesman:  b.  1843.  Having 
served  in  the  army  some  years  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  as  minister  in  1882,  to  Berlin  as  am- 
bassador In  1884,  then  became  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  in  1895,  holding  this  office  until 
1W9.  Under  the  Young  Turk  r^me  he  was 
:^ain  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  becoming 
grand  vizier  for  a  short  time  in  1909. 

AHRENS,  Carl,  Canadian  landscape 
painter:  b.  Winiield,  OnL,  15  Feb.  1866.  A 
Norseman  by  descent^  he  studied  art  under 
William  Chase,  Edwin  Ellwell  and  Georae 
Inness  of  New  York.  One  of  his  pictures,  *The 
Day  is  Done,'  received  much  favorable  notice 
at  an  exhibition  of  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Artists  in  1890;  another,  'The  Fisherman's 
Child,'  was  pven  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
triennial  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy  in  1893:  and  still  another.  'Ripe  Com 
Time.'  was  purchased  by  the  Ontario  ^vcm- 
ment  to  hong  in  the  Parliament  buildings, 
Toronto  1896.  Afterward  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Elbert  Hubbard,  who  was  greatly 
impressed  by  his  originality  in  atmospheric  ef- 
fects, and  persuaded  him  to  throw  in  his  tot 
with  the  Roycroft  Community  at  East  Aurora, 
N,  Y.;  separating  from  them  he  spent  three 


years  painting  the  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish 
'jsions  in  southern  California.    He  returned 

Canada  in  1907.  His  distinguishing  traits 
are  his  feelinR  for  color  and  his  handling^  of  the 
problems  of  light  and  air.  His  composition  is 
always  simple  and  effective;  there  is,  however, 
no  real  resemblance  to  any  other  than  himself; 
his  s^le  is  an  amalgam  absolutely  his  own.  In 
addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above  the  fol- 
lowing are  well  known:  'Cradled  in  the  Net,^ 
'The  House  in  the  Oearing,'  'Gleam  on  the 
Woodlands,'  'The  Woodcutters,'  'The  Glow 
in  the  Woodland, '  '  Passing  Showers'  and 
'The  Coming  Storm.'  He  is  also  a  writer  of 
short  stories  for  the  periodical  press. 

AHRENS,  &'ren^  Frwu  Hdnilch  Lndolf, 
German  classical  phik>logist:  b.  1809;  d.  1881. 
For  30  years,  from  1849  to  1879,  he  was  director 
of  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover,  and  became  known 
as  an  authority  on  the  scientific  study  of  Gredc 
dialects.  His  principal  work,  an  important 
standard  treatise,  is  'De  Gratcse  Liofrue  Dia- 
lectis>  (183(M3;  new  ed.  by  Meister,  1882-^). 

AHRIHAN,  a'ri-m^n,  the  devil .  of  the 
ancient  Zoroasterian  religion.  He  is  the  head 
spirit  of  all  the  sources  of  evil.  Under  him 
are  hordes  of  Other  evil  spirits,  but  next  to  him 
come  (he  six  arch-demons,  chief  of  whom  is 
Aeshma. 

AHUACHAPAN,  i'oo-StchVpin,  a  de- 
partment of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador.  It 
is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  first  of  which 
includes  the  departmental  capital  (pop.  15,000), 
also  called  Ahuacha^in,  together  with  Apaneca, 
Ataco,  Jujutta,  Guaimanffo,  San  Pedro  Pustla 
and  Tacuba  (in  all  48,840  inhabitants),  and  the 
second  district  embraces  Atiquizaya,  San  Lo- 
renzo, Turin  and  Refugio  (all  told  15,168  in- 
habitants). It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
northwest  by  Guatemala,  on  the  east  by  the  de- 
partments of  Santa  Ana  and  Sonsonate,  and  on 
the  south  and  southwest  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  climate  is  considered  healthful,  the  agri- 
cultural products  are  uncommonly  varied,  and 
in  commerce  and  industry  this  department 
takes  the  leading  position  in  the  republic 
Total  pop.  64,008.    See  Salvadob,  El. 

AIBONITO,  jl'b5n4to,  Porto  Rico,  capital 
□f  a  municipality  of  the  Guayama  electoral  dis- 
trict, 25  miles  northeast  of  Ponce.  Coffee  and 
tobacco  are  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  town,  located  over  2,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  in  a  cool  and  healthful  situation,  is  the 
seat  of  an  acclimatizing  station  ana  sana- 
torium for  visitors.  Pop.  of  municipality,  8,600: 
of  town,  2,100. 

AICARD,  S'kar',  Jean  Franjol*  Victor, 
French  author :  b.  Toulon,  4  Feb.  1843.     Man_y 


elected  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1909. 
Among  his  later  works  arc  'Poemes  de  Pro- 
vence' (1874) ;  'La  chanson  de  I'enfant' 
(crowned  by  the  Academy  1876) ;  'Miette  et 
Nori'  (18f»)  ;  'Lamartine'  (1883)  ;  <J*sus» 
(1896-1912) ;  'Tata'  (1901-10) ;  'L'ame  d'un 
enfant'  (1903).  His  plays:  'LeKnde  du  cceur* 
(1903);  'Benjamine'  (1906);  <L'i]Iustre  Mau- 
rin'  (1908);  'Maurin  des  Maures'  (1908): 
'HoIIande;  Alg*rc'    (1913). 

AiDA,  grand  opera  in  four  acts  tw  Guiseppe 
Verdi    (libretto    by    Camille    du    Lode    an4 
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Antonio  Ghislanzoni),  first  produced  at  Cairo, 
Ejrypt,  on  24  Dec.  1871.  Verdi  was  in  his  59th 
year  at  the  time,  but,  as  the  event  showed,  not 
yet  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers.  He  was 
still  later  to  astound  the  musical  world  with 
*0(ello>  and  'FaUtaff'— the  latter  a  unique 
exhibit  of  the  ultimate  flowering  of  genius. 
Aida  typifies  Italian  opera  at  its  best.  Never 
has  there  been  a  richer  or  more  breathless 
outpouring  of  melody  that  carries  the  listener 
on  its  very  crest  from  beginning  to  end. 
Written  to  order  and  for  an  honorarium  of 
six  figures,  the  work  defies  tradition  in  its 
spontaneity  and  torrential  vigor.  The  libretto, 
founded  upon  a  motif  of  ancient  Egyptian  his- 
tory, affords  full  scope  for  bnlliant  pageantry, 
contrasted  scenic  effects  and  emotional  in- 
tensity. Rhadamesj  the  warrior  hero,  betray- 
ing his  oomitry  for  lore  of  the  captive  Ethiopian 
pnncess,  Aida,  Amneris,  daughter  of  the  iung. 
whose  love  for  Rhadames  is  unrequitM, 
Amonasro,  the  enemy  King,  energized  1^  un- 
dying hate  of  his  successful  adversary,  and 
{iamfis,.the  Tengeful  high-priest,  are  alloperatic 
characters  in  the  finest  sense.  The  music 
iudividualires  them  in  a  masterly  way.  Local 
color '  is  used  sparingly,  but  tne  composer's 
richly  flowering  fancy  endues  the  pages  with 
glowing,  sensuous  colors,  admirably  contrasted 
with  impressionistic  mood-painting,  as  in  the 
famous  Nile  scene,  with  its  pale  moon-tinted 
flute  .introduction.  Verdi's  orchestra  becomes 
a   far -more  expressive  instrument  than   ever 

-before.  It  rarely  dominates  the  voices,  but  the 
accompaniment  is  never  stereotyped  and  it 
always  adds  dramatic  point  to  the  scene.  There 
are  many  instances,  too,  of  matchless  skill  in 
the  handling  and  the  language  is  eloquent 
throughout.  Among  the  finest  numbers  in  the 
(^era  —  selection  is  difficult  —  ma^  be  men- 
tioned the  opening  tenor  romance.  Celeste  Aida. 
the  pompous  but  brilliant  finale  of  the  second 
act,  full  of  varied  contrasts,  brought  to  an  in- 
tensely dramatic  close,  the  judgment  scene  with 
its  solemn  pauses  and  the  final  love  duo,  O 
terra  addio,  blending  with  the  overhead  strains 
of  the  sacred  dance  of  the  priestesses  and 
Amneris'  final  wail. 

With  all  the  remarkable  development  of 
music  in  the  last  four  decades,  Aida  has  re- 
mained as  fresh  and  as  vivid  as  when  it  was 
first  produced.  Its  influence  on  modern  Italian 
opera  is  unmistakable,  its  ^ges  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  to  Verdi's  successors. 
Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 
AIDB-DE-CAMP.  An  officer  who  may 
be  reearded  as  a  kind  of  -  superior  confidently 
atten^nt  upon  a  general  in  active  service.  He 
carries  all  orders  from  the  general  in  command 
to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  various  arms 
and  divisions  on  tlie  field  of  battle;  these  he  is 
to  deliver  in  the  plainest  terms,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood;  and  when  so  understood, 
the  orders  are  to  be  as  implicitly  obeyed  as  if 
the  general  himself  were  present  and  speaking. 
Wherever  possible  such  orders  must  be  deliv- 
ered in  writing.  As  an  example  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  matter  may  be  adduced  the  bril- 

.  liant  but  disastrous  light-cavalry  charge  of 
the  British  at  Balaklava  in  1854-  An  aide-de- 
camp, also  acts  as  secretary  to  the  general  and 
assists  him  in  his  correspondence  when  he  has 
not  specifically  a  military  secretary.     He  aids 


Ukewise  in  dispensing  the  courtesies  of  the  gen- 
eral's bouse  or  tent  Aides-de-camp  vary  m 
munber  according  to  the  rank  of  the  general 
officer.  In  the  United  States  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral is  allowed  to  have  two  aides  (tieutenant- 
col6nels)  and  a  militaiy  secretary;  a  major- 
general,  three  aides  (either  captains  or  lieuten- 
ants) ;  and  a  brigadier-general  two  aides  (lieu- 
tenants). Before  an  officer  below  the  rank  of 
major  can  receive  such  appointment  he  must 
have  served  at  least  two  of  the  six  preceding 
years  with  his  troop,  battery  or  company.  The 
appointment  is  for  four  years  and  may  not  be 
exceeded.  In  the  British  service,  before  an 
officer  can  be  appointed  as  aide-de-camp,  be 
must  have  been  two  j^rs  with  his  regiment 
and  must  pass  an  examination. 

AIDItf,  I'din,  Turkey  in  Asia,  capital  of  a 
sanjak  of  the  same  name,  in  the  vilj^et  of 
Smyrna,  on  the  classic  river  Meander,  70  miles 
by  rail  southeast  of  Smyrna.  It  is  noted  for 
the  beauty  of  its  situation,  its  tree- shaded 
streets,  its  churches,  syn^ogues  and  mosques, 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tralles  or  Guzel- 
Hissar  and  for  its  interestii^  history.  A  large 
transit  trade  is  carried  on  in  cotton,  figs,  dates, 
raisins  and  important  candy  and  leather  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  35,000.  ■ 


feathery   tufts    found   on    the   heads   of    l 

birds,  as  the  heron  and  the  egret|  whence  the 
term  came  also  to  cover  a  tuft  of  feathers 
eAployed  as  an  ornament  in  a  woman's  head- 
dress. More  specifically  it  means  such  an  orna- 
ment of  egret  plumage,  the  long,  slender  white 
feathers  that  spring  from  the  back  of  the  «ret 
during  the  breeding  season  and  for  which  these 
birds  have  been  much  hunted.  As  the  feathers 
cannot  be  procured  without  killing  the  bird, 
thus  causing  the  death  of  the  nesttii^s,  the 
result  has  been  that  it  has  become  more  and 
more  rare  and  now  threatens  to  become  extinct 
To  protect  the  birds  their  feathers  are  pro- 
hibited from  importation  into  the  United  States. 

AIGUES-MORTKS,  eg'mort.  France, 
tovm  in  the  department  of  Card,  25  miles  by 
rail  southwest  of  Nimes.  Isolated  amid  the 
salt  marshes  of  the  Rhone  delta,  three  mites 
from  the  Mediterranean  with  which  it  commu- 
nicates by  a  canal,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  fine 
mediasval  fortifications,  crenellated  waUS|bas- 
tions  and  towers  surrounding  the  town.  These 
were  begun  by  St.  Louis  IX  who  sailed  from 
here  in  1243  and  again  in  1270  for  the  seventh, 
and  the  eight  crusade  in  which  he  lost  his  life. 
The  fortifications  were  comjjleted  under  Philip 
III.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  oranges,  fruits, 
wine  and  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  soda, 
fishing  and  the  entertainment  of  tourists  are 
the  chief  industries.     Pop,  4,000. 

AIGUILLOM,  di'gwe'yfin',  Amund  de 
Vlgnerot  Doplesals  Kichelien,  Due  d',  Frendi 
statesman:  b.  1720;  d.  1782.  In  17S4  he  became 
governor  of  Brittany.  His  administration  of 
the  province  was  so  bad  that  he  brou^t  upon 
himself  the  condemnation  of  the  Parliament  of 
Rennes.  But  his  friendship  with  Madame  du 
Barry,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV,  not  only  saved 
him    from  punishment  but  was  the  iilfluence 
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was  he  thai  even  the  complacent  monardi  could 
no  k>nRer  tolerate  him.  and  after  serving  ia 
office  three  years  he  was  removed. 

AIOUILLON,  Bbrie  dr  IRgnerot,  Doch- 
ESSE  D':  b.  1604;  d.  17  April  1675.  In  1620 
she  was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Combalet, 
and  after  his  death  in  action  in  1622  she  de- 
voted her  time  and  fortune  to  works  of  piety 
and  charity.  Her  interest  wa»  aroused  in  the 
Jesuit  mis^on  to  Canada  by  Father  Le  Jeune's 
<Reiatian>  of  1635,  and  in  1639  she  founded  the 
Hotel  Dieu  at  Quebec,  entrusting  it  to 
(  Augustinian  nuns  from  Dieppe. 

AIGUN,  Convention  of  (1858),  between 
Russia  and  China,  by  which  the  former  obtained 
all  the  territory  eastward  of  the  Ussuri  River  to 
the  Japan  Sea,  and  fixed  her  southern  boundary 
at  the  frontier  of  Korea, 

AIHUN,  niun,  or  AIGUN,  China,  town  of 
northern  Uanchuria,  of  historical  importance, 
owing  to  the  Aibun  treaty  effected  here  by 
Count  Muraviev  in  May  1858,  by  which  the  left 
bank  of  the  Amur  was  ceded  to  Russia.  An 
active  transit  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  flour, 
mustard,    tobacco   and   oil.    Pop.    20,000.    See 

AlCUK,  CONVBNTIOW  OF. 

AtKEH,  Charles  Francis,  American  edu- 
cator :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  8  April  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  University,  St.  John's 
Theological  Seminary,  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  the 
Catholic  University,  Wasnineton,  D.  C.  In 
1884-86  he  was  teacher  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages in  Heathcole  School,  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
from  1892  to  1895  was  engaged  in  parish  work, 
studied  abroad  for  the  next  two  years,  and  in 
1897  was  appointed  instructor,  in  1900  assistant 
professor,  m  1906  ordinary  professor  of 
apologetics  at  the  Catholic  Universiw,  Wash- 
ington. He  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology 
in  1909,  1911  and  since  1913.  In  the  latter  year 
he  lectured  at  the  Catholic  Summer  School, 
Qiff    Haven,    N.    Y.    He    is    a    member    of 


AIKBN,  William,  American  congressman: 


from  the  College  of  South  Carolina.  Having 
been  elected,  in  183&  to  the  Sute  legislaiure  he 
served  his  terra  and  was  then,  in  1844,  elected 
governor  of  South  Carolina.  In  1851  be  was 
sent  to  Congress  as  democratic  representative, 
where  he  remained  for  six  years  and  was  short 
only  one  vote  from  becoming  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  opposed  seces- 
sion, and  after  the  end  of  his  term  be  retired 
from  politics,  until  1866,  when  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  bnt  was  not  admitted  to  a 
seat.    Aiken,  S.  C,  is  named  for  him. 

AIKKN.  S.  C„  city  and  county-seat  of 
Aiken  County,  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  17 
miles  northeast  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  120  miles 
northwest  of  Charleston.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  attractive  towns  in  the  United 


States,  being  located  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  pine 
forests.  The_  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  comparative  mildness  of  the  climate  have 
combined  to  make  Aiken  the  most  noted  health 
resort  in  the  South.  The  town  is  the  centre  of 
a  large  and  important  agricultural  district  and 
does  a  thriving  cotton  trade.  There  are  also 
artificial  stone  works,  planing  and  lumber 
mills.  There  is  located  here  the  Aiken  Insti- 
tute; St  Angela's  Academy  for  white  students: 
the  Schofield  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
and  the  Robertson  Training.  School  for  colored 
youth,  and  several  private  sdiools  and  academies 
for  both  sexes.  Many  Northern  families  of 
wealth  and  culture  have  winter  homes  here. 
Aiken  was  first  incorporated  in  1835,  and  is 
governed  Iw  charter,  secured  in  1890  and  re- 
vised in  1897,  which  provides  for  a  mayor 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  citv  cound)  com- 
posed of  the  mayor  and  six  aldermen.  The 
town  officials  are  elected  annually  at  town  meet- 
ings. The  water  supply  and  sewerage  system 
are  controlled  by  the  town.  There  are  two 
national  banks  here,  numerous  large  hotels,  a 
number  of  manufactories  and  several  news- 
papers.   Pop.  about  5,000. 

AIEIN,  JOHN,  English  physician  and 
miscellaneous  writer:  b.  1747;  d  1822.  He  at- 
tained considerable  Dopularity  by  'Evenings  at 
Home'  (6  vols.  1793-95),  instructive  reading 
for  the  family  circle  which  were  translated  into 


L.  BarhftulA  His  'General  Biography'  (10 
vols,,  1799-1815),  was  another  important  work. 
His  dau^ter,  Aiken,  Lucy,  b.  1781;  d.  1864, 
was  the  author  of  court  memoirs  of  'Queen 
Elizabeth'  (1818):  'James  1'  (1822);  'Charles 
I'  (1833),  which  tiad  considerable  vogue.  She 
also  wrote  'Lorimer,'  a  novel  (18140,  and  a 
'Life  of  Addison'    (1843). 

AIKINITS.  See  Needle  Okc 
AIKIN8,  Sir  James  (Auest  Manning), 
Canadian  lawyer  and  administrator :  h. 
Grahamsville,  Peel  County,  Ontario,  10  Dec 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege and  Toronto  University,  where  he  was 
graduated  In  1875.  He  was  called  to  the 
mtario  bar  in  1878,  and  settled  in  Winmpeg 
in  1879.  He  represented  Brandon  in  the  Con- 
servative  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons 
1911-15,  and  resigned  to  lead  his  party  in  the 
provincial  elections  for  Manitoba,  in  wluch  they 
suffered  defeat.  In  1916  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  Manitoba.  He  was 
knighted  in  1914,  and  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association,  1914-15. 

AILANTHUS,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
family  Simarvhaeett,  inclndti^  eight  or  nine 
species  of  central  and  southern  Asia  and  nordi- 
era  Australia.    The  trees  have  laive  deciduous 

E'nnate  leaves  and  smalt  greenisn  flowers  in 
rge  panicles,  followed  by  flat-winged  fruits. 
A.  glanduiosa,  the  Tree  of  Heaven,  the  best 


n  cultiu 


)  the 


United  States  and  in  some  places  has  run  wild 
It  is  better  able  to  endure  smoke  and  dust  than 
most  trees  and  has  few  enemies.  The  trees  are 
sbort-liv'ed  and  are  somewhat  objectionable  be- 
cause of  their  malodorous  flowers,  the  poUeo 
of  which  is  said  to  cause  catarrhal  troubles. 
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AILLY  — AIHTAB 


AILLY,    a'ye,'    Pierre    d'     (•Petnis     de 


gable  hammer   of   heretics' :   b,   at   Compiegne 
1350;  d.  at  Avi^on  1420.     Distinguisfae 


the  papal  schism.  He  was  made  cardinal  by 
John  aXIII  and  was  appointed  papal  iegate  to 
Germatiy.  He  was  a  prolific  author  and  among 
his  writings  are  'Concordantia  Astronomiae 
cum  Theolo^a';  and  'Imago  Mundi';  the  lat- 
ter of  American  significance  as  in  it  he  writes 
of  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  Indies  by  sail- 
ing west,  citing  as  authorities  Aristotle,  Ptiny 
and  Seneca.  Colunibus'  personal  copy  of 
d'Ailly's  'Imago  Mundi'  now  in  the  Columbine 
library  at  Seville  has  numerous  marginal  notes 
in  the  navigator's  own  handwriting,  and  Las 
Casas  in  his  'Historia  de  las  Indias'  (Vol.  I, 
xi,  89)  states  that  of  all  "modern  writers 
d'Ailly  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
realization  of  the  plans  of  Columbus.' 


of  the  Clyde,  oft  the  west  coast  of  Ayrshire. 
Scarcely  two  miles  in  circumference,  it  rises 
precipitously  to  a  height  of  1,114  feet  On  the 
northern  side  is  a  columnar  basalt  cave.    The 


r  'Ailsas.*  The  rock  is  immortalized  in  liter- 
ture,  notably  in  Keats'  fine  sonnet  (1818). 

AIHARD,  &'mar',  OubUvc,  French-Ameri- 
can novelist :  b,  1818;  d.  1883.  His  real  name 
was  Olivier  Gloux  and  he  became  known  as  the 
■French  Fenimore  Cooper.'  After  a  voyage  to 
America  as  a  cabin-boy  he  spent  an  early  ad- 
venturous life  for  10  years  among  Indians  in 
Arkansas  and  Mexico.  He  afterward  traveled 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Turkey,  the  Caucasus 
and  Spain,  servod  as  an  officer  of  the  Garde 
Mobile  in  the  Paris  revolution  of  1848,  and  as 
commander  of  the  'francs-tireurs  of  the  press' 
in  the  Franco-German  war  1871-72,  Based  on 
his  varied  experiences  he  wrote  numerous 
novels,  many  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  English.  The  best  are  'Les  tranpeurs  de 
I'Arkansas'  (18S8)  ;  'Le  grand  chef  Jes  Incas' 
(1858) ;  'Les  pirates  de  la  prairie'  (:1859) ; 
<Le  grand  filibuste'  (1860)  :  'Nuits  mexicaines' 
(1863)  ;  'L'Araucan'  {1864>  ;  <La  fore!  vierge* 
(1870) ;  and  'Les  sappeurs  Wanes'  (1873). 

AIN,  4d'  administrative  departmeni  of  the 
French  government,  on  the  French  and  Italian 
frontiers.  lo  the  south  and  west  the  country  is 
marshy,  but  in  the  north  are  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, much  fretjuented  by  foreign  tourists.  The 
soil  produces  bituminous  limestone.  The  area 
is  about  2,250  square  miles  and  the  papulation 
342.482.     The  chief  town  is  Bourg. 

AINGER.  an'j^r.  Alfred,  Eiwlish  dei^- 
man  and  author:  b.  London,  9  Feb.  1837;  d. 
8  Feb.  1904.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  a  canon 
in  Bristol  Cathedral;  in  1894  he  became  master 
of  the  Temple,  London;  chaplain -in-ordinary 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  1896;  and  to  King  Edward 
VII  in  1901.  He  was  distinguished  by  an  at- 
tractive personality,  by  wit  and  humor;  and  he- 
came  well  known  as  an  authority  on  Charles 
Lamb,  Crabbe  and  Thomas  Hood,  His  chief 
works   are    'Poems   of   Thomas   Hood'    (with 


bicwraphical  introduction,  1897) ;  'The  Life 
and  Works  of  Charles  Lamb'  (12  vols.,  1899- 
1900);  'Crabbe'  (1903);  'The  Gospel  and 
Human  Life'  (1904)  ;  'Lectures  and  Essays' 
(2  vols..  1905). 

AIHHULLBR.  In'tnoorer.  Hawnflian 
Emmanuel,  German  artisti  founder  of  the 
modem  school  of  stained  glass  painting:  b. 
Munich,  14  Feb.  1807;  d.  9  Dec.  1870.  After 
studies  in  ardiitecture  and  decoration,  he  be- 
came designer  in  the  royal  porcelaih  manu- 
factory at  Nymphentnirg  and  later  iiisp«[:tor 
and  head  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  stained 
glass  at  Munich.  Among  his  master  works  are  i 
the  windows   representing   St.   Peter   and   St.  ^ 


Paul  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
cathedrals   of   CoIa^e,^GIasgi 


indow: 


»  the 


,    St.    P«tr'< 


College,  Cambridge.  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor, St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  London. 

AINO.  rnp,  or  AINU,  sometimes  called 
die  "hainr  Ainus,'  people  of  northern  and 
eastern  Yezo,  on  the  Island  of  Saghalien  land 
the  southern  Kuriles,  numbering  in  all  about 
18^000.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  dcsccnd- 
ents  of  the  orijdnal  inhabitants  of  the  Japanese 
archipelago.  They  differ  very  much  m  ap- 
pearance from  die  present  inhabitants  of 
Japan,  especially  in  the  faeavv  beards  of  the 
men.  Their  language  resembles  the  Japanese 
in  structure,  but  differs  radically  in  vocabulary. 
Authorities  differ  widely  in  their  theories  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  Ainu,  one  of  thera 
being  that  they  were  a  small  branch  of  the 
Caucasian,  or  white,  race,  which  was  driven 
out  into  the  archipelago  by  the  Mongols.  Con- 
sult Batchelor.  'The  Ainu  and  Their  Folk  Lore' 
(London  1901)  ;  Chamberlain  in  the  Journal  of 
Race  Development  for  1912-13. 

AINSWOKTH,  ini'wiirdi,  Fred  Crayton, 
American  soldier:  b.  Woodstock,  Vl,  11  SepL 
1852.  He  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  and 
assistant  surgeon,  U.S.A.,  in  1874;  major  and 
surgeon  1891 ;  colonel  and  chief  of  Record  and 
Pension  Office  in  1892,  where  he  devised  and 
introduced  many  important  improvements  in 
the  business  methods  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  army  anil  completed  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  the  'Otficial  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies.'  In  1899  he 
received  the  rank  of  biigadier-general.  In  1904 
he  became  the  military  secretary  of  the  army 
with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  \9W 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  with  the 
same  rank.  In  1912  he  was  retired  from  active 
service,   at   his   own   request,   after  more   than 

AINSWORTH,  WOliam  Harrison,  Eng- 
Usb  novelist :  b.  4  Feb.  1805 ;  d.  3  Jan.  1882.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Manchester  solicitor.  He 
wrote  'Rookwood'  (1834);  'Jack  Shenpard' 
(1839)  ;  and  about  40  other  novels,  including 
'Guy  Fawkea,'  'Tower  of  London,'  'Windsor 
Castle,'  'Lancashire  Witches,'  'Flitch  of 
Bacon,'  etc. 

AINTAB,  in-tab,  Turkey  io  Asia,  town  in 
the  villayet  of  Aleppo,  on  the  southern  foothills 
of  Mount  Taurus  ana  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Sajur;  70  miles  northeast  of  Aleppo. 
Its  Strang  mediaeval  castle  Hamtab  is  the  seat 
of  an  important  military  stadon.  There  is  aa 
active  trade  in  the  tobacco,  grain  and  fruits 
of  the  region,  and  in  die  local  manufactures  of 
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cotton  goods,  striped  cloths  and  ^elonez  con- 
Mfve  made  from  grapes ;  aJso  in  *Hittite* 
antiquilieE  from  ancient  Doliche,  the  site  of  ibe 
cult  of  Baal,  to  the  northwest.  Aintab  is  the 
seat  of  American,  Anglican  and  Franciscan 
missions.    Pop.  45,000. 

AINU.     See  Aiiro. 

AIR,  the  gaseous  substance  that  envelops 
the  earth  and  forms  its  atmosphere.  (See  At- 
uosphebe).  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
gases  oxygen  and  nitrc^en,  which  are  merely 
mixed  ana  not  chemically  combined;  but  in 
addition  it  contains  many  other  substances  in 
small  amounts,  amoiig  which  are  water-vapor, 
carbon  dioxide^  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  otone, 
argoD,  neon  ana  organic  matter,  as  well  as  dust, 
germs  and  other  solid  particles  held  in  suspen- 
sion. In  certain  localities  other  components 
may  occur.  Near  the  sea,  for  example,  salt  can 
always  be  detected  in  it,  and  over  the  land  it 
contains  sulphates  in  small  amounts.  The 
-quantity  of  water-vapor  present  in  air  varies 
greatly  with  time  ana  place,  and  in  all  analyses 
and  statements  of  its  composition  the  water- 
vapor  is  supposed  to  have  been  removed  first. 
The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation  also.  It  is  very  constant 
in  the  open  country,  where  it  constitutes  about 
0.043  per  cent  (by  weight)  of  the  air;  in  cities 
the  ^rcentage  is  higher,  rising  to  0.07  and 
occasionally  to  0.10.  In  crowded  rooms,  espe- 
cially where  artificial  lights  are  burning,  the 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  present  may  be  even 
greater  than  this.  In  country  air  the  percent^e 
of  carlxin  dioxide  is  subject  to  a  dinrrial  change 
amounting  to  about  one-eighih  of  its  total 
amount,  more  being  present  at  night  than  in  the 
daytime.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  plants  absorb  the  gas  by  day  and  exhale  it 
during  the  night.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  in  air  is  subject  to  variation  also, 
though  within  much  narrower  limits.  In  gen- 
eral, 100  volumes  of  air  contain  about  21  vol- 
umes of  oxygen  and  79  of  nitrogen.  Regnault 
analyzed  air  collected  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  found  that  the  volume-percentage  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  of  Europe  varied  from  20.903 
to  21.0  per  cent.  The  average  of  17  samples 
collected  from  over  the  Arctic  seas  gave  20,91 
per  cent.  Regnault  was  of  the  opinion  that  sea 
air  contains  slightly  less  oxygen  than  land  air; 
but  Lewry  considered  that  no  distinct  difference 
could  be  proved  except  in  the  tra^ics_,  where  sea 
air  exhibited  a  slight  diurnal  variation.  Argon 
constitutes  about  1  per  cent  of  air,  and  neon 
about  0.001  per  cent.  The  nitric  acid  present  in 
the  air  is  5o  small  in  amount  that  it  can  be 
detected  only  in  rainwater,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
solved and  brought  down.  It  is  very  likely 
formed  partly  by  the  direct  combination  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  under  the  influence  of 
electric  discharges,  and  partly  by  the  action  of 
ozone  upon  ammonia.  The  quantity  present  is 
greatest  in  summer  and  least  in  winter.  The 
ammonia  of  the  air  occurs  partly  as  carbonate 
Uid  partly  as  nitrate.  Its  amount  is  exceedingly 
variable,  ranging  from  O.I  to  135.0  parts  (cal- 
culated as  carbonate)  in  1,000,000  parts  of  air, 
tbc  average  amount  being  perhaps  6.  The 
amount  present  decreases  during  a  heavy  rain, 
but  withm  a  few  hours  it  returns  to  the  normal 
amount  again.  No  otoae  can  be  detected  in 
city  air,  and  air  over  marshes  and  in  malarial 


regions  contains  very  little  of  it  Normal 
country  air  contains  not  more  than  one  volume 
of  this  gas  to  700,000  of  air.  It  is  more  abun- 
dant in  Biunmer  than  in  winter,  and  is  most 
noticeable  during  thunderstorms  and  heavy 
winds.  In  the  laboratory  oione  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  electric  discharges  upon  oxygen, 
and  it  is  probably  produced  in  the  air  in  the 
same  way.  Hydrogen  peroxide  has  been  de- 
tected in  the  air,  and  some  authorities  consider 
that  it  may  be  present  in  greater  abundance 
than  oione,  and  that  it  may  sometimes  be  mis- 
taken for  ozone.  (For  further  information  on 
the  composition  of  the  air,  see  Angus  Smith's 
'Air  ana  Rain').  According  to  Regnault,  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  air  that  has  been  freed 
from  water-vapor,  carbon  dioxide,  and  am- 
monia, weighs  0.0012932  gramme  when  the  air 
is  at  the  temperature  0*  C,  and  under  a 
barometric  pressure  of  760  millimetres  of  mer- 
cury at  Pans  (lat  48°  Sff  N.),  and  at  a  height 
of  60  metres  above  the  sea.  In  English  equiva- 
lents this  means  that  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  and  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice 
(32°  F.)  a  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  0.080681 

?ouDd;  'ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,^  signi- 
ying  the  pressure  that  would  be  exerted  by  a 
wei^t  of  14.7  pounds,  resting  upon  a  base  one 
inch  square  at  sea  level  in  the  latitude  of  Wash- 
ington. When  a  mass  of  air,  originally  at  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  at  Uie  freezing-point 
{32*^  F.),  is  heated  to  the  boiUng-point  (212' 
F.)  without  changing  its  volume,  its  pressure 
becomes  1.36728  atmospheres  according  to  Bal- 
four Steward,  or  1.36706  according  to  Wiebe 
and  Bottcher.  The  average  of  these  is  1,36717, 
which  agrees  well  with  the  value  1,36719  as 
given  independentlv  by  Uorley  and  Miller.  The 
older  estimates  of  Regnault  and  Magnus  are 
probably  too  small.  The  specific  heat  of  air 
(the  pressure  being  kept  constant)    is  02375 
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being  kept  constant)  is  0.1715  according  to 
Joly  s  direct  measurement  with  the  steam  calori- 
meter. Air  cannot  be  liquefied  by  any  pres- 
sure whatever  so  long  as  its  temperature  is 
higher  than  about  220°  F.  below  zero  (-140''C.)  ; 
but  if  it  be  first  cooled  to  a  temperature  slightly 
below  this  it  condenses  to  a  liquid  upon  the 
application  of  a  pressure  of  39  atmospheres- 
(See  Critical  PointI.  If  it  be  cooled  to  a 
temperature  materially  lower  than  220'  F, 
below  zero,  it  can  be  liquefied  by_  a  correspond- 
ing^ smaller  pressure.  Liquid  air  is  opalescent 
at  first,  probably  from  panicles  of  solid  carbon 
dioxide  held  in  suspension.  These  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  or  they  will  rise  to  the 
surface  in  a  short  time,  leaving  the  clear, 
transparent  air  beneath.  When  liquid  air  is  ex- 
posed in  a  glass  vessel  it  absorbs  heat  rapidly 
from  surrounding  objects,  and  boils  actively 
until  it  has  entirely  evaporated.  The  nitrogen 
that  it  contains  evaporates  faster  than  the 
oxygen,  however,  and  the  liquid  remaining  in 
the  vessel  becomes  increasingly  rich  in  oxygen 
until  toward  the  last  it  consists  almost  entirely 
of  that  gas.  Liquid  air  may  be  frozen  to  a 
clear,  transparent  solid  by  surrounding  it  with 
liquid  oxygen  and  then  forcing  the  evaporation 
by  means  of  an  air-pump.  Liquid  air  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  physicist  for  many  reasons ;  but 
its  importance  in  the  arts  has  been  grossly  ex- 
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a^crated.  In  particular,  the  process  that  Is  put 
forth  from  time  to  time,  to  utilize  liquid  air  lor 
running  a  motor  that  shall  condense  more  liquid 
air  than  it  consumes,  is  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion, because  although  such  an  action  would 
not  necessarily  imply  perptual  motion  it  would 
violate  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics.  (See 
Thermodynauics).  IE  liquid  air  is  confined 
and  allowed  to  become  warm  through  the  ab- 
sorption of  heat  from  its  surroundings  its 
expansion  gradually  generates  an  enormous 
pressure.  This  fact,  together  with  the  safety 
with  which  liquid  air  can  be  handled,  has  led 
to  its  use  to  a  limited  degree  for  blasting  in 
tunnels  and  mines,  where  the  presence  of  the 
irrespirable  products  of  combustion  of  ordi- 
nary explosives  is  objectionable;  but  even  this 
application  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to 
certain  grave  and  apparently  insuperable  prac- 
tical  dimculties    that   were    encountered.     See 

LlQtllD   AlH. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  air  has  been 
much  stimulated  in  recent  years  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hodgkins  Fund.  In  October 
1891  Mr.  Thomas  George  Hodgkins  of  Se- 
tauket,  N.  Y.,  made  a  donation  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  income  from  a  part  of 
.  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  'increase  and 
diffusion  of  more  exact  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  properties  of  atmospheric  air  in 
connection  with  the  welfare  of  man.*  The  first 
prize  of  $10,000  from  this  fund  was  awarded 
on  6  Aug.  1895  to  Lord  Rayle^h  of  London, 
and  Prof  William  Ramsay  of  University  Col- 
lege, London,  for  their  discovery  of  the  pre- 
viously* unknown  element  ar^on  in  the  atmos- 
phere. (S.ee  Arcon),  a  pnze  of  $1,000  was 
also  awarded  at  the  same  time  to  Dr.  Henry 
dc  Varigny  of  Paris,  for  his  'L'Air  et  la  Vie' 
(■Air  and  Life*),  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  best  treatise  upon  atmospheric  air,  its  prop- 
erties and  relationships.  Further  information 
concerning  the  Hodgkins  Fund  may  be  had 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Por  information  coneemti^  dust  and 
germs,  consult  Tyndall's  'Fragments  of 
Science,'  and  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden's  'Dust 
and  Its  Dangers.' 

DephlogisticBted  Air,  in  the  old  chemistry, 
was  air  that  had  been  deprived  of  phlogiston 
(q.v.) ;  in  modem  terminology  it  is  called  oxy- 
gen. Fixed  air  was  Dr.  Black's  name  fgr 
carbon  dioxide,  su^ested  by  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain alkaUne  substances  can  *fix*  this  gas,  or 
combine  with  it  to  produce  a  solid  substance. 

The  word  'air'  also  occurs  as  an  element 
in  a  host  of  compound  words.  The  significance 
of  many  of  these  is  evident,  but  some  few  call 
for  special  mention  and  they  will  be  found 
below  in  their  respective  order.  See  Aeso- 
sYNAuics;  Aexdstatics;  AEtoNAtincs ;  Atuos- 

FHERE;  BaKOUETER. 

Allah  D.  Ristebm. 
AIR,  in  music  (in  Italian,  aric),  means  a 
continuous  melody  in  which  some  lyric  subject 
or  passion  is  expressed.  The  lyric  melody  of 
a  single  voice,  accompanied  by  instruments,  is 
its  proper  form  of  composition.  The  word  also 
designates  the  entire  composition  in  such  ex- 

rssions  as  "national  air,"  "operatic  air,"  etc. 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  word  w*s 
used  in  England  to  denote  a  lively,  cheerful 
strain.      It    is    fast    becoming    obsolete    as    a 
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technical  term  synonymous  with  ana.  lianf 
of  the  Italian  airs  of  the  present,  together  with 
too  great  a  proportion  of  the  popular  music  of 
the  day,  are  destitute  of  meaning  and  character. 
The  songwriters  of  Germany  strive  to  con- 
struct their  airs  in  direct  confonnity  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  Air  is  also  the  name 
often  given  to  the  upper  or  most  prominent 
part  in  a  concerted  piece,  and  is  thus  equivalent 
to  treble,  soprano,  etc  Arietta  signifies  a  short, 
less  elaborate  air  than  aria,  and  is  designed  to 
express  a  more  simple  and  transient  emotion. 

AIR,  iJii',  or  ASBEM,  French  West 
Africa,  an  oasis  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  called 
by  Dr.  Barth  "the  Switzerland  of  the  desert  and 
the  frontierland  of  negrodom.*  In  the  north, 
inhabited  by  the  savage  and  treacherous 
Tuaregs,  the  mountain  group  of  Gunge  rises 
5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tfie  sea.  On  the 
south  a  desert  plateau,  rising  2,000  feet,  die 
home  of  giraffes,  ostriches,  and  wild  oxen,  di- 
vides Air  from  the  Sudan.  Palm  nuts,  dates, 
figs,  millet,  senna  and  indigo  are  the  chief 
products ;  camels,  zebra,  asses",  cattle  and  goats 
are  raised.  The  salt  caravan  tradeto  southern 
regions,  and  pilgrim  caravans  traveling  to 
Mecca,  are  the  means  of  commercial  inter- 
course, yielding  in  tribute  much  of  the  revenue 
of  the  reigning  suzerain  sultan  whose  capital 
Agades  (pop.  50,000),  and  of  his  emir  who 
—  -  Tmtellust   (pop.  60,000).     Asben  is 

designation   of    the    region,    which 

ider  the  name  of  Air,  was  first  described  by 
Leo  Africanus  in  1526. 

AIR-BATH,  an  apparatus  designed  for 
drying  substances  by  exposii^  them  to  air  of 
any  desired  temperature. 

AIR  BEDS  AND  CUSHIONS,  often  used 
by  the  sictt  and  Invalids,  are  composed  of  india- 
rubber,  or  of  cloth  made  air-tight  by  a  solu- 
tion of  india-rubber^  and  when  required  for  use 
filled  with  air,  which  thus  supplies  the  place 
of  the  usual  stuffing  materials.  They  tend  to 
prevent  bedsores  from  continuous  lying  in  one 
position.  They  are  also  cheap  and  easi^  trans- 
ported, as  the  bed  or  cushion  when  not  in  use 
can  be  packed  in  small  compass  to  be  again 
inflated  with  air  when  wanted. 

AIR-BLADDER.     See  FiSR. 

AIR-BLAST,  a  stream  of  air,  issuing  from 
a  nozzle  or  other  aperture  under  pressure. 
Such  blasts  are  used  for  throwing  santf  or  other 
abrasive  material  against  a  body  that  is  to  be 
eroded  or  polished;  for  fordng  the  fires  of 
forges  or  furnaces,  and  for  burning  out  the 
impurities  in  pig  iron  in  the  manufacture  of 
Bessemer  steel;  for  removing  dust  from  grind- 
ing-machines  and  saws;  for  cleansing  woven 
fabrics  and  for  multitudes  of  other  purposes. 

AIR-BLAST  TRANSFORMER.  This 
transformer  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  all 
installations  where  the  use  of  oil  is  not  permis- 
sible, or  where,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
units,  self-cooling  is  impracticable  and  the  cost 
of  water  required  Ire  water-cooled  transformers 
is  prohibitive.  Their  high  efficiency  at  all  loads, 
low  fire  risk,  economy  of  fkior  s^ce  and  other 
desirable  features  have  resulted  in  a  large  and 
increasing  demand  for  this  apparatus  for  those 
installations  in  the  foundry  and  arsenal  in 
which  large  amounts  of  power  mutt  be  con- 
tinuousty  handled 
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Electric  transmiaiion  lines  for  moderate  dis- 
tances are  usually  operated  at  the  follawiiig 
potentials :  2,200,  6,600,  11,000,  16,500,  22,()W 
and  33,000  volts.  The  standard  lines  of  aii^ 
Mast  transformers  are  deseed  for  these, 
voltages  and  on  account  of  the  drop  in  potential 
OD  the  transmission  lines,  taps  are  brou^t  out 
from  the  hisji  tension  winding  at  such  points 
that  the  transfoftners  can  be  operated  on  poten- 


nent  of  taps  on  the  high  tension  winding  per- 
mits the  use  of  duplicate  transformers  at  either 
end  of  transmission  lines  and  at  intermediate 
points,  which  is  of  great  advantage  in  many 
cases,  particularly  on  large  systems. 

Air-blast  transformers  are  cooled  by  a  forced 
blast  of  air  delivered  by  a  blower.  One  blower 
usually  supplies  all  of  the  transformers  in  any 
particular  station ;  but  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  a  duplicate  blower  equipment  be 
added.  This  arrangement  permits  one  imit  to 
be  held  in  reserve.  The  transformers  are  gen- 
erally placed  above  an  air-chamber  in  which  a 
pressure  is  maintained  slightly  above  that  of 
the  surrounding  air^'and  the  blower  may  deliver 
air  directly  into  this  chamber,  or,  if  it  is  more 
convenient,  the  blower  can  be  located  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  transformers,  feeding  into  a 
conduit  which  leads  to  the  air-chamber. 

AIR-BOX,  a  flue  or  other  form  of  conduit 
.  conveying  air  to  or  from  a  furnace  or  into  a 
mine  for  ventilation. 

AIR  BRAKE.  A  brake  operated  throuf^ 
the  medium  of  compressed  air,  and  extensively 
applied  to  railroad  trains  and  street  railway 


engineer  and  inventor,  Mr,  George  Westjng- 
house.  It  consisted  of  a  steam-driven,  direct- 
acting  air  compressor  (see  Fig,  1),  carried  on 
the  locomotive,  which  f orcea  compressed  air 
into  a  reservoir.  This  reservoir  was  connected 
through  a  three-way  valve,  in  the  engine  cab, 
to  the  rear  of  the  locomotive  tender  where  it 
terminated  in  a  flexible  hose  with  a  coupling. 
Throu^out  the  length  of  every  car  a  pipe  was 
extended,  with  a  similar  hose  and  coupling  at 
each  end.  To  combine  a  number  of  cars  and  a 
locomotive  into  a  train  the  respective  couplings 
were  united,  making  the  brake  pipe  continuous 
throughout  the  tram.  The  br^ce  pipe  at  the 
rear  of  the  train  was  closed  by  a  code  On 
each  car,  (he  brake  pipe  communicated  with 
one  face  of  its  respective  brake  cylinder  piston. 
On  the  other  face  were  .located  brake  rods 
and  levers  holding  the  brake  shoes  almost  up 
against  the  treads  of  the  car  wheels.  Normally 
the  three-way  valve  connected  the  brake  pipe 
to  the  atmosphere.  To  apply  the  brakes,  tne 
engineer  turned  the  three-way  valve  to  a  posi- 
tion which  cut  off  the  brake  pipe  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  permitted  compressed  air  to  flow 
into  it  from  the  reservoir  (now  known  as  the 
main  reservoir)  on  the  locomotive.  This  air, 
thereupon,  forced  the  brake  cylinder  pistons  on 
each  car  outward,  actuating  the  brake  rod&  and 
levers,  and  thereby  forcing  the  shoes  against 
the  treads  of  the  car  wheels. 

Whenever  the  desired  pressure  was  developed 
in  the  brake  pipe,  the  engineer  turned  the  three- 
way  valve  intg  a  position  (lap  position)  which 
cut  off  the  main  reservoir  from  the  brake  pipe 
as  well  as  continuing  to  hold  the  communico' 


cars.  Originally  this  brake  was  devised  merely 
as  a  safety  device,  but  is  now  considered  in- 
valuable as  a  di video  d-eamiog  asset  also.  This 
latter  consideration  is  based  on  the  principle, 
that  the  better  the  brake,  the  higher  the  sched- 
uled speed;  consequently,  the  more  frequently 
the  car  or  train  can  traverse  a  given  road  so 
that  fewer  cars  need  be  purchased  and  less  labor 
employed.  The  air  brake  permits  high  sched- 
uled speed  because  of  the  short  etnergencr 
stoppiitg  distance  made  possible  from  high 
velocities  and  because  a  train  or  car  may  be  run 
at  hi^  speed  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
GtoppiT^  point,  which  is  a  highly  important 
feature  wnere  stops  are  frequent.  The  first 
Qrpc  of  this  appliance,  designated  as  the 
straight-air,  or  non- automatic,  brake,  was  in- 
vented in   1869  by  the  well-known  American 


tion  between  the  -brake  pipe  and  atmosphere 
closed.  In  order  to  release  the  brakes,  the 
three-way  valve  was  moved  into  a  position 
which  cut  off  the  main  reservoir  from  the  brake 
pipe  and,  at  the  same  time,  vented  the  latter  to 
the  atmosphere.  This  operation  removed  the 
pressure  from  the  faces  of  the  brake  cylinder 
pistons  and  permitted  the  brake  cylinder  release 
springs  to  pull  the  shoes  from  the  treads  of 
the  wheels,  through  the  medium  of  the  rods 
and  levers. 

This  brake,  while  being  far  superior  to  any 
vehicle  brake  nerctofore  invented,  required  im- 
provements in  the  following  respects:  (1)  The 
brake  pipe  pressure,  being  nigher  on  the  front 
than  on  ihe  rear  cars  during  the  period  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  was  being  built  up,  caused 
the  rear  cars  to  run  violently  into  the  head 
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cars  and  produced  a  rough  stop.     (2)  The  stop 

with  a  long  train  was  prolonged  through  a 
considerably  greater  distance  than  with  a  single 
car  because  of  the  time  necessary  to  transmit 
the  required  air  through  the  long  brake  pipe 
to  the  respective  brake  cylinders.  (3)  For  a 
long  train,  an  impracticably  large  size  main 
reservoir  was  re<)uired  to  All  all  brake  cylinders 
to  standard  maxmium  pressure  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  compressor.  (4)  In  case  a 
train  broke  m  two,  or  a  hose  burst,  the  brake 
would  be  lost    This  would  be  especially  danger- 

In  order  to  improve  these  conditions,  Mr. 
Westinghouse  invented  the  automatic  brake  in 
1872  (see  Fig.  2).    With  this  scheme,  air  was 


through  a  valve  which  reduced  its  pressure,  was 
admitted  by  the  brake  valve  into  the  brake  pipe. 
The  air  then  passing  to  the  outer  face  of  each 
triple  vatve  piston  held  each  in  its  innermost 
position,  where  this  air  was  able  to  flow  by  the 
piston  through  a  groove  into  a  storage  reservoir 
(auxiliary  reservoir),  charging  it  until  the  pres- 
sure on  the  two  faces  of  the  triple  valve  piston 
became  balanced.  In  this  innefmost  position  of 
the  triple  valve  piston,  a  slide  valve,  controlled 
by  the  piston,  locally  connected  its  respective 
brake  cylinder  to  the  atmosphere.  To  retard 
partially,  or  slop  a  train  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, the  brake  valve  was  moved  into  'serv- 
ice* position  whereby  the  main  reservoir  air 
supply  was  cut  oS  from  the  brake  pipe  and  the 


stored  in  a  reservoir  on  each  car  at  a  time  when 
a  brake  was  not  required.  When  a  brake  appli' 
cation  was  desired  the  stored  air,  being  at  the 
spot  ready  for  use,  was  caused  to  flow  from  the 
reservoir  on  each  car  to  its  respective  brake 
cylinder.  In  order  to  apply  the  brakes  with  this 
arrangement,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  a 
device  for  controIUng  the  flow  of  this  stored 
air,_  known  as  a  plain  triple  valve,  on  each  car. 
This  device  had  to  be  operated  just  the  reverse 
of  the  straight  air  brake,  viz.,  to  release  the 
brakes,  air  was  put  into  the  brake  pipe,  and 
to  apply  them,  the  brake  pipe  air  was  vented 
to  the  atmosphere.  This  scheme  had  the 
added  advantage  of  operating  on  the  'closed 
circuit"  principle,  in  that,  whenever  a  train 
broke  in  two,  or  a  hose  ruptured,  the  resultant 
reduction  in  brake  pipe  pressure  caused  the 
brakes  to  apply  automatically.  Experience  with 
the  air  brake  to  this  time  indicated  that  two 
rates  of  applying  the  brakes  were  desirable  for 
train  control; — one,  a  comparatively  slow  rate 
(service  rate)  for  ordinary  use,  through  which 
the  tr^n  would  he  stopped  as  quickly  as  con- 
sistent with  the  comfort  to  passengers  and  free- 
dom from  damage  to  lading  and  equipment ; 
the  other,  a  rapid  rate  (emergency  rate) 
through  which  the  train  would  be  stopped  at 
a  rate  as  great  as  conditions  would  permit,  to 
be  used  only  when  a  short,  quick  stop  became 


To  utilise  these  n 


I   func 


:,  the 


engineer  s  three-way  valve  was  developed 
a  form  designated  as  a  brake  valve.  With  this 
automatic  system,  as  with  the  straight  air 
system,  compressed  air  was  forced  into  the 
main  reservoir  by  a  compressor.  Normally, 
however,  when  the  train  was  running  free  over 
the    road,    the    compressed    air,    after    passing 


air  in  the  latter  vented  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
rate  of  reduction  in  brake  pipe  pressure,  while 
slow,  was  nevertheless  faster  than  air  could 
flow  from  the  storage  reservoir  through  the 
groove  past  the  triple  valve  piston  back  into  the 
brake  pipe.  Consequently,  a  differential  pres- 
sure, thus  developed  in  the  triple  valve  piston, 
forced  it  outward  to  a  position  where  its  ac- 
companying slide  valve  cut  oil  the  brake  cyhnder 
from  the  atmosphere  and  connected  the  brake 
cylinder  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  pressure'in  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir dropped  at  the  same  rate  as  the  pressure 
in  the  adjacent  section  of  the  brake  pipe. 

Whenever  it  was  desired  to  stop  the  brake 
application  from  developing  to  its  fullesl  possible 
magnitude,  the  en^neer,  by  placing  the  brake 
valve  in  *lap*  position,  interrupted  the  reduction 
in  brake  pipe  pressure.  The  auxiliary  reser- 
voir pressure,  having  been  reducing  up  lo  this 
time  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  brake 
pipe,  immediately  dropped  slightly  below  the 
now  constant  brake  pipe  pressure,  whereupon 
the  triple  valve  pistons  were  forced  slightly 
inward,  thereby  resulting  in  cutting  off  further 
flow  of  air  from  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  into 
the  brake  cylinders.  In  releasing  the  brake,  the 
brake  valve  was  moved  into  "release*  position 
where  air  at  full  main  reservoir  pressure  was 
permitted  to  expand  into  the  brake  pipe 
throu^  a  large  opening,  in  order  to  transmit 
a  quick  impulse  throu^  the  brake  pipe.  The 
triple  valve  pistons  were  thereby  forced  to 
their  innermost  positions  whereupon  the  auxil- 
iary reservoirs  were  recharged  and  the  brake 
cylinder  air  exhausted,  as  previously  explained. 
After  a  short  period  elapsed^  the  engineer  placed 
the  brake  valve  in  'running*  position  to  prevent 
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the  system  from  charging  to  a  pressure  luRher 
than  permitted  by  the  reducing  valve,  wbidi  is 
operative  in  'running"  position  and  is  used  to 
Kovem   the  tnaximutn   pressure  carried 


pipe  air  to  flow  to  one  outlet  (the  brake  valve 
port)  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  brake  pipe. 
and  furnishing,  in  ad<Ution,  a  local  outlet  on 
each  car,  the  time  to  apply  all  the  brakes 
throughout  the  train  was  materially  reduced. 
This   decreased   the    length   and   improved   the 


into  'emergency"  position  where  die  brake  pipe 
air  was  vented  to  the  atmosphere  through  a 
large  opening.  The  resultant  sudden  reduction 
in  br^e  pipe  pressure  caused  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  air  to  force  the  triple  valve  pistons 
and  slide  valves  into  their  ouieitnost  ^sitions 
where  auxiliary  reservoir  air  was  admitted  into 
the  brake  cylinders  rapidly.  This  operation 
produced  a  short,  quick  stop.  While  the  auto- 
matic brake  with  die  plain  triple  valve  made 
the  air  brake  safe,  and  the  stops  quicker  and 
Shorter  than  with  the  straight  air  brake,  yet 
as  train  lengths  and  wc^ts  increased,  the  stops 


smoothness  of  the  emergency  stop.  In  other 
respects,  the  quick  action  automatic  triple  valve 
was  similar  to  the  ^lain  triple  valve.  From  (he 
time  of  this  invention,  train  speeds  and  weights 
were  gradually  increased  and  the  train  stops 
accordingly  began  to  lengthen  once  more.  It 
was  known  that  this  increase  could  be  offset 
for  emergency  application  by  raising  the  brake 
pipe_  pressure^  because  this,  in  turn,  would  cause 
an  increase  in  brake  cylinder  emergency  pres- 
sure. The  greater  retarding  force  ihus  de- 
veloped would  not  have  been  objectionable  at 
high  ^>eeds  on  account  of  the  coefficient  of 


^ain  began  to  become  rough  and  Igngei,  par- 
ticularly with  emergency  applications. 

This  condition  led  Mr.  Westin^ouse  to  in- 
vent the  quick  action  triple  valve  (Fig.  3)  in 
1887,  which^  in  assuming  "emergency"  position, 
locally  reduced  the  brake  pipe  pressure.  By 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  /or  all  the  brake 


friction  between  the  shoe  and  the  wheel  being 
low,  but  as  the  velocity  of  the  train  decreased 
the  accompanving  increase  in  the  coefScient  of 
frictiu)  would  have  caused  the  wheeU  to  slide, 
Mr,  Westinghouse  overcame  this  difficulty  in 
IS^  by  inventing  the  high-speed  reducing  valve 
(Fig.  4),  which  was  connected  direct  to  the 
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brake  cylinder.  This  valve  permitted  the  use 
of  high  brake  cylinder  emergency  pressure, 
which  it  gradually  reduced  throughout  the  stop 
to  compensate  for  the  increase  in  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  between  the  shoe  and  the 
wheel.  The  hi^-speed  reducing  valve  did  not 
operate  for  brake  cylinder  pressures  supposed 
to  be  developed  for  service  brake  applications. 
Up  to,  and  shortly  after,  1900  substantially  the 
same  type  of  equipment  was  employed  for  all 
different  classes  of  steam  and  electric  railway 
service;  but  about  this  time  the  characteristics 
of  these  different  classes  became  so  distinctive 
that  it  became  necessary  to  develop  specific 
types  of  air  brake  appliances  for  each. 

.  M  MiTOutTC  mure  vux 


portation  during  the  years  mentioned  These 
mventions  are  described  in  sequence  of  their 
development  as  follows ; 

Locomotive  Brake  EqsiiMnciitr— In  the 
earlier  days  of  r^roading,  no  brakes  were  in- 
stalled on  the  locomotive;  th«n  straight  air 
brakes  were  applied  to  the  engine;  next  straight 
air  brakes  to  both  engine  and  tender;  and 
finally,  as  all  the  braking  force  possible  had  to 
be  developed  within  a  safe  hmit  of  wheel 
sliding,  quick  action  instead  of  plain  brakes 
were  placed  on  the  tender.  The  necessity  of 
braking  the  engine  as  part  of  the  train,  under 
some  conditions,  and  independently,  as  in 
switching,   grade  work,   etc.,  under  oticr  con- 


A  classification  of  air  brake  equipment  with 
reference  to  service  requirements  resulted  as 
follows:  (1)  Locomotive  brake  equipment; 
(2)  Passenger  brake  equipment;  (3)  Freight 
brake  equipment;  (4)  Electric  traction  brake 
equipment.  In  each  of  the  above  classifica- 
tions quite  a  number  of  epoch-making  inven- 
tions were  brought  out  between  the  years  1900 
and  1918  by  Mr.  Walter  V.  Turner,  an  eminent 
American  engineer  and  inventor,  which  form 
the  basis  of  rapid  developments  and  improve- 
ments in  the  art,  thereby  not  only  advancing 
the  status  of  the  air  brake,  but  contributing 
largely  to  the  marked  progress  in  railroad  trans^ 


ditions.  and  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced from  variations  in  braking  ratio,  due 
to  non-uniformity  of  piston  travel  and  loss  of 
brake  cylinder  air  through  leakage  from  the 
locomotive  brake  cylinder  (which  unfortunately 
ofteii  had  to  be  located  near  the  hot  boiler)  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  the  No.  6-ET 
equipment  (Kig,  5)  during  the  period  from  1903 
to  1905,  which  overcame  all  these  objections. 

Freight  Br^e  Eqnipment.— \Mien  frei^t 
trains  were  composea  of  less  than  SO  cars,  the 
automatic  quick  action  type  of  triple  valve  in- 
vented in  1887  fully  met  the  braking  require- 
ments.    With  the  later  practice  of  operating 
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5  found 


60  aud  80  cars  per  train,  however,  it 
that,  during  a  service  brake  applic 
brake  pipe  pressure  reduced  so  slowly  toward 
die  rear  oF  uie  train  that  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
air  would  leak  past  some  of  the  triple  valve 
pistons  without  actuating  them  and  would  thus 
cause  a  brake  failure;  that,  during  a  release  and 
recharging  operation,  the  auxiliary  reservoirs 
on  the  front  cars  would  absorb  so  much  of  the 
air  delivered  to  the  brake  pipe  that  the  small 
quantity  which  reached  the  rear  end  of  the  train 
would  leak  past  some  of  the  triple  valve  pistons 
without  forcing  them  to  'release*  position  so 
that  "stuck*  brakes  would  result;  and  further, 
that,  if  the  rear  brakes  did  release,  it  would  be 
so  long  after  the  front  ones  did  so,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  slow-down,  produced  by  an  appli- 
cation and  release  of  the  brakes,  the  front  cars 


all  the  auxiliary  rcMivoirs  throtigbout  the  train 
were  ensured;  and  by  automatically  restricting 
'the  release  passage  at  the  head  end  of  the  train 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  time  interval 
required  to  start  the  release  of  the  rear  brakes, 
so  that  all  the  brakes  tended  to  release  uni- 
formly. To  maintain  the  speed  of  a  given  train 
constant  on  a  siven  grade  requires  a  certain 
braking  force  for  evei^  pound  wei^i  of  the 
train.  This  exact  braking  force  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  merely  making  one  brake  application, 
for  two  reasons: — First,  because  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  reduce  the  brake  pipe 
pressure  the  exact  amount  required;  and  second,  - 
if  this  were  possible,  the  brake  cylinder  pressure 
obtained  would  soon  be  lost  due  to  leakage, 
etc  Consequently,  the  method  employed  in 
practice  to  secure  the  proper  train  control  was 


would  violently  run  out  from  the  rear.  During 
the  period  from  1903  to  1905,  there  was  also 
developed  the  "K*  triple  valve,  which,  elim- 
inated the  objections  developed  by  the  increas- 
ingly severe  freight  brake  requirements.  The 
■K*  differed  from  the  former  type  of  quick 
action  triple  valve  by  quickly  and  positively 
transmitting  a  service  brake  pipe  reduction  1^ 
locally  reducing  the  brake  pipe  pressure  in  its 
adjacent  section  of  the  brake  pipe  at  a  moder- 
ate service  rate  as  soon  as  it  assumed  'service* 
position;  by  automatically  restricting  the  com- 
munication between  the  brake  pipe  and  auxiliary 
reservoir  on  the  front  cars  during  the  release 
and  recharging  period  and  thereby  enabling  far 
more  air  to  be  transmitted  toward  the  rear  of 
the  train  than  heretofore,  so  thus  the  releasing 
of  the  rear  brakes  and  a  uniform  recharge  of 


to  make  a  brake  application  to  reduce  the  train 
speed;  to  release  the  brake  cylinder  air  on  each 
car  through  a  restricted  "retainii^  valve'  port 
(until  the  retaining  valve  cut  oS  the  exhaust 
after  the  brake  cyUnder  air  had  reduced  to  a 
predetermined  pressure),  while  the  brake 
system,  in  the  meantime,  was  being  recharged 
and  the  train  speed  increased;  to  make  another 
brake  application  followed  by  a  release;  and 
to  continue  to  repeat  this  cycle  as  long  as  the 
train  was  on  the  grade.  Such  operation  neces- 
sitated that  the  train  be  sufficiently  short  to 
enable  the  brake  system  to  be  recharged  in  time 
to  obtain  another  effective  brake  appUcation 
before  the  train  speed  developed  to  an  uncon- 
trollable degree;  and  that  the  maximum  speed 
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stopped  at  any  lime.  Furthermore,  the  braking 
force  available  on  the  loaded  cars  alone  was  . 
inadequate  to  control  (he  train  speed  on  some 
grades  of  ordinary  steepness,  so  that  the  prac- 
tice of  distributing  empty  ears  throughout  the 
train  had  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  secure 
the  greater  force  per  pound  weight  provided 
by  the  empty  cars.  As  a  result  trams  on  grades 
were  short,  only  ^rtially  loaded  and  operated 
at  slow  speeds.  Consequently,  in  various  sec- 
tions, grades  restricted,  and  in  fact  limited, 
the  traffic.  To  obviate  this  condition,  the 
frei^t  empty  and  load  br^e  was  devised, 
which  provides  substantially  the  same  per  cent 
retarding  force  for  a  loaded  as  an  empty  car 
and  requires  less  air  to  produce  a  given  brak- 
ing force  (the  train  considered,  at  least,  partially 
loaded)  than  heretofore.  This  invention,  there- 
fore, made  train  stops  smooth  and  greatly  im- 
Siroved  grade  traffic  by  permitting  higher  speeds, 
Dnger  trains  and  loading  to  car  capacity.  The 
recent  introduction  of  heavy  high  capaci^ 
freight  ears  in  service  (weighmg  70,000  pounds 
empty  and  315,000  pounds  loaded)  required  so 
much  air  per  car,  even  with  the  empty  and 
load  brakes,  that  another  type  of  an  emp^  and 
load  brake  (Fig.  6)  still  more  economical  m  air 
consumption  and  especially  adaptable  to  these 
cars  was  developed. 

PoMenger  Brake  Equipment— About  the 
year  1900,  a  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour  with 
long  heavy  passenger  trains  became  common. 
For  this  condition  the  brakes  then  in  service 
were  inadequate  to  ensure  the  safety  required. 
The  energy  to  be  dissipated  was  also  so  gre&t 
that  high  shoe  temperatures  were  developed 
which  caused  the  shoes  to  soften  as  the  stop 
continued,  so  that  under  these  new  conditions 
the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  shoe  and 
the  wheel  remained  constant  throughout  the  en- 
tire stop.  This  fact  made  the  invention  of  the 
*L'  triple  valve  possible.  In  addition  to  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  the  'L*  triple  valve  employs 
a  large  storage  reservoir,  known  as  the  supple- 
mentary. The  air  in  the  supplementary  reser^ 
voir  is  not  used  for  service  applications ;  but 
during  emergency  applications  it  equalizes  with 
the  air  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  the  brake 


supplementary  reservoir  restoring  the  pressure 
in  the  auxiliary  reservoir  as  fast  as  the  pressure 
rises  in  its  adjacent  section  of  the  brake  pipe 
(up  to  the  pressure  at  which  the  supplementary 
and  auxiliary  reservoirs  rqualiie,  which  is  very 
close  to  the  maximum  brake  pipe  pressure 
carried) :  uniform  and  quick  release,  after  a 
service  brake  application,  possible  because  the 
air  initially  delivered  into  the  brake  pipe  after 
the  brake  application  need  only  expand  through 
the  brake  pipe  on  account  of  being  relieved  by 
the  supplementary  reservoir  of  the  hrst  stages 
of  recharging  the  auxiliary  reservoir;  gradua- 
tion of   release   secured   by  the   supplementary 


pipe,  when  the  rechareing  of  the  latter 
oft  at  the  brake  valve,  so  that  the  hi^er 
auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  moves  the  triple 
valve  pistons  outward  sufficient  to  cause  uie 
exhaust  of  brake  cylinder  air  to  be  cut  off;  and 
a  provision  for  each  valve  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure in  its  adjacent  section  of  the  brake  pipe 
at  a  moderate  service  rate  after  the  respective 
triple  valve  piston  and  slide  valve  have  as- 
sumed service  position. 

With  triple  valves,  including  the  *L*  type, 
lip  to  this  time,  however,  the  following  condi- 
tions prevailed:  (1)  Since  the  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure reduces  during  a  service  brake  application 
at  a  faster  rate  than  it  is  restored  auring  a 
recharging  period,  less  air  may  leak  past  the 
triple  valve  piston  for  a  ^ven  change  in  brake 
pipe  pressure  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter.  This  action,  combined  with  a  greater 
frictional  resistance  of  the  triple  valve  piston 
and  slide  valve  in  service  than  in  release  posi- 
tion as  sometimes  existed,  occasionally  pre- 
vented a  triple  valve  piston  and  slide  valve, 
which  assumed  *service»  position  upon  a  sligkl 
reduction  in  brake  pipe  pressure  from  beins 
returned  to  its  release  position.  Thus  a  stucli 
brake  resulted.  (2)  The  device  which  nonnally 
tended    to    maintain    the    brake   pipe    pressure 

ifeed  valve)  when  in  bad  condition,  permitted 
le  brake  pipe  pressure  to  fluctuate  ihrotigh  a 
range  of  several  pounds.  In  some  cases  this 
fluctuation  caused  a  brake  application,  which 
thereupon  could  not  be  released,  as  explained 
above.  (3)  The  brake  cylinder  pressure  de- 
veloped from  any  application  gradually  reduced, 
due  to  the  brake  thunder  air  changing  in  tem- 
perature and  leaking  past  the  brake  cylinder 
piston  to  the  atmosphere.  (4)  The  pressure 
intended  for  any  brake  pipe  reduction  depended 
on  the  brake  cylinder  volume  which  in  turn  de- 
pended on  a  certain  fixed  predetermined  travel 
of  the  brake  cylinder  piston.  With  poor  designs 
and  lack  of  maintenance  of  brake  rigging,  tiiis 
piston  travel  varied  on  the  different  c«rs,  so 
that  different  brake  t^linder  pressures  were 
obtained  on  various  cars  throughout  the  train 
for  the  same  brake  pipe  reduction.  This  con- 
dition often  produced  rough  stops.  In  addition 
even  the  'L'  type  of  triple  valve,  while  repre- 
senting the  highest  development  in  the  air  brake 
art  up  to  this  time,  still  afforded  possibilities 
of  improvements  in  the  following  respects  r 
(1)  If  the  "H^'  triple  valve  were  used  on  the 
same  train  with  triple  valves  which  did  not  have 
the  graduated  release  feature  (that  is,  triple 
valves  which  did  not  have  supplementary  reser- 
voirs to  recharge  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  to  a 
slightly  higher  pressure  than  the  brake  pipe, 
when  the  latter  was  cut  off  at  the  brake  valve, 
so  that  the  higher  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure 
could  force  ihe  triple  valve  inston  outward, 
thereby  cutting  off  the  brake  cylinder  exhaust) 
a  rough  stop  would  be  produced  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  apply  the  brakes  fully  at 
the  beginning  of  a  stop  and  then  to  "graduate 
off*  the  brake  cylinder  pressure.  The  stop 
would  be  rough  because  the  triple  valves,  with- 
out the  graduated  release  feature,  would  release 
their  ear  brakes  at  once  due  to  the  immediate 
and  entire  exhaust  of  the  brake  cylinder  air 
and  thus  permit  their  respective  cars  t"   ' — " 
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forward,  while  the  athet  triple  valves  would 
release  their  brakes  by  steps,  and  thus  tend  to 
hold  thdr  cars  back.  If  the  supplementaTy 
reservoirs  were  cut  off  to  eliminate  the  gradu- 
ated release  feature,  then  their  respective  triple 
valves  would  lose  their  quick  recharge  feature 
and  high  emergency  brake  cylinder  pressure 
secured  through  these  reservoirs;  (2)  The  "L* 
was  the  first  triple  valve  to  develop  a  higher 
brake  cylinder  pressure  for  emergency  than  for 
service  brake  applications.  This  higher  pres- 
sure was  secured  from  air  in  the  supplemen- 
tary reservoir  being  introduced  into  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir,  and  the  brake  cylinder  through 
the  operation  of  a  piston  valve  actuated  by  the 
suppletnentaty  reservoir  exposed  one  piston 
valve  face  forcing  the  piston  valve  in  the 
direction  of  the  bmke  cylinder  pressure  on  the 
opposite  piston  valve  face.  Due  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  differential  pressure  after  a  full 
service  brake  application  was  insufficient  to 
actuate  it,  even  if  the  triple  valve  piston  as- 
sumed "emergency"  position.     In  other  words, 


the  other  valve  functions ;  the  emergency  func- 
tion was  made  independent  of  the  service  so  that 
an  emergency  could  be  made  after  a  service 
brake  application;  the  depletion  of  brake  pipe 
pressure  to  a  predetermined  low  degree  pro- 
duced an  emergency  brake  appUcation;  and  a 
shorter,  quicker  emergency  stop  was  secured 
by  (quicker  transmission  of  the  brake  pipe  re- 
duction, quicker  delivery  of  air  to  the  brake 
cylinders  and  high  brake  cylinder  pressure.  To 
obtain  what  may  be  termed  •ideal"  train  con- 
trol in  a  practical  way  with  methods  that  are 
fundamentally  safe  and  sound,  the  "UCE* 
Universal  valve  with  electrical  appliances  was 
perfected  in  1912  (Fig.  7).  This  valve  possesses 
substantially  all  the  features  of  the  "PC*  equip- 
ment, previously  mentioned,  except  the  obtain- 
ing of  brake  cylinder  pressure  irrespective  of 
piston  travel  and  maintaining  it  against  leakage 
(provision  is  made  for  the  addition  of  these 
features,  when  desired)  with  the  addition  of 
the  following:  Simultaneous  application  of 
every    brake    throti^hoiit    the    ^n,    etectri- 


an  emcTsency  brake  application  could  not  be 
developeo  after  a  service  brake  application  had 
well  started,  even  though  the  necessity  for  a 
quick,  short  slop  arose  after  the  service  brake 


application  had  begun;    (3)    If  the  brake  ppe 
pressure  gradually  depietea  to  a  low  degre     '' 


1  low  de 
impossible  to  obtain 
brake ;  (4)  a  shorter,  quicker  emergency  stop 
was  desirable.  The  above- enumerated  desirable 
improvements   were   incorporated  in   the   "PC" 

Xipmcnt  with  the  No.  3-E  control  valve, 
ch  was  brought  out  in  1909.  This  device 
automatically  developed  a  greater  slide  valve 
resistance  for  an  application  than  for  a  release 
of  the  brakes  so  that  whenever  a  brake  was 
applied  it  could  surely  be  released ;  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  air  equalized  into  a  constant  volume 
chamber,  connected  to  a  piston,  instead  of 
into  a  brake  cylinder  whereby  this  piston  per- 
mitted the  same  pressure  to  be  developed  in  the 
brake  cylinder  from  main  reservoir  air  irre- 
spective of  brake  cylinder  leakage  or  piston 
travel;  graduated  release  was  separated  from 


cally  initiated  by  the  brake  valve,  resulting 
In  a  smooth  and  quick  stop,  smooth  because 
each  car  is  braked  at  the  same  instant,  and 
quick  because  the  time  of  transmission  of  the 
brake  application  is  eliminated;  a  more  power- 
ful brake  than  heretofore  possible  without  die 
danger  of  rough  stops  on  account  of  all  cars 
being  retarded  simultaneously;  ability  to  re- 
charge the  brake  system  while  the  brakes  are 
held  applied  by  closine;  the  exhausts  with  a. 
magnet  valve;  same  degree  of  ficiibility  of 
brake  control  as  possible  with  the  straight  air 
brake  on  even  a  single  car  realized  by  electrical 
appliances  on  each  car;  elimination  of  the  possi- 
biUty  of  the  valve  assuming  emergency  posi- 
tion when  not  intent'  ""  '  •  ■  -■  --- 
and  emergency  valve 
distinct;  simultaneous  applia 
throughout  the  train  in  c 
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position;  and  th«  ability  to  secure  a  relatively 
small  rise  of  brake  cylinder  pressure  per  pound 
of  brake  pipe  reduction  when  a  reapplication 
IS   made   before   the   brake   cylinder   air   from 

Kevious  applications  has  been  entirely  ex- 
usted  by  automatically  placing  only  a  portion 
of  the  auxiliary  reservoir  under  the  control  of 
ths  equalizing  piston  during  this  period ;  abiliw 
to  cut  out  any  features  without  interfering  witn 
others;  ability  of  assembling  valve  so  as  to 
give  the  equivalent  of  any  past  standard  valve; 
and  ability  to  make  one  size  of  valve  suitable 
for  all  sizes  of  equipment  bv  using  removable 
choke  plugs  to  govern  the  flow  of  air  instead 
of  permanent  restriction  in  the  valve  structure. 
Electric  Traction  Equipment.— When  all 
electric  traction  cars  were  operated  singly, 
straight  air  brakes  were  used  almost  exclusively 
in  this  service.  After  two  cars  were  employed 
as  a  unit,  ''straight  air^  became  dangerous  be- 
cause, whenever  the  cars  broke  apart,  no  brak- 
ing force  could  be  maintained  due  to  the  brake 
S Tinders  being  connected  direct  to  atmosphere 
rough  the  open  straight  air  pipe.  As  a  conse- 
quence in  1905  there  was  developed  the  semi- 
automatic equipment  with  the  "A*  emergency 
valve.  With  this  device  straight  air  applica- 
tions were  secured  as  heretofore,  but  the 
straight    air    connection    was    made    through 


charged  by  a  reservoir  located  on  its  rewective 
car,  and  controlled  by  a  valve  actuated  through 
the  medium  of  the  air  in  the  straight  air  pipe. 
This  arrangement  overcame  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  serial  time  difTereuce  in  the  appU- 
of  the  various  car  brakes.     It   also  de- 


itained  this  pressure  against  brake  cylinder 
leakage.  A  late  development  of  this  particular 
type  of  equipment  was  of  electro-pneumatic 
semi-automatic  character,  having  as  its  main 
new  feature  the  electrical  control  of  strai^t  air, 
with  provision  for  a  brake  application  in  case 
any  portion  of  the  electrical  equipment  failed. 
A  special  phase  of  this  type  of  equipment, 
recently  developed,  is  the  one-man  car,  or  safety 


closing  of  the  doors,  as  well  as  the  iMding  and 
unfolding  of  the  door  steps,  is  controlled  from 
the  brake  valve.  The  incapacitation  or  negli- 
gence of  the  operator,  or  breakage  of  any  of 
the  pipes  at  either  ena  of  the  car,  will  cut  oS 
the  power,  make  an  emergency  brake  applica- 
tion, sand  the  rails  and  unlock  the  car  aoors. 


the  emergency  slide  valve.  The  emeivency 
brake  application  was  obtained  by  reducing 
the  pressure  in  the  "emergency'  pipe,  thus 
enabling  the  main  reservoir  pressure  to  force 
the  emergency  slide  valve  piston  outward, 
which  thereby  cut  off  the  straight  air  pipe  from 
the  atmosphere  and  thereupon  connected  the 
main  reservoir  direct  to  the  brake  cylinder.  The 
accidental  separation  of  cars  produced  a  similar 
brake  operation. 

When  more  than  two  cars  began  to  be  oper- 
ated as  a  unit,  the  serial  time  difference  re- 
Juired  to  develop  the  braking  force  on  the 
ifferent  cars  "was  objectionable.  The  "D"  type 
of  emergency  valve  (Fig.  8)  was  therefore 
provided  in  1906  to  meet  this  new  condition. 
This  valve  possessed  substantially  the  same 
emergency  feature  as  the  'A"  type  of  emergency 
valve;    but     for    service    application     required 


Another  phase  of  the  electric  traction-road  de- 
velopment consisted  in  the  use  of  purely  auto- 
matic devices  as  in  steam-road  service.  Some 
roads  which  operated  a  number  of  cars  as  a 
unit  31  times  ran  the  individual  cars  separately. 
To  obtain  flexibility  of  brake  control  reahied 
with  strai^t  air  m  single  cars  and  also  to 
operate  the  head  car  of  the  train  separately, 
when  desired,  a  combined  straight  air  and  auto- 
matic system  was  developed  in  1906.  A  recent 
development  for  electric  traction  service  is  the 
universal  type  of  valve  with  an  exhaust  cut-off 
valve.  This  valve  possesses  all  the  features 
previously  outlined  for  the  universal  valve  for 
sleam-road  service  and.  in  addition,  permits  the 
simultaneous  delivery  of  air,  for  service  appli- 
cations direct  from  the  reservoirs  to  their 
respective  brake  cylinders  and  simultaneous  ex- 
haust of  brake  cylinder  air  direct  to  the  atmos- 
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pfacre  without  the  actuation  of  the  piston  which 
ordinarilv  controls  this  service  brake  applica- 
tion and  release.  Any  failure  of  electrical 
equipment  produces  a  brake  application.  This 
latest  device  is  a  safe,  highly  flexible,  instan- 
taneously responsive  brake.  Another  important 
development  in  the  electric  traction  field  is  the 
variable  load  brake  with  the  universal  type  of 
valve.  With  this  equipment  the  weight  of 
the  passengers  automatically  adjusts  the 
cylinder  pressure  obtainable  for  emergency, 
and  per  pound  brake  pipe  reduction  for  service 
brake  application  so  that  the  same  emergency 
and  service  stopping  distances  are  realized  for 
a  given  speed  irrespective  of  the  load  carried. 
Many  other  inventions  used  with  these  equip- 


They  are  connected  with  the  resiwratory  sys- 
tem, and  are  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  and  sometimes  extend  into  the 
bones.  They  are  most  fully  developed  in  birds 
of  powerful  and  rapid  flight,  such  as  the 
albatross. 

AIR-CHAHBffit,  a  reiervoir  in  a  hy- 
draulic apparatus,  in  free  communication  with 
the  water.  The  chamber  or  reservoir  is  filled 
with  air,  which  by  its  elasticity  diminishes  the 
shocks  that  would  otherwise  be  produced  by 
sudden  changes  in  the  speed  of  flow  of  the 
water,  and  also  et^ualizes  the  flow.  When  the 
pressure  in  the  pipes  is  momentarily  greater 
than  the  normal  pressure,  water  enters  the  air- 


ments  bave  been  developed.  One  of  particular 
note  is  the  type  "P  electro- pneumatic  governor 
for  elect rically-ifriven  air  compressors, —  the 
first  satit factory  electro-pneumatic  governor 
ever  developed  for  electric  compressor  control. 
Consult  'Development  in  Air  Brakes  for  Rail- 
roads' ;  'The  Air  Brake  as  Related  to  Progress 
in  Locomotion';  'The  Vital  Relation  of  Train 
Control  to  the  Value  of  Steam  and  Electric 
Railway  Properties' j  'The  Development  of  the 
Electro-Pneumatic  Brake'-  'Brake  Perform- 
ance on  Modern  Steam  Railroad  Passenger 
Trains' ;  also  various  other  publications  issued 
by  the  Westinghoqse  Air  Brake  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Westinchouse  Am  Brake  Company. 
AIR-CELLS,  cavities  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  which  contain 
air  only,  the  juices  of  the  plants  being  con- 
tained in  separate  vessels.  They  are  largest 
and  most  numerous  in  aquatic  plants,  as  in  the 
yaUiineria  spiralis  and  the  Victoria  regia,  the 
^gantic  leaves  of  which  latter  are  buoyed  up 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  their  means. 
There  are  atio  air-cells  in  the  bodies  of  bir&. 


chamber  and  compresses  the  air  __    . 

and  when  the  pressure  is  momentarily  less  than 
the  normal,  the  reverse  action  lakes  place,  and 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  forces  water  back  into 
the  pipes. 

AIR-COCK,  a  cock  placed  apon  a  water-  or 


AIR  COMPRESSOR,  a  device  used  for 
compressing  air,  or|  in  other  words,  which 
makes  the  same  wei^t  of  air  occupv  a  less 
volume  or  a  greater  weieht  occupy  the  same 
volume.  Any  device  which  reduces  the  volume 
of  air  with  a  pressure  increase  is  an  air  com- 
pressor. When  released  from  the  containing 
reservoir  the  air  tends  to  resume  its  volume 
and  this  tendency  is  utilized  by  making  the  air 
perform  mechanical  work  as  it  expands.  Al- 
though compressed  air  has  been  used  for  work- 
ing engines  in  confined  situations,  it  is  not  at 
all  Kkely  that  it  will  ever  come  into  extensive 
use,  owing  to  the  great  waste  of  power  attend- 
ing it.  This_  waste  arises  from  two  causes: 
(i)  The  friction  due  to  forcing  the  compressed 
«ir  along  a  great  length  of  pipe,  and  (2^  Ac 
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loss   from    the  dissipation  of    the   great   heat  steam  en^nes  there  is  always  a  small  quantity 

which    results    from    its    compression.        The  of  water  i[i  the  cylinders  and  slide-valves,  aris- 

greater  the  original  compression  of  the  air  the  ing  from  the  condensation  of  a  portion  of  the 

higher  its   temperature   will   rise;   and   as    this  steam,  and  this  suffices  to  lubricate  the  piston 

caloric,  which  cannot  be  kept  from  escaping,  is  and  valves.    It  is  well  known  that  when  steam 

practically  a  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  air,  il  fol-  is  superheated  so  highly  as  to  prevent  a  s%ht 

lows  that  the  loss  of  power  from  this  cause  condensation  in  the  cylinder  and  slide-valves, 

will  increase  with  the  pressure  or  tension  of  they  are  very  rapidly  destroyed.    Air  rises  in 


the  Mr.  Even  were  it  possible  to  prevent  the  temperature  when  very  much  compressed,  and 
escape  of  the  heat  by  covering  the  vessels  and  we  cannot  use  it  until  its  temperature  falls; 
pipes  with  some  non-conducting  substance,  it  and  as  this  involves  a  great  waste  of  power,  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  use  the  hot  air  in  follows  that  where  economy  is  of  great  conse- 
thc  same  way  as  steam  is  used,  because  the  quence,  air  cannot  be  used  as  a  mode  of  trans- 
lubricating  material  necessary  to  keep  the  pis-  mitting  mechanical  power.  Indeed,  no  fluid 
ton  and  slide-valves  from  'tearing*  would  be  can  be  economically  used  for  transmittii^C 
decomposed    bv     the     high    temper«tur«.    Id  power  for  any  con^deraUe  disttocc 
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In  its  early  history  compressed  air  as  a 
motive  power  for  vehicles  was  not  successful 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  storage  tanks  in  use 
would  admit  of  only  small  pressures.  With 
its  continued  use  and  the  development  of  stor- 
age tanks  permitting  the  air  to  be  compressed 
to  an  initial  pressure  of  about  S,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  it  has  made  that  class  of  motive 
power  available  for  trucks  used  in  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  for  other  vehicles  designed  to 
carry  heavy  weights  for  short  distances.  The 
extensive  plants  necessary  for  compressing  the 
air  and  the  fact  that  the  storage  tanks  must  be 
refilled  frequently,  as  well  as  tne  inconvenience 
of  transporting  a  large  number  of  charged 
cylinders,  make  it  impracticable  as  a  motive 
power  for  vehicles  used  for  corameicia3  or 
military  purposes. 

The  air  compressor  consists  esseotially  of  a 
cylinder  in  which  atmospheric  air  is  compressed 
li  a  piston,  the  power  for  driving  vrhich  oiot  be 
derived  from  a  steam  engine,  water-wheel  or 
electric  motor.  The  air  cylinder  is  ^nerally 
double-acting  and  is  provided  with  inlet  and 
discharge   valves   in   each   cylinder  head.    The 


be  taken  up  by  the  air  compressed,  the  resuh 
being  to  very  materially  raise  its  temperature 
and  increase  its  volume,  thus  adding  largely  to 
the  woric  required  to  be  done. 

The  single  stage  compressor  consists 
primarih'  of  an  air-cylinder,  in  which  the  air 
drawn  from  the  atmosphere  is  compressed  a 
steam  cylinder,  located  above  the  air-cylinder, 
Ac  two  being  connected  by  a  suitable  centre 
piece,  steam  and  air  pistons  mounted  on  a  com- 
mon piston  rod,  and  a  valve  motion  controlling 
steam  admission  and  exhaust.  The  compressor 
is  double  acting,  steam  bang  admitted  alter- 
nately on  either  side  of  the  steam  piston  which, 
being  directly  connected  with  the  air  piston, 
causes  both  to  move  up  and  down.  On  the 
'  upward  stroke  of  the  air  piston  the  air  above 


driven  by  direct-current  induction  or  syndiToB- 
ous  motors,  the  rotors  of  which  are  of  larg); 
diameter  to  produce  a  proper  relation  between 
die   peripheral    and    rotative   speeds. 

Tlie  work  performed  by  a  compressor  is, 
broadly  speaking,  that  of  increasing  the  pres- 
sure of  air  (or  other  gas)  by  reducing  its 
volume  or  compressing  it  into  a  smaller  space. 
Usually  the  lower  or  initial  pressure  is  the 
'atmospheric  pressure*  at  the  point  of  location 
of  the  compressor,  whik  the  higher  or  terminal 
pressure  is  fixed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  case,  and  may  be  anyv^re  fron  10 
to  30  pounds  (gauge  pressure)  per  square  inch 
as  in  blowing  engine  practice,  up  to  80  to  125 
pounds  per  square  indi  for  rock  drillo,  pneu- 
matic tools,  etc.,  and  up  to  l.SOO  lo  2,(K)0  pounds 
per  square  inch,  or  even  higher,  for  special  pur- 
poses. Atmospheric  pressure  (or  zero  gauge 
pressure)  equals  14.7  pounds  absolute  pressure 
per  square  inch  at  sea-level  (equivalent  to  30 
inches  barometer)  and  becomes  less  as  the 
altitude  above  sea-level  increases,  the  decreaK 
being  approximately  one-half  pound,  or  one 
inch  in  mercury  column,  for  each  1,000  feet  in- 
crease in  altitude-  As  the  work  of  compression 
depends  uiion  the  in  ilia  I  and  terminal  iritsolntc 
pressures  (absolute  pressure  being  equtralan 
lo  gauge  pressure  qIus  atmospheric  pressure) 
the  altitude  at  which  the  compressor  is  to 
work  is  of  great  importance  and  must  always 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

When  air  is  compressed  into  a  smaller 
volume,  if  the  temperature  remains  constant, 
the  pressure  increases  directly  in  proportion  to 
the  decrease  in  volume;  that  is,  if  the  volume  is 
reduced  one-half  the  pressure  will  be  doubled; 
if  reduced  to  one-third  the  pressure  will  be 
trebled,  and  so  on  for  any  decrease  in  volume. 
There  is,  however,  another  and  most  important 
factor  in  the  problem  which  must  he  considered 
in  all  cases,  particularly  where  high  pressures 
are  concerned,  viz.,  the  increase  in  temperature 
and  consequent  increase  in  volume  due  to  the 
heat  developed  during  compression.  When  air 
is  compressed,  part  of  the  work  done  during 
compression  is  converted  into  heat,  which  must 


Air  ItelHaUT. 

it  is  compressed  and  discharged  into  the  main 
reservoir,  while  the  space  below  is  filM  with 
air  drawn  from  the  atmosphere.  On  the  down- 
ward stroke  this  operation  is  reversed.  The 
steam  exhaust  is  piped  lo  the  smokestack  or  to 
the  exhaust  cavity  of  the  saddle. 

The  great  increase  in  compressor  capadty 
called  for  in  modern  service  has  resulted  in  a 
much  more  careful  consideration  of  the  matter 
of  steam  consumption  than  formerly,  and  as  a 
result  the  Westinghouse  8!^-inch  cross  com- 
pound compressor  was  developed  for  the  specific 


Eurpose   of  combining   maximum  capacity  and 
ighcst    efficiency,    by    compounding    both    the 
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r  compressed 


9K-inch  sin^ft  stage  compreSBor, 
sumption  per  lOO  cubic  feet  of 
is  but  one- third. 

While  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  the  air  as 
cool  as  pos^ble  during  compression,  heating  it 
is  an  advantage,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  re- 
ceiver, for  the  reason  that  by  this  heating  its 
volume  or  its  pressure  is  increased.  So  im- 
portant is  this  advantage,  theoretically,  that  de- 
vices called  reheaters  are  frequently  employed 
to  heat  the  air  just  before  it  passes  to  the  motor 
or  tool  which  it  operates.  Reheaters  are  made 
in  many  foims,  the  usual  one  being  a  Idnd  of 
stove  or  oven  throup;h  which  the  air  passes  by 
means  of  a  spiral  ijipe  or  some  other  arrange- 
ment which  allows  it  to  be  quickly  heated. 

The  air  reheater  shown  in  the  sectional 
drawing  consists  of  a  series  of  hallow  annular 
rings  bound  together  by  four  tie  rods,  the 
upper  and  lower  rings  having  flanged  openings 
projecting  through  the  shell  for  pipe  connec- 
tions. These  rings  are  surrounded  d^  a  sheet 
steel  shell,  the  space  between  being  filled  with 
asbestos  packing,  which  prevents  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation.  Air  enters  at  the  bottom  ring  and 
leaves  at  the  top,  the  openings  connecting  the 
rings  being  so  arranged  that  the  air  is  forced 
to  travel  throu^  the  heater  in  a  drcuitotis 
passage.  These  heaters  should  be  placed  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  work  and  the  outlet  pipe 
should  be  of  large  diameter,  short  and  care- 
fully covered,  to  prevent  losses  by  radiation. 
See  AiRrFUMP;  Coufbessed  An;  Condenser. 
Edwakd  S-  Fakrow, 
Contutting  Military  and  CivU  Engineer. 

AIRCRAFT  BNOINB.  See  Intebital 
CouBusTioN  Engine. 

AIR-CYLIKDBR.  A  pneumatic  bufTer 
used  to  absorb  the  recoil  of  large  guns.  For 
10-inch  guns,  one  cylinder  is  used:  tor  IS-inch 
guns,  two.  They  are  placed  between  the 
chassis- rails,  to  which  they  are  firmly  secured 
by  diagonal  braces.  A  piston  traversing  the 
cylinder  is  attached  to  the  rear  transom  of  the 
top  carriage.  When  the  gun  recoils  the  piston- 
head  is  drawn  backwards  in  the  cylinder,  and 
the  recoil  is  absorbed  by  the  compression  of  the 
air  behind  it.  Small  holes  in  the  piston-head 
allow  the  air  to  slowly  escape  while  the  gun 
is-  brought  to  rest.  The  hydraulic  butter, 
largely  used  above,  operates  in  the  same  man- 


Weekty  Journal  1832-35,  and  i'iieDumfritsihire 
and  Gallomay  Herald  (DwatiiesX  lS3b-64.  He 
pubUshed  'Relinous  Characteristics,'  prose  es- 
says (1827);  'The  Captive  of  Fci,*  narrative 
poem  (1830);  a  character  story,  'The  Old 
Bachelor  in  the  Scottish  Village*  (184S),  very 
popular  at  the  time;  etc. 

AIRDRIB,  Scotland,  a  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary buTgh  in  Lanarkshire,  11  miles  east 
of  Glasgow.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the  col- 
lieries and  iron-works  in  its  vicinity,  but  has 
also  a  large  cotton-mill  and  factory,  several  ex- 
tensive foundries  and  machine-shops,  tube- 
works  and  a  number  of  hand-loom  weavers. 
Pop.  about  25,000. 

AIR-DRILL,  a  rock  drill  or  other  form  of 
drill  actuated  by  compressed  air. 

AIRBDALE  DOG.    See  Tebbies. 

AIR-ENGINE,  an  engine  in  which  air  is 
the  working  body.  _  Such  an  engine  may  be 
operated  by  air  previously  raised  to  a  hi^  pres- 
sure by  a  compressor,  as  in  the  storage  and 
transmission  of  power  by  compressed  air;  or  it 
may  derive  its  power  directly  from  the  burn- 
ing of  fuel.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  often  called 
a  hot-air  engine.  For  the  elementary  theory  of 
the  hot-air  eiigine,  see  Thesuodyn Allies. 
'  AIRB-SUR-LA-LYS,  ar-sjir-la-l^  a  town 
of  France,  department  of  Pas-de-C^ais,  10 
mites  southeast  of  Saint  Omer.  It  stands  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lys  with  the  Laquette,  on  a  low 
marshy  site,  but  is  well  built  and  possesses 
several  beautiful  fountains,  a  handsome  Gothic 
church  and  barracks  for  6,000  men.  Its  trade 
is  chiefly  in  linens,  fustians,  hats,  thread,  starch, 
soap,  Dutch  tiles,  osier  work  and  grain. 

AIR-GAS,  an  infUmmable  gas  produced  by 
charging  air  with  the  vapors  of  naphtha,  gas- 
oline or  some  similar  volatile  hydrocarboo. 

AIR-OATB,  in  foundry  work,  an  tmening 
left  in  the  mold  for  the  escape  of  air  and  other 
gases  as  the  molten  metal  enters.. 

AIR-GUN.  An  instrument  resembling  a 
musket,  used  to  discharge  bullets  or  darts  by 
the   force   of   compressed   air   instead,  of   Run- 

Kwdcr.    Various  forms  of  construction  have 
tn  adopted.     The  most  usual  plan  is  to  insert 
a  condensing  syringe  in  the  stock  of  the  gun. 


ner,  water  being  used  instead  of  the  air.    See 
Pneumatic  Buffer. 

AIRD,  ard,  Thomas,  Scottish  poet  who  has 
won  praise  from  high  critics,  but  little  popular 
acceptance:  b.  Roxburghshire  IHK;  d.  25  April 
1876.  He  studied  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burrfi,  and  formed  a  lifelong  intimacy  with 
CarTyle;  contributed  to  'Blackwood's,'  and  won 
the  warm  good  will  of    Wilson;    edited    the 


The  piston  of  this  syringe  is  woiked  by  an  ap- 
paratus which  iMSses  through  to  the  exterior  of 
the  gun,  and  this  wotUng  causes  a  small  body 
of  air  to  be  condensed  into  a  chamber.  The 
chamber  has  a  valve  opening  into  the  barrel 
just  behind  the  place  where  the  bullet  is  lodged. 
The  gun  is  loaded  from  the  muxzle,  as  ordinary 
muskets  or  fowling-pieces.  The  trigger  opens 
the  valve;   the  hi^ly  compressed  air   rushes 
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isively  and  separately  introduced, 
fired  off  — if  Bring  it  can  be  called  — by  one 
mass  of  condensed  air.  Another  form  of  air- 
mm  contains  several  bullets  in  a  receptacle  or 
otannel  under  the  barrel ;  by  tlie  movement  of  a 
cock  or  lever  one  of  these  bullets  can  readily 
be  shifted  into  the  barrel;  and  thus  several  sue- 
cessive  discharges  can  be  made  after  one  load- 
ing—on  a  pnnci_ple  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  the  revolving  pistol.    Some  varieties  of 


of  air  may  be  produced  This  done,  the  ... 
chamber  is  replaced  in  its  proper  position  be- 
hind the  bullet  in  the  barrel.  Those  air-gims 
which  present  the  eitemal  appearance  of  stout 
walking-sticks,  and  are  hence  called  air-canes, 
have  a  chamber  within  the  handle  for  contain- 
ing condensed  air,  which  can  be  unscrewed  and 
subjected  to  die  action  of.  the  condensing 
synage.  One  inventor  has  devised  a  form  of 
air-gun  whh  two  barrels  — one  of  smalt  bore 
for  the  reception  of  the  bullets,  and  another  of 
-larger  bore  lor  the  reservoir  of  condensed  air; 
the  condensing  syringe  being  within  the  stock 
of  the  gun.  An  attempt  has  more  recently  been 
made  to  combine  the  action  of  elastic  springs 
with  that"  of  compressed  air  in'  an  air-^n: 
springs  of  gutta-percha,  or  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  are  employed  in  substitution  of 
or  in  co-operation  with  a  condensing  syringe. 
No  form  of  air-gun  hitherto  made  has  uid 
I>ower  enough  to  propel  a  bullet  to  any  con- 
siderable distance,  and  therefore  the  instrument 
is  scarcely  available  in  war.  The  air-gun  was 
known  in  France  over  two  centuries  ago;  but 
the  ancients  had  some  kind  of  apparatus,  by 
which  air  was  made  to  act  upon  the  shorter  arm 
of  a  lever,  while  the  larger  arm  impelled  a  bullet. 

AIR-HOLE,  or  BLOW-MOLE,  a  fault  in 
a  casing,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  bubble  of  air 
or  other  gas. 

AIR-LOCK,  an  ^r-tigfat  chamber  used  in 
tunneling,  when  the  tunnel  has  to  be  kept 
filled  witfi  compressed  air  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  water.  The  air-lode  communicates 
with  the  tunnel  by  one  door,  and  with  the  out- 
side air  by  another.  It  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  workmen  to  enter  and 
leave  the  tunnel  without  undue  loss  of  air,  and 
of  partially  mitigating^  the  physiological  effects 
of  a  too  sudden  transition  from  the  high  pres- 
sure in   the  tunnel  to  lower   pressure   outside. 

AIRPLANE  ENGINE.  See  Internal 
CouBusTiON'  Engine. 

AIK-PLANT,  more  properly  epibkytt.  a 
plant  growing  upon  the  trunk  or  top  of  another 
plant  (the  host),  but  not  anatomically  connected 
with  it.  Air-plants  derive  theii  nutriment 
chiefly  from  the  air  and  rain,  commonly  by 
means  of  aerial  roots.  Parasitic  plants,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  directly  connected  with  the 
plant  upon  which  they  ^row  and  extract  their 
food  from  the  host.  Air-plants  are  most  com- 
mon in  moist  tropical  forests,  often  completely 
covering  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees. 
They  belong  chiefly  to  the  ferns,  mosses,  brome- 
liads,  orchids  and  aroids,  and  are  mostly  her- 
baceous, but  sometimes  shrubs  are  epiphytic 
upon  tropical  trees.  In  the  United  States  air- 
planls  are  found  chiefly  in  Florida,  but  one. 


Spanish    moss     (Dendropogon  nsneoides),    is 
common  throughout  the  Southeastern  States. 

AIS-PUHP,  A  machine  by  means  of 
which  air  or  other  gas,  water  or  other  liquids 
may  be  removed  from  an  enclosed  space.  The 
essential  i^rt  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  in  which  an 
air-tight  iMston  is  made  to  move  up  and  down 
by  a  rod  From  the  bottom  of  the  <^linder  a 
connectiiig  tube  leads  to  the  space  which  is  to 
be  exhausted,  which  is  usually  formed  by  plac- 
ing  a  bell-glass,  called  the  receiver,  with  edges 
ground  smooth  and  smeared  with  lard,  on  i 
nat,  smooth  plate  or  table.  When  the  piston  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  is  then  drawn 
up,  it  Ufts  out  the  air  from  the  barrel,  and  a 
portion  of  the  air  under  the  receiver,  by  its 
own  expansive  force,  [lasses  through  me  con- 
necting tube  and  occupies  the  space  below  the 
piston,  whidi  would  otherwise  be  a  vacuum. 
The  air  in  the  receiver  and  barrel  is  thus  rare- 
fied. The  piston  is  now  forced  down,  and  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  close  a  valve  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  connecting  tube  and  opening  in- 
ward into  the  barrel.  The  air  in  the  barrel  is 
thus  cut  off  from  returning  into  the  receiver, 
and,  as  it  becomes  condensed,  forces  up  a  valve 
in  the  [nston,  wfiich  opens  outward,  and  thus 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  When  the  piston 
reaches  the  bottom  and  begins  to  ascend  again, 
this  valve  closes;  and  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated as  at  the  first  ascent.  Each  stroke  thus 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  receiver; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  process  it  is  evident 
ihat  the  exhaustion  can  never  be  complete. 
Even  theoretically  there  must  always  be  a  por- 
tion left,  though  that  portion  may  be  rendered 
less  than  any  assignaole  quantity;  and  prac- 
tically the  process  is  limited  by  the  elastic  for^* 


ia  indicated  by  a  gouge  on  the  principle  of  the 
barometer.  By  means  of  the  partial  vacuum 
formed  by  the  air-pump  a  great  many  inter- 
esting experiments  can  be  performed  illustrat- 
ing the  effects  of  atmos^eric  pressure  and 
other  mechanical  properties  of  gases.  The  air- 
pump  was  invented  by  Otto  Guericke,  in  1654; 
and  though  many  improvements  and  varieties 
of  structure  have  been  ance  devised,  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  is  the  same.  Two  barrels  are  gen- 
erally used,  so  as  to  double  the  effect  of  on£ 
stroke.  In  some  :ur-pumps,  stop-cocks  turned 
by  the  hand  take  the  place  of  valves,  and  in 
others  the  entrance  of  the  connecting  tube  into 
the  cylinder  is  so  contrived  that  the  valve 
through  the  piston  is  not  required.  The  air- 
pump  used  in  connection  with  the  densimeter  is 
of   the   ordinary   construction. 

The  use  of  compressed  air  for  pumping 
water,  oil  or  other  liquids  from  wells,  vats  and 
t^ks,  b  now  general.  The  simplicity  and  ease 
of  maintenance  attending  its  use  make  it  far 
superior  to  any  other  means_  of  conveying 
liquids.  In  deep  wells  particular^,  great 
economy  is  found  in  the  use  of  air  as  compared 
with  the  old  time  deep-well  pump.  No  valves, 
no  reciprocating  rods  and  plungers,  and  no 
wasteful  steam  cylinder  at  the  top  to  operate 
them  are  required.  The  air  may  be  compressed 
at  any  convenient  point,  such  as  an  existing 
power  house,  and  yet  do  pumping  at  an  isolated 

distant  place;  several  separate  wells,  if  neces- 

being  pumped  from  one  central  station. 

'  stinghouse  compressors  have  been  founif 
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well  adapted  to  this  class  of  worlc  and  are 
largely  employed  for  fumisbing  the  compressed 
air  to  raise  or  convey  liquids  in  breweries,  tan- 
neries, oil  wells,  dairies,  hospitals,  chemical 
laboratories,  acid  plants  and  especially  all  kinds 
of  water  wells. 

The  Latta-Martin  displacement  pump  is  an 
eiiicient  and  reliable  device  designed  to  pump 
water  bj^  air  pressure.  Extremely  simple  in 
construction,  it  requires  no  packing  nor  lubrica- 
tion, has  no  dead  centre,  no  pistons,  no  plungers, 
4ill  not  freeze  in  the  severest  weather,  and  is 
entirely  automatic.  It  will  pump  from  any  dis- 
tance, lo  any  elevation,  in  an^  quantity,  hand- 
ling muddy  or  gritty  water  without  injury.  In 
the  general  design  of  the  apparatus,  the  two 
cylindrical  chambers  are  connected  at  the  top 
tnr  an  automatic  air-valve  mechanism  and  at 
the  bottom  by  suitable  piping  and  check  valves. 
The  air  pressure  entering  at  the  top  is  deUvered 
alternately  to  the  respective  chambers,  discharg- 
ing the  water  contained  therein  through  the 
check  valves  and  discharge  pipe.  As  a  chamber 
is  emptied  of  water,  the  remaining  air  is  ex- 
hausted through  a  port  in  the  upper  valve  gear, 
while  water  simultaneously  replaces  it  throu^ 
the  check  valves  below.  This  simple  operation 
is  repeated  alternately  upon  each  side  of  the 
pump  and  is  entirely  automatic.  The  pump 
may  be  placed  at  any  point  of  water  stqtply — 
in  a  dug  well  or  in  a  river — and  can  be  oper- 
ated and  controlled  by  the  engineer  even  though 
situated  several  miles  from  the  source  of  power. 
A  modified  form  of  these  displacement  pumps 
can  be  used  in  driven  wells  haviiig  casings  six 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  This  form  is 
particularly  valuable  for  cases  where  the  water 
level  in  the  well  falls  a  considerable  amount. 


I  not  affected  by  tiie  position  of  the 
water  level.  See  Ant-Co u pkessoi ;  CoNDBKsn; 
CoMPBESSED  Ais;  Poweb;  PowEfi,  Transius- 
siON  or. 

AIRSHIP.  See  Aew>nautic3,  History  of; 
AnpLANE;   DnticiBi.E;   MtLiTASY  Aeronautics. 

AIR-THERMOMETER,  a  thermometer 
in  which  temperature  is  measured  by  determin- 
ine  the  change  of  volume  of  a  mass  of  air  that 
is  Icept  at  constant  pressure,  or  the  change  of 
pressure  of  a  mass  tliat  is  kept  at  constant  vol- 
ume.    See  Thermometky. 

AIR-TRAP,  in  steam  and  hydraulic  engi- 
neering, a  place  where  air  can  accumulate  in  a 
line  of  piping;  as  at  the  highest  point  of  a  line 
of  water  pipe.  Air-cocks  are  placed  at  these 
points  to  permit  of  the  removal  of  the  accu- 
mulated  air.    Also   called   air-bond. 

AIRY,  ir'i.  Sir  Oeoffe  Blddell,  English 
ast ronomer- royal ;  b.  Alnwick,  27  July  1801;  d. 
2  Jan.  1892,  in  Greenwich.  He  was  graduated 
at  Trinity  College  in  1823.  In  1826  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  a  chair  once  held  by  Newton,  and 
he  was  the  first  actual  director  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Observatoryj  holding  in  connection  with 
this  post  the  Plumian  professorship  of  astron- 
omy. In  1835  he  succeeded  Pond  as  director 
of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  and  retained 
this  office  till  1881,  when  he  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion. He  initiated  at  Greenwich  the  plan  of 
immediately  and  completely  reducing  observa- 
tions;  introduced  the   regular  observation  .  of 


magnetic  phenomena,  and  of  sun-spots  by 
photography ;  invented  new  instruments  for 
lunar  observations;  and  arranged  the  British 
observations  in  all  parts  of  Ihe  world  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  His  chief  works 
are  'Mathematical  Tracts'  (1826);  ^Ipswich 
Lectures  on  Astronomy'  (1849)  ;  'Undulatory 
Theory  of  Optics'  (1866)  ;  'Treatise  of  Soundi 
(1869);  and  'Treatise  on  Magnetism'  (1870). 
AISLS,  il',  in  architecture,  one  of  the 
lateral  and  usuallv  lower  divisions  of  a  building 
which  is  divided  lengthwise,  ai  by  rows  of 
columns  or  piers,  so  mat  the  roof  b  supported 
while  still  the  interior  is  one  large  hall  broken 
only  by  the  upri^is.  The  basilicas  of  the 
Romans  were  built  in  that  way^  as  had  been  the 
small  interiors  of  many  Grecian  temples;  and 
when  the  first  Christian  churches  were  built  in 
Italy  and  in  the  East,  this  *basilican*  form 
rivaled  the  round  or  polygonal  plan  and  the 

Elan  of  the  Greelc  cross  in  popularitv.  At  a 
iter  time  Christian  diurches  were  nearly  always- 
built  with  aisles  and  a  fairer  central  part  called' 
usuallv  the  nave.  Most  churches  have  an  aisle 
on  either  side  of  the  nave,  and  are  called  *three-  - 
aisled'  churches,  but  there  are  a  few  with  five,, 
and  the  famous  Cathedra]  of  Antwerp  in  Bel- 
gium has  seven  aisles,  being  almost  alone  in  this 
respect  It  is  a  mistake  to  count  an  outer  n>w 
of  chapels  as  another  aisle. 

By  extennon  the  term  covers  such  a  lon^ 
and  narrow  compartment  of  a  building  as  is 
found  in  one  of  the  great  mosques  of  Cairo, 
Cordova  and  Damascus.  These  buildings  have 
generally  flat  roofs  intended  always  to  be  of 
masonry,  and  that  structure  b  carried  by  a. 
great  number  of  parallel  rows  of  columns.  The 
resulting  "aisles'  are,  of  cours^  of  the  same 
bei^t.  In  the  mosque  of  Cordova  there  are 
17  such  aisles  left  open,  besides  two  outer  ones 
which  are  largely  enclosed  for  chapels;  all  the 
aisles  opening  1^  doors  or  windows  upon  a 
large  court. 

AISHB,  an',  France,  a  northeastern  frontier 
department  which  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Aisne,  a  tributary  of  the  Oise.  Arca^  2,866 
square  miles;  pop.  530,300.  The  surface  is 
level;  the  soil  fertile;  drained  and  watered  by 
the  nvers  Ourcq,  Mame,  Oise  and  Aisne,  names 
celebrated  in  tne  great  European  War  for 
the  battles  that  raged  on  their  banks.  To- 
gether with  several  canals,  these  rivers  carry 
a  considerable  traffic  Owing  to  numerous 
small  lakes  and  stretches  of  forest  the  climate 
is  cold  and  humid,  though  well  adapted  to 
agriculture  and  pasturage.  The  principal  crops 
are  cereals,  but  hemp,  flax,  potatoes  and  oil- 
seeds are  also  largely  cultivated.  Cotton  and 
other  textiles  are  manufactured  at  Saint  Quen- 
tin,  and  at  Saint  Gobain  die  plate-glass  works 
have  been  in  operation  since  1665.  Laon, 
Soissons,  Saint  Quentin,  Chateau-Thierry  and 
Vervins  are  the  chief  arrondissctnent  towns, 
vriih  Laon  as  capital  of  the  d^artment.  See 
Wai,  Eubofean. 

AISNE,  in,  a  river  in  northern  France, 
with  a  total  length  of  280  miles.  A  tributary 
of  the  Oise,  the  Aisne  rises  in  the  Argonne 
Forest,  flows  north  and  then  west,  joining  the 
Oise  above  Compiigne  (on  the  left  bank)  after 
passing  VouriJrs,  Rethel  and  Soissons,  tak- 
ing in  on  the  way  its  affluents  the  Aire  and 
Vesle,  on  the  latter  of  which  stands  Rbdnu. 
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It  flows  through  the  departments  of  Mamc, 
Ardennes,  Aisne  and  Oise.  From  Mouron  for 
about  170  miles  the  river  is  used  for  floating 
hunber;  from  Chiteau'Porcien  it  is  navigable 
for  75  miles,  and  from  Neufcfa&tct,  about  15 
miles  l>elow  that  point,  there  is  considerable 
traffic.  A  lateral  canal  runs  from  Vouziers  to 
Condi  — above  Soissoiis.  The  Canal  des 
Ardennes  (62  miles  Ion?)  begins  at  Cond^ 
below  which  the  Aisne  ii  canalized  and  con- 
nected with  the  Meuse.  The  lateral  canal  of 
the  Aisne  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Mame 
at  Cond^sur-Marne  by  a  36-milc  canal.  On 
its  north  side  the  Aisne  has  a  line  of  steep 
lidges,  the  scarp  of  a  great  plateau,  at  an 
average  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  stream. 
The  height  of  the  scarp  varies  from  some  200 
feet,  wh^re  the  uplands  begin  on  the  west  above 
Compiegne  from  the  Forest  of  the  Eagle,  to 
more  than  450  feet  30  miles  east  in  the 
high  bluffs  of  Craonne.  Beyond  this  latter 
place  the  Aisne  takes  a  wide  sweep  to  the 
northeast  toward  its  source,  and  the  banks  fall 
to  the  lower  level  ctaaractetistic  of  the  shallow 
dales  of  Champagne.  From  Compiegne  to 
Craonne  the  section  is  everywhere  of  the  same 
type,  with  occasional  deeper  ravines.  For  the 
most  part  the  lower  slopes  are  steep  and 
clothed  with  grass.  The  plateau  stretches  back 
for  some  miles,  till  at  La  F^re  and  Laon  it 
breaks  down  into  the  plains  of  northeastern 
Fiance.  It  was  iht  crest  of  this  plateau  that 
the  German  armies  had  chosen  —  at  an  average 
of  two  miles  from  the  river  bank  —  on  which 
to  make  a  stand  after  tfa^  had  been  hurled 
back  on  ihe  Mame  (q.v.)  m  September  1914. 
The  position  was  well  chosen,  for  it  was  one 
of  enormous  strength,  extending  from  a  point 
on  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  north  of  Verdun 
westward  across  the  Argonne  and  the  plain  of 
Champagne  to  Rheims,  where  it  turned  north- 
west along  the  Forts  de  la  Pompelte,  Nogent 
I'Abesse,  Berru  and  Brimont,  and  across  the 
Aisne  near  its  conAuence  v^th  the  Suippe  to 
Craonne,  whence  it  ran  westward  along  the 
heights  of  the  Aisne  to  the  Forest  of  the  uglc, 
north  of  Compiegne.  During  their  advance  to 
the  Uame  the  Germans  had  left  parties  of 
*ai>pers  behind  to  entrench  the  Aisne  position 
—  in  case  of  necessity.  How  that  necessity 
actually  arose  from  the  historic  battle  of 
the  Mame  is  told  elsewhere  (See  Waii. 
EtJKOPEAN).  That  battle  began  6  Sept.  1914; 
on  8  September  General  von  Kluck's  army 
was  in  full  retreat  and  on  the  9ih  von 
Buelow'a  army  followed.  On  the  10th  the 
battle  was  over  and  the  British  and  French 
became  the  pursuers.  On  the  12th  the  Ger- 
mans were  in  position  on  the  Aisne,  and  on 
the  13th  the  Allies  began  the  passage  of  the 
river.  The  first  phase  of  the  battle  of  the 
Aisne  closed  on  18  Sept.  1914,  and  from  that 
day  began  the  remarkable  trench  warfare  that 
became  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  great  war. 
AISS^',  i'e-sa.  or  HAIDER,  Hade- 
moiaelle,  FretKh-Circassian  author:  b.  Cii^ 
cassia  1604:  d.  Paris  1733.  The  daughter  of  a 
Circassian  chief,  captured  at  four  years  of  age 
'"    1  Turkish  raid,  she  was  bought  in  the  sla 


educated,  where,  later,  introduced  by  the  Count's 
sister-in-law  to  the  Regent's  receptions,  she  was 
greatly  admired  for  her  beauty  and   her   wit. 


Count  de  Ferriot  took  advantage  of  her  inno- 
cence, but  she  repulsed  the  French  Regent's  ad- 
vances, and  made  a  love  match  distinguished 
by  great  affection  and  fidelity,  with  Chevalier 
d'Aydie,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter.  Her  latter  years  were  marked  by 
sincere  devotion  and  piety.  Her  'Letters,'  puh- 
lished  with  annotations  by  Voltaire  <1787),  con- 
tain interesting  pictures  of  court  life  of  the 
period  and  anecdotes  of  contemporaiy  person- 
ages, notably  Madame  du  Detfand  and  Madaifc 


the  Haidee  in  Dumas'  'Count  of  Monte  Cristo,' 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  at  least  three  plays. 
The  best  editions  of  her  'letters*  are  those  of 
M.  Ravenel,  with  introduction  by  Sainte-Beuve 
(1846),  and  by  Eugene  Asse  (1873).  Consult 
Courteault,  'Une  idylle  au  XVIIIe  siecle: 
Mademoiselle  Alsse  et  le  Chevalier  d'Aydie' 
(Maijon  1900)  ;  and  Gosse,  E.,  'French  Profiles* 
(London  190S), 

AITKBN,  it'kin,  Robert  Gmit,  American 
astronomer;  b.  Jackson,  CaL,  31  Dec.  1864.  In 
1887  he  was  graduated  at  Williams  CoUege, 
then  became  instructor  of  mathematics  at 
Livennore  CoUege,  in  California.  In  1891  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  the  University  of  the  Pacific  and 
four  years  later  he  became  astronomer  at  the 
Lick  Observatory.  In  1898  he  was  a  member 
of  the  expedition  sent  by  the  Lick  Observatory 
to  the  Fhnt  Islands  to  observe  an  eclipse.  He 
has  discovered  over  ^400  double  stars,  for 
which  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France 
awarded  him  the  Lalande  prize  in  1906.  From 
1897  to  1908  he  edited  the  publications  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacilic,  besides 
which  he  has  contributed  many  articles  to 
German  and  American  journals  on  astronomical 
subjects. 

AITKIN,  Robert,  American  printer  and 
publisher:  b.  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  1734;  d.  Phila- 
delphia, July  1802.  Emigrated  to  America, 
1769;  settled  in  PhiladelfAia  aa  a  bookseller, 
becoming  later  a  bookbinder  and  publisher  as 
well.  He  published  the  Pennsylvania  Magasine 
<  1 775~76) ,  and  printed  numerous  documents 
and  state  papers  for  the  Continental  Congress, 
among  them  the  'Journals  of  Congress'  from 
5  Sept.  1774  to  1  Jan.  1776  (Phila.  1777-80).- 
At  his  own  expense  he  published  in  1782  the  .  * 
first  English  Bible  printed  in  America.  This  is 
now  the  rarest  of  all  early  Bibles  printed  in 
America,  not  more  than  25  copies  beirtg  Icnown 
to  exist.  In  1777  Aitkin  was  imprisoned  for 
his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  iitdependence. 
His  daughter,  Jane  Aitkin,  was  one  of  the  first 
business  women  of  America.  After  her 
father's  death  in  1802,  she  carried  on  his  busi- 
ness as  printei  and  publisher.  Among  other 
books  she  published  tn  1808,  in  four  volumes, 
the  translation  of  the  Septa^nt  tnade  by 
Charles  Thompson,  secretary  of  Congress. 

AITON,  a'tSn',  WilHain,  Scotch  botanist; 
b.  Hamilton  Scotland,  1731;  d.  Kew  Palace 
1793.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
botanical  garden  at  Kew,  and  In  17S9  pub- 
lished the  work  by  which  he  is  remembered, 
'Hortus  Kewensis'  (3  vols),  in  which,  under 
the  Linnean  system  of  arrangement,  5,600 
species  are  described,  indicatinji;  their  orw.Oi 
mode  of  culture  and  date  of  intro^tion-jn  .* 
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England.     His _    ..     .    . 

work  were  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Jo 
ander,  two  cultured  Swedes. 

AITZEMA,  it-zim'a,  Lieuwe  (Leo)  Van, 

Dutch  official  and  historian :  b.  1600;  d.  16W. 
An  expert  in  politics  and  political  science,  he 
was  resident- agent  of  the  Hanseatic  League  at 
The  Hague  for  30  years,  and  author  of  the 
most  valuable  work  on  the  eventful  epoch  of 
Dutch  history  covering  the  years  1621  to  1668, 
entitled  'Zaaken  van  Staat  en  Oorlog  in  Ende 
omtrent  de  Vereenigde  Nederlandetj'  (14  vols., 
1657-71 !  7  vols.,  1685-99,  continuing  the  history 
to  1697). 

AIVALI,  ai-va'li,  or  KIDONIA,  ki-do-ni'a 
(the  ancient  Heracleia),  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, on  the  western  promontory  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyti,  66  miles  northwest  of  Smyrna.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  % 
place  of  considerable  note,  but  in  June  1821, 
during  a  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
it  was  set  on  fire  b^  the  latter  and  reduced  to 
ashes.  It  has  again  revived,  however,  and 
possesses  a  popuUtion  of  about  35,000.  The 
olive  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  district, 
and  much  oil  and  soap  manufactured. 

AIVAZOVSKII,  Ivan  Konstantinovitch, 
Russian  painter:  b.  Feodociya  1617;  d.  1900. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  showed  a  remark- 
able talent  for  painting.  Koch,  the  architect 
of  his  native  town,  discovered  his  gift  and  also 
gave  him  a  few  private  lessons  in  perspecUve 
and  architectural  designing.  Thanks  to  the 
influence  of  Koch  and  some  other  friends 
Aivazovsldi  succeeded  in  entering  (1833)  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  where  he  learned  the 
art  of  aquarelles  from  Philippe  Tonneur.  His 
first  work  which  attracted  general  attention, 
was  the  'Study  of  Air  above  the  Sea'  (1835) 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal. 
Henceforth  Aivazovsldi  pursued  exclusively 
this  field  of  painting  and,  in  order  to  acquire 
adequate  impressions  of  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  sea.  he  sailed  extensively  over  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  and  the  Black  Sea.  His  extraordinary 
memory  helped  him  to  retain  and  reproduce 
with  great  vigor  and  fullness  the  most  singular 
momenis  at  sea,  hence  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  monotony  or  repetition  in  his  works. 
He  traveled  extensively  through  Italy,  France, 
'Germany  and  England  where  his  fame  as  a  sea 
painter  was  already  well  established  by  his 
remarkable  paintings  made  in  Rome:  'Neapoli- 
tan Night,>  'Storm*  and  'Chais.*  The  'Boat 
of  the  Tcherkessian  Pirates,'  'Stillness  on  the 
Mediterranean'  and  'Island  of  Capri'  won 
prizes  at  the  Exposition  of  Paris  (1843)  and 
gained  him  the  title  of  academician.  In  1&57 
at  the  Exposition  of  Paris,  he  was  awarded  the 
order  of  die  Ligion  d'Monneur  for  his  remaric- 
able  'The  Four  Wealths  of  Russia.'  Of  his 
later  paintings  the  best  known  arc:  'Universal 
Deluge';  'The  Moment  of  the  Creation  of  the 
World'  (1864) ;  'The  Chain  of  Caucasian  For- 
ests' (1871).  At  the  Exposition  in  Florence 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  there  asked  him  to 
^nt  his  own  portrait  for  the  gallery  in  the 
Palazco  Pitti  where  are  kept  portraits  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters  of  the  Renaissance. 
At  the  time  of  ihe  Rus so-Turkish  war  1877 
Aivazovsldi  painted  a  new  series  of  episodes 
and  in  1880  there  was  held  an  exposition  of  his 
worics  illustrating  different  episodes  from  the 


casion  he  presented  the  Saint  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  with  'Pushkin  on  the 
Sea-Shore'  painted  in  co-operation  with  L.  E. 
Ryspyny. 

AIX,  Iks,  France,  town  and  capital  of  an 
arrondisseraent,  department  of  Boncbes-du- 
Rhone,  17  miles  by  rail  north  of  Marseilles. 
Its  interest  is  chiefly  historical.  It  was  the 
'Aqux  Sextia' — Baths  of  Sextius  —  founded 
123  B.c  by  the  Roman  consul  Sextius  Calvinus 


and  became  a  great  seat  of  learning,  renowned 
for  its  faculties  of  law  and  theology.  Both 
baths  and  university  under  modern  develop- 
ment continue  their  usefulness ;  and  Ane  his- 
torical and  modem  buildings  attract  the  atten- 
tion, notably  the  cathedral  dating  from  the  11th 
century,  and  the  a rchi episcopal  palace.  Pop 
20,000;  including  suburbs,  30.000. 

AIX-LA-CHAPBLLE,  Ass,  or  ix-la-sha- 
pil'  (German,  Aachen;  Latin,  Civitas  Aqueiuis. 
Aguisgranutn),  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine,  38 
miles  west  by  south  of  Cologne;  pop.  156,150. 
It  is  a  well-built  town,  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
fine  vale  watered  by  the  Wurm,  and  surrounded 
by  the  Venn  Hills.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  but  these  have"  been  converted  into 
pleasant  promenades.  The  town-house  (built 
in  1353  on  the  nuns  of  Charlemagne's  palace) 
contains  the  coronation  room  with  portraits  of 
the  German  emperors,  half-size  portraits  of 
Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine,  painted 
by  David,  and  many  relics  of  old  German  art 
The  nave  of  the  cathedral,  erected  )^  Charle- 
magne as  a  palace  chapel  between  796  and  804, 
was  rebuilt  on  the  old  model  by  Otho  III  in 
983,  after  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Normans.  It  consists  of  an  octagon,  sur- 
rounded bv  a  16-sided  gallery,  and  terminating 
in  a  cupola.  The  Gothic  ehdr  was  begtm  in 
1353  and  finished  in  1413;  it  is  of  prodinous 
height  (114  feet)  and  lightness,  and  the  large 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  Besides 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  the  cathedral  con- 
tains many  relics,  the  most  sacred  of  whicli  — 
such  as  the  robes  worn  by  the  Virgin  at  the 
Nativity,  the  swaddling-cloths  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  the  scarf  He  wore  at  the  crucifixion,  etc. 
—  are  shown  only  once  in  seven  years,  and  at- 
tract many  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all 
countries.  As  the  chief  station  of  the  Betgo- 
Rhenish  Railway,  which  connects  it  with  Ant- 
werp, Ostend  and  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle 
affords  an  extensive  mart  to  the  commerce  of 
Prussia;  it  is  also  a  grain  market  for  Belgium, 
and  the  seat  of  commercial  and  other  courts. 
Electric  street  railroads  connect  with  handsome 
suburbs  and  neighboring  towns.  Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle  was  eminent  as  a  manufacturing  city, 
especially  of  cloth  and  needles,  as  early  as  the 
12th  century;  and  its  prosperiw  in  this  respect 
still  continues.  Its  woolen  cloths  are  h^hly 
esteemed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  are 
also  exported  to  America,  China,  etc.  AU 
trading  countries,  including  the  United  Slates, 
have  consulates  in  the  city.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactures  of  the  dty.  Al- 
though Aix-la-Cbapelle  is  an  extensive  seat  of 
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manufacttires  and  has  conaiderable  commercial 
relations,  it  derives  its  celebrity  chiefly  from  its 
historical  associations,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  importance  and  prosperity  from  the 
inBux  of  visitors  to  its  baths.  There  are  in 
all  eight  mineral  springs  here,  six  of  them 
wann.  Tte  most  famous  is  the  Imperial  Spring 
or  Kaiserquelle,   which   has   a    temperature   ol 


strangers  there  are  a  number  of  batbine-houses. 
'ITie  rooms  for  bathine  are  excellently  fitted  up, 
with  baths  from  4  to  3  feet  deep,  built  in  mas' 
sivc  stone  and  in  the  old  Romaji  style.  About 
a  half  mile  north  of  the  cihr  is  the  Louisberg 
or  Lousbet^,  rising  nearly  300  feet  higher  than 
the  dty.  It  is  a  favorite  atmimer  evening  resort 
of  the  citizens. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  was  known  to  the  Romans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  CKsar,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Vetera.  It  was, 
after  768,  the  favorite  reudence  of  Charle- 
ma^e,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  all  his  do- 
minions north  of  the  Alps  and  spared  no 
expense  in  beautifying  it  Here  he  died  in  814, 
and  in  the  cathedral  his  tomb  is  marked  by  a 
large  flat  slab  with  the  inscription  Carolo 
Magna.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  free 
imperial  city,  and  its  citizens  throughout  the 
empire  were  exempt  from  feudal  service,  from 
attachment  of  their  goods  and  persons  and 
from  all  tolls  and  taxes.  Thirty-seven  German 
emperors  and  11  empresses  have  been  crowned 
in  this  city,  and  the  imperial  insignia  were 
preserved  here  till  1795,  when  tbty  were  carried 
to  Vienna,  and  are  now  in  the  imperial  treas- 
ury. By  the  peace  of  Lunfville  (9  Feb.  1801), 
wtuch  separated  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  Germany,  the  city  was  transferred  to 
France,  in  whose  possession  .it  remained  till 
1814,  when  it  was  restored  to  Prussia.  It  was 
a  busy  base  for  military  operations  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  1870-71,  and  during  the 
European  War  from  1914  was  also  an  import- 
ant aerial  station. 


vember  1818.  By  this  congress  the  army  of  the 
allies,  consisting  of  150,000  British,  Russian, 
Austrian,  Prussian  and  Other  troops,  which. 
Mnce  the  setond  peace  at  Paris,  had  remained 
in  France  to  watch  over  its  trnnquillity,  was 
withdrawn  after  France  had  paid  the  contri- 
bution imposed  at  the  peace  of  1815.  Thus  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la<ChapelIe  restored  inde- 
pendence to  France,  and  readmitted  her  as  one 
of  the  Great  Powers  to  the  councils  of  Europe. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  Treatiea  of  Peace 
Concluded  at  The  first,  2  Ma^  1668,  put  an 
end  to  the  war  carried  on  against  Spain  by 
Louis  XIV  in  1667,  after  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Philip  IV,  in  support  of  his  claims 
to  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
which  he  urged  in  the  name  of  his  queen,  the 
Infanta  Uana  Theresa,  pleading  the  juj  devolu- 
tionit  prevailing  among  private  persons  in 
Brabant  and  Namur.  The  second  peace  of  Aix- 
h-Chapelle,  18  Oct  1748,  terminated  the  Aus- 
trian War  of  Succession  in  which  the  parties 
were  at  first  Louis  XV  of  France  and  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  and.  in  the  sequel,  Spain 
on  the  one  side  and  Great  Britain,  Miaria  Ther- 


AIX-LKS-BAINS,  -la'ban',  France,  town 
in  the  Savoie  department  near  Lake  Bourget; 
848  feet  above  sea-level ;  18  miles  by  rail  north 
of  Marseilles,  It  is  a  fashionable  watering 
place  visited  annually  by  thousands  for  the  hot 
sulphurous  springs,  used  internally  and  for 
bathing  ever  since  the  establishment  there  ia 
Roman  days  of  the  'Aquae  Gratianse  —  the 
Baths  of  Gratian.'     Resident  pop.  5,000. 

AJACCIO,  a-ya'cha,  or  AJAZZO,  a-yat'i& 
France,  capital  of  the  department  and  island 
of  Corsica,  on  its  southwest  coast,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  Gulf  of  Ajac- 
cio.  It  is  sheltered  by  mountains  from  the 
north  and  east  winds;  and  the  town  and  bay  are 
defended  by  a  citadel  The  entrance  into  the 
harbor  is  rendered  unsafe  by  projecting  rocks. 
Ajaccio  is  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon ;  the  house 
in  which  he  was  bom  is  still  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation  and  has  become  the  property  di  the 
nation.  It  is  the  handsomest  city  of  Corsica 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  contains  a  cathe- 
dral, a  communal  college,  a  public  library,  a 
botanical  garden,  etc.  In  the  commercial  world 
it  is  famous  for  its  coral  and  sardine  fisheries, 
and  it  has  also  a  trade  in  wine,  grain,  olive-oil 
and  fruits.  During  the  European  War  its  im- 
portance was  increased  as  a  naval  base  for  the 
allied  fleets  operating  in  Mediterranean  waters. 

AJALON,  ij'a-16n,  said  to  be  the  modern 
Yalo,  a  village  14  miles  west-northwest  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  the  town  rendered  memorable  by 
Joshua's  victory  over  the  five  Canaanitish  kings, 
and  still  more  so  by  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  the  miraculously  lengthened  day. 
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the  Grecian  chiefs  who  fought  against  Troy, 
distinguished  as  Ajax  Oileus  and  Ajax  Tela- 
monius.  The  former,  the  son  of  Oilcus  and 
Etiopas,  a  Locrian,  was  called  the  Less.  When 
the  Greeks  had  entered  Troy,  Cassandra  fled 
to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  whence  she  was  forced 
and  dragged  along,  bound  as  a  captive.  Some 
accounts  add  that  he  violated  the  prophetess 
in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  Ulysses  accused 
him  of  this  crime,  when  he  exculpated  himself 
with  an  oath.  But  the  anger  of  the  goddess  at 
last  overtook  him  and  he  perished  in  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  The  other  Ajax  was  the  son  of 
Telamon,  from  Salamis,  and  a  grandson  of 
.£3cus.  He  understood  not  bow  to  speak,  but 
how  to  act  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  when 
lus  arms,  which  Ajax  claimed  on  account  of  his 
courage  and  relationship,  were  awarded  to  Ulys- 
ses, he  was  filled  witn  rage,  and,  driven  to 
frenzy,  threw  himself  on  his  sword,  after  having 
slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the  Greek  army,  which 
he  fancied  were  his  enemies. 

AJHERE,  9J-mer',  India,  capital  of  the 
district  and  province  of  Aj  mere- Me r warm,  on 
the  Rajputana  Railway,  2/5  miles  south  of 
Delhi.  Ajmere  was  founded  145  a,d.,  and  the 
ancient  section  is  rich  in  historical  interest.  The 
m(>dern  city  is  well  laid  out  with  broad  streets, 
line  stores  and  handsome  residences.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Mayo  Rajkumar  College  estabUshed 
in  1875  for  the  sons  of  native  nobles.  Pop.  of 
city,  86,500.  Area  of  province,  2,700  square 
mJes ;  pop.  of  province,  9)1,500. 
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AKABAH,  ilca-bi,  Arabia,  town  of  his- 
toric and  strategic  interest  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaban,  identified  with  the  Grseco- 
Roman  ^laiia  and  the  scriptural  Elath,  whence 
Solomon's  fleet  sailed  for  Ophir.  A  branch  line 
joining  Akabah  to  the  Mecca  Railway  from 
Beirut  was  begun  in  1906.  The  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah, the  ..Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  ancients,  is  the 
eastern  of  the  two  inlets  into  which  the  Red 
Sea  divides  at  its  northern  end.  It  is  from 
12  to  17  miles  wide  and  extends  for  about  100 
miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  bounding  the 
mountainous  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  easL 

AKBAR,  akT)*r.  the  Great,  properly  Je- 
uu.  ED  Dm  MOHAUMED,  most  noted  of  the 
Great  Moguls,  Emperor  of  Hindustan :  b. 
Amerkote,  14  Oct.  1542;  d.  Agra  1605.  His 
father,  Humayun,  was  driven  from  the  throne 
by  usurpers  and  tied  to  Persia.  It  was  during 
this  flight  that  Akbar  was  bom.  After  an 
exile  of  12  ycarsthe  father  returned  and  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  his  throne,  but  died  within 
the  year.  Akbar  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  14 
and  at  first  the  administration  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  regent,  but  in  1S60  he  asserted  his 
strong  personality  and  took  the  reins  of  power 
into  his  own  hands.  At  this  time  the  territory 
tinder  the  rule  of  Delhi  was  limited  to  a  few 
provinces.  Within  12  years  Akbar  had  con- 
quered and  consolidated  under  his  administra- 
tion the  whole  of  Hindustan  north  of  the  Dec- 
can.  But  although  ^eat  in  war,  he  was  even 
more  able  as  an  administrator,  being  unexcelled, 
or  even  unequaled,  by  any  of  his  predecessors 
or  successors.  He  threaded  his  dominions  with 
roads,  established  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures  and  organized  a  vigorous  civil 
police  system.  His  powerful  influence  rested 
more  on  his  strong  sense  of  justice  than  on 
the  military  power  with  which  he  had  first 
subdued  his  enemies.  For  the  proper  levying 
of  ta;ies,  the  lands  were  accurately  surveyed 
and  a  careful  census  of  the  population  taken. 
He  forbade  child  marriages,  encouraged  widows 
to  remarry  and  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the 
hideous  practice  of  suttee,  whereby  wives  were 
burned  on  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands. 
Although  a  Mohammedan  by  faith,  he  was  won- 
derfully tolerant  of  other  forms  of  belief  and 
even  invited  Christian  missionaries  into  the 
country.  Schools  were  established  for  Hindus 
as  well  as  for  Mohammedans  and  numbers  of 
Hindu  works  were  translated  from  the  Sanscrit 
into  Persian.  Abu-1  Fazl  (q.v.),  his  able 
vizier,  has  left  detailed  records  of  the  entire 
administration  of  his  reign  in  a  work  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Gladwin 
under  the  title  "Institutes  of  Akbar'  (3  vols., 
Calcutta  1786  and  London  1800),  He  was  sue-, 
ceeded  by  his  son  Sclim,  also  known  as  Jehan- 
gir,  in  1605.  Consult  Malleson,  'Akbar* 
(Rulers  of  India  series,  Oxford  1891-1901); 
^rbe.  'Kaiser  Abkar  von  Indien'  (1909); 
Modi,  'Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar'  (1903). 

AKBD,  i'kid,  CharlM  Frederick.  Anglo- 
American  clergyman :  b.  Nottingham,  England, 
27  Aug.  1864.  He  began  his  career  as  auc- 
tioneer to  the  sheriff  of  Derbyshire,  but  later 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  Midland  Baptist 
Colk^.  He  first  attracted  attention  in  Liver- 
pool as  a  speaker  and  his  congregation  there 
became  one  of  the  largest  in  England.  During 
the  Boer  war  he  was  one  of  those  who  founded 


the  Passive  Resistance  League  whose  object 
WHS  to  put  an  end  to  that  war,  and  this  made 
him,  for  a  time,  very  unpopular.  In  1907, 
through  the  influence  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
he  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York.  In  1911 
he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  CongreKatiocial  Church.  In 
1913  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Among  his  published  writings  are  'The 
Courage  of  the  Coward'  (1905) ;  'A  Ministry 
of  Reconciliation'  (1907)  ;  'Merdes  New  Every 
Morning'  (1907);  'Wells  and  Palm  Trees' 
(1908) ;  'Old  Events  and  Modem  Meanings* 
(1908) ;  'The  Lord's  Prayer;  Its  Meaning  and 
Message  for  To-day'    (1910). 

AKBB  iBligkia  tapida),  fruit  tree  of  the 
family  Sapindacea.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical 
Africa,  reaches  a  height  of  25  feet  or  more, 
with  numerous  branches.  Its  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  ash.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
seeds  and  has 


a  grateful  flavor.     With  sugar  and  c 
it  IS  used  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhcea.    The  dis- 
tilled water  of  the  flow 


.._    .      .   _   ...  .       Sometimes    by   cramping   the 
roots  in   pots  .the  akec   produces  fruit  in   hot- 

AKENSIDE,  Uu-k,  Entdish  physician- 
poet;  b.  9  Nov.  1721;  d.  23  June  1770.  He 
achieved  literary  fame  at  the  age  of  23  with 
his  poem  'Pleasures  of  the  Imagination' 
(3  vols.,  London  1744),  didactic  verse  based 
largely  on  Addison's  essays  on  the  imagination 
and  on  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings.  Among 
his  minor  verse  are  'Ode  on  the  Winter  Sol- 
stice* and  'Hymn  to  the  Naiads.'  Consult 
Buckle,  C  'Life,  Writings  and  Genius  of  Aken- 
side'   (London  1832). 

AKERS,  Peter,  American  clergyman  and 


and  pursued  a  classical  course  in  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1817  he  was  admitttd  to  the  bar  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Maj,  W.  P.  Fleming 
of  Kentucky.  In  1822  he  entered  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
served  many  years  as  presiding  elder.  In  1827 
and  1631  he  was  financial  agent  of  Augusta 
College.  In  1833-34,  1852-57  Tie  was  president 
of  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  111,  He  was 
a  delegate  to   six   General   Clonferences  of  his 


The  river  Kura  divides  the  old  1 
fortress  on  the  left  bank  from  the  new  town 
on  the  right.  Coal  and  lignite  are  mined,  fire- 
arms, small  weapons,  silver  flUgree  work  are 
manufactured,  and  a  thriving  trade  in  these  and 
in  the  silk,  grain,  honey  and  wax  of  the  nei^- 
borhood  is  carried  on  with  Black  Sea  ports. 
Pop.  15,000. 

AK-HISSAR,  acTiIs-sar',  Turkey  in  Asia, 
a  town  in  the  vilayet  of  Smyrna,  50  miles  by 
rail  northeast  of  Smyrna.  It  is  the  biblical 
"Thyatira,"  one  of  flie  •seven  churches  of 
Asia,"  a  Macedonian  colony  founded  by  Selcu- 
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cm  about  290  B.C.,  and  later  an  importuit  Ro- 
man  station  on  the  hiriiway  from  Pei^amuni 
to  Laodicea.  The  modern  town  carries  on  a 
busy  export  trade  in  locallygTOwn  cotton,  yiooi, 
silk  cocoons,  grains  and  cereals,  and  has  a  high 
reputation  for  its  scarlet  dyes.    Pop.  20,000. 

AKHHIH,  4k-m<bn'  or  BKHMIM,  Egypt; 
town  on  the  right  baidc  of  the  Nile,  almost 
opposite  the  Suhag  station  on  the  Cairo  and  As- 
suan  Railway,  68  miles  by  river  south  of  Assiut 
Its  archKological  interest  is  great.  It  was  the 
andent  Egyptian  Apu  or  Khen-min,  the  Coptic 
Shmin  known  to  the  Greeks  through  Herod- 
otus, Strabo  and  other  travelers,  as  Chemmis 
or  Panopolis,  the  seat  of  the  pagan  worship  of 
the  ithyphallie  Min  (Pan)  as  *the  strong 
Horus.*  Christian  monasteries  were  earK 
fotmded  here  and  the  pagan  temples  destroyed 
Modern  Akhmin  is  a  busy  trading  centre  in 
cotlon  and  linen  goods,  and  in  Coptic  and 
Egyptian  antiquities.    Pop.  24,000. 

AKHTYRKA,  ^k-tir'kq,  Russia,  town  in 
the  Kharkov  government,  on  the  Vorskla  River, 
82  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Kharkov.  Its 
miraculous  ikon  of  the  Virgin  in  the  beautiful 
cathedral  built  in  1753,  and  the  annual  May 
fair,  attract  numerous  pilgrims  and  visitors.  A 
busy  agricultural  trade  is  carried  on  and 
woolens  are  manufactured.    Pop.  26,000, 

AKXBA  BEN  JUDAH,  fi-ke'ba  ben  joda, 
a  Jewish  rabbi  who  was  executed  during  the 
rdgn  of  Hadrian,  about  133,  became  it  is  said 
he  tau^t  the  Jewish  law  when  it  was  fortndden 
to  be  taught.  He  was  a  great  scholar  in  Jewish 
law  and  a  Mishnah  bears  his-  name.  He  de> 
fended  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  interpreted  it 
allegorically.  He  was  an  allegorist  in  his 
memod  of  interpretation,  finding  a  meaning  in 
even  the  letters  of  the  law.  Aquila,  who  trans- 
lated the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Aldba.  The  school  of 
which  he  was  nead  exerted  a  wide  influence. 

AKKA,  akl^  a  tribe  of  dwarfs  inhabit- 
ine  the  Belgian  Kongo.  The  first  to  report 
thdr   existence   was   the   Franco- American   ex- 

Clorer  and  writer,  Paul  du  ChaiUu,  but  because 
is  books  were  written  in  a  simple  style,  which 
made  them  popular  with  young  people,  his  ac- 
counts were  not  accepted  by  the  scientific  world, 
being  regarded  as  fiction.  Later  the  Akka  were 
discovered  by  Schweinfurth,  who  corroborated 
du  ChaiUu  in  every  detail.  In  height  these 
pecntiar  people  average  four  feet  and  six  Inches, 
and  though  their  features  are  distinctly  negroid 
they  are  of  a  dark  yellow  complexion.  The^ 
are  extremely  retiring  by  nature,  do  not  mix 
with  the  neighboring  tribes  thou^  often  they 
win  se^  the  pn>tection  of  the  tall  negroes. 
They  himt  their  game  with  poisoned  arrows, 
their  favorite  pr^  being  the  python.  Their 
mmn  diet,  however,  is  composed  of  nnts  and 
berries. 

AKKAD,  fikTcad.  See  Accad. 
AKKEHMAN,  ^kTter-man',  Russia,  forti- 
fied town  of  the  Bessarabian  government,  on  the 
ri^t  bank  of  Dniester  estuary,  12  miles  from 
the  Black  Sea.  The  harbor  has  been  made 
navigable  for  large  steamers  and  an  export 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Odessa  60  miles  dis- 
tant, in  wine,  fruits,  fish,  salt,  wool  and  tallow. 
The  town  is  noted  for  its  beaudful  gardens 
and  vtne/ards.    It  dafes  fron}  the  Goioese  col- 


ony MauTo  Castro,  founded  on  the  site  of  Ty- 
ras,  an  ancient  Uilesian  colony.  In  disputes 
widi  the  Turks  it  was  repeatedhr  taken  and 
returned  by  Russia  until  its  final  annexation 
in  1881.    Pop.  34,000. 

AKMOLINSK,  ^k'nifl-lyensl^  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, a  province  organised  2  Nov.  1868  from 
the  Kiivhiz  Steppe  in  Central  Asia.  The 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  runs  along  its  northern 
border  and  the  province  extends  southward  to 
the  Chu  River.  Akmolinsk,  the  former  capital, 
a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants,  is  an  important 
trading  centre  for  the  caravan  trade  with  Bok- 
hara and  Tashkend.  Omsk  (q.v.)  founded  in 
1862,  the  most  important  city,  is  since  1882  the 
capital  of  the  province.  Coal,  iron,  copper  and 
gold  are  mined  and  among  the  chief  industries 
are  horse-breeding,  cattle-  and  sheep- raisinsj 
fishing,  hunting  and  the  culiivation  of  grain, 
flax  and  tobacco.  The  stationary  population 
live  mostly  in  the  northern  and  central  hilly 
section.  The  Khii^z  nomads  who  constitute 
about  hsdf  the  population  wander  and  encamp 
over  the  southern  regions.  Area  of  province 
218,480  square  miles;  pop.  1,060,000. 

AKRON,  Ohio,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Summit  County,  situated  in  a  range  of  hills 
overlooking  the  Big  and  Little  Cuyahoga  River*, 
35  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland  and  130  miles 
northeast  of  Columbus.  Akron  is  entered  by 
die  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Eri^ 
Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown,  and  Northern 
Ohio  railroads.  The  town  was  settled  about 
1818  but  its  growth  dates  from  the  construction 
of  the  Ohio  Canal  in  1825,  here  motmting  to 
the  watershed  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
River  by  a  series  of  21  locks,  the  surplus  water 
nsed  in  lockage  furnished  by  a  system  of  reser- 
voirs  on  the  Summit  level  supplying  the  power 
for  large  flouring  mills  dien  located  here. 
Akron  was  incorporated  as  a  vtll^e  in  1836 
and  as  a  city  in  1865.  Situated  in  a  location 
advantageous  for  diversified  industries  at  the 
northern  edge  of  the  grain  belt  and  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  dairy  teetion  of  the 
State,  with  beds  of  fireclay  and  coal  fields 
close  by,  Akron  has  developed  the  largest 
cereal  nulls  in  the  country,  the  most  extensive 
clay-product  plants,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
books,  fishing-tackle,  matches  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  is  the  largest  rubber-manu- 
facturing centre  in  the  world.  Besides  im- 
mense quantities  of  rubber  clothing,  hose, 
surgical  and  other  goods,  20  companies  have  a 
daily  capadty  of  40,000  automobile  tires  and  an 
increasing  output  of  aviation  and  aeronautical 
material.  The  aggregate  capitalization  of  its 
164  industries  is  $175,000,000;  combined  value 
of  annual  sales  (1915)  $156,177,993.  Akron  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  council,  board  of  public 
service,  board  of  public  safe^.  board  of  edu- 
cation and  subordinate  officers.  The  school 
system  alone  involves  the  annual  expenditure 
of  $350,000  in  salaries,  and  is  of  a  high  and 
efficient  grade.  The  University  of  Akron,  a 
free  dty  institution,  dates  from  1913  and  was 
previously  known  as  Buchtel  CoUeRe  (Univer- 
salist)  (q.v),  founded  by  John  R.  Buchtel, 
the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  by  Horace 
Greeley  in  1872.  Akron  has  fine  public  insti- 
tutions and  residential  buildings,  larce  depart- 
ment stores,  a  completely  motorized  fire  de- 
pariment,  a  munidpal  water  system  com^et^ 
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(1915)  &t  a  cost  of  $4,580,000;  a  municipal  gu- 
base  and  sewage  plant  which  cost  $550;000,  17 
paiies  covering  219  acres,  four  public  play- 
grounds, and  a  "white  way*  system  of  lighting 
three  miles  long.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  lake  dis- 
trict famous  for  its  scenic  attiactions,  including 
Portage  Path,  an  Indian  trail  between  the 
Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas  rivers,  whidi 
formed  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States  in  1785.  Akron  was  once  the 
home  of  John  BrowtL  where  the  councils  of 
his  associates  in  the  abolition  cause  were  held. 
It  was  also  the  residence  of  Sidney  Edgertoo, 
first  chief  justice  of  Idaho  Territory  and  first 
territorial  governor  of  Montana.  Pop.  (1915) 
100,079,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent  in  five  years 
from  (1910)  69,067.  Pop.  of  Greater  Akron, 
including  suburbs  (1916),  120,000.  Consult 
Lane^S.  A.,  'Fifty  Years  and  Over  of  Akron 
and  Summit  County'  (Akron  1892)  ;  'Akron 
—  The  City  of  Opportunity'  (Akron  Chamber 
of   Commerce   1916). 

AKSAKOFF,  ak-salcdf,  Ivsn  Serger^ 
vlch,  Russian  writer  and  leader  of  the  Pan- 
slavist  movement :  b.  government  of  Ufa,  26 
Sept.  1823 ;  d.  8  Feb.  1886,  Having  graduated 
from  his  law  studies  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1842, 
he  entered  the  Moscow  division  of  the  Senate. 
In  1848  he  entered  the  service  of  the  ministnr 
of  the  interior.  Four  years  later  he  became  ed' 
itor  of  Sbornik  in  Moscow,  which  was  soon 
suppressed.  During  the  Crimean  war  be 
served  in  Bessarabia  in  command  of  the  Ser- 
pukhotT  detachment  of  the  Moscow  troops. 
After  the  war  he  founded  a  weekly  jour^ 
called  Den,  which  he  edited  for  four  years, 
after  which  he  founded  and  edited  a  dailj 
paper  called  Moskva.  This  latter  paper  was 
suppressed  three  times  by  the  government  with- 
in two  years.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  toward  the  union  of  all  the 
Slavic  peoples  into  one  great  empire  and  he 
had  not  a  little  influence  in  preapitatii^  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  which  resulted  in 
the  liberation  of  Rumania  and  Bulearia. 
From  1880  until  his  death  be  published  the 
weekly  R»s  in  the  interests  of  Pan  slavism. 
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the  entire  classical  Itteratore.  His  education 
was  completed  at  home  with  the  aid  of  some 
of  the  most  able  preceptor^  as  also  fay  the 
professors  of  Moscow  University  where  be 
studied  comparative  literature.  Having  finished 
his  studies  at  the  University  in  1835,  he  dedi- 
cated himself  entirely  to  hteraturc:  at  first  in 
the  field  of  criticism  and  poetry  and  later,  of 
history.  In  1847  he  defended  successfully  his 
doctorate  thesis,  'Lomonosov  in  the  History 
of  the  Russian  Uterature  and  Language,'  In 
1850  Aksakov  wrote  for  the  National  Theatre 
of^  Moscow  a  historic  patriotic  drama,  'Liber- 
ation of  Moscow  in  1612,'  which  was  sup- 
pressed the  next  day  by  the  authorities  be- 
cause of  his  claims  that  Moscow  was  freed  by 
the  peasantry  and  not  by  the  nobility.  Some 
of  his  pubhcations  ('The  Wealthy  Prince 
Vladimir,'  etc)  were  not  only  censured,  but 
even  caused  mdr  author's  arrest.  His  his- 
toric comedies  'Prince  Lipovitzki'  (1836)  in 
which  he  glorifies  the  national  Russian  genius 
'.riumphing  over  the  •venomous*  Wester 


ma^  be  considered  as  valuable  historic  studies 

opue.     ""  :  ' 

jf  Russian  philology  were  crowned  with  more 


His  efforts  in   the   field 


nth  \ 


__   he  proved  the   evil   to  the   Russian 

idiom  caused  by  the  inroads  of  foreign  lan- 
Koages.  In  his  treatise  'On  the  Fundamental 
Pririciples  of  Russian  History'  (J861)  Aksa- 
kov distinctly  separates  the  people  from  tht 
government  and  asserts  that  between  Aem  ex- 
ists a  permanent  chasm  bridged  by  mutual  con- 


AK-SHEHR,  ak-shi-h'r  (^«white  city*). 
Turkey  in  Asia,  a  city  of  the  Konieh  vilavfC, 
on  the  north  slope  of  the  Sultan-Da^  five 
miles  south  of  Lake  Ak-Shehr  and  100  miles 
by  rail  northwest  of  Konieh.  It  abounds  in 
historical  interest  Mentioned  in  the  martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp  and  in  the  correspondence  of 
Gcero;  it  is  the  Philomehum  of  Strabo;  the 
burial  place  of  Nur-eddin  Khoja;  here  in  1190 


AKSAKOV,  Sergei  Timofeyevlch,  Rus- 
1  writer:  b.  in  the  government  of  Ufa,  20 
It.  1791 ;  d.  Moscow,  30  April  1859.  On  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Kazan  he  entered 
the  legislative  commission  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg in  1807,  where  he  served  for  five  years. 
Already  at  Uie  age  of  15  he  began  to  write 
and  was  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ever  busy  pro- 
ducing literature.  His  works  are  'Observa- 
tions on  Angling'  (1847);  'Memoirs  of  a 
Huntsman  in  the  Government  of  Orenburg' 
11852);  'Talcs  and  Memories  of  a  Huntsman' 
(1855) ;  'The  Family  Chronicle'  (1856) ; 
'Bogrov's   Childhood'    (1858). 

AKSAKOV,  Konitantin  Sergeicvich,  Rus- 
sian historian  and  publidst:  b.  1817;  d.  I860. 
He  grew  up  in  the  village  of  his  birth  but 
when  his  parents  moved  in  1826  to  Mostxrw  he 
came  suddenly,  as  a  nine-year-old  boy,  into  the 
midst  of  the  high  life  of  Russian  society. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  he  manifested  a 
strong  love  for  everything  Russian  and  par- 
ticularly for  things  of  Old  Russia.  He  was 
able  to  read  at  four  years  of  age  and  by  the 
time  he  was  12  years  old  he  had  already  read     Shelf. 


Frederick   I,    the   German   Emperor,    fought 
battle  with  the  Seljuks;   and  here  m   1403    ' 


the 


the 

manufactures  carpets  of  repute  and  is 
portant   trading-centre  between   Constantinople 
and  Syria.    Pop.  15,000. 

AKSU.  4k-$oo'  ('white  water*)  Cfama,  a 
town  of  East  Turkestan,  on  the  Aksu  River 
and  the  southern  slope  of  the  Tien-shan  Mann- 
tains  about  250  miles  northeast  of  Kashnr. 
It  is  a  great  caravan-centre  for  Chinese,  Sns- 
siaiL  West  Turkestan,  Kashmir  and  Indian 
traders  and  its  industrious  and  hos[Htable  in- 
habitants manufacture  unglaied  *l»as*  cotton 
clothj  ornamented  saddlery  of  deerskin,  jewels 
and  jasper  ornaments.  Copper,  iron  and  lead 
deposits  nearby  are  mined  by  Cjiinese  convicts. 
Aksu  was  the  former  capital  of  the  Khans  of 
Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  In  1867  the  Khan  of 
Kashgar  regained  it,  only  to  lose  it  again  to 
the  (Siinese  in  1877.  It  was  almost  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1716  and  in  18(X)  was 
flooded  by  a  freshet  in  which  3,000  lives  were 
lost.     Pop.  25,000. 

AKTIAN  DEPOSITS.    See  CotmHEinAL 
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AK  YAB  —  ALABAMA 


AKYAB,  ak-yab',  India,  seaport  town  of 
Burma.  ca{>itaf  of  the  district  of  Akyab  and 
of  the  province  of  Aiakan,  190  mites  southeast 
of  Calcutta  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Al^ab 
island,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Kuladan,  Myu 
and  Lemyu  rivers.  A  former  fishing  village, 
it  has  become  a  flourishing  town  since  its  se- 
lection  in  1826  as  a  port  and  the  capital  of  the 

?'ovince.  The  chief  exports  are  nee  and  oil. 
op.  40,000. 
AL,  or  EL,  the  Arabic  definite  article;  aJso 
means  *of  the*;  at  abdu^^the  slave;  abdu  'I 
malik  ^  slave  of  the  king.  In  Ara.bic  the  fol- 
lowing consonants  are  called  "sun  letters* : 
Ti,  tM  dal,  diai,  ri,  il.  sin,  shin,  sad,  dad  ta, 
tsa,  nun.  When  a  noim  or  a  name  bej^nnlng 
wilh  one  of  these  letters  follows  the  article, 
the  I  is  then  dropped  and  the  sun  letter  is 
doubled,  e.  g.,  Noor-el-deen  (light  of  the  faith^, 
becomes  Nooreddeen;  koh-el-noor  (mountain 
of  light),  is  pronounced  koh-en-noor.  Simi- 
larly, Abdu  el  Rahman  (slave  of  the  merciful) 
is  pronounced  'Abdurralunan;*  el  shems  (the 
sun),   esh- shems. 

ALABAMA.  A  Golf  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  ninth  in  order  of  admission  to  the 
Union.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennes- 
see, south  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
east  by  (jeor^a,  west  by  Mississippi.  I^  cX' 
treme  length  is  about  335  miles  from  north  to 
south;  its  greatest  breadth  200  miles;  its  area 
51,998  square  miles,  of  which  719  square  miles 
is  water.  The  population  as  estimated  in  1916 
was  2,3J2.60&  of  which  58  per  cent  are  white. 
In  1910;  Alabama  ranked  as  the  18th  State  of 
the  Union  in  population  and  the  27th  in  area. 
Il  is  divided  into  67  counties.  The  capital  is 
Montgomery. 


iDOKntphv.— The  State  Ues  partly  in  the 
Gulf  Coastal  Plain  and  partly  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Highland  which  extends  in  the  United 
States  from  Maine  to  middle  Alabama.  A 
southward  bending  arc  drawn  from  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  State  to  Columbus,  Ga., 
divides  it  into  two  distinct  regions,  the  north- 
eastern, the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appa- 
lachian, a  mountainous  section;  the  south- 
,  belonging  to  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain. 
lUntain  portion  contains  all  the  features 
of  the  Appalachian  system.  (I)  A  Piedmont 
region  in  the  east,  called  the  Ashland  Plateau. 
(2)  Ajacent  to  the  Piedmont,  a  number  of 
parallel  mountain  ridges,  with  valleys  between, 
extending  from  northeast  to  southwest,  which 
gradually  reduce  in  elevation  to  the  southern 
plain.  (3)  On  the  west  a  hilly  region,  the 
southern  end  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  State  is  ap- 
proximately 600  feet.  In  the  north  and  east 
the  surface  is  generally  above  this  level;  in 
the  south  arid  west,  below  it.  The  greatest 
elevation  is  2,500  feet,  found  in  the  sharp  crested 
Talladega  ridges  composed  of  granite,  slate  and 
marble.  These  represent  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Appalachians. 
The  great  Tetmessee  River  enters  Alabama  at 
the  northeast  corner  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee between  two  parallel  ridges.  At  Gunters- 
ville  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  northwest  and 
flows  througfa  the  valley  which  it  has  made 
across  the  Ctmberland  Plateau  and  emergca 
from  the  State  at  its  northwest  comer. 

The  coast  Une  of  the  State  is  about  120 


miles  in  length  including  both  shores  of  Mobile 
Bay.  an  inlet  36  miles  long  and  from  8  to  18 
miles  in  width  with  a  channel  30  feet  deep  in 
course  of  construction.  The  smaller  bays  are 
Perido,  Grand  and  Bon  Secours.  . 
*  Hydroc^ptir- — There  are  three  major  and 
two  minor  drainage  basins  in  the  State: 

Major.— (.\)    The    Mobile;    (2)    the    Ten- 
nessee; (3)  the  (^ttahoochee. 


of  the  State.  Mobile  River,  44  miles  long,  is 
formed  from  the  Alabama  and  the  Tombigbee, 
both  crooked  alluvial  streams.  The  Alabama  is 
navigable  320  miles  to  the  junction  of  its  two 
chief  tributaries,  the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa. 
The  Coosa,  since  the  completion  ot  several 
great  locks  by  the  Federal  government,  is 
navigable  to  Rome,  Ga.,  and  its  falls  are  the 
source  of  immense  water  power.  The  Cafaaba, 
another  tributary  of  the  Alabama,  enters  it 
from  the  north  and  flows  throi^h  important 
coal  fields. 

The  Tombigbee,  500  miles  in  length,  has  its 
remoter  sources  in  Mississippi.  Its  chief  tribu- 
tary in  Alabama  is  the  Black  Warrior,  300  miles 
long,  rising  on  the  divide  near  the  great  bend 
in  Uie  Tennessee  River.  This  tributary  flows 
through  the  greatest  coal  measures  of  Alabanuu 
and  has  been  made  navigable  by  a  series  of 
locks  and  dams   built  by  the   Federal  govern- 

The  Tennessee,  chief  affluent  of  the  Ohio, 
is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Knox vi lie, 
Tenn.,  about  700  miles,  300  of  which  lie  in 
Alabama.  Navigation  on  this  was  originally 
interrupted  by  mussel  shoals,  but  now  a  canal 
with  nine  locks  is  in  operation^  extending  28 
miles  between  Decatur  and  Riverton.  The 
power  available  at  the  foot  of  the  shoals  in  this 
mighty  stream  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Ni^ara. 

The  Chattahoochee,  flomng  between  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  is  navigable  to  the  •Fall-line* 
where  the  stream  leaves  the  Piedmont  and 
enters  the  Coastal  Plain,  a  distance  of  at>out 
200  miles. 

The  Conecuh  and  Choctawatchee  are  shal- 
low streams  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  used  for  float- 
ing rafts  of  logs  to  the  Gulf.  Alabama  is 
classed  as  one  of  the  four  great  river  States  of 
the  United  States.  Its  streams  furnish  steam 
navigation  for  nearly  3,000  miles. 

Climate. —  Lying  between  parallels  31-35, 
the  State  has  a  range  of  climate  from  temperate 
in  the  northern  mountainous  portion,  to  semi- 
tropical  in  the  low-lying  counties  of  the  south' 
em  part  bordering  the  Gulf.  The  annual- 
mean  temperature  tor  the  entire  State  is  63° ; 
average  rainfall,  52  inches.  Throughout  the 
State  diere  is  an  average  of  six  months  with- 
out frost.  AH  the  cSmate  conditions  favor  the 
growth  of  cotton,  com,  peanuts  and  oUier 
leguminous  plants. 

OeoIon.^All  the  Appalachian  formations 


and  coal  measures,  with  strata 
practically  horizontal.  (2)  A  northeast  sec- 
tion having  metamorpfaic  and  calcareous  rock^ 
—Silurian  quartzites,  marbles,  granites  and 
gneisses,  the  strata  often  broken  into  n 
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clay  interUtninated  with  quartz  seams;  the 
Coo»  and  Cahaba  coal  fields  showing  strata 
of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  shales  and  coal 
beds.  (3)  A  southern  section,  part  oE  the  Gulf 
Coastal  Plain,  having  drift  beds  over  Creta- 
ceous and  Tertiary  rocks.  The  angle  between  the 
Alabama  and  Tombi^bee  rivers  is  rich  in  fossil 
remains  of  the  Tertiary  Age.  Consult  Geologic 
Ma.p  published  by  Geological  Survey  of  Ala- 

Soils.— The  soils  are  (!)  residual,  and  (2) 
sedimentary.  The  residual  soils,  being  derived 
from  underlying  rocks,  vary  from  clay  to  sand, 
according  to  the  substratum.  The  Coosa  ana 
Tennessee  valleys  underlaid  with  limestone  are 
overlaid  with  fertile  red  clay,  while  the  adjacent 


many  overlapping  strata  of  sedimentary  ma- 
terial, limestone,  sandstone,  clay,  each  outcrop- 
ping stratum  being  overlaid  with  its  appropriate 
soil.  Overlying  the  western  and  souihem  part 
of  the  State  is  the  remnant  of  a  mantle  of  sand, 
gravel  and  loam  in  the  form  of  gravelly  hills 
of  moderate  fertility,  but  chiefly  forested.  Be- 
tween the  northern  mountainous  region  and  the 
southern  plain  lies  an  inner  lowland  extend- 
ing across  the  Sute  from  east  to  west.  This 
shallow  trough,  about  25  miles  in  width,  has 
been  eroded  out  of  the  bell  of  chalky  limestone 
of  the  Cretaceous  deposits,  the  rock  of  which 
has  weathered  into  a  dark  soil  of  great  depth 
and    fertility.      This    lowland    is    the    famous 


flood  plains  of  rich  alluvial  soil 

Fisheries. —  Oj;ster- dredging  is  the  chief 
branch  of  the  fishing  industry,  an  aver^^e  an- 
nual yield  being  535,000  pounds  valued  at  $168,- 
SOO.  Red  snappers,  catfish,  mullet  and  shrimp 
also  furnish  profitable  yields.  The  average 
annual  value  of  the  total  product  of  the  Ala- 
bama fislieries  amounts  to  $387,000. 

Minerals  and  Mining. —  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  State  is  enormous,  practicall:^  all  of  it 
Mng  in  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  geologic  regions. 
The  advantage  of  vast  coal,  iron,  limestone 
and  dolomite  (magnesian  limestone)  deposits 
lying  close  together  has  within  the  past  20 
years  raised  the  State  from  an  almost 
purely  agricultural  section  to  one  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  Union  with  its 
centre  at  Birmingham.  It  is  said  that  iron 
products  can  be  manufactured  more  cheaply 
there  than  anywhere  else  because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  coal,  iron  and  fluxing  material.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  Alabama  lies  chiefly  in  her 
rich  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  former 
brings  her  two- thirds  of  her  annual  income 
from  mines  and  quarries,  and  the  latter  about 
one-fourth.  Beyond  the  first  value  of  these  raw 
materials,  however,  they  form  the  baaes  of  two 
thriving  industries  —  the  manufacture  of  pig- 
iron  and  of  coke  —  through  both  of  which  the 
State  takes  high  rank  among  the  mineral-work- 
ing States  in  the  Union.  In  1916  Alabama 
produced  5,976,018  tons  of  iron  ore,  which, 
though  it  amounted  to  only  about  8  per  cent  of 
the  total  yield  of  the  whole  country,  placed  the 
State  in  third  place  among  the  iron  ore  pro- 
ducers—  following  Minnesota  and  Midugan — 
and  the  yield  was  five  times  as  much  as  that  of 
Wisconsin,  the  fourth  in  rank  in  that  industry. 
The  incompleteness  of  the  returns  for  1916  of 


the  mineral  industries  of  Alabama  at  this  writ- 
ing (October  1917)  make*  it  necessary  to  reveft 
to  the  record  of  1915  for  a  unified  statenent 
In  1915,  then,  the  production  of  raw  mineial 
substances  in  the  State  readied  a  total  value 
of  $29,457,407.    This  was  distribotedu  foUows: 

Co*" tl».o66.<u3 

^on «,na.iS 

Qar  vodDcta i.im.u* 

CoiHot *ei.i>3 

Maibla  and  Mhtc  ttoo* Ti».4!i 

Bmad  tad  grmvo] 141,  ASA 

P™pU«« MM.STi 

MucaUaoBoua  (M.y* 

Some  of  these  items,  as  the  day  products, 
cement  and  lime,  are  advanced  by  treatment 
beyond  the  raw  stage;  the  stone  is  more  or  less 
dressed  before  b«ng  placed  on  the  market ;  and 
the  graphite  is  milled.  But  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  Geologicat  Survey  to  eniunerate  such  pro- 
ductions among  the  mineral  products  of  the 
several  States  and  this  practice  is  fallowed 
here.  A  very  considerable  secondary  value, 
arising  from  the  conversion  of  coal  into  coke, 
and  of  iron  ore  into  pis  iron  should  be  noted, 
as  inseparably  connected  with  the  mineral  out- 
put of  the  State.  In  1915  the  pig  iron  pro- 
duced was  valued  at  $23,757,124;  and  the  cc^ 
production  was  valued  at  $8,505,555. 

Coal. —  The  great  Appalachian  coal  region 
ndiicb  includes  die  worM-famous  minii^  sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  trends  south- 
westward'  through  eastern  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, having  its  southerly  terminus  in  a 
broad  area  in  the  northern  half  of  Alabama. 
The  coal  formations  in  this  State  underlie 
about  8,400  square  miles  distributed  in  four  dis- 
tinct measures:  the  Warrior,  the  Cahaba,  the 
Coosa  and  the  Plateau.  The  first  named  in- 
cludes all  of  Walker  County  and  most  of  Jef- 
ferson, Tuscaloosa  and  Fayette  counties,  with 
parts  of  Bloimt,  Culman,  Winston  and  Marion 
counties.     This  great  area  embraces  about  4,000 

ajare  miles  and  supplies  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  coal  mined  in  the  State.  The  Cahaba 
measures  underlie  parts  of  Saint  Qair,  Jeffer- 
son, Shelby  and  Bibb  counties,  and  supply  more 
than  18  per  cent  of  the  State's  total  output. 
The  other  two  measures  though  they  are  known 
to  contain  immense  quantities  of  coal,  have  but 
few   mines    and   together   supply   less    than  2 

Kr  cent  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  State.  Nearly 
If  of  the  entire  output  is  mined  in  Jefferson 
County,  nearly  one-fourth  in  Walker  County 
and  about  one-eighth  in  Bibb  County.  About 
35  per  cent  of  me  product  is  mined  by  ma- 
chines, 31  per  cent  by  hand  and  33  per  cent  is 
blasted  off  the  solid.  The  coat  production  of 
Abbama  in  1915  was  14.927,937  tons,  valued 
at  the  mines  at  $19,066,043.  The  highest  output 
was  in  1910  when  16,111/462  tons  were  mined.  In 
1870  the  output  was  13,200  tons.  Of  the  coal 
output  of  1915,  49  per  cent  was  consumed  in  the 
State,  34  per  cent  By  railroads,  14  per  cent  was 
shipped  to  other  States  and  3  per  cent 
was  shipped  to  tidewater.  The  amount  con- 
sumed W  the  railroads  was  5,072,435 
tons ;  4,695,938  tons  were  made  into  coke ; 
2,389.397  tons  were  constimed  in  indnstrial 
plants;  1,592,932  tons  were  used  for  domestic 
and  local  pui^scs;  53S,340  tons  were  used  at 
the  mines ;  109,160  tons  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas;  and  480,258  tons  were  shipped  to  tide- 
water as  bunker  coal.    From  ItM,  when  records 
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of  the  coal  production  of  the  State  were  iirst 
made,  and  induding  the  1915  output.  Alabama 
has  mined  a  grand  total  of  285,4/5,717  tons  of 
coai  —  all  bitumtnou&  It  is  known  that  there 
are  deposits  of  hgnite  in  tfte  southern  part  of 
the  State,  but  no  definite  survey  has  yet  been 
made  of  them. 

Coke—  In  the  production  of  coke  Alabama 
I  has  ranked   second  among  the  coke-producing 

!  States  for  several  years.     In  1915  the  coke  in- 

dustry consumed  4,695,938  tons  of  coal,  valued 
at  $1.48  per  ton,  and  produced  3,071,811  tons 
of  coke  valued  at  $2.78  per  ton.  The  yield  of 
coke  was  65.4  per  cent  of  the  coal  consumed 
and  the  value  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke,  $2J6. 
Of  the  -whole  coke  production,  2,8»,268  tons 
were  of  furnace  quality  and  172,991  tons  of 
foundry  quality.  The  entire  product  was  valued 
at  $£^545,555.  At  the  close  of  1915  there  were 
6,568  beehive  ovens  and  750  by-product  ovens 
in  the  State,  but  during  the  year  only  2,506 
beehive  ovens  and  732  by-product  ovens  had 
been  active.  Of  the  by-product  ovens,  450  are 
of  the  Koppers  type  and  300  of  the  Semet- 
Solvay  type.  No  reports  are  available  as  to 
the  by-products  recoverecL  but  it  is  knovm  tilat 
some  tolui>l  was  produced. 

Iron  Ore— The  output  of  iron  ore  in 
Alabama  in  1915  was  4,374,309  tons  of  hematite 
or  red  ore  and  933,045  tons  of  limonite  or  brown 
ore.  In  the  early  days  of  iron-making  in  the 
State  only  the  brown  ore  was  used  and  the 
furnaces  reduced  it  with,  charcoal.  Later  it  was 
discovered  that  the  red  ore  could  be  made  into 
good  iron  at  a  considerably  lower  cost,  using 
ctdce  for  fuel.  The  limonites,  however,  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  the  best  ores  in  Ala- 
bama and  bring  a  higher  price.  They  make 
a  tougher  iron  than  the  red  ore  and  are  fre- 
quendy  used  with  the  red  ore  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  product.  The  limonite  deposits 
are  very  numerous  and  widely  distributecT  over 
die  Slate,  and  in  some  localities  are  very  ex- 
tensive. The  most  important  occurrences  are 
those  overlying  the  Knox  dolomites,  the  Weis- 
ner  quartzite,  die  Lauderdale  chert  and  the  La- 
fayette strata.  The  brown  ore  in  1915  broi  ' 
at  the  mines  $1.68  per  ton  when  the  red 
was  selling  at  $1.25  per  ton. 

All  the  hematite  ore  mined 
anoes  from  the  Clinton  or  Red  Mountain 
formation.  It  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
anticlinal  valleys  which  Ue  between  the  coal 
fields.  In  spots,  owing  to  faults,  the  red  ore 
ridges  are  missing  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valleys,  although  in  some  places  and  from  the 
same  Utuae  the  ridges  are  duplicated  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  moderate  dips  are  generally 
on  the  eastern  side  and  it  is  in  these  locations 
that  nearly  alt  the  active  mines  are  found.  The 
hematite  seams  are  exposed  in  outcrop  along  a 
distance  of  about  50  miles,  but  for  the  greater 
pan  of  this  distance  they  are  not  rich  enough 
for  profitable  working.  The  most  important 
development  in  the  State  has  been  along  the 
Msterly  side  of  East  Red  Moimtain,  Jefferson 
County,  in  the  stretch  of  about  15  miles-  be- 
^een  the  cities  of  Birmingham  and  Bessemer. 
Here  there  is  an  almost  continuous  string  of 
utive  mines.  A  new  mine,  opened  in  1915  in 
Shades  Valley,  gives  promise  of  being  the 
larRcit  producer  in  the  State.  That  rank  is 
now  held  by  the  Red  Mountain  mine  (a  group), 
which  also   holds   third   rank   among   the   iron 


mines  of  the  United  States,  with  the  record  for 
1915  of  2.138,015  tons  of  ore,  only  170,000  tons 
behind  the  leading  mine  in  the  country  —  the 
Mahoning,  of  Minnesota.  The  iron  ore  of  the 
new  mine  at  Shades  Valley  analyzes  as  follows: 
Metallic  iron,  39.5  per  cent ;  calcium  carbonate, 
24.20  per  cent;  silica,  9.94  per  cent;  alumina, 
3,34  per  cent;  magnesium  carbonate,  0.78  per 
cent ;  pho^horus,  0.32  per  cent ;  metallic  man- 
ganese, 0.30  per  cent. 

Pig  Iron.~In  1915  there  were  27  blast 
furnaces  in  operation  in  Alabama  and  they  pro- 
duced 2,049,4a3  tons,  about  7  per  cent  of  the  29,- 
916^13  tons  which  was  produced  bv  the  whole 
United  States.  With  this  output  Alabama  took 
fourth  place  among  the  iron-producing  States, 
following  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The 
average  value  for  the  year  was  $1024  per  ton. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  price  began 
to  rise  and  in  the  early  part  of  1916  reached 
$13.  Later  the  price  of  Southern  foundry  No. 
2  at  Birmingham  rose  to  $22  per  ton.  A  general 
advance  in  the  price  of  ore  followed  the  rise 
in  iron  and  the  tendency  ■  was  still  upward 
at  the  close  of   1916. 

Clajr  and  Clay  Product!.— In  1915  there 
were  mined  in  Alabama  31,520  tons  of  fire  day. 
and  250  tons  of  other  clay,  which  were  sold 
as  such  in  the  market.  The  remainder  of  the 
clay  mined  was  manufactured  into  brick  and 
tile  and  pottery,  and  no  records  were  kept  as 
to  its  amount  The  clay  products  made  during 
the  year  were  valued  at  $1,193,022,  of  whicE 
$1,1/7,725  was  the  value  of  the  brick  and  tile 
produced  and  $15,297  of  the  pottery.  The  brick 
industry  centred  in  Jefferson  County,  where  68 
per  cent  of  the  State's  entire  output  was  made. 
A  total  of  70,681,000  common  brick,  29.018,000 
vitrified  brick,  and  fire  brick  to  the  value  of 
$145,335  was  made  by  65  operators;  and  13 
other  firms  made  the  red  earthenware  and  the 
stoneware  which  constituted  the  potteiy  output. 

Cement. — Large  supplies  of  the  limestone, 
chalk,  day  and  shale  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement  exist  throughout 
the  State.  With  coal  and  labor  cheap,  the 
cement  industry  tknirishes.  In  northern  Ala- 
bama  the  limestone  used  by  the  cement  makers 
is  the  hard  Trenton  limestone,  with  shale  from 
the  Clinton  formation  or  from  the  coal  meas- 
ures. In  central  Alabama  the  soft  Cretaceous 
limestone  is  used,  with  the  residual  days  which 
overlie  it  In  southern  Alabama  the  Saint  Ste- 
phen's limestone  is  combined  with  clays  from 
the  Grand  Gulf  formation,  in  1915  the  cement 
output  of  the  Stale  was  1,U4,386  barrels,  valued 
at  $891,183.  In  North  Birmingjiam  is  located 
the  principal  Puizolan  cement  works  in  the 
United  States;  there  are  but  two  other  such 
plants  in  the  country.  Furnace  slag  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  cement. 

Stone. —  Alabama  has  for  many  years  had 
a  thriving  industry  in  stone,  principally  in  lime- 
stone. Some  very  fine  building  atone  of  this 
material  has  been  quarried  at  Rockwood,  in 
Franklin  County.  It  has  proved  very  durable 
under  weather  and  wear,  and  has  found  an  ever- 
widening  market  outside  of  the  State.  Alabama 
produces  also  some  notable  marbles,  both  crys- 
tallise and  non-crystalline.  The  former,  known 
as  statuary  marble,  occurs  as  a  belt  50  miles 
long,  crossing  Coosa  and  Talladega  counties. 
In  quality  it  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
Vermont    marble    and   many    public    buildiiscs 
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have  been  faced  with  it.  In  Shelly  County 
there  are  deposits  of  variegated  marble,  red,  pink, 
black,  and  white,  and  at  Pratts  Ferry  on  the 
Cahaba  River,  in  Bibb  County,  there  is  another 
deposit  of   varicolored   marble,    ranging   from 

Eay  through  pink,  red  and  brown.  A  very 
indsome  black  marble  is  also  found  near  An- 
niston,  and  at  Piedmont  in  Calhoun  County. 
The  total  stone  production  in  1915  was  valued 
at  $719,452 ;  of  this,  $375,000  represented  marble. 
llie  total  includes  the  value,  |289,167,  of  523,- 
066  tons  of  limestone  flux,  mined  for  use  at  the 
furnaces.  Lime  was  burned  in  14  plants  in 
1915,  with  3  combined  output  of  60,332  tons, 
valued  at  $250,227.  Three  of  the  plants  pro- 
duced hydrated  lime. 

Sand  and  Gravel.— In  1915  Alabama  mined 
169,663  tons  of  molding  sand,  157,581  tons  of 
building  sand  6,942  tons  of  engine  sand  and 
7,294  tons  of  other  sands,  and  S476S6  tons 
of  gravel.  A  high  grade  of  glass  sand  is  foimd 
in  Jefferson  and  Etowah  counties^  but  no  de- 
velopmenl  has  yet  been  made.  The  value  of 
the  sand  and  gravel  production  in  1915  was 
$242^36. 

Oraphlte. —  Alabama  produces  annually 
about  half  the  crystalline  or  'flake'  graidiile 
mined  in  the  United  States,  and  this  production 
is  47  per  cent  of  all  the  graphite  of  all  kinds 
which  is  mined  in  the  country.  The  mineral  is 
found  in  a  schist  in  the  form  of  lenses  in  a 
series  of  metamorphic  rocks  traversing  parts 
of  Clay,  Coosa  and  Chilton  counties  in  the 
Piedmont  region.  The  average  graphite  con- 
tent of  this  schist  is  3  to  4  per  cent,  but  the  re- 
covery in  milling  is  rarely  more  than  2  ^er 
cent  of  the  tonnage  of  ore  handled.  The  in- 
dustry centres  about  Ashland,  in  Clay  County, 
with  one  or  two  establishments  near  Good- 
water,  in  Coosa  County,  and  one  near  Moun- 
tain Creek,  in  Chilton  County.  In  1915  only 
four  mines  were  in  operation  producing  3,474,- 
800  pounds,  valued  at  $204,572.  Three  more 
mines  began  operations  during  the  year 
and  U)  1916  the  output  of  the  seven  mines 
was  5,226,940  pounds,  valued  at  $492,407. 
Two  more  comjwnies  began  production  in  the 
early  part  of  1917  and  23  other  companies  have 
ma<fe  preparations  to  begin  mining  before  the 
year  is  out.  This  marked  activity  is  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  Ceylon  graphite  in  the  market  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  in  shipping  facilities  and 
the  high  ocean  freights.  The  price  of  the  Cey- 
lon graphite  doubled  and  the  demand  for  do- 
mestic graphite  became  insistent  The  larger 
part  of  the  crystalline  graphite  produced  in  the 
country,  and  imported,  is  used  by  crucible 
makers,  whose  business  has  increased  enor- 
mously throu^  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

B(»celUneon>, —  The  mineral  jjroductions 
of  Alabama  which  are  of  minor  importance 
when  ranked  according  to  the  value  of  their 
annual  output  arc  gold  and  silver,  mica,  mill- 
stones, mineral  paints  (natural),  silica,  mineral 
waters,  fuller's  earth,  bauxite,  barytes,  natural 
gas  and  petroleum.  In  1915  the  value  of  their 
combined  output  was  $92^06.  There  are 
known  to  be  auriferous  lodes  in  Turkey 
Heaven  Mountain,  but  they  are  not  being  de- 
veloped. Some  new  prospecting  was  done 
during  the  year  and  a  new  placer  was  discovered 
and  worked  near  Hefiin.  The  year's  output  of 
gold  was  $5,243;  and  of  silver.  $6.  Mica  was 
mined  in  Randolph,  Cleburne,  Clay  and  Talla- 


poosa counties.  The  total  output  amounted  to 
3,750  pounds  of  sheet  mica  and  two  tons  of 
scrap.  It  was  all  consumed  locally.  Three 
natural  gas  wells  in  Fayette  County  and  two  in 
Walker  County  supplied  a  total  of  441  cus- 
tomers. Small  quantities  of  petroleum  have 
been  found  at  several  localities  in  the  State,  the 
latest  and  most  promising  being  the  new  well 
at  Cordova,  in  Walker  County.  Oil  was  struck 
in  this  well  in  December  1916,  and  it  has  the 
record  of  being  the  first  well  in  the  State  to 
yield  enough  oil  to  be  measured  in  barrels. 
At  Hamilton,  in  Marion  County,  and  at  Atwood, 
in  Franklin  County,  oil-saturated  sands  have 
been  found  and  small  quantities  of  oil  secured. 
The  strike  at  Cordova  has  revived  interest  in 
oil  exploration  in  that  part  of  the  State.  There 
is  one  mine  near  Rock  Run,  Cherokee  County, 
producing  bauxite ;  one  mine  in  Calhoun  County 
producing  barytes;  one  quarry  at  Dutton,  in 
Jackson  County,  producing  millstones;  and  one 
mine  producing  ochre,  in  Clarke  County.  There 
are  14  mineral  sprinj^  in  the  State  producing 
medicinal  waters.  The  1915  output  reached 
86,499  gallons,  valued  at  $8,912. 

Forest  ProductB, —  Beech,  hickory,  white 
oak,  yellow,  long  leaf  pine,  walnut,  ash  and  elm 
cover  the  State  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  a 
factor  of  prime  commercial  importance.  The 
products  from  this  source  include  firewood,  ma- 
terial for  fences,  logs,  railroad  ties,  telegraph, 
telephone  and  power-conduit  poles,  materials  for 
barrels,  bark  and  naval,  stores.  The  total  value 
of  these  reaches  annually  to  about  $6,500,000,  of 
which  about  $4,000,000  worth  is  consumed  on 
the  farms  and  the  remainder  sold  off  the  lands. 

Agriculture. —  Alabama  is  pre-eminently  an 
agricultural  State  with  a  wide  range  of  soils 
admirably  adapted  to  cultivation,  "nie  number 
of  farms  in  1910  was  262,901,  an  increase  of 
17.8  per  cent  over  1900  when  223.220  farms 
were  reported.  The  farm  area  in  1910  was 
20,732,312  acres,  of  which  9.693,581  acres  were 
improved  land.  The  avenge  acreage  per 
farm  was  78.9  in  1910  against  92.7  in  1900.  TTie 
value  of  all  farm  property  was  $370,138,429, 
including  land,  buildings  and  live  stock.  The 
average  value  of  land  per  acre  was  $10.46  in 
1910  against  $4.84  in  1900,  an  increase  of  116.1 
per  cent  for  the  decade.  These  values  have 
greatly  increased  (1917)  but  no  statistics  are 
available. 

In  Alabama,  as  in  other  southern  States, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  lease  farms  to  ten- 
ants  or  on  shares.  Of  the  262,901  farms  in  the 
State  in  1910,  158,326  were  operated  bjr  tenanU 
and  104,575  by  the  owners.  The  leasing  con- 
tracts vary  considerably;  of  the  total  number 
in  1910,  83,300  were  cash  tenants,  i428  share- 
cash  tenants,  and  67.352  were  shareholders. 

Another  matter  of  great  interest  in  con- 
nection with  farming  in  Alabama  is  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  land  held  or  leased  by  whites 
and  negroes.  Of  the  total  farm  acreage  of 
20,732,312  acres  reported  in  1910,  15,64037? 
acres  were  owned  or  operated  by  whites,  and 
5,019;435  by  colored  farmers.  The  acreage 
owned  or  operated  by  white  farmers  decreased 
during  the  decade  1900-10  by  324,383  acres, 
while  that  owned  or  operated  by  negroes  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  by  299,268 
acres.  By  far  the  great  majority  of  negro 
farmers  are  tenants.  In  1910  colored  owners 
held  1,466,719  acres,  while  3A>7,2M  acres  were 
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held  by  colored  tenanti.  Of  103,929  farms 
owned  in  191C^  74,504  were  free  of  incumbrance 
while  27,457  were  under  mortgage  and  the 
status  of  1,908  was  unknown.  In  1900  SOS 
per -cent  of  the  farms  were  free  of  morteage 
while  in  1910  only  73.1  per  cent  were  Tree. 
Two-fifths  of  the  entire  farm  area  of  the  State 
is  in  farms  of  from  20  to  49  acres ;  one-fifth 
are  from  50  to  99  acres,  and  about  one-eighth 
from  100  to  174  acres.  Of  the  farmers  In 
Alabama  in  1910,  152,458,  or  58  i>er  cent,  were 
white  and  110,443  were  non-white,  of  which 
number  all  but  56  were  negroes.  In  1915  the 
area  under  cotton  was  3^19,000  acres;  the 
yield  was  525,000  bales  of  cotton  valued  at 
W8.956,O0O.  In  1911  Alabama  produced  1,716,- 
534  bales  of  cotton.  Due  to  ravages  of  the  boll 
weevil  cotton  is  greatly  reduced  since  1914. 
Velvet  beans  and  peanuts  are  replacing  its  acre- 
age. In  1917  velvet  beans  were  planted  on 
2,334,000  acres,  and  (leanuts  on  more  than  900,- 
000  acres.  The  chief  crops  are  maiie,  46,- 
633,000  bushels  iu  1916;  wheat,  1.045,000 bushels; 
oats,  10,500,000  bushels;  potatoes,  1,800,000 
bushels.  Other  important  crops  are  hay,  362,- 
000  tons  in  1916,  and  v^eiables,  peanuts  to 
the  value  of  about  $1,500,000  annually;  sweet 
potatoes  and  yams  to  the  value  of  $3,500,000; 
cottonseed  valued  at  $12,000,000  annually ; 
orchard  fruits  valued  at  $1,800,000;  bush  fruits 
valued  at  $175,000;  tobacco,  60,000  pounds  in 
1916.  Sugar  cane  is  largely  grown  and  manu- 
factured into  syrup.  In  January  1917  the 
Uve  stock  comprised  150,000  horses,  278,000 
mules,  405,000  nulch  cows,  534,000  other  cat- 
tle, 121,000  sheep  and  1350,000  swine.  In 
1910  the  total  value  of  live  stock,  includ- 
ing domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees, 
was  $66,595,000.  Strong  efforts  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  diversify  the 
State's  agriculture  more,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess; but  the  system  of  renting  farms  by  mer- 
chants to  small  occupiers,  largely  negroes,  who 
are  supplied  with  necessaries  by  the  merchant 
on  a  crop  mortgage,  makes  it  difficult  to  ef- 
fect the  change,  as  die  cotton  is  a  less  experi- 
mental crop  than  new  ones,  and  the  merchant 
wishes  to  sell  the  occupier  other  products  him- 
self. The  partial  exhaustion  of  even  the  fer- 
tile cotton  land,  however,  by  continuous  plant- 
ing for  man^  years,  has  awakened  much  anxiety 
for  the  agricultural  future;  and  the  planting 
of  cow-pease,  alfalfa,  etc.,  to  enrich  the  soil 
and  feed  greater  quantities  of  stock  has  shown 
a  considerable  advance. 

Manufactures.— According  to  the  special 
census  of  manufactures  matle  by  the  Federal 
government  for  1914,  the  figures  show  that 
Mtbough  the  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  State  had  decreased  by  156 
since  the  preceding  census  (for  1909),  the 
number  of  the  wage-earners  had  increased  in 
the  five  years  by  6,569 ;  the  amount  paid  in 
wages  had  increased  by  $6,613,000;  the  capital 
invested  in  the.Statc's  mdustries  had  increased 
by  $5^325,000;  and  the  value  of  the  yearly 
production   of    manufactured    articles   had 


the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  same  five- 
year  period  had  increased  by  87,925.  The  num- 
ber of  establishments  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing in  the  State  in  1914  was  3,242;  the  num- 


ber of  persons  employed  was  88,931.  of  whom 
78,717  were  wage-earners  who  received  an  ag- 
gregate of  $33,897,000  in  wages  in  the  year, 
an  average  of  $430  each.  The  combined  cam- 
tal  invested  amounted  to  $227,505,432  and  the 
value  of  the  year's  output  was  $178,797,633; 
of  this.  $71,386,000  was  the  value  added  by  the 
processes   of   manufacture.     The   total   horse- 


electric    and   9,621    power    from   water   wheels 

The  principal  industries,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  value  of  their  output  in  1914, 
were  as  follows ; 

Cotton  goods,  57  establishments,  employing 
13,697  hands.  $25,623,000;  lumber  and  timber, 
1,335  establishments,  21,646  hands,  $21,333,000; 
iron  and  steel  blast  furnaces,  15  establish- 
ments, 3,547  hands,  £20,066,000;  cottonseed  oil 
and  cake,  84  establishments,  2,028  hands,  $14,- 
982,000;  railway  car  and  repair  shops,  22,  with 
7,908  hands,  $12,522,000;  fertilizers,  80  estab- 
lishments, 1,416  hands,  $10,870,000;  coke,  18 
establishments,  2,209  hands,  $10,353,000;  iron 
pipe,  20  establishments,  3,696  hands,  $6,754,- 
000;  foundry  and  machine  shops,  79  establish- 
ments. 1,866  hands,  $4,033,000;  printinK  and 
publishing,  278  establishments,  1.286  hands, 
$3,993,000;  planing  mills.  76,  with  886  hands, 
$2,772,000;  flour  and  grist  mills,  73,  with  125 
hands,  $2,179,000;  mineral-  and  soda-water  bot- 
tlers,- 161  establishments,  520  hands,  $2,162,000;' 
bread  and  bakeiy  products,  87  establishments, 
651  hands,  $2,056,000 ;  turpentine  and  resin, 
160  establishments,  3,411  hands,  $2,047,000; 
brick  and  tile.  51  establishments.  1,599  h^ds, 
$1,622,000;  ice  manufacture,  55  establishments, 
478  hands,  $1,201,000;  illuminating  and  heat- 
ing gas,  14  establishments,  214  hands.  $1,125,000. 
No  other  industries  reached  the  million  marie 
in  their  combined  output   for  the  year. 

The  chief  manufacturing  centre  was  Bir- 
mingham, where  10,863  wage-earners  found 
employment.  No  other  city  in  the  State  ap- 
proached this  figure.  Mobile  ranking  next  with 
2,604. 

Of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the 
State  69,849  were  males  over  16  years  of  aae 
and  5,735  were  females  over  16  years.  The 
number  of  persons  under'  16  years  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  was 
3,133  — about  4  per  cent.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  workers,  36,131  had  a  60-hour  week; 
12,797  worked  from  60  hours  to  72  hours  K 
week;  9.804  worked  54  hours  a  week:  6.765 
worked  48  hours  a  week ;  4,777  worked  from 
54  to  60  hours  a  week;  3,507  had  a  72-hour 
week;  and  3,372  worked  more  than  72  hours  a 

Transportation.— The  great  streams  of.  the 
State,  never  closed  by  ice,  afford  fully  1,500 
miles  regular  steam  navigation,  besides  smaller 
boats  in  reaches;  and  improvements  under  way 
will  increase  this.  The  Mobile  River  and  its 
two  great  constituents  are  navigable  to  Mont- 
gomery on  the  Alabama,  320  miles  from  the 
Mobile  (the  Coosa  has  also  small  steamers  (m 
it),  and  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  on  the  Tombigbee, 
300  miles.  The  Chattahoochee  is  navigable 
to  Coltmibus,  Ga.,  about  300  miles.  Navi- 
gation on  the  Tennessee  was  hampered 
by   the   Mussel    Shoals  near  its  western   end 
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in  the  State,  but  a  canal  23  miles  long  cut 
around  the  shoah  has  obviated  this  difficulty. 
It  is  navieable  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  for 
small  craft  as  far  as  Knoxvitle.  The  Mobile 
Basin  and  Tennessee  River  Association  was 
organized  in  1907  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Alabama  waterways  and  in  1910  the 
United  Stales  government  began  extensive 
improvements  in  the  Alabama  and  Coosa  Riv- 
ers to  WeCumplca  and  also  in  the  Warrior  and 


Alabama  was  a  leader  in  the  pioneer  period 
of  railroad  building.  As  early  as  1830'  the 
legislature  chartered  a  two-mite  line  from  Tus- 
cumbia  to  the  Tennessee  River  and  in  1832 
another  road  was  chartered  which  extended  to 
Decatur  from  Tuscumbia,  On  both  roads  were 
iron  bars  laid  on  wooden  stringers  and  the  can 
were  drawn  by  mules.  The  stockholders  were 
the  cotton  planters  of  the  locality  who  found  an 
ample  supply  of  tabor  in  the  plantation  ne- 
groes. A  prosperous  commerce  developed  on 
the  navigable  nvers  at  an  early  period  and  in 
1858-59  Mobile  had  become  the  third  exporting 
port  in  the  United  States  ('Statistical  Ab- 
stract,' United  States  Treasury,  Washington 
1886). 

The  railroad  mileage  increased  irom  127 
miles  in  1850  to  6,325  miles  in  1916,  exclusive 
of  over  300  miles  of  electric  street  railroads. 
The   great    railroad    centre    of    the    Sta 


Nashville  Railroad  had  an  early  and  potent  in- 
fluence in  making  available  the  landlocked  min- 
eral resources  of  the  Slate  and  the  Southern 
Railroad  has  been  equally  active  and  beneficent 
in  promotinK  agriculture.  The  harlior  of  Mo- 
bile, the  chief  commercial  outlet  of  Alabama 
and  ncighlKiring  States,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved; the  harbor  channel  is  being  deepened  to 
30  feet,  making  it  possible  for  seagoing  ships  to 
be  loaded  at  their  wharves.  The  port  is  avail- 
able for  the  entire  commerce  of  the  State,  either 
by  rail  or  river. 

Commerce. —  The  imports  at  Mobile  arrive 
mostly  from  Mexico  and  comprise  tropical 
fruits,  chiefiy  bananas  and  sisal  grass.  Total 
in  1911  was  $4,031,737.  Raw  cotton,  the  prin- 
cipal export,  averages  annually  over  $12,050,000; 
timber,  lumber,  etc.,  $6,800,000;  cereals  and  flour, 
$2,950,000;  lard,  $1,800,000;  besides  cattle,  mules, 
swine  and  sheep,  flax-seed  and  oil,  tobacco, 
sugar,  hops,  fruils  and  nuts.  Total  export 
1911  equaled  $30,151,561. 

Ban^  and  Finance. —  There  are  in  the 
State  93  national  banks  with  resources  of 
$60,746,000;  205  State  banks  with  resources  of 
$32,189,445;  41  loan  and  trust  companies  with 
resources  of  $22,534  555;  and  11  savings  banks 
wtlh  resources  of  $1,572,282.  The  capital  of 
the  national  banks  aggregates  $9,700,000,  and 
they  have  annual  deposits  totaling  $35,935,706. 
In  1915  there  were  seven  banks  in  Birmingham 
with  deposits  of  $24,147,379;  five  banks  at  Mo- 
bile with  deposits  of  $11,724,786;  seven  banks 
at  Montgomery  with  deposits  of  $6,031,383;  and 
five  banJcs  at  Selma  with  deposits  of  $3,763,- 
169.  The  State  now  has  an  ofiicer,  the  bank 
examiner,  charged  with  stated  and  frequent 
examinations  of  private  banks.  Some  of  the 
more  lately  constructed  bank  buildings  are  equal 
;in  .mainificencc  of  appointments  to  the  best  in 


the  United  States.  Alabama,  according  to  the 
council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bond- 
holders, has  a  defaulted  debt  estimated  at  $30^- 
000,00(^  but  the  State  denies  any  liability  for 
such  estimated  indebtedness,  having  legallr  ad- 
)usted  all  claims.  Unautfaoriied  charges  for 
which  no  warrants  were  issued  make  up  the 
amount  claimed  The  bonded  debt  in  1915 
amounted  to  $9,057,000;  the  assessed  value  of 
real    proper^   was    $389,741,062;    of    personal 

Rerty,  $36,417,740;  total  assessed  value, 
150,822.  The  revenue  is  derived  mostly 
from  taxes  on  property  of  all  Idnds  and  part^ 
from  occupation  taxes.  The  assessment  is 
made  at  60  per  cent  of  the  cash  value  for  State 
and  county  puipoKS  by  the  county  assessors  o 


to  $^,830,045.  leaving  a  deficit  of  $955,311. 

The  present  State  Constitution  limits  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  levy  in  any  one 
year  a  greater  rate  than  6^  mills  on  the  dollar 
State  taxes.  No  county  may  levy  a  tax  ex- 
ceeding  one-half   of   1    per   cent   by   State   : 


, , are  subject  t_  

limitation  of  power  of  taxation  that  applies  to 
counties.  The  State  can  contract  no  new  debt 
except  that  the  governor  may  borrow  $300,- 
000.  The  ^vemor  has  authority  under  the 
State  Constitution  to  extend  the  present  bond- 
ed debt  of  the  State.  Tbe  State  bonds  of  all 
classes  are  now  above  par.  Of  the  State  taxes, 
30  cents  on  $100  is  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools  and  25  cents  is  applied 
to  general  purposes,  including  pensions  to  in- 
digent Confederate  soldiers  and  widows  of 
Confederate  soldiers,  salaries,  etc.  The  State 
revenue  is  derived  as  follows :  Tax  on  prop- 
erty and  polls,  60  per  cent;  licenses,  23  per 
cent;  proceeds  of  convict  labor,  18  per  cent 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  disbursements  is  ap- 
plied to  schools  and  charitable  institutions;  16 
per  cent  to  pensions ;  ID  per  cent  to  penal  iih 
stitutions ;  about  6  per  cent  to  interest  on  the 
banded  debt,  and  the  remainder  for  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  including  salaries  of  chiefs 
and  employees  of  the  State,  the  judiciary,  the 
Nationd  Guard,  etc. 

Education.— There  is  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  education,  an  elective  office,  the 
term  of  which  is  four  years.  He  has  general 
supervision  of  the  public  schools  and  teachers. 
The  public  school  fund  is  derived  from  a  State 
tax  of  three  mills  on  the  $100  assessable  values, 
interest  upon  the  sixteenth  section  fund  and 
from  appropriations  by  the  State  legislature 
together  with  certain  smaller  amounts  fixed  and 
provided  by  the  legislature.  Each  county  is 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  its  qualified  electors  to 
levy  a  county  school  tax  of  not  more  than  four 
mills,  40  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
values.  The  incorporated  towns  and  cities 
share  in  all  State  taxes  and  in  all  county  taxes. 
Each  of  them  is  also  permitted  to  levy  a 
municipal  school  tax  of  not  more  than  three 
mills,  30  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
values.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  30  Sept,  1917  from  the  above  sources 
and  mcluding  small  incidental  fees  collected 
amounted    lo    neariy    $5,000,000.        Each    of 
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the  67  counties  may  establish  and  maintain 
tinder  the  management  of  the  State  hi^h 
school  commission  a  county  high  school  of 
standard  ^ade  to  which  an  additional  annual 
appropriation  of  $3,000  is  provided  by  the  State. 
All  bat  about  half  a  doien  counties  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.     Ten  agri- 


management.  Each  receives  a  State  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  annually.  Teachers'  institutes 
are  conducted  in  all  the  counties  each  year, 
under  institute  conductors  appointed  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  education.  The  term 
of  compulsory  attendance  is  80  days  annually, 
including  all  children  8  to  IS  years,  unless  they 
have  completed  the  common  school  course  of 
seven  grades.  The  State  appropriates  funds 
for  the  Alabama  Industrial  School  for  white 
boys  and  the  Alabama  Reform  School  for 
juvenile  negroes.  It  aids  the  Alabama  Mome 
of  Refuge  for  white  girls  and  supports  the 
Alabama  School  for  Deaf  and  Bnnd.  Six 
normal  schools  tor  the  training  of  white 
teachers  are  supported  and  controlled  by  the 
State,  as  well  as  one  normal  school  for  n^ro 
teachers.  The  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Insti- 
tute, the  Polytechnic  Institute  (coeducational) 
and  the  State  UniversiW  (coeducational)  are 
controlled  and  managed  each  by  a  separate 
board.  Tuskegee  Institute  for  the  education 
and  training  of  negroes,  coeducational,  is  the 
most  extensive  educational  plant  in  the  State 
and  the  largest  in  the  world  for  negroes.  It  was 
founded  and  developed  by  the  late  Booker  T. 
Washinpon.  The  State  makes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation to  this  school  but  exercises  no  con- 
trol over  its  policies  and  management.  A 
majority  of  its  trustees  are  non-residents  of 
Alabama.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  ne^oes  is  supjwrted  jointly  by 
State  appropriation  and  national   funds.     The 

Sivcming  board  is  self -perpetuating  and  local 
11  these  State- supported  institutions  are  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  and  are  meeting  the 
growing  needs  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  State  schools  and  colleges  there  are 
many  flourishing  institutions  under  private 


partly  of  college  ^rade:  Alabama  Presbyterian 
Collie,  Prcsbvtenan  (male)  :  Alabama  Synodi- 
cal  College,  Presbyterian  (female)  ;  Athens 
Female  College,  Methodist;  Birmingham  Col- 
lege, Methodist  (male)  :  Howard  College,  Bap- 
tist (male)  ;  Judson  College,  Baptist  ( female j  ; 
Loiilie  Compton  Seminary,  private  (female^  : 
Marion  Institute,  private  (male);  Marion  Fe- 
male Seminary,  Presbyterian ;  Saint  Bernard 
College.  Catholic  (male)  ;  Southern  University, 
Methodist  (male)  ;  Spring  Hill  College,  Cath- 


ohc  (male)  ;  Talladega  College  (colored),  Con- 

Begationat ;    Woman's    College    of    Alabama, 
euiodist  (female). 

Religion.— The  Protestant  churches,  not- 
ably the  Baptists  and  Methodists,  are  in  the 
ascendency  in  Alabama  as  throughout  all  the 
South,  "nie  other  religious  bodies  in  order  of 
numerical  strength  are  Roman  Catholics^  Prei- 
bylerians.  Christians  or  Disciples,  and  Episco- 
palians. 

Charity.— The  hospitals,  orphanages,  homes 
for  the  aged  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
including  asylums   for  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind 


and  insane,  number  48.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions include  insane  hospitals  at  Tuscaloosa 
and  Mount  Vernon,  the  Confederate  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Mountain  Creek,  the  Industrial  School 
at  East  Lake,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
at  Linevilte  and  a  school  for  the  negro  deaf 
and  blind.  Rules  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
are  made  by  county  commissioners.  Within 
certain  degrees,  relatives  are  liable  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.  For  infirm  and  necessi- 
tous Confederate  veterans  the  following  an- 
nual pensions  are  allowed  according  to  rating: 
First-class,  $100;  second'^lass,  $80;  third-class, 
$64.  On  1  Jan.  1910.  the  number  of  paupers  in 
almshouses  was  739,  being  34.6  per  10(^000  of 
population. 

Penal. —  Although  the  harsh  conditions 
formerly  governing  the  convict  system  have 
been  greatly  modified,  prisoners  are  still  hired 
out  to  contractors.  Since  1907  special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  dealing  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders and  in  1911  a  State  prison  inspector 
was  appointed.  There  is  a  State  cotton  milt 
and  cotton  farms  where  women  and  boy  con- 
victs are  employed,  a  penitentiary,  a  rerorma- 
tory  for  wayward  women,  a  reform  school  for 
invenile  negro  offenders  and  20  prisons  where 
Stale  convicts  are  kept.  On  I  Jan.  1910  there 
were  3,687  prisoners  in  penal  institutions,  be- 
ing 172.4  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

PmniUtion,  Chief  TowtM^-From  127,901 
in  1820  the  population  had  increased  to  996,992 
in  1870,  to  1,828,697  in  1900.  and  to  2.138,093  in 
1910,  the  increase  being  16.9  per  cent  in  the  last 
decade,  or  41.7  inhabitants  per  square  mile  as 
against  35.7  in  1900.  Alabama  ranks  18th  in  pop- 
UUlion  among  the  States.  In  1910  the  popula- 
tion comprised  625,891  white  mates,  602,941 
white  females,  447,794  colored  males,  460,488 
colored  females,  454  Indian  males,  455  Indian 
females  and  70  mate  Asiatics.  The  foreign- 
bom  included  3,599  Germans,  2,348  Enghsh. 
1,167  Irish,  1,120  Scotch.  The  capital,  Mont- 
gomery, has  a  ippulation  of  (1915  est.)  42,530; 
other  lar^e  cities  are;  Birmingham,  174;108; 
Mobile.  56,336;  Selma.  13,640;  Anniston,  12,794; 
Bessemer,  10,864,  and  Gadsden,  10,557.  There 
were  22  cities  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
4,000  in  1910.  The  total  State  population  in 
1916  was  estimated  at  2,332,600. 

Cotwtitution.— The  Territory  of  Alabama 


ized 


1817    by    act    of    Congress 


Population  from  the  Southern  Atlantic  States 
from  Maryland  downward  flocked  there  rajwdly. 
By  authority  of  act  of  Congress  45  deputies 
from  23  counties  assembled  in  convention  at 
Huntsville  in  Inly  1819,  and  framed  the  State 
Constitution  that  was  accepted  and  the  State 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  14  Dec.  1819.  The 
census  of  1820  gave  thepopulation,  not  includ- 
ing any  Indians,  127,901.  The  next  census 
showed  142  per  cent  increase,  of  which  18  per 
cent  was  slaves  and  124  white.  No  white  wage 
class  appeared.  Increase  of  population  not 
Indians  fell  from  1830  to  1840  to  90  per  cent 
but  slaves  increased  by  immigration  and  nat- 
nral  rale  to  115  per  cent.  The  first  State  Con- 
stitution, that  of  1819,  was  made  by  cotton 
planters,  university  men  fresh  from  their  for- 
est-opened plantations.  It  was  an  aristocratic 
democracy.  The  general  assembly  contained 
the  kernel.  The  lower  branch  was  elected 
every  year;  the  hidier  once  in  three  years.  It 
met  every  year.    The  governor  was  chosen  " 
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the  polls  every  'wo  years.  The  general  as- 
sembly elected  all  courts  of  record  for  life. 
The  deputies  to  the  constitutional  convention 
were  mostly  South  Carolinians,  North  Caro- 
linians, Virginians  or  Georgians.  The  Consti- 
tution, with  certain  amendments,  endured  until 
by  convention  an  ordinance  of  secession  fr<»ii 
the  United  States  made  expedient  a  new  Con- 
stitution in  1861.  The  scheme  of  government 
was  not  changed.  The  original  right  of  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  by  individual  masters  was 
forbidden.  The  third  State  Constitution  was 
framed  in  1865  within  six  months  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  ordered  the  con- 
vention. The  Constitution  thus  framed  re- 
voked the  ordinance  of  secession  and  emanci- 
pated slaves  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
except  for  crime  convicted.  This  Constitution 
went  into  effect  two  months  prior  to  the  13th 
article  of  amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution emancipating  slaves.  The  electoral  vote 
was  given  to  white  males  but  ta^  special  pro- 
vision it  secured  to  negroes  the  civil  rights  pos- 
sessed by  white  women  and  minors.  This  third 
Constitution  was  set  aside  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1867.  By  that  act  the  army  took  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  States,  Alabama  becoming 
part  of  "Military  District  No.  3,*  Maj.-Gen. 
John  Pope  commanding.  General  Pope 
ordered  an  election  to  be  held  during  several 
days  in  October  for  die  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention.  Under  this  act 
of  Congress  the  free  men  were  eligible  voters. 
The  fourth  State  Constitution  was  made  under 
military  authority  by  outsiders,  mainly  chosen 
by  followers  left  from  the  army  of  occupatioiL 
a  few  citizens  and  illiterate  negroes.  In  1875 
by  State  election  a  fifth  Constitution  was  made. 
The  object  was  to  curtail  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion hitherto  held  bj;  the  general  assembly. 
The  military  constitution  of  1867  had  been  m 
force  from  1868  to  1875.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1875  a  debt  commission  of  three  made 
readjustment  of  the  State  debt  contracted 
under  the  military  constitution.  The  debt  of 
about  $30,000,000  was  reduced  to  $9,OS7,O0a 
The  debt  commission  reported  that  assessable 
values  of  the  State,  which  in  1860  exceeded 
$700,000,000,  had  been  reduced  by  1875  to  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $100,000,000.  The  electorate 
created  by  the  military  constitution  was  not 
disturbed  by  that  of  1875.  Under  that  the 
State  government  was  administered  for  33 
years.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century 
State  elections  had  become  impracticable.  The 
belt  of  white  counties  were  upon  the  verge  of 
insurrection.  The  negroes,  uneducated,  were 
jKilitically  dominant  m  the  black  belt,  and 
their  votes  either  purchasable  or  suppressed  at 
option  of  partisans.  The  sixth  and  last  State 
Constitution  was  framed  by  convention  in  1901. 
and  ratified  at  the  polls  after  severe  opposition 
from  white  leaders  and  the  solid  negro  senti- 
ment The  only  registration  list  is  of  date 
1908.  That  presents  white  electors,  250,381; 
negro  electors,  3,742  ('Official  and  Statistical 
Register,'  State  Dept.  Archives  and  History, 
191S,  p.  363).  The  Constitution  of  1901  prac- 
tically eliminates  negro  suffrage  through  sev- 
eral of  its  provisions,  such  as  that  requiring  an 
applicant  for  registration  prior  to  20  Dec.  1902, 
to  be  the  descendant  of  one  who  took  part  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  nation,  the  Spanish  war 


or  as  a  member  of  the  Confederacy.  AnotIi«- 
provision  requires  that  the  applicant  be  able 
to  read  and  write  in  English  and  be  physically 
able  to  work. 

Alabama  (1917)  has  had  six  State  Consti- 
tutions, each  of  conventional  product  and  each 
the  vital  essence  of  the  commumly  life  at  the 
time.  The  State  was  one  of  the  groups  in  the 
period,  1812-21,  when  Congress  introduced  the 
sanction  of  tlut  body  to  membership  in  the 
Union.  Vermont,  the  first  new  State,  that  is 
the  14th  State,  but  in  both  branches  two  years 
before  she  had  established  any  State  Consti- 
tution at  alL  Kentucky  came  next  into  Con- 
Sess  by  authority  of  Vir^nia  only.  In  1796, 
e  third  new  State,  Tennessee,  offered  a  State 
Constitution  to  Congress  but  m  the  House  it 
was  decided  the  application  should  have  Roae 
to  the  Supreme  Court  only.  There  the  matter 
was  abandoned.  Ohio  was  the  fourth,  1802. 
The  State  (institution  presented  to  CTongress 
was  referred  in  the  Senate  to  a  special  com- 
mittee that  never  reijorted."  The  Supreme 
Court  is  elected  for  six  years.  The  State  is 
represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  two  senators  elected  by  the  people 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by^  10 
representatives  elected  each  by  the  people  in  a 
prescribed  district.  The  militia  is  known  as 
the  'National  (juard,'  composed  of  the  three 
arms  of  service,  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry, 
with  special  corps.  There  were  (1916)  about 
4,400  enlisted  men  and  officers  in  camp,  well  dis- 
ciplined and  equipped.  The  functions  of  execu- 
tive character  in  the  State  are,  the  convict 
bureau,  controlling  the  penitentiary,  under  the 
governor;  the  department  of  archives  and  his- 
tory, under  a  director,  the  governor,  ex  officio 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  composed 
of  one  in  each  Congress  district;  State  tax  com- 
mission of  three ;  State  board  of  health ;  State 
department  of  fish  and  game;  State  inspector 
of  prisons  and  cotton  mills,  three  persons ; 
State  banldnf;  department,  seven  persons;  Slate 
highway  commission;  State  geolo^cal  survey: 
State  board  of  examiners  of  public  accounts; 
State  coal  mine  inspector  and  his  associates; 
State  live-stock  and  sanitary  board ;  Slate  board 
of  Confederate  pensions ;  State  board  of  me- 
diation and  arbitration  and  various  other  com- 
missions intended  to  promote  the  public  weal. 

Of  those  enumerated  the  Alabama  public 
service  commission  ranks  first  in  importance. 
It  is  made  up  of  three  citizens  elected  by  the 
people.  It  controls  railroads,  telephone  serv- 
ice, telegraphs,  etc.,  and  regulates  their  rates 
and  charges.  It  has  general  supervision  of 
firms,  corporations  and  persons  engaged  in 
business.  Except  in  the  interregnum  of  mili- 
tary authority,  1867-74,  all  senators  in  Con- 
gress have  been  Democrats  of  the  Jacksonian 
school.  Senator  Gabriel  Moore,  Democrat, 
1832,  having  offended  the  Jackson  sentiment, 
was  requested  by  the  le^ stature,  in  vain,  to 
resign.  In  1840  the  legislature  abolished  the 
congressional  district  for  a  general  election 
in  order  to  eliminate  two  Whigs  from  Whig 
districts.  In  1844  (he  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention recommended  Van  Buren  for  Presi- 
dent against  Calhoun.  For  Alabama  political 
history  preparatory  to  the  founding  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  consult  Du  Bose's  'Life 
and  Times  of  Yancey.' 
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A  complete  list  oC  governors  follows: 

TBRKITQIUU.  OOVCKHOIt 

WiDUin  W.  Bibb 1817-W 


Alabatnians  with  national  and  world-wide 
reputation  won  in  the  succeeding  generations 
under  the  various  political  constitutions  are : 
William  R.  King,  senator.  Ambassador  to 
France,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;' 

Josiah  C  Nott,  M.D.,  author  of  voluminous, 
tustrated  woiics  on  'Type  of  Mankind" ; 
Tames  Marion  Sims,  M.D.,  surgeon;  William 
Lowndes  YaneeVj  political  orator  and  leader; 
Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  novelist;  John 
Pelham,  a  youthful  soldier ;  John  Tyler  Mor- 
gan, senator  of  the  United  States. 

History. —  In  1S19,  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Jamaica  sent  Pineda  to  explore  the  guff 
coast  of  Florida.  Pineda  soon  reached  a  fine 
body  of  water,  supposedly  Mobile  Bay.  which 
he  called  Espiritu  Santo.  He  ascended  the 
broad  stream  emptying  into  it  for  six  leagues 
and  saw  many  houses  and  natives  on  the  banks. 
Nine  years  later,  Panfilo  de  Narvaez,  a 
Spaniard,  set  out  westward  from  Florida 
on  an  exploring  expedition.  He  skirted 
along  the  coast,  but  soon  drifted  out  to  sea  and 
he  and  all  but  three  of  his  men  were  lost  In 
1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  governor  of  Cuba 
landed  in  Florida  with  a  thousand  men  equipped 
for  fighting  their  way  into  the  unknown  West 
The  Indians  who  met  De  Soto  were  an  interest- 
ing type  of  the  American  aborigines,  and  were 
more  numero^is  than  our  historians  report  [hem 
in  the  later  time  of  the  white  settlements.  The 
men  were  fairly  intelligent,  possessed  splendid 
physical  forms,  were  athletic,  brave  and  re- 
sourceful. The  women  were  smaller,  with 
marked  personal  beauty  in  individuals.  These 
Indians  maintained  tribal  customs  that 
iUDOunte<)  to  a  form  of  civil  government.  Th^ 
lived  in  rude  log  houses  and  built  bins  in  which 
to  store  pumpkins,  com,  and  dried  beef  from  the 
forest.  They  covered  their  bodies  with  gar- 
ncnts  of  dressed  skins  and  woven  fabrics  of 


bark  and  erass.  At  Mauvila,  an  Indian  vil- 
lage near  the  junction  of  the  Tombigbee  and 
Alabama  rivers,  De  Soto  won  a  hard-fouxht 
battle  with  the  Indian  chief,  Tuscaloosa.  After 
this,  Oe  Soto  made  his  way  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  Alabama  was  undis- 
turbed by  the  white  men  for  160  years. 

After  LaSalle's  exploration  of  the  Missis 
nppi  River,  Alabama  was  included  in  French 
Louisiana.  In  1702,  a  young  French-Canadian, 
Jean  Baptiste  La  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Bienville, 
founded  Mobile.  To  checkmate  the  British 
from  South  Carolina  who  sought  to  mopopo- 
Uze  the  Indian  trade,  be  built  Fort  Toulouse 
near  the  place  where  the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa 
join ;  and  to  protect  the  colony  against  the 
Chidiasaws,  he  built  Fort  Tombecbe  where  the 
Great  Southern  ftailroad  now  crosses  the  Tora- 
l^bee.  The  French  colony  did  not  succeed 
Tftc  settlers  sickened  in  their  effort  to  cultivate 
the  soil;  so  15  years  after  Bienville  came,  the 
home  government  chartered  the  West  India 
Company  to  settle  Louisiana  with  a  vague  idea 
,of  its  boundaries.  During  1721,  three  slave 
ships  brought  negroes  to  Mobile,  and  African 
slavery  began  in  Alabama.  The  colony  now  took 
on  a  new  face.  Whites,  who  had  been  reduced 
to  their  last  extremity  Because  of  labor  in  the 
hot  climate,  now  began  to  trade  in  timber,  tar 
and  turpentine,  and  to  produce  from  the  soil 
plenteous  crops  of  com.  Cotton  was  success- 
fully grown,  and  many  decades  before 
Whitney's  invention,  a  crude  machine  was  put 
in  use  near  Mobile  which  served  to  separate 
the  cotton  seed  from  the  Unt. 

Early  in  the  18th  centnty,  the  English  had 
planted  trading  posts  north  of  Mobile,  and 
when  the  French  posts  east  of  the  Mississippi 
were  ceded  to  England,  that  part  of  Alabama 
north  of  32'  28"  was  added  to  the  Illinois 
country,  and  that  part  south  of  the  tine  was 
added  to  west  Florida,  Many  English  and 
Scotch  settled  here,  and  these  remained  loyal 
during  the  Revolution.  Spain  seized  the 
province  of  west  Florida  in  1789.  On  account 
of  her  treaty  with  England,  the  United  States 
laid  claim  to  all  territory  down  to  31°,  Spain, 
however,  held  all  south  of  32°  28"  until  1798. 
The  land  lying  between  32°  28"  on  the  north, 
31°  on  the  south,  the  Chattahoochee  River  on 
the  east,  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west, 
was  organized  into  Mississippi  Territory  in 
1798.  In  1804,  land  claimed  by  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  extending  to  35  ,  was  added  to 
Mississippi  Territory.  The  Mobile  district  was 
taken  from  Spain  in  1812.  In  1817,  Mississippi 
Territory  was  divided.  The  western  half  be- 
came the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  eastern 
half  the  Territory  of  Alabama.  On  14  Dec 
1819  Alabama  became  a  State, 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  the 
chief  Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet, 
came  south  to  inflame  the  tribes  of  Alabama  - 
against  the  whites ;  and  Colonel  Nichols  came 
from  London  to  Pensacola  with  ample  freight 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  distribute  among 
Uie  tribes  of  Alabama  as  allies  of  the  British 
army.  On  30  Aug.  1813,  Chief  William 
Weatherford,  one-fourth  Indian,  three-fourths 
Scotch,  led  die  Creek  warriors  to  the  massacre 
of  Fort  Mims.  In  a  few  hours,  most  of  the  540 
white  occupants  of  this  place,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  butchered  indiscriminately.  Only  .- 
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a  few  made  good  their  escape.  General  An- 
drew Jackson,  a  fierce  avenger,  hastened  to  the 
field,  and  on  27  March  1814,  he  attacked  the 
Creeks  in  their  fortified  position  on  the  Talla- 
poosa, 20  miles  north  of  Montgomery,  and  al- 
most annihilated  the  tribe.  Near  the  battle- 
field  on    the    site    of    old    Fort    Toulouse,    he 


treaty  with  them  by  which  they  surrendered 
most  of  the  tribal  lands  in  Alabama  and  Mistis- 
sippi.  The  British  War  Office  now  conceived 
a  plan  for  operation  in  the  extreme  South. 
Major  Lawrence,  of  the  regulars,  was  placed 
at  Fort  Bowyer  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay 
with  160  men.  The  English  assailed  the  fort 
with  perseverance,  but  were  defeated  and  re< 
treated  with  loss. 

The  total  white  population  of  Alabama  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade  of  1860  was  526,- 
431.  The  slave  population  was  435,080.  There 
were  52  counties.  In  each  of  the  15  great  cotton 
plantation  counties  which  fonned  the  Black 
Belt  there  were  from  10,000  to  25,760  slaves 
as  average  of  16,808  slaves  and  an  average  of 
9,363  white  nipulatton.  The  most  influential 
men  of  the  State  came  from  the  Black  Belt, 
Mobile  and  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Alabama  was  one  of  the  earliest  Southern 
States  to  engage  in  the  secession  movement, 
and  Montgomery  was  the  first  capital  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
passed  U  Jan.  1861,  by  a  vote  of  61  to 
39.  The  division  of  the  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  not  be- 
tween a  disunion  and  a  union  party.  The 
two  parties  in  this  convention  were  the  Im- 
mediate Secessionists,  led  by  William  L.  Yanw, 
and  Co-operationists,  who  believed  in  the  right 
of  secession  but  hoped  in  some  way  through 
Uie  co-operation  of  the  Southern  States  topro- 
tect  their  rights  without  secession.  These 
Co-ope ralioni St s  were  led  by  William  R.  Smith. 
When  the  State  seceded.  Governor  Moore  or- 
dered the  seizure  of  Forts  Morgan  and,  Gaines 
which  guarded  Mobile  harbor.  The  senators 
and  representatives  from  Alabama  resigned 
their  seats  in  Congress  on  21  Jan.  1861.  On 
the  4  February  the  government  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  organized  at  Montgomery  by 
delegates  from  the  seceding  States.  Selma  was 
made  a  leading  Confederate  arsenal  and  ship- 
ping yard.  The  Tennessee  Valley  was  occupied 
by  Union  forces  early  in  1862;  the  fleet  in 
Mobile  was  destroyed  and  the  forts  were  re- 
taken by  Farragut  in  1864;  and  the  whole  State 
was  reoccupied  April  1865. 

A  provisional  government  was  established 
by  President  Andrew  Johnson  by  the  appoint-  ' 
ment  of  Lewis  E.  Parsons  a  native  of  New 
York,  who  had  long  resided  in  Alabama,  to  be 
governor.  Governor  Parsons  ordered  an  elec- 
tion by  the  full  body  of  electors,  eieept  the 
several  classes  not  yet  pardoned  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  delegates  to  assemble  at  the  Capitol  at 
Montgomery,  September  1865.  This  conven- 
tion made  a  new  State  Constitution  revoking 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  abolishing  slavery 
and   providing    for   the   equality   of   the    freed 


.1  the  rights  of  person  and  property;  but 

restricted  the  electorate  to  the  white  males 
eligible.  The  State  government  set  up  by  the 
new  Constitution  was  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  soon  as  the  legislature  had  ratified  the 


13th  Amendment,  and  went  into  effect  Decem- 
ber following.  The  general  assembly  of  Ala- 
bama, however,  refused  to  ratify  the  14th 
Amendment.  Thereupon,  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives from  Alabama  to  Congress  were 
denied  seats  by  that  body,  and  hy  the  Acts  of 
March,  1867,  the  State  government  was  abol- 
ished and  military  rule  restored.  Under  mili- 
tary supervision,  the  Constitution  of  1868  was 
made  by  carpet-baggers,  scallawags  and  negroes 
and  a  civil  government  was  set  up.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1868  remained  in  force  until  1875. 
The  State  vas  bankrupted  by  the  carpet-bagger 
regime,  and  there  was  great  disorder  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  government  once  more 
into  uic  hands  of  the  better  classes.  But  these 
conditions  have  long  since  passed  away,  and 
the  reorganizing  of  the  public  debt  in  1876 
made  industrial  progress  possible.  The  re- 
markable industrial  changes  in  the  mineral 
region  of  Alabama  since  1870  have  greatly 
affected  the  life  of  the  Stite.  To  the  agricul- 
tural life  of  early  days  has  been  added  the 
city  life  of  a  mining,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial people.  Great  attention  has  been  given 
to  road  building.  The  steel  and  cotton  indus- 
tries, lumbering  and  mining  have  developed 
enormously  and  agriculture  is  now  improving 
rapidly. 

During  the  Spanish- American  War,  Ala- 
bama furnished  two  white  reraments  and  one 
negro  regiment.  President  McKinley  overcame 
wlut  was  left  of  sectional  ill-fcehng  by  ap- 
>inting  Joseph  Wheeler,  a  representative  in 
)agress  from  Alabama  and  an  ex-Confeder- 
aic  general,  major-general  of  volunteers,  and 
'giving  him  command  of  all  the  cavalry  at  the 
^ttle  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  In  the  last  dec- 
ade the  burning  question  in  Alabama  has  been 
prohibition.  After  wavering  between  local 
option  and  State- wide  prohibition,  the  State 
adopted  Slate-wide  prohibition  in  1915.  The 
State  has  always  been  Democratic,  except  dur- 
ing the  carpet-bagger  regime. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  has 
^catly  enhanced  the  importance  of  Mobile 
as  a  port.  Since  the  United  States'  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany,  Mobile  has  been 
selected  as  a  centre  of  important  naval  con- 
work.  The  Tennessee  valley  in  the 
northern  pari  of  the  State  is  one  of 
most  prosperous  sections  of  Alabama.  In  1915, 
the  United  States  government  appropriated  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
nitrate.  An  experimental  nitrate  plant  has  been 
located  at  Shcltield,  and  a  permanent  plant  is 
being  constructed  near  South  Florence,  at 
Mussel  Shoals  jwst  office,  established  February 
1918.  In  addition,  a  great  dam  across  the 
Tennessee  River  at  Florence  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  enormous  power  of  the 
Mussel  Shoals  is  to  be  built  by  the  government 
So  great  will  be  the  power  developed  that 
Florence,  Sheffield,  and  Tuscumbia  will  be- 
come important  industrial  centres. 
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Society'  (4  vols.) ;  Petrie,  George,  (ed.) 
'Studies  in  Southern  and  Alabama  History' ; 
Pickett,  'History  of  Alabama.'  Consult  also 
Publications  of  Alabama  Geological  Survey- 
University;  Bulletins  of  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Auburo) ;  Census  Reports  1910 
(General  and  Special  Census  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C) ;  Preliminary  Survey  of  the 
Forests  of  Alabama'  (Bureau  of  Forestry, 
Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  Fish  and  Game  Laws  of 
Alabama  (Department  of  Game  and  Fish, 
Montgomery)  ;  Official  and  Statistical  Register- 
Director  of  Archives  (Montgomery);  Book- 
lets Issued  by  Industrial  Departments  of  all 
Railroads  operating  in  Alabama;  Spedal  Pub- 
lications issued  by  Commercial  Clubs  of  the 
larger  cities  of  Alabama. 

Henry  J.  Wilunghau, 
President  Stale  Normal  School,  Florence,  Ala. 
ALABAMA  CITY,  Ala.,  town  in  Etowah 
County,  56  miles  north  of  Birmingham  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Alabama  Great 
Soudiem,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint 
Louis  and  the  Southern  railroads.  Large  steel 
worics  and  a  cotton  mill  form  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  dly.  Coal  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  and  com,  oats,  cotton  and  wheat  are 
raised  extensively  in  the  surrounding  country. 
■  Pop.  4,313. 

ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TUTE, at  first  known  as  the  Alabama  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  This 
institution  is  a  college  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  organ- 
iied  in  1872,  under  the  Federal  Land  (Jrant  Act 
of  1862.  The  value  of  its  grounds,  buildings 
and  general  equipment  is  estimated  to  be  about 
(476,000.  It  has  a  campus  and  forum  of  304 
acres.  The  Ubrary  contains  25,000  volumes,  - 
and  the  students  number  more  than  800  in  the 

ALABAMA  RIVER.  An  unporlant  river 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  rivers,  about  10 
tniles  direct  northeast  of  Montgomery,  it  winds 
with  3  navigable  course  of  320  miles  first  west 
to  Selma,  then  south,  until  about  50  miles  above 
Motule,  It  joins  with  the  Tombigbce  to  form 
the  Mobile  River.  On  its  banks  are  valuable 
timber,  some  of  the  largest  southern  cotton 
plantations  and  the  towns  of  Montgomery,  Sel- 
ma,  (^ahawba  and  Claiborne,  which  carry  on 
an  active  river  transit  trade. 

ALABAN'DITE,  an  iron-black,  subme- 
tallic  mineral.  It  is  usually  granular-massive, 
while   its   rare  isometric   crvstals   exhibit   very 

Krfect  cubical  cleavage.  The  black  color  of  a 
eSh  surface  tarnishes  to  a  dark  brown,  while 
its  streak  is  green.  Its  hardness  is  3.5  to  4  and 
specific  gravity  about  4.0.  Alabandile  is  a 
manganese  monosulphide  MnS,  and  contains 
63.1  jwr  cent  of  manganese.  Some  of  its 
most  important  localities  are  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Pern  and  Mexico.  It  also  occurs  in  Sum- 
mit County,  Cal.,  and  at  Tombstone,  Ariz.     . 

ALABASTER,  a  name  applied  to  two  sub- 
stances, the  one  a  stalagmitic  or  stalactitic  car- 
bonate of  lime,  the  other  a  kind  of  gypstim  or 
sulphate  of  lime.    The  first  is  often  called  Ori- 


ental alabaster,  and  is  that  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  It  occurs  in  caves  in 
limestone  regions  and  is  a  translucent  stone  of 
yellowish  mill^  color  or  of  a  deeper  tinge  of 
yellow  and  sometimes  marked  with  Ughter  and 
darker  strealcs  like  an  onyx.  It  is  found  in  the 
cave  of  Antiparos,  the  Baumann's  cave  in  the 
Hartz  and  is  now  worked  in  the  province  of 
Oran  in  Algeria.  The  gypseous  alabaster  has  a 
fine  granular  tocture  and  is  usually  of  a  pure 
white  color.  It  is  softer  tlian  the  other  alabaster, 
indeed  so  soft  that  it  may  be  scooped  out  with 
the  nails-  while  the  other  kind  cannot  be  so 
treated.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe; 
in  great  abundance  and  of  peculiarly  excellent 
quality  in  Tuscany  and  Piedmont  in  Italy,  also 
in  England.  It  is  extensively  carved  into 
statuettes  and  vases  and  often  sold  as  "Floren- 
tine marble.*  Many  museums  contain  ancient 
vases  and  simitar  articles  of  alabaster,  for 
which  the  Romans  often  employed  this  material 
icrite  Maris 

b.   1647;   d. 

1690;  to  whom,  according  to  Catholic  failh, 
was  revealed  through  visions  of  Christ,  the 
commands  to  confirm  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  Private  devotions  had  long 
existed  and  an  office  and  festival  had  previously 
been  instituted  by  Father  Jean  Eudes  (1601-80). 
Her  treatise,  'La  devotion  au  coeur  de  Jesus,' 
describing  her  visions  and  transcribed  by  Father 
de  la  Colombiire  of  the  Jesuit  monastery  at 
Paray-le-Monial„  was  published  at  Lyons  in 
1684.  Thereafter  the  observance  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  but  not  until  1856  was  the  feast 
under' the  rite  of  double  major  extended  to  the 
tmiversal  Church  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  who  had 
previously  beatified  her  memory  in  1846. 

ALADDIN,  or  THE  WONDERFUL 
LAMP,  one  of  the  stories  in  'The  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.'  Aladdin,  the  son  of 
a  poor  widow,  comes  into  possession  of  a  magic' 
ring  and  'lamp,  and  thus  becomes  the  master 
of  the  powerful  jiims  who  are  the  slaves  of 
the  lamp  and  ring.  Through 'their  powers  he 
amasses  great  wealth  and  becomes  sultan. 

ALAGOAS,  ala-g&'ash,  Brazil,  a  maritime 
provinccj  deriving  its  name  from  various  intet^ 
conunumcating  lakes  for  which  it  is  noted; 
capital  MaCeio.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  -the  province  of  Pemambuco.  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Sergipe  del  Rey  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic;  area,  11,640  square 
miles.  This  province  has  several  lakes,  none 
of  them  of  great  extent,  frequented  by  a  great 
variety  of  birds;  and  in  the  west  several  ridges 
of  hills,  none  of  them  of  great  elevation,  but 
generally  well  wooded,  and  inhabited  by  abun- 
dance of  game,  ounces,  macaws,  etc.  From  the 
extent  ot^  surface  covered  by  lakes  and  by 
forests  the  climate  of  Alagoas  is  on  the  whole 
moist  The  plains  near  the  sea  arc  generally 
sandy  and  not  very  fertile;  but  inland  the  soil 


jack-fruit  and  abundance  of  fine  timber    

for  ship-building  in  the  above-named  ports 
and  in  Maceio.  The  forests  furnish  excellent 
building  and  dye  woods  and  much  ipecacuanha. 
Limestone,  granite  and  various  kinds  of  clay 
abound  in  the  province.    Pop.  790/100. 
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ALAIS,  a'la,  FrRRCe,  town  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gard,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Garden  at  the  base  of  the 
Cevennes  Mountains,  23  miles  by  rail  north- 
west of  Nimes.  Alais  is  a  very  flourishing 
community,  owing  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the 
abundance  of  mineral  wealth  of  the  district 
surrounding  it  which  produces  coal,  iron,  lead, 
cine  and  manganese.  Blast  furnaces,  mines 
and  factories  of  various  lands  give  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  men,  and  Gard  may 
therefore  be  justly  styled  the  Black  Country  «{ 
France:  There  is  also  an  extensive  trade  in 
silk,  glass,  bricks  and  tiles.  There  arc  in  Alais 
monuments  to  Florian  the  novelist,  and  to  Pas- 
terer,  who  became  famous  after  his  studies  of 
the  silk  worm  disease  then  prevalent  in  Alais. 
The  town  sided  with  the  Protestants  in  the  re- 
ligious wars  of  the  17th  century  and  Louis 
aIII  in  person,  accompanied  by  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  besieged  it  and,havim;  captured  it  in 
1629,  demolished  its  walls.  Three  years  later 
the  Baron  of  Alais  having  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Montmorency,  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. Protestantism  still  prevails  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Consult  'Mimoirs  et  Comptes- 
rendus  de  la  Soci^tf  Scientifique  et  Litl£raire  d' 
Alais.'     Pop.  1901.  24,940;  1911,  29,831. 

ALAIS,  Peace  of,  a  treaty  which  closed 
the  Huguenot  wars  ia  France.  It  was  signed 
28  June  1^9,  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Alais  by  the  royal  forces,  La  Rochelle  having 
fallen  as  a  result  of  Richelieu's  policy  the  year 
before.  In  accordance  with  its  terms  the  for- 
tifications of  the  Protestant  towns  were  razed 
and  Catholic  worship  re-established  in  them,  but 
amnesty  and  freedom  of  conscience  were 
granted  to  the  rebels. 

ALAJUBLA,  a1-a^hi1a,  city  of  the  state 
of  Costa  Rica,  Central  America,  23  miles  west 
northwest  of  Cartago,  and  a  little  on  the  west- 
.  em  side  of  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  It  is  connected  with  Carta^ 
by  rail  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle,  colfee,  sugar  and  bananas.    Pop.  6,300. 

ALAMAN,  a-la-man',  Lucas,  Mexican  his- 
torian and  statesman:  b.  18  Oct.  1792;  d.  2  June 
1853.  He  was  educated  in  Spain  1814^0,  and 
served  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  1823-25, 
1830,  1837,  1853.  He  introduced  European 
machinery;  founded  a  museum  of  antiquities 
and  natural  history,  and  was  an.acttve  ofEcial 
encourage r  of  industry  and  agriculture,  but  re- 
actionary in  religion  and  politics.  His  works 
are  'Dissertations  on  the  History  of  the  Mex- 
ican Republic  from  the  Conquest  to  Its  lode- 
peudence'  (3  vols.,  Mexico  1844-49),  an  in- 
troduction to  his  'History  of  Mexico,'  1808-30 
(5  vols.,  Mexico  1849-52),  of  scholarly  impar- 
tiality   in    the   main,   filled  with    documentary 


ALAMANCE  CRBSK,  N.  C,  Battle  of, 
16  May  1771,  sometimes  termed  the  first  battle 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Official  corrup- 
tion and  burdensome  taxation  in  North  Caro- 
lina roused  public  resentment  so  that  the  col- 
onists banded  themselves  into  'Regulators"  to 
reform  conditions.  The  rough  element  resorted 
to  riot  and  violence,  whereupon  the  assembly 
passed  the  Johnson  bill  (better  known  as  the 
Bloody  Act),  which  made  noting  treason. 
Governor  William  Tiyon  (q.v.)  collected  1,200 


militia  and  on  16  May  1771,  at  Alamance 
Creek,  near  Hillsboro,  encountered  and  de- 
feated about  2,000  Regulators  (of  whom  only 
about  1,000  were  armed),  inflicting  a  loss 
stated  at  from  9  to  20O,  while  his  own  loss  was 
about  60  or  70.  Twelve  Regulators  were  tried 
for  treason  and  condeniiied^  but  only  six  were 
executed.  The  others  submitted  and  ultimately 
nearly  6,500  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
royal  government'  Consult  J.  S.  Bassctt's 
article  in  'Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association'  for  1894,  pp  141-212;  Fitch,  Wil- 
liam E.,  'Some  N^lected  History  of  North 
Carolina';  'North  Qirolina  Coiomal  Records' 
(Vols.  VII-IX)  ;  Haywood,  Marshall  de  L, 
'Governor  Ttyon  and  His  Administration': 
Stockard,  'History  of  Alamance';  Husband 
Harmon,  'Affairs  of  North  Carolina';  'The 
South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation'  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  452-456). 

ALAMANNI,  ala-man'ni,  or  ALB- 
HANNI,  a  confederacy  of  several  Ckrman 
tribes  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  3d 
century  after  Christ,  lived  near  the  Roman 
territory,  and  came  then  and  subsequently  into 
conflict  with  the  imperial  troops.  Caracalla 
first  fought  with  them  in  211,  but  did  not  con- 
quer them ;  Severus  was  likewise  unsuccessful. 
About  2S0  thCT  began  to  cross  the  Rhine  west- 
ward, and  in  255  they  overran  Gaul  along  with 
the  Franks.  In  259  a  body  of  them  was  de- 
feated in  Italy  at  Milan,  and  in  the  following  . 
year  they  were  driven  out  of  Gaul  by  Postu- 
»^--'        41 ^ :j:j *    J 1-^    e 


defeats  they  suffered  at  the  iands  of  the  Roman 
troops.  In  the  4th  century  they  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  rava^d  Gaul,  but  were  severely  de- 
feated by  the  Emperor  Julian  and  driven  oack. 
Subsequently  they  occupied  a  considerable  ter- 
riloo-  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine;  but  at  last 
Clovis  broke  their  power  in  496  and  deprived 
them   of   a   large  portion   of  their  poss 


being  derived  from  Suevi  or  Swabians,  the 
name  which  they  gave  themselves.  It  is  from 
the  Alemanni  that  the  French  have  derived 
their  names  for  Germans  and  (jermany  in  gen- 
eral, namely,  Aliemands  and  Allemagntj  thouf^ 
strictly  speaking  only  the  modem  Swabians 
and  northern  Swiss  are  the  proper  descendants 
of  that  ancient  race. 


devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Medici,  and  he  him- 
self stood  in  hi^  favor  with  the  (Cardinal  (}iulio, 
who  governed  in  the  name  of  Pope  Leo  X; 
but  conceiving  himself  to  have  been  injured  he 
joined  a  conspiracy  formed  against  the  life  of 
the  cardinal.  The  plan  was  discovered;  Ala- 
manni  fled  to  Venice ;  and  when  the  cardinal 
ascended  the  papal  chair,  under  the  name  of 
Clement  VII,  he  took  refuge  in  France.  But 
the  raisfortimes  which  befell  this  Pope  giving 
Florence  an  opportunity  to  become  free,  Ala- 
manni  returned  thither  in  1527.  His  country 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  (^noa.  Here  he 
l*came  the  friend  of  Andrea  Doria  with  whose 
fleet  he  went  to  Spain.  Charles  V  soon  after 
sailed  in  the  same  fleet  from  Spain  to  Italy  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  Florence  and  subject  it 
to  the  Medici.    After  this  new  revolution,  Ala- 


ALAIfSDA  —  ALANI 


raanni,  now  proscribed  by  the  Duke  Alessandro, 
went  to  France  <1530)  where  the  favors  oi 
Francis  I  retained  him.    Here  he  composed  the 

CtcT  part  of  his  works.  The  Kins  esteemed 
so  highly  that  after  the  peace  of  Crespy  in 
1544  be  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor 
Qiarles  V.    Alamanni  discharged  his  office  with 

Eeat  skill.  He  was  held  in  like  estimation  by 
mry  II,  who  also  employed  him  in  several 
negotiations.  He  followed  Jhe  court  and  was 
with  it  at  Amboise,  where  he  died  in  1556, 
His  principal  works  are  'O^ere  Toscane,'  'La 
CoJtivazione,'  *Girone  il  Cortese,*  etc.  The 
English  poet  Wyatt  imitated  some  of  his  satiri- 
cal work.  The  writings  of  Alamanni  are  rec- 
ommended by  ease,  perspicuity  and  puritv  of 
style,  but  often  want  strength  and  poetic  eleva- 
tion. 

ALAMEDA,  a-la-ma'dg,  Cal.,  a  coexten- 
sive dty  and  township  in  Alameda  County,  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Western  railroad^  tl  miles 
east  southeast  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  College  of  Notre  Dame  (Roman  Cath- 
olic) ;  a  popular  siunmer  resort,  and  the  place 
of  residence  of  many  San  Francisco  business 
men.  It  has  nimierous  banks,  electric  lighting 
and  street  railways,  large  borax  works,  exten- 
^ve  potteries,  oil  refineries,  ship-building  yards, 
engine,  motor,  pump,  moving  picture  and  aero- 

tianc  manufacturing  plants.  According  to  the 
[niled  States  census  1914,  there  were  in  that 
year  53  manufacturing  establishments  of  fac- 
tory  (fade,  employing  1,267  persons,  of  whom 
1,092  were  wage  earners  receiving  an  aggregate 
of  $1,029,000  in  wages.  The  total  capital  cm- 
ployed  was  $3,737,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
output  was  (2.794.000,  of  which  $1,789,000  was 
the  value  added  by  manufacture.  The  com- 
mission form  of  governmetit  was  adopted  in 
1913.  Alameda  grew  from  a  population  of  100 
in  1854  10  23.383  in  1910;  (1916)  26,500 

ALAHINOS,  a-la-me'nos,  Antonio  Am, 
Spanish  pilot:  b.  in  Palos,  Sp^n,  about  the  end 
of  the  iSth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
with  Columbus  in  1599,  and  was  the  principal 
pilot  for  the  expeditions  of  Cordova,  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  others  in  the  early  part  of- the  16th 
century.  The  earUest  map  of  North  America 
is  supposed  to  bavt  been  prepared  by  Alaminos. 
ALAMO,  a'la-m5,  The,  San  Antonio,  Tex. ; 
a  Franciscan  mission  house  built  about  1722  and 
called  San  Antonio  de  Valerio;  after  1793  used 
on  occasion  as  a  fort  and  renamed  Fort  Alamo. 
It  consisted  of  an  oblong  plaza  some  2^  acres 
in  area,  enclosed  by  walls  6  feet  high  and  33 
inches  thick,  a  churtli,  a  hospital  building,  a 
convent  and  a  walled  convent  yard  about  t(X) 
feet  square.  It  has  enduring  celebrity  as  the 
scene  of  the  battle  and  massacre  of  6  March 
1836.  in  the  war  for  Texan  independence.  The 
fort  was  held  by  about  140  men  under  William 
B.  Travis,  and  on  23  February  was  invested  by 
a  considerable  Mexican  army  (probably  about 
4,000)  under  Santa  Anna,  who  at  once  began 
a  bombardment  scarcely  intermitted  for  the 
next  10  days.  The  little  garrison,  compelled  to 
man  the  defenses  day  and  night,  and  too  few 
to  relieve  each  other,  sent  desperate  appeals  to 
their  outside  comradies  for  help ;  but  to  break 
throuKfa  the  dense  Mexican  forces  was  so  diffi- 
cult that  the  only  reinforcement  received  was 
32  men  on  the  1st  of  March.    At  last  a  breach 


was  made  in  the  walls,  and  shortly  after  day- 
light on  the  6th  a  general  assault  was  orderM. 
Twice  the  storming  party  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  of  lives ;  the  wrd  time  they  gained 
the  parapet  and  entered  the  enclosure.  No  sur- 
render was  offered,  and  the  result  slfowed  that 
the  Texans  knew  their  foe  too  well  to  expect 

Snarter ;  worn  with  fatigue  and  privation,  they 
ought  to  a  finish,  til!  only  five  were  left  These 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  savage  Santa 
Anna  had  them  slaughtered  on  the  spot  Three 
w<Mnen,  two  white  children  and  a  negro  boy 


sole  survivors  of  about  180  mmates. 
Santa  Anna  slated  the  Mexican  loss  at  70 
killed  and  300  wounded,  but  it  is  beUeved  to 
have  been  much  greater.  The  news  of  the 
heroic  fight,  'The  ThermowUe  of  America,' 
nerved  the  Texans  in  all  their  future  efforts, 
id  their  slogan  was  'Remember  the  Alar 


Comers,  'San  Antonio  de  Bexar>  (1890)  ;  Wil- 
liams, <Sam  Houston  and  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence* (1893)  ;  Ford,  J.  L.,  'Origin  and  Fall 
of  the  Alamo>  (1896). 

ALAMOSA,  Col.,  city  and  coimty-seat  of 
Conejos  Coun^,  110  miles  south  of  Pueblo,  on 
the  Rio  Grandt  and  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad.  It  has  a  Carnegie  library  and 
an  opera  house.  Its  industrial  establishments 
comprise  a  flouring  mill  and  railroad  repair 
shops.  The  surrounding  re^on  is  a  prosperous 
agncultnral  and  stock  raising  section,  in  the 
products  of  which  the  city  has  a  lara:e  trade. 
The  city  owns  the  waterworks  and  sewage 
system.    Pop.  3,013. 

ALAND  ISLANDS,  al^n,  a  group  of 
about  80  islands  and  islets  between  the  Giuf  of 
Bothnia  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  area,  468  square  miles. 
The  principal  islands  are  Aland,  which  is  the 
largest  and  gives  name  to  the  group;  Lemlaiit^ 
Lumparland,  Ekeroe,  Fogloe,  Kumhnge,  Braen- 
doe,  Vordoe  and  Hannoe.  Aland,  distant  about 
30  miles  from  the  Swedish  coast,  is  25  miles 
long  and  about  22  broad.  In  this  island  is  a 
harbor  capable  of  containing  the  whole  Rus- 
sian fleet.  The  chief  towns  are  Aland  and 
Castelholm.  The  islands  are  now  included  in 
the  province  of  Finland.  When  the  European 
War  broke  out  in  1914  the  islands  were  not 
fortifiAL  Their  strategic  importance  was  be- 
yond question,  as  properly  fortified,  they  forffl 
virtually  an  impassible  barrier  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  provide  a 
naval  base  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland     According  to  the  North  Sea 


Through  the  intermediary  of  Great  BriL 

France,  apprehensions  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment were  removed,  Russia  readily  giving 
definite  assurances  that  any  defenses  would  be 
purely  for  war  emergencies,  and  that  any  such 
military  works  would  be  removed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.    Pop.  about  19,000. 

ALANI.  or  ALANS,  one  of  the  wariike 
tribes  which  migrated  from  Asia  westward  at 
the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  are  first  met  with  in  the  region  east  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  Pompey  fought  with 
them.  From  this  centre  they  spread  over  the 
south  of  modem  Russia  to  the  confines  of  the 
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RomMi  eminrc.  They  were  engaged  in  war 
with  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadnan,  but  were 
defeated   by   Arrian,   the  general  of   that   Em- 

Eeror.  Marcus  Aurelius  had  much  dii1icult]r  in 
eepinff  thetn  out  of  the  empire,  and  Tacitus 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them  (275  a.d.).  About 
a  century  later  those  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Danube  were  conquered  by  the  Huns,  after 
which  most  of  them  Joined  the  ravaging  expe- 
ditions of  that  people.  They  accompanied 
Rhad^^s  on  his  march  into  Italy,  and  after 
his  defeat  they  settled  first  on  the  Rhine,  after- 
ward (about  411)  in  modem  Portugal.  Being 
there  completely  defeated  by  the  Visigoths, 
they  joined  the  Vandals,  among  whom  they 
have  become  lost  to  history. 

ALANUS  AB  INSULIS,  a-la'nus  ab 
in'su-lis^  or  ALAIN  DE  LILLB,  a-lan  de 
lei,  a  French  scholastic  philosopher:  b.  1114; 
d.  1203.  Of  his  voluminous  theological  writings 
the  best  known  is  the  treatise  on  "The  Articles 
of  the  Faith.*  His  poem,  *Anti-Claudinus,  or 
On  the  Duties  of  a  Good  and  Perfect  Man,» 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poetic  composi- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages. 

ALARCON,  Pedro  Antonio  de,  Spanish 
novelist,  poet  and  politician :  b.  Gaudix,  10 
March  1833;  d.  19  July  1891.  His  critical  con- 
tributions to  papers,  political  and  literary,  his 
d.escription  of,  the  Moroccan  campaign,  but  es- 
pecially his  novels  and  short  stories,  are  among 
the  best  of  their  kind  and  present  a  picture  of 
modem  Spanish  society  as  true  to  lite  as  it  is 
variegalei  His  clever  essay,  'The  Poet's 
Christmas,'  went  through  over  100  ediUons. 
An  imposing  number  ot  bis  stories  appeared 
under  the  collective  titles  'Love  and  Friend- 
ship,' 'National  Tale^'  'Improbable  Stories.* 
Among  them  'The  Three- Cornered  Hat'  and 
'The  Scandal'  deserve  special  mention.  See 
El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos  (The  Three-Cor- 
nered  Hat). 

ALARCON  Y  HENDOZA,  a-lar-kdn  e 
man-d6'-tha,  Don  Tiuii  Ruix  de,  Spanish  dram- 
atist: b.  Tasco,  Mexico,  about  I^  or  1S90; 
d.  4  Aug.  1639.  Little  is  known  about  his  early 
life,  but  he  went  to  Spain  in  1600  and  became 
royal  attorney  in  Seville.  From  1608  to  1611  he 
was  in  Mexico;  then  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Madrid,  where  he  was  appointed  reporter  of 
the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  about  1628.  Ele- 
vated sentiment,  harmony  of  ' 


neille's  'Liar*^;  'Walls  Have  Ears' ;  'The  Proof 
of  Promises';  'The  Anti-Christ.'  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  Hartzen- 
busch  in  Madrid  1S66. 

ALARIC  I,  King  of  the  Visignths:  b.  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century;  d.  410,  and  is 
first  mentioned  in  history  in  394  a.d.,  when 
Theodosius  the  Great  gave  him  the  command 
of  his  Gothic  auxiliaries.  The  dissensions  be- 
tween Arcadius  and  Honorius.  the  sons  of 
Theodosius,  insjnred  Alaric  witn  the  intention 
of  attacMug  the  Roman  empire.  In  396  he 
ravaged  Greece,  from  which  he  was  driven  by 
the  Roman  general  Stilicho,  but  made  a  mas- 
terly retreat  to  Itlyria,  of  which  Arcadius, 
frightened  at  his  successes,  appointed  him  gov- 
ernor.    In  400  he  invaded   Italy,   but  was   de- 


feated by  Stilicho  at  Pollcntia  (403),  and  in- 
duced to  transfer  his  services  from  Arcadius 
to  Honorius  on  condition  of  receiving  4,000 
pounds  of  gold.  Honorius  having  failed  to 
fulfil  this  condition,  Alaric  made  a  second  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  during  which  he  besieged  Rome 
thrice.  The  first  time  (40B)  the  city  was  saved 
by  paying  a  heavy  ransom  ;  the  second  (409)  it 
capitulated,  and  Honorius  was  deposed,  but 
shortly  afterward  restored.  His  sanction  of  a 
treacherous  attack  on  the  forces  of  Alaric 
brou^t  about  die  third  sieg^  and  the  city  was 
taken,  24  Aug.  410,  and  sacked  for  sir  days. 
He  quitted  Rome  with  the  intention  of  reducing 
Sicily  and  Africa,  but  died  at  Cosenza. 

ALAKIC  II,  King  of  the  Visigoths  from 
484  to  507  A3.  At  the  be^nning  of  his  reint 
the  dominions  of  the  Visigoths  were  at  their 
greatest  extent,  embracing  three-fourths  of  the 
modem  Spain  and  all  western  Gaul  to  the  south 
of  the  Loire.  His  unwarlike  character  induced 
Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  to  invade  the  king- 
dom ot  the  Visigoths,  In  a  battle  near  Poic- 
tiers  (507)  Alaric  was  slain  and  his  army  com- 
pletely defeated.  The  'Breviarium  Alaricia- 
num,'  a  code  of  laws  derived  exclusively  from 
Roman  sources,  was  compiled  by  a  body  of 
Roman  jurists  at  the  command  of  this  King 

ALA-SHBHR,  a-U-shar',  ancient  Philadel- 
phia, a  town  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  76  miles  east  of 
5m:Kma,  famous  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  first 
(Hiristian  churches,  and  still  having  a  vast 
number  of  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  beautiful  columns, 
sarcophagi,  fountains,  etc  It  is  a  place  of  some 
importance;  carrying  on  a  thriving  trade,  duefiy 
with  Smyrna,  to  which  runs  a  railway.  P<Wt 
20,00a  "w        "1- 

ALASKA.  The  greatest  of  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  in  area  and  in  pros- 
pective resources.  It  practically  is  divided  into 
three  distinctive  regions  —  the  main  territory, 
the  panhandle  or  southeastern  Alaska,  and  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago.  The  main  territory  in- 
cludes all  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Nordi 
America  to  die  west  of  the  14Ut  meridian  of 
west  longitude ;  its  other  boundaries  are  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  north,  Bering  Sea  to  the 
west  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  south.  The 
panhandle  of  southeastern  Alaska  comprises  a 
narrow  fringe  of  continental  coast  —  with  the 
outlying  and  adjacent  islands  —  extending  from 
Portland  Canal  north  to  Mount  Sl  Elias.  The 
Aleutian  Archipelago  consists  of  all  the  islands 
westward  from  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  to  in- 
clude Attu.  off  the  Asiatic  coast  Under  Amer- 
ican jurisdiction  also  are  the  islands  of  Bering 
Sea  —  the  Pribilofs,  Saint  Lawrence  and  others 
near  the  Alaskan  mainland.  The  geographical 
extension  of  Alaska  is  very  great,  from  51' 
N.  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  to  about  72°  N. 
latitude  at  Point  Barrow,  and  from  130°  W. 
longitude,  in  Portland  Canal,  westward  to  Attu 
Island  in  173°  £.  longitude. 

Physiography.— Since  Alaska,  with  its 
area  of  about  590,000  square  miles,  is  one- 
third  greater  in  size  than  the  Atlantic  States 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  its  detailed  geographic 
description  would  involve  much  space.  Sitkan 
Alaska,  the  land  of  tourists,  is  a  narrow  region 
intersected  by  long,  deep  fiords,  which  are  oom* 
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inated  1^  lofty,  glacier-covered  l_._ _ 

ing:  precipitously  hundreds,  and  in  places  thou- 
sands, of  feet  f  rotn  the  sea.  Its  densely  wooded, 
irregular  land  surfaces  are  very  rarely  level. 
Southwestern  Alaska,  from  the  Alaskan  Penin- 
sula eastward  to  the  Saint  Elias  region,  has 
coasts  of  the  fiord  type,  which  are  rather  more 
open  through  the  great  waterways  of  Cook  In- 
let Prince  William  Sound  and  Yakutat  Bay. 
These  mountainous  coasts  are,  however,  brokui 
by  the  Copper  River  and  the  debouching 
streams  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet.  This  well- 
wooded  country  of  surpassing  beauty  from 
YalcDtat  Bay  to  Cook  Inlet  thence  shades  west- 
ward to  the  desolate  Alaskan  Peninsula,  a  tree- 
less, volcanic,  upturned  region,  where  lakes  are 
interspersed.  Southeastward  of  this  re^on  are 
die  fertile  islands  of  Afognak  and  Kodiak.  The 
Aleutian  Archipelago  stretches  from  the 
Peninsula  a  thousand  miles  westward  toward 
Kamchatka  in  the  form  of  some  70  treeless 
volcanic  islands,  of  which  less  than  a  third  are 
inhabited.  The  best  known  are  the  Fox  group 
(Uminak  and  Unalaska),  the  Nearer  (Attn), 
Rat  (Seven  Peaks),  and  Andrvanaf ski  fAtka) 
groups.  Isolated  in  the  middle  of  the  Bering 
Sea  are  the  Pribilofs,  the  wonderful  breedii^ 
grounds  of  the  fur-seal.  The  Bering  Sea  dis- 
trict from  Bristol  Bay  north  is  a  barren  coast, 
usually  a  treeless  and  tundra  country.  The 
Seward  Peninsula,  about  20,000  square  miles 
in  area,  rises  from  low,  sandy  coasts  to  Bat- 
lopped  uplands,  rarely  above  2,000  feet.  The 
Arctic  coast  is  low,  sandy,  shoal-bounded  and 

Eractically  uninhabited,  thou^  the  forest-clad 
ills  of  the  interior  are  roamed  over  by  Eskimo 
hunters.  The  Yukon  watershed,  about  200,000 
square  miles  in  area,  comprises  far  the  greater 

ert  of  the  habitable  regions  of  the  Territory. 
its  bow-shaped  course  of  1,500  miles  from 
the  Canadian  frontier  to  Bering  Sea  the  Yukon 


Yukon  watershed  is  separated  from  the  Arctic 
slope  by  low  (Endicott)  mountain  ranges,  and 
from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  by  loftv  snow-clad 
ranges  —  the  Alaskan  chain,  the  Saint  Elias, 
Wrangell  and  McKinley  groups  —  which  rise 
from  9,000  to  19,000  feet.  Extensive  areas  in 
die  Yukon  and  other  valleys  are  tundra — flat, 
undrained  lands  covered  with  a  dense,  rank 
growth  of  mosses,  sedges  and  shrubs.  Apart 
from  the  Bering  Sea  coast  the  Yukon  Basin 
has  extensive  forest  growths  in  its  valleys,  prin- 
cipally alders,  birches,  cot  ton  wood,  hemlock, 
poplar  and  spruce. 

Hoantaiiu — Some  200  miles  inland  and 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Arctic  shores  is  the 
Endicott  range,  low  mountains  from  1,000  to 
1,800  feet  in  elevation.  The  Coast  Ran^e, 
north  of  Cross  Sound,  consists  of  the  Fair- 
weather  and  Saint  Ehas  groups  —  more  pic- 
turesque than  any  other  part  of  Alaska  —  over 
which  lies  the  most  extended  glacier  of  Amer- 
ica. Twelve  of  its  peaks  exceed  IttOOO  feet  in 
height,  while  Mounts  Saint  Elias  and  Logan  rise 
respectively  to  18,024  and  19,540  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Wrangell  group,  to  the  east  of  Cap- 
per River,  is  an  irregular  uplift  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, which  has  an  area  of  5,000  square 
miles.  Ei^t  of  its  summits  rise  above  10,000 
feet,  Mount  Blackburn  reaching  16,140  feeL 
The  Alaskan  Range,  the  southern  boundary  of 
die  Yukon  Basin,  extends  in  an  unbroken  chain 


about  200  miles  from  the  Canadian  border  to 
the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  Its  crest  line  exceeds 
an  average  of  S/XM)  feet,  with  four  peaks  above 
10,000,  among  which  is  Mount  McKinley  with 
an  elevation  of  20,464  feet  —  the  highest  peak 
of  America.  South  of  this  range  are  the  less 
important  Chugach  Mountains.  Finally  the  Aleu- 
tian volcanic  range  forms  the  backbone  of  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula.  Among  these  peaks,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  rai^e  throu^  the 
Aleutian    Isles,   are    the    active    volcanoes    of 


mai,  Korovin,  Pavlof,  Redoubt,  Shishaldin,  etc. 
The  eruption  of  Katmai  in  1912  is  the  most 
violent  volcanic  outburst  known  in  the  history 
of  the  Alaskan  mainland.  On  the  Aleutian 
Chain  the  existence  of  48  volcanic  craters  on 
25  islands  indicates  the  frequency  and. violence 
of  such  disturbances  in  past  ages. 

Glaciera^-  The  most  extensive  remnants  of 
the  ice-age  in  North  America  are  those  found 
in  Alaslra.  Along  the  coast  from  Portland 
Canal  north  and  west  to  the  Alaskan  Fenin* 
sula.  the  mountains  facing  the  ocean  are  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow,  from  which  project 
huge  glaciers,  increasing  in  size  and  in  fre- 
quency as  one  goes  north.  Though  the  least 
extensive  of  the  glacial  formations,  the  tourist- 
visited  glaciers  of  southeastern  Alaska  are  the 
most  widely  known.  Noteworthy  among  them 
are  the  numerous  ice-streams  of  Sumdum  Bay 
and  Taku  Inlet,  the  40  or  more  dead  glaciers 
of  Ljinn  Canal  and  the  enormous  accumulations 
in  Glacier  Bay,  where  the  Muir  glacier  has  a 
face  of  about  three  miles  in  width  and  300 
feet  in  height.  Much  vaster,  however,  are  the 
nhtti  which  cover  the  coastal  mountains  from 
Glacier  Bay  northwestward  to  Kenai  Penin- 
sula, as  on  these  shores  are  to  be  seen  nine- 
tenths  of  the  permanent  ice-fields  of  America. 
Of  the  31  live  glaciers  (those  whidi  reach  the 
sea)  no  less  than  25  are  in  these  regions  — 
three  in  the  Saint  Elias  group,  11  in  Prince 
William  Sound,  and  -11  in  the  Fairweather 
region.  Prince  William  Sound  is  especially 
notable  for  its  ice  phenomena,  since  in  Harn- 
man  and  College  fiords  there  are  11  live  ice- 
rivers,  the  largest  being  Columbia  glacier  widi 
a  front  about  four  miles  wide,  and  300  feet  or 
more  high.  The  ^eatest  ice  mass,  however,  is 
the  Malaspina  glacier,  which  rests  on  the  south- 
em  flank  of  Mount  Saint  Etias  as  a  seaward 
flowing  ice-mass  of  some  1,200  square  miles  in 
area.  Separated  from  die  ocean  for  a  score 
of  miles  by  a  forested  moraine  about  five 
miles  wide,  it  finally  reaches  the  open  sea  at 
Icy  Cape.  There  must  be  at  least  400  glaciers 
in  Alaska,  as  more  than  250  have  been  visited, 
definitely  located  and  considered  important 
enough  to  be  named. 

Ctimate.-^  Owing  to  its  great  range  of  lati- 
tude, from  54°  3ff  to  72°  N.,  it  is  difficult  to 
briefly  describe  the  various  climates  of  this 
vast  territory.  From  Portland  Canal  north- 
westward to  the  Alaska  Peninsula  the  coast 
t]q>e  prevails;  much  cloudiness,  heavy  rainfall 
and  equable  temperature  throWi.warm  winters 
and  cold  summers;  of  which  Sitka  and  Valdez 
are  representative.  Their  coldest  and  warmest 
months  of  average  temperature  and  yearly 
rainfall  (including  melted  snow)  are  as  fol- 
lows: Sitla.  February,  ^°,  August,  57°.  rain- 
fall 112  inches;  Valdei,  January,  2(r.  July  51°, 
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rainfall  73  inches.  The  Bering  Sea  coast,  little 
affected  by  the  ocean  temperatures,  has  smaller 
rainfall  and  increased  range  of  temperature, 
as  shown  by  Saint  Michael,  February,  2°,  July, 
54°,  rainfall  IS  inches.  The  interior  regions 
have  a  continental  type  of  climate,  with  very 
cold  winters,  warm  summers  and  also  light 
rainfall  The  following  arc  typical:  Copper 
Center,  January,  14°,  July,  55°,  rainfaU  9.3 
inches;  Ft.  Gibbon,  January,  18°,  July  59° 
rainfall,  12  inches.  The  climatic  conditions  of 
the  Aleutian  archipelago  are  of  the  insular 
tjrpe,  as  determined  at  Unalaska,  February,  20°, 
July,  50°  rainfall  109  inches.  Point  Barrow 
IS   typical   of   the  entire  Arctic  coast,  with  its 

folar  climate  modified  fay  the  adjacent  sea, 
anuaty,  21°,  July,  39°,  rainfall  6.6  inches.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  heaviest  rainfalls  occar 
alon^  thjE  southern  coasts  during  October,  in 
the  mterior  during  July,  on  the  Arctic  coast 
during  August  aiufiD  the  Aleutian  Isles  during 
January. 

Psnna  and  Flonu—  The  spedes  < 

turds,   fishes,    etc,   are   varied  and  

The  Harriman  expedition  collected  along  ttie 
coast  more  than  1,000  species  of  insects.  More 
than  150  kinds  of  plants  are  known  and  nearly 
50  different  fishes  and  over  200  habitant  birds. 
Osgood  records  171  species  of  birds  from  the 
Yukon  River  region  alone.  At  sea  the  more 
important  species  are  the  fur-seal,  sea-otter, 
hair  seal,  walrus  and  whale.  On  land  are  found 
five  kinds  of  bear  and  six  of  foxes.  Other 
animals  of  economic  value  are  the  beaver,  cari- 
bou, ermine,  goat,  hare,  lynx,  martin,  mint 
moose,  otter,  reindeer,  sheep^  squirrel,  wolf  and 
wolverine. 

Comtnerce, —  The  entire  volume  of  traffic 
shipments  in  and  out  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30  June  1916,  amounted  to  $97,- 
646^430,  including  copper,  gold  and  silver.  The 
shipments  increased  enormously  in  value  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1917,  the  aggre- 
gate being  $121,265,947.  Articles  to  the  value 
of  a  million  dollars  or  more  were  shipped  into 
the  Territory  as  follows:  Breadstufis,  $1,303,- 
218;  cotton  manufactures,  $1,530,197;  explo- 
sives, $1,278,036;  machinery,  $3,932,189;  other 
iron  and  steel,  $6,209,227;  meat  and  dairy 
products,  $3,493,876;  oils,  $1,385,186;  tin  man- 
ufactures. $3,894,165;  wood  and  manufac- 
tures, $1,822,549.  The  comparative  shipments 
out  of  Alaska  for  the  years  1916  and  1917 
of  the  more  valuable  articles  were :  Furs 
and  fur-skins,  1916,  $588,035;  1917,  $711,550; 
fish,  $19,629,431,  and  $23,833,662;  copper,  $26,- 
488,288  and  $33,098,190;  gold  ores,  etc.,  do- 
mestic $16,195,635  and  $15,409,529.  The  salmon 
industry  has  increased  greatly  from  shipments 
of  $17,590,317  in  1915  to  $21,195,612  in  1917, 
and  will  be  very  materially  increased  for  the 
fiscal  year  1917-18.  The  most  phenomenal 
growth  has  been  in  the  shipments  of  copper, 
ore,  etc.,  which  has  risen  in  value  from  $5,182,- 
004  in  1915  to  $26,488,288  in  1916  and  $33,098,- 
190  in  1917.  The  increase  in  pounds  has  been 
from  35,994,812  to  117.338,937,  and  finally  120,- 
670,352  pounds  in  1917. 

Commercial  Development.  Pur-Seals. — 
Three  products  have  in  turn  dominated  the 
commercial  interests  of  Alaska  —  furs,  fish  and 
gold.  Capper  now  forges  to  the  front,  while 
coal  looms  up  in  the  near  future.  The  develop- 
ment   of    these    industries    will    be   separately 


considered.  In  the  minds  of  the  mnltitude 
Alaska  was  for  many  years  associated  only 
with  the  furs  of  the  otary  or  eared-seaL  The 
breeding  grounds  of  these  mammals  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Pribilofs  —  four 
isolated,  barren  islets  in  the  middle  of  Bering 
Sea,  of  some  65  square  miles  in  area,  equi- 
distant 200  miles  from  the  Aleutian  Isles,  the 
Alaskan  mainland  and  the  Nome  region.  Set 
apart  as  a  reserve  by  Congress  in  1868,  the 
Pribilofs  were  leased  from  1870  to  1890  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  with  authority 
to  kill  100,000  seals  each  year.  From  1870  to 
1889  inclusive  the  company  took  197,273  pelts, 
valued  at  $29,473,050.  The  maximum  produc- 
tivity, including  seals  killed  outside  of  the  Prib- 
ilofs, was  in  the  two  years,  I8S8  and  1889, 
when  272.568  pelts  were  taken,  valued  at 
$4,333,809.  In  1890  the  concession  passed  to 
the  Northern  Conunercial  Company  with  the 
right  to  take  40,000  pelts  annually.  As  early 
as  1885  pelagic  or  open-sea  sealing  by  various 
nations  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  Pribilofs. 
seriously  affected  the  fishery.  Thousands  of 
seals,  many  with  babes,  were  slaughtered  out- 
side of  the  Pribilof  reserve.  The  annual  means 
of  136,000  pelts  taken  (1888-89)  fell  to  less 
than  29.000  for  the  five  years  ending  1908.  The 
Paris  convention  for  the  correction  of  the  evil 
proved  to  be  of  little  value.  In  1911.  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Russia 
and  the  United  States  agreed  to  a  convention 
which  promises  to  restore  the  seal  herd  to  lante 
proportions.  Until  1936  pelade  sealing  is  pro- 
nibited  in  the  seas  of  Bering,  Japan,  Kam- 
chatka. CHcbotsk  and  to  the  north  of  the  30th 
parallel  of  latitude  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Aborigines  living  on  the  coasts  of  these  r^ons 
are  permitted  to  take  native- fashion  such  seals 
as  are  needful  for  local  uses.  Under  the  con- 
vention the  products  obtained  by  sealing  on 
the  islands  are  to  be  equitably  divided  between 
the  countries  named,  and  during  close  seasons 
an  indemnity  must  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  By  the  Act  of 
24  Aug.  1912,  Congress  established  a  dose 
season  for  five  years,  with  a  proviso  that  resi- 
dent natives  may  kill  such  seals  as  are  neces- 
sary for  food,  clothing  and  boat-makinfl;. 
Under  such  conditions  the  product  of  fur-seals 
cannot  average  much  over  $200,000  annually. 
In  round  numbers  the  aquatic  furs  of  Alaska 
from  1868  to  1915  inclusive  have  a  value  of 
$6S^K)(X000,  the  fur-seal  products  amounting  to 
about  $51,0OO,Q0a  The  beneficial  efTects  of  the 
closed  season  at  the  Pribilofs  are  already  ap- 
parent The  seals  were  enumerated  at  the 
rookeries  with  the  following  results :  1912, 
215,738;  1913,  268,305;  1914,  294,687;  1915,  363.- 
872 ;  and  1916,  417,281,  With  the  same  rate  of 
increase  the  seal  herds  should  number  about 
550,000  when  the  open  season  begins  in  1918. 

Land  Ftirs.— In  con^arison  with  the  sea 
furs  those  obtained  from  land  mammals  are  of 
nunor  importance,  thou^  considerable  in 
value.  The  values  of  land  furs  by  decades  are 
as  follows :  1871-80,  $1,596,494 ;  1881-90. 
$2,360,115;  1891-1900,  $2,335,862;  and  1901-10, 
$2:381,925.  The  aggregate  values  to  indude 
1915  amount  to  $11,518,188.  The  enormous 
slaughter  of  land  animak  threatened  at  one 
time  the  destruction  of  the  industry,  as  ui  1899 
the  product  was  only  $45,725.  Under  restric- 
tions as  to  dose  season^  prime  skins,  use  of 
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poison,  etc.,  the  trade  has  very  much  improved 
and  the  maximum  year  of  products  was  1914, 
1632,063.  The  furs  talcen  in  1914  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Ermine,  bJSJi ;  red  fox,  14,967 :  white  fox, 
(^530;  lynx,  6,930;  marten,  6497;  mink,  6S,623: 
muskrat,  101,202;  and  land  otter,  l.OOB.  In 
October  191S  the  United  Sutes  sold  at  auction 
513  blue-fox  skins  at  an  average  of  $114.45,  an 
advance  of  ^  over  the  last  sale.     Selected 


__iaterially   unchanged   in    1916   and 

1917.  A  novel  industry  was  introduced  about 
18H  the  breeding  of  foxes.  Thirty  or  more 
mtinhabited  islands,  principally  situated  from 
Prince  William  Sound  westward  to  die  Fox 
Island^  have  been  leased  by  the  United  States 
to  the  breeders.  Few  of  these  enterprises  have 
resulted  in  returns  adequate  for  the  labor  and 
capital  therein  involved. 

Fiaberlea. —  With  the  maiked  decrease  in 
the  fur  products  —  from  $3,054,414  in  1888  to 
$2,121,611  in  1891  — the  fishery  industries  rose 
'     ■  '  period    from    $1,447,478    ' 

' ;  temporal    , 

.  ...._..  1  trade.    To 

include  1916  the  product  of  Alaskan  fisheries 
aggregates  in  round  figures,  $260^000,000.     Of 
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halibut,  etc,  in  contradistinction  to  the  far 
more  productive  of  all  branches  —  the  salmon 
iitdnstT7.  Prom  1868  to  1680  the  average  out- 
put of  all  fisheries  was  about  $17(^000.  The 
lollowing  decade  saw  the  product  quintupled, 
the  income  from  1881-90  averaging  $850,000 
annually — almost  half  the  value  of  the  furs  — 
of  which  nine-tenths  were  derived  from  the 
salmon.  The  subsequent  growth  in  the  salmon 
industry  has  been  constant  and  astonishing. 
The  average  annual  values  in  periods  of  five 
years  are  as  follows:  1891-95,  $2,100,000;  1896- 
1900,  $3,400,000;  1901-05,  $6,700,000;  1906-10, 
$11,000,000;  and  1911-15,  $16,90(^000.  Except 
for  one  year  (1913)  the  increase  has  been  nn- 
intermpted  from  1905  to  1915.  The  year  of 
maximum  productivity  for  this  period  was 
1914,  $19,474,393,  followed  closely  by  1915  with 
values  of  $19,053,905.  The  output  is  again 
steadily  increasing,  the  values  for  1916  for 
canned  salmon  alone  being  $23,269,429,  with  the 


passed  by  the  gold  output,  the 
the  most  valuaUe  sineje  product  of  Alaska,  and 
affects  industrially  the  maximum  ntmiber  of 
persons.  The  plants  are  elaborate,  including 
at  least  100  canneries,  and  five  hatcheries. 
The  entire  fisheries  give  employment  to  about 
22,000  persons,  of  whom  some  4,000  are  natives. 
The  entire  investments  exceed  $37,000,008,  of 
which  the  sabnon  industry  alone  amounts  to 
$35,000^000. 

Mineral  Reaonrcet.  Gold— In  1880 
Alaska  began  gold  mining,  but  the  yearly 
product  was  not  considered  of  importance  until 
It  passed  the  million-dollar  mark  for  1892.  The 
development  is  clearly  shown  by  the  average 
annual  output  for  decades:  1881-90,  $462,000; 
1891-1900.  $2,821,000;  1901-10,  $14,572,000,  and 
for  the  five  years  ending  with  1915,  $16,418,485. 
The  total  products  to  include  1915  ^^p-egate 
$260358,943,  divided  by  districts  as  follows: 
Padfic  Coast  bdt,  $7^59.295;  Copper  River 
and  Cook  Inlet  region,  $6,613,783 ;  YuUmi  Basin, 


$106,423,169;  Seward  Peninsula  and  North- 
western Alaska,  $71,562,700.  The  mining  oper- 
ations of  1916  added  to  these  f^res  a  value  of 
$1I,140/N)0  in  placer  gold  and  $5,912,736  from 
the  lode  mines,  a  'total  value  for  the  year  of 
$17,052,736. 

Of  the  total  vield  of  gold  in  Alaska,  72  per 
cent  is  obtained  from  placers,  27.6  per  cent 
from  lode-mines,  and  0.4  per  cent  from  copper 
ores.  Juneau  is  the  most  important  of  the 
lode-mining  centres,  althouKh  some  lode-mines 
are  in  operation  at  Fairbanks,  and  in  the  Kus- 
kokwim  and  Nome  districts.  In  the  season  of 
1916,  42  dredges  were  operating  in  the  streams 
of  Alaska.  37  of  these  being  in  the  waters  of 
tfie  Seward  Peninsula  These  great  machines 
recovered  94  per  cent  of  the  entity  value  won 
from  Alaska's  gold  placers,  the  output  of  the 
small  workings  reaching  Uttle  above  $600,000. 
The  Territory  of  Alaska,  as  regards  its  mining 
interests,  is  classified  as  follows:  (1)  The 
Pacific  Coast  Belt  includes  all  mines  in 
southeastern  Alaska  —  Ketchikan,  Wran«ll, 
Juneau  and  Bemer  Bay  regions.  Far 
greatest  in  productivity  are  the  quartz  mines 
of  Juneau,  where  the  famous  Treadwetl 
lode  mines  on  Douglas  Island,  the  largest  gold 
mines  in  the  world,  with  their  plant  of  concen- 
trators, stamps,  workshops,  etc.,  have  produced 
nine-tenths  of  the  gold  of  the  Pacific  belt.  Thff 
yield  of  its  three  largest  mines  in  1905  exceeded 
$2,000,00a  and  in  1908  was  $3,000,000,  and  in 
1916  attained  an  output  of  $4,500,000.  Second 
in  importance  are  the  quartz  mines  on  the 
mainland  near  Juneau.  In  1916  there  were 
13  lode  mines  producing  ore,  and  the  output 
was  $5,912,736,  an  almost  uninterrupted  yearly 
increase  from  1897.  The  average  of  the  past 
five  years  exceeds  $5,500,000  annually.  (2)  The 
Copper  River  district  has  averaged  an  output  of 
$300,000,  which  has  increased  for  the  past  five 
years  to  $45O,0O(^  with  its  maximum  of  $605,390 
m  1915.  (3)  The  Yukon  Basin  has  produced  a 
larger  amount  of  gold  than  any  other  Alaskan 
district.  Of  surpassing  importance  were  the 
placer  diggings  of  the  Tanana  watershed, 
where  die  Fairbanks  yield  of  $350,000  in  1904 
rose  to  $3,750,000  in  1905,  and  dien  gradually  to 
$9,200,000  in  1906.  The  maximum  for  the 
Yukon  Basin  was  $11,580;000  in  1909,  since 
which  timt  despite  the  discovery  of  new 
ntacers  in  the  basins  of  the  Innoko  and  upper 
Kuskokwim,  the  production  has  fallen  veiy 
gradually  to  $7,367,776  in  1915,  of  which  more 
than  $300,000  came  from  lode-mines.  (4)  The 
Seward  Peninsula  is  better  known  to  the  pubUc 
aa  the  Nome  region.  This  district  spranginto 
fame  when  the  unimportant  output  of  $75,000  in 
1898  rose  to  $2,800,000  in  1899.  The  yearly  out- 
put reached  a  maximum  of  $7,500,000  in  1906: 
after  that  it  decreased  steadily  to  $2,535,000  in 
1913,  but  is  again  tending  upward,  the  product 
of  1915  being  $2,920,000.  The  gold  production 
from  1901  to  1907  amounted  to  $37,O0aO00,  the 
Nome  district  yielding  about  $28,000,000. 
Thirty-six  deep  mines  were  operated  in  1915  in 
the  Nome  district,  where  the  total  gold  prod- 
uct was  about  $1,500,000,  while  some  $700,000 
came  from  the  Council  district.  (5)  Among 
smaller  isolated  districts  the  most  promising 
for  future  increases  with  their  outputs  in  1915 
are:  Tolovana,  50  miles  northwest  of  Fair- 
banks, $60,000;  Kuskokwim,  $110,000;  Chisana, 
$135^000;  Inoko,  $190,000;  Koyuktdc,  $300,000; 
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Hot  Springs,  $550,000,  and  Iditarod,  more  than 
$^000,000.  These  are  placer  mines,  in  which 
some  sieam  dredges  are  at  work. 

Silver. —  The  silver  production  of  Alaska  in 
1916  Amounted  to  1,379,261  -ounces,  valued  at 
$90?,554.  About  nine-tenths  of  this  was  se- 
cured incidentally  in  the  mining  of  copper,  the 
amount  being  not  far  from  1,200,000  ounces. 
The  remainder  was  gained  in  the  raining  of 
gold.  An  undeveloped  source  of  silver  ia 
Alaska  exists  in  the  extensive  deposits  of  ar- 
gentiferous galena,  which  up  to  1916  were 
still  lying  idle.     Since  18S0,  including  the  otit- 

Sut  of  1916,  Alaska  has  yielded  a  grand  total  of 
,302,459  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $3,729,465. 
Copper. — While  gold  has  for  20  years  shown 
the  largest  value  among  the  mineral  products 
of  Alaska,  it  bids  fair  to  be  surpassed  in  im- 
portance by  copper  in  the  immediate  future. 
For  a  few  years  prior  to  1905  copper  was  profit- 
ably mined,  to  the  value  of  about  $20(1000  an- 
nually, in  the  Ketchikan  district  on  Prince  of 
Wales  Island.  The  number  of  working  mines 
r«ached  10  in  1906  with  an  output  of  ^20,00a 
Later  rich  veins  were  discovered  on  the  ad- 
jacent Kasaan  Peninsula,  where  more  than  30 
mines  were  opened.  Very  rich  deposits  of  sul- 
phides and  of  native  copper  were  discovered, 
scattered  over  the  country  from  the  Saint  EUas 
re^on  to  Cook  Inlet.  Rich  and  easily  worked 
veins  were  found  on  the  eastern  shores,  and 
adjacent  islands,  of  Prince  William  Sound. 
The  richest  and  most  productive  deposits  are 
those  in  the  watershed  of  the  Chitina,  on  the 
southern  flank  of  the  Wrangell  Mountains, 
where  there  are  several  mines  and  scores  of 
prospective  drifts.  These  deposits  were  so 
extensive  and  valuable  that  the  Copper  River 
and  Northwestern  Railway,  197  miles  long,  was 
built  to  transport  the  ores  of  the  Bonanza 
copper  mines  from  the  northeastern  terminus 
at  KennicoiL  In  connection  with  the  Bonanza, 
Jumbo  and  Mother  Lode  mines  there  have  been 
mstalled  tramways,  concentrators,  etc,  for 
handling  the  immense  quantities  of  ore  pro- 
duced. The  production  of  1914  was  g^eat,  but 
it  was  quadrupled  in  1915,  in  which  year  the 
product  was  40  per  cent  of  the  grand  total 
mined  in  Alaska  from  the  beirinning.  From  13 
mines  there  were  obtained  86,5093l2  pound^ 
valued  at  $15,139,129,  besides  by-products  of 
$600,000.  In  1916,  16  copper  mines  were  op- 
erated in  Alaska,  yielding  a  total  of  119,600,000 
pounds.  Nine  of  these  mines  were  in  the 
Ketchikan  district,  six  on  Prince  William 
Sound  and  three  in  the  Chitina  belt.  The 
greater  part  of  the  output,  however,  came 
from  three  large  mines  —  two  in  the  Copper 
River  country,  and  one  on  Prince  Willhim 
Sound.  The  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
mai^  mining  properties  known  to  contain  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  deposits.  Since  1903,  the 
grand  total  of  copper  mined  in  Alaska,  in- 
clusive of  the  output  of  1916,  amounted  to 
339,513,375  pounds,  valued  at  $68,839,581. 

Other  Metals.— Of  other  metals,  Alaska 
yields  small  supplies,  with  prospects  of  great 
increases  when  the  transportation  facilities  are 
extended  to  reach  the  mining  areas.  The  most 
important  output  in  point  of  size  is  of  lead.  In 
1916  the  lead  production  amounted  to  820  tons, 
making  the  total  yield  of  lead  up  to  the  close 
of   1916.  2.080  tons,     llie  larger  proportion  of 


this  output  has  been  gained  from  gold  ores, 
principally  from  the  lode  mines  in  the  Jimeau 
mainland  belt,  which  carry  considerable  galena. 
Galena-bearing  lodes  are  found  also  m  the 
Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts  in  soudi- 
eastem  Alaska;  in  the  Fairbanks  district;  in 
the  Fish  River  basin  of  Seward  Peiunsula:  in 
the  Broad  Pass  region  i  in  the  Uentasta  Pass 
region;  in  the  Koyukuk  district;  and  in  many 
other  more  remote  locaUties,  where  chitance 
from  transportation  Unci  rendcra  them  im- 
available  for  the  presenL 

Antimony  has  been  mined  in  Aladca  only 
since  1915.  In  that  year  833  tons  of  stihnite, 
carrying  about  S7  per  cent  of  antimony,  was 
sent  into  the  market  In  1916  the  output  was 
1,458  tons.  Most  of  this  ore  came  from  the 
SIX  mines  of  the  Fairbanks  district.  Two 
OBwly  opened  mines  in  the  Nome  country  added 
a  small  production.  The  most  important  lode 
is  located  in  the  Ketdiikan  distnct,  and  de- 
velopment was  begun  in  1916.  Other  localities, 
accessible  to  transportation  the  year  rountL  are 
lodes  on  Prince  William  Sound,  cm  Kenai 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Nizina  district. 

Tin  has  been  mined  in  the  Yorlc  district  of 
the  Seward  Peninsula  since  1902;  and,  later,  in 
the  Hot  Sprinn  district  The  total  amount  re- 
covered, inclu£ng  the  139  tons  gained  in  1916, 
has  been  767  tons.  Most  of  this  has  been  ob- 
tained incidentally  by  dredges  operating  for 
^Id  in  the  stream  beds.  Two  k>de  mines  are 
m  operatiMi  in  the  York  district,  with  a  small 
annual  output    There  are  a  number  of  kitawn 


only  through  the  summer  season,  and 

the  Hot  Springs  placers  can  be  woriced  only 
abotit  three  months. 

Tungsten,  in  its  ore  scheelil^  has  been  for 
a  considerable  period  recognized  in  the  gold 
placers  of  Fairbanks,  Iditarod  and  Nome.  In 
19)5  a  scbeelite-beanng  lode  was  opened  near 
Fairbanks,  and  in  1916  others  were  located  and 
opened  in  that  vidnity  and  also  near  Nome. 
Some  of  the  dredges  in  the  Nome  and  Iditarod 
districts  separate  the  scbeelite  from  their  con- 
centrates. Both  wolframite  and  icfaeelite  are 
found  in  some  of  the  go'd  placers  of  the  York 
district,  and  wolframite  has  also  been  found  in 
some  of  the  gold  placers  of  the  Yukan-Tanana 
n^n.  In  1916  the  total  output  of  timgsten 
ore  in  Alaska  was  47  tons. 

Platinum  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Alaskan  placer  miners. in  1916,  and  10  or 
12  ounces  were  recovered,  most  of  it  in  die 
newly  developed  Koyuk  district,  in  die  soudi- 
eastem  part  of  Seward  Peninsula  and  in  the 
Slate  Creek  placers  in  the  upper  Copper  River 
Basin.  Platinum  has  also  been  reported  as  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  gold-bearing  gravels 
of  the  Kahiltna  fUver,  and  in  the  beach  placers 
of   Lituya   Bay   and   of     Red    River,     Kodiak 

Quicksilver  occurs  as  cinnabar  In  lodes  in 
the  lower  Kuskokwin  region,  and  in  nearby 
localities  in  rtie  Yukon  Basin.  The  extent  of 
the  deposits  has  not  yet  (1917)  been  defined 

Nickel  and  cobalt  have  been  found  in  a  cop- 
pet^bearing  lode  near  Pinta  Cove,  on  the  west 
side  of  Chichagof  Island,  in  the  Sitka  districL 
There  are  deposits  of  molybdenite  at  several 


points  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  in  the  Wil- 
low Creek  disltict,  but  no  attempt  to  develop 
them  had  been  made  up  to  the  close  of  1916.  A 
bismuth-bearing  vein  occurs  on  Charley  Creek 
in  the  Nome  district,  and  this  metal  is  also 
found  in  connection  with  gold  at  two  points  in 
the  Tanana  valley.  No  output  was  reported 
for  1916. 

CoaL —  Coal  occurs  in  Alaska  in  many 
widely  separated  sections,  and  in  many  grades, 
ran^t^  from  a  fair  quality  of  anthracite  to 
'  ligmte.  Much  ^e  larger  part  of  the  coal  arei 
is  so  remote  from  transportation  liiies  as  to  be 
available  only  for  local  uses.  The  only  area  at 
present  accessible  is  the  Matanuska  field,  yield- 
ing high  grade  steam  and  coldns  coals,  and  low 
erade  bituminous  coal.  This  field  is  reached 
by  the  Matanuska  Branch  of  the  government 
railroad.  The  Bering  River  field,  yielding 
high  grade  steam  ana  smithing  coal,  and  per- 
Eiaps  coking  coaL  with  some  anthracite,  can  be 
made  accessible  by  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road now  under  construction,  and  its  extension 
into  the  central  and  western  parts  of  this  field, 
where  the  best  coal  is  found.  The  Cook  Inlet 
field  lies  practically  at  tidewater,  but  yields  only 

NotwitbsUuiding  the  extensive  areas  of  its 
coal-fields,  the  amount  mined  in  Alaska  has 
been  insignificant,  amounting  to  less  than 
50,000  tons.  The  withdrawal  of  coal-lands 
from  public  entry  in  1907  ended  all  mining,  but 
legislation  in  1914  provided  for  utilization  of 
the  coal.  Over  1,200  square  miles  of  area  have 
been  determined  by  survey  to  be  coal-fields. 
while  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  11,400  other  square  miles  are  underlaid  by 
coal-bearing:  rocks.  About  58  per  cent  of  the 
known  fields  are  of  lignite,  while  7  per  cent  are 
hish-grade  coal  —  there  being  26  square  miles 
of  anthracite,  7  of  semi-anthracite  and  SO  of 
semi-bituminous.       No    considerable 


Matanuska  Rivers.  By  lar  tlie  greater  amount 
is  in  the  Bering  River  field  —  22  square  miles  of 
anthracite  and  28  sciuare  miles  of  semi-anthra- 
cite  and  semi-bituminous.  The  coals  vary  from 
S4  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  anthracite  to 
74  per  cent  in  the  semi-bituminous.  Workable 
Bering  beds  are  known  from  3  to  25  feet  in 
thickness.  In  the  Matanuska  field  of  46  square 
miles  the  seams  Vary  from  5  to  30  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  estimates  for  these  two  fields  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  at  least  3,534,000,000  tons 
of  high-grade  coal,  which  estimates  will  doubt- 
less be  largdy  increased  when  detailed  surveys 
are  made.  Bituminous  coal  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  Through- 
out the  Yukon  Basin  coal  is  widely  distributed, 
the  principal  fields  being  the  Nulato  (the  best 
coal),  the  Washington  (uijper  Yukon),  and 
the  very  extensive  Nenana  lignite  coals,  where 
66  square  miles  are  covered  by  veins  from  500 
to  1,800  feet  in  thickness  at  many  points.  Three 
fieldsarcknownon  the  Arctic  coast  —  CapeLii- 
bumc,  Wainwright  Inlet  and  the  Colville  Basin. 
Under  the  Act  of  16  July  1914,  the  Alaskan 
coal  lands  were  opened  for  public  use.  The  act 
empowers  the  President  to  reserve  for  govern- 
mental purposes  coal-bearing  lands  not  exceed- 
ing 5,120  acres  in  the  Bering  River  Basin,  7,680 
acres  in  the  Matanuska  field  and  one-half  of 
the    other   coal-fields.    Unreserved   coal   lands 


are  to  be  divided  into  blocks  of  40  acres,  and 
no  combined  blocks  exceeding  2,560  acres  in 
the  aggregate  shall  pass  under  any  one  control, 
the  leases  to  run  for  50  years  only.  Limita- 
tions are  imposed  on  aliens,  colorations^  rail- 
roads and  other  common  carriers.     Royalties  of 


not  less  than  two  cents  per  ton  are  to  be  levied, 
while  annual  rentals  rising  from  25  cents  per 
acre  for  the  first  year  to  $1  in  the  sixth  and 
succeeding  years  are  provided  for.  The  royal- 
ties and  rentals  are  to  form  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  for  other  public 
utilities  in  Alaska,  Leases  must  contain  pro- 
visions for  an  eight-hour  day  as  well  as  other 
welfare  restrictions  in  favor  of  the  miners. 
For  strictly  local  or  for  domestic  use  permits 
may  be  granted  covering  the  mining  for  10 
years,  wiuiout  royalties,  of  areas  not  exceeding 
10  acres.  No  less  than  47,742  tons  of  coal 
were  imported  by  Alaskans  during  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  which  indicates  the  inadequacy  of 
the  coal  law  of  1914.    See  Coal  Lands. 

Agriculture,— The  United  States  has  fos- 
tered agricultural  interests  through  four  experi- 
mental stations :  Sitka,  nursery,  etc. ;  Kodiak, 
dairy,  etc.;  Rampart,  grain;  and  Fairbanks, 
farm  demonstration.  Despite  much  effort  agri- 
culture is  only  successful  near  large  settlements 
and  to  a  moderate  degree.  The  growing  sea- 
son of  six  months  on  the  southern  islands  drops 
to  four  in  the  interior  valleys.  The  most  im- 
portant products  are  vegetables  on  favored 
Sounds  in  the  valleys  of  the  Susitna,  Koyukuk, 
pper  River,  and  especially  the  Tanana.  The 
reduced  importations  of  vegetables,  despite 
large  increase  of  population,  indicates  the  in- 
creasing volumes  or  these  products.  The  values 
of  all  vegetable  shipments  into  Alaska  aggre- 
gated $700,000  in  1906,  but  was  only  $522,a!lO  in 
1915;  imported  hay  fell  from  16^044  tons  in 
1913  to  8,780  in  1917. 

Hannfacturea. —  Apart  from  the  canneries 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Alaska 
are  few.  The  census  of  1910  reported  the  fol- 
lowing additional:  22  with  176  persons  en- 
gaged in  lumber  products ;  16  with  89  persons 
in  printing  and  68  with  290  persons  in  miscel- 
laneous work. 

ForeatB.-' The  forestal  resources  have  been 
conserved  by  congressional  legislation.  Origin- 
ally about  40  Iter  cent  of  the  Territory  was 
wooded,  of  which  the  coastal  woodlands  are 
now  protected.  The  Chugach  forest,  over  800 
square  miles  in  area,  includes  most  of  the  valu- 
able timber  in  the  neighborhood  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  and  on  the  adjacent  island  of 
Afognak.  Some  considerable  areas  in  this 
forest  have  spruce  and  hemlock  ranging  from 
20,000  to  50,000  feet  per  acre.  The  Ton^s 
forest,  with  an  area  of  100  square  miles,  brings 
under  national  control  the  timber  of  the  Sitkan 
Archipelago  and  the  adjoining  mainland.  The 
timber  is  heavier  and  more  valuable  than  else- 
where. It  consists  of  Sitka  spruce,  western 
hemlock,  western  red  cedar  and  yellow  cypress. 
The  eiqwrtation  of  timber  from  the  Tcrritoty 
is  forbidden.  Wood  for  domestic  purposes  is 
free  to  all  living  on  or  near  the  national  for- 
ests, as  is  the  timber  needed  by  prospectorj 
while  developing  their  claims.  Nearly  40,000,000 
feet  of  limber  were  sold  from  the  national  for- 
ests in  1915,  which  returned  a  net  income  of 
$7,265.  While  the  woodlands  of  the  interior 
are   inferior  in  quality,  consisting  mainW^f 
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small  Cottonwood,  birch  and  spruce,  yet  they 
are  of'great  economic  importance  in  the  mining 
districts  where  they  are  indispensable  for  the 
easy  working  of  the  frozen  placers,  which  are 
thawed  for  exploitation.  See  Forestry  im  the 
United  States. 

Game. —  Alaska  is  the  only  part  of  the 
United  States  where  large  game  is  j;et  to  be 
found  in  quantities.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  II  May  1908,  game  has  been  con- 
served through  close  seasons,  hunting  and 
shipping  licenses,  and  the  system  of  licensed 
guides.    During  the  breeding  seasons  the  law 

Protects  caribou,  deer,  goats,  bears,  sheep,  sea- 
ons,  walrus  and  game  birds.  Hunting  is  free 
to  residents,  but  non-residents  must  obtain 
licenses  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
ranging  from  $50  to  SlSO.  While  game  can  be 
killed  tor  necessary  food  it  cannot  be  shipped 
out  of  the  Territory.  Licensed  hunters  are  per- 
mitted to  kill  not  more  than  one  walrus  or  sea- 
lion,  two  moose,  three  bears,  caribou,  deer  or 
sheep,  and  not  more  than  25  birds  on  any  ui^le 
day.  Special  permits  are  granted  for  scientific 
purposes. 

Reindeer.— As  far  as  the  natives  are  con- 
cerned, reindeer-raising  is  the  mast  important 
of  the  Alaskan  industries.  It  has  gradually 
transformed  large  numbers  of  natives  from 
wandering  htmters  into  domesticated  stock 
herders.  In  general  the  reindeer  herds  are 
scattered  through  the  tvndras  of  the  coast 
regions  of  Bering  Sea,  of  (he  valleys  of  the 
lower  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim,  alon^  the  Arctic 
coast  from  Kotzebue  Sound  to  Point  Barrow, 
and  on  a  few  of  the  outlying  islands.  The 
deer  are  widely  and  systematically  distributed 
to  the  natives  under  definite  regulations,  which 
faster  the  spirit  of  personal  ownership  and  in- 
culcate skilled  metfiods  of  herding.  Young 
natives,  trained  as  herders  by  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years,  ultimately  receive  from  24  to  29 
deer  as  the  nucleus  of  a  personal  herd.  On 
30  June  1914,  there  were  57,^2  reindeer,  herded 
at  65  separate  points.  Of  these  no  less  than 
37,828  deer  were  owned  by  980  natives,  whose 
income  for  the  year  amounted  to  S77,v34,  ex- 
clusive of  domestic  uses.  The  missions  and 
the  Lapp  settlers  owned  15,931  head.  In 
1916,  the  herd  had  increased  to  82,151,  and 
by  1918  will  undoubtedly  exceed  100,000, 
Female  deer  can  be  sold  only  to  natives  and 
within  the  Territory.  Male  deer  can  be 
slau^tered,  when  over  four  years  old,  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  per  cent  of  any  herd.  Experiments 
have  been  made  and  ^lans  are  in  progress  for 
the  exploitation  of  reindeer  meat  commercially, 
and  it  is  thought  that  shipments  will  soon  attain 
such  proportions  as  to  be  a  factor  in  the  meat 
supply  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 

ReserrationB. —  Many  reservations  have 
been  made  by  the  United  States  in  the  interests 
of  conservation  and  for  public  utilities.  The 
army,  the  navy,  the  fishery  and  the  lighthouse 
bureaus  have  thus  been  insured  proper  facili- 
ties for  administration,  free  from  unauthorized 
invasion.  Among  reservations  elsewhere  men- 
tioned are  the  Church  and  Tongass  forests, 
the  Pribilof  fur-seal  islands  and  nine  for  native 
villages.  Others  of  importance  are  a  sea-otter 
reserve  on  Afognak  Island,  a  reindeer  station 
on  Saint  Lawrence  Island  a  moose  reserve  on 
Fire  Island.  A  general  and  very  extended 
'.3  that  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago, 


of  reindeer  and  for  the  protectior 

and  fur-bearing  animals.  Special  bird-reserva- 
tions are  the  Bering  Sea,  the  islands  of  Bogoslof. 
Chamisso,  Forrester,  Hazy,  Saint  Lazaria.  Tu- 
zedni  and  the  great  delta  of  the  Yukon,  the  last 
named  being  a  favorite  breeding  region  for 
ducks  and  geese.  The  fox-farming  islands  are 
not  reservations,  although  leased  for  exclusive 

Tranaportatioii. —  In  summer  transporta- 
tion in  the  interior  of  Alaska  is  largely  by  boats  - 
on  the  great  rivers.  The  principal  streams  are 
the  Yukon,  with  its  important  tributaries,  the 
Porcupine,  Koyukuk  and  es^ially  the  Tanana, 
Copper,  Kuskokwim,  Susttna.  Yentna  and 
Kobuk.  They  are  all  navigable  for  steamboats 
from  100  miles  upward.  The  Yukon,  1^65  miles 
in  length,  is  the  fifth  river  in  size  of  North 
America.  The  Tanana,  be»des  750  miles  of 
navigable  waters,  has  tributaries  also  navigable 
—  the  Giena,  Kantishna,  Tolovana  and  Volk- 
mar.  For  the  interior  regions.  Fort  Gibbon,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanana,  may  be  called  the 
centre  of  river  transportation.  From  that 
point  boats  ply  to  and  from  Dawson,  from  the 
end  of  May  to  1  October;  Fairbanks  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  1  November;  Saint  Michael 
fmm  the  middle  of  June  to  1  October.  Oc- 
casional boats  navigate  the  Koyukuk  and  the 
Kuskokwim.  Skagway  and  the  Prince  William 
Sound  country  are  reached  weekly  by  steamer 
from  Seattle  throughout  the  year,  and  Nome 
from  early  June  to  October.  The  railroads 
(see  Railroads)  are  almost  entirely  operated 
in  connection  with  mines.  Land  travel  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  labors  of  the 
Army  Roads  Commission.  Under  its  adminis- 
tration there  have  been  built  to  30  June  1916, 
3,759  miles  of  wagon  roads,  sled  roads,  pack- 
trails  and  winter  trails,  A  stage  route  is 
operated  throughout  the  yrar  from  Valdez  to 
Fairbanks,  about  375  miles ;  stages  from 
Chitina  on  the  Copper  River  Railroad  con- 
nect with  this  route  at  Copper  City,  From 
Fairbanks  there  are  sled  roads  (for  winter 
travel)  to  Ft.  Gibbon  and  Circle  on  the 
Yukon.  Pack-trails  extend  westward  from 
Gibbon  to  Nome  and  eastward  to  the 
Canadian  border.  They  also  reach  northward 
within  the  Arctic  circle  to  Candle  on  Kotzebue 
Sound,  Coldfoot  on  the  Koyukuk,  Ft  Yukon 
on  the  Yukon  and  Barrow  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

RailroadB. —  Practically  all  the  railways  of 
Alaska  have  been  constructed  as  adjuncts  to 
mining  enterprises.  ■  They  aggregate  466  miles 
in  length,  as  follows :  White  Pass  and  Yukon, 
from  Skagway,  20.5  miles ;  Yakutat  Southern, 
between  Mtnto  and  Situk  bays,  9 ;  Tanana  Val- 
ley, from  Fairbanks,  46;  Council  Gty,  from 
Solomon,  32.5 ;  Golovin  Bay,  from  Council 
City,  S;  Seward  Peninsula,  from  Nome,  86; 
Copper  River  and  Northwestem,  from  Cordova 
to  Kennicott,  195;  Alaskan  Northern,  from 
Seward,  72  miles.  Conditions  of  taxation, 
mining,  etc.^  were  such  that  from  1913  to  1915 
only  261  miles  of  these  roads  were  operated. 
The  necessity  of  additional  railroads  for  the 
development  of  the  Territory  was  so  evident 
that  Congress  authorized  such  a  system  at  pub- 
lic cost.  Public  Act  69,  12  March  1914.  em- 
powered the  President  to  locate,  construct  and 
operate  railroads  in  Alaska,  at  a  cost  not  to 


exceed  $35,OOO^0OIX  After  surveys  and  studies 
by  a  coaunisnon,  the  President  approved  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Snsitna  route,  a  line  from 
Seward,  Kenai  Peninsula,  to  Fairbanks,  on  the 
Tanana  River,  about  471  miles  in  length,  with 
a  branch  line  of  38  miles  to  the  Matanuslck  coal 
fields.  The  route  fa  from  Seward  to  the  head 
of  Tumagain  Arm  to  Knik  Arm,  up  the  drain- 
age valley  of  the  Susitna  and  Chulitna  rivers, 
over  Broad  Pass,  and  down  die  valley  of  the 
Nenana  River  to  the  Tanana  valley.  In  order 
to  develop  as  early  as  possible  the  Matanuska 
coal  fields,  work  was  begun  on  Knik  Arm, 
where  a  town  site  was  surveyed  and  settlement 
made.  It  is  known  as  Anchorage,  is  connected 
with  the  main  line  by  a  branch  of  five  miles, 
and  will  be  the  shipping  point  save  for  four 
months  in  the  winter  when  Knik  Arm  is 
usually  frozen.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  freight  and  passengers  will  necessarily  be 
handled  to  and  from  Seward,  with  which  the 
Matanuska  section  will  soon  be  connected  by 
rail.  During  1914  about  70  miles  of  the  Alaskan 
Northern  Railway  were  rebuilt,  and  about  30 
miles  of  the  Matanuska  section  graded  and 
bndeed.  The  terminal  station,  Chickaloon,  of 
the  Matanuska  coal  field  is  now  connected  by 
rail  with  Seward,  Construction  has  so  far 
progressed  that  there  are  now  being  operated 
about  75  miles  of  new  line,  65  miles  of  which  is 
located  north  of  Anchor:^.  Some  of  the 
heaviest  work  on  the  line  is  found  between 
Anchorage  and  Kem  Credc,  on  account  of  it 
being  necessary  to  bench  in  the  line  on  pre- 
dpitoua  cliffs  in  that  locality.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  500  miles  of  line  from  Seward  to  Fair- 
banks can  be  built  for  $27,00a000<  exclusive  of 
the  $1,150,000  paid  for  the  Alaskan  Northern. 
Passenger  service  has  been  fixed  temporarily  at 
12.5  cents  per  mile,  while  the  freight  rate  for 
35  miles  operated  is  1.25  cents  per  t^onnd.  Tim- 
ber for  construction  purposes  will  be  taken 
free  from  the  Chugach  forest,  while  local  needs 
will  be  met  from  the  timber  reservation  made 
t^  executive  order,  five  miles  wide  on  each 
sde  of  the  railway  route  from  Tumagain  Arm 
to  Qiickatoon  and  to  Fairbanks. 

Telemphs  and  Tcle^hoaea. —  Ninety  per 
cent  oi  the  towns  and  mining  camps  of  Ala^, 
even  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  can  be  reached  readily 
from  any  part  of  the  world.  The  Signal  Corps 
of  the  Army  constructed,  and  now  operates, 
a  system  of  more  than  4^000  miles  of  cabk^ 
wireless  and  land  lines,  which  connects  Seattle^ 
via  Sitka  and  Valdei,  with  Nome  to  the  ex- 
treme northwest,  Grcle  City  to  the  central 
north,  and  aloiu' the  immediate  southern  coast 
to  Skagwqr.  These  lines  are  open  to  com- 
mercial use,  and  transact  a  business  of  such 
volume  that  the  tariffs  approach  $225,000 
annually  Private  companies  operate  a  tele- 
phone system,  which  from  the  centre  at  Nome 
reach  Candle  and  other  stations  on  Seward 
Peninsula.  Similarly  the  mining  camps  of  the 
Fairbanks  district  are  connected  with  Fair- 
banks. The  United  States  Navy  operates  radio 
stations  at  Cordova,  Dutch  Harbor,  Saint 
George,  Saint  Paul  Island  and  Sitlca. 

Bducatiou.— The  whites  and  the  natives 
are  educated  separately,  the  former  at  local  and 
die  latter  at  Federal  expense.  In  1915  schools 
for  the  white  children  were  maintained  in  14 
incorporated  towns  and  in  31  other  settlements, 
with  a  force  of  105  teachers  and  2,503  children. 


Under  acts  of  Congress  the  education  of  the 
Eskimo  and  Indians  is  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
expenses  of  the  system  being  met  by  con- 
gressional appropriations.  In  1915  such  appro- 
priation amounted  to  $200,000,  from  which  were 
maintained  71  schools  with  106  teachers.  There 
were  3,666  puinls  enrolled,  while  the  average  at- 
tendance was  1,991.  The  instruction  is  along 
thoroughly  practical  lines,  and  covers  the  moraU 
physical  and  mental  training  of  both  adults  and 
children.  Elementary  Ejiglish  subjects,  domestic 
science,  industrial  handicra.fts,  personal  hy^ene 
and  village  sanitation  are  the  principal  subjects. 
Nearly  three-fourths  o£  the  native  children  be- 
tween 10  and  14  years  of  age  can  read  and 
write  English.  The  teachers  are  debarred  from 
trade.  Besides  their  school  work  they  aid  in 
the  rrindeer  service;  and  actively  engage  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  distressed,  distributing 
food  and  clothing  to  the  absolutely  destitute 
and  affording  hospital  care.  In  the  special 
hospitals  at  Kanakanat^  Kotzebue  and  Nulato 
is  employed  part  of  the  force  of  doctors  and 
nurses.  Contract  hospital  service  b  also  had 
through  hospitals  at  Candle,  Juneau,  Nome, 
Seattle  and  Valdei. 

Hissioni.— The  Presbyterians  began  mis- 
sionary work  in  1877,  and  though  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  churches  in  the  larger 
towns  has  materially  modified  the  needs,  they 
yet  maintain  three  missions,  as  well  as  the 
hospital  at  Haines  and  the  training  school  at 
Sitka.  The  Baptists,  Congregation  all  sis. 
Friends,  Lutherans,  Moravians  and  Methodists 
have  contributed  largely  to  religious  training  in 
Alaska.  The  Catholics  have  labored  assidu- 
ously and  successfully,  especially  in  the  Yukon 
Valley  at  Nulato  and  Holy  Cross;  the  latter 
is  a  station  monumental  for  its  success  in  agri- 
culture, stock-raising,  and  industrial  trainrng- 
The  Greek  Church  has  gone  its  own  way  wito 
the  natives  near  their  stations.  Atthoi^J)  the 
Episcopalians  entered  the  field  late  th^  have 
pursued  their  work  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  denomination.  About  $50,000  are 
Spent  annually  on  their  24  missions,  and  four 
hospitals,  those  at  Fairbanks,  Iditarod,  Ketchi- 
Iran  and  Valdei. 

Nativea. —  The  Indian  population  of  Alaska 
has  fallen  from  29,536  in  1900  to  25,331  in  191% 
and  was  estimated  to  be  about  24,000  in  1915. 
As  far  as  their  racial  distribution  was  deter- 
mined in  1910  they  were  divided  as  follows: 
Aleuts,  1,491:  Athabascans,  3,916;  Eskimo, 
12.652;  Haidas,  530;  Tlingits,  4,458;  and 
Tsimshians,  729.  The  Aleuts  occupv  the  Aleu- 
tian Archipelago^  where  they  barely  maintain 
life  1^  fistting.  .The  few  Haidas  hve  in  the 
Ketchikan  region,  being  offshoots  from  the 
tribe  on  Queen  CharloUe  islands.  The 
Tsimshians,  generally  known  as  the  Mellakat- 
lans,  are  for  the  most  part  living  in  com- 
munity on  the  reservation  of  Annette  Islant^ 
granted  them  by  Congress ;  they  are  industrious, 
temperate  and  thrivmg.  The  Tlingits  are  the 
natives  living  prindpally  in  the  Sitkan  Archi- 
pelago, and  along  the  coast  northward  to  the 
Saint  Elias  region.  Known  to  tourists  through 
their  totems  and  other  customs,  the^  have 
gradually  abandoned  old  ways,  many  bemg  em- 
ployed m  mines,  fishing,  etc.  Livii^  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  in  the  vall^s  of  the 
Copper,  Kuskokwtm,  Tanana  and  Yiikon,  the 
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Athabascans  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Both 
game  and  tish  are  scarce,  and  regular  labor  in 
mines  and  agriculture  is  confined  as  a  rule  to 
Indians  under  mission  control.  The  Eskimo 
are  a  coastal  people,  whose  habitat  extends 
from  the  Canadian  border  of  the  Arctic  shore 
westward  to  Cape  Barrow,  thence  south  and 
easterly  along  BerinR  Sea  and  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula  to  Cook  Inlet  Only  about  one-fifth 
live  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  About 
two-fifths  occupy  permanently  the  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds  between  Bristol  Bay  and  Nor- 
ton Sound,  where  game  is  abundant  in  some 
form  summer  and  winter.  The  education  and 
care  of  the  natives  are  treated  under  the  head 
of  Education  and  Missions.  Their  conditions 
have  materially  improved  during  the  past  few 
years,  as  far  as  selected  communities  are  con- 
cerned. The  United  States  has  set  apart  certain 
reservations,  thus  freeing  them  from  obtrusive 
and  demoralizing  surroundings :  Annette  Island, 
Saint  Lawrence  Island,  Hydabur^,  Klawock, 
Klukwan,  Port  GravinajLong  Bay,  Ft.  Yukon, 
and  on  Kobuk  River.  The  Territorial  legisla- 
ture has  enacted  laws  granting  citizenship,  and 
authorizing  separate  self-governing  towns  to 
Indians  under  certain  restrictions.  Co-opera- 
tive stores  have  been  conducted  with  success  by 
natives  at  Hydaburg,  Atka,  Klawock  and  Saint 
Lawrence  Island,  and  are  bein^  organized  else- 
where. Efforts,  so  far  unavailing,  have  been 
made  to  induce  Congress  to  bring  about  the 
betterment  of  the  5,000  Eskimo  in  the  Yukon 
delta  through  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
and  the  development  of  industrial  training.  In 
1915-16,  however,  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
was  made  by  Congress  tor  the  relief  of  natives, 
supplementary  to  the  funds  used  in  education. 

Government.— Alaskan  government  is  that 
of  a  modified  territorial  form.  Appointed  by 
the  President,  the  governor  has  stnctly  limited 
powers.  The  territorial  legislature,  consisting 
of  eight  senators  and  16  representatives,  meets 
biennally  in  Juneau,  the  capital.  Its  acts  are 
subject  to  veto  by  the  governor,  and  only  have 
the  force  of  law  when  approved  by  Congress. 
"ITie  course  of  justice,  administered  through 
four  district  courts  is  slow  and  expensive. 
The  courts  are  supplemented  by  conimissioners 
whose  powers  are  restricted  to  cases  involving 
values  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  and  to  crimes 
whose  putiishtnent  does  not  exceed  imprison- 
ment for  one  year.  The  fisheries,  forests,  fur- 
seal,  game  and  largely  the  natives  are  under 
Federal  control,  so  that  local  administration  is 
complicated^  uncertain  and  not  always  efficient. 

FopuUtlon.— According  to  the  census  of 
1910  the  population  then  numbered  63,700,  of 
whom  about  36,000  were  white.  The  governor 
officially  estimates  the  white  population  in  191S 
at   44,000.     The   incorporatea  towns   and   their 

Kipulation  in  1910  were:  Fairbanks,  3,541; 
ome,  2,600;  Douglas,  1,722;  Juneau,  1,644; 
Cordova,  1,152-  Skagway,  872;  Valdez,  810; 
Wningell,  743;  Petersbura',  585;  Seward,  534; 
Haines,  445;  Tanana,  M;  Eagle,  178  and 
Chena,  138.  The  new  railway  town  of  An- 
chorage, founded  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet  in 
lIlS,  is  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  2,500. 
The  largest  native  villages  are:  Metlakatla, 
602;  Chignik.  566;  Karluk,  549;  Sitka,  500; 
Kodiak,  «8 ;  Saint  Michael,  415 ;  Ft.  Yukon,  331 ; 
Unalaklik,  247;  Koserefsky,  231;  Kulato,  230. 
History  under  Russia. — The  discovery  of 


Alaska  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  a  few  days  only  before  his  death 
drew  up  a  program  for  the  exploration  of  the 
seas  to  the  eastward  of  Kamchatka.  It  was  not 
until  1741  that  Bering  and  his  lieutenant  Chiri- 
koff  reached  the  Alaskan  mainland,  at  Cape 
Saint  Elias  and  near  Cross  Sound.  The  wealth 
of  furs  brought  back  by  the  survivors  of  the 
expedition  stimulated  the  activities  of  the 
Russian  fur-hunters,  who  soon  made  extensive 
discoveries  alon^  the  Aleutian  Chain  and  de- 
veloped a  thriving  trade.  From  1790  Alaska 
was  controlled  and  exploited  by  trading  mo- 
nopolies, principally  by  the  Russian  American 
Company  which  had  exclusive  rights  from  1800 
to  1862.  The  company  was  required  to  settle 
the  country,  develop  its  resources,  propagate 
the  faith  and  to  extend  Russian  influence  in 
North  America.  Operating  under  the  nominal 
control  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  chief  director  of  the  company  in  his 
remote  realm  of  Alaska  exercised  despotic  and 
often  cruel  sway.  The  natives  were  practically 
serfs,  and  though  timid  and  inoffensive,  were 
at  times  driven  by  horrid  cruelties  to  rebellion. 
The  most  prominent  of  the  chief  directors 
were  the  brutal  BaranofI  (1799-1819)  and  the 
reformer  Baron  WrangcU  (1831-36).  About 
20  trading  posts  were  established  by  the  com- 
pany, the  most  important  being  Kodiak,  Sitka, 
Saint  Michael,  Unalaska,  AOa  and  Kuril  e. 
Seven  missionary  districts  were  organized,  and 
a  few  schools  opened,  mostly  by  priests.  Dis- 
putes arose  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Alaska, 
which  were  settled  by  conventions  with  Greil 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1824  by 
convention  with  the  United  States,  the  southern 
boundary,  which  Russia  had  claimed  to  be  the 
parallel  of  51°  north  latitude,  was  fixed  defi- 
nitely at  54"  40'  N.  In  1862  trade  monopoly 
came  to  an  end,  and  in  \S64  the  Territory  came 
under  its  first  imperial  governor.  Prince  Mak- 
sutofT,  Under  q  treaty,  confirmed  by  the  United 
Sutes  Senate  28  Mav  1867,  Alaska  was  pui^ 
chased  from  Russia  tor  the  sum  of  $7,200,000, 
and  the  country  was  formally  occupied  by  the 
United  States  on  18  Oct.  1867. 

Ameriuti  Hifltorv. —  Aldiough  the  treaty 
of  cession  guaranteed  to  the  civilized  inhabit- 
ants of  Alaska  equal  civil  rights  with  American 
citizens,  this  provision  was  not  granted,  even 
qualifiedly,  for  17  years.  The  army  was  re- 
sponsible for  Alaskan  affairs  from  1867  to 
1877,  without  having  legal  standing  or  needful 
power.  Then  the  officials  of  the  treasury  ruled 
for  seven  years,  equally  beyond  the  law  and 
v/ithout  means  of  control.  An  act  of  Congress 
17  May  1884,  gave  a  shadow  of  government  to 
Alaska.  It  exteuded  to  the  Ternto'ry  the  laws 
of  Oregon,  authorized  a  governor,  formed  dis- 
trict courts  and  a  land  district,  granted  mining 
rights,  prohibited  liquor,  established  schools 
and  placed  restraint  on  Indians.  In  1899  penal 
codes  were  enacted,  and  in  1900  an  inadequate 
civil  government  was  provided,  with  legislation 
as  to  courts,  schools,  coal  lands,  missions, 
Indians,  the  insane,  etc.  Homesteads  could  not 
be  legally  acquired  until  1903.  With  the  dis- 
covery of  extensive  gold  placers  Alaska  finally 
assumed  such  an  economic  importance  as  led 
to  boundary  disputes  with  Cana^,  which  were 
adjusted  by  an  international  commission  in 
1903.  In  1906  Alaska  was  granted  the  riOu  of 
representation  in  Congress  throng  a  ddegate. 
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and  by  the  act  of  24  Aug.  1912,  the  Territory 
vras  accorded  a  measure  of  home  government 
t^  the  creation  of  a  territorial  legislatiire.  AI- 
thou^  so  long  neglected  in  the  way  of  gov- 
eramental  administrmtian,  Alaska  has  been  free 
from  murders  and  othtr  serious  crimes  to  an 
extent  unsurpassed  by  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States. 

BibliogrKphr.— Dall,  <Alaslca  and  Its  Re- 
sources' (Boston  WO}  ;  Bancroft,  'History  of 
Alaska*  (San  Francisco  1886) ;  Harriman, 
■Alaska  Expedition*  (10  vols.,  New  Yorit 
1901-15)  ;  Elliott,  'Our  Arctic  Province'  (New 
York  1886);  Greely,  'Handbook  of  Alaska' 
(New  York  1914).  Government  publications  as 
follows:  Interior  Department,  'Annual  Report 
of  Governor  from  1886' ;  Geological  Survey, 
Annual  Reports  from  1889,  especially  'Mining 
Industry'  by  Brooks,  as  also  Brooks'  'Geog- 
raphy and  Geology'  (1906),  his  'Railway 
Routes'  (1912),  and  Annual  Reports  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  from  189S ;  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Annual  Reports  o£  Experiment 
Stations  from  1907 ;  Department  of  Commerce^ 
Annual  Reports  'Salmon  Fisheries'  from  1696; 
Special  government  reports,  'Narratives  of  Ex- 
plorations in  Alaska'  (Washington  1900)  ;  Re- 
port of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission 
(Washinffton  1913) ;  Osgood,  et  al,  'Fur  Seals 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1914'  (Washington 
1916). 
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Kamchatka,  Vitus  BcrinE  discovered  Alaska  in 
1741,  when  he  visited  the  Saint  Elias  region, 
while  his  lieutenant  ChirikoS  landed  at  Cross 
Sound.  Incited  by  reports  of  fnr  wealth,  enter- 
prising Russian  hunters,  between  1743  and  1762, 
discovered  and  visited  the  chain  of  Aleutian 
isles  and  the  peninsula  adjoining.  In  pursuit  of 
the  Northwest  Passage,  James  Cook  in  1778  fol- 
lowed the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  from  the 
Sitkan  Archipelago  northward  to  Icy  Cape, 
Arctic  Ocean.  Taking  possession  of  uie 
country;  the  Russian- American  Company,  1790 
to  ISaO,  established  trading  posts  at  many 
points, —  the  principal  stations  beii^  Kodiak, 
Saint  Michaels,  Sitka  and  Unalaska.  From 
these  centres  desultory  and  infrequent  efForts 
were  made  to  explore  the  adjacent  regions. 
The  principal  journeys  were  as  follows;  1791, 
Becheref  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  1796,  Shulti, 
Lituya  Bay  and  Lynn  Canal ;  1803,  Bazanoff,  the 
delta  regions  of  Copper  River;  to  cany  out  the 
orders  of  the  company  to  explore  the  country 
to  the  north  of  Cook  Inlet,  in  1818,  Korsakof 
crossed  overland  from  the  Inlet  to  Bristol  Bay. 
and  thence  by  ship  to  the  Kuskokwim  Bay,  ana 
two  years  later  Kolmakoff  visited  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Kuskokwim  River.  Ascents  up 
the  Yukon  River  were  made  by  Glasunof,  1835, 
to  Anvik;  by  Malakoff.  1838,  to  Nulato;  by 
Zagoskin,  1843,  to  Novikakat;  while  in  1863 
LuKeen  was  the  first  to  make  the  long  journey 
to  Ft.  Yukon  and  return.  Along  the  coasts, 
Vancouver  surveyed  in   1794  Cook  Inlet  and 


the  shores  thence  southward  to  Chatham 
Strait ;  Kotzebue  discovered  and  explored  Kot- 
zebue  Sound  in  1816;  while  Beechey  in  search 
of  the  Northwest  Passage  reached,  dirou^ 
Elson  Point,  Barrow  by  boat  From  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Territory,  in  1847,  came  a  factor,  Mup- 
lay,  who  descended  the  Porcupine  River  and 
near  its  mouth  established  and  built  the  trading 
post  Ft.  Yukon.  In  1826  Franklin  explored  the 
Arctic  Coast  from  the  Mackenzie  River  west- 
ward to  Return  Reef,  Alaska.  In  a  renewal 
of  the  journey  in  1837  Thomas  Simpson  filled 
in  the  unknown  coast  between  Return  Reef 
and  Point  Barrow.  Between  1863  and  1865  the 
Kennicott  parhr,  constructing  the  Western 
Union  telegraph  line,  surveyed  the  country 
overland  from  Norton  Sound  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Koyukuk  River,  and  thence  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Yukon  as  far  as  Ft.  Yukon.  When 
Alaska  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  in 
1867,  the  mainland  was  an  unknown  country 
except  narrow  fringes  along  the  coasts,  and  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  Yidcon  River. 

American  Ex  plo  rations. — The  explorations 
from  18W  to  1898,  made  entirely  by  officers  of 
the  army,  are  recorded  in  'Compilation  of 
Narratives  of  Explorations  in  Alaska'  (Senate 
Report  1(K3,  S6th  Cong..  1st  Sess.).  In  1869 
Captain  RaymoniL  corps  of  ennneers,  made  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  Yukon  River  from  its 
mouth  to  Ft  Yukoa  His  astronomical  obser- 
vations disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Hudson  Bay 
station  at  that  point  was  in  American  territory, 
and  its  removal  was  enforced.  Opening 
weather  stations  at  Saint  Patil,  Pribilofs  and  at 
Saint  Michael,  the  signal  corps  began  research 
work,  which  was  eventually  carried  on  at  29 
stations,  imtil  Caas'^fAa  forbade  continuance. 
The  most  important  of  the  lalwrs  of  the  corps 
was  the  maintenance  of  an  international  polar 
station  at  Point  Barrow,  1881-83.  Its  com- 
mander, licuL  P.  Vt^y,  supplemented  his 
scientific  work  by  field  explorations,  during 
which  he  discovered  Meade  River  and  the 
adjacent  Endicott  Mountains.  In  1883  Lieut 
F.  Schwatka  explored  the  country  between 
Chilkoot  Inlet  and  Ft.  Selkirk,  B.  C.  The 
most  important  and  extensive  of  any  reconnais- 
sance is  that  of  Lieut  H.  T.  Allen  in  1885. 
Starting  from  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Copper  River,  with  C^orporal  Picket  t,  signal 
corps,  he  ascended  the  Copper  Valley,  crossed 
the  mountains,  descended  the  Tanana  to  its 
mouth,  and  following  the  Yukon  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Koyukuk  ascended  that  valley  overland 
to  the  junction  of  the  Kanuti,  and  then  by  boat 
reached  the  mouth  of  John  River.  The  journey 
was  one  of  great  danger  and  privations, 
Allen's  discoveries  added  some  240,000  square 
miles  of  territory  hitherto  unknown,  although 
imder  the  control  of  Russia  and  ine  United 
States  for  a  century.  The  maps  of  these  three 
rivers  were  recognized  as  authoritative  for  12 
years,  when  they  were  revised  by  the  geolopical 
survnr.  The  gold  discoveries  of  IHSB  stimu- 
lated activity  in  exploration.  In  1898-99,  Aber- 
crombie  explored  the  country  from  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  to  Copper  Valley  for  a  military 
road.  Glenn's  expedition  of  1898  extended 
from  Cook  Inlet  toward  the  Tanana  Basin,  and 
that  of  1699  around  Cook  Inlet.  Bumell  and 
Mitchell,  signal  corps,  explored  the  regions  of 
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the  upper  Copper  and  upper  Taaana.  for 
lelegraph  routes  in  1902-03.  The  explorations 
of  the  basins  of  the  Noatak  and  Kobuk  Rivers 
have  been  made  bv  the  navy,  the  revenue 
marine  and  the  geoltwical  survey.  These  un- 
known tributaries  of  Kotzebue  Sound  were  first 
explored  by  Lieut.  G.  M,  Stonev,  U.S.N.,  who 
from  1883  to  1886  made  extenaed  voyages  up 
these  rivers,  supplemented  by  land  trips  in  ad- 
jacent r^ons.  Lieutenant  Cantwell,  revenue 
marine,  further  explored  in  1834  and  ISSS  the 
Kobuk,  reaching:  Walker  Lake.  Engineer  Mc- 
Lenegan,  revenue  service,  first  visited  the 
Noatai^  traversing  an  extended  part  of  the 
valley  in  1885.  Systematic  surveys  were  made 
by  W.  C.  Mendenhall,  geological  survey,  who 
explored  the  country  from  Ft.  Hamlin,  on  the 
Yukon,  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  traveling  in  1901 
via  the  Dall,  Kanuti,  Koyufeuk,  Alatna  and 
Kobuk  rivers,  'Ft.  Hainlin  to  Kotzebue  Sound' 
(.Survey  Prof.  Paper  10.)  The  latest  explora- 
bons,  under  P.  S.  Smith,  geological  survey,  in 
1910  and  1911  appear  in  Survey  Bulletin  536, 
•The  Noatak-Kobuk  Region.'  By  far  the  most 
important  explorations  from  an  economic  stand' 
point  are  those  made  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  whose  labors  have  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  material  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  Alaska.  Working  pri- 
marily in  the  interests  of  mining,  the  survey 
covered,  from  1898  to  1915.  2(fe,391  square 
miles  of  area,  divided  as  follows :  Detailed  sur- 
veys. 3,731  miles ;  exploratory,  51,680  miles ;  and 
reconnaissance,  146,980  miles;  thus  including  in 
its  work  one-third  of  the  Territory.  The 
geological  surv^s  aggregated  177,963  square 
miles.  The  National  Geographic  Society's  ex- 
pedition of  1917  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Robert  F.  Griggs,  explored  the  Mount  Katmai 
region,  called  Iqr  the  Indians  "the  valley  of  ten 
thousand  smokes,*  and  reported  the  Katmai 
crater  the  largest  in  the  world,  nine  miles  in 
circumference,  and  3,600  feet  deep.  The  r^on 
has  over  a  thousand  active  volcanic  vents  within 
an  area  of  100  square  miles,  and  is  declared  by 
Dr.  Griggs  to  be  one  of  die  wonders  of  the 

Bibliography.— Amoi^  the  many  valuable 
publications  of  the  survey  the  following  cover 
the  more  important  phases  of  exploration : 
Brooks  'Geography  of  Alasla'  (Prof.  Paper 
45)  ;  'In  Northern  Alaska  Across  the  Rocky 
Mountains'  (Prof.  Paper  20);  Brooks,  'Mount 
McKinley  Region'  (Prof.  Paper  70) ;  'The 
Koyukuk'Chandalar  Region'  (Bull.  532); 
Brooks,  'Railway  Routes  to  Fairbanks'  (BulL 
520).    Majob-Gen.  a.  W.  Gpeely. 

ALASKAN  BOUNDARY  COHHIS- 
SION,  a  mixed  tribunal  which  met  in  London, 
England,  3  Sept.  1903  to  arUtrate  on  the  con- 
tentions of  the  Canadian  government  with  re- 
gard to  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and 
Canada,  from  Mount  Saint  Elias  to  the  Port- 
land Canal.  The  commission  consisted  of  three 
Americans  and  three  Britons,  the  American 
commissioners  being  Secretary  Root,  Senators 
Lodge  and  Turner,  while  the  British  commis- 
sioners were  Lord  Alverstone  (formerly  Sir 
Richard  Webster),  English,  Sir  Louis  Jetti 
and  Mr.  A.  B,  Aylesworth,  Canadians.  Ex- 
Secretary  Foster  was  counsel  for  the  American 


side  and  Mr.-  Clifford  Sifton  for  the  British 

In  May  1898  the  United  Sutes  and  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  appoint  an  Anglo-American 
Joint  Hign  Commission  to  consider  and  put  on 
a  satisfactory  basis  the  regulations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  fisheries,  commercial  reciprocity,  the 
Bering  Sea  fishery  question  and  other  disputes 
which  disturbed  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  When  the  questions  for  the 
deliberation  of  this  commission  were  fixed,  no 
mention  was  made  by  Great  Britain  of  any  di- 
vergence of  opinion  regarding  the  Alaskan 
boundary, —  but  on  1  Aug.  1898  the  British 
Sovemment  informed  the  United  States  that  a 
difference  of  views  existed  as  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  1825,  which  defined  the  Anglo- 
Russian  boundai^.  On  23  August  Great  Britain 
submitted  its  claims,  enumerated  below.  It  was 
proposed  to  arbitrate  the  matter,  but  the  High 
Joint  Commission  could  not  ^ree.  The 
United  States  rejected  a  European  umpire  for 
American  territory  and  the  (Canadians  would 
not  agree  to  an  American  jud^e.  The  final 
compromise  was  the  above- roenOoned  tribunal. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Yukon  region  there  was  no  disput^  or  occasion 
for  dispute,  as  to  the  course  of  Uie  boundary 
line  defined  by  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of 
1825.  For  73  years  it  had  been  tacitly  recog- 
nized by  all  natio'ns,  including  Great  Britain. 
The  history  of  that  treaty  is  interesting.  The 
government  of  the  Tsar  liad  from  time  to  time 
W  ukase  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  coast  lands  and  the  waters  of  Alaska  to 
prevent  any  encroachment  by  the  British  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  upon  the  monopoly  of  the 
Russian- American  Fur  Company  whicli  had 
established  its  stations  and  carried  on  its  trade 
in  the  islands  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska, 
extending  northward  from  the  Portland  Canal. 
Disputes  arose,  and  in  the  attempt  to  settle  tbem  - 
the  negotiations  were  begun  whitJi  led  to  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  1825.  The  purpose  of 
Russia  in  that  n^otiation  was  altogether  to 
shut  out  Great  Britain  from  the  coast  and  the 
waters  in  which  the  Russian  company  was 
carrying  on  its  business.  The  attempt  of^  Great 
Britain  was  to  secure  a  foothold  upon  the  coast 
with  the  obvious  purpose  of  getting  an  oppor- 
tunit^  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  estab- 
lish its  stations  there,  which  was  the  very  thing 
Russia  sought  to  prevent. 

The  negotiations  lasted  from  1822  to  1825, 
Oimt  Nesselrode  and  M.  de  Poletica  conduct- 
ing the  Russian  case,  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
first  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  final^. 
the  British  case.  At  that  time  Great  Britain 
feared  that  the  United  States  would  insist  upon 
retaining  possession  of  the  whole  Oregon  terri- 
tory up  to  the  Russian  line  at  the  historic 
parallel  of  50°  40*.  This  would  have  shut  off 
Canada  from  the  Pacific  coast  entirely,  and  the 
British,  therefore,  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
get  an  outlet  through  the  Russian  coast  strip, 
makmg  various  propositions,  one  after  the  other 
which  the  Russians  rejectedj  stubbornly  adher- 
ing to  their  original  proposition,  which  in  the 
end  prevailed. 

The  British  first  asked  to  have  the  boundary 
line  drawn  straight  down  the  141st  meridian  to 
the  sea  at  Mount  Saint  Elias,  thus  depriving 
Russia  of  the  entire  "panhandl^  of  Alaslca,  and 
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causing  her  even  to  relinquish  Sitka,  the 
colonial  capital.  This  was  peremptorily  re- 
jected by  Riisua  without  serious  consideration. 
The  British  next  proposed  Christian  Sound, 
Chatham  Strait  and  Lynn  Canal  as  the  bound- 
ary, leaving  BaranofT  Island  to  Russia,  but  giv- 
ing to  the  British  Juneau,  Admiralty  Island, 
and  everything  to  the  souUi  and  east  thereof. 
This  was  also  rejected  Then  Clarence  Strait 
and  the  Stikinc  River  were  proposed,  leaving 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  to  Ku3»a,  but  giving  to 
Great  Britain  the  islands  of  Wrangell  and 
Revilla-Gigedo.  This  also  the  Russians  re- 
jected. Finally  the  British  commissioners  con- 
ceded to  Russia  the  whole  strip  down  to  54* 
40*,  but  sought  as  a  last  resort  to  have  the  coast 
line  drawn  strai^t  across  such  arms  of  the 
sea  as  Glacier  Bay  and  Lynn  Canal,  from  head- 
land to  headland,  so  as  to  give  the  British  ac- 
cess to  tidewater.  This,  too,  the  Russians,  in- 
exorably refused  to  grant,  and  in  the  end  they 
won  on  this  point  as  on  all  the  others.  From 
first  to  last  the  constant  and  inllexible  Russian 
conteotion  was  for  Russian  possession  of  an 
unbroken  strip  of  coast  from  Mount  Saint 
Elias  to  Portfand  Canal,  and  in  the  treaty  of 
1825  that  contention  was  explicitly  upheld  and 
confirmed 

That  Russian  title  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  in  1867,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  the  United  States  has  stood  for 
precisely  what  Russia  stood  for  in  1822-25. 

In  1898,  however,  as  already  stated,  follow- 
ing the  discovery  in  1896;  of  the  rich'^old  de- 
posits in  the  Klondj^g  district,  the  Canadian 
govemment  set  up  If  claim  based  upon  a  new 
understanding  of  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty. 
The  ma,in  contention,  which,  by  the  way,  never 
had  any  cordial  support  from  qualified  experts 
in  Great  Britain,  was  whether  the  line  of  de- 
ma  rkati  on  between  the  southeastern  end  of 
Alaska  and  the  British  northwest  possessions 
cut  through  the  inlets  and  estuaries  of  the 
Pacific  or  went  around  them,  leaving  alt  these 
waterways  in  American  territory  and  prevent- 
ing Great  Britain  from  access  to  the  sea.  The 
British  contended  that  the  boundary  line,  which 
was  defined  by  treaty  as  running  parallel  with 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  30 
marine  miles  inland,  except  where  parallel 
mountain  ranges  were  nearer,  when  it  was  to 
follow  these  ranges,  was  to  be  construed  as 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  and 
not  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  inlets  of  that 
sea,  thus  constituting  a  poUtical  rather  than  a 
physical  coast  line.  If  the  British  contention 
had  been  granted,  Dyea  and  Skagway,  two  im- 
portant ports  on  the  Lynn  Canal,  and  the 
prominent  places  of  export  and  import  for  the 
Yukon  and  Klondike  gold  fields,  would  be  in 
Canadian  territory.  So  would  the  Porcupine 
gold  fields. 

On  account  of  the  apparent  clearness  of  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo-Rus^an  treaty  in  1825  it 
ma^  seem  diSicult  to  im^ine  how  any  interpre- 
tation different  from  that  argued  for  by  ttic 
United  States  could  have  been  put  forth.  The 
original  treaty,  however,  was  in  French,  and 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  precise  translation  of 
"crete,"  meaning  crest,  ■lisiire,*  meaning  strip, 
and  "cote,'  usually  translated  as  coast. 

The  treaty  also  laid  down  the  boundary  on 
supposed  topographical  conditions  which  did  not 


exist.  When  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  the  f  tam- 
ers relied  upon  some  of  the  maps  of  CaptEun 
Vancouver,  and  from  observations  in  the  small 
section  of  British  Columbia  which  he  explored 
it  seemed  apparent  that  the  whole  coast  was 
bordered  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  ran 
parallel  to  and  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  30 
miles  from  the  sea. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  jumble  of 
mountains  in  various  places  along  the  coast,  but 
in  no  case  is  there  a  well-defined  watershed 
The  *crests*  mentioned  in  the  treaty^  were  even 
more  difficult  to  decide  upon,  and  with  the  dif' 
ference  of  o^iinion  as  to  whether  the  coast  line 
as  intended  in  the  treaty  ran  through  the  inlets 
or  around  them  there  were  grounds  for  dis- 
putes, for  the  settlement  of  which  an  inter- 
national tribunal  became  necessai^. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  Sutes  and 
Great  Britain,  of  which  the  appointment  of  the 
Alaska  tribunal  was  the  consequeoce,  therefore 
decided  that  the  following  questions  should  be 
decided  upon : 

1.  What  is  intended  ai  the  point  of  com- 
mencement of  the  line? 

2.  What  channel  u  the  Portland  Channel? 

3.  What  course  should  the  line  take  from 
the  point  of  commencement  to  the  entrance  to 
Portland  Channel? 

4.  To  what  point  on  the  56th  parallel  b  the 
line  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Portland 
Channel,  and  what  course  should  it  follow  be- 
between  these  points? 

5.  In  extending  the  hue  of  demarkation 
northward  from  said  point  on  the  parallel  of 
the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude,  following  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the 
coast  until  its  intersection  with  the  141st  degree 
of  loi^tude  west  of  Greenwich,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  if  such  line  should  anywhere  ex- 
ceed the  distance  of  10  marine  leagues  from 
the  ocean  then  the  houndai^  between  the  British 
and  the  Russian  Territory  should  be  formed  by 
a  line  parallel  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  and 
distant   therefrom   not   more   than    10  marine 

the  intention  and  meaning  of 
of  1S2S  that  there  should  rc- 
thc  exclusive  possession  of  Russia  a 
continuous  fringe  or  stnp  of  coast  on  the  main- 
land, not  exceeding  10  marine  leagues  in  width, 
separating  the  British  possessions  from  the 
bays,  ports,  inlet^  havens  and  water  of  the 
ocean,  and  extenoing  from  the  said  point  on 
the  56th  de^pxe  of  latitude  north  to  a  point 
where  such  line  of  demarkation  should  intersect 
the  141st  degree  of  longitude  west  of  the  merid- 
ian of  Greenwich? 

6.  If  the  foregoing  question  should  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
summit  of  such  mountains  proving  to  be  in 
places  more  than  10  marine  leagues  from  the 
coast,  should  the  width  of  the  'lisiere"  which 
was  to  belong  to  Russia  be  measured  ( 1 )  from 
the  main  land  coast  of  the  ocean,  strictly  so- 
called  along  a  line  perpendicular  thereto,  or 
(2)  was  it  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
said  convention  that  where  the  mainland  coast 
is  indented  by  deep  inlets,  forming  ^rt  of  the 
territorial  waters  of  Russia,  the  width  of  the 
lisiere  was  to  be  measured  (a)  from  the  line  of 
the  general  direction  of  the  mainland  coast,  or 
(b)  from  the  line  separating  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  from  the  territorial  waters  of  Russia,  or 
(r)    from  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  inlets? 
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7.  What,  if  any  exist,  are  the  mountains  re- 
ferred to  as  situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  which 
mountains,  when  wit}un  10  marine  lei^ues  from 
the  coast  are  declared  to  form  the  eastern 
boundary  ? 

The  United  States'  made  no  actual  claim. 
She  reiterated  her  right  to  territory  which  she 
proved  had  been  recognized  as  hers  by  Credit 
Britain  and  I^  various  official  acts  of  Canada. 
Various  maps  were  produced  to  show  that  Rus- 
sia had  been  entitled  to  the  disputed  territory 
and  that  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska  that  same 
territory  was  mapped  and  diartcd  as  belonging 
to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  maps  put  in  evidence  was  the 
British  Admiralty  Chart  No.  787,  corrected  to 
April  1898,  in  which  ^e  boundary  line  follows 
the  sinuosities  of  the  actual  sea-coast,  and  de- 
prives Canada  of  the  inlets  which  cut  into  the 
continent  It  was  proved  also  that  post  offices 
have  been' maintained  on  various  points  of  the 
disputed  strip;  that  custom-houses  have  been 
established  there  and  have  collected  duties,  and 
that  goveminent  and  mission  schools,  particu- 
larly at  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal,  nave  been 
maintained  for  nearly  20  years.  The  fact  that 
the  possession  of  the  territory  by  Russians  and 
later  by  Americans  had  not  been  disputed  from 
'4825  until  1898  was  also  put  forth  by  the  United 
States  in  support  of  her  claim. 

The  British  contention  rested  primarily  on 
the  claim  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
trace  at  a  distance  of  30  miles  the  intricate  con- 
volutions of  the  line  forming  the  edge  of  the 
salt  water,  and  that  therefore  a  eeneral  coast 
line,  including  manv  of  the  islands  and  disre- 
garding many  of  trie  inlets,  was  the  intention 
of  the  framcrs  of  the  Anglo'Russian  treaty.  If 
the  30-inile  limit  were  applied  to  such  a  coast, 
the  boundary  line  would,  of  course,  cut  across 
all  the  deeper  inlets,  giving  the  British  im- 
mediate access  to  the  interior. 

The  British  also  submitted  an  argument  plac- 
ing:; a  new  interpretation  of  that  clause  of  the 
treaty  which  provides  that  where  the  boundary 
line  follows  the  mountain  ranges,  the  crests  of 
these  mountain  peaks  shall  mane  the  precise  line 
of  demarkation.  It  was  demonstrated  in  the 
rush  to  the  Klondike  that  there  was  no  general 
tine  of  mountains  anywhere  near  the  coast,  but 
a  number  of  peaks  and  small  mountains  were 
scattered  disconnectedly  close  along  the  coast 

The  British  claim  that  the  boundary  line 
should  follow  the  crests  of  these  isolated  peaks, 
had  it  been  allowed,  would  have  deprived  the 
United  States  of  a  great  portion  of  their  30- 
mile  'lisiere.'  The  British  cited  the  action  of 
American  surveyors  in  1693  in  support  of  their 
interpretation  of  *coast.' 

Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhalt,  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in 
that  year  directed  his  subordinates  to  carry 
their  operations  inland  *30  nautical  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  mainland  in  a  direction  at  ri^t 
angles  to  its  genera!  trend."  In  regard  to  the 
mountains  it  was  contended  that  a  gap  does  not 
discontinue  the  general  line  of  the  range. 

The  official  report  of  the  tribunal  was  signed 
and  issued  on  20  Oct.  1903.  The  signatories 
were  Lord  AI  vers  tone,  the  British  commis- 
sioner, and  the  three  American  commissioners, 
who  constituted  a  majority  of  the  tribunal,  the 
Canadian   commissioners   refusing  to   sign. 

AH  the  American  claims  were  granted  with 


the  exception  of  those  in  regard  to  questions 
2  and  3,  in  which  the  British  contentions  were 
upheld  The  ori^nal  treaty  specified  that  the 
line  should  run  from  the  southernmost  point  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  (Cape  Muzon)  to  Port- 
land Channel.  The  course  of  this  line,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States,  is  due  east  about  70 

The  British  locate  it  a  little  north  of  east 
about  66  miles  to  what  they  call  Portland  Chan- 
nel, and  what  the  Americans  call  Pearse  Chan- 
nel. The  American  claim  is  made  on  the  map 
of  Captain  Vancouver,  who  first  scientifically 
investigated  the  territory,  and  the  British  claim 
was  made  upon  the  text  of  Captain  Vancouver's 
book,  which  differed  slightly  from  the  ma]). 

A  substantiation  of  the  American  contention 
would  have  given  to  the  United  States  Pearse 
and  Sitklan  islands,  which  command  the  en- 
trance to  Fort  Simpson,  to  which  point  Canada 
proposes  to  build  a  new  transcontinental  rail- 
way. 

The  decision  in  regard  to  Portland  Channel 
or  Canal  ^ave  Canada  Pearse  and  Wales 
islands,  while  the  United  States  obtained 
Sitklan  and  Kunnughunnut  islands  and  the 
broad  southern  portion  of  the  channel.  Three 
opinions  were  also  delivered  to  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Foster  and  QifCord  Sifton,  the  agents  respect- 
ively of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  one  by 
the  United  States  commissioners  discussing  the 
Portland  Canal  claims;  another  by  Lord  Alver- 
stone  on  the  general  issue,  and  a  third  by  the 
Canadians  protesting  in  the  most  emphatic  lui- 
guage  against  all  the  American  claims.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  decision  lay  in  the  conclu- 
sions upon  the  fifth  or  main  question  of  Lord 
Alverstone,  who  by  his  impartial  and  hi^- 
minded  course  refuted  the  assumption  on  which 
was  based  the  principal  objection  to  the  former 
treaty,  that  not  even  on  the  bench  could  a 
British  subject  be  found  who  would  not  per^st 
in  upholding  the  supposed  interests  of  bis 
country,  no  matter  how  cogent  might  be  the 
appeals  to  his  sense  of  justice  or  ofeouity. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Lord  Alver- 

*The  broad,  undisputed  facts  are  that  the 
parties  were  engaged  in  making^  an  agreement 
respecting  the  archipelago  and  islands  ofl  the 
coast  anil  some  strip  of  land  upon  the  coast  it- 
self. The  western  limit  of  these  islands  extends 
in  some  places  about  100  miles  from  the  coast 
and  the  channels  or  passages  between  the  isl- 
ands and  between  the  islands  and  the  coast  are 
narrow  waters,  their  widths  varying  from  a 
few  hundred  yards  to   13  miles. 

*ln  ordinary  parlance  no  one  would  call  the 
waters  of  any  of  these  channels  or  inlets  the 
ocean.  I  agree  with  you  as  presented  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain  that  no  one  coming  from  the 
interior  and  reaching  any  of  these  channels, 
particularly  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  or  Taku 
Inlet,  would  describe  himself  as  being  upon  the 
ocean,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  auite  clear 
that  the  treaty  does  regard  some  of  tnese  chan- 
nels as  the  ocean.  This  consideration,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  solve  the  question.  It  still 
leaves  open  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
coast,  to  which  the  mountains  were  to  be  par- 
allel  

'There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  recognised 
rule  of  international  law  which  would  by  im- 
plication give  a  recognized  meaning  to  the  word 
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coast  as  applied  to  such  sin 
waters  different  from  the  coast  itself.  As  I 
have  said  more  than  once,  the  locus  in  Qno  to 
which  the  treaty  was  referring  precludes  [he 
possibility  of  construing  the  word  coast  in 
any  particular  article  in  any  special  way  if  it 
does  not  refer  to  the  coast  line  of  the  continent. 
I  think  the  words  upon  the  border  of  the  con- 
tinent comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  in  Article  V  rather  confirm  the 
view  that  Russia  was  to  get  a  strip  all  alonz 
the  continent,  but  I  do  not  think  that  mucn 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  ttiis  because  of  the 
provision  regarding  the  rivers  and  streams  in 
Article  VL 

■Turning  from  the  language  of  the  trea^  to 
the  record  of  the  negotiations,  I  have  been  tm- 
at^le  to  find  any  passive  supporting  the  view 
that  Great  Britain  was  directly  or  indirectly 
putting  forward  a  claim  to  the  shores  or  ports 
at  the  head  of  inlets.  This  is  not  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  no  one  at  that  time  had  any  idea 
that  they  would  become  of  any  importance. 
.  .  .  The  language  of  both  the  British  and 
Rus»an  representatives  in  reporting  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  to  their  respective  govem- 
ments  is  in  accortknce  with  the  view  1  have 
suggested  ...  T  have  little  doubt  that  if 
shortly  after  makine  the  treaty  in  1825  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  had  proceeded  to  draw  the 
boundary  provided  by  the  treaty,  the  difficulties 
and  in  certain  events  the  impossibilities  of 
drawing  the  boundary  in  strict  accordance  with 
uie  trea^  would  have  been  evident 

■I  can,  therefore,  understand  and  appreciate 
the  contention  of  Great  Britain  that  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  difficulties  in  delineating 
the  boundaries  described  must  arise  in  one  view 
and  might  arise  in  any  view.  But  these  conten- 
tions, strong  as  they  are  in  favor  of  a  just  and 
equitable  modification  of  the  treaty,  do  not,  in 
my  opinion,  enable  one  to  put  a  (Lflerent  con- 
struction upon  the  treanr.  I  think  the  parties 
knew  and  understood  what  they  were  bargain- 
ing about  and  expressed  the  terms  of  their  bar- 
gain in  terms  to  which  effect  can  be  g^ven.  The 
tact  that  when,  75  i^ears  later,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  nations  attempted  to  draw  the 
boundary  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  they 
were  unable  to  agree  as  to  its  meaning  does 
not  entitle  me  to  put  a.  different  construction 

*In  the  view  I  take  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  itself  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  sub- 
sequent action.  Had  the  terms  of  the  treaty  led 
me  to  a  different  conclusion  and  entitled  me  to 
adopt  the  view  prescribed  by  Great  Britain,  I 
should  have  felt  great  difficulty  in  holding  that 
anything  done  or  omitted  to  have  been  done,  1^ 
or  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  prevented  her 
from  insisting  upon  a  Strict  interpretation  of 
the  treaty,  nor  do  I  think  the  representations 
of  the  map-makers  that  the  boundary  was  as- 
sumed to  run  around  the  heads  of  the  inlets 
COhM  have  been  properly  urged  by  the  United 
States  as  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  Great 
Britain  of  any  rights  she  had  under  the  treaty 
had  thev  existed.* 


Seward  route,  extending  from  Seward  on 
Resurrection  Bay  to  Fairt^nks,  471  miles  inland 
on  the  Tanana  River,  it  includes  the  existing 
Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  purchased  for 
$1,150,000,  running  from  Seward  through  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  almost  to  Knik  qn  the 
Uatanuska  River,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles. 
A  side  line  is  projected  from  Uatanuska  Junc- 
tion to  the  Matanuska  coal  region,  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  field  of  higb'grade  coal  in 
Alaska.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction  of 
the  line  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  including 
the  38-mile  Matanuska  branch,  was  $26^00,000. 
The  road  eventually  will  probably  be  extended 
to  the  Yukon,  tapping  the  great  interior  valleys 
witit  their  vast  agricultural  resources. 

Alas K AH 

ALASSIO.  a-las'se-&,  small  seaport  and 
summer  resort  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  Italy, 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  about  48  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Genoa.    Pop.  6,000. 

ALAS'TOR,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  sur- 
name given  to  Zeus  as  the  avenger;  also  the 
name  of  an  avenging  demon  who  follows  the 
sinner  and  drives  him  to  fresh  crime.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  name  was  given  to  a  house- 
demon,  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard. 

ALATAU,  a'la-tou',  a  range  of  mountains 
in  central  AMa,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Mongolia  and  Turkestan. 

ALATYR,  a-li-tir'  Russia,  a  town  in  the 
government  Simbirsk,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Alatyr  with  the  Sura,  with  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 


ALAUX,  al-5-',  Jean,  called  *Le  Romain," 
a  French  painter :  b.  Bordeaux  1786 ;  d.  3  March 
1864.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vincent  and  Guerin; 
in  1815  took  the  Prix  de  Rome  with  the  painting 
of  'Briseis  Finding  the  Body  of  Patroclus  in 
the  Tent  of  Achilles.'  He  executed  many  por- 
traits and  other  works.  His  historical  paintings 
in  the  Museum  of  Versailles  are  famous : 
'Battle  of  Villaviciosa,'  'Valenciennes  Taken 
by  Assault  by  Louis  XIV,'  .'States-General  of 
Paris  under  Philippe  de  Valois,*  'Assembly  of 
Notables  at  Rouen  under  Henry  IV,'  'States* 
General  of  Paris  under  Louis  XIIP  and  the 
•Reading  of  the  Will  of  Louis  XIV.'  Hespent 
nine  years  in  painting  the  86  pictures  which  dec- 
orate the  hall  of  the  States- General  of  Paris. 
He  was  director  of  the  Academy  of  France 
from  1847  to  1850.  and  in  1851  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy.  His  brother,  Jean  Paul 
Alaux,  called  'La  Gentil,'  born  in  178a  was 
director  of  the  School  of  Design  at  Bordeaux. 

ALAVA,  Spain,  a  hilly  province  in  the 
north;  one  of  the  three  Basque  provinces;  area, 
1,175  square  miles;  covered  by  branches  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  mountains  being  clothed  with  oat 
chestnut  and  other  timber,  and  the  valleys  yield- 
ing  grain,  vegetables  and  abundance  of  fruits. 
There  are  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  inex- 
haustible salt  springs.  Capital,  Vittoria.  Pop. 
about  98.000. 

ALB  (from  Lat.  albus,  white),  a  clerical 
vestment  worn  by  priests  while  officiating  in  the 
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more  solemn  functions  of  divine  service.  It  is  a 
long  robe  of  white  linen  reaching  to  the  feet, 
bound  round  the  waist  by  a  cincture  and  fitting 
more  closely  to  the  body  than  the  surplice. 

ALBA,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  in- 
dent Italy,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was 
Atba  Longa,  a  considerable  city  of  l.atium,  ac- 
cordii^  to  tradition  built  by  Ascanius,  the  son 
of  £neas,  300  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  was  at  one  time  the  most  powerful 
city  of  Latium  and  the  head  of  a  league  of  the 
Latin  cities,  but  fell  during  the  reign  of  Tullus 
Hostiliua  when  the  town  was  dectroyed  and  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Rome.  It  was  long  be- 
lieved that  the  modem  Albano  occupies  the 
lite  of  Alba  Longa,  but  Cluver  disproved  this 
in  1624.  It  is  proSable  that  its  site  was  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Lacus  Albanus,  where  the 
modem  Castel  Gandolfo  stands,  immediately  to 
tbe  north  of  which  a  prehistoric  necropolis  was 
discovered  in  1817,  buried  under  volcanic 
ashes  and  containing  burial  urns  shaped  like 
round  huts.  Alba  Pompeta  (modem  Alba),  an 
episcopal  city  in  the  province  of  Cuueo,  on  the 
Tanaro,  30  miles  southeast  of  Turin.  It  con- 
tains rare  collections  of  ancient  coins,  manu- 
scripts, household  utensils,  etc.  The  district 
produces  grain,  cattle,  wine,  silk,  cheese  and 
truffles.  Pop.  (1911)  14,176.  Another  Alba, 
called  All»  Fucentia  or  Focentis,  was  near  the 
Lacus  Fucinus.  The  cyclopean  walls  of  the  old 
town  are  still  to  be  seen  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. Consult  Promis,  C,  'L'Anticfaita  di  Alba 
Fucense>    (Rome   1836). 

ALBA,  Duke  of.    See  Alva. 

ALBACETB,  iU'bf-tba'ti,  Spain,  town  atid 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
die  highway  and  railway  between  Madrid  and 
Cartagena.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  hut  treeless 
plain.  Albacete,  from  its  position,  is  k  place 
of  considerable  business ;  and  carries  on  trade, 
both  direct  and  transit,  with'  Murcia,  Alicante, 
Valencia  and  Uadrid,  exporting  gram,  saSron 
and  cattle ;  and  importii^  codfish,  sardines, 
rice,  sugar,  wine,  iron,  cloths,  etc.  A  good  deal 
of  cutlery  is  made  here.     Pop.  25,000; 

ALBA  LONOA.    See  Alba. 

ALBAN,  al'bin.  Saint,  protomartyr  of 
Britain,  303.  A  native  of  Hertfordshire,  he 
was  tortured  and  .executed  at  Verulamlum  by 
command  of  the  prefect,  Asclepiodotus.  When 
tranquillity  was  restored  a  chapel  was  erected 
over  his  grave;  in  795  Offa,  King  of  the  Mer- 
cians, founded  a  large  monastery  upon  the  spot 
and  Pope  Adrian  W  (1154-59)  Erected  that 
he  should  hold  the  first  place  among  the  abbots 
of  England.  Mis  festival  is  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  22  June,  and  by  the 
Anglican  Church  on  17  June. 

ALBANKL,  ol'bSn-«r  Charles,  Jesuit:  b. 
Auvergne  1616;  d.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  1696.  He 
entered  the  order  in  1633,  arrived  in  Canada  in 
1649,  and  accompanied  the  first  French  ejtpedi- 
tion  from  Quebec  to  Hudson  Bay  1671-72.  de- 
signed to  take  possession  of  that  region  in 
name  of  the  French  King.  In  1674  he  revisited 
the  bay,  was  taken  prisoner  bv  the  English, 
sent  back  to  Europe,  and  on  his  release  re- 
turned to   mission  work  in  Canada. 

ALBANI,  Sl'bl-ni,  a  powerful  family  of 
Rome,  which  has  supplied  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  several  cardinals.    Two  of  them 


are  well  known  as  patrons  of  the  fine  arts: 

(1)  Albani,  Aucssandro,  b.  IWZ;  d.  1779;  he 
was  a  great  virtuoso  and  possessed  a  cbllection 
of  drawings  and  engravings  which  at  bis  death 
was  purchased  by  (k«rge  UI  for  14,000  crowns. 

(2)  Albani,  Giovanni  Francesco,  nephew  of 
die  former,  b.  1720;  d.  1803;  a  great  fnend  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  every  respect  Uberal  and  en- 
lightened. His  palace  was  plundered  by  the 
French  in  1798,  when  he  made  his  escape  to 
Naples  stripped  of  all  his  possessions. 

ALBANI,  Emm  (stage  name  of  Uarie 
Louise  Cecilia  Emma  Lajeunesse),  Canadian 
dramatic  soprano:  b.  Chambly,  near  Montreal, 
Canada,  1  Nov.  1S52.  After  studying  with  Lam- 
perti,  at  Milan,  she  made  her  d6but  at  Messina 
(1870),  in  <La  Sonnambula,*  under  the  name 
of  Albani,  in  compliment  to  Albany,  N.  Y, 
where  her  public  career  began  at  the  age  of  12. 
In  1878  she  married  Emest  Gye  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  She  sang  in  opera  in  London, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Saint  Petersburg  and  in  the  prin- 
ci^  cities  of  the  United  States.  Among  her 
principal  roles  were  Elsa  in  "Lohengrin,'  Eliza- 
beth m  'Tannbauser,'  Senta  in  •The  Flying 
Dutchman,'  Marguerite,  Mignoo,  Lucia,  Isolde 
and  Ophelia.  Madame  Albani  has  sung  also  in 
oratono.  Consult  her  memoirs,  'Forty  Years 
of  Song'  (London  1911)  and  Edwards,  H.  S., 
'The  Prima  Donna*  <ib.,  1888). 

ALBANI,  Francesco,  a  famous  painter:  b. 
Bologna  1578;  d.  1660.  He  entered  Uie  scbool 
of  Dionysius  Calvaert,  a  Flemish  painter,  «ito 
had  a  great  reputation  in  Bc4ogna.  Albani  was 
one  of  his  most  disttngiiished  scbolars,  but 
quitted  him  for  Ludovico  Carracd,  under  whoM 
mslruction  he  made  rapid  progress.  He  labored 
here  several  years  in  connection  with  Domeni* 
diino,  to  y/bam  he  was  close^  attached  by 
friendship  and  love  of  art;  and  some  resem- 
blance is  perceptible  in  their  manner  of  coloring. 
But  in  invention  he  surpasses  his  friend,  and 
indeed  all  his  rivals  of  the  school  of  Calvaert. 
His  female  forms  Mengs  places  above  those  at 
all  other  painters.  Amonp  the  best  known  of 
his  compositions  are  the  'SleefHncj  Venits^'  'Dt- 
ana  in  the  Bath,'  'Danae  fteclimng,'  'tialatea 
on  the  Sea,'  'Europa  on  the  Bull.*  Scriptural 
subjects  he  has  less  frequently  selecte<^  but 
when  he  has,  the  paintings  are  principaJly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beanty  of  the  heads  of  die 
angels.  He  had  a  prosperous  school  in  Rene 
and  Bol<«iia.  The  scholars  of  Guido,  with 
whom  he  vied,  accused  him  of  effeminacy  and 
weakness  of  s^te,  and  maintained  that  he  knew 
not  bow  to  give  any  dignity  to  male  figures.  He 
'has  been  called  the  Anacreon  of  painters. 

ALBANIA,  al'ba'ni-a.  The  geographical 
region  known  as  Albania  before  the  BaUcan  war 
(1912-13)  was  made  up  of  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces of  Scutari  (the  ancient  Ulytiiun)  and 
Yanina  (the  ancient  Epirus),  and  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  vilayets  of  Kossovo  and  Monastir.  It 
lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula and  was  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  northwest  by  Montenegro,  on 
the  north  and  northeast  by  Serbia,  on  me  cast 
by  Macedonia  and  on  the  south  by  Greece.  The 
southern  part  of  Albania  is  of  a  volcanic  char- 
acter and  earthquakes  are  very  fre<}uent,  al- 
though not  very  intense.  Since  the  independ- 
ence of  Albania  was  proclaimed  in  November 
1912  its   frontiers   have   I  ■■.■-. 
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constantly  chanf^g.  The  eastern  natural 
boundaiy  is  a  mountain  range,  which  attains  in 
its  highest  peak  an  altitude  of  8,858  feet.  West- 
ward of  this  range  lie  parallel  chains  enclosing 
long,  elevated  vaJl^s  sinking  to  level  strips 
along  the  coast,  which,  while  fertile  and  well 
watered,  are  very  unhealthy  and  BwatnRy.  The 
hi^ilands  advance  to  the  sea,  forming  steep, 
rocl^  coasts.  One  promontoiy,  the  Glossa  (an- 
cient Acroceraunia),  projecting  in  Ca^e  Lin- 
Ea  far  into  the  sea,  reaches  a  height  of 
feeL  The  most  important  lakes  are 
ar  (Scutari),  lying  for  the  most  part  in 
Uontenegro,  Ochrida  and  Janina.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Boyana,  Drin,  Shkumbi, 
Mad  (Matii),  Voyussa  and  Devol.  The  cli- 
mate in  the  nighland  is  healthful  but  subject 
to  violent  tinges  and  excessive  cold 
in  winter.  The  sea-coast  U  malarial  in  parts 
and  exposed  to  the  violent  bora  or  north 
winds.  The  principal  ports  are  Dra£  (Duiai- 
zo)  and  Sindjin  (S.  Giovanni  (U  Medna). 
The  estimated  probable  area  of  the  country 
is  between  10,500  and  11.500  square  miles,  and 
the  population    between   800,000   and   850,000 

Indtutriea.-^  The  Albanians,  especially  in 
north,  have  never  been  an  aKricultural  people, 
and  althou^  the  soil,  apart  From  s<»ne  chail^ 
regions,  is  fertile,  great  tracks  remain  unculb- 
vated.  In  the  cultivated  areas  the  methods  used 
are  exceedingly  primitive,  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  is  further  hindered  by 
lack  of  transportation,  there  beine  no  railways, 
few  roads  and  few  bridges.  In  we  north  little 
is  cultivated  but  maiie ;  the  mountain  terraces 
are  used  as  pastures  for  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep.  In  the  south  the  slopes  of  the  lower 
valleys  are  covered  with  olives,  fruit  and  mul' 
berry  trees,  intermixed  with  patches  of  vines 
and  maize,  while  the  densely  wooded  mountain 
ridges  fumisb  valuable  supplies  of  timber.  The 
[dateau  of  Janina  yields  abundance  of  grain; 
and  in  the  valleys  opening  to  the  south  the 
finer  fruits  are  produced,  along  with  maize  and 
wheat  In  1902  the  chief  exports  were  wool, 
bides,  olives,  fish,  fruit  and  maize.  Durazto, 
Valona  and  Scutari  are  the  chief 


and  filigree  work.  Tobacco  is  produced  in 
abtmdance  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
mountains  are  thought  to  be  rich  in  minerals, 
especially  copper  and  coal,  but  mining  is  prac- 
Ucally  unknown. 

The  People,— The  inhabitants  (called  Iqr 
the  Turks  'Amauts,»  by  the  Serbians  "Arba- 
nassi'  and  by  themselves  *shkipetar")  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Felasgs  and  are  di- 
vided into  two  main  groups:  the  GhegSj  who 
live  in  the  north,  ana  the  Tosks,  who  live  in 
the  south.  They  have  an  hereditary  aristocracy 
and  a  kind  of  feudal  system.  The  Ghegs  are 
divided  into  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Malissori  and  Minidits.  They  are  half- 
dvilized  mountaineers;  frank  to  a  friend,  vin- 
dictive to  an  enemy.  They  are  constantly  under 
arms,  live  in  perpetual  anarchy,  every  tribe  be- 
ing at  war  with  its  neighbor,  and  manage  their 
affairs  according  to  their  own  peculir * 


guidance  of  a  system  of  beys  or  chiefs  and 
acknowledged  the  Ottoman  code  of  law.  But 
in  reality  their  tribes  ("fisses")  have  self- 
created  an  administration  of  a  somewhat  aris- 
tocratic-republican character  with  a  *voyvoda* 
(duke)  as  chief  leader  in  war  and  peace  who  b 
at  the  same  time  the  head  of  a  council  of  chosen 
senators.  At  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century 
the  Tosks  had  a  legislator  called  Dukashin. 
Their  ancestors,  the  Felasgs,  were  at  first  sub- 
jugated by  the  ancient  Hellenes  and  later  by  the 
Romans.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Albanians 
are  Moslems ;  the  northern  Christians  are  mostly 
Roman  Catholic,  the  southern  Orthodox  Greek. 
There  arc  a  few  Roman  (Zatholic  and  Orthodox 
schools,  but  education  may  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  as  yet  The  free  schools,  which  were 
founded  by  a  Serbian  scholar  and  celebrated 
writer,  Dositey  Obradovii,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  died  out  as  soon  as  ueir 
founder  left  the  country. 

History. —  The  Albanians  are  among  die 
oldest  peoples  in  Europe.  Thdr  country  formed 
Mrt  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Illyria  and 
Epirus,  and  after  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Roman  Empire  it  became  part  of  the  Byiantine 
Empire.  In  640  a,d.  northern  Albania  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Serbians,  with  whom  they  adopted 
later  (1288)  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the  9th 
century  southern  Albania  was  conquered  by 
the  Bulgarians.  The  Normans,  Venetians  and 
Byzantines  disputed  the  territory  with  diem, 
but  until  the  14th  century  the  Albanians  re- 
mained the  greater  part  of  the  time  nominally 
under  Serbian  rule,  never,  however,  losing  in 
any  high  degree  their  nationality.  Upper  Al- 
bania and  part  of  southern  Albania  were  ruled 
by  the  Montenegrin  princely  family  of  Balia 
or  Balsici  of  Provencal  origin.  In  1360,  after 
the  death  of  the  Serbian  &nperor  Dulan  the 
Mighty,  they  regained  complete  independence 
under  native  chiefs  until  1431,  when  the  Turks 
captured  Yanina.  The  Albanians,  united  for 
the  first  time  under  their  great  leader  (^eorge 
Kasriot.  or  Skanderb^  (1404-67),  successfully 
rc»sted  in  1443  the  Turkish  invasion,  but  on 
the  death  of  Skanderbeg  (1467)  the  principal- 
ity he  had  founded  was  taken  over  by  the 
Venedans,  and  after  the  fall  of  Scutari  in  147B 
die  Albanians  passed  nominally  tmder  Turkish 
rule.  They  still  preserved  intact  their  racial  and 
national  characteristics  and  maintained  a  lar^e 
degree  of  independence  augmented  by  their 
conversion  to  Mohaniinedantsm  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  This  was  a  cause  of  furdier 
estrangement  from  their  nei^bors,'  the  But- 
garians,  Greeks  and  Serbs,  who  remained 
Christians,  and  thdr  aloofness  was  encouraged 
and  utilized  by  the  Turics,  who  in  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century  through  the  pashas  of 
the  notorious  Bushatli  family  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring from  the  Sublime  Porte  the  right  of 
succession  in  northern  Albania  and  Kara-Mah- 
mud  Pasha  made  himself  an  absolute  satrap 
after  several  battles  which  be  won  from  the 
Turks.  But  in  1796  he  perished  in  a  batde 
against  the  Monten^rins.  In  the  18th  and 
early  19tb  century  Albania  regained  for  a  brief 
period  her  independence  under  AU  Pasha  of 
Janina  (1740-1822).  Mustafa  Pasha  made 
(1831)  a  decisive  effort  to  shake  off  Turkish 
dominion  but  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  Reshid  at  Skadar  and  surrendered.  After 
that  disaster  Albania  came  definitely  under  the 
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Ottoman  sovereigrniy  but  the  liberty-loving 
Albanians  rose  in  rebellion  against  Itieir  op- 
pressors in  1833,  1836  and  1842.  The  Albanians 
in  the  south  followed  the  example  of  their 
northern  brothers  and  rebelled  in  1843  and 
1847,  but  were  mercilessly  suppressed  and 
crushed  by  Omer  Pasha.  Among  other  rebel- 
lions that  took  place  in  Albania  mention  must 
be  made  of  that  of  1872  when  the  Meredib 
joined  hands  with  the  Montenegrins  and  re- 
sisted stubbornly  Dervish  Pasha.  Stimulated 
by  the  Turkish  revolution  of  1908  and  the  des- 

■'  m  of  the  Young  Turks  the  powerful  Ma- 
li contributed  to  bring  about  the  Balkan 
(q.v.)  of  1912.  The  Balkan  allies  wished 
to  divide  Albania  among  themselves,  but  were 
opposed  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  At  Va- 
lona  28  Nov.  1912  Albania  was  declared  inde- 
pendent, a  provisional  government  was  set  up 
under  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  and  on  20  Dec.  1912 
the  l^ondon  Ambassadorial  Conference  of  the 
Great  Powers  acknowledged  the  autonomy  of 
Albania,  and  later  approximately  defined  the 
frontiers  and  appointed  Prince  William  of 
Wied  sovereign  (in  Albanian  "^M'pret,*  a  cor- 
ruption of  Imperator)  of  the  new  country,  to 
be  supported  by  an  International  Commission 
of  Control  of  six  members.  The  Prince  ar- 
rived in  Duraiio  7  March  1914,  but  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  tied  from  the 
country  with  most  of  me  members  of  the  com- 
mission. An  attempt  made  by  Essad  Pasha  to 
set  up  a  military  form  of  government  failed 
(S  Oct  1914)  and  Albania  fell  into  a  state  of 
anarchy.  On  25  Dec.  1914  the  Italians  captured 
Valona.  Had  the  new  principahly  survived  its 
area  would  probably  have  been  10,000  to  11,500 
square  miles  and  its  population  between  800,000 
and  850,000,  But  the  toUl  Albanian  population 
is  computed  to  1,700,000,  of  which  number  250,- 
000  live  in  Greece,  100,000  in  southern  Italy, 
while  many  thousands  live  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  European  Turkey. 

Itaocmge. —  Authorities   are   not   in  com- 

filete  accord  over  the  origin  of  the  Albanian 
anguage.  By  some  it  is  thought  to  be  the 
■"       '        '     ■  Pelasgs,    but    Gustav 


groups,  representing  the  ancient  lUyrian;  it  is 
found  not  only  in  Albania,  but  in  southern  Italy 
and  Sicily.  The  former  notion  that  its  afHnities 
were  prevailing  Greek  was  derived  from  the 
number  of  Greek  loan-words  in  its  southern 
branch,  the  Toskisb,  die  northern  and  the  more 
primitive  being  called  Gepish;  the  aifiliation  of 
the  whole  is  rather  to  Slavic  than  any  other. 
While  retaining  its  grammatical  structure,  its 
vocabulary  has  been  largely  transformed  by 
borrowing  from  its  neighbors ;  Latin  most,  then 
Greek,  Serbian  and  Turkish.  The  many  suffixes 
of  Latin  origin,  the  simple  and  compound  verbs 
made  in  accordance  with  Latin  models,  the 
formation  of  plurals  by  inflexion,  etc,  are  the 
best  proof  that  the  Allanian  language  has  been 
affected  most  by  Latin  influence.  It  has  al< 
most  no  literature,  except  folk  songs,  fables 
and  tales.  The  Gegish  use  the  Roman  alphabet, 
the  Tosldsh  the  Greek,  with  some  changes,  there 
being  no  common  written  alphabet.  Apart  from 
a  few  writings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  propa- 
ganda (Varibabhs  with  his  'Life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary')  mention  should  be  made  of  de  Rada's 


attempt  to  collect  Albanian  national  poetry  and 
rhapsodies  (19th  century).  In  the  most  recent 
times  Koustauban  Kristoforidhis  has  written 
a  grammar  of  the  Albanian  languages  and  en- 
deavored to  translate  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

Bibliorr^ihy. —  Consult  the  biblioKraphy 
compiled  ^  Manek,  Pekmezi  and  Stoti  (Vienna 
1909) ;  also  Legrand  et  Guys,  'Bibliographic 
Albanaise  du  XV  siicle  i  I'ann^e  1900>  (Paris 
1912);  Durham,  'Higli  Albania'  (London 
1909) ;  id.,  'The  Struggle  for  Scutari'  (Lon- 
don 1914)  ;  Grothe,  'Durch  Albanien  wnd  Mon- 
tenegro' (Munich  1913)  ■  GopfeviE,  'Das  Fur- 
stentum  Albanien,  seine  Ver^^genheit,  ethno- 
graphische  Verhaltnisse  politische  Lage  und 
Aussicht  fur  die  Zukunft'  (Berlin  IOHV;  Pea- 
cock, 'Albania,  the  Foundling  State  of  Europe' 
(London  1914) ;  Giberi,  'Les  pays  d'Albanie  et 
leur  histoire'  (Paris  1914)  ;  Wace  and  Thomp- 
son, 'The  Nomads  of  the  Balkans*  (London 
1914).  LangHiM  f.—  iiiklolicit,  'Albanesi&che 
Forschungen*  (Vienna  1870-71);  Meyer,  'Al- 
banesische  Studien'  (Vienna  1883-96) ;  id., 
'Albanesische  Grammatik'  (Leipzig  1888) ; 
Jokl,  'Studien  zur  Albanesischen  Etymologic 
imd  Wortbildungi  (Vienna  1911)  ;  Weigand, 
'Albanesische  Grammatik  in  Sudgegischen  Dia- 
lekt*  (Leiprig  1913)  ;  Lamberti.  Max  and  Pek- 
mezi,  'Lehr-und  Lesebuch  des  Albanesischen' 
(Vienna  1914)  ;  Blanchus,  'Dictionarium  Lat- 
ino-Epiroticum'  (Rome  1635)  j  Leccc,  'Osser- 
vazioni  grammaticali  nella  lin^a  albanese' 
(Rome  1716)  ;  Rossi,  *Vocabolano  italiano-epi- 
rodco'  (Rome  1866)  ;  id  'Vocabolario  della 
lingua  epirotica-italiana'  (Rome  1875)  ;  Kahn, 
'Albanesische  Studien'  (Jena  1854)  ;  Doion, 
'Manuel  de  la  langue  tchipe  ou  albanaise' 
(Paris  1879)  ;  Knstaforidhis,  'Gw/«ir»nj  T#t 
iiffarui^r  7A^m^>   (Constantinople  1882). 

Revised  by  WoisiAV  M.  Petsovitch, 
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berg-Gedem   family: 


She 


Aloysia,  Countess  of,  a  princess  of  the  Siol- 

"    •         '      -ly:   b.   1753;  d.  29  Jan.   1824 

1772  the   English   pretender 


(Hiarles  Edward  Stuart,  after  which  e. 
bore  the  above  title.  Her  marriage  was  im- 
fruitful  and  unhappy.  To  escape  from  the  bar- 
barity of  her  hust^nd  she  retired  in  1780  to  a 
cloister  and  afterward  to  the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law  at 

Alfieri,  to  whom,  _.  ..     ._  _    

husband,  she  was  privately  married.  Alfieri 
attributed  to  her  his  poetic  inspiration.  (See 
Alfieri),  She  died  at  Florence,  her  usual 
place  of  residence,  in  her  72d  year.  Her  ashes 
and  those  of  Alfieri  now  repose  under  a  com- 
mon monument  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce 
at  Florence. 

ALBANY,  Ga.,  dty  and  coun^seat  of 
Dougherty  County,  on  the  Albany  &  North 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Central  Ga.  antf  Plant  Sys* 
tern  railroads,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Flint  River,  about  175  miles  west  from  Savan- 
nah. The  city  has  large  manufacturinK  inter- 
ests in  lumber,  cotton,  bricks,  etc.,  ana  is  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  most  productive  agricul- 
tural regions  in  the  State.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  a  council  and  muntains  mnniapal 
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ALBANY,  Mo.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Gentry  County,  on  the  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  Rail- 
iray,  about  ES  miles  northeast  from  Kansas 
Cty.  The  Central  Christian  College  and  the 
Northwest  Missouri  College  are  situated  there. 
The  city,  first  settled  in  1845,  is  governed  by  a 
nu^or  and  council     Pop.  2,000. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y.,  State  capital  and  seat  of 
Albany  County,  on  the  ri^t  (west)  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  143  miles  north  of  New  York 
200  miles  west  of  Boston,  297  miles  east  of 
Buffalo.  Besides  its  political  importance  as  the 
capital,  its  commercial  and  manufacturing 
Status  is  high.  For  many  years  the  start- 
ing point  of  all  the  enoimous  eastern  travel 
and  traffic  to  the  West,  over  the  Erie  Canal 
(q.v.),  connecting  it  with  the  Great  Lakes  at 
Lake  Erie,  and  now  virtually  the  terminus  of 
the  new  Stale  Barge  Canal  System,  it  is  an  im- 
portant port  and  the  intersecting  i>oint  of  the 
great  western  as  well  as  northern  rail  and  water 
routes.  With  New  York  and  the  ocean  it  b 
contiected  by  the  imperial  Hudson,  of  which  it 
is  the  head  of  navigation  for  large  steamers 
(smaller  ones  going  on  to  Troy,  six  miles 
above).  The  Barge  C^nal  is  a  great  commer- 
cial advantage  and  will  soon  be  more  so;  while 
the  Champlain-Barge  Canal  gives  access  not 
only  to  western  Vermont,  but  to  the  Saint  Law- 
e  and  the  heart  of  Canada,  with  the  foreign 


Ontral  Railroad  system  (the  Adirondack  re- 
Bon,  Vermont  and  Canada)  and  that  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  with  the  western 
traffic  of  central  New  England  over  the  Boston 
&  Albany  branch  of  the  New  York  Central 
road,  the  Fitchburg  branch  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  ana  the  Rutland  Railroad. 
Trade  and  Hanufacturing. —  The  .through 
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I  leave  little  transshipment  to 


be  done  at  Albany,  but  the  city  still  re- 
mains an  important  passenger  centre,  and  is  the 
second  largest  express  and  the  turd  largest 
mail  transfer  pomt  in  the  United  States. 
Commerce  and  industries  are  conservative  and 
it  retains  much  of  both  given  it  by  its  position 
in  earlier  times  as  a  oistnbudng  point  and 
tenninal.  In  particular,  the  great  Canadian 
and  Adirondack  forests  to  the  north  have  made 
it  an  inunense  lumber  port.  Its  manufactures 
are  of  wide  and  well-known  importance,  the 
greatest  being  iron  goods, —  foundries  and 
stove  works, —  wood  and  brass ;  combined 
wood  and  metal,  as  carriages  and  wagons ; 
brick,  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs,  clothing  and 
knit  goods,  shoes,  flour,  tobacco  and  agars; 
and  brewery  products,  billiard  balls,  dominoes, 
checkers  and  embossed  blocks.  The  Uniteo 
States  census  (1914)  reported  477  manufactur- 
ing establishments  of  factory  grade,  employ- 
ing 11,405  persons,  of  whom  9,399  were  wage? 
earners  receiving  a  total  of  $5,652,000  in  wages. 
The  capital  employed  aggregated  $26,683,000 
and  the  value  of  the  output  $25,289,000;  the 
value  added  by  manufacture  being  $13,864,000. 
in  addition  there  are  also  the  extensive  car  and 
locomotive  shops  of  the  New  Yotk  (Central 
Railroad. 

Finance*.— The  assessed  valuation  of  real 
property  in  1917  was  $104,701,690  and  the  net 


public  debt  in  1910  was  $2,458,644.08.  The  an- 
nual and  municipal  outlay  is  about  $2,283,000^ 
of  which  $492,236  was  for  schools,  $244,885  for 
police  and  $250,610  for  the  fire  department. 
There  were  four  discount  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies with  aggregate  capital  of  $3,000,000,  and 
seven  savings  banks  with  a  surplus  (at  market 
value)  of  $4,621,941,  and  amount  of  deposits 
of  $83,973602.  Tax  rale  (1917)  per  $!(»  was 
$2.SlS  (includes  State,  county  and  city  taxes). 

Interior.—-  The  city  has  a  river  frontage  of 
little  over  four  miles  and  extends  west  about 
nine  miles,  from  a  narrow  alluvial  strip  often 
flooded  in  the  spring,  over  a  steep  rise  to  a 
sandv  tableland  150  to  200  feet  above  tidewater, 
divided  into  four  elevations  and  their  corre- 
sponding vallejrg.  It  has  97.5  miles  of 
Streets,  paved  with  granite,  asphalt  and  brick; 
gas  and  electric  li^t  plants;  and  about  42 
miles  of  electric  street  railways  witfain  its 
limits,  several  suburban  lines  running  to 
towns  at  a  distance,  centring  in  Albany : 
these  lines  reach  Troy,  Cohoes,  Saratoga, 
Glois  Palls,  Lake  George  and  Warrensbursfa 
in  the  north,  a  distance  of  71  miles;  Sand  Lake 
in  the  northeast,  a  distance  of  15  miles;  Sche- 
nectady, Amsterdam,  Johnstown  and  Glovers- 
ville  in  the  west,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  and 
Hudson  in  the  south,  a  distance  of  38  miles. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  two  railroad  and  foot 
bridges  and  one  wagon  bridge  to  Rensselaer 
(formerly   Greenbush).      The   water    supply  is 

Rrtly  taken  by  gravity  from  an  artificial  lake 
e  miles  west,  and  partly  pumped  from  the 
river,  with  a  public  filtration  system.  This  plant 
covers  20  acres  of  ground,  has  eight  filter-beds 
and  filters  15,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily. 
The  parks,  11  in  number,  contain  402  acres; 
the  larsest  is  Washington  Park  of  90  acres 
with  3  lake  1,700  feet  long.  This  park  contains 
the  celebrated  *BumsJ».  statue  by  Charles  Cal- 
verly,  and  the  bronze  and  TT>ck  fountain  *Moses 
at  the  Rock  of  Horeb,»  by  J.  Massey  Rhind, 
and  the  Soldiers'  ted  Sailors'  Uonument.  The 
three  cemeteries  cover  A40  acres.  President 
Arthur's  tomb  is  in  the  handsome  Rural  cem- 
etery of  280  acres,  situated  four  miles  north 
of  the  city. 

Buildings. —  The  ^rreat  show  butltUng  of 
Albany,  is  the  magnificent  capitol,  begun  in 
1871  and  continued  by  several  different  archi- 
tects at  a  total  outlay  to  date  of  some  $29,- 
000,000.  The  lack  of  unity  in  plan  makes  itself 
perceptible  both  in  looks  and  cost,  millions  have 
been  spent  in  alterations  and  reconstructions, 
and  some  of  the  mechanical  work  and  material 
have  been  poor.  It  is  of  Maine  granite,  in  the 
Renaissance  style;  is  300  x  400  feet  and  covers 
more  than  three  acres ;  it  occupies  a  most  . 
sightly  position  on  the  hillside  facing  the  river, 
and  including  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  capitol 
built  in  1806.  Besides  its  rooms  for  the  legis- 
lative bodies  and  officials  and  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, it  contains  manv  interesting  relics  of  the 
Revolution  and  CJvil  War.  The  grand  western 
staircase  in  the  western  end  of  the  building  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  staircase  in  the  world. 
Fire  nearly  destroyed  the  building  in  1911. 

The  State  House  and  the  Oty  Hall  face  the 
capitol ;  the  former  of  white  marble  and  the 
latter  of  red  sandstone  with  grand  campaniles 
and  Romanesque  doorways.  The  custom-house 
and  post-office  are  in  the  govemment  building 
at   the    foot  of    State  street.     Among  other 
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bnildings  are  tbe  County  courthouse ;  the  Stale 
armoriea;  the  old  Schuyler  Mansion,  once  used 
as  an  orphan  asylum,  but  dedicated  in  1917  as 
an  historical  monument;  the  Albany  Institute 
and  Historical  and  Art  Society,  containiag  many 
archives  of  Albany  history:  the  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck;  tbe  Delaware  and  Huasan  building;  and 
the  new  High  School.  In  1S?3  the  second 
Van  Rensselaer  manor-house,  built  1765,  was 
removed  to  the  Williams  College  campus,  of 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

Religion,  Education,  Etc— Albany  is  the 
seat  of  bom  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishoprics,  and  has  74  churches. 
Very  notahle  are  the  cathedrals  of  the  Immacu- 
late ConceptioD  (R.  C)  and  All  Saints  (P.  E.). 
Saint  Peter's  Church  (P.  E.)  is  reputed  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  ot  the  French  Gothic  gpe 
of  architecture  in  the  United  States.  Hie 
Madison  Avenue  and  First  Reformed  churches 
were  organized  in  1642,  incorporated  in 
1720  and  continued  as  one  church  until  1799, 
when  separate  edifices  were  built;  these  two 
churches  cmttinned  under  one  government  tu- 
til  181S. 

The  State  Education  Buittfing  is  cxceed- 
^dy  attractive,  four  stories  and  basement 
The  materials  used  on  the  front  and  ends 
are  for  tbe  most  part  white  marble,  terra  cotta 
and  dark  granite  The  buildiiw  contains  offices 
for  the  Board  of  Re^ts  and  Department  ot 
Education,  Uie  State  Library,  with  an  attractive 
reading  room,  and  a  stock  room  capable  of  ac- 
cwnmodating  2,000,000  volumes,  the  State  Li- 
brary School,  and  tbe  State  Museum, 
which  contains  the  State  collections  in  geol' 
ogy,  mineralogy,  paleontolo^,  ardueoTogy, 
botany  and  xooioW.  There  is  also  a  large  aodi- 
torinm  in  the  bmlding.  Several  large  and  at- 
tractive mural  paintings  adorn  the  walls. 

The  pubHc  school  property  is  valued  at 
nearly  R000,000.  Other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  the  law  and  medical  departments  of 
the  Union  University  at  Schenectady  (origin- 
ally independent  aAdemies  of  1851  and  1839), 
Albany  Academy,  the  State  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Saint  Agnes  School,  the  Albany  Female 
Academy  and  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart; 
also  the  Dudley  Observatory  and  the  Bender 
Hygienic  Laboratory.  Albany  has  a  fine  city 
hospital  built  in  1899  on  the  pavilion  plan  and 
covering  16  acres  with  ISftOiX)  feet  of  floor 
space;  Ute  Homcepathic  and  Saint  Peter's  hos- 
pitals; the  Albany  penitentiary,  datinj^  from 
1848  — from  three  to  four  hundred  prisoners 
a  year  are  confined  in  this  institution. 

Govenunent, —  Biennial  mayor;  city  cottn- 
cil,  the  president  elected  at  large,  the  aldermen 
.  by  wards;  and  boards  constituted  as  follows; 

(1)  Finance,  comptroller,  treasurer  and  a  board 
of  estimate  composed  of  the  mayor,  comp- 
troller, corporation  comiael,  president  of  the 
common  council,  dty  en^eer  and  treasurer; 

(2)  Public  Works,  conuniBsioncr  who  appoints 
superintendents  of  waterworks  and  parks ; 
dty  engineer;  a  board  of  contract  and  supply; 

(3)  PuDlic  Safety,  commissioner  who  appouts 
chiefs  of  police  and  fire  departments  with  their 
subordinates  and  a  health  officer  with  assist- 
ants; (4)  Public  Instruction,  three  commis- 
sioners of  education,  term  six  years,  who  ap- 
point superintendent  of  schools  and  teachers; 
(5)  Assessment  and  Taxation,  four  assessors, 
two  elected  every  two  years  for  a  term  of  four 


justice  who  holds  office  six  years  and  three  dty 
court  justices;  (8)  Law,  corporation  counsel, 
assistant  and  subordinates.  Of  these  oflidals, 
the  comptroller^  treasurer,  assessors  and  police 
and  city  court  justices  are  elected.  All  others 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

Population,— (1800)  5,289,  (1820)  12,630, 
(1840)  33^721,  (1860)  62,367.  (1880)  90,758, 
(1890)  94,923,  (1900)  94,151,  (1910)  100,253. 
(1917)  109,843. 

Hutory. —  Albany,  as  an  old  frontier  town 
and  stratefpc  post  against  the  French  settle- 
ments in  the  18th  century  wars,  is  of  much 
historic  interest  Next  to  Jamestown,  Va.,  and 
Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  it  was  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  me  Union;  if  the  13  colonies  only  are 
included,  and  Jamestown  thrown  out  as  de- 
serted since  1676,  it  may  perhaps  be  called  the 
oldest  whh  a  continuous  fife,  though  its  actual 
settlement  as  a  residence  is  later  than  Ply- 
mouth. (For  early  discovery,  see  America; 
Hunaoic;  V^lassaito)-  About  1S40  a  French 
tradtng-post  was  set  up_  there  for  a  time.  In 
1614  the  Dutch,  following  Hudson's  lead,  es- 
tablidied  a  factory  on  Castle  Island,  called  Fort 
Nassau,  in  1617  removed  to  the  mainland  and 
called  Beverwyck.  The  first  settlers  were  18 
Walloon  families  (Hu^enot  refugees  from 
Belgium — Peter  Kinmt  the  first  director- 
general  of  N«ir  Amsteroam,  was  a  Walloon), 
and  Fort  Orange  (Latiniied  Aurania)  was 
built  the  same  year  near  the  present  camtoL 
In  1626  a  war  with  the  Mohawks  forced  the 
temporary  abandonmoit  of  the  viltaee.  In 
1629  IGlltan  Van  Rensselaer,  having  obtained 
from  die  Dutch  government  a  large  land-grant 
near  by,  colonized  it  with  Dutch  settlers  and 
rented  the  land  to  them  as  patroon.  (See 
Amti-Rzht  Was;  Patsoon).  'This,  as  always, 
ended  In  a  chronic  dispute  over  the  extent  of 
his  IcRal  ri^ta  and  jurisdiction,  which  was  not 
settled  till  after  tiie  ownership  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  was  transferred  by  the  English 
conquest  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany 
(later  James  II)  after  whom  Fort  Orange  was 
renamed.  In  1686  it  recdved  a  dty  charter 
(its  bi-centennial  was  celebrated  in  lw6)  from 
Gov.  Thomas  Dongan;  its  first  mayor  (a^pcunt- 
ed  by  the  governor,  though  the  council  was 
elected)  was  Peter  Schuyler.  Tbe  English 
settlers  rapidly  increased,  but  Albany  was  long 
a  Dutch  dty.  In  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
it  was  a  stockaded  rendezvous,  arsenal  and 
hospital,  the  refuge  of  the  border.  In  1754  it 
was  the  meeting-place  of  the  first  Provindal 
Congress,  which  formed  ^a  plan  of  a  proposed 
union  of  the  several  colonies.*  (Sec  AiiANV 
CoNoiEss).  In  1777  it  was  Burgoyne's  objec- 
tive point,  where  he  was  to  meet  the  expedi- 
tions up  the  river  and  from  Canada.  After 
bein^  for  many  years  the  occasional  seat 
of  State  government,  it  became  tbe  permanent 
capital  in  1797,  the  centennial  of  which  it  cele- 
brated 6  Jan,  1897.  Its  ra^d  growth  bcmn 
with  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  IS2S, 
m^dng  it  the  terminal  for  western  business. 
Within  35  years  it  had  increased  five-fold.  In 
1S48  the  dty  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 

Bibliography,— Weise,  A.  J.,  'The  History 
of  the  City  of  Albany'  (Albany  1884)  ;  Mon- 
sell,  J.,  'The  Annals  of  Albany'   (10  vols,  AI- 
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bany  1850-59);  and  'Collections  on  the  City 
of  Albany)  (4  vols.,  Albany  1865-71^  ;  Howell, 
G.  R.,  and  Tenney,  J.,   *Bi-centenmal  History 


York  1886)  ;  Reynolds,  C,  'Albany  Chronicles* 
(Albany  1906) ;  and  a  sketch  in  Powell,  L.  P^ 
■Historical  Towns  of  the  Middle  States>  (New 


Enwrn  Tkisthas  Coft™, 
Secretary  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ALBANY,  Ore.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Linn  Coaaty,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Cowalli  &.  £.  railroads,  and  the  Willamette 
River,  about  25  miles  south  by  west  from  Sa- 
lem. The  dty  has  good  water-power  from 
the  Willamette  River,  and  has  lai^e  maaufac- 
turing  interests.  It  ^pa  both  gram  and  flour. 
Pop.  (1916)  8.000. 

ALBANY,  West  Australia,  in  Planugenet 
County,  on  lOne  George's  Sound  It  has  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  Australia  and  is  a  port 
of  call  for  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  & 
Oriental  Company.  It  is  a  consular  station  of 
the  United  States.     Fop.  about  3,600. 

ALBANY  CONGRESS,  an  assembly  of 
representatives  of  the  seven  northeni  Bntish- 
American  colonies  (Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Yoiic  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland),  called 
together  in  1754  by  the  British  government  to 
consult  la  regard  to  the  threatening  French 
war.  It  met  19  June,  and  two  plans  were  pro- 
posed: (1)  A  league  with  the  Five  Nations 
which  was  carried  out :  (2)  a  [iroposal  oSerea 
by  Franklin  for  a  political  union.  In  this  a 
common  president  was  proposed,  and  a  great 
council  representing  the  different  colonies. 
The  president  was  to  be  aiipointed  by  the 
Crown;  to  be  also  commander-in-chief,  to  com- 
mission all  civil  officers  and  appoint  all  military 
ones  and  have  a  veto  on  tne  council.  The 
council  was  to  consist  of  three-year  members, 
two  to  seven  from  each  colony;  not  to  be  ad- 
journed or  dissolved  or  ke^  over  six  weeks 
m  session  against  its  will ;  it  could  lay  taxes, 
maintain  troops,  build  forts,  nominate  civil 
officers,  manage  Indian  affairs  and  authorize 
new  settlements;  and  its  acts  were  to  be  valid 
unless  vetoed  within  three  years  by  the  Crown. 
This  plan  was  rejected  by  the  British  Crown 
because  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  colonies 
and  by  the  colonies  because  it  ^ve  too  much 
power  to  the  Crown.  The  si^ificance  of  this 
congress  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  stimulated  the 
union  of  the  colonies  which  was  afterward 
accomplished. 

ALBANY  REGENCY,  in  American  poUti- 


cal  hbtory,  the  nickname  of  a  powerful  group 
of  Democratic  leaders  in  New  York  Statt 
who  controlled  the  party  machinery  there  ana 


acted  together  for  influence  in  State  and 
donal  affairs  about  1820  to  1854.  The  name  was 
given  because  the  members  of  the  Regency 
either  Hved  near  the  capital  or  held  offices 
which  made  the  dty  their  headi]Uarters. 
Its  origin  and  essence  as  an  aristocracy 
of  "bosses^  lay  in  the  system  of  frequent 
eUctions  amoi^  a  democracj^  which  puts 
nominations  into  the  hands  of  professionals 
wbo  will  be  pud  in  some  shai>e,  creating  a 
pemvuient  standing  army  of  political  managers. 


The  Regency  was  the  unofficial  staff  of  this 
army  and  was  larger  than  in  other  States  from 
the  imperial  field  which  New  York  offered  for 
^reat  careers;  but  it  could  not  have  perpetuated 
Its  power  but  for  the  means  of  rewarding 
friends  and  punishing  enemies  eiven  it  by  the 
'spoils  system*  (a  name  derived  from  the  say- 
ii^  of  one  of  its  members,  William  L.  Marcy, 
in  1833,  that  'to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils*). 
While  personally  upright,  and  strong  oppo- 
nents of  corruption,  they  held  firmly  to  this,  the 
very  spring  of  corruption:  the  giving  or  t^dng 
away_  of  cffices,  the  use  of  public  contracts  for 
printing  or  other  work  or  supplies  etc.  That 
this  was  its  cement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  bitter  factional  split  of  1848  (see 
Babkbusneis)  had  given  the  other  party  this 
patronage  to  use  against  it,  the  Regency  was 
reduced  in  a  few  years  to  unorganized  indi- 
viduals. The  members  of  course  kept  themselves 
in  high  or  profitable  positions  according  to 
their  capacities  or  preferences;  several  alter- 
nating between  State  and  national  preferment 
but  never  neglecting  the  former  basis  even  in 
the  latter  service.  The  earliest  and  greatest 
leader  was  Martin  Van  Buren,  State  attomey- 
peneral.  United  States  senator  1821-28,  resign- 
ing to  become  governor  of  New  York,  Jack- 
son's secretary  of  state,  Vice-President,  Presi- 
dent. Others  were  William  L.  Marcy,  State 
comptroller,  judge  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court.  United  States  senator  1831,  reigning 
1833  to  become  governor  of  New  York,  Folk's 
secretary  of  war,  Pierce's  secretary  of  state; 
Silas  Wright,  congressman,  State  comptroller. 
United  States  senator  1833-44  (succeediiK 
Uarcy),  resigning  1844  to  become  governor  at 
New  York;  John  A.  Dix,  State  secretary  of 
state,  United  States  senator  184S-49,  Buchan- 
an's secretary  of  the  treasury,  again  governor 
of  New  York  1872-74;  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
Van  fiuren's  attomej^^eneral  and  acting  sec- 
retary of  war;  while  others  held  only  State 
ofiices,— Azariah  C.  FWb,  State  secretary  of 
state  and  afterward  twice  comptroller;  Edwin 


Croswell,  State  p^ter,  editor  of  the  Albany 
Argvs,    leading    Democratic    organ ;    Beoiai; 
Knower,  State  treasurer;  and  others  held 


offices, —  Dean  Richmond,  Roger  Skinner,  Peter 
Cagger,  Samuel  A.  Talcott,  etc.  Afterward 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Daniel  Manning  and  others 
of  high  stamp,  b^  sagacity  of  central  manage- 
ment, preserved  ux  a  manner  the  traditions  of 
the  older  group,  though  they  never  had  its 
patronage  to  use  for  discipline. 

ALBATROSS  (corrupted  from  Portug. 
alcatroe,  the  cormorant;  from  Ar.  al,  the; 
qadtu,  bucket,  on  account  of  its  pouch),  a  lar^, 
almost  exclusively  pelagic  bird  of  the  family 
DiomedtiAe,  a  feature  of  the  lonely  southern 
oceans.  They  are  rarely  seen  on  the  north  At- 
lantic, but  frequent  nearly  all  other  seas,  and 
are  never  seen  ashore  except  on  the  barren 
Antarctic  islands  where  they  breed.    They  hiive 

Keat  powers  of  fUght  and  follow  ships  for 
ig  distances  to  (ncK  up  oflal.  Their  appetites 
are  rapacious,  their  natural  diet  consisting  of 
any  fishes,  mollusks  or  other  animal  matter 
which  they  find  at  the  surface  of  the  water; 
they  do  not  dive.  Sailors  are  fond  of  them  and 
have  a  strong  superstition  against  killing  them. 
Like  their  allies,  the  petrels,  the  albatrosses 
have  three  fully-webbed  toes,  while  the  hind. toe 
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is  either  entirely  wanting  or  represented  by  a 
claw.  The  bill  of  an  albatross  is  (our  inches  or 
more  long,  very  thick  and  finished  by  a  power- 
ful hoolc  at  the  tip.  The  nostrils  open  from 
round  horizontal  tubes  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  bill,  but  at  its  base,  instead  of  together 
on  top  as  with  the  petrel.  The  wings  are  ex- 
tremely long  and  pointed,  the  tail  short  and 
somewhat  rounded.  The  feathers  of  the  body 
form  so  thick  a  coat  as  to  withstand  both  water 
and  severe,  long- continued  cold;  owing  to  the 
extreme  length  of  the  wing  the  number  of  flight 
feathers  on  it  is  greater  than  on  the  wing  of 
any  other  bird,  "^e  single  large  white  egg  of 
the  albatross  is  usually  hatched  on  the  bare 
earth.  Two  rather  small  species  of  albatross, 
the  short-tailed  (Diomedea  albatrus)  and  the 
black-footed  (Diomedea  nigripes),  occur  on  the 
western  coasts  of  North  America ;  these  are 
about  three  feet  long  and  seven  feet  across  the 
wings.  The  sooty  albatross  (Phcebetria  fuli- 
ginosa),  of  much  the  same  size,  belongs  broadly 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  are  from  seven  to 
nine  other  species,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
wandering  albatross  (Diotnedea  exulans^  of 
the  southern  oceans.  It  is  four  or  five  feet 
long  and  10  to  12  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings. 
Its  color  is  white,  with  black  bars  across  the 
wing  coverts  and  across  part  oE  the  back.  This 
is  probably  the  best  known  species  in  the  family. 
AL-BATTA'NI  (Mohauked  iBif  jAKoTns 
Swan),  Arab  astronomer  and  mathematician: 
b.  850;  d.  929.  He  began  his  astronomical  ob- 
servations at  Rakka  in  878  and  continued  them 
for  over  40  years.  In  pure  mathematics  he  also 
made  important  investigations.  He  used  the 
sine  of  an  angle  instead  of  the  chord  of  double 
the  angle,  computed  a  table  of  cotangents  and 
formulated  several  propositions  in  spherical  trig' 
onometry.  Plato  of  Tivoli  translated  his 
astronomical  works  under  the  title  'Mahometis 
Albatenii  de  Motu  Stellarum.*  This  work  made 
him  known  to  Europeans.  This  work  was  edited 
by  C  A.  Nallino  in  Arabic  and  Latin  and  pub- 
lished at  Milan  (1899).  Al-BatUni  corrected 
numerous  errors  of  astronomers;  he  gave  the 
length  of  the  tropical  year  as  365  days,  5  hours, 
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24  seconds ;  too  short  by  2 


ALBAY,  al-bl,  Philippine  Islands,  province 
in  the  southeast  of  Luzon,  and  the  richest  hemp- 
growing  district  on  the  island ;  area.  997  square 
miles ;  pop.  241,000.  It  has  yielded  as  much  as 
40,000  tons  of  hemp  in  a  season.  The  province 
contains  a  picturesque  volcano,  Mayon,  which 
has  had  several  destructive  eruptions,  the  last 
in  1888  In  January  1900  Brig.-Gen.  William  A. 
Kobbe,  United  States  Volunteers,  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  the  province  and  Catan- 
duanes  Island,  with  temporary  authority  over 
Samar  and  Leyle  Islands  for  the  purpose  of 
controUine  the  hemp-growing  country  and  occu- 
pj^ng  ana  opuiing  to  trade  the  various  hemp 
ports.  The  principal  towns  in  the  province  are 
Albay  (the  capital,  pop.  42,000),  Tivi,  Malinao, 
Tobaco,  Malilipot,  Ba^ca^,  Libog,  Legaspi, 
Manila,  Libon,  Polangui,  Ligao,  Oas,  Guinoba- 
tan,  Cagsaua  and  Camalig.  Vicol  is  almost  the 
exclusive  language  of  the  province.  The  indus- 
tries are  hemp^growing  (annual  value  $4,750,- 
217),  shipbuilding,  gold,  silver,  coal  and  iron 
mining. 


ALBKMAKLB,  The,  a  Confederate  ram, 
which  for  a  long  time  did  great  damage  among 
Union  shipping,  but  was  finally  destroyed  by 
W.  B.  Gushing  (q.v.),  who  was  entrusted  at 


,  ,      .  C,  on 

the  night  of  27  Oct  1864  entered  the  harbor  and 
succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  vessel  by  means  of 
3  torpedo.  The  Aibetnarle  was  rendered  com- 
pletely useless,  and  Gushing  obtained  lieutenant- 
commander's  rank  and  the  thanks  of  (Congress 
for  his  execution  of  the  exploit. 

ALBEHAKLB  SOUND,  a  shallow  and 
narrow  body  of  water  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  separated  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
low  sand  islands.  The  greatest  depth  is  atmut 
18  feet,  but  it  is  generally  so  shallow  as  to  be 
unnavigable  except  where  it  has  been  dredged. 
The  water  is  generally  fresh  and  ts  not  alTected 
by  the  tides.  It  extends  directly  west  from  the 
ocean  about  60  miles.  It  is  the  outlet  of  many 
of  the  streams  of  northeastern  North  Carolina, 
chief  of  which  are  the  Roanoke  and  (Jhowan. 

ALBBRONI,  alTja-rj/ne,  Giulio,  cardinal 
and  minister  of  the  fCing  of  Spain :  b.  Fircnjmola, 
Parma,  1664;  d.  Rome  1752.  He  soon  g^ned 
the  favor  of  powerful  patrons,  especially  the 
Duke  of  Vendome,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Paris  and  then  to  Spain,  the  Duke  being  ap- 
pointed generalissimo  of  ^e  armies  of  Philip  V, 
Having  made  himself  a  favorite  of  the  Spanish 
King,  he  rose  to  be  prime  minister,  became  a 
cardinal,  was  all-powerful  in  Spain  after  the 
year  1715  and  endeavored  to  restore  it  to  its 
ancient  splendor.  He  reformed  abuses,  created 
a  naval  force,  oi^nized  the  Spanish  Army  on 
the  model  of  the  French  and  rendered  (he  King- 
dom of  Sfuiin  more  powerful  than  it  had  been 
since  the  time  of  Philip  II. 

ALBERS,  Petnia  Henrictts,  (krman  eccl«- 
siaslical  historian  i  b.  Cranenburg.  Qeves,  Ger- 
many, 13  April  1856.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Gemert,  North  Brabant;  emi- 
grated with  his  family  to  Holland  in  1870  and 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1880.  After 
completing  his  studies  in  the  Jesuit  scholasti- 
cates  he  took  a  course  in  church  history  at 
Innsbruck  under  Ludwie  Pastor.  In  1896  he 
became  professor  of  church  history  at  the 
Jesuit  college  of  Maastricht  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Utrecht,  the  Leyden 
Literary  Society  and  of  the  administrative 
board  of  the  Historical  and  Arclueological  So- 
ciety of  the  Province  of  Limburg.  He  has  pub- 
lished; 'Het  Herstel  der  Hierarchie  in  de 
Nederlanden'  (2  vols.,  Nijmegcn  1904)  ;  'Hand- 
boek  der  Algemeene  Kerkgeschiedenis'  (2  vols,, 
ib.,  1905-07),  translated  into  French,  Latin. 
Spanish,  Italian  and  English;  'Levensgeschie- 
dcnis  van  Pater  Roothaan.'  He  was  a  col- 
laborator in  'Vivat's  Encyclopidie' :  'Neder- 
landsch  Biographisch  Woordenboek' ;  'Het 
Jaarboekje  van  Albcrdingk  Tbijm' ;  and  'Ar- 
chief  voor  de  Geschicdenis  van  het  Aartsbisdom 
Utrecht'  ;  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Studien. 

ALBERT,  Prince  (Albekt-Fkamcis-Ai;- 
gustus-Charles-Emmakuel),  Prince  of  Saxc- 
(^burg-Gotha  and  Prince  Consort  of  En^nd, 
second  son  of  Ernest  I,  Duke  of  Saxe-Cohurs, 
was  bom  at  the  Koscnau,  a  caatle  near  Cobiuft 
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on  25  Aug.  1819.  In  1837  he  entered  the  Uni- 
verstty  of  Bonn,  where  he  devoted  himself  lo 
the  studies  of  political  and  natural  science,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
music  and  painting.  On  leaving  the  university 
he  made  a  tour  through  the  chief  cities  of  Italy 
with  Baron  Stockmar.  On  10  Feb.  1840  he 
married  his  cousin,  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 
An  allowance  of  £30,000  a  year  was  settled  upon 
the  Prince,  who  was  naturalized  by  act  of  Par- 
liainent,  received  the  title  of  Royal  Highness  by 
patent,  was  made  a  field-marshal,  a  KnigUt  of 
the  Garter,  of  the  Bath,  etc.  Other  honors 
were  subsequently  bestowed  upon  him,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  title  of  Prince  Consort  (1857^. 
He  always  took  a  deep  and  active  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  peoi)k  in  general.  His  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  science  and  art  were  very 
onportant;  he  presided  over  the  commission  ap- 
pointed in  1841  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
rebuilding  the  houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
great  exhibition  of  1851  owed  much  of  its  suc- 
cess to  his  activity,  knowledge  and  judgment. 
He  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  14  Dec.  1861,  after 
a  short  illness.  A  collection  of  his  speeches  and 
addresses  was  published  in  1862.  A  biography 
of  the  Prince  l^  Sir  Theodore  Martin  has  been 
published  in  five  volumes  (London  1875-80). 

ALBERT  I,  King  of  the  Belgians :  Albert 
Leopold  Clement  Marie  Meinrad,  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony, Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  second 
son  of  Prince  Philip  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, and  Princess  Marie  of  Hohenzollern : 
b.  Brussels,  8  April  1875;  married  2  Oct  1900 
to  Eliiabeth,  Duchess  of  (in)  Bavaria,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Duke  Karl  Theodor,  the  phy- 
sician and  oculist.  They  have  three  children: 
(1)  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Brabant,  b.  3  Nov. 
1901 ;  (2)  Prince  Charles,  Count  of  Flanders, 
b.  id  Oct.  1903 ;  (3)  Princess  Marie  Jos*,  b.  4 
Auk.  1906. 

King  Albert  succeeded  Ms  uncle,  Leopold 
II  (d.  17  Dec  1909)  and  was  crowned  on  23 
Dec  1909.  The  condition  of  Belgium  at  that 
time  was  far  from  promising.  Leopold  II  had 
gone  to  his  grave  "unwept,  unhonour'd  and  un- 
sung.' His  profligate  vices,  ambitions  and  auto- 
cratic magnificence,  his  domestic  tyranny  and 
private  scandals  had  aroused  almost  universal 
indignation,  nowhere  stronger  than  in  his  own 
country.     In  addition,  tfae  Kongo  atrocities  per- 

Ktrated  in  his  name  and  with  his  knowledge 
d  lowered  the  repute  of  Belgium.  Hence  the 
new  King  inherited  sentiments  of  distrust, 
enmity  and  anger  at  home  and  abroad,  besides 
a  country  saddled  with  enormous  expenditures. 
A  barrier  of  estrangement  and  contempt  had 
grown  up  between  King  and  people;  it  was  the 
task  of  Albert  I  to  br^k  oown  that  barrier 
and  replace  it  t^  a  bond  of  democratic  sym- 
pathy and  confidence.  Like  his  uncle,  he  is  a 
man  of  great  stature  and  masterful  will ;  but 
there  the  resemblance  ends.  Before  he  had 
been  two  weeks  on  the  throne  his  people  re- 
alized that  something  essential  had  t>een  changed 
in  Belgium ;  that  the  "commonplace  virtues'  so 
constantly  disregarded  by  the  late  King  —  love 
of  children,  of  family  and  country,  honesty  and 
umfilicity  —  had  been  restored,  as  it  were  by 
magic,  into  tfae  scheme  of  national  life.  One 
of  the  KJn^s  actions  was  lo  allow  —  or  rather, 
invite  —  Pnncess  Louise,  Leopold's  eldest 
dauf^ter,   to   return  to   Belgium,  whence   her 
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father's  wrath  had  expelled  her.  He  also  au- 
thorized Leopold's  youngest  daughter,  Princess 
Clementine,  to  marry  Prince  Victor  Napoleon 
—  a  love  romance  wiiich  her  father  had  sternly 
opposed.  IGng  Albert  quickly  gave  proof  of 
his  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
in  Uieir  labor  and  their  pleasures;  in  the  sym- 
pathetic encouragement  he  extended  to  art,  lit- 
erature, science  and  industry  —  alt  subj  ects 
treated  with  contemptuous  inmlference  by  his 
predecessor.  He  reduced  the  royal  court  cere- 
monials and  etiquette  to  their  lowest  expres- 
sion ;  with  his  consort  he  moved  amoo^  his 
people  with  an  easy,  unpretentious  friendliness, 
qualified  by  a  natural  modesty  almost  akin  to 
bashfulness.  He  abolished  Leopold's  custom  of 
driving  through  the  streets  surrounded  by 
loadea  rifles  and  pistols.  The  success  of  his 
endeavors  to  win  public  confidence  was  not, 
however,  the  result  of  mere  tactful  good  nature, 
but  of  deep  understanding,  systematic  study 
and  first-band  knowledge.  He  had  been  trained 
in  sociology  and  economics'  by  his  father;  as 
heir  presumptive  for  18  years  (since  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  in  Iwl)  he  strove  to  learn 
facts  for  himself  regarding  the  life  and  labor 
of  the  people.  With  this  object  he  worked  in 
the  mines,  drove  railway  engines  and  generally 
mixed  with  the  working  classes  in  all  their 
activities.  In  the  guise  of  a  newspaper  reporter 
he  had  visited  the  principal  ports  and  shipyards 
of  Europe,  and  in  1898  traveled  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  made  a  study  of  our  railroad 
methods  with  the  assistance  of  the  late  James 
J.  Hill.  Some  months  before  his  accession  he 
returned  from  an  extensive  tour  through  the 
Belgian  Kongo  and  plainly  opened  his  mind  on 
the  necessity  for  reforms  to  his  royal  uncle, 
who,  it  is  said,  never  spoke  to  him  a^in. 

On  his  accession  King  Albert  ordered  the 
release  of  2,500  prisoners  detained  for  minor 
ofienses.  He  attended  the  funeral  of  Kiu; 
Edward  in  London  (May  1910)  and  a  week 
later  with  the  Queen  was  in  Berlin  and  Pots- 
dam, receiving  expressions  of  the  good-will  of 
the  German  people  and  their  ruler.  As  the 
Kaiser  was  indisposed  at  the  time,  the  Imperial 
Crown  Prince  acted  as  host.  In  the  crificial 
speeches  peculiar  stress  was  laid  on  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries 
and  the  absence  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of 
Germany  to  annex  Belgium.  On  25  Oct.  WW 
the  German  Elmperor  and  Empress  and  their 
daughter  visited  Brussels.  At  the  state  banquet 
that  night  the  Emperor,  replying  to  the  icing's 
French  speech,  spoke  in  (jerman  —  which  few 
of  those  present  understood  —  and  said^  in  con- 
clusion, *.  .  .  that  your  Majesty's  reign  may 
spread  happiness  and  prosperity  in  your  Royal 
House  and  among  your  people,  is  the  wish 
which  arises  from  the  deepest  depth  of  my 
heart,  and  with  which  I  cry.  Long  live  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.     Hurrah  !* 

Long  before  he  was  called  to  the  throne.  King 
Albert  had  resolved  to  remedy  a  serious  defect 
in  the  equipment  of  his  country:  Belgium  had 
a  great  overseas  trade  and  the  second  port  in 
Europe,  namely,  Antwerp:  but  its  merchandise 
was  carried  in  foreign  snips,  mainly  English 
and  German,  not  only  a  source  of  commercial 
weakness,  but  also  a  political  menace.  The  Ger- 
mans were  gradually  acquiring  a  predominant 
influence  in  Antwerp,  capturing  the  chamber  of 
e,  the  manne  insurance  business,  the 
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control  of  the  banks,  possession  of  the  naviga- 
tion companies,  ship-broking,  etc.,  etc.  To  alter 
this  he  had  decided  on  a  Belgian  mercantile 
marine  and  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
a  shipping  scheme  was  put  forward,  by  which 
a  new  service  to  South  America,  and  one  to  the 
Kongo  were  established  with  a  capital  of  S2,000,- 
000,  of  which  J800,000  was  supplied  by  the 
Woermann  Line  of  Hamburg  and  the  British 
Elder-E)empster  Company.  In  1911  two  new 
steamer  services  were  started  to  Brazil  —  from 
Ghent  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  from  Antwerp 
to  Brazilian  and  River  Plate  ports.  Despite 
labor  troubles,  election  riots  ana  political  strife, 
King  Albert  and  his  government  introduced  a 
Diunber  of  useful  reforms,  including  free  and 
compulsory  education,  equal  rights  for  the 
Flemish  and  French  languages,  and  a  scheme 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 

The  great  world  conflict  turned  the  eyes  of 
the  world  upon  the  little  kingdom  and  its  mon* 
arch;  the  tragedy  of  Belgium  became  the  cen- 
tral star  in  a  lurid  constellation  of  tragedies. 
In  a  few  days  Albert  I  was  a  king  without  a 
countrv.  Only  four  and  a  half  years  earlier 
he  haa  uttered  these  words  in  Brussels :  'Bel- 
dam is  mistress  of  her  destiny.  .  .  .  Bel^um 
IS  rich  and  happy. .  .  .*  Perhaps  the  first  vision 
of  coining  disaster  was  conveyed  to  King  Al- 
bert as  early  as  November  1913,  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  German  Emperor  himself,  in 
an  interview  at  which  von  Mohke,  chief  of  the 
General  StatT,  was  also  present.  The  report  of 
that  interview  first  saw  the  light  in  the  French 
Yellow  Book  published  in  December  1914  (see 
War,  European  —  Diplomatic  Histoby).  Thus 
the  year  before  the  war  King  Albert  knew 
that  the  storm  would  ere  long  burst  over  his 
country,  for  von  Moltke  had  prophesied  to  hint 
the  "irresistible  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
whole  German  people  will  be  carried  away 
when  that  da^  comes.'  Though  he  had  no 
passion  for  military  gloiy,  though  all  his  bapes 
centred  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment  of  his  country,  King  Albert  unhesl* 
tatingly  rejected  the  German  demand  for  a 
free  passage  throng  Belgium  and  mustered 
bis  forces  to  resist  invasion.  He  had  studied 
the  art  of  war  with  the  same  thoroughness  that 
he  gave  to  all  his  tasks;  his  own  military  train- 
ing began  at  the  age  of  17.  Unfortunately,  the 
"anny  reorganization  was  barely  half  completed 
when  the  challenge  came.  German  troops  were 
already  on  Belgian  soil  when  he  made  a  'su- 
preme appeal'  for  the  diplomatic  intervention 
of  Great  Britain.  At  7  oclock  the  same  night 
the  British  ambassador  in  Berlin  presented  the 
ultimatiun.  The  heroism  of  the^Bel^ans  and 
their  King  was  not  in  vain ;  their  spirited  re- 
sistance held  the  avalanche  long  enough  to 
enable  the  French  and  British  to  complete  their 
mobilization  and  preparations  for  the  victory 
of  the  Marne.  After  the  fall  of  Antwen)  Che 
Belgian  government  withdrew  to  Le  Havre, 
France  (13  Oct.  1914).  During  the  war  Albert 
shared  all  the  dangers  of  the  field  with  his 
heroic  army,  defending  ihc  remnant  of  his  king- 
dom, a  comer  of  West  Flanders.  See  War, 
European. 

ALBERT,  First  Duke  of  Prussia,  and  the 
last  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  son 
of  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Ansbach  and  Bai- 
reuth,  and  grandson  of  Albert  Achilles,  Elector 
of  Brandenburg;  b.  17  May  1490;  d.  20  March 


1S68.  He  was  educated  under  the  care  of  Ard»- 
bishop  Hermann  of  Cologne.  He  accompanied 
Maximilian  I  in  his  expedition  against  Venice. 
In  1511  he  was  chosen  by  the  Teutonic  Knights 
grand  master  of  their  order.  Being  the  son  of 
Sophia,  the  sister  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland, 
and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  powerful 
German  families,  the  Knights  hoped  b^  his 
means  to  be  freed  from  the  feudal  superiority 
of  Poland  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  empire.  Being  recogniied  by  Poland  he 
proceeded  to  Konigsberg  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment in  1512.  He  refused  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Poland,  which  the  previous  grand 
master  had  evaded,  and  prepared  for  resistance. 
In  1520,  after  protracted  negotiations,  Sigis- 
mund Bttemptea  to  enforce  submission  by  an 
invasion  of  the  territories  of  the  order,  but  the 
coutcBt  was  without  decisive  result  and  in  the 
following  year  a  truce  of  four  vears  was  agreed 
to  at  Thorn.  Albert  vpeared  before  the  Im- 
perial Diet  at  Nurembei^  as  a  German  prince 
of  the  empire  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  other 
princes  in  his  struggle  wainst  the  Poles.  He 
failed  in  this  object  ana  soon  after  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In  order  to 
preserve  his  possessions  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  Poland,  he,  at  Luther's  advice,  had  himself 

eroclaimed  secular  [hike  of  Prussia  and  placed 
imself  under  Che  sovereignty  of  Sigismund. 
He  earnestly  sought  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  duchy,  established  the  ducal  library,  founded 
the    University    of    Konigsbeig    in    1544    and 

Kthered  about  his  person  many  literan  men. 
1527  he  married  Doroihea^daughter  of  Fred- 
erick, King  of  Denmark.  The  latter  years  of 
his  reign  were  troubled  with  many  intrigues, 
foreign  and  domestic;  in  1532  he  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  but  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting his  succession  to  his  son.  Consult 
Lohmeyer,  'Herzog  Albrecht  von  Preussen' 
(Danuic  1890)  and  Tschakert,  'Herrog  Al- 
brecht von  Preussen>  (Halle  18M). 

ALBERT  I,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
sumamed  the  Bear,  from  bis  heraldic  emblem, 
was  the  son  of  Otto  the  Rich,  Count  of  Ballen- 
stadt ;  d.  1 170.  As  Marquis  of  Lusatia  he  served 
the  Emperor  Lothaire  with  credit  in  lus  war 
with  Bohemia.  The  Diet  afterward  withdrew 
Lusatia  from  him,  but  the  Emperor  for  further 
services  conferred  on  him  in  1134  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Brandenburg.  In  1136-37  he  made 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  the  Wends,  who 
disturbed  his  government,  and  checked  their 
disorders.  In  1138  the  Emperor  Conrad  con- 
ferred on  him  the  duchy  of  Saxony^ of  which 
he  had  deprived  Henry  the  Proud.  This  led  to 
a  war  with  Henry,  in  which  Albert  was  deprived 
of  Brandenburg,  but  was  restored  by  an  armis- 
tice negotiated  by  the  ecclesiastical  electors.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  (1139)  he  reassiuned  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Saxony.  A  comtnnation  was 
then  formed  against  him,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  reduced  him  to  ex- 
tremities. Peace  was  concluded  in  1142.  Albert 
resigned  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  was  raised 
to  an  immediate  fief  of  the  empire.  He  arauired 
at  the  same  time  by  inheritance  from  Przibislas, 
a  Vandal  king  who  had  taken  his  name  in  bap- 
tism, the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder.  He  made  his  new  possessions  a  fief  of 
the  empire  and  in  order  the  better  to  guard 
them   removed  his  residence  to  Brandenburg. 
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In  1148  he  led  an  expedition  into  Pomerania 
and  ID  the  fotlowioK  year  induced  the  duke  af 
that  country  to  embrace  Christianity.  In  IISO 
he  was  raised  to  the  electoral  dignity.  In  1157 
he  made  a  third  expedition  against  the  Wenib, 
con<]uered  their  country  and  colonized  it  with 
agriculturists  from  GennjUty,  Holland  and  Zea< 
land.  In  1164  he  went  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Another  war  brcdce  out  between  him 
aad  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  which  was  termt' 
nated  to  the  advantage  oi  the  latter  in  1168  by 
ihe  mediation  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  In 
1169  Albert  remitted  his  estates  to  his  son.  The 
□risin  of  Berlin,  Koln,  Aachen  on  the  Elbe  aad 
other  towns  ia  attributed  to  the  colonies  fonnded 
by  him.  Consult  Heinemann,  'Albrecht  der 
Bar>   (Darmstadt  1864). 

ALBERT  I,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  after- 
ward Emperor  of  Germany;  b.  1248;  d.  1  May 
1308;  son  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  who  had 
a  short  time  before  his  death  attempted  to 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son.  But 
ibe  electors,  tired  of  his  power  and  emboldened 
by  his  age  and  infirmities,  refused  his  request 
and  indefinitely  postponed  the  election  of  a 
King  of  the  Romans  (the  title  of  the  desig- 
nated successor  of  the  Emperor^.  After  the 
death  of  Rudolpl^  Albert,  who  mherited  only 
the  military  qualities  of  his  father,  saw  his 
hereditary  possessions,  Austria  and  Styria,  rise 
up  in  rebellion  against  him.  He  quelled  by 
force  this  revolt  which  his  avarice  and  sever- 
ity had  excited;  but  success  increased  his  pre- 
sumptioii.  He  wished  to  succeed  Rudolph  in 
all  his  dignities,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  the  Diet  seized  the  insignia  of  the 
empire.  This  act  of  violence  induced  the  elec- 
tors to  choose  Adolphus  of  Nassau  Emperor. 
The  disturbances  which  had  broken  out  against 
him  in  Switierland,  and  a  disease  which  de- 
prived him  of  an  eye,  made  him  more  humble. 
He  delivered  up  the  insignia  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Emperor.  Adol- 
phus, after  a  reign  of  six  vears,  tost  the 
regard  of  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
Albert  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  A  battle 
ensued  near  Gellheim,  in  which  Adolphus  fell 
by  the  hand  of  his  adversary.  The  last  barrier 
had  fallen  between  Albert  and  the  supreme 
power,  but  he  was  conscious  of  having  now  an 
opportiiDity  of  displaying  his  magnanimity. 
He  voluntarily  resigned  Uic  crown  conferred 
on  him  by  the  last  election,  3nd  aa  he  had  an- 
ticipated was  re-elected.  His  coronation  took 
tiacc  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  August  1298,  and 
e  held  his  first  Diet  at  Nuremberg  with  the 
utmost  splendor. 

.  But  a  new  stonn  was  gathering  over  him. 
The  Pope,  Boniface  VIII.  denied  the  r^t  of 
the  eleaors  to  deprive  Adolphus  of  the  impe- 
rial dignity  aad  bestow  it  t^on  one  who  Had 
caused  the  death  of.  the  legitimate  sovereign. 
He  accordingly  summoned  Albert  before  him 
to  ask  pardon  and  submit  to  such  penance  as 
he  should  dictate;  he  forbade  the  princes  to 
acknowledge  him  and  released  them  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  archbishop  of  Mainz 
from  a  friend  became  the  enemy  of  Albert  and 
joined  the  party  of  the  Pope,  On  the  other 
hand,  Albert  formed  an  alliance  with  Philhi  le 
Bel  of  France,  secured  the  neutrality  of  Sax- 
ony and  Brandenburg,  and  by  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion  into   the   electorate  of   Mainz   forced  the 


archbishop  not  only  to  r^ounce  his  alliance 
with  the  Pope,  -but  to  form  one. with  him  for 
the  live  ensuing  years.  In  April  1301  Boni- 
face forbade  all  submission  to  Albert  until 
he  would  go  to  Rome  and  repair  his  crimes. 
The  next  year  Albert  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Pope,  in  which  he  again  showed  the 
duplicity  of  his  character.  He  broke  his  al- 
liance with  Philip,  acknowledged  that  the  West- 
em  Empire  was  a  grant  from  the  Popes  to  the 
emperorsj  that  the  electors  derived  tfieir  right 
of  choosing  from  the  see  of  Rome  and  prom- 
ised to  defend  with  arms  the  rights  of  the 
Pope  whenever  he  should  demand  it,  against 
any  one.  As  a  reward  Boniface  excommuni- 
cated Philip,  proclaimed  him  to  have  forfeited 
his  crown  and  gave  the  kingdom  of  France  to 
Albert.  Philip  in  revenge  annoyed  and  per- 
secuted the  Pope. 

Albert  was  engaged  in  unsuccessful  war* 
with  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Hungary, 
Bohemia  and  Thuringia,  While  preparing  to 
revenj^  a  defeat  which  he  had  suffered  in 
Thunngia  he  received  the  news  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Swiss  and  saw  himself  obliged  to  direct 
his  forces  thither.  The  revolt  of  Umerwalden, 
Schwyt  and  Uri  had  broken  out  1  Jaa  1308. 
Albert  bad  not  only  foreseen  this  conseouence 
of  his  oppression  but  desired  it,  in  order  to 
have  a  pretense  for  subjugating  Switzerland 
entirely  to  himself.  A  new  act  of  injustice, 
however,  put  an  end  to  his  ambition  and  hfe. 
Suabia  was   the   inheritance   of   John,   the  I 


of  bis  yoimger  brother  Rudolf  John  had 
repeatedly  asserted  his  right  to  it,  but  in  vain. 
Wien  Albert  set  out  for  Switzerland  John  r 


ncwed  hb  demand,  which  was  contenqrtuously 
rejected  by  Albert.  John,  in  revenge,  con- 
Spired  with  his  governor.  Walter  of  Escfaen- 
bach,  and  three  friends  against  the  life  of  Al- 
bert. The  conspirators  took  advantage  of  the 
moment  when  the  Emperor,  on  his  way  to 
Rheinfelden,  was  separated  from  his  train  by 
die  river  Reuss,  and  assassinated  him. 

ALBERT,  Peter  Paul,  German  archivist: 
b.  Steinbach,  Baden.  29  Jan.  1862.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  universities  of  Frdburg,  Wun- 
burg  and  Munich.  In  1899-93  he  was  assistant 
archivist  of  the  Grand-Ducal  General  Public 
Archives  in  Karlsruhe  and  in  1897  became 
archivist  at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Baden  Historical  Commission 
and  has  published:  'Matthias  Ddring>  (1889); 
<(rtschichte  der  Stadt  RadolfzelP  (1896); 
'Steinbach  b.  Mudan'  (1899)  ;  <BadenZwischen 
Neckar  und  Main'  (1901);  <Dic  (Jeschicht- 
schreihung  der  Stadt  Freiburg'  (1912)  ; 
<Schloss  Burgheim  am  Rhein>  (1904);  'Die 
Schiller  von  Herdem'  (1905) ;  'Die  Oden- 
waldbahn  Mo5bach-Mudan>  (1906) ;  'Die 
Sehneeburg  ob  Ebringen'  (1909);  'Der  Meis- 
ter  E.  S.>  (1910).  He  is  editor  of  the  Frri- 
burgtr  Mimsterbldtter  and  the  Fre^mrger 
Zeitschrift  fir  Gesehichte  —  Allirtums-tnid 
Volkskunde. 

ALBERT.    See  Ancre. 

ALBERT  COAL.     See  Albehtiti. 

ALBERT  LEA,  Minn.,  coimty-seat  of  Free- 
bom  County,  on  the  Chicago  M.  &  Sl  P.,  the 
Burlington,  C.  R-  &  N.  and  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  L.  railroads,  about  100  mites  south  of 
St.  Paul  and  10  miles  north  of  the  boundary 
of  Iowa.     The  presence  of  many  lakes  and  ai- 
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tesian  wells  of  ciulybeate  waters  make  the 
city  and  newtiborhcNMl  a  popular  summer  re- 
sort. It  is  tne  market  town  for  a  large  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  region,  is  noted  for  its 
State  creamery  and  has  considerable  manu- 
facturing interests.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Pres- 
byterian college  for  women  and  a  Lutheran 
Academy.    Pop.  (1910)  6,192;  (1916)  12,000. 

ALBERTA,  al-biir'ta,  Canada,  a  north- 
western province.  A  part  of  the  present  area 
of  the  province  was  in  1882  given  territorial 
status  and  called  Alberta  in  honor  of  H.  R.  H. 
Princess  Louise  Caroline  Alberta,  daughter  of 

gueen  Victoria  and  wife  of  the  Marquis  of 
orne,^th  Duke  of  Argyle,  at  that  time  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada,  The  country  was 
sparsely  settled,  what  white  population  there  was 
being  chiefly  in  the  south  and  engaged  in 
ranching.  For  upwards  of  15  years  little 
change  took  place,  but  subsequent  to  1896  a 
vigorous  immigration  policy  was  instituted  and 
settlers  flowed  in.  By  the  autonomy  acts  of 
1905  the  old  territones  stretching  from  the 
western  boundary  of  Manitoba  to  the  Rockies 
were  erected  into  the  two  provinces  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta.  The  boundaries  given 
to  the  btter  were  the  49th  parallel  — the  Unit- 
ed Slates  frontier  — to  the  south,  the  60th 
parallel  to  the  north,  the  4th  meridian  to  the 
east  and  British  Columlua  to  the  west.  This 
vast  area  of  253,540  square  miles  is  750  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  at  its  broadest  part 
400  miles  from  east  to  west  Though  some- 
what unaller  than  Texas,  Alberta  is  more 
(ban  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  considerably  more  extensive  than 
France  or  Germany. 

Physical  Featam.—  Alberta  is  a  vast 
plateau  ranging  from  1,000  to  3,500  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  land  lies  higher  in  the  south 
and  falls  away  toward  the  north.  The  coun- 
try is  well  watered,  both  the  great  Mackenzie 
and  Saskatchewan  river  systems  taking  their 
rise  within  the  province.  The  Saskatchewan 
system,  with  its  north  and  south  branches, 
drains  Alberta  approximately  from  the  Eld- 
monton  district  to  the  American  boundary, 
while  the  northern  half  of  the  province  is 
watered  by  the  various  rivers  which  ultimately 
combine  to  make  u^  the  Mackenzie.  The 
chief  streams  flowii^  into  the  south  branch  of 
the  Saskatchewan  are  the  Belly,  Old  Man,  Saint 
Mary's,  Bow  and  Red  Deer,  while  into  the 
north  branch  debouch  the  Clearwater,  the  Bat- 
tle, the  Sturgeon,  the  Vermilion  and  other 
smaller  streams.  The  northern  section  of  the 
province  is  drained  by  three  great  waterw&ySi 
the  Athabasca,  Peace  and  Hay,  which,  united 
on  issuing  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  become  the 
Mackenzie.  Lakes  also  abound,  especially  in 
the  northerly  part  of  the  province.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Gull,  Buffalo,  Wabamun,  Saint  Anne,  La 
Biche,  Claire  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  Some 
of  these  are  considerable  bodies  of  water, 
Claire  and  Lesser  Slave  cover  respectively  40S 
and  480  square  miles  and  Lake  La  Biche  has 
an  area  of  over  100  square  miles.  Most  of 
these  lakes  teem  with  fish  —  the  whitefish  of 
the  northern  lakes  being  much  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  diet  Mention  should  be  made  of 
two  small  lakes  that  enjoy  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  beauty  — Lake  Louise  in  the  Bow 


Pass  through  the  Rockies  and  Lake  Maligne 
in  the  Yellowhesd  Pass.  While  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  is  characterized  by  vast 
treeless  praines,  the  central  section  has  be«i 
aptly  described  as  a  park-like  country,  prairie 
and  wooded  districts  being  intenningled.  As 
one  goes  farther  north,  prairie  again  becomes 
predominant. 

Climate —  Alberta  has  a  continental  climate, 
warm  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  In 
the  former  season  the  thermometer  frequently 
registers  90"  during  the  daytime,  but  the  nights 
are  always  cool.  The  distribution  of  Beat 
varies  little  as  re^rds  latitude.  At  Fort  Ver- 
milion (lat.  58°  2ff)  the  mean  summer  tempera- 
ture is  61°;  at  Dunyegan  (lat  55°  56')  60*;  at 
Edmonton  (lat  53'  33')  61";  at  Calgary  (lat 
51'  r)  and  Cardston  (lat  49°  12*)  59°.  This 
equality  of  heat  seems  the  more  extraordinary 
when  It  is  remembered  that  Fort  Vermilion 
and  Clardston  with  two  degrees  difference  in 
mean  summer  temrierature  are  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction  roughly  700  miles  apart 
It  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that 
owing  to  its  northerly  latitude  the  summer 
days  are  very  long  in  Alberta.  These  are  ac- 
companied with  a  correspondingly  Urge  amount 
of  sunshine,  which  facilitates  the  rapid  growth 
of  field  crops  and  vegetation  of  all  tdnas.  At 
midsummer  there  are  18  hours  of  sunshine. 
In  winter  the  weather  is  cold,  but  as  the  at- 
mosphere, owing  to  the  altitude,  is  dry,  low 
temperatures  are  easily  supported.  In  southern 
Alberta  the  winters  are  much  modified  by  the 
warm  chinook  winds  which,  crossing  the  moun- 
taiiis  from  the  Pacific,  briiw  in  their  train 
periods  of  extremely  mild  and  genial  weather. 
Alberta  is  a  re^on  of  light  rainlalL  The  sub- 
joined table  indicates  the  average  precipitation 
in  the  various  months : 
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Though  the  foregoing  figures  yield  only 
23,71  inches  for  the  year,  it  will  be  noted  that 
of  this  total  13,67  inches  or  58  per  cent  comes 
during  the  growing  season  and  the  crops  are 
thus  amply  supplied  with  necessary  moisture 
when  it  is  most  needed.  In  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  province  snow  falls  during  the  win- 
ter but  soon  disappears;  in  the  more  northerly 
section  the  snowfall  varies  in  depth  from  six  to 
18  inches  and  remains  on  the  ground  from  the 
beginning  of  December  till  the  end  of  March. 

Soil.— The  soil  of  Alberta  consists,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  a  marly  clay  subsoil  over- 
laid with  a  black  or  chocolate-colored  mould. 
The  latter,  the  product  of  ages  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  varies  from  six  inches  to 
several  feet  in  depth.  The  combination  results 
in  a  soil  capable  of  storing  moisture  and  at 
the  same  time  of  extraordinary  fertility. 

Industries. —  The  chief  industry  is  agricul- 
ture. The  immense  crops  returned  by  the 
virgin  land  of  Alberta  have  too  often  caused 
the  farmer  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
grain  gnawing  and  to  neglect  stock.  With  the 
establi^mcnt,  however,  of  extensive  packing 
plants  and  resultant  steady  markets,  increased 
interest  is  being  taken  in  mixed  farming,  for 
which  Alberta  is  admirably  fitted.  The  area 
under  crop  and  the  production  of  cereals  are 
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annually  rapidly  increasing.  In  1900  the  acre- 
age of  spring  and  autumn  wheat  was  30,361 
and  the  product  S83.806  bushels;  in  1905  the 
acreage  was  107,527  and  the  product  2,306,524 
bushels;  in  1910  the  acreage  was  592,960  and 
the  product  7,904,520  bushels;  in  1915  the  acre- 
age was  1.669,076  and  the  product  60,088,689 
bushels.  In  1900  the  oat  crop  amounted  to 
2.625.581  bushels ;  in  !905  the  return  was  9,514.- 
180  bushels;  in  1910  the  yield  rose  to  12,158.- 
530  bushels  and  in  1915  with  an  acreage  of 
1,570,596  sown  to  oats  the  harvest  totalled 
«),582,694  bushels,  averaging  57.66  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  acreage  of  barley  in  191S  was 
374,062,  and  from  this  area  12,761,187  bushels 
were  garnered.  Flax  in  !915  amounted  to 
569,762  bushels,  the  land  under  crop  being 
41.243  acres.  In  1915  there  were  in  the  province 
183.974  milch  cows  and  660,000  other  cattle. 
Dairy  farming  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  and 
excellent  markets,  both  domestic  and  export, 
have  been  developed  for  dairy  products.  The 
production  of  butter  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 1915  was  7,200.000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
2,000,000  pounds  over  the  previous  year.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  with  the  introduction  of  such  stand- 
ard strains  as  the  Clydesdale.  Percheron,  Hack- 
ney, Shire,  Suffolk  and  Belgian  the  standard 
of  horseflesh  has  reached  a  high  pitch.  In 
1915  there  were  544,772  horses  in  Alberta.  The 
growing  of  sheep,  both  for  slaughter  and  for 
die  wool  crop,  has  proved  profitable.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  1915  in  Alberta  was  238,579. 
The  raising  of  swine  has  also  in  recent  years 
yielded  handsome  returns.  Extensive  packing 
plants  affording  steady  markets  are  in  opera- 
tion in  Edmonton  and  Calgaiy. 

As  has  been  said,  the  bulk  of  the  precipi- 
tation in  Alberta  comes  at  the  growing  time 
and  provides  ample  moisture  to  mature  the 
crops.      This    remark    applies    to    by    far    the 

treater  part  of  the  province,  but  there  is  a 
ry  area  in  the  southern  section  —  particularly 
the  region  lying  between  the  cities  of  Medicine 
Hat  and  Calgary  and  Lethbridge.  The  situ- 
ation in  regard  to  this  section  is,  not  that  there 
is  always  inadequate  rainfall  but  that  the  rain- 
fall cannot  confidently  be  aepended  upon  antt 
recourse  has  been  had  to  irrigation  schemes 
as  a  species  of  insurance  so  that  the  farmer 
may  be  always  sure  of  his  crop.  The  most 
ambitious  irrigation  project  is  that  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  whitrh  when  complete 
wiU  supply  water  to  a  block  of  land  of  3.000,000 
acres  adjacent  to  the  company's  right-of-way. 
While  Alberta  is  obviously  not  distinctly  a 
lumber  country,  still  the  forest  resources  are 
very  considerable.  The  chief  merchantable  tim- 
ber is  spruce,  of  which  heavy  stands  are  found 
here  and  there,  especially  in  the  northerly  part 
of  the  province.  The  forest  reserves  of  Al- 
berta cover  26,112  square  miles.  Of  this  vast 
area,  nearly  13,000,000  acres  lie  along  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  extend 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  some  450  miles 
from  the  intern atioiwl  boundary.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Forestry  Brandi  and  the  Do- 
minion Commission  of  Conservation,  intelligent 
measures  are  being  enacted  for  the  conservation 
of  provincial  forests.  In  1912  the  lumber  cut 
was  approximately  50,000,000  feet.  Of  this  90 
per  cent  was  spruce.    The  remainder  was  made 


up  of  small  quantities  of  pine,  poplar.  Dougtaa 
fir  and  tamarack. 

Minerals. —  Alberta  is  known  to  contain 
large  deposits  of  minerals.  Indications  of  pe- 
troleum have  been  found  at  many  far-scattered 
points.  Hitherto,  however,  only  one  region  — 
that  to  the  south  of  Calgary —  has  actualljr 
produced  oil.  Natural  gas  is  fotmd  in  lai^ 
quantities  in  the  Medicine  Hat-Bow  Island  dis< 
trict  and  is  piped  into  the  city  of  Calgary,  At 
Pelican  rapids  on  the  Athabasca  River  natural 
gas  exists  but  owing  to  there  being  no  settle- 
ments of  any  size  it  has  not  yet  been  utilized. 
A  new  gas  field  has  recently  been  discovered  at 
Vildng  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
east  of  Edmonton.  Several  wells  have  been 
successfully  sunk  and  it  is  expected  that  Ed- 
monton will  shortly  be  supplied  with  natural 
gas  from  this  field.  At  McMurray  on  the  Atha- 
basca River  are  immense  deposits  of  tar  sands. 
The  commercial  value  of  these,  whether  for 
the  paving  of  roads  or  for  highly  valuable  ex- 
tractive matter  which  may  be  wrested  from 
them  by  chemical  processes,  is  a  question  un- 
dergoing investigation  in  the  laboratory.  Other 
minerals  are  known  to  exist  but  owing  to  tack 
of  transportation  or  other  difficulties  have  not 
yet  been  developed.  It  remains  to  speak  of 
coal,  the  one  mineral  industry  whose  exploita- 
tion has  already  assumed  substantia]  and  per- 
manent form.  Very  wide  areas  of  the  province 
are  underlaid  with  coal,  .^thracite  is  mined 
near  Banff.  Extensive  deposits  of  bituminous 
coal,  an  excellent  steam  and  coking  coal,  are 
found  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass  as  well  as  in  the 
Palliser,  Costigan  and  Bighorn  fields.  The 
commonest  coal  is  lignite,  and  of  this  inex- 
haustible quantities  occur.  According  to  the 
report  of  D.  E.  Dowling  submitted  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  1909,  coal  underlies  nearly 
ITIOOO  square  miles  of  territory  and  the  total 
qi^tity  is  estimated  at  upward  of  90,000,000,- 
000  tons.  The  production  of  coal  is  steadily 
increasing.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
tons  were  mined  in  1901,  while  iu  1914  the 
number  of  collieries  operating  was  264  and  the 
production  of  coal  had  risen  to  3321.739  tons. 

Tranapprtation, —  Three  transcontinental 
railway  lines  traverse  Alberta  from  east  to 
west  The  pioneer  line,  the  Canadian  Pacific^ 
crosses  the  province  in  the  southerly  section. 
The  main  line  running  through  Medicine  Hat 
and  Calgary  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Bow  and 
threads  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  on  its  way  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Leaving  the  main  line  at 
Medicine  Hat,  the  Canadian^  Pacific  Company 
also  operates  a  line  connecting  Medicine  Hat 
with  Lethbridge,  and  crossing  the  mountains 
by  way  of  the  Crowsnest  Pass,  proceeds  to- 
ward tidewater.  Besides  these  through  lines 
the  company  has  Constructed  a  complex  system 
of  branch  lines.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
line  running  north  and  south  and  connecting 
Edmonton  with  Calgary  and  that  running  east 
from  Edmonton  and  giving  the  latter  city  direct 
touch   with   Winning.     The   Canadian   Pacific 


1,909.  In  1906  a  rival  railway,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  amteared  on  the  scene,  laying  down 
that  year  178  miles  of  steel.  In  19w  and  the 
following  years,  encouraged  by  liberal 
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dal  support  from  the  pfx>vtncial  legislature, 
the  Canadian  Northern  carried  out  an  ambi- 
tioiis  program  of  construction.  In  1915  the 
company's  mileage  in  Alberta  had  risen  to  1,347. 
In  this  same  year  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way transcontinental  line  following  the  valley 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  connecting 
Edtnonton  via  the  Yellowhead  Pass  with  Van- 
couver, was  also  put  into  operation.  In  1903 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacitic,  in  course  of  construc- 
tion as  a  transcontinental,  began  to  build  in 
Alberta.  With  assistance  from  both  the  Do- 
minion and  provincial  governments,  this  com- 
pany's system  steadily  grew.  In  1914  the  main 
line  connecting  Winnipes;,  Edmonton  and 
Prince  Kupert,  was  opened  to  traffic  At  the 
close  of  1915  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Com- 
pany was  operating  707  miles  of  railway  in  the 
province.  Apart,  however,  from  the  Ime  run- 
ning north  from  Edmonton  some  90  miles  to 
Athabasca,  the  northerly  half  of  the  province — 
a  hinterland  known  to  be  rich  in  resources  and 
into  which  settlers  were  pouring  —  was  with- 
out railway  communication.  In  1912,  as  a  re- 
sult of  contracts  entered  into  between  the  pro- 
'nncial  government  and  a  group  of  capitalists, 
construction  was  commenced  on  the  Edmonton, 
Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia  Railway  run- 
ning in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  Edmon- 
ton to  the  Peace  River  Valley.  This  line  is 
now  in  operation  to  Peace  River,  there  coming 
in  touch  with  the  vast  system  of  northern  nav- 
igable waterways.  Under  the  name  of  the  Al- 
berta and  Great  Waterways,  this  group  is  also 
engaged  in  the  building  of  a  line  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  Edmonton  to  McMur- 
ray  on  the  Athabasca  River.  At  this  point 
great  mineral  resources  will  be  made  available 
and  connection  given  also  via  the  Athabasca 
River  with  navigable  streams  and  lakes  lead- 
ing to  the  Mackenzie  and  thence  to  the  Polar 
seas.  The  total  mileage  of  railways  in  the 
province  of  Alberta  at  the  close  of  191S  was 
4,423  miles  —  showing  an  average  annual  in- 
crease for  the  decenmal  period  of  332.3  miles. 
Population. —  The  population  of  the  prov- 


talled  73,tE2.  In  1911  official  figures  gave  a 
return  of  374,663.  The  population  according 
to  census  of  1916  is  496,525.  In  recent 
years  heavy  immigration  has  taken  place, 
especially  from  the  British  Isles  and  the 
United  Slates.  Settlers  in  considerable  num- 
bers have  also  come  into  the  province  from 
Germany,  Austria- Hungary  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  The  census  of  1911  shows  the 
chief  religions  to  be  represented  as  follows: 
66,351  Presbyterians,  62.193  Roman  Catholic^ 
61,844  Methodists,  55,628  Anglicans,  43,311 
Luriierans,  19,491  Baptists,  18,149  Greek  Churdi, 
2,628  Congregationalists,  1,524  Mennonites, 
1,207  Jews.  Numerous  minor  varieties  of  re- 
ligious faith  are  also  represented. 

Edncation.— Education  is  by  law  free  and 
compulsory.  Owing,  however,  to  diificulties 
arising  from  rapid  settlement  and  imperfect 
transportation,  it  has  proved  neither  always 
wise  nor  always  possible  rigidly  to  enforce 
compulsory  attendance  at  school.  Any  section 
of  the  province  may  be  erected  into  a  school 
district  provided  (1)  it  does  not  exceed  four 
wiles  ifl  length  or  breadth ;  (2)  it  contains  four 
parsons  liable  to  assessment  and  aght  children 


the  ages  of  5  and  16.  The  mimber  of 
schools  down  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1914  was 
2,027  and  the  number  of  ciiildrea  enrolled  89,- 
910.  All  schools  are  subjected  to  regular  in- 
spection by  govertunent  officials  and  the  annual 
examinations  in  the  upper  grades  are  conducted 
directlyby  the  provinaal  department  of  educa- 
tion. The  school  system  is  supported  by  direct 
taxation  and  by  grants  in  aid  made  by  the  pro- 
vincial government.  By  the  terms  of  the  Bntish 
North  America  Act,  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  Crown  lands  was  set  apart  for  the  endow- 
ment ofpublic  education.  In  Alberta,  sections 
II  and  29  in  every  township  are  designated  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  accruing  from  the 
sate  of  these  lands  is  held  by  the  Dominion 
government  in  trust  for  Alberta  and  the  in- 
come paid  to  the  province  for  the  support  of 
the  school  system.  For  the  training  of  teachers 
two  normal  schools  have  been  established  — 
one  at  Calgary  and  one  at  Camrose.  Instruc- 
tion in  manual  arts,  domestic  science  and  vo- 
cational training  generally  is  provided  for  in 
the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Manual  Arts 
in  Calgaty.  In  1908  the  UniTcrsity  of  Al- 
berta was  founded.  This  is  a  state  institution 
and  occupies  a  site  of  258  acres  fronting  the 
Saskatchewan  in  the  city  of  Edmonton.  It  is 
well  equipped  with  buildings  and  laboratories. 
There  are  in  operation  faculties  of  arts  and 
sciences,  applied  science,  medicine,  law  and 
agriculturt  and  schools  of  pharmacy,  accoimt- 
ancy  and  dentistry.  The  enrolment  of  students 
in  1915-16  was  418.  Nowhere  perhaps  in  Amer- 
ica has  professional  education  been  brought  so 
completely  under  direct  and  central  public  con- 
trol as  in  Alberta.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  making  the  University  of  Alberta  on  behalf 
of  the  province  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  licensing  examinations  of  practical^  all  the 
professional  societies. 

History  and  GoTcmment. — The  history  of 
Alberta  may  be  summariied  in  a  word  or  two. 
It  has  consisted  largely  in  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  keep  pace  in  the  provision  of 
educational  and  transportation  facilities  with 
the  tide  of  settlement  ponring  into  a  new  cotui- 
try.  Schools,  roads,  bridges,  necessary  public 
buildings,  the  encouragement  of  methods  of 
farming  suited  to  the  province,  the  organiia- 
tion  of  ihe  country  generally  — in  the  record 
of  these  efforts  consists  the  history  of  Alberta 
since  the  province  came  into  being.  The  gov- 
ernmental system  of  Alberta  resembles  diat  of 
most  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  Representing 
the  Crown  there  is  a  lieutenant-governor  ap- 
pointed from  Ottawa,  a  sin^  popular  cham- 
ber, known  as  the  tentative  assembly,  of  55 
members  elected  on  a  suffrage  equally  shared 
by  men  and  women.  Executive  power  lies  in 
the  bands  of  a  cabinet  of  seven  members,  who 
must  hold  seats  in  the  legislature  and  are  re- 
sponsible to  it.  The  Liberal  party  has  been  in 
power  since  the  Autonomy  Act  of  1905.  The 
first  premier  was  the  Hon.  A.  C  Rutherford, 
who  as  the  result  of  a  political  crids  was  sue* 
ceeded  in  1910  by  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton. 

Chief  Cities  and  Towna.— Edmonton,  the 
provincial  capital  and  seat  of  the  provincial 
university,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  North  Saskatchewan.  The  city 
has  handsome  pubhc  buildings,  is  a  very  im- 
portant railway  centre  and  has  a  population  of 
:>3,846.    Calgary  is  a  substantial  and  prosperous 
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manufacturing  and  commercial  cihr  located  »t 
the  ccMtfluence  of  the  Bow  and  Elbow  rivers 
and  commandtDK  a  beautiful  view  of  the  RocI? 
Mountains.  The  population  is  56,514.  Leth- 
bridffe,  population  9,436,  and  Medicine  Hat, 
population  9,272,  are  busy  industrial  com- 
munities. Other  important  towns  are  Red 
Deer,  Wetaskiwin,  Lacombe,  Macleod,  Cam- 
rose,  Stpttler,  Olds.  Cardston,  Vegreville,  Ver- 
mitioii  and  Peace  River. 

WiujAu  A.  R.  Kebb, 
•/  - 
Uitaierfity  of  Alberta. 
ALBBRTI,  il-bir'te,  Leone  BattiMa  degU. 
Italian  architect,  painter,  poet,  musician  and 
ltfiilos<M>her:  b.  Venice,  18  Feb.  1404;  d.  Rome, 
April  1472.,  Excelling  in  physical  and  soual 
accomidisliments,  a  man  of  most  attractive  per- 
sonality, master  of  almost  alL  the  arts,  he 
ranked  equally  high  as  dramatist,  poet,  philos- 
opher, and  was  one  of  the  best  of  contem- 
porary organists.  While  his  essays  on  painting 
and  sculpture  are  greatly  admired,  his  most  im- 
portant work  is  'De  Re  Aedificatona'  (1485), 
which  was  freely  translated  into  other  lan- 
guages. He  was  architect  to  Pope  Nicholas  V, 
and  designed  many  fine  edifices  in  different 
cities,  notably  the  Church  of  Sant'  Andrea  at 
Mantua,  and  the  fine  church  of  San  Francesco 
at  Rimini.  Consult  Manzini,  M.,  'Vita  di  Al- 
berti>   (Florence  1882). 

ALBERTINBLLI,  al-b£r'te-nil1e,  Man- 
otto,  Italian  artist:  b.  Florence,  1474;  d.  there 
1515.  He  was  fellow-pupil,  friend  and  partner 
of  Fra  Bartolonimeo  until  the  latter's  retirc- 
1  monastery.     His  pictures,  ranking 


among  the  Imest  of  the  Renaissance  perioil  i 

elude    'The  Visitation  of  the  Virgin    (1503^, 

his  masterpiece  in  the  Ufiizzi  Palace;  a  'Holy 


Family.'  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  and  an  'Annun- 
ciation'   (I5l0),  in  the  Florence  Academy. 

ALBBRTITE,  or  ALBERT  COAL,  a 
pitchlike  mineral  of  brilliant  jet  black  color 
first  discovered  l3y  Henry  W.  Eskildon  and 
other  mining  engineers  in  Albert  County,  New 
Brunswick.  Like  the  district,  it  was  named 
after  Albert,  Prince  Consort  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Albertite  is  found  in  the  lower  carboniferous 
group,  consisting  of  red  sandstones,  green 
marls  and  beds  of  fossiliferous  limestones  ac- 
companied by  g>ysum.  It  is  not  a  true  coal 
and  is  very  much  lighter  in  wet^t  per  bulk, 
compared  with  ordinary  coal.  It  ignites  freely 
from  a  match  and  bums  like  a  candle,  leaving 
a  6ne,  almost  impalpable  ash.  It  analyzes  as 
free  carbon,  82.67 ;  hydrogen,  9.14;  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  3.19.  Albertite  has  sold  at  ¥45  per 
ton,  and  is  used  for  enriching  gas,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  fine  varnishes,  etc. 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS,  Count  or  Boll- 
GTAST,  German  scholastic  philosopher :  b.  Lan- 
ingcn.  Suabi^  1206;  d.  Paris,  25  ^Iov.  1280.  He 
was  educated  principally^  at  Padua,  where  he 
was  instructed  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  In 
1223  he  joined  the  Dominican  order  and  stud- 
ied theology  in  the  houses  of  the  order  at  Bo- 
logna and  elsewhere.  He  was  appointed  lec- 
turer at  Cologne,  and  later  taught  at  Regens- 
burg,  Freiburg,  Hilderheim  and  Strasstut^. 
Tbofnas  Aquinas  was  his  pu[Kl  at  Cologne.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1245.  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  and  taught  there  with  great  success.  He 


was  appointed  German  Provincial  of  the  Do- 
minicans in  1254  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the 
ofiice  with  great  care  and  efficiency,  instituting 
many  reforms  in  the  monasteries  and  defend- 
ing the  mendicant  orders  against  the  attacks  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  At  this  period  he  also 
answered  the  errors  of  Averroes,  the  Arabian 
philosopher.  In  1260  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Regensburg  by  Pope  AJexanoer  IV,  but  re- 
signed this  office  in  1263.  He  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life  in  preaching  throughout 
Bavaria  and  adjoining  districts;  in  1270  he 
preached  the  Sth  Crusade  in  Austria-  He  at- 
tended the  council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  and  soon 
after  at  Paris  pubhcly  defended  the  orthodoxy 
of  his_  former  ^upil,  Thomas  Aquinas.  His 
great  literary  activity  is  attested  by  bis  works 
(published  in  21  folio  volumes  by  Pierre  Jam- 
my,  Lyons  1651,  and  reproduced  by  the  Abli^ 
Borgnet,  36  vols.,  Paris  1890).  He  was  the 
most  widely  read  and  most  learned  man  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  greatest  student  of  Aris- 
totleup  to  his  time.  His  chemical,  and  me- 
chanical knowledge  was  remarkable  in  his  age 
and  brought  upon  him  the  imputation  of  sor- 
cery. His  best  known  works  are  'Summa  de 
Creaturis'  and  'Summa  Thcologise.*  Consult 
Si^hart.  J.,  ^Albertus  Magnus,  sein  Leben  und 
seine  Wissenschaft'  (Regensburg  1857;  Eng- 
lish trans,  by  Dixon,  London  1876),  and  Erd- 


ALBI,  al'l)§,  France,  city,  capital  of  the  de* 
rartment  of  Tarn,  48  miles  by  rail  northeast  of 
Toulouse,  built  on  a  height  rising  nearly  600 
feet  above  the  river  Tarn,  The  fortress  cathe- 
dral church  of  Saint  Cecilia,  dating  from  1277 
to  1512  and  the  14th  century  fortress  palace  of 
the  archbishop,  are  the  most  notable  buildings. 
AIIh  as  the  home  of  the  Albigensian  Cathari  of 
the  13th  century  suffered  severely  during  the  re- 
ligious wars.  A  large  agricultural  trade  is 
carried  on  and  there  arc  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  brick:    Pop.  25,000. 

,  ALBIA,  Iowa,  dty  and  county-seat  of  Mon- 
roe County,  65  miles  southeast  of  Des  Moines, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy,  the 
Wabashj  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis,  and 
other  railroads.  Considerable  quantities  of  coal 
are  mined  in  Monroe  County  and  the  cit^  has 
a  large  trade  in  this  commodity  and  also  in  the 
grain,  livestock  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  district.  Its  industrial  establish- 
ments consist  of  a  telephone  factor;'  metal 
works  and  a  packing  planL    Pop,  5,342. 

ALBICORB.  or  ALBACORE.    See  Tuk- 

SY. 

ALBIGBNSES.  al'be-g^n-sez,  a  religious 
sect,  coming  first  into  prominence  in  the  I2th 
century,  and  taking  its  name  from  Albi,  their 
principal  stronghold.  What  their  doctrines 
were  has  not  been  determined,  as  no  formal 
statement  of  them  was  ever  drawn  vp.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Atbigenses  held  beliefs  similar 
to  those  of  the  Patarins  in  Italy,  the  Bulgarians 
in  France  and  other  similar  sects.  They  styled 
themselves  Cathari  the  Pure  and  traced  their 
doctrines  to  the  Mauichean  sect  known  as 
Paulicians,  that  settled  in  Bulgaria,  whence 
their  tenets  spread  to  Prance. 

They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Manicheans, 
that  there  are  two  opposing  creative  prin^ei^ 
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one  good,  the  other  evil;  the  invisible  word 
proceedini;  from  the  fortner,  the  body_  and  all 
material  things  from  the  latter.  "Their  teach- 
ers assumed  a  great  simplicity  of  manners, 
dress  and  mode  of  life.  They  inveighed  against 
the  vices  and  world! iness  of  the  cte:^,  and 
there  was  siifficient  truth  in  their  censures  to 
dispose  their  hearers  to  believe  what  they  ad- 
vanced and  reject  what  they  decried.  They 
also  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  said  that  in- 
fant baptism  was  useless,  and  denied  marriage 
to  the  'perfect'  as  they  called  their  more  aus- 
tere members.'  (Addis  and  Arnold's  'Cath- 
olic Dictionary'). 

On  the  other  hand  the  license  permitted  to 
the  imperfect  ^ve  rise  to  so  much  fanaticism 
and  grave  soaal  and  moral  disorders  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  Christian  civilisa- 
tion in  the  heart  of  France,  They  had  increased 
very  much  toward  the  close  of  the  12th  century 
in  the  south  of  France,  about  Toulouse  and 
Albi,  and  in  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
they  found'  a  patron  and  protector.  Innocent 
III,  after  trying  in  vain  to  reform  the  abuses 
prevalent  among  them,  was  so  incensed  by  the 
assassination  of  the  papal  legate,  Peter  of  Cas- 
telnau,  in  1208,  that  he  proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  them,  and  was  supported  by  the  King 
of  France. 

An  anny  was  accordingly  collected,  large 
numbers  of  those  composing  it  being  mere  mer- 
cenaries and  adventurers  brought  together  by 
die  hope  of  plunder  rather  than  by  leal  for  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  chief  leader  was  Simon  de 
Montfort,  father  of  the  well-known  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Raymond's  territories  were  ravaged, 
and  in  1209  the  crusaders  took  Beziers  by  storm 
and  put  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  equally  severe 
toward  other  places  in  the  territory  of  Ray- 
mond and  his  allies,  of  whom  Roger,  nephew 
of  Raymond,  died  in  a  prison  and  Peter  I, 
King  of  Ar^on,  in  battle.  The  lands  taken 
were  presented  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who,  however  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Toulouse  in  1218.  When  lnnt>- 
cent  in  heard  of  the  cruelties  of  the  invading 
armies  he  recalled  his  legate  Milo  for  his  weak- 
ness in  not  restraining  Simon  and  restored  to 
Raymond  the  captured  territory.  Soon  after, 
however,  Raymond  once  more  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Albigenscs.  He  died  in  1222,  un- 
der excommunication,  and  his  son,  Raymond 
VII,  was  obliged  to  defend  his  inheritance 
agamst  the  legates  and  Louis  VIII  of  France, 
who  fell  in  1^  in  a  campaign  against  the  Al- 
bigenses.  After  thousands  had  fallen  on  both 
sides  a  peace  was  made  in  1229  by  the  terms 
of  which  Raymond  was  released  from  the 
penalties  in  consideration  of  a  large  tribute.  He 
ceded  Narbonne,  with  several  estates,  to  Louis 
IX,  and  made  his  son-in-taw,  a  brother  of 
Louis,  heir  of  his  other  lands. 

ALBINISM,  a  condition  in  which  there  is 
a  congenital  absence  of  pigment  in  the  hair, 
eye  and  skin.  Animals  so  affected  are  albinos. 
Albinism  is  also  present  in  the  flowers  of  many 
if  not  all  plants,  white  flowers  occurring  among 
those  of  other  color  on  the  same  plant.  Albinos 
have  been  known  among  all  races  and  all  peo- 
ples, hence  neither  climate  nor  race  are  its 
causative  factors.  Rare  in  many  races,  it  oc- 
curs frequently  in  others,  as   '       '     ' 


the  Zuni  and  Other  tribes  of  Arizona.  The  mott 
widely  accepted  theory  is  that  the  condition  is 
due  to  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  pig- 
ment layers  in  the  embryo.  Affections  of  the 
eye  are  the  most  important  disagreeable  feat- 
ures for  albinos. 

ALBINUS  (Weiss),  Bernhardt  Siegfried, 
German  physician,  one  of  the  greatest  anato- 
mists of  his  time ;  b.  Frankfort-on- the- Oder,  24 
Feb.  1697;  d.  Leydcn,  7  Sept.  1770.  Besides 
editing  the  works  of  Harvey  he  pubhshed  'De 
Ossibus  Corporis  Humani'  (17%);  'Historia 
Musculorum  Hominis'  (1734);  and  'Tabulae 
Sceleti  et  Musculorum  Corporis  Humajii* 
(Leyden  1747),  illustrated  with  costly  plates 
prepared  under  his  own  supervision.  From 
1718  he  was  professor  of  anatomy,  and  from 
1745  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Univeruty 

ALBION,  the  earliest  name  by  which  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  was  known,  employed 
by  Aristotle,  and  in  poetry  still  used  for  Great 
Britain.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  probably  re- 
ceived the  name  from  the  Gauls,  in  whose  lan- 
guage it  would  mean  mountain-land  or  white- 
^n<^  from  the  Celtic  alp,  alb,  said  to  mean 
high  or  white  (whence  also  Alps),  the  latter 
name  being  given  to  it  in  reference  to  the 
chalky  cliffs  on  the  coasts. 


and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral railways,  28  miles  south  of  Lansing.  There 
are  manufactures  of  farm  tools,  malleable 
iron,  automobile  cushion  springs,  automotnle 
hubs,  wire  screens.  Over  2,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  iron-working  industries.  It  bu 
two  banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  ^100,000; 
six  churches  and  good  schools.  Albion  Col* 
lege  (q.v.)  is  located  here.  Albion  is  governed 
by  commission-manager  form  of  government. 
Four  commissioners,  elected  one  a  year  for 
four-year  terms,  hire  a  city  manager.  First 
settled  in  IB31.  became  a  borough  in  1855,  b- 
corporated  in  1885.    Pop.  (1916)  8.000. 

ALBION,  N.  Y.,  the  county-seat  of  Orleans 
County,  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Buffalo, 
Lockport  and  Rochester  railroads,  and  the 
Erie  Canal,  about  51  miles  northeast  of  Buf- 
falo and  31  miles  west  of  Rochester.  It  has 
two  national  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$1,731,619,  one  high  school  and  four  public 
schools,  public  parks,  a  free  library,  several 
churches  and  five  newspapers.  The  House  of 
Refuge  for  Women  is  located  here,  and  among 
other  places  of  interest  are  the  court  house, 
surrogate  and  county  clerk  building,  Pullman 
Memorial  Church  and  Mount  Albion  Cemetery. 
It  is  a  prosperous  fruit  and  a^cultural  com- 
munity and  has  important  agricultural  indus- 
tries, three  canning  factories  and  large  stone 
quarries.  Cement,  building  blocks,  etc.,  are 
also  manufactured.  The  value  of  taxable  prop- 
erty is  H03O,050.  The  city  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. The  affairs  of  the  community  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor  elected  triennially,  and 
board  of  trustees.  Albion  was  first  settled  in 
1812,  incorporated  1828.     Pop.  6.000. 

ALBION,  New.    See  New  Albion. 

ALBION  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational  in- 
stitution in  Albion,  Mich.,  established  as  a  sem- 
inary under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  E|is- 
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copal  Churcb  in  1835,  organized  as  a.  college  in 
1861.  Professors  and  instrnctors  in  1914,  26; 
students,  516;  volumes  in  the  library,  21,000; 
eTouDds  and  buildings  valued  at  $250,000;  en- 
Oowment  fund,  $355,000 ;  productive  funds, 
$405,000;  income,  $61,644.  It  has  beside  the 
college  departnient  a  business  department,  pre- 
paratory department  and  schools  of  music  and 
painting. 

ALBITS,  an  important  member  of  the 
feldspar  group  of  minerals.  It  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  albite-anorthite  series  of  trictinic 
feldspars  (see  Feldspab  Grouf).  It  is  a  sodium- 
aluminum  silicate,  Na  Al  SiiOt,  and  is  often 
called  "soda  feldspar.'  It  has  perfect  basal 
cleavage  and  also  cleaves  easily  parallel  to  the 
brachypinacoid  It  is  brittle,  breaking  with  an 
uneven  to  conchoidal  fracture.  Its  hardness  is 
6  to  6.5,  and  specific  gravity  about  2.63.  Its 
usual  color  is  white,  whence  its  name  (from 
■albus,"  white),  but  it  is  occasionally  gray  or 
tinted  with  blue,  green  or  red.  Toe  variety 
peristeiile  shows  a  delicate  blue  iridescence, 
similar  to  the  "change  of  colors*  of  moonstone, 
which  is  abo  sometimes  a  variety  of  albite, 
Qeavelandite  is  a  common  lamellar  variety, 
named  in  honor  of  the  emtoent  mineralogist. 
Dr.  P.  Qeaveland,  who  died  in  1858.  Albite 
crystals  present  a  great  variety  of  forms,  some 
of  the  simpler  of  which  are  quite  similar  to 
those  of  the  monoclinic  orthoclase,  with  which 
albite  is  often  associated  in  parallel  growths 
and  intergrowtbs  such  as  perthite.  Twinning 
is  even  more  common  in  dbite  than  in  ortho- 
clase, and  their  analogy  is  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  Carlsbad,  Baveno  and  Manebach  twins. 
Several  other  laws  of  twinning  are,  however, 
followed  by  albite,  notably  those  known  as  the 
*albite  law*  and  the  *pencline  law.*  Both  of 
these  types  are  very  common  and  often  mani- 
fest themselves  by  the  polysynthetic  twinning 
lamellK  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  pla- 
gioclase  feldspars.  Albite  often  occurs  in  tabu- 
lar crystals  and  embedded  masses  in  which  this 
twinning  is  revealed  by  striations  on  the  basal 


ducing  large  groups  of  tabular  crystals,  each 
over  a  foot  in  length.  It  usually  occurs  in 
granite  or  gneiss,  and  less  frequently  in  the 
crystalline  schists.  It  is  found  but  rarely  in 
volcanic  rocks  and  in  limestones.  Many  of  the 
most  highly  prized  gem  minerals,  such  as  topaz, 
ber^l  and  tourmaline  occur  in  albitic  granite, 
while  albite  is  often  a  guide  mineral  to  colum- 
bite,  allanite  and  other  rarer  minerals.  It  is 
also  an  essential  constituent  of  diorj-te.  There 
are  many  noteworthy  localities  in  Switzerland, 
the  T^ol,  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
while  it  abounds  throughout  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States,  and  is  found  in  especially  attractive 
specimens  on  amazon stone  in  Colorado. 

'ALBO,  allid,  Joseph,  a  Spanish-Hebrew 
theologian  and  preacher;  b.  about  1380;  d.  1444. 
His  celebrated  work  'Ikkarim'  ('Principles'), 
published  1485,  is  described  by  Tanzer  as  *a 
well- conceived  contribution  to  the  apologetics 
of  Judaism*;  it  reduces  the  basic  principles  of 
Judaism  to  three:  The  existence  of  God,  reve- 
lation, divine  retribution,  and  is  a  standard 
popular  treatise  which  has  been  of  great 
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in   shaping  Jewish   thought  and 
Jewish    religious    faith.     An    Er 


English 


translation  appears  in  the  Hebrew  Review, 
Vols.  I-III.  (Consult  Back,  S.,  'Joseph  Albo' 
(Brcslau  1869)  ;  Tanzer,  <Die  Religions -philo- 
sophic des  Joseph  Albo*   (Pressburg  1896). 

ALBOIN,  al'boin,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
conqueror  of  Italy :  d.  about  573 ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  Pannoma  in  565 ;  allied  himself  with 
Narses  against  the  Ostrogoths ;  with  the  Avers 
against  uie  Gepidz,  whose  King,  Cunimond, 
he  defeated  and  slew,  567;  invaded  Italy,  which 
he  overran  as  far  as  the  Tiber,  and  after  a 
three-years'  siege  took  Parra  wnich  he  made 
the  Lombard  capital  in  572.  He  had  married 
as  his  second  wife  his  prisoner,  Princess  Rosa- 
mond, daughter  of  Cunimond.  At  a  feast  in 
Verona  he  compelled  her  to  drink  out  of  her 
father's  skull  which  he  had  transformed  into  a 
goblet  trophy.  In  revenge  she  persuaded  her 
paramour,  Helmichis,  to  assassinate  Alboin. 
Rosamond  -fled  with  Helmichis  to  Ravenna 
where,  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  ex- 
arch Loneinus,  she  administered  poison  to  Hel- 
michis. He,  discovering  her  treachery  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  a  similar  fatal  draught,  and 
they  died  together.  Alboin  is  one  of  the  prom- 
inent figures  in  early  German  literature. 

ALBONI,  al-ba'ne.  Marietta,  Italian  con- 
tralto: b,  1823;" d.  1894.  At  the  age  of  15  she 
made  her  ^!but  at  Bologna  as  Orsini  in  'Lu- 
crezia  Borgia,'  and  thereafter  until  her  final 
appearances  in  opera  in  Paris  and  in  Munich 
in  1872,  was  an  artist  of  international  reputa- 
tion, ranking  next  to  Malibran  as  the  finest 
contralto  of  the  period  Her  range,  of  the  most 
beautiful,  true,  equal  and  sonorous  quality,  ex- 
tended over  a  compass  of  two  and  a  half  oc- 
taves from  F  in  the  bass  to  C  in  alt  of  the 
soprano.  Her  favorite  parts  were  in  the  operas 
of  her  teacher  and  coach,  Rossini,  '(jazia 
Ladra,,'  'La  Donna  del  Lago,'  'Semiramide* 
and  'Cenerentola.'  She  appeared  in  the  United 
States  on  a  professional  tour  in  1852,  and  for 
over  a  year  sang  in  opera,  oratorio  and  con- 
cert in  die  principal  cities.  She  married  Count 
Pepoli,  who  died  in  1866.  In  1877  she  married 
U.  Zieger,  a  French  officer. 

ALBOV,  Mikhail  Nilov,  Russian  man  of 
letters:  b.  Saint  Petersburg  1851.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  he  showed  a  manifest  love 
for  reading,  especially  of  foreU^  masterpieces. 
'Robinson  Crusoe,'  'David  (iopperfield'  and 
'The  Dead  Souls'  left  on  him  the  deepest  im- 
pression. While  still  in  the  second  grade  in 
gymnasium  he  wrote  two  minor  humoristic 
stories  which  were  soon  followed  tnr  a  number 
of  novelettes  with  Spanish  and  Italian  heroes. 
Imitating  Dumas'  'CTomte  de  Mont£- Chris  to,* 
he  wrote  a  novel  entitled  'The  English  Sailor* 
and  at  the  age  of  13  wrote  a  story  in  the  form 


'On  the  New  Road'  (1866),  appeared  and  2 
tracted  general  attention.  A  few  years  later 
(18?3)  he  re-entered  the  gymnasium,  finished 
his  course,  matriculated  at  the  university  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Faculty  of  Law  in 
1879.  He  took  a  post  in  the  civil  service  only 
to  resign  a  few  months  later.  Besides  the 
above  works  he  wrote  in  ra^d  succession  'The 
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Wretdies  of  Petrograd,'  ^The  Dog  that  Ran 
Away,'  'In  the  Rear  of  an  Army,'  'The  End 
of  an  Unknown  Street^'  'A  Chapter  from  an 
Unfinished  Novel,'  'Transport,'  'A  Terrible 
Word,*  'The  Garden  of  BabeP  and  many 
others.  His  earlier  novels  show  the  powerful 
influence  which  Dostoyevsld  exercised  over 
the  young  author  and  are  distin^shed  by  a 
sombre  character,  a  youthful  subjectivism  and 
a  singular  autoanalysis.  But  in  his  later  works 
^especially  in  'The  End  of  an  Unknown 
Street'),  the  dark  colors  disappear  and  a  warm 
sincerity  and  a  bright  poetry  are  apparent 
throughout.  However,  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
developing  into  a  true  artist  owing  to  his  strong 
inclination  toward  a  sclf'created  psychiatry  and 
rough  naturalism.  Consult  Skabtdh,  'Istoriya 
Nov.  Lit.';  Arsenyed,  K.  K„  'KriL  Eyudy  no 
Russk.  Liter.' 

ALBRECHTSBERGEK.  al'brekts-berk'er, 
Johann  Georz,  Austrian  organist,  compoaer 
and  theorist;  b.  1736;  d.  18».  Of  the  lead- 
ing masters  of  counterpoint,  among  his  famous 
pupils  were  Moscheles,  Weirf,  Seyfricd,  Ham- 
mel  and  notably  Beethoven,  whose  vagaries, 
however,  misled  his  teacher  to  declare  'that 
young  man  would  never  turn  out  anything  in 
good  style.'  Albrechlsberger  was  appointed  or- 
ganist to  the  court  of  Vienna  in  1772  and  ka- 
pellmeister of  Saint  Stephen's  Cathedral  in 
1792.  His  fame  rests  less  on  his  numerous 
compositions  than  on  his  valuable  theoretical 
works:  'Kurigefasstc  Methode,  den  General- 
bass  lu  erlernen'  ^1792)  ;  'Grundllche  Anwei- 
sung  2ur  Composition*  (1818),  republished  in 
'Gcneralbasschule,'  edited  bv  I.  von  Seyfried 
(3  vols.,  Vienna  1826)  ;  English  translation  by 
V.  Novello  (London  1855). 

ALBRBT,  al'bti',  Jeanne  d'.  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, dau^ter  of  Henry  II  of  Navarre  an4 
Margaret  of  Valois  (sister  of  Francis  I  of 
France),  was  the  mother  of  Henry  IV  of 
France  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  reformed 
religion,  which  she  established  in  her  kingdoat 
She  was  b.  in  1528;  d.  1572.  She  married  An- 
toine  de  Bourbon  in  1548,  succeeded  her  father 
on  the  throne  of  Navarre  and  Beam  in  1555, 
reigned  in  conjunction  with  her  husband  till 
his  death  in  1562,  and  afterward  alone. 

ALBUFERA,  al'boo-fa'ra,  a  lake  about 
nine  miles   square   near   Valencia,   Spain,   sup- 

fosed  to  have  been  excavated  by  the  Moors, 
t  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land. 
The  revenues  from  the  fisheries  of  the  lake  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
ALBULA,  ailfu-la,  Swiss  river  in  the  Can- 
ton Grisons,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  29  miles 
in  length,  in  which  distance  it  falls  over  4,500 
feet. 

ALBULA  PASS,  at  the  head  of  the  Albula 
Valley,  about  7,600  feet  above  the  sea.  In  this 
pass  is  the  most  direct  road  from  the  valley 
of  the-  Inn  to  the  valley  of  the  Hinter-Rhein. 
A  railroad  now  runs  through  it. 

ALBUM,  among  the  Romans,  a  board  or 
tablet  on  which  oiticial  notices,  such  as  the 
prgetor's  edicts,  lists  of  the  members  of  public 
bodies,  etc.,  were  written,  and  which  was  put 
tip  in  some  public  place  to  be  seen  by  all.  It  . 
was  so  called  either  because  it  was  of  a  white 
material  {albus,  white)  or  a  material  whitened, 
or  because  the  writing  on  it  was  in  white.    Al- 


bum is  a  name  now  generally  given  to  a  blank 
book  for  the  ree^mon  of  pieces  of  poetry,  au- 
tographs, engravings,  photographs,  etc. 

ALBUMAZAR,  allioa-ma-zir,  or  ABOU- 
HASCHAR,  Diaiar  Ibn-Hohammed,  Arab 
astronomer:  b.  Balkh  805;  d,  Wasid  885.  He 
lived  in  Bagdad  and  wrote  over  50  books,  some 
of  which  have  been  translated  in  Latin.  In 
'De  Magnis  Conjunctionibus'  (Augsburg  1489) 
the  theory  is  advanced  that  the  world  was 
created  when  the  seven  planets  were  in  con- 
junction in  the  first  decree  of  Aries,  and  the 
prediction  is  made  that  it  will  come  to  an  end 
when  the  same  conjunction  occurs  in  the  last 
dearee  of  Pisces.  His  other  notable  works  are : 
"Florea  Astrologid'  (Augsburg  1''88),  and 
'Introductorium  in  Astronomiam'  (Venice 
1506). 

ALBUMEN,  or  ALBUMIN  (Latin  from 
tiibus,  white),  a  substance,  or  rather  group  of 
substances,  so  named  from  the  Latin  for  the 
white  of  an  egg,  which  is  one  of  its  most  abun- 
dant known  forms.  The  albumins  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  die  animal  fluids  and 
solids,  are  coagulable  by  heat  at  and  above  160° 
and  are  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  salt  solu- 
tions. The  albumins  are  present  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  hu- 
mors of  the  eye,  the  fluid  of  drop^,  the  sub- 
stance called  coagulable  lymph,  in  nutritive 
matters,  the  juice  of  flesh,  etc.  The  blood  con- 
tains about  7  per  cent  of  albumen.  The  albu- 
mins belong  to  the  class  of  simple  proteins, 
which  are  nitrogenous  organic  substances, 
widely  distributed  in  nature.  They  consist 
largely  of  amino  adds  united  by  their  carboxyl 
or  amino  groups.  These  simple  proteins  art 
divided    into    ^lout    seven    groups,    albumins, 

Slobulins,  glutelins,  prolamines,  albuminoids, 
istones  and  protamines,  (See  Proteins). 
Consult  Matthews,  'Physiological  Chemistry.* 
ALBUMINOID.  See  Photeids, 
ALBUMINURIA,  a  condition  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine, 
indicating  some  disturbance  of  the  kidney  func- 
tion, mild  or  severe.  Thus  there  may  be  a 
functional  or  physiological  albuminuria,  follow- 
ing excessive  exercise,  such  as  bicycling;  fe- 
brile albuminuria  as  a  result  of  fever,  being 
e  specialty  common  in  malaria,  pneumonia, 
diplithena  and  typhoid;  hsemic  albuminuria  ac- 
companying blood  diseases,  lutoemia,  anxmia: 
toxic  albiuninuria  from  poisoning  by  lead  and 
mercuryi  syphilis,  etc.  The  presence  of  an  al- 
buminuria alw^s  calls  for  a  determination  of 
its  causation.    See  Kidneys. 

ALSUNOL,  al'boon-ydl,  Spain,  town  in 
the  province  of  Granada,  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  which  it  has  a  harbor,  some  35  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  city  of  (jranada.  Pop. 
18.000, 

ALBUQUERQUE,  ASonw  d',  al'bo-kark'e, 
"the  Great,*  viceroy  of  the  Indies:  b.  near  lis- 
bon  1453;  d  Goa,  16  Dec.  ISIS,  The  Portu- 
guese had  discovered  and  subju^ted  a  great 
fart  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  were 
eginning  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the 
seas  and  the  people  of  India.  Albuquerque, 
being  appointed  viceroy  of  these  new  posses- 
sions, with  a  fleet  and  some  troops  landed  on 
the  Malabar  coast  in  1503;  conquered  Goa, 
which  he  made  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  gov- 
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ernment  and  the  centre  of  its  Asiatic  com- 
merce; and  afterward  Ceylon,  the  Sunda  Isles, 
die  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of 
Onnui  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
When  the  King  of  Persia  sent  for  the  tribute 
vbich  the  princes  of  this  island  had  fornwTly 
rendered  to  him,  Albuquerque  presented  bullets 
and  swords  to  the  ambassador,  saying;  "This 
is  the  coin  in  which  Portugal  pays  her  tribute." 
He  made  the  Portuguese  name  profoundly  re- 
spected among  the  princes  and  people  of  the 
East;  and  many  of  them,  especially  the  Kings 
of  Siam  and  Pegu,  sought  his  alliance  and  pro- 
tection. He  maintained  strict  military  discip- 
line, was  active,  far-seeing,  wise,  humane  and 
equitable,  respected  and  feared  by  his  neigh- 
bors while  beloved  by  his  subjects.  His  virtues 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  Indian  peoples 
that  long  after  his  death  they  resorted  to  his 
grave  to  implore  his  protection  against  the  mis- 
govcmment  of  bis  successors.  Yet  be  did  not 
escape  the  envy  of  courtiers  and  the  suspicions 
of  his  King,  who  appointed  Soarez,  a  personal 
enemy  of  Albuquerque,  to  supersede  him  as 
viceroy.  This  news  reached  him  just  as  he  was 
leaving  Ormuz.  and  gave  a  severe  shock  to  his 
shattered  health  and  he  died  a  few  days  later. 
ALBUQUERQUE,  alTifl-lrilrTte,  N.  M, 
largest  dty  of  the  State  and  county-seat  of 
Bernalillo  County;  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Atchinson,  Texas  and  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Santa  Fi  and  New  Mexico  Central  rail- 
roads, 56  miles  in  a  direct  Kne  southwest  of 
Sanu  Fi.  It  has  an  elevation  of  4,930  feet 
above  sea-level;  is  an  ancient  and  interesting 
settlement,  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  towm 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  of  a  government  school  for  Indians, 
the  latter  founded  in  1881,  the  former  organ- 
taed  in  1889.  Under  the  Spanish  r^me,  Fran- 
cisco Cuervo  y  Valdez  became  governor  of 
New  Mexico  10  March  1705,  and  he  estaUlshed 
in  1706  a  town  or  "villa^  to  which  he  gave  the 
natne  Aiburquerque  (now  Albttquerque)  in 
honor  of  the  viceroy  ot  New  Spain,  the  Duke 
of  Alburquerqne  (not  to  be  confuswJ  with  die 
Portuguese  Alfonso  <f  Albuquerque).  The 
church  of  S.  Felipe,  which  was  built  almost 
immediately  afterward,  has  never  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  therefore  the  present  edifice  in 
the  ■Old  Town*  may  still  claim  to  be  its  con- 
tinuation  (consult  Prince,  'Spanish  Mission 
Churches  of  New  Mexico,>  Cedar  Rapids  1915). 
The  city  is  renowned  as  a  health  resort,  the 
winter  climate  being  exceptionally  good,  and 
six  large  sanatoriums  have  been  located  here. 
Noteworthy  features  are  'die  Federal  building 
and  the  Harvey  Indian  Museum  with  its  large 
and  truly  representative  collection  of  Indian 
baskets  and  blankets.  The  Isleta  Indian  pueblo 
is  about  13  mites  distant,  toward  the  south.  The 
last  census  showed  that  16.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  New  Mexico'sprodncts  must  be 
credited  to  Albuquerque.     The  varied  indus- 


mention  also  the  extensive  lumber  interests, 
railroad  shops,  woolen  mill,  Indian  trading 
company,  foundries  and  madiine  shops,  flour 
mills  and  tie-preserving  plant.  The  United 
States  census  of  1914  reported  55  manufactnr- 
inff  establishments  of  factory  grade  employing 
1,006  persons,  of  whom  847  were  wage  earners, 


receiving  a  total  ot  $654,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  employed  aggregated  $1,S93,(XI0,  and  the 
output  was  valued  at  $1,914,000;  of  Oiis.  $1.03).- 
(KW  was  added  by  manufacture.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  of  48.6  per  cent  over  those  of 
1909.      Pop.     (1910)     11,020;     (1916)     2^00a 

ALBURNUM,  the  soft  white  substance 
which,  in  trees,  is  found  between  the  liber  or 
inner  bark  and  llie  wood  and,  in  progress  of 
time  acquiring  solidity,  becomes  itsell  the  wood. 
A  new  layer  of  wooiL  or  rather  of  albumtun, 
is  added  annually  to  the  tree  in  every  part  just 
onder  the  bark. 

ALBURY,  Australia,  town  of  Goulbum 
County,  New  South  Wales,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
ption  of  the  Murray  River,  1,800  miles  from 
Us  mouth,  and  by  rail  386  miles  from  Sydney 
uid  200  miles  from  lielbourne.  Albury  was 
reached  by  explorers  in  1824  and  was  created 
a  munidpality  in  1859.  It  is  a  sheep-raising 
and  farming  centr^  noted  for  its  manufactures 
of  wine,  which  with  wool,  cereals,  tobacco  and 
grapes  are  its  staples  of  commerce.    Pop.  6,300. 

AIX£US,  allcai-tis',  Greek  warnor-poet 
and  lyricist:  b.  Mitylene,  Lesbos,  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.  From  606  b.c  be  was  active  in  the 
war  between  the  Athenians  and  Mityleniaoi, 
and  in  the  factions  of  his  native  city,  which 
led  to  his  exile  for  a  considerable  period.  Con- 
temporary with  Sapfdio  he  was  tlie  author  of 
numerous  martial  and  patriotic  bymns,  love 
lyrics,  bacchanalian  songs,  epigrams  and  other 
poems,  originally  collected  in  10  books.  They 
are  said  to  have  exhibited  the  JEolian  lync  in 
highest  perfection,  but  fragments  only  exist; 
one  of  the  latest  discovered  with  some  frag- 
ments of  Sappho  is  mentioned  in  the  ^Qassiul 
Review'  (Maj-  1902).  The  Alcaic  metres,  ad- 
mired and  imitated  by  Horace,  and  In  modern 
days  by_  Tennyson  and  others,  are  claimed  J 


have  originated  with  him.  Consult  Bergk,  T. 
'Poetjc  Lyrict  GraEd>  (Leipzig  1882) ;  Farnei: 
L.  R..    'Greek  Lyric  Poets'    (London  1891) 


GrsEd>  (Leipzig  1882)  ;  Farnell, 
1-.  n.  -uiccK  Lyric  Poets'  (London  1891); 
Smyth,  T.,  'Greek  MeUc  Poets'  (New  York 
1900) ;  Easby-Smidi,  J.,  <The  Songs  of  AI- 
cjeus'  (Washington  1901). 

ALCALA,  al'ka-la',  name  of  seven' dties 
in  Spain^  but  b^  ^ar  the  most  important  in 
Spamsh  bistory  is  Alcala  de  Heoares,  province 
of  Toledo.  Cardinal  Ximenes  began  the  first 
building  of  the  University  of  Alcala  in  150(X 
Francis  T,  in  1517,  declared  that  die  cardinal 
had  done  for  Spain  what  it  had  taken  many 
kings  to  do  for  France.  It  was  in  Alcala  that 
the  famous  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible  was 
brought  forth. 

ALCAMSNES,  al'ka-m^'nez,  Gr^ek  sculp- 
tor of  the  5ih  century  b.c,  pupil  and  co-worker 
with  Phidias  at  Athens  on  the  Parthenon. 
His  masterpiece,  now  lost,  was  the  'Aphrodite 
in  the  Garden,'  at  Athens,  presumably  repro- 
duced in  the  well-known  statues  of  'Venus 
Genetrix." 

ALCAHO,  allE^-mdi  Italy,  a  town  of  Sidly, 
province  of  Trapani,  25  miles  direct  southwest 
and  52  miles  by  rail,  from  Palermo.  A 
Saracenic  town  dating  from  the  existing  castle 
bwilt  828;  it  has  several  interesting  mediseval 
buildings,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Segesta.  Mount  Bonifato  on  the 
soud),%700  feet  hi^i,  affords  splendid  views  of 
Castellamarc  Bay.    Qoarries  of  yellow  m^jUc 
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are  worked  in  the  ndghborhood  and  si  con- 
siderable aericultunil  trade  is  carried  on.  Fop. 
35,000. 

ALCANTARA,  al-kan't^-ra,  Spain,  forti- 
fied town  of  Estremadura,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  near  the  Portupiuese  frontier,  noted 
for  the  Roman  bridge  built  by  Trajan  in  105 
A.D.  Of  uncemented  stone,  616  feet  long  and 
190  feet  high,  with  six  arches,  it  was  partly 
blown  up  by  the  British  in  1609  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  also  suffered  in  the  Civil 
war  of  1836.  A  ferry  was  used  until  the  bridge 
was  restored  in  1860.  Here  in  1215,  when 
Alcantara  had  been  recovered  from  the  Moors, 
was  organized  for  defense  the  celebrated  order 
of  monk- soldiers,  the  Knights  of  Alcantara. 
Pop.  3,700. 

ALCANTARA,  Brazil,  seaport  town  at  tbe 
entrance  to  S.  Harcos  Bay,  17  mites  nofthwest 
of  Maranhao.  A  coaslinp;  trade  is  carried  on 
in  salt,  cotton,  rice,  conee,  hides  and  sugar. 
Pop.  10,000. 

ALCAZAR  DB  SAN  JUAN,  ^l-ka'thar 
d«  san  hwan',  Spain,  town  and  important  junc- 
tion of  the  Madrid-Albacete  and  Madrid- 
Manzanares  railroads,  province  of  Gudad  Real, 
48  mites  northeast  of  Ciudad  Real.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  large  iron  mines,  deposits  of 
salt  and  alldli,  and  an  important  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  local  manufacture  of  Map,  daggers, 
gunpowder,  chocolate  and  wines,  llie  Roman 
Alee  dating  from  the  2d  century  around 
Alcazar  is  much  of  the  country  described  br 
Cervantes  in  his  immortal  'Adventures  of  Don 
Quixote.'    Pop.  14,000. 

ALCBSTIS  (438  B.a),  the  earliest  extant 
play  of  Euripides,  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
dramas  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity; some  of  [he  scenes,  in  the  opinion  of 
Racine,  are  incomparable.  Alcestis,  the 
dau^ter  of  King  Pelias  of  lolcus,  married  the 
Thessalian,  Admetus,  Kinft  of  Phene,  for  whom 
she  offered  herself  as  a  witling  substitute  when 
Thanatos  (death)  came  to  claim  her  husl>and. 
Admetus  tried  alt  his  friends  in  turn,  but 
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When  Alcestis  dies,  Admetus  gives  himself  up 
wholly  to  his  sorrow  and  remains  inconsolable, 
until  Heracles  brings  her  back  from  the  tomb 
and  restores  her  to  her  husband.  The  theme  has 
also  been  treated  in  modem  literatures.  (Wie- 
land,  'Gluck's  Opera,'  Handel's  <Adineto'). 
(Consult  EUinger,  'Aleeste  in  der  modemen 
Litteratur'  Halle  1885).  The  supernatural  side 
of  the  story  is  barely  touched  upon  by  Eurip- 
ides. The  beauty  of  the  play  consists  tn  ue 
portrayal  of  the  emotions;  the  tenderness  and 
friety  of  Alcestis,  her  firmness  of  soul,  the  sor- 
row of  her  husband,  a  sincere  and  affectionate 
though  mediocre  man,  the  naive  egoism  of  his 
father,  Pheres,  the  touching  farewells  of  the 
servants  —  all  are  portrayed  with  truth  and 
skill,  Alcestis  has  hardly  a  peer  for  virtue  and 
true  beauty  of  soul ;  in  the  poet's  galaxy  of 
noble  women  —  Nacaria,  Evadne,  Iphigenia, 
Praxlthea  —  she  stands  pre-eminent.  The 
chorus  possesses  greater  unity  and  strength 
than  in  any  other  Euripidean  drama,  with  the 


possible  exception  of  the  'Bacchae' ;  it  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  play.  The  comic  ele- 
ment in  the  'Alcestis'  is  more  pronounced  than 
in  any  other  Greek  tragedy,  primarily,  perhaps, 
because  the  play  was  intended  as  an  after-piece 
to  a  trilogy.  In  the  saddest  part  of  the  drama 
the  spectators  behold  the  garrulous  Heracles, 
sage  as  a  philosopher,  giving  advice  of  doubtful 
morality  to  a  servant  in  such  a  comical  manner 
that  even  those  who  have  been  most  affected  t^ 
the  touching  scenes  which  they  have  just  wit- 
nessed cannot  refrain  from  smiling.  This 
feature  is  an  innovation  of  Eurirades,  who  fre- 
quently makes  use  of  comic  elements  in  the 
most  tragic  situations. 

jTossPH   £.  Hakrt. 

ALCHSHIST,  The.  In  'The  Alchemist,' 
the  crowning  composition  of  that  second  period 
of  Jonson's  comedy  which  began  alout  160S, 
we  have,  in  Coleridge's  judgment,  one  of  the 
'*""""  perfect  plots  of  all  literature,  revolving 
10  characters  whose  very  extravagances 
(en  our  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The 
first  of  modem  critics,  Tonson  subjected  every- 
thing, his  own  work  and  that  of  his  fellows,  as 
welt  as  the  life  of  his  times  to  the  censure  of  a 
'pitiless  method,*  This  critical  faculty  in 
Jonson  explains  both  the  ri^rs  of  Ills  technical 
codes  and  the  note  of  conscious  didacticism  with 
which  his  work  is  sharpened.  As  an  artist 
Jonson  reprehended  those  who  come  in  *ro- 
Dustiously,*  those  who  'seek  to  do  more  than 
enough,*  who  'utter  alt  they  can,  however  un- 
fitly.' In  observing  his  ideal  of  'election  and 
mean*  he  clings  to  the  unities  of  time,  place 
and  action. 

Jonson's  moral  passions  are  the  outgrowths 
of  his  rugged  hones^  of  temper.  His  gallery 
of  humors  varies  as  it  goes  back  to  one  of  two 
sides  of  dishonesty  and  pretense,  the  com- 
manding side  which  preys  upon  the  weaknesses 
of  its  fellows;  the  weaker  side  of  gulls  and 
sycophants.  Of  the  two  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
for  which  Jonson  has  the  greater  sympathy. 
The  dignity  of  Subtle's  pretensions  demands 
and  secures  a  dignified  going-out;  and  Face 
comes  off  scot-free  because  he  has  wit.  Only 
the  gulls  are  punished  without  pi^.  The  per- 
sonages of  suui  a  play  as  'The  Akhemiat'  tuive 
a  double  value.  Subtle  and  Dol  Common,  Abel 
Drugger,  Kastiill,  Ananias  and  Tribulation 
Wholesome,  are  figures  of  London  streets ;  but 
they  are  mental  abstractions  as  well.  In  com- 
bining the  pressure  of  personality  with  ab- 
stract quaKties  no  writer  is  Jonson's  equaL 

Subtle,  the  Alchemist,  belongs  to  an  ancient 
order  of  cheaters  that  had  tUtea  attacked  t^ 
Chaucer  as  well  as  by  Lyly,  Alchemy  as  a 
science  was  no  more  bdievM  in  by  London  than 
were  ghosts.  To  Jonson  it  meant  the  preten- 
sions of  teaming,  cozening  the  avaricious  and 
foots.  Subtle  is  the  magmficent  cheater.  Face 
belong  to  a  veiy  old  family  of  sycophants  in 
the  history  of  comedy.  Sir  Epicure  Mammon 
is  a  burlesque  Jew  of  Malta  brou^t  under  the 
sway  of  the  cheater  and  revelUng  in  the  poetrv 
of  avarice.  Dapper  and  Abel  Dru^er,  tCastrill 
and  the  men  of  the  church,  are  figures  from 
contemporary  life.  The  two  in  the  play  who 
are  neither  cheaters  nor  cheated  are  appro- 
priately enough  Surly  and  Lovewit  Like 
Shakespeare's  women  Jonson's  women  were 
for  men    actors.    He    had    none    of 
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Shakespeare's  witching  power  for  putting 
womanhood  over  through  the  disuse.  Dol 
Common,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  jovial  mas' 
culinity,  is  a  real  character. 

In  its  main  features  'The  Alchemist'  is  in' 
debted  to  'The  Mostellaria,'  or  'The  Haunted 
House'    of   PUutus.    First  acted  in   1610  the 


tects  himself  against  the  charge  of  imitating 
'Albumaior,'  a  charge  which  in  fact  Dryden 
braugltt  aninst  the  play  60  years  later.  The 
Mrt  of  Do)  Common  was  played  by  Cooke;  and 
Robert   Armin,    the    famous   actor   of    ciowns, 


Restoration  Pepys  raled  it  far  beyond  Shakes- 

Kire.  In  the  J8th  century  Garrick  played 
th  Drugger  and  Face.  The  play  was  acted 
as  farce  at  Drury  Lane  as  lately  as  1787.  On 
account  of  the  tender  sensibilities  of  later  times 
it  is  not  now  accounted  suitable  for  the  stage. 
Editions:  GifTord,  W.  (9  vols..  1816);  Cun- 
ningham. F.  (9  vols.,  1871-75)  ;  Mermaid  Series, 
ed.  Nicholson.  B.  (3  vols.,  1893-94)  ;  'Every- 
man's Library.'  (Vols.  489,  490) ;  Rys,  E., 
'Masterpieces  of  English  drama'  (1912).  Con- 
sult Ward  A.  W..  'A  History  of  Enghsh 
Dramatic  Literature'  (1899);  Swinburne,  A. 
C,  <A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson'  (1889)  ;  Symonds, 
J.  A.,  <Bcn  Jonson'  (1886). 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson, 
Author   ^The   Contemporary  Drama  of  Eng- 

ALCHEMY,  or  ALCHYMY,  the  art  which 
in  former  times  occupied  the  place  of  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  modern  science  of  chemistry 
(as  astrology  did  for  astronomy),  but  whose 
aims  were  not  scientific,  being  connned  solely  to 
the  discovery  of  the  means  of  indefinitely  pro- 
longing human  life,  and  of  transmuting  the 
baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver.  Probably  the 
ancient  nations,  in  their  first  attempts  to  melt 
metals,  observing  that  the  composition  of,  differ- 
ent metals  produced  masses  of  a  color  unlike 
either  —  for  instance,  that  a  mixture  like  gold 
resulted  from  the  melting  together  of  copper 
and  sine  —  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  one 
metal  could  be  changed  into  another.  At  an 
early  period  the  desire  of  gold  and  silver  grew 
strong  as  luxury  increased,  and  men  indulged 
the  hope  of  obtaining  these  rarer  metals  from 
the  more  common.  At  the  same  time  the  love 
of  life  led  to  the  idea  of  finding  a  remedy 
against  all  diseases,  a  means  of  lessening  the 
infirmities  of  age.  of  renewing  j^nth  and  re- 
pelling death.  The  hope  of  realizing  these  ideas 
prompted  the  efforts  of  several  men,  who  taught 
their  doctrines  through  mystical  images  and 
symbols.  To  transmute  metals  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  find  a  substitute  which,  coiltaining 
the  original  principle  of  all  matter,  should  pos- 
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universale,  which  at  the  same  time  was  to 
possess  the  power  of  removing  all  the  seeds  of 
disease  out  of  the  human  body  and  renev/ing 
Hfe,  was  called  the  philosopher's  stone,  tapis 
pktlosophoTum,  and  its  pretended  possessors 
adepts.^  The  more  obscure  the  ideas  which  the 
alchemists  themselves  had  of  the  appearances 
occurring  in  their  experiments,  the  more  diey 
endeavored  to  express  themselves  in  symbolical 
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langu^e.  Afterward  they  retained  this  phrase- 
ology to  conceal  their  secrets  from  the  uniniti- 
ated. In  Egypt  Hermes  Trismegistus  was  said 
to  have  left  behind  him  many  books  of  chemi- 
cal, magical  and  alchemical  learning.  These, 
however,  are  of  a  later  date.  (See  Hermes 
Trismegistus).  After  him  chemistry  and 
alchemy  received  the  name  of  the  hermetic  art. 
It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  {fos- 
sessed  considerable  chemical  and  metallurgical 
knowledge,  although  the  origin  of  alchemy  can- 
not with  certainty  be  attributed  to  them.  Sev- 
eral Grecians  became  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings oE  the  Egyptians,  and  initiated  in  their 
chemical  knowledge.  "The  fondness  for  magic, 
and  for  alchemy  more  particularly,  spread  after- 
ward among  the  Romans  also.  When  true 
science  was  (ler  scented  under  the  Roman 
tyrants,  supersbtion  and  false  philosophy  Bour- 
ished  the  more.  The  prodigality  of  the  Romans 
excited  the  desire  for  gold,  and  led  them  to  pur- 
sue the  art  which  promised  it  instantaneously 
and  abundantly.  Cali^la  made  experiments 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  gold  from  orpiment. 
On  the  other  hand.  Diocletian  ordered  alt  books 
to  be  burned  that  taught  to  manufacture  gold 
and  silver  by  alchemy.  At  that  time  maiqr 
books  on  alchemy  were  written,  and  falsely  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  renowned  men  of 
antiquih'.  Thus  a  number  of  writings  were 
ascribed  to  Democritus,  and  more  to  Hermes, 
which  were  written  by  Egyptian  monks  and 
hermits,  and  which,  as  the  Tabula  Smaragdina, 
taught  in  allegories,  with  mystical  and  symboli- 
cal figures  the  way  to  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone.  At  a  later  period  chemistry  and  alchemy 
were  cultivated  among  the  Arabians.  In  the 
8th  century  the  first  chemist,  commonly  said  to 
be  Geber.  flourished  among  them,  in  whose 
works  rules  are  given  for  preparing  quicksilver 
and  other  metals.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
monks  devoted  themselves  to  alchemy,  although 
they  were  afterward  prohibited  froiri  studying 
it  by  the  popes.  But  tnere  was  one  even  among 
these.  John  XXII.  who  was  fond  of  alchemy. 
Raymond  Lully,  or  LuUius,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  alchemists  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen^ 
tunes.  A  story  is  told  of  him  that  during  his 
stay  in  London  he  changed  for  King  Edward  I 
a  mass  of,  50,000  nounds  of  quicksilver  into 
gold,  of  which  the  fust  rose-nobles  were  coined. 
The  study  of  alchemy  was  prohibited  at  Venice 
in  1488.  Paracelsus,  who  was  highly  celebrated 
about  !S2S,  belongs  to  the  renowned  alchemists, 
as  do  Roger  Bacon,  Basilius  Vatentinus  and 
many  others..  When,  however,  more  rational 
principles  of  chemistry  and  (ihilosophy  be^an 
to  be  diflused  and  to  shed  light  on  chemical 
phenomena,  the  rage  for  alchemy  gradually  de- 
creased, though  many  persons,  including  some 
nobles,  still  remained  aevoted  to  it  Alchemy 
has,  however,  afforded  some  service  to  chem- 
istry, and  even  to  medicine.  Chemistry  was 
first  carefully  studied  by  the  alchemists,  to 
whose  labor  and  patience  we  are  indebted  for 
several  useful  discoveries,  for  example,  various 
preparations  of  quicksilver,  Icennes.  etc. 

It  is  still  impossible  to  assert  anything  with 
certainty  about  the  transmutation  of  metals. 
Modem  chemistry,  indeed,  places  metals  in  the 
class  of  elements,  and  denies  the  possibility  of 
changii^  an  inferior  metal  into  gold.  Most  of 
the   accounts  of    such  transmutation  rest    on 
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fraud  or  delusion,  although  some  of  them  are 
accompanied  with  circumstJiaces  and  testimony 
which  render  them  probable.  By  means  of  the 
l^vanic  battery  even  the  alkalies  have  been 
discovered  to  nave  a  metallic  base.  The  pos- 
sibility of.  obtaining  metal  from  other  sub- 
stances which  contain  the  ingredients  compos- 
ing it,  and  of  changing  one  metal  into  anotner, 
or  rather  of  refining  it,  must  therefore  be  left 
undecided.  Nor  are  all  alchemists  to  be  con- 
sidered  imjKislors.  Many  have  labored,  under 
the  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
their  object,  with  indefatigable  patience  and 
purity  of  heart  (which  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  sound  alchemists  as  the  principal 
requisite  for  the  success  of  tiieir  labors).  De- 
signing men,  however,  have  often  used  alchemy 
as  3  mask  for  their  covetousness.  and  as  a 
means  of  defrauding  silly  people  of  their 
money.  Many  persons  even  in  our  days,  desti- 
tute of  sound  chemical  knowledge,  have  been 
led  by  old  books  on  alchemy,  which  they  did 
not  understand,  into  long,  expensive  and  fnat- 
less  labors.  Hitherto  chemistry  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  unfolding  the  principles  by  which 
metals  are  formed,  the  laws  of  their  production, 
their  ^owth  and  refinement,  and  in  aiding  or 
imitating  this  process  of  nature;  consequently 
the  labor  of  the  alchemist  is  but  a  groping  in 
the  dark. 

ALCIATI,  al-cha'te,  Andrea,  Italian  jurist 
and  poet:  b.  Milan,  8  May  H92;  d.   Pavia,  12 

Jan.  1550.  For  many  )[ears  an  advocate  in  Mi' 
ui,  be  created  the  objects  of  legal  science  to 
keen  criticism,  and  was  founder  of  the  so-called 
'elegant"  school  of  law.  He  also  wrote  several 
antiquarian  and  historical  essays,  but  his  most 
popular  work  was  the  'Emblems'  (Milan  1522), 
epigrammatic  poems  on  his  contemporaries'  vir- 
tues and  vices.  Of  the  numerous  editions  of 
this  work  several  are  chiefly  sought  on  account 
of  their  wood-engravings.  Editions  of  his 
'Complete  Works'  in  llatin  (4  vols.,  Basle 
1546-49)  ;  (6  vols.,  Lyons  1560-6!)  ;  (4  vols., 
Frankfort  1617).  Consult  C.  Mignault's  'Life 
of  Alciati'    (Milan  1584). 

ALCIBIADBS,  ^I'sT-bi'a'diz,  son  of  Oein- 
ias,  an  Athenian  of  high  family:  b.  Athens  450 
■.C;  d.  404  B.C.  His  father,  who  died  a  few 
years  after  his  birth,  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Persian  wars,  and  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidae.  Alcibiades  was  a  relation  of  Pericles, 
who  was  his  joint  guardian  along  with  Ari- 
pbron.  He  was  remarkable  in  youth  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  dissoluteness  of  his 
manners,  the  determination  of  his  character 
and  the  greatness  of  his  abilities.  He  came 
under  the  influence  of  Socrates,  who  tried  fo 
lead  him  into  the  paths  of  virtue;  but  though 
their  friendship  was  strengthened  by  mutual 
obligations,  each  having  saved  the  other  in  bat- 
tle, the  passions  of  Alcibiades  were  too  strong 
for  advice,  and  little  permanent  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  his  character.  He  acquired  great 
popularity  by  bis  liberality  in  providing  for  the 
amusements  of  the  people,  and  although  guilty 
of  many  violent,  extravagant  and  audacious 
acts,  he  bad,  after  the  death  of  Cleon,  a  politic 
cal  ascendency  which  left  him  no  rival  but 
Nicias.  Both  at  first  cultivated  alliance  with 
Sparta,  to  which  Alcibiades  had  a  hereditary 
partiality,   but   the   Spartans   trusting  more   to 


nesian  war).  In  419  be  was  chosen  siralegos, 
and  led  a  small  army  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
with  which  some  important  operations  were 
effected.  In  415  he  advocated  the  Sicilian  war, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
pedition appointed  to  conduct  it;  but  before  it 
sailed  be  was  chilled  with  ptofaninc  and  di- 
vul^ng  tbe  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  mutilat- 
ing the  busts  of  Hermes  which  were  set  up  in 
public  all  through  Athens,  He  was  permitted 
to  take  his  place  in  the  expedition,  but  was  re- 
called before  his  plans  could  be  accomplished. 
He  made  his  escape  and  went  to  Sparta,  where 
he  was  well  received.  He  divulged  the  plans 
of  the  Athenians,  and  assisted  the  Spartans  to 
defeat  them.  Sentence  of  death  and  confisca- 
tion was  pronounced  against  him  at  Athens,  and 
he  was  cursed  by  tbe  ministers  of  religion.  He 
induced  the  Athenian  dependencies  of  Athens 
to  revolt,  and  made  alliance  with  Tissapheme& 
a  Persian  satrap.  Soon  after  he  abandoned 
Sparta  and  took  refuge  with  the  Persian,  in- 
gratiating himself  by  his  affectation  of  Persian 
manners  as  he  bad  previously  done  at  Sparta  by 
a  similar  affectation  of  Spartan  simplicity.  He 
now  began  to  intrigue  for  his  return  to  Athens, 
offering  to  bring  Tissapbemes  over  to  tbe 
Athenian  alliance.  His  intrigue  led  to  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  an  oligarchy  (the  Four  Hun- 
dred), but  they  did  not  recall  bim.  Tbe  fleet, 
however,  which  was  stationed  at  Samos  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  democracy  and  recalled 
him.  The  revolution  was  effected  at  Athens 
without  the  return  of  the  armament,  and  Ibc 
banishment  of  Alcibiades  was  canceled.  He 
remained  abroad,  however,  for  some  years  in 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  gained  sev- 
eral victories  and  took  Chalcedon  and  Byzan- 
tium. In  40/ B.C  he  returned  to  Athens,  where 
all  proceedings  against  him  were  canceled,  but 
in  406,  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  having 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
command.  He  retired  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  where  he  made  war  with  mercenaries 
on  the  Thracian  tribes.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  a  decree  of  banishment 
was  passed  against  him.  He  took  refuge  with 
Pbamabazus,  a  Persian  satrap,  and  was  about 
to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Persia  when  he  was 
assassinated,  probably  through  private  revenge. 
ALCINOUS,  al-sin'6-as,  said  to  have 
been  king  of  the  Praeadans,  in  tbe  island  now 
called  Corfu,     See  Ulyssbs. 

ALCIPHRON,  al'si-fron,  Greek  rhetori- 
cian who  flourished  in  tbe  2d  century  of  the 
Christian  era  and  attained  celebrity^  tbrougfa 
bis  series  of  more  than  a  hundred  imaginary 
letters  purporlins  to  be  written  by  the  very 
dregs  of  die  Athenian  population,  including 
courtesans  and  petty  rogues.  Their  importance 
in  literature  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  insight 
they  afford  into  the  social  conditions  and  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  day.  The  letters  from 
the  courtesans  {hetairai')  are  based  upon  inci- 
dents in  Menander's  lost  plays,  and  the  new 
Attic  comedy  was  likewise  drawn  upon  for 
material. 
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ALCIRA  —  AIXOHOL 


ALCIRA,  al-tba'ra,  Spain,  a  well-built  and 
strongly- fortified  town  id  the  '^nrden'  piovince 
of  Vmleiicut,  on  an  island  encircled  by  two  arms 
of  the  river  Jucar,  some  25  mile*  from  Valends. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  Fop. 
2^000. 

ALCMSON,  alk-me'on,  a  son  of  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eriphyle,  was  one  of  the  heroes  who 
took  part  in  the  successful  expedition  of  the 
^JROni  against  Thebes.  He  was  charged  by 
bis  father  to  put  hia  mother  to  death  in  revenge 
for  her  having  urged  her  husband  to  take  part 
in  an  expedition  in  which  his  foresight  showed 
him  he  should  perish.  She  had  been  gained 
over  to  urge  this  fatal  course  by  a  gift  from 
Folynices  of  the  fatal  necklace  of  Hannonia. 
The  matricide  brought  upon  Alcnueon  madness 
and  the  horror  of  being  haunted  by  the  Furies, 
but  at  Psophis  he  was  purified  by  Pfaegeus, 
whose  dat^nter  he  married,  giving  her  the  fatal 
present.  But  the  land  became  barren  in  conse- 
quence of  his  presence,  and  he  fled  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Achelous,  the  god  of  which  gave 
him  l^s  dau^ter  CaiUrrhoe  in  marriage.  His 
new  wife  longed  for  the  fatal  necklace,  and  sent 
her  husband  to  Psaphis  tq  procure  it  under  the 
pretense  of  dedicating  it  at  E>el}u;  but  Fhegeus, 
learning  for  whom  it  was  really  intended, 
caused  his  sons  to  murder  the  tll*fated 
Alcmson, 

ALCMAN,  alk'man,  one  of  the  earliest  and 

freatest  of  Greek  lyric  poets,  belonging  to  the 
tb  century  b.c.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Sardis,  in  Lyma,  and  to  have  been 
taken  as  a  slave  to  Sparta  and  was  made 
teacher  of  the  state  choruses.  Only  small 
fragments  of  his  odes  remain.  He  used  the 
tooad,  bome^  Done  dialect.  His  poems  were 
love  ditties,  hymns,  paeaps,  processional  chants, 
etc.  He  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
erotic  poetry,  and  the  bucolic  poets  considered 
him  their  predecessor.  He  was  read  widely 
even  in  the  2d  century  A.n.,  but  his  dialect 
was  then  considered  harsh.  Gin  suit  Bergk, 
•Poeta;  Lyrici  Gratci'  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig  1882)  ; 
Smyth,  H.  W.,  "Greek  Mellc  Poets'  (New  York 
19dO)  ;  and  a  fragment  discovered  in  1696  and 
published  in  'Oxyrhynchus  Papyri'  (Vol,  I, 
No.  8). 

ALCMENE,  or  ALKMENE.  aUc-me'ne,  in 
Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Anaxo  and 
Electryot^  King  of  Mycenx.  She  became  the 
mother  of  Hercules  throi«h  Zeus,  who  took  the 
form  of  her  husband  Ampnitiyon.  Finally  Zeus 
hade  Hermes  guide  her  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest,  where  she  was  happily  united  with  Rha- 
damanthus. 

ALCO,  a  small  variety  of  dog,  with  a 
small  head  and  large  pendulous  ears,  found 
wild  ia  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  also  domesti- 
cated. 

ALCOBACA,  allco^ba's^  Portugal,  a  small 
town  in  Estremadura,  50  miles  north  of  Lisbon, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Alcoa  and  Baea ;  is  cele- 
brated for  a  magnificent  Cistercian  monastery, 
the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  founded  in 
1148  by  Don  Alphonso  I.  The  buildings  in- 
clude an  early  Gothic  church,  containing  the 
tombs  of  some  of  the  Portuguese  kings,  and  a 
valuable  library.  Parts  of  the  buildings  are 
used  for  barracks.    Pop.  1,600. 


ALCOCK.  61'k6k,  Sik  Sotberiord,  diplo- 
mat: b.  Ealing,  1609;  d.  London,  2  Nov.  1897. 
Educated  as  a  physician,  he  servied  as  surgeon 
with  British  troops  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
1832-J6;  and  was  appoiated  consul  at  Fuchow 
1844.  On  the  wot  nis"  services  were  requisi- 
tkxied  at  Amoy,  Mier^  with  Sir  Harry  Pariies, 
fae  succeeded  in  coovindi^  the  Chineae  officials 
that  treaty  agreements  were  to  be  respected  and 
kept  Transferred  (o  Shanghai  be  showed 
courage  and  determination  by  proclaiming  that 
En^sh  ships  would  pay  no  duties,  and  that 
1,400  grain  junks  then  waiting  to  sail  would 
not  be  allowed  to  go  until  the  murderers  of 
some  missionaries  were  seized  and  punished. 
Though  only  one  British  sloop  of  war  was  in 
the  harbor  at  the  time,  his  bold  attitude  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  amiointed  first  consul-general 
in  japan  18S8;  and  created  ICC.B.  1862.  As 
minister  at  Fddng  (1865)  he  conducted  many 
difficult  negotiations  wim  tact  and  success. 
Retiring  in  1871,  he  devoted  himself  to  medical 
charities,  promotion  of  gcosrai^cal  studies 
and  the  furtherance  of  a  knowledge  of  Japanese 
art.  Works:  *Medical  Histoiy  and  Statistics 
of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain'  (1838); 
"Japanese  Grammar'  (1861)  ;  'Capital  of  the 
Tycoon*  (1863)  ;  "Art  and  Art  Industries  in 
Japan>   (1878). 

ALCOPORADO,  ftllcfr-fS'Tad-A,  Hariaima, 
Portuguese  nun  and  author:  b.  Beja  1640:  d. 
1723.  She  was  betrayed  and  deserted  by  Noel 
Bouton,  afterward  Uaiquis  de  Chamilly  and 
Marshal  of  France,  who  was  in  Portugal  from 
I66S  to  1667,  serving  under  Count  Scliomberg 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  Portuguese  army. 
Her  five  letters  written  to  him  between  Decem- 
ber 1667  and  June  1668  have  earned  her  an  im- 
perishable position  in  Uterature,  owing  to  the 
poignancy  of  their  self -analysis,  their  uncon- 
scious self-abandonment  and  the  revelation 
through  passionate  spirituality  of  a  pure,  single- 
hearted,  tender  and  hopeless  al^t'  ' 
human  documents,  spontaneous  expre 
*rec 


choly  and  charm,  which  t  . . 
sympathy  and  interest.  As  'The  Letters  of  a 
Portuguese  Nun,'  they  were  published  anony- 
mously in  Paris,  in  16CS,  by  Comte  de  Guiller- 
agues,  director  of  the  Gazette  dt  France,  and 
while  (^hamilly  was  known  as  the  recipient,  it 
was  not  until  1810  that  the  mudi  discussed 
identity  of  the  author  was  revealed.  Consult 
Prestage,  E.,  'The  Letters  of  a  Portuguese 
Nun'  (Marianna  Alcoforado)  (3d  ed-  London 
1903). 

ALCOFRIBAS  NASIER,  allco'trfbi 
na'syi,  pseudonym  sometimes  used  by  Rabdais 
(q.v.). 

ALCOHOL.  Origin  of  the  word  some- 
what obscure.  According  to  most  anthoritiei 
it  is  from  the  Arabic  al-kok'l,  koh'l  being  the 
finely-powdered  black  sotpbide  of  antimony  used 
in  the  East  for  painting  the  eyebrows.  First 
used  to  signify  this  powder,  it  afterward  stood 
for  ai^  fine  powder  obtained  by  trituration  or 
sublimation;  then  for  any  essence  or  spirit,  and 
lastly  for  the  liquid  to  which  it  is  now  applied. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  spirit 
dried  over  powdered  carbonate  of  potash  was 
called  tfiritut  aleoiisalus;   but   Ka^   S 
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that  this  is  a  corrupdon  of  spiritas  alcalisaliu, 
signifying  spirit  that  has  b«cn  treated  with 
aUcali,  and  that  alcolized  (or  alcoholized)  spirit 
waa  then  shortened  to  alcohol. 

1.  Bthvl  AlcohoL — Unless  otherwise  quali- 
fied, ■alcohol"  is  understood  to  mean  the  liquid 
known  to  the  chemist  as  'ethyl  alcohol,*  and 
to  the  trade  as  •grain  alcohol,"  or  "spirits  of 
wine.*  It  is  colorless  and  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  flame  that  is  intensely  hot  but  almost 
non-luminous.  Uost  of  the  alcohol  used  in  the 
arts  is  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  sugars 
or  stardies.  A  thin  paste  is  made  from  mo- 
lasses, finely  ground  com  or  potatoes  or  other 
natural  products  containing  sugars  or  starches, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  malt  or  other  agent  con- 
taining diastase  (q.v.)  is  added.  The  mixture 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  diastase  has 
transformed  the  starch  into  dextrose  (glucose). 
Taking  the  chemical  formula  of  starch  as 
(C>HuO>)i  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  may 
have  either  of  the  following  reactions  as  the 
primary  effect  of  the  diastase: 

(OiiUD,).  -t-  H.0  =  (GH«o.).  +  c;a^JO, 

Starch  Water  Dextrin  Dextrose 

(C.H„0.).  +  2H,0  =  CuH,,Oa  +  OHuO. 
Starch        Water        Maltose        Dextrose 
Neither  dextrin  nor  maltose  is  directly  ferment- 
able,  but   each   slowly   becomes   furuier   trans- 
formed   into    dextrose,    as   appears    from    the 
following  equations : 

( cai»a). + 2H,o = 2(iHoa 

Dextrin      Water      Dextrose 
C«HaO«  +  H^=2C.H„a 
Maltose      Water      Dextrose 
The  reduction  to  dextrose  (glucose)  being  now 
complete,  yeast  is  added,  and  the  temperature 
is  maintained  at  from  72*  to  8S°  F.    Under  the 
influence    of    the    yeast-plant     (Saccharomyces 
cerevisie    or    Tontia  cereviius)    the    dextrose 
then  undergoes  fermentation,  alcohol  and  car- 
bon-dioxide being  the  chief  products,  according 
to  the  equation: 

CJIuO.  =  2C.H.0  -I-  2C0, 
Dextrose  Alcohol  Carbon- 
dioxide 
A  certain  amount  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral 
matter  must  be  present,  in  addition  to  the  starch 
and  sugar,  in  order  to  furnish  food  for  the 
yeast-plant.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is 
to  distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  fermented 
product.  This  is  usually  done  in  a  still  heated 
by  steam.  One  or  more  redistillations  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  alcohol  in  a 
satisfacto^  state  of  purity  and  strength.  The 
product  of  the  original  fermentation  is  weak  in 
alcohol,  but  the  suDsequent  distillations  effect  a 
great  concentration,  since  alcohol  is  far  more 
volatile  than  water  and  therefore  passes  off 
first.  The  British  Pharmacopeia  requires  recti- 
fied spirits  (produced  as  described  above)  to 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  0.838,  which  is  equiv- 
alent lo  S4  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  weight.  The 
United  States  Pharmacopceia  fixes  the  specific 
gravity  at  0.820,  which  corresponds  to  91  per 
cent  of  alcohol  by  weight.  It  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain this  latter  degree  of  concentration  by 
ordinary  distillation ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
free  the  alcohol  entirely  from  water  without 
distilling  it  with  potassium-carbonate,  quick- 
lime,   ^Icium-chlonde    or    some    similar  sub- 


stance possessing  sufficient  affinity  for  water  to 
prevent  the  water  from  passing  over.  The  best 
way  to  eliminate  the  last  traces  of  water  is  to 
digest  strong  alcohol  with  quicklime  for  two 
hours  at  about  100°  F.,  and  then  distil,  rejectii^ 
the  first  and  last  portions  of  the  distillate.  The 
product  is  then  subjeaed  to  the  same  treatment 
a  second  time,  after  which  it  will  probably  be 
free  from  water.  Alcohol  thus  deprived  of  the 
last  trace  of  water  is  termed  "absolute*  or 
"anhydrous*  alcohol.  Its  chemical  formula  is 
CJi..OH,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0.8062S  at 
32°  F.,  and  0.79367  at  59°  F.  Absolute  alcohol 
boils  at  173.1°  F.,  when  the  barometer  stands 
at  29.92  inches  (760  mm.).  It  freezes  at  about 
200°  helow  zero  P.,  first  becoming  very  visdd. 
Its  low  freezing-point  has  led  to  its  use  as  a 
thermometric  fluid  for  the  measurement  of  low 
temperatures.  Its  specific  heat  is  variously 
estimated,  but  b  in  the  vicinity  of  0.61.  Abso- 
lute alcohol  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water, 
and  it  is  therefore  used  as  an  astringent,  and 
(for  certain  purposes)  as  an  antiseptic.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  quickly  absorbs  a  sensible 
amount  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  ceases  to  be 
■absolute.*  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Atwater,  the  human  body  is  capable  of  oxidiz- 
ing about  two  ounces  of  it  per  day,  since  this 
amount  can  be  administered  without  any  evi- 
dence of  alcohol  appearing  in  the  excreta. 
Alcohol  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
and  is  extensively  used  as  a  solvent  for  sub- 
stances that  do  not  dissolve  in  water :  notably 
for  organic  substances  and  for  alkaloids  and 
drugs.  When  absolute  alcohol  is  mixed  with 
water  the  volume  of  the  mixture  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the 
constituents.  The  specific  gravity  of  such  a 
mixture  therefore  cannot  be  deduced  by  any 
simple  formula:  but  it  has  been  found  by  direct 
experiment,  and  tabulated,  for  all  possible  mix- 
tures and  temperatures.  The  strength  of  a 
fiven  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  may  be 
ound  by  observing  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mixture  at  a  definite  temperature  by  means  of 
a  hydrometer  (q.v.)  and  then  referring  to  the 
tables.  The  greatest  contraction  of  volume 
observed  upon  mixing  absolute  alcohol  and 
water  occurs  when  49^8  volumes  of  water  are 
mixed  with  53.9  volumes  of  absolute  alcohoL 
both  liquids  being  at  32'  F.  The  volume  of 
the  mixture  is  then  VX3,  instead  of  103.7,  as  it 
would  be  if  there  were  no  contraction.  Men- 
d.el^ff  points  out  that  this  particular  mixture 
corresponds  to  a  possible  compound  having  the 
formula  CtHa0.3H]0 ;  but  it  has  not  been  con- 
clusively proved  that  such  compound  exists. 
An  alcohol  containing  49.3  per  cent  (by  wei^t) 
of  absolute  alcohol  is  )cnown  in  the  arts  and 
for  excise  purposes  as  'proof  spirit.*  This 
term  was  originally  intended  to  denote  alcohol 

t'  list  strong  enough  to  ignite  gunpowder  when 
umed  upon  it ;  but  it  was  defined  by  law  in 
the  reign  of  George  III  of  England  to  be  spirit 
"such  as  shall,  at  the  temperature  of  51°  F., 
weigh  exactly  twelve- thirteenth  parts  of  an 
equal  amount  of  distilled  water*  (Watts).  At 
60°  F.  proof  spirit  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.920.  A  mixture  stronger  or  weaker  than  this 
is  said  to  be  (respectively)  overproof  or  under- 
proof. Distilled  liquors,  such  as  whisl^, 
brandy  and  gin,  contain  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  absolute  alcohol,  wines  from  7  to  20,  ale  and 
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porter  from  5  to  7,  and  b«er  from  2  to  10. 
Alcohol  coagulates  albumen,  and,  partly  for 
tbis  reason  and  partly  because  of  ita  acbon  in 
arresting  the  development  of  micro-orgsnismB, 
it  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  dead  animal 
matter.  The  alkali  metals  attack  absolute 
alcohol   rapidly  with   the   formation  of   com- 

Eunds  variously  known  as  alcoholates,  ako- 
les  and  alcoates,  but  more  definitely  and 
correctly  as  "elhylates."  Thus  alcohol  may  be 
regarded  as  water  in  which  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen has  been  replaced  by  a  molecule  of  the 
organic  radical  ethyl,  CiHi,  and,  water  being 
H-O-H,  the  formula  for  alcohol  may  be  written 
(aH.)-0-H.  An  alkaU  metal,  when  it  com* 
bines  with  alcohol,  merely  replaces  the  H  at 
the  right  of  this  formula;  and  sodium  ethylate 
(for  example)  is  therefore  (C.H.)-0-Na.  or 
simply  CiHiONa.  The  commonest  test  for 
alcohol  in  smaJI  quantities  consists  in  wiirming 
the  suspected  liquid  (or  its  distillate)  witfi 
caustic  potash  and  iodine;  Jf  alcohol  is  present 
iodoform  comes  down  after  a  time  as  a  pre- 
cipitate. In  England  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
aru  b  permitted  without  the  payment  of  an 
excise  tax,  provided  the  alcohol  contains    10 

Ecr  cent  of  methyl  alcohol  (wood  spirit),  Alco- 
ol  so  treated  is  known  as  ^'methylated  spirit,* 
it  is  unfit  for  drinkii^  and  the  methyl  alcohol 
that  it  contains  cannot  be  readily  removed. 
Alcohol  am  be  prepared  directly  from  its  ele- 
ments as  follows:  Acetylene  (q.v.).  CiH^  will 
combine  directly  with  hydrogen  to  form  olefiant 
gas,  dh;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  will 
absorb  olefiant  gas  with  the  formation  of 
hydrogen-ethyi-sulphate,  GHtHSO,;  and  if  the 
product  so  obtained  is  diluted  with  water  and 
boiled,  alcohol  is  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  equation: 

CJI..HSO.  -»-  HJD  =  H,SO.  +  GH^OH. 
This  process  is  of  considerable  theoretic  inter- 
est, and  is  said  to  be  in  commercial  use  in  Rus- 
sia. Until  carbide  of  calcium  ( from  which 
acetylene  is  prepared)  can  be  had  more  cheaply, 
however,  it  can  hardly  be  successfully  used  in 
the  United  States.  (See  Denatured  Alcohw.). 
2.  Wood  Alcohol,  or  Uethyl  AlcohoL— 
A  colorless,  inflammable  liquid,  strongly  resem- 
bling ethyl  alcohol  in  its  general  properties.  It 
bams  with  a  flame  resembling  that  of  grain 
alcohol,  but  with  sensibly  less  evolution  of  neat. 
It  is  far  cheaper  than  pure  grain  alcohol,  be- 
cause there  is  no  excise  tax  upon  it;  in  many 
uses  it  tnay  be  substituted  for  ^rain  alcohol 
with  success,  its  solvent  powers  being  very  sim- 
ilar. It  cannot  be  used  internally,  however,  as 
it  is  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and  has  a  peculiar 
selective  action  upon  the  optic  nerve,  in  which 
it  often  induces  a  condition  of  permanent 
atrophy  with  consequent  total  blindness.  Methyl 
alcohol  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
wood.  The  process,  as  carried  out  in  New 
York  Slate,  is  substantially  as  follows:  Hard- 
wood is  cut  into  cordwood  size  and  allowed  to 
season  thoroughly,  two-year-old  wood  being  dry 
enoug^  to  yield  .excellent  results.  BeecK  maple 
and  Mrch  are  most  commonly  used,  hircn  bemg 
the  poorest  of  the  three,  because  it  yields  a 
larger  proportion  of  objectionable  tarry  matter. 
The  seasoned  wood  is  placed  in  retorts  of  cast 
iron  or  sheet  steel,  which  are  cylindrical  in 
general  shape,  and  large  enough  to  hold  rather 
more  than  half  a  cord  each.     A  slow  fire  is 
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then  built  under  the  retorts,  its  intensity  bring 
gradually  increased  as  the  distillation  pro- 
KTCSseB,  and  regulated  ao  that  at  the  end  of 
from  12  to  18  hours  nothing  remains  in  the 
retort  but  charcoal.  The  distillate  is  passed 
through  a  condenser,  by  which  a  portion  is 
condensed  into  a  watery  fluid,  wbik  another 
and  very  considerable  portion  passes  through 
in  the  form  of  a  permanent,  non -condensable 
gas.  The  non-condensable  part  consists  largely 
of  marsh  gas,  hydrogen,  carbon-dioxide  and 
carbon-monoxide,  together  with  smaller  amounts 
of  acetylene  and  numerous  other  substances. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  utilize  this  portion  of 
the  product  except  as  fuel.  The  portion  that 
concfenses  consists  largely  of  acetic  add  and 
methyl  alcohol,  together  with  acetate  of  methyl 
and  acetone,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tany  matter.  The  condensed  distillate  is  passed 
into  sett  ling- tanks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main until  the  ^eater  part  of  the  tarry  matter 
has  subsided.  Jhe  lighter  part  is  then  drawn 
off  and  saturated  with  slaked  lime  to  fix  the 
acetic  acid.  A  second  distillalion  expels  the 
methyl  alcohol,  which  is  recovered  by  means 
of  a  condenser  and  shipped  to  the  refiners  in 


remaining  behind  is  then  recovered  by  evapora- 
tion and  spread  out  uiwn  a  heated  floor  to  dry. 

Acetate  of  lime,  as  it  comes  from  the  alcohol 
manufacturer,  is  brown  in  color,  from  the  tarry 
impurities  that  it  contains.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  acetic  add  and  the  various  ace- 
tates (notably  those  of  iron  and  aluminum) 
that  are  used  in  dyeing  and  in  printing  upon 
cloth.  The  impure  methyl  alcohol,  or  "wood 
Spirit,*  that  is  shipped  from  the  factory  to  the 
refiner,  usually  contains  80  per  cent  of  alcohol 
and  20  per  cent  of  water.  The  yield  of  spirit 
of  this  strength  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
skill  and  care  exerdsed  by  tne  manufacturer; 
but  in  the  best  plants  it  may  be  taken  at  from 
eight  to  nine  gallons  per  cord  of  good  wood. 
Crude  wood  spirit  contains  considerable  empy- 
reumatic  matter  as  well  as  acetone,  acetate  of 
methyl  and  acetate  of  ammonia.  Pure  methyl 
alcohol  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  crude 
spirit  with  fused  calcium  chloride  (CaGi)  and 
heating  in  a  water-bath.  Methyl  alcohol  com- 
bines with  caldum  chloride  under  these  condi- 
tions, forming  a  compound  which  can  be  readily 
purified,  and  from  which  the  alcohol  can  again 
be  recovered  by  distilling  with  water.  A  final 
distillation  over  quicklime  will  give  the  alcohol 
in  its  anhydrous  or  'absolute"  state.  Pure 
methyl  alcohol,  free  from  water,  has  a  specific 
gravity  at  32'  F.  of  0.8101.  Its  chemical  for- 
mula is  CHi-OH ;  it  is  the  hydrate  of  the  organic 
radical  "methvl*  (CHi),  beinp  analogous  in  this 
respect  to  etnyl  alcohol,  which  is  uie  hydrate 
of  the  organic  radical  'ethyl*  (CiHi).  It  boils 
at  about  151°  F.  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure. 

3.  Alcohol. —  In  organic  chemistry,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  numerous  class  of  compounds  consist- 
ing of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  de- 
rived from  hydrocarbons  containing  an  even 
number  of  hydrogen  atoms  by  the  substittition 
of  one  or  morehydroio'l  molecules  (HO)  for 
an  equal  number  of  nydrogen  atoms.  The 
alcohols,  as  thus  defined,  include  the  two  sub- 
stances described  above,  and  al^  many  ofhers 
(such  as  glycerin)   whose  properties  at  first 
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of  either  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol.  Alcohols  ar 
classified  as  monohydric,  dihydric,  trihydrii 
tetrabydric,  pentahydric  and  heiahydric,  ac 
cording  as  they  contain  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five  or  six  molecules  of  hydroxy!  (0H>,  Thuj 
ethyl  alcohol,  CJW>H,  is  monoh^nc,  while 
glycerin,  CJIl(OH)),  is  trihvdnc.  In  the 
present  article  only  the  mononydric  alcohols 
will  be  considered.  These  are  divisible  into 
&ve  general  series  as  follows :  (a)  Those  hav' 
ing  the  general  formula  C»li(a+i.OH ;  they 
are  derived  from  the  paraffins,  CnHv+i,  by  the 
substitution  of  one  molecule  of  OH  for  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  and  are  known  as  the  "fatty 
alcohols."  (ft)  Those  having  the  formula. 
C>Hv— 1.0H.  Allyl  alcohol  is  the  most  familiar 
member  of  this  series.  Its  formula  is 
C^i.OH,  (c)  Those  having  the  general  formula 
CaHs— I.OH.  No  familiar  example  can  be 
given.  (<J)  Those  having  the  general  formula 
C»Hi— i.OH.  This  scries  is  derived  from  the 
aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons,  just  as  the 
first  series  BJven  above  is  derived  from  the 

KraSns.  Thus,  when  hydronn  peroxide. 
Oh  acts  upon  benzene,  CiHi,  we  have 
C:j€.+H>O^H/)+CJI..OH,  the  last  expres- 
sion in  this  equation  bein^  the  formula  of 
phenyl  alcohol,  or  (as  it  is  more  familiariy 
known)  carbolic  acid.  («)  Those  having  the 
general  formula  OH* — (.OH.  Cholesterin  be- 
longs to  this  series.  It  will  be  evident  that  the 
complete  discussion  of  even  the  monohydric 
alcohols  would  be  impossible  in  the  present 
place :  hence  in  what  follows  attention  will  be 
confined  to  the  fatty  or  paratfin  series  of  mono- 
hydric alcohols,  having  the  general  formula 
C"H»i+i.OH.  No  less  than  17  distinct  mem- 
bers of  this  series  are  known,  the  first  five, 
when  they  are  arranged  in  order  according  to 
the  number  of  carbon  atoms  they  contain, 
being: 

Methyl  alcohol,  CH,.OH. 

Ethyl  alcohol,  C.H,,OH. 

Propyl  alcohol,  CtH,.OH, 

Butyl  alcohol,  CH..OH. 

Amyl  alcohol,  GH„,OH. 
The  6rst  two  members  of  this  series  do  not 
admit  of  any  isomeric  modifications ;  but  the 
third  member  admits  of  one  such  modification 
and  the  following  members  admit  of  more  than 
one.  For  example,  propane  has  the  formula 
CHfcCHtCHi.  and  an  alcohol  may  be  formed  by 
substituting  OH  for  any  one  of  the  H  atoms  in 
this  formula.  If  a  hydrogen  atom  at  the  end  of 
the  formula  be  replaced  in  this  way,  we  shall 
obtain  the  same  result  whether  the  substitution 
be  made  at  the  right-hand  end  or  the  left;  that 
much  is  evident  from  the  synunetry  of  the 
formula.  But  if  one  of  the  hvdrogen  atoms  in 
the  central  CHi  be  so  replaced  the  alcohol  thus 
formed  may  ditfer  from  the  one  previously  ob- 
tained by  an  end  substitution ;  and  in  fact  ex- 
periment shows  that  two  different  alcohols  do 
actually  exist,  both  having  the  same  formula 
C,H>OH.  These  are  distinguished  as  "pri- 
mary* and  "secondary*  respectively.  In  gen- 
eral, an  alcohol  is  called  "primary'  if  the  carbon 
atom  to  which  the  OH  is  attached  is  itself 
attached  to  only  one  other  carbon  atom;  it  is 
'secondary'  if  the  carbon  atom  to  which  the 
OH  is  attached' is  itself  attached  to  two  other 
carbon  atoms;  and  it  is  'tertiary*  if  this  car- 


bon atom  is  attached  to  three  other  carbon 
atoms.  If  it  is  admitted  that  the  quantivalcnce 
of  carbon  is  never  greater  than  four,  it  follows 
that  no  carbon  atom  can  be  attached  to  more 
than  three  other  carbon  atoms;  hence  every 
alcohol  in  the  class  under  consideration  ratist 
be  either  primary,  secondary  or  tertiaiy.  The 
various  radicals  with  which  hydroxyl  (OH)  is 
combined  In  the  alcohols  are  collectively  called 
alkyla.  Thus  CH,  (methyl)  OH.  (ethyl)  and 
CjHt  (pri^l)  are  all  "alkyls,'  and  an  alcohol 
may  be  briefly  described  as  the  hydrate  of  an 
all^L  Other  alkyl  compounds  are  also  known. 
For  example,  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hy- 
driodic  or  hydrofluoric  acid,  when  allowed 
to  act  upon  an  aU^l  hydrate,  yields  the 
chloride,  bromide,  iodide  or  fluoride  of  that 
alkyl.  Thusr  CH..OH-(-HCl  =  CH^a+H.O; 
and  CJI,.0H4-HI=C.H,.r-|-H^.     CH^O    ' 


(See  Etheii).  For  example,  (CJIi)»0  is  ethyl 
oxide  (or  ether),  often  erroneously  called  'sul- 
phuric ether'  from  the  fact  that  sulphuric  add 
IS  used  in  preparing  it  By  the  action  of  vari- 
ous acids  upon  alkyl  hjrt&ates  (or  alcohols), 
salts  of  these  alkyls,  entirely  analogous  to  the 
metallic  salts,  are  obtained.  Thus  acetic  add 
and  ethyl  alcohol  react  according  to  the  equa- 

cji..oh-i-ch,.cooh=ch*coo(c:ji.)  +h,o. 

Ethyl         Acetic  Ethyl  Water 

hydrate  add  acetate 

This  reaction  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  fol- 
lowing familiar  one  relating  to  potassium : 

K.OH -t-CH*COOH— CH^COOK-i-H.O. 
See  EsTEAS. 

AllAIT  D.  RlSTKEN. 

ALCOHOL    ENGINE.      See    Intbimal 

CoMBtJSTiON  Engine. 

ALCOHOLISM,  a  term  applied  to  the 
symptoms  produced  by  poisoning  with  ethyl 
alcohol  (see  Alcohol).  Alcohousm  may  be 
acute,  subacute  or  chronic,  and  in  order  to 
understand  its  phases  a  brief  review  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  i^ysiological 
action  of  alcohol  is  necessary.  Locally  alcohol 
is  an  irritant,  and  induces  cot^estion  and  in- 
creased cellular  activity.  There  appears  to  be 
some  foundation  for  the  popular  view  that  taken 
before  a  meal  alcohol  increases  the  wish  to  eat, 
for  although  in  any  marked  quantity  it  greatly 
reduces  or  altogether  inhibits  the  action  of  the 
digestive  ferments  it  is  probable  that  the  in- 
creased amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  under 
the  influence  of  small  amounts  more  than  makes 
up  for  this  effect.  Some  authorities  maintain 
that  while  the  alcohol  remains  in  the  stomach 
digestion  is  retarded,  but  that  after  absorption 
of  the  alcohol  the  process  advances  more  rapidly 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
most  important  effect  of  the  administration  of 
alcohol  is  manifested  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  doubt  that  physiologically 
alcohol  is  always  a  poison.  Its  psycholofpcal 
effects,  however,  need  special  attention.  Experi- 
ments show  that  tasks  like  the  addition  of 
columns  of  figures  or  reading  series  of  discon- 
nected syllables  are  performed  less  rapidly  and 
more  inaccurately  when  the  person  l^d  taken 
moderate  amounts  of  alcohol,  though  he  usually 
feels  increased  self-confidence  and  is  convinced 
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that  the  actually  inferior  work  he  is  doing  is 
especially  good,  it  is  in  this  way  that  alcohol 
often  aids  the  after-dinner  speaker,  who  hy 
moderate  amounts  of  wkie  ix  relieved  of  diffi- 
dence or  embarrassment  and  is  enabled  to  speak 
with  a  flnoKy  ap()aTently  rarcty  at  his  command 
tinder  ordina^  conditions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  capacity  for  muscular  work  also  is  only 
apparently  augmented  by  alcohol,  the  slight  in- 
crease in  effidency  at  the  start  being  neutral- 
lied  by  the  earlier  onset  of  fatigue.  According 
to  modem  observers  alcohol  has  but  little  direct 
effect  on  the  circulation,  thoucfa  there  is  some 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  through 
^latation  of  the  peri^eral  vessels.  Respira- 
tion is  Uttle  if  at  all  affected.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  alcohol  is  a  food  has  elicited 
much  controversy,  but  the  experiments  of  At- 
water,  Neumann  and  others  show  beyond  doubt 
that  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  can  be  com- 
pletely burnt  in  Ae  body  and  serve  as  a  source 
of  heat  and  ener^.  In  this  way  a  saving  of 
other  food  stuffs  is  effected,  and  in  this  sense 
alcohol  is  undoubtedly  a  food  The  view  up- 
held by  some  of  the  older  authors  that  alcc^ol 
has  the  power  of  lessening  the  o^dalion  of  the 
tissues  IS,  however,  unfounded.  The  modem 
tendency  is  to  regard  alcohol  not  as  a  physio- 
logical stimulant  but  as  a  universal  dtmressant. 
From  the  above  it  mi^t  be  inferred  that  alco- 
hol does  not  possess  the  traditional  value  as- 
cribed to  it  in  medicine,  and  to  some  extent  this 
is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
Intimate  indications  for  its  use  that  cannot  be 
met  by  other  drugs  and  few  thoughtful 
clinicians  would  be  willing  to  do  without  its 
aid.  Alcohol  is  often  used  in  papular  medicine 
without  a  correct  conception  of  its  action.  Con- 
trary to  general  belief  it  does  not  raise  the 
bodily  temperature,  but  actually  causes  it  to  fall 
on  account  of  the  increased  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  surface  of  the  bodv  accompanjdne  die 
dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin.  Coo- 
sequently  alcoholic  drinks  should  not  be  taken 
before  exposure  with  the  idea  of  avoiding 
fatigue  or  chilling,  though  there  is  no  objection 
to  its  use  when  Uie  exposure  is  over  and  die 
individual  has  retnmed  home  wet  or  chilled 
dirou^ 

Acute  alcoholic  poisoHmg  follows  the  tak- 
ing of  very  large  quantities  of  strotuj  spirits  in 
a  short  time,  and  is  not  often  seen.  The  patient 
promptly  becomes  comatose,  the  face  is  con- 
gested or  purplish,  there  is  complete  muscular 
relaxation,  weak  heart  action  and  collapse,  end- 
ing in  death  through  paralysis  of  the  heart  or 
of  respiration  or  botn,  unless  medical  aid  is 
given. 

Subaetfte  alcoholism  is  the  ordinary  type 
of  drunkenness  or  'intoxication*  and  pro- 
duces different  manifestations  in  different  in- 
dividuals. The  first  effect  of  moderate  amounts 
of  alcohol  is  to  cause  exhilaration,  garrulity,  in- 
distinctness and  incohcrency  of  speech,  blunt- 
ing of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  loss  of  muscular 
control  so  that  the  patient  is  unsteady  on  his 
feet  and  stagers  when  he  walks.  LKziiness 
and  disturbances  of  sight  and  hearing  may  also 
appear,  and  finally  a  deep  lethargy  and  stupor 
supervene.  On  awaking,  nausea,  vomiting, 
headache  and  mental  dq)resaion  remind  the 
sufferer  of  his  debauch.  In  some  individuals  - 
die  stage  of  hilarity  does  not  appear  and  quar- 
relsomeness and  morosencsi    are    manifested 


tending  certain  grave  disorders  like  apoplexy, 
epilqitic  coma,  Uacture  of  the  skull  or  opium 
poisoning,  and  mistakes  in  diagnosis  on  per- 
sons found  unconscious  in  the  street  are  un- 
fortunately not  infrequent  The  true  state  of 
affairs  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  recog- 
nize, and  it  is  always  wiser  to  treat  doubtful 
cases  as  if  die  more  serious  trouble  existed. 
The  fact  that  the  breath  smells  of  liquor  is  of 
little  value,  as  bystanders  may  have  sought  to 
aid  a  victim  of  other  conditions  in  this  way,  or 
a  man  who  has  indulged  in  alcohol  may  also 
be  suffering  from  some  of  the  difficulties  men- 
tioned. Some  persons  instead  of  becoming 
stuporous  pass  into  a  condition  of  wild  excite- 
ment and  uncontrollable  fury  termed  alcoholic 
mania,  during  which  the  most  revolting  crimes 
may  be  committed.  In  others  convulsive  aaz- 
ures,  or  alcoholic  epilq)sy,  may  succeed  the 
first  stage.  Dipsoihania  is  a  form  of  mental 
disturbance  in  which  the  patient  is  subject  to 
attacks  of  irresistible  craving  for  liquor,  though 
in  the  intervals  be  may  be  quite  rational  and 
alcoholic  beverages  may  even  be  repugnant  to 
him.  It  is  most  frequently  a  manifestation  of 
a  compulsive  neurosis,  or  a  mild  manic-de- 
pression psychosis.  Delirium  tremens  is  a  state 
of  nervous  unrest  sometimes  following  a  pro- 
tracted debauch,  sometimes  appearing  in  steady, 
but  not  necessarily  excessive,  drinkers,  usually 
as  the  result  of  some  physical  or  mental  shock. 
There  are  distaste  for  food,  intense  restless- 
ness, terrifying  hallucinations  and  illusions  and 
obstinate  insomnia.  The  treatment  of  acute 
alcoholism  comprises,  first,  elimination  of  the 
poison  by  washing  out  the  stomach,  pur^ng, 
rectal  irrigation  with  salt  solution,  and  the 
Turkish  bath;  and  secondly,  the  substitution  of 
other  stimulants  such  as  ammonia,  strychnine 
caffeine,  etc.,  until  nourishment  can  be  retained 
and  strength  returns.  In  delirium  tremens  the 
two  ^eat  indications  are  to  produce  sleep  and 
nourish  the  patient,  problems  that  often  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  the  i^ysician  to  the  utmost 

Chronic  aicoholiim  is  the  result  of  long 
continued  immoderate  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
liqoors  and  is  a  serious  cause  of  disease.  It 
is  always  due  to  mental  causes.  Nearly  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  arc  affected  and  exhibit  a 
new  growth  of  connective  tissue.  The  blood 
vessels  show  the  lesions  of  arte  no- sclerosis, 
the  heart  is  affected  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


stomajiJi  is  the  seat  of  a  chronic  catarrhal  ci 
tion  giving  rise  to  nausea,  vomiting  and  dis- 
taste for  food.  There  are  congestive  and 
catarrhal  changes  in  the  respiratory  apparatus; 
the  bodily  strength  is  decreased  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  obesity.  There  is  also  marked  in- 
volvement of  the  nervous  system  leading  to 
complete  mental  and  moral  deterioration  with 


alcoholics  have  lessened  power  of  resistance  t. 
infectious  diseases  and  readily  break  down 
nnder  the  stress  of  any  mental  or  physical 
strain.  The  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholism 
requires  isolation  of  the  patient,  preferably  in 
an  institution.  Some  authorities  advise  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  alcohol,  others  recom- 
mend a  more  gradual  process  of  *tapeiiaE  oS.* 
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ALCOHOLOMKTRY— ALCOTT 


Wluch  method  is  preferable  depends  on  the  in- 
dividual case.  Hypodermic:  injections  of  nitrate 
of  strydinine  form  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
courses  of  treatment.  The  use  of  atropine, 
pbysostigmine,  pilocarpine,  as  drugs  which  con- 
trol the  disturbance  of  t^lance  in  the  vegeta- 
tive nervous  system,  which  is  characteristic  in 
chronic  alcoholic  states,  is  advisable.  (See 
Cbiue;  Faupekish;  Temperance).  Consult 
Cushny,  'A  Textbook  of  Phaimacology  and 
Therapeutics';  JelUffc,  S,  E.,  'The  Mentality 
of  the  Alcoholic'  (New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal, May  1917)  ;  JelUffe  and  White,  'Dis- 
eases of  the  Nervous  System'  (1917)  ; 
'Modem  Treatment  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases'  (1913);  Kelytiack.  T.  N.,  'The 
Drink  Problem'  (New  York  1907);  Phelps,  E. 
B.,  'The  Mortality  of  Alcohol'  (ib.,  1911). 
Consult  also  'Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor 
Problem'  (Boston  1899) ;  «The  Relations  of 
the  Liquor  TrsfKc  to  Pauperism,  Crime  and 
Insanity,*  in  'Twenty-sixtK  Annual  Report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
(Boston  1895)  and  "Economic  Aspects  of  the 
Liquor  Problem,*  in  "Twelfth  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor* 
(Washington  1898). 

Kaw.  M.  Vocei,  M.D. 

ALCOHOLOHETRY,  the  process  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  percentage  of  alcohol  in 
spirits.  Several  methods  are  employed  for  this 
•  purpose,  but  the  commonest  consists  in  deter- 
minmg  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit.  Every 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  its  own  depending  on  the  tempera- 
lure  and  on  the  relative  composition  of  the 
mixture.  As  liquors  contains  substances  other 
than  alcohol  and  water  they  must  be  carefully 
distilled  before  a  test  can  be  made.  When  the 
specific  gravities  of  various  mixtures  have  been 
determined,  the  composition  of  a  sample  is 
readily  determined  by  finding  its  specific 
gravity  and  observing  the  temperature. 

ALCORAN,  Ulco-rin  or  illcd-rin.     See 

KOKAN. 

ALCORN,  al'kcm,  Jam«  Lnak,  American 
statesman:  b.  near  Golconda,  III.,  4  Nov.  1816; 
d,  30  Dec.  1894.  He  was  educated  at  Cumber- 
land College;  five  years  deputy  sheriff  of  Liv- 
ingston County,  Ky. ;  member  of  the  legislature 
1843 ;  in  1844  removed  to  Mississippi  and  began 
law  practice  and  was  in  the  Mississippi  legis- 
lature 1846-65.  He  was  a  Scott  presidential 
elector  in  1852,  declined  a  Whig  nomination  for 
governor  18S7  and  the  same  year  was  defeated 
for  Congress  by  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar.  He  founded 
the  levee  system  in  the  State.  In  1B61  he  was 
in  the  Secession  Convention,  and  was  elected 
brigadier- general,  but  Jefferson  Davis  refused 
his  commission  from  political  grudge.  In  1665 
he  was  elected  United  States  senator,  but  not 
allowed  to  take  his  seat.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
governor  (Republican),  but  restfmed  on  election 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  served 
1871-77.  He  was  independent  candidate  for 
governor  in  1873,  but  was  defeated. 

ALCOTT,  ^lldit,  Amos  Bronson,  Ameri- 
can philosot^er  and  educator :  b.  Wolcott, 
Conn.,  29  Nov.  1799;  d.  4  March  1888.  In  1823 
he  set  up  an  infant  school,  teaching  it  by  con- 
versation; and  it  gained  much  local  fame.  In 
1828  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  till  1836  cent- 


ducted  a  school  of  the  same  sort,  exciting  wide 
attention  by  his  genius  for  teaching,  his  revolu- 
tionary methods,  and  his  exaggerated  respect 
for  the  infant  mind.  His  system  was  dis- 
favored by  most  people,  and  in  1836  he  removed 
to  Concord,  Mass.,  Uienceforth  expounding  re- 
form views  on  all  human  subjects,  society  and 
theology,  diet  and  education,  politics,  morals 
and  metaidijrsics.  He  became  an  admired  pub- 
lic lecturer  m  the  great  days  of  the  lecture  i^t- 
form.  In  1842  he  visited  England,  where  a 
Pestaloziian  school  near  London  had  been 
named  Alcoti  House.  He  returned  with  two 
Engli^  friends,  one  of  which,  Charles  Lane, 
bought  an  estate  in  the  town  of  Harvard,  Mass., 
for  a  comtnunistic  settlement,  and  the  others 
joined  him;  but  it  failed  Mr.  Alcott  lived  in 
Boston  for  a  while,  but  finally  returned  to  (Con- 
cord, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
as  a  'peripatetic  f^losopher,*  as  justly  said: 
giving  talks  in  dilterent  towns  and  cities  on  all 
human  subjects  when  invited — first  at  random, 
but  latterly  formal,  with  printed  topics  and 
regtilar  places  and  periods.  The  conversation 
was  nominally  open,  and  questions  in  order; 
L__.  ■ foimd  better  to  let  it  be  a  n 


nothing;  for  thougji  entirely  unsystematic,  and 
having  no  set  philosophv  wtuch  could  have  been 
developed  into  a  school,  he  was  fertile  in  ideas 
of  deep  spiritual  insight  and  noble  loftiness, 
and  maiQr  leaders  of  thought,  as  EJnerson,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  a  source  of  some  of  their 


lectuai    s< 


scendentalistt ;  and  that  be  was  an  ardent 
Abolitionist  goes  without  saying.  His  grounds 
in  C»icord  represented  his  independence  of 
mind  and  whimsicality;  thev  were  fenced  1^ 
himself  witih  gnarled  pine  boughs  of  endless 
diversity  of  form,  apparently  picked  up  as  he 
walked.  He  contributed  'Oriduc  Sayings'  to 
the  Dial,  of  Boston  (1839-42),  and  published 
many  scattered  papers;  'Tablets'  (1868):  'Con- 

'Table 
(1877). 

ALCOTT,  Louisa  Hay,  American  novelist, 
daughter  of  A.  B.  Alcott :  b.  Germantown,  Pa, 
29  Nov.  1832;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  6  March  1688, 
two  days  after  her  father.  She  was  two  years 
old  when  her  parents  moved  to  Boston ;  eight 
when  they  went  to  Concord.  Her  father  was 
her  chief  teacher,  on  the  system  of  his  famous 
infant  schools ;  as  the  latter  developed  no  other 
geniuses,  probably  nature  was  responsible  for 
hers.  Thoreau  also  taui^t  her  for  a  time.  She 
had  always  creative  facility  and  sense  of  liter- 
ary form,  and  began  writing  in  early  youth ;  at 
first  for  pleasure,  then  at  16  for  periodicals  to 
help  support  the  struggling  family,  whose  main- 
stay she  continued  all  her  life,  her  father's  su- 
periorities not  being  of  the  money-making  or- 
der. But  for  many  years  afterward  she  groped 
for  her  true  field,  starting  with  sensational 
stories  of  no  permanent  merit  For  10  years 
she  was  a  school-teacher.  In  1862  she  went  to 
Washington  as  a  war  hospital  nurse  and  wrote 
letters  ^nce  to  her  mother  and  sisters ;  on  her 
retttm  in  1863  she  recast  dteie  into  a  volnrne 
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entitled  ^Hospital  Sketches,'  as  the  easiest 
available  literaiy  capital,  not  suspecting  that  she 
had  found  her  kii^om.  In  these  was  first  re- 
vealed her  peculiar  power  of  sketching  common- 
place people  and  scenes  in  all  their  common- 
placencss,  yet  by  the  play  of  genial  humor  and 
rare  selective  art  making  them  as  charming  as 
the  best  creations  of  the  fancy.  The  success  of 
these  stimulated  the  publication  of  'Little 
Women'  (written  1867,  after  return  from  a 
year's  European  trip  for  impaired  health,  pub- 
lished 1868).  which  sold  60,000  copies  the  first 
year,  and  which  still  remains  one  of  the  best 
copyrights  in  American  literature,  it  raised  her 
at  once  and  justly  to  one  of  the  front  places  in 
American  authorship,  and  remains  the  one  work 
of  her»  the  world  would  much  re^et  losing. 
In  formal  art  it  has  no  merits:  there  is  no  struc- 
ture and  no  climax,  merely  detached  scenes  of 
an  uneventful  life;  little  delicacv  of  touch, 
though  there  are  passages  of  mucn  tenderness 
and  pathos;  but  tne  healthy  sense  and  stereo- 
sco[HC  lifelikeness  make  it  rather  an  addition  to 
people's  actual  experiences  than  their  memories 
of  fiction ;  and  the  girls,  despite  the  blunt  por- 
trayal of  surface  faults  and  even  over-harsh 
lack  of  idealization,  are  loved  like  sisters  by 
millions.  It  is  the  world-jAotograph  of  the 
New  England  home  and  the  American  girl. 
This  was  her  great  opportunity;  her  own  fam- 
ily and  friends  to  "cohipote*  and  adorn,  with 
scant  need  for  ima^nation,  of  which  she  had 
little,  or  plotj  in  which  she  was  very  deficient. 
After  this,  with  the  necessity  of  inventing  a  set 
story,  and  her  personal  life  mostly  wrought  into 
her  previous  work,  her  limitations  were  strongly 
apparent:  'An  Old-Fashioned  Girl  (18«). 
'Little  Men'  (1871)  and  a  series  of  later  jn- 
veniles,  thou^  only  less  popular  with  the  young 
than  'Little  Women,'  add  nothing  to  her  real 
reputation.  They  are  also  deformed  l^  two 
unwholesome  qualities ;    one  derived  from  her 


ment  and  the  latter  as  quite  capable  of  teaching 
wisdom  to  their  elders ;  the  other  a  proof  how 
much  feminine  craving  lay  underneath  her 
spinster  life, —  making  love-sentiment  a  sauce 
to  everything  from  the  Idnder^rten  up,  and  the 
world  one  vast  scene  of  'philandering.'  But 
these  pot-boilers  had  a  higher  motive  and  result 
than  most  mone^-earning,  for  they  enabled  her 
father  to  live  his  serene  life.  She  adopted  at 
different  times  a  son  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  John 
Pratt  (■Meg»)  and  the  orphaned  daughter  of 
her  artist  sister,  Mme.  Nienken  ('Amy*) ;  and 
kept  house  for  them  and  her  father  in  vigorous 
New  Enf^and  fashion,  caring  for  the  latter  like 
a  baby.  Fatigue  and  excitement  during  his  last 
hours  laid  her  low  with  a  fatal  brain  fever. 
Besides  the  books  above  mentioned  she  pub- 
lished 'Flower  Fables  or  Fairy  Tales'  (1855); 
'Moods'  (1864,  revised  1881);  a  series,  'Aunt 
Jo's  Scrap  Bag'  (1871-82);  'Work,  a  Story 
of  Experience'  (1873);  'Eight  Cousins' 
(1874);  'Rose  in  Bloom>  (1876);  'Silver 
Pitchers'  <1876)  ;  'Under  the  Lilacs*  (18^); 
'Jack  and  Jill'  (1880);  'Proverb  Stories' 
(1882) ;  'Spinning- Wheel  Stories'  (1884) ; 
'Lulu's  Ubrary'  (1885). 

ALCOTTj  May  (Mme.  Ernest  Niebiken), 
American  artist,  daughter  of  A.  B.  Alcott:  b. 
Concord.  Mass.,  1840;  d.  1879.    She  studied  at 


the  Boston  School  of  Dengn,  and  under  Krug, 
Rimmer,  Hunt,  Vautier,  Johnston  and  Muller. 
Thenceforward  she  lived  variously  in  Boston, 
London  and  Paris ;  after  marriage  chiefly  in 
the  last  She  did  good  work  in  still-life  paint- 
ing, both  oil  and  water-color,  and  copied  Turner 
so  ably  that  Rusldn  had  some  of  the  work 
adopted  for  models  at  the  South  Kensington 
schools.  She  published  'Concord  Sketches,' 
with  a  preface  hy  her  sister  (1869)  ;  'Art  Study- 
ing Abroad'   (1879). 

ALCOY,  9l-k6'e,  Sp^n,  a  town  in  Valencia, 
24  miles  north  by  west  of  Alicante,  near  the 
source  of  the  Alcoy,  in  a  hollow  encircled  by 
hills.  There  is  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  river 
and  the  town  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
Its  chief  manufacture  is  paper  and  it  is  famed 
for  the  beladUlas  or  sugar-plums  of  Alcoy, 
Pop.  34,000. 

ALCUIN,  il'kwin,  or  FLACCU3  AL- 
BINUS,  an  Englishman,  renowned  in  his  age 
for  learning;  the  confidant,  instructor  and  ad- 
viser of  Charlemagne.  Me  was  bom  probably  in 
York  in  733  and  was  educated  under  the  care  of 
Archbishop  Egbert,  and  his  successor  jElbert, 
with  whom  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  who 
afterward  gave  him  the  management  of  the 
school  at  York.  Having  gone  to  Rome  to  bring 
home  the  pallium  (see  Pallium)  for  Eanbert, 
the  successor  of  .£lbert,  Charlemagne  became 
acquainted  with  htm  in  Parma  on  his  return; 
invited  bim,  in  782.  to  his  court  and  made  use 
of  his  services  in  Kis  endeavors  to  civilize  his 
subjects.  In  the  I'oyal  academy  he  was  called 
Flaccus  Albinus.  To  secure  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions  Charlemagne  established  at  his 
court  a  school,  called  Schola  Palatina,  or  the 
Palace  School,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  several  monasteries,  in  which 
Alcuin  exerted  himself  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences.  Most  of  the  schools  in  France 
were  either  founded  or  improved  by  him;  thus 
he  founded  the  school  in  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Martin  of  Tours,  in  796,  after  the  plan  of  the 
school  in  York.  He  himself  instructed  a  large 
number  of  scholars  in  this  school,  who  after- 
ward spread  the  light  of  learning  through  the 
empire  of  the  Franks.  Alcuin  took  his  leave  of 
the  court  in  801  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Martin  of  Tours,  but  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  Charles  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  804.  He  left,  besides  many  theological  writ- 
ings, several  elementacy  works  in  the  branches 


betrays  the  uncultivated  character  of  the  age; 
nevertheless  he  is  acknowled^^ed  as  the  most 
learned  and  polished  man  of  his  time.  He  un- 
derstood Latm,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  at  Ratis- 
bon  (1777,  2  vols,).  Consult  Lorenz's  'Life  of 
Alcuin'  (translated  into  English,  London  1837). 
ALXYONAItlA  (from  Gk.  alkyon[e]ion, 
bastard- sponge ) ,  a  sub-class  of  coral  polyps 
(Anthoxoa),  including  fan-corals,  Mead  men's 
fingers,*  organ-corals,  the  red  coral  used  for 
beads  and  ornaments  and  others.  Eight  tenta- 
cles around  the  mouth  and  the  eight  cells  into 
which  the  body  is  divided  are  the  characteristic 
elements  of  this  group.    See  CoBAL;  Gmgonia. 
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ALCYONE  •  ALDEHYDE 


ALCYONE,  the  brighest  star  of  the 
Pleiades  (qv.)-     Also  see  Kincfisheb. 

ALDAN,  a  river  of  eastern  Siberia,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Lena,  1,200  miles  in  length,  navi- 
gable for  600  miles.  The  Aldan  Mountains  run 
along  parallel  to  it  on  the  left  for  400  miles. 

ALDANA,  Runon,  alda-ita,  ri-mda',  Mexi- 
caa  poet:  b.  1832;  d.  1882.  Besides  four 
dramas,  amoni;  whidi  xre  'Honor  and  Happi- 
ness* and  'NoUlity  of  Heart,'  be  produced 
lyric  poems  and  sonnets  and  contributed  articles 
to  journals. 


walerin^-^lace  of  Suffolk,  29  miles  northeast 
of  Ipswicn  by  rail.  It  was  disfranchised  in  1832; 
but  in  1885  it  received  a  new  municipal  diarter. 
It  has  a  quaint,  half-timbered  moot  hall:  and  in 
the  church  is  a  bust  of  the  poet  Craboe,  who 
described  the  place  in  his  poem  'The  Borough.' 
It  has  a  two-mile  promenade,  golf  links  and 
lobster  and  herring  fisheries.    Pop.  2,400. 

ALDBB'ARAN,  a  star  of  the  first  m^ni- 
tude,  forming  the  eye  of  the  constellation 
Taurus  or  tlie  Bull,  the  brightest  of  the  five 
stars  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Hyades. 
Spectrum  analysis  has  shown  it  to  contain  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  iron,  mercury,  hydrogen,  so- 
dium, caldutn,  etc. 


bom,  Westphalia,  1S02;  d.  Soest  before  1561; 
the  most  important  artist  of  Westphalia  during 
the  16th  century  and  one  of  the  great  names  in 
German  art.  The  story  of  his  Ute  can  only  be 
gathered  from  fragmentary  allusions  which  tell 
us  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hermann  Aldcgrever 
(the  family  name  was  really  Trippenmdter, 
which  the  artist  used  in  sigmng  some  of  his 
works),  that  he  became  a  citizen  of  Soest,  where 
be  was  hi^Iy  esteemed  and  where  he  died.  The 
last  date  known  on  any  work  by  him  was  ISSS. 
Aldegrever  was  eminent  as  goldsmith,  painter 


-  , ind  like 

most  artists  of  his  day,  worked  at  various  re- 
lated branches  of  the  craft  (glass,  small  sculp- 
ture, etc.).  His  paintings  are  not  numerous  but 
of  a  very  high  standard.  The  'Portrait  of  a 
Young  Man'  now  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery 
in  Vienna,  perhaps  his  masterpiece  in  this  art, 
or  the  'Young  Man  with  the  Pink'  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  London,  shows  the  German 
school  at  almost  its  best  level;  the  scrupulous 
exactitude  of  observation  and  of  workmanship 
being  informed  by  a  spirit  of  human  apprecia- 
tion and  a  real  sensitiveness  to  design.  Other 
paintings  of  high  quality  by  the  master  are 
•The  Resurrection'  at  Prague  and  a  "Portrait 
of  a  Man'  at  Berlin,  Aldcgrever's  greatest  im- 
portance is  as  an  engraver,  the  number  of  works 
attributed  to  him  m  this  medium  being  289 
(Bartsch).  There  is  a  good  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  One  of  his  earliest  plates  Is 
a  free  copy  after  Diirer,  and  the  influence  of 
the  master  persists  for  some  time  and  is  most 
fruitful  of  good.  'The  greatest  of  all  the 
'Little  Masters',"*  says  W.  B.  Scott,  "Aldegre- 
ver is  the  most  worthy  successor  to  Albert 
Dtirer.*    His  inventive  power  never  fails  and 


shows  itself  alike  in  purely  ornamental  designs, 
in  landscape  and  in  figure  work,  like  the  'Wed- 
ding Guests'  or  the  'Melanchthon.'  Alde- 
grever was  apparently  much  stirred  by  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  the  gravity  of  its  dioi^t  is 
translated  by  the  severe  and  yet  most  vital 
treatment  which  he  accords  to  lines  and  masses, 
to  the  human  face  and  figure.  Consult  'Die 
Numberger  Kleinmeister'  (Leipzig  1911). 

ALDEHYDE  (*dehydrogenated  alcohol.* 
or  alcohol  which  has  been  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  its  hydrogen),  a  substance  intermediate  in 


containing  the  molecular  group  CH1.OH  i> 
upon  by  oxidimg  agents,  it  loses  two  atoms 
hydrogen  from  this  group  and  becomes  m 
formed  into  a  substance  wluch  no  longer  c 


which  it  was  produced.  In  the  laboratory  al- 
dehyde is  fonned  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol 
by  air  in  the  presence  of  platinum  black  or  by 
manganese  dioxide  and  su1|diuric  acid,  and  sut^ 
sequent  rectifying  with  calcium  chloride.  It 
m^  also  be  prepared  by  passing  alcohol  throu^ 
an  iron  tube  heated  to  1,350*  F.  For  commer- 
cial use  it  is  colfected  from  the  first  vapors 
which  come  over  in  the  rectification  of  alcMtol 
which  has  previousl)[  txien  filtered  through  char- 
coal. The  largest  yields  are  obtained  from  po- 
tato alcohol  and  from  alcohol  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  sugar  beet.  The  aldehyde  is  sep- 
arated from  the  alcohol  in  a  special  still  con- 
trived for  the  purpose.  If  the  formula  of  the 
original  alcohol  is  R.CH*.OH,  that  of  the  cor- 
responding aldehyde  is  R.CO.H.  Aldehydes 
combine  with  bisulphites  (or  acid  sulphites), 
producing  compounds  that  are  usually  soluble 
m  water,  but  msoluble  in  a  solution  of  a  Ih- 
suli^te.  Hence  if  a  solution  containing  an  al- 
dehyde is  shaken  with  a  saturated  solution  of  a 
iMsulphite  (such  as  HNaSO,),  the  aldehyde  is 
all  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
compound,  from  which  the  aldehyde  itself  may 
afterward  be  liberated  by  treatment  with  dilute 


sulphuric  add  and  distillation  by  steam.  Alde- 
hydes arc  easily  oxidiied  into  their  correspond- 
ing acids  and  on  account  of  their  affinity  for 
oxygen  the^  act  as  powerful  redudng  agents. 
An  aldehyde  mav  also  be  reconverted  into  the 
alcohol  from  woich  it  was  obtained,  Iw  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam.  About  50  alduiydes 
are  known,  nearly  all  of  which  are  voUtile 
liquids. 

The  general  relation  of  theald^ydestotfaetr 
corresponding  alcohols  and  adds  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples ;  The  formula 
of  methyl  alcohol  is  CH^OH  or  H.CH1.OH. 
In  the  presence  of  platinum  black,  iur  oxidizes 
methyl  alcohol  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation : 

H.CH,.OH  +  O  =  H/1  +  H.CO.H. 

H.CO.H  (or  CH,0)  is  "formic  aldehyde*  or 
*formaldehyae.*  Tliis  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen 
and  undergoes  the  change 

H.C0.H-t-0=H.CO0H. 
Formaldehyde  Formic  add 

Again,  if  ethyl  alcohol  (CH..OH  or 
CHi.CHi.OH)  is  treated  in  die  same  manner 
(or  better,  if  it  is  oxfaUsed  with  a  muUnre  of 
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Mtassiiim  bicfaromate  and  sulphuric  add),  we 

CH..CH,.OH  +  O  =  CH..CO.H  +  H^. 
Ethyl  alcohol  Acetic  aldehyde 

If  allowed  to  absorb  oxygen,  acetic  aldehyde 
then  undergoes  the  further  transformation 
CH^CO.H  +  O  =  CH^COOH. 
Acetic  aldehyde        Acetic  acid. 

Acetic  Aldehyde  or  Acctaldchyde.—  When 
not  qualified  in  any  way  the  term  aldehyde  is 
understood  to  mean  acetic  aldehyde,  the  sub- 
stance whose  formation  from  ethyl  alcohol  has 
just  been  described.  It  is  fotmd  among  the 
products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar,  in 
wines  during  the  aeeing  process,  in  crude  wood 
alcohol  and  in  cru3e  petroleum.  Aldehyde  (in 
this  sense)*  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  sufio- 
cating  smell,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  alcohol  and  ether,  boiling  at  70°  F.  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.800  at  32°  F.  It 
is  highly  inflammable  and  burns  with  an  almost 
non-luminous  flame.  It  is  capable  of  existing  in 
several  polymeric  slates,  eaca  having  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  aldehyde,  but  differing 
from  it  in  appearance  and  behavior.  Thus  al- 
though aldehj'dc  may  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time  if  kept  in  contact  with  excess  of  add,  in 
its  pure  state  it  sooa  deposits  a  solid  substance 
in  needle-like  crystals  known  as  metaldehyde, 
which  sublimes  at  240°  F.  without  decomposi- 
tion, and  is  reconverted  into  aldehyde  when 
confined  and  healed  to  260°  F.  By  treatment 
with  sulijiuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  aldehyde 
may  be  converted  into  a  liquid  known  as  par- 
aldehyde, a  colorless  liquid  which  boils  at  255° 
F.,  has  a  vapor  density  indicating  the  formula 
3<CiH.O)  and  crystallizes  in  large  transparent 
prisms  at  about  50°  F. 

Aldehyde  is  used  for  silvering  mirrors  and 
other  objects,  on  account  of  the  property  that  it 
possesses  (in  common  with  other  aldehydes)  of 
throwing  down  a  deposit  of  bright  metallic 
silver  when  heated  with  a  concentrated^  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  containing  a 
little  caustic  soda. 

ALDEN,  al'den,  Bradford  R.,  American 
soldier:  b.  Meadvilte,  Pa.,  1800;  d.  Newport, 
R  I.,  10  Sept.  1870.  Graduating  at  West  Point 
1831,  he  was  instructor  there  183J-40  after  some 
camp  and  garrison  life;  then  for  nearly  two 
years  aide  to  Winfield  Scott ;  after  three  years 
more  .  o1  garrison  duty  was  commandant  at 
West  Point  1845-52.  Sent  to  the  far  West  for 
service  in  the  Puget  Sound  Indian  troubles,  in 
1853  he  organized  and  led  an  expeditiou  agamst 
the  Rogue  River  Indians  of  southwest  Oregon; 
and  in  the  fierce  battle  at  Jacksonville  24  Au- 
gust, was  permanently  disabled  and  forced  to 
retire  from  the  army.  He  was  a  man  of  cul- 
ture and  fine  literary  tastes. 

ALDEN,  Hem?  Mills,  American  maga- 
line  editor  and  author:  b.  Mt.  Tabor,  Vt,  11 
Nov.  1836.  He  was  graduated  in  1857  at  Wil- 
liams College,  in  the  class  with  James  A.  Gar- 
field and  Horace  £.  Scudder ;  in  I860  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  received  license  to 
preach,  but  was  never  ordained.  He  settled  in 
New  York  in  1861 ;  was  managing  editor  of 
Harper's  Wttkly  1863-69  and  has  been  editor 
of  Harptr's  Magatine  since  iSf&.  His  earliest 
interests  were  classical,  espedally  in  regard  to 
MKJent  thought,  religipn  and  literature;  in  the 


of  Paganism';  his  earliest  writings  published 
were  two  papers  on  the  'Eleusinian  Mysteries,' 
in    the    Atlantic    Monthly;    and    his    classical 


fresh  intellectual  outlook  and  the  presentation 
of  the  latest  results  of  scholarship  with  sound 
ethics  and  an  elevating  social  tone;  also  to  make 
the  magazine  American  in  the  best  sense  and 
to  bring  forward  new  writers.  He  collaborated 
with  A.  H.  Guernsey  in  'Harper's  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Great  RebclUon'  (1862-65)  ;  and 
has  written  'The  Ancient  Lady  of  Sorrow' 
(poem,  1872);  <God  in  His  World'  (1890, 
anonymous),  a  'Study  of  Death'  (1895),  widely 
read  and  admired,  and  'Magazine  Writing  and 
the  New  Literature'  (1908). 

ALDEN,  (Mrs.)  IsabelU  McDonald 
(*Pansy^),  Americui  juvenile  writer:  b.  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y,  3  Nov.  1841.  She  was  educated  at 
Ovid  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  while  she  has 
written  fiction  for  adults  and  'The  Prince  of 
Peace,'   a  life  of   Christ,  her  chief  i 


and  as  editor  of  the  juvenile  periodical  Pansy 
(1873-96).  She  has  since  been  on  the  staff  oE 
the  ChrisHan  Endeavor  World  of  Boston  and 
the  Herald  and  Presbyter  of  Cincinnati. 

ALDEN,  Jamea,  American  naval  officer :  b. 
Portland.  Me..  31  March  1810j  d.  San  Fran- 
dsco,  Cal.,  6  Feb.  1877.  Becommg  midshipman 
1828,  he  accompanied  the  Wilkes  expedition 
around  the  world  1838-42;  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant 1841,  he  served  through  the  Mexican 
war  in  all  the  leading  seaboard  engagements. 
The  Puget  Sound  Indian  troubles  called  him 
thither  1855-56  for  active  duty.  The  Civil  War 
found  him  in  command  of  ie  steamer  South 
Carolina,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  GuH  and  had 
a  fight  at  Galveston,  Tex. ;  later,  in  command  of 
the  sloop-of-war  Richmond,  he  was  at  the  pas- 
sage of  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint  Philip  and  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  and  Port  Hudson.  He 
became  captain  1863  and  commanded  the  Brook- 
lyn in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  (August  1864) 
and  the  assaults  on  Fort  Fisher;  commodore 
1866.  and  given  charge  of  the  Mare  Island 
(Cal.)  navy  yard  1868;  in  1869  made  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  navigation,  and  in  1871  promoted 
to  rear-admiral  and  assigned  to  command  of 
the  European  squadron.    He  was  retired  1873. 

ALDEN,  John,  of  the  Plymouth  colony:  b. 
England  1599;  d.  Duxbury,  Mass..  12  Sept. 
16^.  His  name  is  familiarized  by  Longfellow's 
poem  'The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.'  He 
was  originally  a  cooper  of  Southampton,  was 
employed  in  making  repairs  on  the  Mayflower 
and  came  over  in  her  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
By  some  accounts  he  was  the  first  to  step 
ashore  at  Plymouth.  He  married  Priscilla 
Mullens :  the  tradition 
fellow)  that  he  had  i. 
cause  of  Miles  Standish.  He  .  _._ 
years  a  colonial  magistrate  and  highly  esteemed 
for  probity,  sagacity  and  resolution.  All  the 
distinguished  Aldens  of  the  United  States  are 
his  descendants. 
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town,  Mass.,  9  Oct.  1837;  d.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  14 
Jan.  1908.  He  introduced  canoeiitg  into  the 
Untied  States.  He  was  for  a  time  United 
States    consul-general    at    Rome.      He    wrote 

'Domestic  Explosives'  (1877);  'Shooting 
"         ■     (1878);    *The    Canoe    and    the    Flying 


(li 


'Life     of      Gtristopher     Columbus' 


'Drewitt's  Dream'    (1902),  etc     From  1900 
was  London  correspondent  oE  the  New  York 

ALDENHOVBN,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
Rhine  province;  12  miles  northeast  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelfe.  Here  the  French,  in  1793,  under  Du- 
mouriez,  were  defeated  by  50,000  Austriana  un- 
der Prince  Josias  of  Coburg,  and  were  pre- 
vented from  making  their  contemplated  inva- 
uon  of  Holland 

ALDER,  al'di^r,  tbe  common  name  for  « 
eenus  of  plants  iAlnus),  of  the  family  Belu- 
Taceee.  In  the  eastern  United  States  several 
species  are  very  common  shrubs  branching 
freely  from  the  roots  and  forming  dense-clumps 
along  the  banks  of  streams  ana  in  other  wet 

E laces.  On  the  west  coast  trees  often  attain  a 
eight  of  from  40  to  60  feet  in  favorable  loca- 
tions. It'  is  found  in  temperate  and  cold 
regions.  The  wood  of  some  species  is  very 
durable  in  the  water,  and  therefore  well  adapted 
to  mill-worlt  sluices,  piles  of  bridges,  etc  The 
bark  and  snoots  are  used  for  dye^  and  the 
branches  for  the  charcoal  emplojred  in  making 
gunpowder.  The  names  black,  red  and  white 
alder  are  often  popularly  ap(£ed  to  plants  of 
other  orders. 

ALDER-FLY,  a  fly  of  the  dipteran  fam- 
ily Sialida  (q.v.). 

ALDERMAN,  aI'der-mSn,  Edwin  Ander- 


sity  of  North  Carolina;  was  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  1884- 
S>\  assistant  State  superintendent  of  North 
Carolina,  1889-92;  professor  of  English  and 
history  at  the  State  Normal  College,  1892-^3; 
professor  of  education,  Universitv  of  North 
Carolina,  1893-96;  president  of  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1896-1900;  president  of  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana,  1900-04;  LL.D.  the 
University  of  the  South,  Tulane  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Yale  University,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Williams  College,  Dartmouth  College 
and  Harvard  Untversityj  member  of  General 
Education  Board  and  vice-president  National 
Education  Association,  1903;  member  of  Vir- 
ginia State  Geological  Commission ;  member  of 
Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission ;  member  of 
Virginia  State  Educational  Commission ;  mem- 
ber of  council  of  American  Association  for  In- 
ternational Conciliation ;  member  of  Board  of 
Visitors  of  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  1893;  member  of  executive  coun- 
cil of  American  Civic  Alliance;  member  of 
Maryland  and  Louisiana  Historical  societies; 
member  of  American  Academy  of  Social 
Sciences ;  member  of  Century  Club,  New  York 
dty,  1912;  director  Southern  Railway.  Author: 
'A  Brief  History  of  North  Carolina,*  'Life  of 
William  Hooper,'   'Life  of  Jabex  Lamar  Mon- 


roe Qirry,*  'Obligatiatu  and  Opportunities  of 
Citizenship,'  'Southern  Idealism,'  'The  Spirit 
of  the  South,'  'Sectionalism  and  Nationahty,' 
'The  Growing  South'  and  editor-in-chief  of 
'Library  of  Southern  Literature.' 

ALDERMAN,  a  title  pertainii^  to  an  of- 
fice in  the  municipal  corporations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Umted  States.  In  the  United 
States  the  powers  and  duties  of  aldermen  differ 
in  the  various  States  and  cities.  As  a  rule  they 
are  elected  by  popular  vote  and  constitute  the 
source  of  municipal  legislation. 

ALDERMAN  LIZARD,  or  CHUCK- 
WALLA,  nicknames  in  California  for  a  fat- 
bodied  liiard  (q.v.). 

ALDERNEY  H^rench  Aubigny),  an  island 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
man(&,  10  mites  due  west  of  Cape  La  Hague  and 
60  from  the  nearest  point  of  England,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is  about 
4  miles  long  and  1%  broad,  having  an  area  of 
fnlhr  3  square  miles.  The  coast  is  bold  and 
rocky,  the  cliffs  in  many  places  rising  from  100 
to  200  feet  in  hei^t.  In  the  interior  the  soil 
is  fertile  producing  excellent  crops  of  com  and 
potatoes.    About  a  third  of  &e  island  is  occu- 

?ied  by  grass  lands;  and  the  Aldemey  cows  are 
unous  for  the  richness  of  their  milk.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  town  of  Saint 
Anne  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  near  the 
centre  of  the  island.  A  judge,  with  six  'ju- 
rats,* chosen  by  the  people  for  life,  and  12 
"douzaniers,*  representauves  of  the  people, 
form  a  kind  of  local  legislature;  but  the  judge 
and  juratt  alone  decide  upon  any  measure,  the 
doutaniert  having  only  a  deliberative  voice. 
The  French  language  stilt  continues  to  prevail 
among  the  inhabitants,  but  all  understand  and 
many  speak  English.  Aldemey  is  well  forti- 
fied. At  Brayc  there  is  an  extensive  granite 
breakwater,  built  by  the  British  government  to 
help  form  a  naval  station  and  haven  of  refuge. 
The  project  was  a  failure.  Aldemey,  Guernsey, 
Jersey  and  Sark  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  that  have  remained  under 
the  govenunent  of  England  since  1456.  The 
Race  of  Aldemey  is  a  name  given  to  the  strait 
running  between  the  coast  of  France  and  this 
island.  Six  miles  northwest  from  Aldemey  are 
the  Casquets,  a  cluster  of  rocks,  on  the  largest 
of  which  is  a  lighthouse  and  a  fog-bell.  Pop. 
(1911)  2,S6L 

ALDERSHOT,  il'dir-shSt.  Camp  at,  a 
permanent  camp  for  the  army  in  England,  com- 
menced in  1854  by  the  purchase  on  the  part  of 
government  of  an  extensive  tract  of  mooriand 
known  by  the  name  of  Aldershof  Heath,  lying 
on  the  confines  of  Surrey,  Hampshire  and 
Berkdiire.  The  object  was  to  accustom  die 
ofiicers  and  soldiers  to  act  in  bri^des  and  di- 
visions, and  to  f&miliariic  them  with  the  opera- 
tions of  a  campaign  by  accustoming  them  to 
camp  life,  and  exercising  them  in  all  the  evolu- 
tions which  they  might  be  required  to  perform 
when  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
enemy.  The  Basingstoke  Canal  divides  the 
camp  into  a  North  and  a  South  Camp  (odier- 
wise  known  respectively  as  Marlborou^  and 
Stanhope  Lines ) .  The  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  the  army  consisted  at  first  of  wooden 
huis  of  the  simplest  construction-  but  these 
have  been  superseded  by  brick  binldiogi)  and 
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altogether  tke  moaey  expended  on  the  camp  hu 
amounted  to  upwai^  of  $2aOOO/X)0.  Until  1899 
the  Aldershot  gnrnson  coiuisted  of  troops 
availabic  for  service  with  the  first  army  corps. 
It  was  later  used  by  volunteers  and  militia  for 
their  annual  training  and  after  the  outbreak  of 
■he  European  War  in  1914  vast  numbers  of  raw 
conscripts  were  trained  there  before  Icavins 
for  the  battle  fronts  in  Belgium,  France  and 
Macedonia.  A  town  has  sprung  up  in  the  nei^- 
borbood  of  the  camp  immediately  beyond  the 
government  ground,  on  the  edge  of  which  the 
camp  is  established.  The  town  of  Aldershot  is 
in  Hampshire,  to  the  south  of  the  barracks.  It 
contains  several  churches,  hotels,  numerous 
shops,  and  offers  accommodation  of  various 
kinds,  good  and  bad,  to  the  soldiers ;  thus  there 
are  schools,  newspapers,  missions,  literary  in- 
stitutes, music-halls,  public-house^  etc.  There 
is  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.    Pop.  (1911)  35,175. 

ALDHELM,  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and 
prelate,  bishop  of  Sherborne:  b.  640  (P);  d. 
709.  He  was  a  great  fosterer  of  learning  and 
bnilder  of  churches,  and  has  left  Latin  wntings 
on  theological  subjects. 

ALDINE,  al'din,  Editions,  the  books 
printed  by  Aldus  Manutiua  and  his  family  in 
Venice  (1490-1597).  They  comprise  the  first 
editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  others 
contain  corrected  texts  of  modem  classic  writ' 
ers,  as  of  Petrarch,  Dante  or  Boccaccio,  care- 
fully collated  with  the  M5S.  All  of  them  are 
distinguished  for  the  remarlrable  correctness  of 
the  typography ;  the  Greek  works,  however,  be- 
ing m  this  respect  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
Latin  and  Italian,  The  editions  published  b7 
Aldo  Manuzio  (1450-1515),  the  father,  form  an 
e|>och  in  the  annals  of  printing,  as  they  con- 
tributed in  no  ordinary  measure  to  the  perfect* 
ing  of  types.  No  one  had  ever  before  used 
such  beautiful  Greek  types,  of  which  he  got 
nine  different  kinds  made,  and  of  Latin  as  many 
as  14.  It  is  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  engraver, 
Francesco  of  Bologna,  that  we  owe  the  types 
called  by  the  Italians  Corsivi,  and  known  to  us 
as  italics,  which  he  used  for  the  first  time  in 
the  octavo  edition  of  ancient  and  modern 
classics,  commencing  with  Virgil  (1501).  Ma- 
Duzio's  impressions  on  parchment  are  exceed- 
ji^ly  beautiful ;  be  was  the  first  printer  who 
introduced  the  custom  of  taking  some  impres- 
lioos  on  finer  or  stronger  paper  than  the  rest 
of  the  edition  —  the  first  example  of  this  being 
afforded  in  the  'Epistola  Gra^e'  (1499).  From 
1515  to  1533  the  business  was  earned  on  by  his 
father  and  brothers-in-law,  Andrea  Torresano 
of  Asola,  and  his  two  sons  —  the  three  Asolani. 
Paolo  Manuzio  (1512-74),  Aldo's  son,  possessed 
an  enthusiasm  for  Latin  classics  equal  to  (hat 
of  his  father  for  Greek;  and  he  was  succeeded 
by,  his  son,  the  younger  Aldo  (1547-97).  The 
lirintin^  establidimcnt  founded  by  Aldo  con- 
tinued in  active  operation  for  lOO  years,  and 
during  this  time  printed  908  different  works. 
The  distin^pishuiR  mark  is  an  anchor,  entwined 
by  a  dolphin,  with  the  motto  either  of  'Feslina 
lente^  or  of  'Sudavil  el  aiiit*  The  demand 
which  arose  for  ciUtions  from  this  office,  and 
especially  for  the  earlier  ones,  induced  the 
printers  of  Lyons  and  Florence,  about  1502,  to 
ImQn  the  system  of  issuiti^  counterfeit  Aldines. 
AU — -i»_ij^  juu  considerably  diminished  in 


later  times.  Among  the  Aldine  woilcs  which 
have  now  became  very  rare  may  be  mentioned 
the  'Hone  Beatae  Marin  Virsims>  of  1497,  the 
'Virgil*  of  1501,  and  the  'Rhetores  Gr»3,» 
not  to  mention  all  the  editions,  dated  and  un- 
dated, from  1490  to  1497  which  are  now  ex- 
tremely rare.  Consult  Renouard's  'Annales  At 
I'Impnmerie  des  Aides'  (1834),  and  Didot*! 
<Alde  Manuce'    (1873). 

ALDIHI,  4l-de'ne,  Giovanni,  Italian  phys- 
icist: b.  Bologna,  10  April  1762;  d.  Milan,  17 
Jan.  1834.  A  nephew  of  the  famous  Galvanl 
and  an  accomplished  lin^Euist,  he  became  widely 
known  by  his  writings  in  Italian,  English  and 
French  on  the  practical  apolications  of  galvan- 
ism, illumination,  tides,  fire  prevention,  etc. 
From  1734  to  1819  he  was  professor  of  poysict 
at  Bologna,  was  created  Councillor  of  State  and 
Knight  of  the  Iron  Crown  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  was  founder  of  the  school  of  nat- 
ural science  for  working  men  at  Bologtia, 
which  he  endowed. 

ALDOBRANDI'NI,  the  name  of  a  Floren- 
tine family,  latterly  of  princely  rank  (now  ex- 
tinct), wnich  produced  one  Pope  (Gement 
VI TI)  and  several  cardinals,  archbishops, 
bishops  and  men  of  learning. 

ALDOBRANDINI,  al'dd-bran-de'ne.  Mar- 
liace,  an  ancient  fresco  painting  belonging 
probidily  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  discov- 
ered in  1606  and  acquired  by  Cardinal  Aldo- 
brandini,  nephew  of  Clement  VIIl,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  It  represents  a  marriage  scene  in 
which  10  persons  are  portraye<^  and  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  ancient 
art. 

ALDRSD,  or  BALDRBD,  Anglo-Saxon 
prelate,  bishop  of  Worcester  and  archbishop  of 
York:  b.  1000  (?):  d.  1069.  He  improved  the 
disciphne  of  the  Church  and  built  several  ec- 
clesiastical edifices.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  he  is  said  to  have  crowned  Har- 
old. Having  submitted  to  the  Conqueror, 
whose  esteem  he  enjoyed  and  whose  power  he 
made  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  Cnurcli,he 
also  crowned  him  as  well  as  Matilda. 

ALDRICH,  al'drlch,  Nelion  Wllmarth, 
American  legidator ;  b.  Faster,  R.  I.,  6  Nov. 
1841.  A  farmer's  lad,  with  only  district-school 
education,  he  was  clerk  in  a  store  from  about 
12  to  16;  but,  naturally  studious  and  with  ■ 
strong  taste  for  mathematics,  entered  the  East 
Greenwich  Academy  in  1857,  and  after  gradua- 
tion took  a  position  in  a  large  wholesale  honie 
in  Providence,  wheiv  he  soon  became  a  partner. 
In  1862  he  was  for  nine  months  on  garrison 
duty  near  Wariungton.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
to  the  Providence  common  council,  where  he 
became  a  leader  as  expert  in  finance  and  busi- 
ness, and  a  dexterous  manager  without  compn> 
mise  of  right,  and  was  its  president  1871-73. 
In  1875  be  was  elected  to  the  legislature^  and 
in  1876  was  ^aker  of  its  house.  In  1878  he 
was  sent  to  (Jongress,  taking  his  seat  in  1879 

g'.d  Congress) ;  re-elected  for  die  term  18S1- 
he  resigned  in  1881,  having  been  elected 
to  the  United  SUtes  Senate  on  4  October 
to  succeed  Gen.  A.  E.  Bnmside,  and  was  re- 
elected in  188^  1892,  1898  and  1904,  practically 
without  opposition  in  his  party.  In  1909  he 
successfully  promoted  the  passage  of  the 
Foyne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  puKd  far  Co^tu 
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and  ugned  by  the  President  in  1910.  His  tenn 
as  senator  expired  3  March  1911;  but  he  de- 
clined to  stand  for  re-election  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  F.  Levintrilt.  During  more 
than  20  years  he  has  been  known  as  one  of  the 
chief  Republican  leaders,  an  authority  on 
finance  and  political  economy,  and  a  champion 
of  protection;  rarely  taking  part  in  debate,  but 
powerful  in  legislative  work,  a  member  of 
committees  on  civil  service  and  finance  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules  for  the 
55lh  Congress.  In  1911  Aldricb  put  forward  a 
plan  intended  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
resources  through  their  control  by  reserve  as- 
sociations, a  scheme  received  with  suspicion  by 
the  general  public,  thougji  not  unfavorably  re- 
garded by  experts. 

ALDRICH,  ThomsB  Bailey,  American  au- 
thor; b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  U  Nov.  1836;  d. 
Boston,  Mass.,  19  March  1907.  He  prepared 
{or  Harvard,  but  his  father's  death  (1SS2)  pre- 
vented a  college  career.  Held  editorial  posi- 
tions on'  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror  and 
N.  P.  Willis'  Home  Journal  till  1865,  Edited 
Every  Saturday,  Boston,  1865-74,  and  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  1881-90.  In  prose  and  verse 
he  held  himself  to  the  highest  ideals  of  literary 
art  and  workmanship.  He  wrote:  'Cloth  of 
Gold'  (1874);  'Lyncs  and  Sonnets'  (1880); 
<Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book'  (1881)  ;  'Bal- 
lad of  Baby  Bell»  (1856)  ;  'Windham  Towers' 
(1890) ;  'Unguarded  Gates  and  Other  Poems' 
(189S)  ;  'Mercedes,  a  Drama'  (1883)  ;  'Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy'  (1870);  'Marjorie  Daw  and 
Other  People'  (1873)  ;  'Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry, 
and  Other  Tales'  (1893);  'A  Sea  Turn' 
(1902)  ;  'Flower  and  Thorn";  'Prudence  Pal- 
fry';  'The  Queen  of  Sheba' ;  'The  Stillwater 
Tragedy' ;  'The  Sisters'  Tragedy' ;  'Judith  and 
Holotemes' ;  'Ponkapog  Papers'  (1903); 
'Judith  of  Bethulia,'  a  tragedy  in  four  acts 
(1905) ;  etc.    See  Stobv  of  a  Bad  Boy,  The. 

ALDRIDGB,  In  Frederick,  American 
negro  tragedian :  b.  ( ?)  ;  d.  Lodz,  Poland,  7 
Aug.  1867.  The  discrepancies  about  his  birth 
ana  training  are  monstrous  and  indicate  inven- 
tion on  one  side.  One  is  that  he  was  a  mti- 
latto,  bom  near  Baltimore  about  1610,  who 
picked  up  (merman  from  immigrants,  became 
Edmond  Kean's  servant,  and  developed  stage 
talebt  tmder  bim  in  fingland.  returned  and 
made  a  theatrical  failure  in  Baltimore  1830-31, 
then  went  back  to  England  and  became  famous. 
The  other  is  that  he  was  son  of  a  full-blooded 
negro  pastor  in  New  York  city  (Greene  Street 
Chapel),  an  immigrant  Senegal  chieftain  con- 
verted and  educated,  who  sent  his  son  to  Glas- 
gow University  to  study  for  the  same  profes- 
sion, despite  a  passion  for  the  stage  justified 
ty  successful  amateur  performances;  but  the 
boy  (at  this  point  the  stories  coincide)  dropped 
theology  and  made  his  d^but  at  the  Royal 
Theatre  as  Othello.  He  took  at  once,  and  Kean 
made  him  Othello  to  his  lago  in  Belfast.  He 
played  Shakespearean  roles  in  London  till  18S2, 
regarded  as  an  excellent  interpreter  in  ail.  but 
most  liked  in  color-parts,  such  as  Othello, 
Aaron  in  'Titus  Andronicus,'  Rolla,  Zanga,  etc. 
He  then  played  in  Brussels  and  Germany  1852- 
SS;  the  Kinp  of  Sweden  invited  him  to  Stock- 
holm in  1857.  The  Continent  ranked  htm  one 
of  the  foremost  actors  of  the  age,  and  the 
greatest  Eovereigns,  with  cities  like  Bern,  show- 


ered honors  and  decorations  on  bim  and  made 
him  member  of  all  sorts  of  learned  societies. 
He  married  an  Englishwoman.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  an  engagement  in  Saint  Petersbufg 
when  he  died. 

ALDROVANDI,  al'drO-van'dC,  inisM, 
Italian  naturalist:  b.  Bologna,  11  Sept.  1522: 
d.  10  May  1605.  He  aroused  interest  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences  at  a  time  when  they  had  been 
long  neglected,  wrote  profusely  on  natural  his- 


ate  of  Bologna  of  his  collections,  left  behind 
him  the  germ  of  the  ^reat  Bologna  Musetun. 
A  short  account  of  his  life,  together  with  a 
descriptive  list  of  his  published  writings  and 
manuscripts,  may  be  found  in  'Notirie  de^i 
Scrittori  Bolognesi'  (Vol.  I,  Bologna  1781). 
He  was  the  first  to  collect  an  herbarium,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  He  traveled  widely, 
collecting  plants  and  animals,  and  preparing 
himself  to  write  a  great  work  on  tbe  aniinal 
life  of  the  world.  Of  this  work  four  volumes 
on  ornithology  and  one  on  mollusks  were  is- 
sued before  bis  death,  and  10  others,  prepared 
by  him  from  his  material,  were  brought  oat 
afterward  b}^  his  pupils  and  friends.  Many  of 
his  manuscripts  and  drawings  were  preserved 
unpublished  in  the  library  of  Bologna. 

ALE  and  BEER,  well  known  and  exten- 
sively used  fermented  liquors,  the  best  of  which 
is  prepared  from  barley  after  it  has  undergone 
the  process  termed  malting.  Beer  is  a  more 
general  term  than  ale,  being  often  used  for  ai^ 
kind  of  fermented  malt  liquor,  including  por- 
ter, though  it  is  also  used  in  a  more  spcoal 
signification.  'The  numerous  varieties  of  mall 
liquors  met  with  in  commerce  may  be  resolved 
into  three  great  classes  —  ale,  beer,  porter.  Ale, 
is  the  term  is  generally  understood,  is  a  pale 
liquor  brewed  from  lightly-dried  malL  and 
abounding  more  or  less  in  unfermented  sac- 
charine matter,  dextrines,  proteins,  phosphates 
and  the  bitter  and  fragrant  principles  of  the 
hop.  Beer  is  a  fine,  strong,  well-fennented 
liquor,  darker,  less  saccharine  and  less  alcoholic 
than  ordinary  ale.  Porter  is  a  dark-brown  col- 
ored liquor,  originally  brewed  from  high-dried 
malt,  but  now  generally  made  from  pale  malt, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  patent  or  roastea 
malt  to  impart  the  necessary  color  and  Havor. 
Stout,  brown  stout,  etc,  are  mere  varieties  of 
porter,  differing  from  that  liquor  only  in  their 
superior  strength  and  quali^.  East  India  ale, 
bitter  ale,  etc.,  of  tbe  great  brewers,  are  bever- 
ages which  combine  the  pale  color  and  fragrant 
bitter  of  ale  (the  latter  usually  in  undue  ex- 
cess) with  the  'dryness'  and  maturity  of  beer. 
In  London  porter  is  called  beer,  and  ind^»l  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  prevailing  bever- 
age of  this  kind  consumed  by  the  masses,  of 
whatever  class,  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
beer,  Tbe  three  great  classes  of  malt  liquot 
above  referred  to  are,  independent  of  mere  dif- 
ferences of  strength,  excellence  and  commercial 
value,  practically  subdivided  into  an  ahunat  in- 
finite number  of  varieties.  Every  county,  every 
town  and  almost  every  brewer  is  distit^uiahed 
by  the  production  of  a  different  flavored  beer. 


readily  perceived  and  bighly  amifeciated  by 
their  respective  votaries'  ^'Cydopae^  of 
Practical  Receipts').  Theie  differences  depend 
matnialf  and  tl 
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varying  proportkms  in  'which  they  are  em- 
ployed, the  temperature  of  the  water  used  for 
rnashini;,  the  length  of  time  the  mash  is  boiled, 
die  temperature  at  which  fermentation  is  ef- 
fected and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  allowed  to 
proceed.  The  color  of  the  beer  depends  on  the 
color  of  the  malt  and  the  length  of  time  occu- 
pied  by  the  boiling.  The  pale  ale  is  made  from 
malt  dried  at  relatively  low  temperatures ;  the 
deep-yellow  ale,  from  a  mixture  of  pale,  yel- 
low and  brown  malt;  and  the  dark-brown  beer 
from  malt  that  has  been  highly  dried  in  the 
Idia  and  partly  roasted,  mixed  with  the  paler 
sorts.  Of  all  countries,  Germany  has  Deen 
celebrated  as  a  beer-dnnldng  country  from 
the  earliest  times.  Many  different  kinds 
of  beer  are  made  there,  among  the  most 
important  being  the  Bavarian  summer  or 
lager  (that  is,  store)  beer,  and  winter  beer, 
the  Bavarian  bock  beer,  Berlin  white  beer, 
wheat  lager  beer,  Broyhan  beer  (Hanover), 
Merseburg  brown  beer   etc. 

The  manufacture  of  ale  or  beer  is  of  very 
high  antiquity.  Herodotus  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion of  brewing  to  Isis,  and  tells  us  that  the 
Egyptians  drank  a  liquor  which  they  called 
euthos,  fermented  from  barley.  Ale  or  beer 
was  never  used  to  a  great  extent  in  Greece  or 
Italy,  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  abundance 
of  wine  in  these  countries.  Xenophon,  in  his 
'Anabasis,'  mentions  it  as  being  used  among 
the  inhatntants  of  Armenia,  and  the  Gaulawere 
also  acquainted  with  it  in  early  times.  Ale  or 
beer  was  in  common  use  in  Germany  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus.  "AH  the  nations,*  says  Pliny, 
■who  inhabit  the  west  of  Europe  have  a  liquor 
with  which  they  intoxicate  themselves,  made  o£ 
com  and  water  (fmge  madida).  The  manner 
of  making  this  Hquor  is  somewhat  different  in 
Gaul,  Spam  and  other  countries,  and  it  is  called 
by  many  various  names ;  but  its  nature  and 
properties  are  everywhere  the  same.  The  peo- 
ple of  Si»in,  in  particular,  brew  this  liquor  so 
well  that  it  will  keep  good  Cor  a  long  time.  So 
exfjuisite  is  the  ingenui^  of  mankind  in  grati- 
fying their  vicious  appetites  that  xhzy  have  thus 
invented  a  method  to  make  water  itself  intox- 
icate.' Our  Teutonic  ancestors  would  of  course 
bring  with  them  from  the  Qjntinent  their  na- 
tional  beverage,  and  accordingly  we  find  ale  Tj^j 
mentioned  in  English  histoiy  in  very  early  i^Vvr 
times.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  King 
of  Wessex  (680)  and  ale-booths  were  regu- 
lated by  law  in  728.  It  was  customary  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Norman  princes  to  regulate  the 
price  of  ale,  and  a  statute  passed  in  1272  en- 
acted that  a  brewer  should  be  allowed  to  sell 
two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  penny  in  cities,  and 
three  or  four  gallons  for  the  same  price  in  the 
country.  The  use  of  hops  in  the  manufacture 
of  ale  and  beer  seems  to  have  been  a  German 
invention,  and  the  name  beer  appears  to  have 
come  from  Germany  to  England  with  this 
practice  (IS24)  after  which  ■beer'  and  'ale* 
were  used  respectively  for  the  hopped  and  the 
unhopped  liquor.  In  1552  hop  plantations  had 
begun  to  be  formed  in  England.  Ale-houses 
were  first  licensed  in  1621,  and  in  Charles  II's 
rngo  duties  amounting  to  2i.  6d.  a  barrel  on 
strong,  and  to  6d.  on  small  ale  or  beer,  were 
imposed  for  the  first  time  (1660).  From  that 
time  up  to  IS30,  when  it  was  entirely  repealed, 
though  the  malt-lax  remained,  the  duty  on  the 
fawrel  of  atrong  beer  varied,  bring  in  1804  as 


high  as  lOt.  Up  to  1823  beer  was  classed  into 
strong  beer  and  small  beer,  the  former  being 
beer  of  the  value  of  16lc.  and  upward  the  bar- 
rel, the  latter  beer  below  this  value.  See  also 
Bkewing. 

ALEARDI,  a'la-ar'dE,  Gaetano  Aleardo, 
Italian  poet  and  patriot ;  b.  Verona,  4  Nov. 
1812;  d.  there  17  July  1878.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Manzoni  and  early  imbibed  republican  prin- 
ciples. He  entered  the  legal  profession,  but 
having  circulated  some  satirical  couplets,  was 
expelled  from  Venice  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment and  took  refuse  in  Paris.  On  his  return 
to  Italy  his  patriotic  verses  aroused  his  com- 
patriots against  Austrian  domination.  For  his 
activity  in  the  insurrection  in  Venetia  in  1848 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Josephstad,  Bohemia,  and 
did  not  regain  his  liberty  until  1S59,  when  he 
was  at  once  elected  deputy  from  Brescia.  Later 
he  became  senator.  He  lived  to  see  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  life-long  dream,  of  his  own  contin- 
ued efforts,  a  united  Italy.  As  a  poet  he  has 
always  been  popular  in  Italy,  his  verses' having 
awakened  the  youth  of  Italy  to  strive  for  the 
regeneration  and  unity  of  their  country.  Of 
his  woilcs  the  following  are  best  known:  <II 
Uatrimonio'  (1841)  ;  'Amalda  di  Rocca' 
(1842)  ;  'II  montc  Circello'  (1844)  ;  'Prime 
Storic'  (1846)  ;  <Une  ora  deila  mia  giovinazza* 
(1858) ;  'Pocsie  volante'  (1862) ;  'Canti 
patrii'  (1862).  His  works  have  been  issued  in 
one  volume,  'Canti'  (6th  ed  Florence  1882). 
His  'Epistolario'  (correspondence)  was  edited 
by  G.  Treiza  (Verona  1879).  (:onsult  Bar- 
bera,  G.,  'Memorie  di  un  editorc*  (Milan  1883) 
and  Bersezio,  V.,  'II  regno  di  Vittorio  Eman- 
ucle  IV   (3  vols.,  Turin  1881). 

ALBCSANDRI,  a'lik-san'dre,  or  ALEX- 
ANDRI,  VasUe  (Basil),  Rumanian  song-writer 
and  patriot :  b.  Bacau,  21  July  1821 ;  d.  Mircestj. 
26  Aug.  1890.  His  publication  of  'Poesii  popu- 
lare  ale  Romanilor'  (1853),  drew  attention  to 
the  great  charm  and  lyric  quality  of  Rumanian 
folk  songs  and  ensured  cordial  appreciation  of 
his  own  verse,  <Les  doines'  (1853)  ;  'Doine  si 
lacrimioare'  (1863;  'Pastele*  (1867);  'Le- 
gende'  (I87l);  and  'Opere,'  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works  to  date  (9  vols.,  1873-76). 
He  also  wrote  the  dramas  'Despot  Voda* 
:i880);  'Fintina  Blandusiei'  (1884);  and  . 
Ovidiu'  (1885).  A  revolutionist  and  exile  in 
early  life,  in  1859-60  he  was  Rumanian  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs;  in  1879  was  elected  to 
the  upper  chamber  and  in  1885  became  Ru- 
Paris. 


ALEKSANDRA   FBODOROVNA,    Em- 

fress  of  Russia,  consort  of  Emperor  Nicholas 
:  b.  1  July  1798:  d  19  Oct.  1860.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  fCing  Frederick  William  HI  of 
Prussia  and  Queen  Louise  Charlotte  Wilhd- 
mine.  Aleksandra  Feodorovna's  childhood 
belonged  to  the  period  of  Prussia's  down- 
fall caused  by  Napoleon.  After  the  defeat 
at-  Jena  the  Prussian  royal  family  was 
constrained  to  move'  from  one  town  to 
another  and  it  was  only  after  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit  that  it  settled  in  Memel.  On  IS  Dec. 
1809  the  solemn  entry  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily into  Berlin  was  celebrated  by  great  masses 
of  people.  On  that  occasion  the  Queen  of 
Prussia  taught  her  daughter  how  to  share  the 
calamities  and  joys  of  the  people.  When  in 
1814  Grand   Duke  Pavpovich  came  to  Becli 
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with  his  armiet  he  was  presented  to  Princess 
Charlotte  and  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first 
si^t.  The  fair  princess  had  confessed  in  a 
letter  to  her  brother  William  her  own  love  for 
the  Russian  grand  duke  and,  after  a  lone  court- 
ship she  came  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1817.  The 
ei^agement  took  place  on  25  June  and  the  mar- 
riage on  1  July  of  that  year.  She  had  conceived 
a  warm  love  for  everythinK  Russian,  especially 
the  language,  history,  follc-lore  customs,  etc. 
Professor  Zhukovsla  lud  helped  her  consid- 
erably in  her  study  of  the  language  in  which 
she  showed  remarkable  progress.  Until  the 
ascent  to  the  throne  of  Nicholas  1  her  life 
flowed  peacefully  in  the  midst  of  her  home: 
educating  her  children,  cultivating  music  and 


circle  of  her  activities  became  considerably 
broader  In  1836  all  the  institutions  founded  t^ 
Eimpress  Marie  Feodorovna  passed  over  to  her 
care;  she  personally  studied,  superintended,  in- 
creased and  improved  their  scope.  Some  of 
them  she  reorganized  radically.  All  the  most 
important  transactions,  conducted  by  the  state 
secretaries  Villamov  and  Hoifmaiij  had  to  he 
previously  sanctioned  by  the  wise  Empress.  In 
her  later  life  she  directed  her  attention  to  the 
education  of  young  women  and  expended  more 
than  two-thirds  of  her  enormous  income  on 
charities.  Making  a  wholesome  use  of  her 
immeasurable  influence  over  her  imperial  con- 
sort, Aleksandra  Feodorovna  often  softened 
the  outbursts  of  his  temfier  and  unusual 
roughness  which  characterised  the  epoch 
after  1848.  Her  trips  abroad  were  crowned 
by  enormous  diplomatic  successes.  She  left 
in  her  adopted  country  an  imperishable 
memory  of  a  good-hearted,  noble  and  modest 
woman.  Consult  Daragan,  'Vaspominahiya 
Kamer-Paiha*  (Rtujkaya  Starina  1875); 
A.  T.  von  Griram,  'Aleksandra  Theodorovna, 
Kaiserin  von  Russland*  (2  vols.,  Leipzig  1866). 
ALEHAN,  Mateo,  a-U-man,  M&-te-6, 
Spanish  novelist;  b.  Seville,  September  1547;  d. 
Mexico,  about  1615.  He  was  graduated  at  Se- 
vlUe  in  1565  and  in  1572  received  an  appointment 
to  the  royal  treasury.  He  remained  in  this  rela- 
tion for  20  years  and  quitted  it  as  poor  as  when 
he  entered  it.  About  1609  it  appears  that  he 
was  established  as  a  printer  in  Mexico.  He 
wrote  a  poetical  life  of  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua 
in  1604  and  'Ortografhia  Castellana*  (Mexico 
1609)  ;  'Sucesos  de  D.  Frai  Garcia  Gera,  arzo- 
tispo  de  Mejico'  (1613);  'Oracion  Funebre,' 
of  the  same  ardibishop  (1613).  His  great  work 
is  'Guzman  de  Alfarache*  {1599),  a  novel  with 
a  rogue  for  the  hero.  It  shows  a  wide  Imowl- 
tdgc  of  human  nature.  The  hero  exhibits  all 
the  resources  of  a  consummate  rascal  in  the 
various  characters  he  assumes.  The  work  at- 
tained great  po^larity  and  was  translated  into 
French  and  Italian.  For  the  text  of  "(Juzman' 
see  Aribau's  edition  in  'BibHoteca  de  autorcs 
ebafioles*  (Vol,  III,  Madrid  1846) ;  Cvador's 
edition  in  'Bibliotcca  Rcnacimiento'  (Madrid 
1913) .  Consult  Chandler  'Romances  of 
Rogneiy>  (New  York  1899) ;  De  Haan,  'The 
Novela  Picaresca'  (Baltimore  1900)  -,  and 
'DiscUFBos  leidoa  ante  la  Real  Academia  Es- 
panola  por  los  excmos  senores  D.  Francisco 
Rodriguez  Marin,  y  D.  Marcelino  Mcnendei  y 
Pelayo,  en  la  recepcion  publica  del  primero* 


(Seville  1907;  the  first  discourse  is  devoted  to 
Aleman).    See  Guzmait  Dr  Aiaxannl 

ALBHANNI.    See  Alauanni. 

ALBMBERT,  d'^'lan-ber,  Jean  le  Kond  d', 
French  mathematician  and  philosopher :  b. 
Paris,  16  Nov.  1717;  d.  there  29  Oct.  1783.  The 
illegitimate  child  of  Chevalier  Deslouches-Can- 
on  and  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Tencin,  sister 
of  the  archibishop  of  Lyons,  he  was  abandoned 
in  infancy  near  the  church  of  Saint  Jean  da 
Rond,  a  fact  from  which  his  (Tbristian  name 
was  derived.  After  he  had  attained  eminence  his 
father  recognized  him  and  gave  him  a  pension. 
While  still  very  young  he  displayed  such  pre- 
coci^  of  talent  that  he  was  placed  in  the  Col- 
lege Mazarin,  where  be  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  mathematics  and  philosophy  and,  in 
fact,  while  he  attempted  to  study  both  medicine 
and  law,  his  inability  to  turn  his  mind  to  either 
of  these  professions  determined  him  to  become 
a  mathematician.  In  1740  he  was  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
a  year  later  he  published  his  celebrated 
'Treatise  on  Dynamics.'     Other  scientific  work 


'Encyclopedia,'  for  which  he  wrote  the  intro- 
ductiouj  the  article  on  mathematics  and  many 
of  the  niographics.  In  1754  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1772,  hav- 
ing declined  several  pressing  invitations  to  be- 
come royal  tutor  at  the  court  of  Russia,  he  was 
elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  acadony.  His 
'Elements  of  Philosophy,'  in, which  he  fol- 
lowed the  princi[iles  of  Locke  to  their  ultimate 
conclusion,  both  in  skepticism  and  materialism, 
had  appeared  in   1759^     Two  editions  of   his 


ALBMTEJO,  a'Kn-ti'zhB,  Portugal,  & 
southern  province,  extending  eastward  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Spain,  and  bounded  north  by 
Beira,  south  by  Algarve,  Area,  9,431  square 
miles.  The  chief  physiographical  features  are: 
the  rivers  (luadiana,  Tagui  and  Sadao;  the 
Alg^rvian  Mountains  on  the  south,  4,000  feet 
high ;  the  hot,  dry  and  barren  plains  of  the 
south  and  west  and  the  fertile,  grazing  and 
well-cultivated  agricultural  region  on  the  east. 
Alemtejo  is  the  largest,  but  the  least  populated, 
province  of  Portugal.  The  chief  towns,  giving 
ihdr  names  to  administrative  districts,  are 
Evora  (the  capital),  Portalegue  and  Beja. 
Three  lines  of  railway  give  intercommunication 
with  Spain.    Pop.  480,000. 

ALENCAR,  al^n-kar',  JOK  Hartiniuio  de, 
Brazilian  jurist  and  novelist:  b.  C^ara,  1  May 
1829;  d.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  12  Dec  1877,  Althourfi 
prominent  in  his  profession  he  is  best  known  as 
a  writer  of  fiction,  bis  most  popular  works  be- 
ing 'O  Sertanejo,'  'Iracema' and 'OCjuarany,' 
all  of  which  are  stories  of  local  Indian  and 
colonial  life. 

ALBNCON,  a1in-s6n',  France,  city,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Ome,  on  the  Sartfae,  115 
miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Paris.  Anciently 
celebrated  for  manufactures  of  point  d'AIen;on 
lace  and  diamonds,  these  are  now  comparatively 
unimportant,  replaced  by  manufactures  of 
woolens,  linens,  embroidery,  straw  hats,  leather 
and  velucles.  An  important  trade  is  also  car- 
ried on  in  Norman  horses,  grain  and  granite 
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of  tbc  nd^borhood  A  clean  wcll-built  town, 
notable  buildings  are  the  cirtnlar  com  marint, 
die  cloth  market,  the  15th  century  cathedral 
and  the  three  remainiDR'  towers  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  royal  duKes  d'Alenton,  restored 
and  u»ed  as  the  city  bail    Pop.  17,50a 

ALENIO,  i'U'-ne'a.  Qjulio,  ItaUan 
Jesuit  nussionary  and  author:  b.  Bresda  1562; 
4  Fu-chow  1644.     From  1614,  he  led  a  remark- 


Gospel  in  the  provinces  of  Kans-si  and  Fo-Kien 
and  building  several  churches.  He  wrote 
numerous  works  in  Chinese,  notably  a  'Life  of 
Oirist'  which  was  published  (8  vols  Pekin. 
1635-37}  and  has  often  been  reprinted  (3  vols., 
1887)  and  'The  True  Origin  of  All  ThiAgs,'  a 
cosmograi&y  of  1(^000  titles  which  refuted  the 

Sindpal  errors  of  Chinese  belief  (6  vols., 
angkow  1623).  He  was  also  distinguished  as 
a  mathematician  and  is  author  of  'Rfsultat  de 
I'observation  sur  I'^lipsc  de  la  lune  du  8 
Novembre,  1612,  faite  i  Macao'  and  pubUshed 
in  the  'Mfaioires  de  I'Acadfmie  dea  Sciences' 
(Vol.  Vn,  p.  706). 

ALBPPO,  Turkey  in  Asia,  city,  cairftal  of 
Aleppo  vilayet,  traversed  by  the  Kuwek  River, 
about  80  miles  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
70  miles  west  of  the  Euphrates,  60  miles  east 
of  Antiocb.  A  branch  line  connects  with  the 
fid  rut-Damascus  line  south  to  Rayak.  Aleppo 
is  a  city  of  ^eat  historic  interest  and  of  Arab 
tradition  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham. 
The  older  portion  of  the  city  still  surrounded  hy 
rains  of  a  Saracenic  wall  tnree  miles  in  circmt 
is  thoroughly  Oriental  in  type  with  extensive 
bazars,  khans  and  numerous  mosques.  The 
European  and  Christian  colony  live  m  the  new 
Aziizieh  quarters  outside  and  the  Jews  in  the 
Bahsita  quarter.  On  a  hill  to  the  northwest 
stands  tlu  citadel,  and  along  each  side  of  the 
river  beautiful  gardens  extend  for  several 
miles.  Aleppo  for  centuries  was  the  centre  of 
the  great  caravan  trade  between  Bagdad  and 
Damascus,  and  still  carries  on  an  important 
export  and  import  trade  in  Oriental  and 
European  merchandise.  It  is  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  northern  Syria,  with  manufac- 
tures of  silks,  carpets,  woolens,  cotton  goods, 
leather,  etc.,  and  is  the  residence  of  consular 

Snts  of  leading  countries  and  the  seat  of 
"opean  and  American  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missions,  of  Greek  and  Armenian  patriarcha 
and  .of  a  Maronite  bishop.  Area  of  vilayet  of 
Aleppo,  33,436  square  miles;  pop.  996,000;  pop. 
of  city  of  Aleppo.  150,00a 

ALBRT.     See  Essex  and  Alebt. 

ALESIA,  a-li'sh^4.  France,  a  hill  of  the 
Cote  d'Or,  now  Mont  Auxoi^  nsing  above  die 
village  of  AJise  Ste-Reine,  six  miles  south  of 
Montbard,  famous  for  the  strongly  fortified 
Gallic  encampment,  where  Vercingetorix  made 
his  last  stand  against  Gesar  and  was  defeated, 
thus  ending  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  The  place 
became  a  considerable  aty  under  the  Romans, 
iHit  was  destroyed  b^  the  Normans  in  864.  The 
Nte  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  archxo- 
loffical  controversy,  discussion  and  excavation. 
A  colossal  statue  of  Vercingetorix,  erected  by 
Napoleon  III,  stands  on  Mont  Aimns.  Con- 
sult CsBsar,  J.,  <De  Bello  Gallico'    {Vol.  VII)  ; 


Rossignol,  M.,  'Alise,  itude  sur 
de  Jules  Cfaar'  (Paris  1856). 

ALESSANDRIA,  alis-san'dre-a,  Italy, 
fortified  city  and  capital  of  Alessandria  prov- 
ince Piedmont,  on  the  Tanaro  River,  46  miles 
southeast  of  Turin.  A  junction  of  the  principal 
railway  lines  of  eastern  Italy,  it  has  great 
strate^c  and  commercial  importance,  manu- 
factunng  textiles,  clothing,  hats^  candles,  etc_ 
and  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultural 
products.  Notable  buildings  are :  the  old  castle, 
the  cathedral  rebuilt  in  ihe  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Art^  founded  1562,  and  the  royal  palace.  The 
citadel  and  extensive  military  barracks  are  on 
tbe  opposite  bank  of  the  river  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Bormida  and  are  connected  by  a  bridge. 
Alessandria  was  founded  in  1168  by  the  Lom- 
bard League  to  resist  German  invasion,  was 
besicped  m  1657  1707  and  1800  by  the  French 
and  in  1815  had  its  fortifications  destroyed  by 
the  Austrian!.  Since  reconstructed,  Alessan- 
dria, now  i^  after  Verona  the  strongest  forti- 
fied city  of  Italy.  Area  of  province,  1,98S 
square  miles ;  pop.  850,000.    Pop,  of  city,  72,000. 

ALESSANDRIA,  Armiaticc  of,  the  armis- 
tice under  whuii  the  Austrian  general,  Uelas, 
retired  after  the  celebrated  butle  of  Uareneo^ 
16  June  180a  By  this  act  General  Melas 
abandoned  to  Napoleon  every  fortification  in. 
northern  Italy  west  of  the  Mincio^  a  result 
which,  accor<taiig  to  the  opinions  of  the  hia- 
torians,  was  a  more  serious  blow  to  the  Aus- 
trian cause  than  an  unconditional  surrender 
would  have  been. 

ALBSSANDRO  8TRADELLA,  a  ro- 
mantic opera  in  three  acts  by  Priedrich  von 
Flotow  (1812^-83).  It  contains  some  beauti- 
fid  melodies  of  a  soodiing  charm  all  their 
own,  while  the  plot  is  extremely  simple,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  sensationalism.  It  was 
composed  in  Paris  in  1844.  The  hero,  Stra- 
ddla,  is  a  famous  Venetian  singer,  in  love  with 
Leonore.  Her  uncle  and  guardian,  a  wealthy 
citizen  named  Bassi,  watches  closely  over  her, 
for  he  wuits  to  marry  her  himself.  But 
Stradella  carries  her  off  and  they  are  married 
in  a  village  near  Rome.  Bassi  sends  a  bandit, 
Malvolio,  to  discover  their  whereabouts.  At 
the  door  of  the  villa  where  the  lovers  reside, 
Malvolio  meets  another  villaiiL  his  friend 
Barbarino,  on  the  same  errand  as  himself. 
Together  they  decide  to  kill  Stradella  and  ab- 
duct his  wife.  Disguised  as  pilgrims  they  are 
welcomed  in  the  Stradella  home,  where  they 
are  so  charmed  with  the  behavior  and  sinfring 
abilities  of  their  host  that  they  abandon  their 


performance.  While  lurldi^  for  their 
victim.  Stradella  so  touchingly  sings  a  hymn 
of  the  Holy  Virgin's  mercy  to  sinners  that  the 
would-be  murderers  throw  »vtay  their  daggers, 
fall  on  their  knees,  and  join  in  the  refrain. 
By  tlie  same  means,  Stradella  finally  con- 
ciliates also  his  wife's  uncle;  and  they  all 
become  friends. 

ALESUND,  a'li-stin,  a  town  on  the  western 
coast  of  Norwa)^  rebuilt  and  modernized  after 
a  disastrous  fire  in  1904  destroved  the  old  town. 
,.    .w:.(   :_j..—   :.    codfishing.      Pop.   about 
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ALETIA.    See  Cotton  InSect  F£sts. 

ALEURITES,  3-lit'ntz.  a  genus  of  trees  oE 
the  family  Euphorbiacea,  consisting  of  four 
species,  natives  of  eastern  Asia  aiid  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  All  the  species  are  cultivated  io 
tropical  countries  for  the  oils  obtained  from  the 
seeds  These  oils  (kekuna,  bankul,  lung  or 
wood  oil)  are  similar  to  linseed  oil,  but  are 
superior  to  it  in  some  respects.  They  are  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  soaps,  etc 
The  trees  have  been  extensivelj^  introduced  into 
the  southern  United  States  with  the  hope  of 
establishing  a  wood  oil  industry  in  this  country. 

ALEUPONB,  ^-Ifi'pSn  a  substance  rich  in 
nitrogen,  found  in  the  celts  of  seeds.  In  the 
legumes  it  is  found  imbedded  in  the  grains  of 
Starch,  but  in  grains  it  constitutes  the  inner 
nodule.    It  is  sometimes  called  gluten  (q.v.). 

ALEUTIAN,  a-lQ'shan,  Islanda,  a  chain  of 
about  80  small  islands  belonging  to  Alaska  Ter- 
titory,  separating  the  sea  of  Kamchatka  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
extending  nearly  1,600  miles  from  east  to  west 
between  longitude  172°  E.  and  163°  W.;  total 
area,  6,391  square  miles.  Pop.  about  3,000, 
They  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  them  there  are  volcanoes  still  in  activity. 
Their  general  appearance  is  dismal  and  barren, 
yet  grassy  valleys  capable  of  supporting  cattle 
.throughout  the  year  are  met  with,  and  potatoes, 
turnips  and  other  vegetables  are  successfully 
cultivated.  They  afford  also  an  abundance  of 
valuable  fur  and  of  fish.  The  natives  belong 
to  the  same  stock  with  diose  of  Kamchadca. 
They  are  a  strong,  hardy  race,  capable  of  endur- 
ing extremes  of  neat  and  cold,  They  are  nom- 
inally Christianized,  and  are  connected  with  the 
Greek  Church  of  Russia.    See  Alaska, 

ALEWIFB  (possibly  fron  aloofe.  its 
Indian  name),  a  small  anadromous  fish  {PomO' 
lobiu  pseudoharrngus')  found  abundantly  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  except  at 
the  extreme  north  and  south.  Somewhat 
earlier  in  the  spring  than  its  relatives  it  goej 
up  the  rivers  in  multitudes  to  spawn.  It  has 
itfflde  its  way  into  some  of  the  inland  lakes  in 
western  New  York  where  it  is  landlocked  (var, 
tiuustris).  It  exists  in  great  abundance  in 
Lake  Ontario  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
immense  schools  floating  dead  on  the  surface 
and  alongshore.  The  eggs,  which  are  voided  in 
vast  quantities,  sink  to  the  bottom  and  stick  to 
rocks,  etc.  It  is  closely  allied  to  both  the  her- 
ring and  the  shad,  but  it  most  resembles  the 
shad  in  shape  and  color,  though  it  is  only  from 
8  to  10  inches  long.  It  is  less  esteemed  for  its 
quality  than  the  shad,  but  is  of  great  iiijport- 
ance  as  a  food  fish,  and  is  taken  by  millions 
annualhr.  This  fish  is  called  *gaspereau*  in 
Saint  Lawrence  Bay,  and  "branch-herring,* 
•ellwite"  and  "sawbelly*  locally  elsewhere;  but 
the  "alewife"  of  Bermuda  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent fish,  the  round  pompano.  Several  vari- 
eties of  the  alewife  are  of  very  inferior  food 
quality  hut  are  captured  and  used  as  fertilizer. 

ALEXANDER,  a  name  of  various  ancient 
writers,  philosophers,  etc.  (1)  Alexander  of 
i4^gx:  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  tiie  1st  cen- 
tury A.a ;  tutor  of  Nero,  (2)  Alexander  the 
.£tolian ;  a  Greek  poet  who  lived  at  Alexan- 
dria about  285-247  B.C.,  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
seven  poets  constituting  the  tragic  pleiad.     (3) 


ALBXANiiEa  of  Afihrodisias,  sunuuned  "Exe- 
getes* ;  lived  about  200  a.d.  ;  a  learned  coa»- 
mcntator  on  the  works  of  Aristotle.  (4)  Ai.- 
BXANDEB  CoBNELius,  sumamcd  Pol^stor,  of 
the  1st  century  b,c.  He  was  made  prisoner  dur- 
ing the  war  of  Sulla  in  Greece  and  sold  as  a 
slave  to  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to 
Rome,  made  him  the  teacher  of  his  children 
and  restored  him  to  freedom.  The  surname 
Potyhistor   was   given   him   on   account   of   his 

G'odigious  Icarmng.  The  most  important  of 
s  voluminous  works  was  one  in  42  books,  con- 
taining historical  and  geographical  accounts  of 
nearly  all  the  countries  in  the  ancient  world. 
(5)  A  Greek  rhetorician  and  poet,  sumamed 
Lychnus;  lived  about  30  i.e.,  wrote  astronom- 
ical and  geographical  poems.  (6)  Alexan- 
DES  NuMENiusj  a  Greek  rhetorician  and 
teacher  of  elocution,  of  the  2d  century  a.d.,  two 
of  whose  works  are  historically  known.  1^7) 
Alexander  the  Paphlagonian ;  a  celebrated  im- 
postor who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  century  a.d.,  obtained  a  great  influence  with 
the  people  as  an  oracle ;  pretended  to  be 
-^sculapius  reappeared.  Lucian  chie8v  has 
made  him  known  to  us.  (S)  A  Greek  rhetori- 
cian of  the  2d  ceAtury  a.d.,  sumamed  Pelopla- 
toQ,  who  vanquished  Herodes  Atticus  in  a  me- 
toncal  contest  (9)  Ai.EXANDES  Philalethes; 
a  physician  of  the  1st  century  B.C,  who  suc- 
ceeded Zeuxis  as  president  of  the  famous  Me- 
rophilean  school  of  medicine.  (10)  Saint  Al- 
EXANDEX  (d,  326  A.D.) ;  the  Patriarch  of  Al- 
exandria from  312  A.a ;  an  opponent  of  Arius; 
member  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (325  AJt.)  ; 
commemorated  in  the  calendar  26  February. 
(11)  Alexandeb  of  TraUes;  an  eminent  pfavsi- 
CJan  of  Lydia,  of  the  6th  century  a-d.;  autuor 
of  two  extant  Greek  works. 

ALEXANDER,  the  name  of  eight  Popes. 

1.  Alexander  I,  tnshop  of  Rome  about  109 
A.D,,  recorded  on  the  list  of  Popes  by  all  the 
chronicles  except  Optatus  Milevitanus.  He 
confirmed,  some  say  introduced,  the  rite  of 
usin^  unleavened  bread  for  the  Eucharist,  of 
blessmg  water  with  salt,  and  certain  rubrics  in 
the  mass.    He  died  a  martyr's  death. 

2.  Alexander  II,  Anselmo  Baggio,  a  native 
of  Milan;  he  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court 
of  Henry  III,  and  in  1056  or  1057  became 
bishop  of  Lucca,  In  1059  he  became  papal 
legate  at  Milan,  and  1  Oct.  1061  throu^  the 
zeal  of  HLldebrand,  he  was  raised  to  the  papal 
throne,  consequently  the  imperial  party  elected 
Bishop  Cadaloiis  of  Parma,  a  rival  Pope,  as 
Honorius  II.  Alexander  was  driven  by  him  in 
1062  from  the  vidnity  of  Rome.  He  then  with- 
drew to  Lucca,  ajid  on  the  decision  of  the 
contest  by  Bishop  Burchard  of  Halbcrstadt  he 
was  sent  by  the  German  court  to  Italy  and  rec- 
ognized as  Pope.  At  the  Council  of  Mantua 
in  1604,  with  the  assistance  of  Anno  of  Cologne, 
he  got  possession  of  Rome  against  his  rival. 
His  reign,  tinder  the  influence  of  Hildebruid, 
carried  out  the  reform  of  the  churches  and  their 
emancipation  from  secular  control,  ^lien 
Henry  IV  wished  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Ber- 
tha, Alexander,  through  his  legate.  Cardinal 
Pietros  Damiana,  decided  against  him  and  sum- 
moned the  King  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his 
crimes,  but  shortly  after  he  died,  21  April  1073. 

3.  Alexander  III  (d.  1181),  Rolando 
Raouci;  Pope,  115»-81.    His  career  is  histori- 
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cal^  important  because  of  his  vigorous  pros- 
ecution, in  opposition  to  Fredericlc  Barbaroxsa, 
of  the  policies  begun  by  Hildebrand.  Three 
anti-Popes  Victor  IV,  Pascal  III  and  Calix- 
tus  III  had  been  confirmed  in  succession  by 
the  Emperor,  Alexander  succeeded,  and  after 
the  decisive  victory  at  Legnana  compelled  Fred- 
erick's submission.  The  papal  struggle  was. 
carried  on  in  Elngland  by  Thomas  a  Becket, 
ending  in  a  victory  for  Alexander.  William  the 
lion,  of  Scotland,  was  excommunicated  for 
opposing  him.  Important  decrees  were  issued' 
by  Alexander  III,  safeguarding  ecclesiastical 
powers  and  privileges 

4.  Alexander  IV,  Pope  1254-61 ;  a  man  of 
great  pfts,  which,  however,  were  of  little  avail 
in  his  unfortunate  times.  His  administration  is 
signalized  by  attempts  to  unite  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  in  France  (1255).  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Gregory  IX.  In  his  battle  with 
Manfred  of  Sicily,  he  suffered  bitter  humilla- 
tions  and,  deserted  by  his  bishops,  was  obliged 
to  escape  from  Rome.  He  died  in  Viterbo  in 
1261. 

5.  Alexander  V,  Pietro  Pbilai^,  of  Can- 
dia.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  in  Paris, 
and  in  1402  was  made  archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
in  1404  cardinal.  In  1409  after  the  deposition 
of  the  rival  Popes,  Gregory  XII  and  Ben- 
edict XIII,  he  was  elected  Pope  by  the  cardinals 
at  the  Council  of  Pisa,  but  was  recognized  by 
only  a  part  of  Christendom.  He  forbade  the 
leaching  of  Wyclif  in  Bohemia  and  prohibited 
Huss  from  preaching  even  in  private  chapels. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  and  it  was  supposed 
by  some,  though  without  foundation,  that  he 
was  poisoned  by  his  successor,  Balthasar  Cossa 
(Pope  John  XXIII). 

6.  Alexander  VI,  Roderick  Llani^ol,  was 
bom  at  Cativa  in  the  diocese  of  Valencia,  in 
Spain,  1  Jaa  1431.  He  assumed  the  name  Bor- 
gia when  his  uncle  of  that  name  became  Pope 
as  Calixtus  III.  After  studying  law  he  entered 
the  papal  court  and  was  advanced  rapidly,  be- 
coming commendatory  archbishop  of  Valencia, 
cardinal  deacon  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Church  in  Rome.  Appointed  cardinal-bishop  of 
Alhano  in  147^  he  was  ordained  priest  in  that 
year.  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  cardinal 
electors  he  was  crowned  Pope  11  Aug.  1492. 
His  administration  was  a  rcniarkablc  one.  He 
cleared  Rome  of  the  bandits  who  had  infested 
the  city;  held  court  every  Wednesday;  estab- 
lished the  Congregation  of  the  Index  for  tlie 
censorship  of  books;  I'epressed  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  the  Roman  nobility ;  put  a 
stop  to  the  falsilicalion  of  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments; drew  up  measures  for  the  reformation 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  co-operated  with 
European  rulers  in  iheir  projects  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Saracens;  effected  peace  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  re- 
partitioning  between  them  their  discoveries  in 
the  New  World;  provided  missionaries  for 
preaching  the  gospel  in  newly  explored  coun- 
tries ;  approved  and  confirmed  several  religious 
congregations;  restored  discipline  in  the  Church 
in  Flanders ;  suppressed  magic  in  Germany  and 
Bohemia;  popularized  the  custom  introduced  by 
Calixtus  III  of  saying  the  Angelus  at  midday; 
encouraged  arts,  particularly  paintins  and 
literature;  put  an  end  to  the  famines  wbch  had 


so  often  visited  Rome;  and  issued  many  noted 
bulls,  letters  and  other  papal  documents,  which 
alone  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary genius  and  power.  He  is  charged  by  his- 
torians like  Guicctardini  and  Burd^rd,  and 
more  modem  writers  who  follow  them,  of 
licentiousness    before    his    ordination 


attributed  to  him  with  his  high  qualities  and 
distinguished  deeds.  Of  late  years  the  tendency 
of  moderate  historians  is  to  exonerate  him  from 
many  extreme  charges,  to  extenuate  the  faults 
of  his  youth  and  cast  doubt  on  the  serious 
accusations  brought  against  him  as  Pope. 

7.  Alexander  VII,  Fabio  Chigi,  of  Siena, 
was,  during  the  treaties  of  peace  at  Miinster  and 
Osnabriick.  papal  nuncio  in  Germany.  He  was 
choaen  Pope  7  April  1665,  through  the  influence, 
of  France.  In  1161,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
the  Jansenists,  he  confirmed  the  condemnation 
of  the  five  Jansenist  doetnas  which  had  been 
condemned  by  his  predecessor.  Innocent  X. 
Later  he  fell  into  controversy  with  Louis  XIV. 
During  his  rule  Rome  was  beautified  in  many 
directions,  especially  by  the  colonnade  before 
Saint  Peter's.  He  was  himself  a  poet  and 
friend  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  collection  of 
bis  poems  appeared  in  1656. 

B.  Alemmder  VIII  (1610-91),  Pietro  Ot- 
toboni,  of  Venice;  Pope  1689-91;  assisted  Italy 
in  wars  against  the  Turks.  Through  the  pur- 
chase of  the  library  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  he  enriched  the  Vatican  with  1,900 
precious  manuscripts.  The  collection  is  known 
as  the  Ollobonian  Library.  Consult  Cam- 
bridge, 'Modem  History>  (Vol.  I);  Hefele, 
'History  of  the  Councils';  Parsons,  'Studies 
in  Church  Hbtory' ;  Pastor,  'History  of  the 
Popes.' 

ALEXANDER  I,  Emperor  of  Russia,  son 
of  Grand  Duke  Paul  Petrovitch  and  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  Feodorovna,  nte  Princess  of 
Wurtemberg;  b.  33  Dec  1777;  ascended  the 
throne  24  March  1801;  d.  1  Dec.  1825.  Em- 
press Catharine  the  Great  took  care  of  his 
education,  which  was  conducted  according  to 
the  best  standard  prevailing  in  Europe  by  3 
Swiss  pedagogue.  La  Harpe,  in  co-operation 
with  Professor  Kraft  and  others.  But  La 
Harpe  was  soon  distmssed  because  of  his  en- 
lightened ideas  of  the  a^e  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  French  revolutionists.  Immediately 
upon  the  assassination  of  his  father  Paul  I,  of 
which  crime  it  is  alleged  Alexander  had  a 
guilty  knowledge,  he  ascended  the  throne  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  (15  June  1801)  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  and  later  (8  Oct.  1801) 
concluded  conventions  with  France  and  Spain. 


in g  and  giving  to  Russia  a  constitution  with  the 
national  representation  in  the  government, 
which  was  remarkable  in  a  sovereign  of  his  day 
and  country,  but  which  he,  however,  abandoned 
in  the  later  years  of  his  rule,  adopting  his  pred- 
ecessors' poliigr  of  repression  and  accepting 
the  views  of  the  notonous  Prince  Mettemick 
The  following  four  years  of  his  rule  Alexander 
spent  almost  exclusively  for  the  improvement 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  two  ukases,  signed  on  14  April 
1801,   whereby  he   diminished  taxes,  liberated 
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debtors,  emancipated  priests  and  deacons, 
abolished  corporal  punishments,  paved  the  way 
for  complete  abolition  of  serfdom,  etc.  His 
co-operators  in  his  reforms  were  the  Anglo- 
phile Count  Kolchubey,  Prince  Ciartoryski,  who 
was  noted  for  his  sympathy  for  the  Poles, 
Oiunt  Strogonov,  the  great  French  admirer, 
aad  other  able  men  of  the  empire.  By  his  ukase 
of  8  SepL  1802,  he  established  definitely  the 
duties  and  authorities  of  the  senate  and  estab- 
lished the  ministries  of  war,  navy,  foreign  af- 
fairs, interior  affairs,  justice,  finance,  commerce 
and  public  education.  In  1803  he  established  in 
Saint  Petersburg  the  Academy  of  Science 
and  in  the  following  year  the  universities  of 
Kazan  and  Kharkov.  But  the  period  of  peace 
WM  soon  to  be  disturbed.  The  incessant  dis- 
sensions between  France  and  Great  Britain 
made  it  necessary  for  Russia  to  effect  a  rap- 
prochement with  England,  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land in  the  beginning  of  1805  for  the  purpose 
of  resistint^  the  encroachments  of  France  on 
the  territories  of  independent  stales.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Austrian  army  in  the  battle  of  Ulm 
forced  Russia  to  send  Austria  help  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Ktituzov.  Alexander 
was  personally  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  army 
in  the  battle  of  Austeriitz  (2  Dec.  1805),  when 
the  combined  armies  of  Russia  and  Austria 
were  defeated  by  Napoleon.  Alexander  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  his  dominions  together 
with  the  remains  of  his  routed  army.  Further 
results  of  that  memorable  battle  were:  the 
ever-growing  hostihty  of  Prussia  toward  Rus- 
sia and  the  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  concluded  27  Dec.  1805.  at  Schoen- 
bruno,  between  Austria  and  Russia.  In  the 
succeeding  campaign  the  Russians  were  again 
beaten  at  EyUn  (8  Feb.  1807),  and  Friedland 
(14  June),  the  result  of  which  was  an  inter- 
view a  few  days  after  the  battle,  on  a  raft 
anchored  in  the  Niemen.  between  Alexander 
and  Napoleon,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Tilsit.  This  treaty  was  confirmed  by 
the  convention  of  Erfurt  (12  Oct.  1808)  where- 
in Napoleon  consented  to  the  annexation  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  the  Russian  empire. 
The  Russian  Emperor  now  for  a  time  identified 
himself  with  the  Napoleonic  schemes.  The 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  the  British 
brought  about  a  declaration  of  war  by  Russia 
against  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  and  Alex- 
ander invaded  Finland  and  conquered  that 
long-coveted  duchy.  Alexander  spent  some 
time  in  Finland  in  order  to  establish  personally 
good  relations  with  the  Finns,  and  to  win 
their  confidence ;  while  in  Saint  Petersburg  a 
separate  Finnish  committee  was  formed  and 
a  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  ap- 
pointed. Less  successful  was  the  cainpaign 
carried  on  by  Alexander  against  the  Turks 
(1809-12)  who  now  demanded  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Ottoman  empire  of  the  provinces 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  The  war  was 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Budiarest  (1812). 
The  French  alliance,  however,  he  found  to 
be  too  oppressive,  and  his  having  separated 
himself  from  Napoleon  led  to  the  Prench 
invasion  of  1812  in  which  the  Russian 
armies  were  ullerly  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Borodino.  On  15  Sept.  1812,  Napoleon  made  a 
triumphant  entry  into  Moscow,  which  he  found 
in  flames.  But  seven  days  later,  forced  by 
famine,  deprivation  and  by  the  lessening  morale 


of  his  armies.  Napoleon  decided  to  leave  Uos- 
cow,  and  his  gr^at  retreat  was  converted  into 
a  rout  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  Russian 
General  Miloradovitch  at  Vyasma,  of  the  Cos- 
sack hctinan  Platov  at  Vopa  and  of  General 
Kutuzor  at  Krasnoe.  The  successful  outcome 
of  the  campaign  against  Napoleon  animated 
Alexander  to  further  efforts  to  establish  a 
permanent  peace  in  Europe  and,  despite  the 
advice  of  his  pious  friends.  Chancellor  Shish- 
kov,  General  Kutuzov  and  Cotint  Rurayantzev, 
who  were  unanimous  against  further  wars,  he 
wa«  firmly  resolved  to  cross  the  frontier  (13 
Jan.  1813)  with  his  ^werful  army  and  to  in- 
vade Prussia,  and  jn  August  1813  made  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  v/ith  that 
Rovemmeut  However,  the  Russian  armies 
Beaded  t^  General  Withenstein,  suffered,  to- 
gether with  their  Prussian  allies,  cru^ing  de- 
feats in  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  BauUen  (2 
and  21  Ma^  respectively^.  The  following  year 
Austria  joined  hands  with  Russia  and  Prussia 
against  Napoleon  and,  after  numerous  battles 
with  alternative  success,  Paris  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Triple  Alliance  on  1  April  tS14, 
and  the  campaiKn  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1  June  1814).  By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which 
was  concluded  10  July  1815,  Alexander  secured 
for  bis  empire  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Poznan,  and  introduced  into 
the  part  of  Poland  apportioned  to  Rus^  a 
liberal  constitution.  When  the  deposed  Na- 
poleon  again    landed   in    France,  the    Russian 


Heidelberg.  Napoleon's  rule  of  the  Hundred 
Days  was  ended,  however,  by  his  defeat  at 
Waterloo  and  the  French  Bourbon  dynasty  was 
restored  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.  Alex- 
ander, moved  by  the  desire  of  establishing  a 
lasting  peace  in  Europe,  composed  and  signed, 
together  with  his  Prussian  and  Austrian  allies, 
a  treaty  of  peace  (26  Sept.  1815)  known  as  the 


Holy  Alliance  (qv.).  The  remaining  part  of 
his  reign  was  chiefly  taken  up  in  measures  of 
internal  reform  including  the  gradual  alrali- 
tion  of  serfdom  and  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, religion,  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation 
and  manufactures. 

Embittered  and  disappointed  in  liberalism 
and  political  altruism  he  turned  even  more 
toward  religious  fanaticism.  .  The  last  years  of 
his  life  Alexander  spent  either  in  traveling 
through  the  remotest  jiarts  of  his  empire  or 
in  complete  seclusion  in  the  Tsarskoe  Selo. 
When  in  the  year  1821  a  Russian  agent  provoc- 
ateur, Alexander  Ipsilanti,  started  an  insur- 
rection in  Greece  against  the  Turks,  Tsar  Al- 
exander formally  protested  and  endeavored  to 
reassure  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the  innocence  of 
official  Russia,  but  the  Sultan  would  not  believe 
in  the  sincerihr  of  his  action  and  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  Christians  in  Constantinople  look 
place,  which  forced  the  Russian  ambassador. 
Baron  Stroganov,  to  leave  that  capital  in  a 
hurry.  The  war,  which  for  a  time  seemed 
imminent,  was  averted  by  Alexander's  astute 
diplomacy  only  to  break  out  shortly  after  his 
death.  Alexander  died  at  Taganroga  where  he 
had  accompanied  his  consort.  Empress  Eliza- 
beth Aleksyeevna,  for  the  improvement  of  her 
health. 
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Solovyev,  S.,  'Imperator  Aieksandr  V  (Saint 
Petersbnrg  1877). 

W.  N.  Peikovitch. 

ALEXANDER  II,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
eldest  son  of  Emperor  Nicholas  Pavlovitch  and 
Grand  Duchess  Alexandra  Theodorovna :  b.  29 
April  1818;  d.  Saint  Petersburg,  13  March  1881. 
After  having  received  a  careful  education,  under 
the  conduct  of  Professors  Mcrder  and  Zhukov- 
ski,  which  covered  especially  natural  sciences, 
statistics,  law  and  modem  languages  (French, 
English,  German  and  Polish),  he  applied  his 
attention  to  practical  militaiy  subjects.  In 
order  to  acquaint  himself  with  governmental 
machinery  and  affairs,  Alexander,  while  still  a 


His  theoretical  education  was  completed  by  ■ 
tensive  travels  through  Russia  and  Europe,  of 
which  he  visited  every  counln'  with  the  ex- 
ception of  France  and  Spain.  C5n  16  April  1841 
he  wedded  Princess  of  Darmstadt,  who  is 
known  as  Maria  Alexandrovna,  by  whom  he 
had  eiRht  children :  Alexander,  Nicholas,  Vladi- 
mir, Aieksey,  Marie,  Serge  and  Paul.  Alex- 
ander succeeded  his  father  Nicholas  I  in  1S55, 
before  the  Crimean  War,  which  he  conducted  to 
a  satisfactory  close,  considering  the  number  of 
his  enemies,  on  31  March  1856,  at  the  confer- 
ence ot  Paris,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Black  Sea 
was  proclaimed  neutral  and  Russia  lost  a  part 
of  Bessarabia.  The  new  emj)eror  immediately 
after  the  war  set  about  efTecting  important  re- 
forms in  the  empire,  among  the  first  being  the 
improvement    of    finances    and    state    '     '     ' 


1  the'  publication  of 
1864  by  virtue  of 
which  the  judicial  authority  was  severed  from 
the  executive,  administrative  and  legislative 
powers,  the  positions  of  judges  became  life- 
permanent  ;  court  of  cassahon,  juries  and  nota- 
ries public  were  also  instituted.  In  the  sphere  of 
interior  administration  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  reform  comMning  city  police  with 
district  police,  in  which  latter  a  considerably 
larger  power  of  administration  was  vested.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  the  reforms  carried  out  by 
bim  was  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  (about 
23,000,000  people)  by  the  ukase  of  2  March 
1861.  This  met  with  an  unbounded  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  and  was  considered  as  a  new 
epoch  in  the  Russian  histon'.  His  reforms  in 
RoBsian  Poland  introduced  by  tiw  imperial 
idcase  of  26  March  1861  were  also  of  a  very 


liberal  character,  but  they  wer«  not  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Poles,  who,  in  1863,  protested 
against  them  by  several  armed  insurrections. 
TTie  rebellions  were,  however,  speedily  quelled 
and  the  rebels  severely  punished  by  the 
notorious  Berg  and  (Jove  rnor- General  Mura- 
viev.  Tsar  Alexander  also  effected  important 
reforms  in  the  military  affairs  of  his  empire. 
Thus  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  rule  he  sup- 
pressed military  settlements,  reduced  the  length 
of  service  from  25  to  IS  years,  discontinued  the 
humiliating  corporal  punishment  and  directed 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  education  of 
the  army  officers,  for  which  purpose  a  number 
of  military  academies  were  established  A1- 
thou£^  Alexander's  rule  might  be  considered 
comparatively  a  peaceful  one,  it  was  marked  by 
several  important  wars.  Soon  after  the 
Crimean  War  (1859)  he  had  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection of  the  (Caucasians,  against  whom  he  sent 
(ieneral  Prince  Baryatinsld.  The  imperial 
armies,  after  having  won  several  important  bat- 
tles (at  Voden.  etc.),  surrounded  the  rebels  and 
forced  their  chieftain,  Shamil,  to  surrender  in 
September  1859.  Thus  the  eastern  Oucasus 
was  freed  and  occupied  and  the  western  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander's  armies  five  years 
later,  when  Grand  Duke  Michael  Nikolayvilch 
was  appointed  governor  of  that  region.  In  the 
course  of  that  same  year  the  Polish  insurrection 
and  the  occupation  of  Turkestan  took  place.  In 
the  Far  East,  too,  Alexander  II  effected  im- 
portant and  advantageous  changes  without  hav- 
mg  recourse  to  arms.  Bui  the  most  important 
event  of  Alexander's  rule  is  undoubtedly  the 
Russo-TurkJsh  War  (1877-78).  for  it  was  1^ 
that  successful  campaign  that  Russia  announced 
to  the  world  her  Panslavistic  aims  and  her 
readiness  to  protect  the  smaller  Slavonic  nations 
against  foreign  rule.  It  came  as  a  protestation 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  people  against  the 
refusal  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  introduce  re- 
forms in  the  Qiristian  regions  of  European 
Turkey  which  had  been  promised  by  the  (Jtto- 
mao  government  and  signed,  in  the  form  of  a 
protocol  by  the  six  Great  Powers  in  London, 
25  March  1877.  Simultancoush'  with  the  Rus- 
sian declaration  of  war  on  Turkey  the  Serbians 
and  Monten^rins  and  even  the  Rumanians 
made  invasions  of  European  Turkey  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  their  Christian  co-nationalists 
inhabiting  Macedonia',  the  Sandjak  of  Novi 
Bazaar  and  Dobmdja,  respectively.  Russian 
armies,  under  the  supreme  command  of  Grand 
Duke  Michael  Nikolayvitch,  joined  by  the 
Serbian  and  Montenegrin  insurgents,  Utterly  de- 
feated the  Turks;  they  were  stopped  only  at  the 
gates  of  Constantinople,  not  by  the  TurUsh  re- 
sistance but  by  British  intervention  and  the 
Sultan's  request  for  peace.  The  conditions  of 
peace  were  agreed  upon  temporarily  at  the 
conference  of  San  Stefano  but  were  definitely 
settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878.  By  virtue 
of  that  treaty,  which  sensibly  modified  that  of 
San  Stefano,  ^rreatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Serbia,  Bulgana  was  recognized  as  a  vassal, 
but  fully  autonomous  principality,  with  the 
right  of  electing  her  own  prince  and  maintain- 
ing her  own  army,  while  eastern  Rumelia'  was 
placed  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  but 
with  complete  administrative  autonomy.  Serbi^ 
Montenegro  and  Rumania  were  also  proclaimed 
and  recognized  as  independent  states.    With  the        . 
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exception  of  the  Delta  in  the  Danube  the  whole 
of  Bessarabia,  lost  to  Russia  is  1856,  was  now 
restored  to  Alexander's  empire. 

While  the  first  years  of  Alexander's  rule 
passed  in  a  wholesome  internal  peace,  the 
period  following  (from  1851)  was  greatly  dis' 
turbed  by  the  revolutionary  element,  in  the 
empire,  which  exacted  from  the  government  Et 
national-constitutional  form  of  administration. 
This  movement  at  first  was  conducted  by  the 
so-called  'intelligentxia'  (or  educated  classes) 
by  means  of  circulars  and  pamphlets,  but  when 
ue  peasantry  and  craftsmen  joined  the  college 
students  it  assumed  rapidly  terroristic  pace  and 
measures.  Toward  the  end  of  Alexander's 
reifi^  several  attempts  on  his  life  were  made  by 
Nihilists,  and  at  last  he  was  assassinated  by  an 
explosive  missile  thrown  at  him  in  a  street  in 
Samt  Petersburg.  On  the  spot  of  his  murder  a 
magnificent  church  ('Voskressenie,*  i.  e., 
'Resurrection')  has  been  built,  and  many  Rus- 
lian  cities  have  erected  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  the  "Tsar  Liberator."  The  Bul- 
garians, too,  have  erected  in  front  of  their 
princely  palace  in  Sofia  a  splendid  monument 
to  Alexander. 

Bibliognphjr. —  Appleton,  N.,  'Russian  LJfe 
and  Society  as  Seen  in  1866-67'  (Boston  1904)  ; 
Ashevsld,  S.,  'Reformy  imperalora  Aleksandra 
II'  CSovremenyi  Mir,  Petrograd  1917) : 
Dihansluev,  G.  A.,  'Epofcha  VeliCikh  Reform' 
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<Das  Ende  Kaiser  Alexanders  II'  (Berlin 
1913)  ;  Roux,  F.  C,  'Alexandre  II,  GorlchakofE 
et  Napolfon  III'  (Paris  1913) ;  Vasili,  P.,  <Be- 
hind  the  Veil  at  the  Russian  Court'  (London 
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W,  M.  Petbovitch. 
ALEXANDER  III,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
second  son  of  Emperor  Alexander  II  and  Em- 
press Maria:  b.  10  March  1845;  ascended  the 
throne  13  March  1866  at  the  age  of  36;  d. 
Livadia,  1  Nov.  1894.  He  married  Princess 
Dagmar,  the  daughter  of  King  Christian  JX  of 
Denmark,  who  changed  her  name,  at  the 
moment  of  adopting  Orthodox  faith,  to  Maria 
Feodorovna.  Alexander's  education  was  ex- 
ceedingly careful  and  austere,  which  potentiated 
his  innate  love  for  stem  order  and  strict  adher- 
ence to  everything  Russian  even  to  the  purity 
of  the  Russian  language.  He  was  more  in 
favor  of  French  civilization  than  the  German 
culture  and  became  a  powerful  Slavophile.  At 
the  time  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  (1877-78) 
he  had  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  put  in  practice 
his  military  education,  for  he  participated  in 
that  campaign  as  the  commander  of  the  Rust- 
chuk  division,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered 
splendid  services  by  his  shrewd  tactics.  After 
his  father's  violent  death,  he  secluded  himself 
for  some  time  in  his  palace  at  Gatchina,  For 
that  same  reason  his  coronation  was  postponed 
lilt  1883  and  was  celebrated  with  an  extraordi- 
nary magnificence  and  with  great  national 
festivities.  Throu(^  the  fall  of  Mem,  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Turkomans  in  central  Asia  was 
completed.  In  1885  hostiiities  with  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  the  defining  of  the 
frontier  between  the  Russian  territories  and 
Afghanistan  for  a  time  seemed  imminent,  but 


Alexander  succeeded  in  annexing  to  his  empire 
a  considerable  stretch  of  land  on  which  a  rail- 
way was  constructed,  unitii^  die  centre  of  the 
Russian  possession  in  central  Aaia  with  the 
Caspian  Sea.  In  European  afiairs  he  brt^ 
away  from  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Russia, 
Germany  and  Austria  and  directed  bis  attention 
to  France  whose  friendship  he  wished  to  ctilti- 
vate.  He  was  aggrieved  1^  the  new  Bulgarian 
spirit  of  ingratitude  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country  by  his  father  Alexander  II ;  but  he 
finally  crushed  Stambulov  and  his  band.  With 
regard  to  home  aSairs  Alexander  HI  announced 
at  the  very  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  limiting  or  reduc- 
ing the  autocratic  power  exercised  t^  his  pred- 
ecessors ;  on  the  contrary  he  suppressed  even 
the  liberties  which  were  granted  by  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  ana  he  maintained  that 
Nihilism  and  Anarchism  in  Russia  could  not 
be  changed  by  democratic  and  parliamentary 
institutions  but  by  austere  principles  of  Ortho- 
doxy, nationalism  and,  if  need  be,  autocracy. 
As  he  believed  in  uniformity  of  customs,  lan- 
guage and  religion  throughout  his  vast  empire 
he  unposed,  sometimes  in  a  cruel  manner,  the 
Russian   kinguage   on   his   Polish,    Finnish   and 


an  absolute  autocrat,  one  is  safe  in  characterL 
ing  his  rule  as  an  iron  imperialism,  for  he 
sought,  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  for 
centralisation  of  imperial  administration  which 
he  strove  to  place  almost  wholly  under  his  con- 
trol He  made  strong  efforts  to  prevent  mal- 
versation by  officials,  hitherto  corruptible  to  an 
incredible  degree,  and  stem  economies  were 
practised.  The  liberties  granted  by  his  ancestors 
to  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Finland  were  also 
curtailed.  Despite  the  most  rigid  police  sur- 
veillance several  Nihilist  attempts  were  made 
on  his  life.  That  unfortunate  Isar  was  forced, 
throughout  his  reign,  to  keep  himself  practically 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace.  Consult  Andrews, 
'Historical  Development  of  Modern  Europe' 
(Vol.  II,  New  York  1898)  ;  Flourens,  E.,  'Alex- 
andre III.  sa  vie,  son  ceuvre'  (Paris  1894)  ; 
Lothrop,  A.  S.,  '"The  Court  of  Alexander  III' 
(Philadelphia  1910) ;  Lowe,  C,  'Alexander  III 
of  Russia'  (New  '^'ork  ifeS) ;  Samson-Him- 
melstierna,  <Kuss!and  unter  Alexander  III  mit 
Riickblicken  auf  die  jiingste  Vergangenheit' 
(Leipzig  1891);  Seignobos,  'Political  History 
of  Modem  Europe'  (New  York  1900). 

W.  M.  PETROvrrCH. 
ALEXANDER  I,  King  of  Scotland,  fourth 
son  of  Malcolm  Canmore:  b.  about  1078,  in  1107 
succeeded  his  brother,  Eagar,  only,  however,  to 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  north  of  the  firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde ;  d.  Stirling  1224.  He  mar- 
ried Sibylla,  a  natural  dau^ter  of  Henry  I  of 
£nglanc(  and  his  reign  was  comparatively  un- 


the  abbeys  of  Scone  and  Inchcolm  and  initiated 
a  diocesan  eniscopate;  while  his  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  claims  of  York  and  Canterbury 
to  supremacy  over  the  see  of  Saint  Andrews  did 
much  to  secure  the  independence,  not  only  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  but  of  Scotland  itself. 

ALEXANDER  II,  King  of  Scotland:  b. 
Haddington  1198;  d.  1249.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  William  the  Lion,  in  1214.  He  early  dis- 
played that  wisdom  and  stren^h  of  character 
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into  a  league  with  the  English  bavons  against 
King  John  drew  down  u^n  him  and  his  king- 
dom the  papal  ejccommunication ;  but  two  years 
later  the  ban  was  removed  and  the  liberties  of 
the  Scottish  Church  were  even  confirmed.  On 
Henry  Ill's  accession  to  the  English  throne 
Alexander  brought  the  feuds  of  the  two  nations 
to  B  temporary  close  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
(1217),  in  accordance  with  which  he  married 
Henry's  eldest  sister,  the  Princess  Joan  (1221). 
The  alliance  thus  established  was  broken  after 
her  death  without  issue  (1238)  and  the  second 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  of  France.  In  1244  Henry  marched 
gainst  Scotland  to  compel  Alexander's  homage, 
but  a  peace  was  concluded  without  an  appeal 
to  aims.  In  1249.  while  engaged  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  wrest  tne  Hebrides  from  Norway, 
Alexander  died  of  fever  on  Kerrcra,  near  Oban. 


Henry  III  of  England.  Very  shortly  after  he 
bad  come  of  age  his  energies  were  summoned 
to  defend  his  langdom  against  the  formidable 
invasion  of  Haco,  King  of  Norway  (1263), 
whose  utter  rout  at  Largs  secured  to  Alex- 
ander the  allegiance  both  of  the  Hebrides  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  alliance  between  Scotland 
and  Norway  was  strengthened  in  1282  by  King 
Eric's  marriage  to  Alexander's  only  daughter, 
Margaret  (1261-83);  the  untimely  death  of 
their  infant  daughter,  Margaret,  commonly  des- 
ignated the  Maid  of  Norway,  on  her  way  to 
take  possession  of  her  throne,  was  the  occasion 
of  many  calamities  to  Scotland.  During  the 
concluding  years  of  Alexander's  reign  the  king- 
dom enjoyed  a  peace  and  prosperity  which  it 
did  not  taste  again  for  many  generations.  His 
odIv  nirviving  son  died  widiout  issue  in  1284; 
and  next  year  Alexander  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  Joleta,  daughter  of  the  Comte 
de  Dreux. 

ALEXANDER  I  (Obrenovitch),  King  of 
SerUa,  second  son  of  King  Milan  and  Queen 
Nathalie :  b.  14  Au^.  1876;  d,  10  June  1903;  He 
— ---ved  his  education  chiefly  in  Serbia  where 


hood  those  ofHcers  poisoned  Alexander's  mind 
with  distrust  in  the  political  friends  who  sur- 
rounded him  after  the  abdication  of  his  father 
in  1889.  From  that  lime  to  1893,  as  Alexander 
was  under  a^e,  the  executive  power  of  the  state 
wai  vested  in  a  regency  of  three  statesmen. 
But  in  April  of  that  year  Alexander,  then  only 
in  his  l7th  year,  by  a  cleverly  prearranged 
cOHp  tfitat,  proclaimed  himself  of  age,  ousted 
the  regents,  dismissed  their  government  and 
took  the  executive  power  into  his  own  hands. 
His  act  met  with  unbounded  approval  from 
the  leaders  of  the  then  mighty  Radical  party 


Radicals,  in  their  turn,  were  estranged  when 
th«r  Idnig,  by  another  coitp  d'ilat,  abolished  the 
liberal  constitution  granted  by  his  father  in 
1889  and  restored  that  of  lSt9  which  was  not 
only  conservative  but  even  somewhat  autocratic 
in  character.    During  the  summer  of  1900,  when 


King  Milan  was  in  Austria  endeavoring  to 
secure  Cor  his  son  the  hand  of  a  German  prin- 
cess, Alexander,  to  the  amaiement  of  all  his 
friends,  married  his  former  mistress,  Mme. 
Draga  Mashin,  the  widow  of  a  civil  engineer 
and  former  lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Nathalie. 
Even  Milan  refused  to  condone  this  action,  for 
Mme.  Mashin  was  a  woman  much  older  than 
Alexander  and  of  so  impossible  a  reputation 
that  the  possibility,  had  it  existed,  of  her  bear- 
ing an  heir  to  the  throne  could  not  but  be 
revolting  to  the  Serbian  people.  Under  Draga's 
influence  Alexander  initiated  a  rule  of  almost 
Neronian  tyranny.  The  Radical  party  was 
terrorized  by  one  coup  d'etat  after  another; 
the  vulgar  Queen  offered  incessant  insults  to 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  state  and  court 
officers,  she  roused  the  whole  country  to  a  white 
heat  of  excitement  by  a  simulated  accouche- 
ment, and  when  the  myth  was  exploded  and 
the  friendship  of  the  Russian  Tsar  lost,  she 
began  to  intrigue  to  secure  the  succession  for 
her  own  brother.  Lieutenant  Nikodiye,  a  man 
as  objectionable  and  arrogant  as  the  Queen 
herself.  Thus  blunders  and  outrages  followed 
each  other  under  the  most  impossible  couple 
that  ever  occupied  a  throne.  King  Alexander, 
in  order  to  veil  his  ill  deeds  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  granted  a  comparatively  liberal  con- 
stitution (April  1901)  only  to  suspend  it  by 
another  coup  d'itat  (March  1903).  This  aroused 
the  indignation  not  only  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Assembly  (Skupshtina)  and  the 
Senate,  but  also,  and  especially,  of  the  army 
ofhcers.  The  end  of  Alexander  and  Draga 
came,  however,  on  the  nw^ht  of  10  June  1903; 
a  group  of  malcontent  officers  entered  the  pal- 
ace and  murdered  the  King.  On  this  occasion 
Draga  was  also  mortally  wounded  as  revolver 
shots  were  exchanged  in  the  complete  darkness 
which  reined  in  we  palace  on  account  of  the 
electric  wires  having  been  cut  by  the  friends 
of  the  Kin^.  Dragas  brother,  the  prime  min- 
ister, the  minister  of  war  and  Alexander's  aide- 
de-camp  were  also  assassinated.  The  next  d^ 
the  army  proclaimed  Prince  Peter  Karageorge- 
vitch,  son  of  Alexander  Karageorgeviteh  and 
grandson  of  Kara-George  Petrovitch,  King  of 
Serbia,  which  election  was  conlirmed  five  days 
later  by  the  National  Assembly. 

ALEXANDER  I,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  n£ 
Prince  of  Battenber^:  b.  17  April  18S7;  d.  26 
Nov.  1893.  He  received  his  military  education 
in  the  cadet-corps  in  Dresden  and  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  in  the  24th  dragoon 
regiment.  Later  he  served  with  the  Russian 
Uhlans,  in  whose  ranks  he  fought  against  the 
Turks  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-7& 
On  10  May  1879,  thanks  to  his  influence  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  even  of  his  Russian 
friends,  he  was  elected  by  the  Bulgarian  So- 
branje  of  Tmovo,  hereditary  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia, immediately  after  which  event  he  visited 
the  most  important  courts  of  Europe  and,  on 
17  July  1879,  he  was  presented  to  his  suzerain. 
Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  11,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  imperial  firman  granting  him  the 
principality  of  Bulgaria.  Soon  after  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  throne  he  initiated  an  anti-Rusuan 
policy,  ignoring  the  deeds  of  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Ii;  called  by  the  Bulgarians  the  "Tsar 
Liberator,*  which,  naturally,  alienated  Russian 
friendship  for  Bulgaria.    In  1885  King  Milan 
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of  Sertna  declared  war  on  Bulgaina  in  order 
to  prevent  the  annexation  of  East  Rumelia  to 
that  principality,  which  ended  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  lw6  but  which,  although  favor- 
able for  Bulgaria,  did  not  in  any  measure  im- 
prove Alexander's  impossible  position.  How- 
ever, the  unfriendly  attitude  of  Alexander 
toward  Russia  caused  in  Bulgaria  a  popular 
movement  and  on  3  Sept.  1886  bis  palace  in 
Sofia  was  attacked  and  he  was  kidnapped  and 
taken  to  the  Russian  town  Reni.  Afterward  he 
was  released  and  taken  back  to  Sofia  through 
the  indifination  of  his  powerful  party.  Having 
lost  Russian  protectorate  he  found  it  absolutely 
indispensable  to  abdicate  (7  Sept.  1S86)  and  to 
leave  Bulgaria  and  to  join  the  Austrian  arnv 
in  the  capacity  of  a  colonel  of  the  dragoons. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  George  at 
Sofia.  Consult  Koch,  A.  (Alexander's  chap- 
lain), 'Mitteilungen  aus  dem  Leben  und  der 
Regie  rung  des  Fiirsten  Alexander  von  Bul- 
garien'  (Darmstadt  1887;  Draudor,  Prince 
Alexander  of  Battenberg  (1884)  Macdonald, 
'Caar  Ferdinand  and  His  People'  (New  York 
1913);  Sobolef,  'Der  erste  Furst  von  Bul- 
garien'    (Leipzig   1886). 

ALEXANDER,  Abrahun,  American  agi- 
tator: b.  North  Carolina  1718;  d.  1786.  His 
place  in  histoir  is  due  to  the  fart  that  he  was 
chairman  of  the  convention   which  on  31   May 


the    *  Mecklenburg    Declaration    of    Independ- 
ence* (q.v.). 

ALEXANDER,  Archibiad,  American 
clergyman :  b.  Virginia,  17  April  1772;  d. 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  22  Oct.  18SI.  He  studied 
theoloey  and  performed  itinerant  missionary 
work  in  various  parts  of  Virginia ;  became 
president  of  Hampton- Sidney  College  in  1796 
and  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1807.  On  the  establishment  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  professor,  a  position  which  be 
held  till  his  death.  Among  other  works  he 
published:  ^Outlines  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,' 'Treatise  on  the  Canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures* (1836) ;  'History  of  the  Patriarchs' 
(1833) ;  and  'History  of  the  Israelilish  Na- 
tion' (1852) ;  his  'Moral  Science'  was  post- 
iiumous. 

ALEXANDER,  Barton  Stotie,  American 
soldier:  b.  Kentucky  1819;  d.  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  15  Dec  1878.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  l&G  and  became  lieutenant  ="  "•- 


engineer  corps ;  as  such  he  superintended  tht 

g  of  Minot's  Ledge  lighthouse  off  Bostor 

Harbor,  the  marine  hospital  at  Chelsea, 
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of  Boston,  and  the  military  asylum  at  Wash- 
ington, besides  repairs  on  fortifications.  He 
assisted  in  constructing  the  defenses  of  Wasb- 
it^on  in  the  Civil  War,  took  part  in  the  first 
campaign  about  Manassas  and  was  b revetted 
major  for  conduct  at  Bull  Run ;  and  remaining 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  brevetted 
lieutenant -colonel  for  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktoun  in  1362.  In  1864  he  was  consulting 
engineer  on  Sheridan's  staff  and  in  Marcb  1865 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  services  in 
the  war.  The  next  two  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  public  works  in 
Maine  and  in  1867  became  senior  engineer  with 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.     Thence  till  death 


ALEXANDER,  C«dl  Prancefl  (Hum- 
phrey), Irish  poet:  b.  County  Wicklow  1818; 
d.  12  (3ct.  1895.  She  was  very  active  in  re- 
ligious and  charitable  works.  She  is  best  known 
as  a  writer  of  hymns  and  religious  poems. 
Among  the  most  noted  are  the  hymns  'The 
Roseate  Hue  of  Early  Dawn'  and  'All  Things 
Bright  and  Beautiful.'  Her  most  famous  poem 
is   "The  Burial  of   Moses.' 

ALEXANDER,  Edward  Porter,  American 
military  engineer:  b.  Washington,  Ga.,  26  May 
1835 ;  d.  Savannah,  (rf.,  28  April  1910.  Gradu- 
ating from  West  Point  1857,  he  was  made 
second  lieutenant  in  the  engineer  corps;  re- 
signed 1861  and  entering  the  Confederate  army 
served  there  till  the  surrender  at  Appomattox, 
April.  1865,  at  first  as  chief  of  ordnance  and 
chief  signal  officer  in  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  then  as  brigadier-general  and  chief 
of  artillery  in  Longstrert's  corps,  taldng  part 
in  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  and  the 
siege  of  Petersburg.  From  1866  to  1870  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  engineering  in 
the  University  of  South  Carolina ;  thence 
(1871-92)  manager  and  president  of  some  of 
the  foremost  Southern  railroads.  He  was  a 
government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road (188S-87),  a  member  of  the  boards  on 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  and  on  the 
Chesapeake-Delaware  Ship  Canal  (1892-94) 
and  in  1891  engineer  arbitrator  of  the  boundary 
survey  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

ALEXANDER,  JamM,  American  colonial 
lawyer  and  patriot:  b.  Scotland  about  1690; 
d.  New  York,  2  April  1756.  He  was  an  engineer 
officer  in  Scotland;  compelled  to  leave  Great 
Britain  for  taking  part  in  the  Old  Pretender's 
Rebellion  of  1715,  he  came  to  Perth  Amboy,  was 
its  first  official  recorder  in  1718  and  was  shortly 
after  appointed  surveyor-general  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  StuAring  law,  he  rose  to  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar.  He  engaged  in  political 
debate  in  the  press;  was  temporarily  disbarred 
for  serving  as  counsel  to  a  printer  accused  of 
sedition,  but  was  reinstated  two  years  later; 
held  many  important  public  offices,  including 
those  of  attorney-general  and  of  secretary*  to 
the  province  of  New  York;  acquired  a  lai|ce 
fortune  and  was  a  zealous  upholder  of  colonial 
liberties.  He  died  from  tne  fatigues  of  a 
journey  from  New  York  to  Albany  undertaken 
to  oppose  a  ministerial  project  threatening 
colonial  rights.  With  Franklin  and  others  he 
founded  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
His  son  was  the  famous  *Lord  Stirling'  of  the 
Revolution. 

ALEXANDER,  Junes  Waddell,  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  son  of  Archibald  Alexander: 
b.  near  Gordonsville,  Va„  13  July  1804;  d. 
31  July  1859.  He  studied  in  Philadelphia,  then 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  and  from  its  theo- 
logical seminary.  He  held  a  pastorate  at  Char- 
lotte Court  House,  Va.  (1825-28)  and  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  (1828- 
30).  Resi«;nitM:  from  ill  health,  he  became  ed- 
itor of  the  Philadelphia  Pretbyterian.  He  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  belUi-lettrei  in 
Princeton  (1833-44) ;  pastor  of  the  Duane 
Street  Church.  New  York  (1844-49)  ;  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  government 
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in  Princeton  Senunary  (1849-51);  from  18S1 
till  death  pastor  of  his  old  Duane  Street  Church, 
reoreanixed  as  the  Fifth  Avenue.  He  wrote 
much  for  religious  and  other  periodicals  and 
for  the  Tract  Society,  and  over  30  volumes  for 
the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  He  pub- 
lished also  volumes  of  sermons:  'The  Ameri- 
can Uechanic  and  Worldngman'  (2  vols., 
1847);  'Plain  Words  to  a  Young  Communi- 
cant' (1S54)  :  a  bi<«rapfay  of  his  father  (1854) ; 
•Discourses  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practice* 
(1858);  <Thoughts  on  Preaching'  <1864);  etc 
ALEXANDER,  Johtt  H«nrT,  American 
scientist:  b.  Annapolis,  Md,  20  June  1812;  d.  2 
March  1867,  Graduating  from  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  1821^  he  studied  law,  then 
engineering;  and  a  plan  for  the  survey  of 
Maryland  he  put  before  its  legislature  gained 
him  the  appointment  of  topographical  engineer 
of  the  State,  which  he  held  till  1841,  preparing 
annual  reports  which  did  much  to  enlist  capitu 
in  developing  its  coal  and  iron  fields.  He  pub- 
lished a  two-part  'History  of  the  Metallurgy 
of  Iron'  (1840-42).  He  was  also  associated 
in  Hassler  and  Bache's  coast  survey.  He  made 
•  great  efforts  to  establish  a  unifonn  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  in  the  United  States, 
and  puDlished  in  1850  a  'Universal  Dictionanr 
of  WeiKhts  and  Measures,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em.' In  1857  the  United  States  government 
sent  him  to  England  as  a  delegate  to  the  British 
commission  on  international  coinage  and  his 
appointment  to  the  directorship  of  the  Phila- 
delphia mint  was  only  prevented  by  his  death. 
He  served  on  many  commissions  and  published 
Tcry  valuable  reports,  papers  in  the  American 
JoHmat  of  Science  and  Arts,  etc  He  was  also 
at   different  times  professor   of   physics  in   St 

Smes'  College,  Maryland,  the  University  of 
aryland  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  also  wrote  volumes  of  religious  verse,  an 
unpublished  'Dictionary  of  English  Surnames,' 
etc,  and  edited  scientific  works. 

ALEXANDER,  John  White,  American 
artist :  b.  Alle^eny  City,  Pa.,  7  Oct  1856.  For 
three  years  he  was  connected  with  the  art  de- 
partment of  the  Harpers  and  then  was  three 
years  abroad,  studying  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Munich,  and  with  Duveneck  in 
Venice  and  Florence.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  Slates  he  was  active  as  a  magazine 
illustrator.  Attention  was  first  attracted  to  his 
^ntings  t^  his  exhibit  in  the  saion  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  1893.  He  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1897,  and  gold  medals  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  and  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  Buffalo,  in  1901.  In  1902  he  was 
elected  an  academician  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy, He  is  represented  in  the  Luxembourg 
and  many  American  and  European  collections ; 
and  by  six  lunettes  depicting  'The  History  of 
the  Book'  in  the  east  hall  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  Washington. 

ALEXANDER,  Joseph  Addiion,  Ameri- 
can Biblical  scholar,  son  of  Archibald  Alex- 
ander: b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  24  April  1809; 
d.  28  Jan.  1860.  He  was  graduated  first  in  the 
Princeton  class  of  1826  and  with  R.  B,  Patton 
founded  Edgehill  Seminary  there.  He  was  ad- 
junct professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Prince- 


professor  at  Princeton  Seminary,  1838-50  of 
Oriental  and  BibUcal  Uterature.  1851-60  of 
church  history  and  government,  1859~Waf  New  . 
Testament  history  and  Biblical  Greek  He  was 
ranked  among  the  foremost  of  American  bibli- 
ologists,  an  Orientalist  of  high  order  and  a 
linguist  of  eminent  variety  and  soundness.  His 
exegetical  works  include  commentaries  on 
Isaiah  (184^  1847,  1851),  the  Psalms  (3  vols- 
1850),  Acts  (1857),  Mark  (1856),  all  indebted 
to  German  sources.  His  sermons  were  col- 
lected in  two  volumes,  186a 

ALEXANDER,  Hr«.,  pseudonym  of  Ani^e 
Hector  (q.v.). 

ALEXANDER  NEVSKY,  nyif'ske,  Safnt, 
Russian  hero:  b.  Vladimir  1220;  d.  1263.  Of 
noble  birth  and  lord  paramount  of  the  Russian 
nobility,  he  is  renowned  for  his  victory  in  1240 
over  the  Swedes,  Danes  and  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  on  the  Neva,  where  Petrograd 
now  stands,  when  Russia  was  still  suffering 
from  the  terrible  effeas  of  the  Tartar  invasion. 
For  this  victory  he  received  his  surname  of 
'Nevsky.*  In  1238  Russia  had  become  vassal 
to  the  Tartars.  By  submission  to  the  con- 
querors, Alexander  used  his  best  endeavors  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  invasion  while  the 
country  was  recuperating  and  died  when  c 


His  exploits  arc  preserved  i 
tional  songs,  the  Russian  Church  canonizedhim 
and  Peter  the  Great  in  1723  built  a  magnificent 
monastery  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where 
the  battle  of  the  Neva  was  won,  transferred 
his  remains  there  from  Vladimir  in  1724  and 
created  the  order  of  Knights  of  St  Alexander 
Nevski  in  1725. 

ALEXANDER  OF  APH'RODISIAS, 
Greek  philosopher,  sumamed  *the  Expositor* : 
lived  atyiut  200  aji.  As  head  of  the  Lyceum 
at  Athens,  he  became  a  distinguished  exponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  author  of 
commentaries  on  his  works,  which,  translated 
into  Latin,  were  adopted  by  the  'Alexandrist* 
philosophic  school  of  the  Renaissance  and  are 
still  useful  in  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle. 
His  own  original  works  include  'On  the  Soul' 
and  'On  Fate.'  The  latter,  in  which  he  con- 
troverts the  doctrine  of  necessity,  was  pub- 
lished by  Orelli  at  Zurich  in  1824. 

ALEXANDER  OF  HALES.  English  phi- 
losopher and  tfaeoloman :  b.  Hales,  Gloucester- 
shire; d,  Paris  1245.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
the  schoolmen,  he  was  among  the  first  to  study 
Aristotle  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Arabic 
commentators.  His  chief  work  was  'The  Sum 
of  Theology'    (1475), 

ALEXANDER  OF  RUMANIA,  Hospo- 
dar  of  Rumania:  b,  Husch,  20  March  1820; 
d.  Heidelberg,  I5  May  1873.  On  29  Jan.  1859 
he  was  chosen  bospodar  at  Jassy  and  on  17 
February  at  Bucharest,  with  title  Alexander 
John  I.  By  abolishing  serfckim  and  dividing 
landed  properties  he  benefited  the  peasantry, 
but  his  efforts  toward  centralization  caused  dis- 
content and  on  22  Feb.  1866  he  was  compelled 
to  abdicate. 

ALEXANDER,  Samuel,  English  educator 
and  philosopher:  b.  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  6  Jwi, 
1859.    He  was  educated  at  the  UnlvM^  of 
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Melbourne  and  at  Balliol  Collie,  Oxford. 
From  1882  to  1893  he  was  fellow  of  Lincoln 
Coll^^.  He  b  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Victoria  UniveMity  of  Manchester  since  1893. 
He  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  British  Academy 
In  1913,  was  president  of  the  Aristotelian  So- 
ciety 1908-11  and  in  1915  was  appointed  Gilford 
Lecturer  for  1916-18  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  has  published  'Moral  Order  and 
Progress'  (1889);  <Locke'  (1906)  and  various 
papers  on  philosophical  subjects  in  Mind,  the 
British  Journal  of  Psychology,  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Aristotelian  Society  and  other  journals. 
ALEXANDER  SEVE'RUS,  RonUtn  em- 
peror (in  full,  Mabcus  Aurelius  Albxandei 
Sevekus)  :  b.  Ace  (the  modern  Acre),  Phce- 
nicia,  205  a.d.;  d.  235.  He  was  the  son  of 
Genesius  Marcianus  and  of  Julia  Manmuea, 
niece  to  the  Emperor  Severus.  He  was  ad- 
mirably educated  by  his  mother,  and  was 
adopted  and  made  Cxsar  by  his  cousin  Helio- 
gabalus,  then  but  a  few  years  older  than  him- 
self, at  the  prudent  instigation  of  their  common 
grandmother,  Mxsa.  That  contemptible  Ein- 
peror,  however,  soon  grew  jealous  ol  his  cousin 
and  would  have  destroyed  him  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  prstorian  guards,  who  soon 
after  put  Heliogabalus  himself  to  death  and 
raised  Alexander  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  his 
17th  year,  11  March  222.  Alexanaer  adopted 
the  noble  model  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonmes, 
and  the  mode  in  whica  he  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  and  otherwise  occupied 
himself  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  literature  is 
eloquently  oescribed  by  Gibbon.  On  the  whole, 
he  governed  ably  both  in  peace  and  war;  but 
whatever  he  mig^t  owe  to  the  good  education 

£'  /en  him  by  Us  mother,  he  allowed  her  a 
gree  of  influence  in  the  government  which 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
He  however  finally  became  convinced  that  in 
this  matter  he  had  allowed  his  filial  reverence 
to  mislead  him  and  is  said  to  have  reproached 
his  mother  with  his  dying  breath  as  the  cause 
of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  them  both. 
Alexander  behaved  with  great  magnanimity  in 
one  of  the  freouent  insurrections  of  the  pra;- 
torian  guards;  tut,  either  from  fear  or  neces- 
sity, he  allowed  many  of  their  seditious  muti- 
nies to  pass  unpunished,  though  in  one  of  them 
they  murdertd  their  prefect,  tne  learned  lawyer 
Ulpian,  and  in  another  compelled  Dion  Cassius, 
the  historian,  then  consul,  to  retire  to  Bithynia. 
At  length,  after  having  defeated,  in  232,  the 
Persians  under  Artauerxes,  who  wished  to  drive 
the  Romans  from  Asia,  and  imdertaldng  an 
expedition  into  Gaul  to  repress  an  incursion 
of  the  Germans,  he  was  murdered  with  his 
mother  in  an  insurrection  of  his  Gallic  trtMps, 
headed  1^  the  brutal  and  gigantic  Thracian, 
Maximin.  who  took  advantage  of  their  discon- 
tent at  the  Emperor's  attempts  to  restore  dis- 
cipline. Alexander  was  favorable  to  Christian- 
ity, following  the  predilection!  of  his  mother, 
Julia  Mammsa,  and  he  is  said  to  have  placed 
the  statue  of  Jesus  CHirist  in  Ms  private  temple 
with  those  of  Orpheus  and  Apollonias  of 
Tyana. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  the  3d 
King  of  Macedon  bearing  the  name  which  he 
matfe  so  famous :  b.  Fella  356  B.C. ;  d.  Babylon 
323  B.C.  His  mother  was  Olympias,  an  Epirote 
princess,  who  traced  her  descent  from  Achilles. 


There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  his  father 
was  Philip  of  Macedon,  though  the  latter  was 
not  confident  about  his  paternity  and  though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  feelings  between 
the  two  such  as  are  expected  to  exist  between 
father  and  son.  On  the  contrary,  Philip  seems 
to  have  resented  the  imperial  qualities  of  his 
son,  which  he  was  clever  enough  to  see  and 
appreciate;  and  Alexander  showed  a  precocious 
envy  of  his  father's  neglected  opportunities  of 
conquest  a  feeling  which  the  spacious  biog- 
rapher Plutarch  has  noted  and  welt  on.  No 
open  rupture  took  place  till  Ptiilip  repudiated 
Olympias  to  wed  a  Macedonian  lady  (Cleo- 
patra according  to  Plutarch  and  others,  but 
Eurydice  according  to  Arrian).  During  the 
nuptial  feasting  Philip  made  at  Alexander  with 
his  sword,  white  the  son  jeered  at  his  father's 
drunken  fury  and  unsteady  gait.  In  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip  in  336  the  repudiated  and 
banished  Olympias  certainly  had  a  hand,  and 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  Alexander  was  not  an 
accomplice. 

The  memorable  year  in  which   Alexander 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  universal  history 
was  339  ac.    At  the  age  of  16  the  regency  of  . 
Greece  was  entrusted  to  him  by  Philtp  when 


army  against  an  Illyrian  rising,  to  found 
bis  first  Alexandria  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Strymon  and  to  receive  a  deputation  of  envoys 
from  the  King  of  Persia,— a  iit  begintting  for 
the  miracle  of  precocity  who  was  afterward  to 
destroy  Thebes  at. 21,  to  conquer  Babylon  at  25 
and  to  die  master  of  the  world  at  3i.  In  the 
year  after  his  appointment  to  the  regency  Alex- 
ander showed  eminent  military  capacity  at  the 
battle  of  Chxronea  (338)  and,  on  the  murder 
of  Philip,  ascended  the  throne  in  336,  before 
he  had  reached  his  20th  ^year. 

"tht  brilliant  natural  gifts  of  Alexander  had 
been  developed  under  the  tutelage  of  Aristotle. 
IliS'Personal  beauty,  with  its  ardent  expressive- 
ness and  flashing  e^es,  was  very  remarkable, 
and  he  was  pre-eminent  in  horsemanship  and 
all  athletic  accomplishments,  A  habit  (or  per- 
haps some  peculiar  muscular  confom 
the  neck)  which  gave  his  head  i  '' 
the  left  shoulder  imparted  to  hii 
hauteur,  which  gave  a  note  of  cmi 
tion  to  manners  of  charming  grace  and  affabil- 
ity. He  was  of  an  extrem^y  trusting  disposi- 
tion. His  position  in  ascending  the  throne  was 
a  difficult  one.  He  had  enemies  on  every  side. 
The  Illyrians  and  Thraeians  were  always  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  attack  Macedon,  and 
indeed  most  of  the  Grecian  states  were  ready, 
if  possible,  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
Persia  regarded  the  growth  of  Macedon  with 
suspicion,  and  finally  nis  own  Macedonian  sub- 
jects were  far  from  being  united  in  approval 
of  the  career  of  conquest  on  which  Philip  and 
Alexander  had  both  resolved  to  embark. 

His  reign  began  with  an  act  of  cruelty  such 
as  was  destined  subsequently  to  become  almost 
a  matter  of  course  on  every  change  of  rulers ; 
his  uncle  and  his  half-brother  were  put  to  death 
and  the  little  daughter  of  Oeopatra,  Philip's 
widow,  was  butchered  in  the  arms  of  her 
mother.  In  the  autumn  of  336  Alexander 
marched  into  Greece  and  was  confirmed  in  the 
chief  command  against  Persia  by  the  Amphic- 
tyones  at  Thermopyte.    In  335  m,  advanced  to 
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_  e  bravado - 
out  losing  a  single  man.  H«  had  no  real  friends 
among  tne  Greek  states.  The  Thebans,  bearing 
a  false  report  of  his  death,  became  overt  en- 
emies, proclaimed  their  independence  and  slew 
some  Macedonian  officers.  Alexander  appeared 
in  Bceotia  with  amarins  dispatch  and  took  Thebes 
by  storm'  on  the  third  day  of  the  siege.    This 


Leaving  Antipater  to  govern  in  Europe,  he 
crossed  over  into  Asia  in  the  spring  of  334 
with  3CM)00  foot  and  5,000  horse.  The  Persian 
empire,  the  conquest  of  which  he  underloot 
was  at  least  SO  times  as  large  as  his  own  and 
numbered  about  20  times  as  many  inhabitants. 


But  it  was  a  vast  congeries  of  subject. provinces 
having  no  internal  bond  and  no  principle  of 
cohesion  but  the  will  of  the  king.  For  80  years 
it  had  been  tending  to  dissolution  in  its  west- 
em  provinces,  which  were  the  most  exposed  to 
danger.  As  stages  in  this  process  may  V  men- 
tioned the  revolt  of  Egypt  under  Amyrt«us  in 
410  and  that  of  the  Cypriote  Evagoras,  which 
was  not  put  down  til!  383;  the  numerous  re- 
volts of  satraps,  of  Greek  cittes  and  of  semi- 
Greek  tyrants  during  the  first  half  of  the  5th 
century  and  the  attack  on  Persia  made  by 
Tachos,  King  of  Egypt,  in  361.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  Adolf  Holm  that  the  position 
of  the  Persian  empire  when  attacked  by  Alex- 
ander had  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Roman  empire  when  overrun  by  the  Germans. 
Both  empires  held  together  merely  by  the  law 
of  inertia;  in  both  their  strength  lay  not  in 
their  native  elements,  but  in  mercenanes  taken 
from  the  very  peoples,  the  Germans  and  the 
Greeks,  who  threatened  respectively  the  safety 
of  the  two  empires.  Alexander  proposed  to 
himself  nothing  short  of  complete  msposscssion 
of  Darius  in  favor  of  himself  as  captain-general 
of  Hellas  and  the  establishment  of  his  own 
Panhellenic  empire  in  the  room  of  the  Persian. 
Me  was  not  led  from  point  to  point  by  this  or 
that  strategical  reason.  His  business  was  not 
to  leave  Asia  till  every  satrapy  in  the  Persian 
empire  acknowledged  his  sway.  Even  the  bum- 
itig  of  the  Persian  capital  Persepolis  was  prob- 
ably no  act  of  drunken  folly,  as  which  it  has 
often  been  described,  but  rather  a  signal  and 
emphatic  assertion  of  mastery  and  ownership, 
as  of  one  who  should  say,  "The  Persian  empire 
is  mine,  (o  throw  it  into  the  fire  if  1  please." 
Alexander  had  no  intention  of  remaining  Kins 
of  Macedon.  His  design  was  to  be  the  Grewc 
emperor  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  this  position 
in  eSect  .he  assumed  on  the  death  of  Darius. 
With  this  view  throughout  his  whole  career  in 
Asia  he  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  fuse 
and  commingle  his  Asiatic  and  European  sub- 
jects, very  much  as  England  did  in  India.  This 
was  the  project  to  which  he  was  giving  all  his 
efforts  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  first  hostile  army  he  encountered  was 
on  the  Granicus  River  (an  affluent  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora).    He  crossed  the  Granicus,  just 


as  he  afterward  crossed  the  Pinarus  at  Issus, 
in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  hurled  himself  with 
all  his  force  on  their  centre  and  completely 
broke  it  up.  It  was  not  his  way  to  refrain 
from  the  f^ss  in  ^Wdrf  till  he  had  first  hit  in 
tierce.  His  victories  sometimes  remind  us  of 
the  oft-quoted  C'est  magnifiqtte,  mats  ce  West 
Pas  la  guerre.  He  won  by  an  impetuous  dash 
a  victory  t^ch  a  subtler  strategy  might  have 
failed  to  achieve,  just  as  his  sword-cut  at  Gor- 
dium  made  away  with  the  knot  which  his  fin- 
gers could  not  undo.  The  victory  at  Granicus* 
was  attended  with  unprecedented  results;  Sar- 
dis,  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Halicarnassus  submitted 
one  after  another,  and  he  established -in  them 
democracies  of  the  Greek  type.  In  November 
333,  Darius,  eager  to  meet  the  invader,  hastened 
to  the  sea-coast  near  Issus  (at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Iskanderoon) .  The  tactics  pursued  at 
the  Granicus  had  here  again  a  successful  issue. 
Darius  fled,  leaving  his  family  and  his  treasures 
in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  mother, 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  son  of  Darius  were 
treated  with  a  clemency  which  foreshadowed 
the  ages  of  chivalry.  An  Asiatic  conqueror 
would  have  put  the  males  to  death,  probably 
with  torture,  and  would  have  sent  the  females 
to  his  harem.  Captive  Greek  generals  he  also 
spared  and  liberated  He  tooK  possession  of  - 
Damascus,  a  city  which  even  then  could  boast 
of  a  hoaiy  antiquity,  and  secured  all  the  towns 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  His  plan  now 
was  to  occupy  Egypt,  and  this  was  made  easy 
by  the  capture  oT  Tyre  on  20  Aug.  332,  after 
a  siege  of  seven  months.  During  the  siege  a 
message  came  from  Darius  offering  Alexander 
10,000  talents,  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  Asia  as  far  as  the  Euphrates^  if  he 
would  make  peace.  'I  wotild  accept  it  if  I 
were  Alexander,'  said  his  general,  Parmenio. 
■So  would  I,"  replied  Alexander,  'if  I  were 
Parmenio.*  Gaza  fell  in  November  332,  and 
Alexander,  taking  possession  of  Egypt  sacri- 
ficed to  Apis  and  the  Egyptian  gods  in  Memphis 
and  held  musical  and  athletic  competitions  after 
the  Greek  fashion  in  Tyre,  Thus  he  concili- 
ated the  affections  of  his  subjects.  Politically 
he  organized  ^ypt  as  a  province  in  a  way 
which,  as  Arrian  remarks,  foreshadowed  the 
Roman  system,  giving  the  civil  administration 
first  to  two,  and  then  to  a  single  governor, 
while  the  troops  were  placed  under  several 
separate  commanders.  It  was  now  that  Alex- 
ander founded  the  celebrated  Alexandria  — 
destined  in  two  generations  to  be  the  first  city 
in  the  Levant  — and  marched  through  the 
Libyan  desert  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  whose  son  he  claimed  to  be. 

Meantime  Darius  was  collecting  an  army  in 
Assyria;  but  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Ar- 
beia  he  made  overtures  of  peace  to  Alexander, 
whose  answer  was,  "I,  Alexander,  hold  all  thy 
treasure  and  ail  thy  land  to  be  mine,' —  a 
verbal  cuttii^  of  the  Gordian  knot.  The  Per- 
sian force  encountered  by  the  Greeks  at  Gau- 
gamela,  near  the  ancient  Nineveh,  and  about 
SO  miles  from  Arbela  (which  stranEclj;  has  giv- 
en its  name  to  the  battle  ever  since),  is  said  to 
have  numbered  1,000,000  infantry,  40,000  caval- 
ry, 200  scythed  chariots  and  15  elephants. 
Alexander  had  onl;^  40,000  foot  and  7,000  horse, 
but  he  won  a  decisive  victoir  on  1  Oct.  331. 
The  Macedonians  aimed  at  the  faces  of  their 
adversaries,  as  the  Caesarians  afterward  d  ~ 
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PhaTsalus.  Babylon  and  Susa  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror,  who  then  entered  Per- 
sepolis,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Persia, 
seized  its  immense  treasures  and  burned  its 
palace  and  citadel  to  the  ground. 

In  the  spring  of  33ft  AleTanderproc  ceded 
to  Media  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  That  weak 
monarch  was  being  carried  about  by  Bessus, 
satrap  of  Bactria,  who,  on  hearii^  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Alexander,  inflicted  a  mortal  wound 
on  Darius  and  fled,  leaving  him  to  die.  Darius 
'died  before  Alexander  came  up  with  him  (July 
330).  The  conqueror  sent  his  body  to  Per- 
sepolis  to  be  interred  with  royal  honors.  Af- 
ter talcing  possession  of  Hyrcania  and  Bactriana 
he  was  meditating  still  more  gigantic  plans, 
when  he  learned  in  the  autumn  of  330  that 
Phi  lotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  though  cog' 
nizant  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  had  not 
reported  it.  He  put  both  Philotas  and  Par- 
menio to  death.  The  execution  of  the  former 
has  been  condemned,  but  is  on  the  whole  de- 
fensible ;  the  murder  of  the  latter  is  an  inex- 
cusable act  of  brutal  tyranny.  About  the  end 
of  330  or  the  beginning  of  329  he  crossed  the 
great  range  of  the  Caucasus  (not  the  modem 
Caucasus,  but  the  Hindu  Kush),  by  a  pass 
at  an  alttiude  of  13,200  feet  — a  march  com- 
parable with  that  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps. 
He  reached  the  city  of  Bactra  (Balkh),  and 
made  his  way  north  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  or 
Tanais,  where  he  founded  a  city,  probably  the 
modem  Khojend. 

He  remained  in  these  regions  till  the  summer 
of  327,  spending  the  winter  in  Nautaca,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus.  Here  occurred  the 
murder  of  Clitus,  and  Alexander's  marriage 
with  Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  satrap 
of  Sogdiana.  She  had  a  son  named  after  his 
,  father  in  323.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  she 
compassed  the  destruction  of  his  other  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Darius,  and  was  killed  with  her 
son  in  311  by  Cassander.  The  murder  of  Clitus 
has  been  regarded  as  a  great  blot  on  the 
career  of  Alexander.  But  the  drcumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  greatly  extenuate  the 
act.  The  East  believed  in  the  <uvinity  of  Alex- 
ander, and  such  a  belief  was  almost  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  permanence  of  his  empire. 
When  one  of  his  own  oflicers  openly  denied  and 
ridiculed  the  Emperor's  pretensions  at  a  state 
banquet  he  seriously  imperiled  the  Hellenic  raj. 
The  empire  of  Alexander  was  never  subject  to 
a  second  single  emperor.  The  destinies  of  the 
West  awaited  the  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  But  his  vast  empire  nowhere  save  in 
India  reverted  to  the  pre- Alexandrine  type. 

Alexander  now  formed  the  idea  of  conquering 
India.  He  passed  the  Indus  in  327,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  Taxiles,  under  whose  guidance 
he  reached  the  Hydaspes  (modem  Jheluml. 
This  river  he  crossed  after  a  severe  struggle 
with  Porus,  in  whom  he  met  an  opponent  very 
superior  to  the  Persian  satraps  who  had  hitherto 
confronted  him  or  rather  retreated  before  him. 
He  then  moved  farther  east  and  crossed  the 
Acesines  (Oienab)  and  the  Hyraotes  (Ravi), 
and  reached  the  Hyphasis  (Beas),  which  now 
joins  the  last  river  of  the  Punjab,  the  Sutlei, 
but  which  then  flowed  in  a  different  channel. 
He  never  reached  the  Sutlej  itself.  The  mur- 
murs of  his  army  compelled  him  to  return. 
The  fine  instrument  which  he  had  fashioned 


so  dexterous^  broke  in  his  hand.  He  re- 
crossed  the  Acesines  to  the  Hydaspes,  where 
he  completed  the  cities  of  Nicxa  and  Bucephala 
(named  after  bis  famous  horse  Bucephalus), 
which  he  had  already  begun.  He  had  only  seen 
the  fringe  of  India  —  the  Punjab.  Tlie  won- 
drous country  of  Brahma  and  Buddha  never 
felt  the  sway  of  Alexander.  He  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  writing  his  name  large 
across  the  histories  of  Hellenic,  Semitic,  Egyp- 
tian and  Iranian  dvilizatiiMi.  Afezande^s 
name  does  not  appear  in  Sanskrit  literature. 

When  he  had  reached  the  Hydaspes  he  built 
a  fleet,  in  which  he  sent  part  of  his  army  down 
the  river,  while  the  rest  proceeded  along  the 
banks,  llie  cit^r  of  the  Malli,  where  Alexander 
was  wounded,  is  probably  Multan;  Puttala  is 
perhaps  Haidarabad  The  march  of  500  miles 
through  the  hideous  desert  of  Gedrosia  (Ba- 
luchistan), and  the  voyage  of  Nearchus.  have 
given  much  material  to  romancers  and  rhetori- 
cians. At  Carmania  he  was  joined  by  Cratenis, 
who  had  marched  through  the  Bolan  Pass  to 
Kandahar,  and  by  Nearchus,  whose  voyage, 
then  thought  so  marvelous  a  feat,  is  no  more 
than  the  short  steam  run  from  Karachi  to 
Bunder  Abbas,  From  Carmania  he  went  to 
Pasargadx,  and  thence  to  Susa,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  with  great  ener^  to  the  task  of 
uniting  as  far  as  possible  the  Macedonian  and 
Persian  nations.  Alexander  married  two  Per- 
sian princesses,  and  he  gave  rewards  to  those 
of  his  staff  who  followed  his  example  in  con- 
tracting Persian  alliances.  He  sent  home  to 
Macedonia,  with  a  present  of  a  talent  each, 
about  10,000  Macedonians  who  hyage  or  wounds 
were  incapacitated  for  service.  These  veterans 
were  led  by  Craterus,  who  was  sent  to  succeed 
Antipater  as  governor  of  Europe.  Andpater 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disfavor,  though  in 
330  he  had  done  service  in  defeatii^  Agis, 
the  Spartan  king  who  threatened  Megalopolis. 
It  was  of  this  exploit  that  Alexander  contemp- 
tuously observed,  *So  there  has  been  a  battle 
of  the  mice  in  Arcadia,  while  we  have  been 
conquerii^  Asia.* 

In  323  Alexander  arrived  at  Babylon,  where 
he  found  numberless  envoys  from  nations  near 
and  far,  come  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  young 
conqueror.  He  was  engaged  in  very  extensive 
plans  for  the  future,  including  the  conquest  of 
Arabia  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army, 
when  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  beloved  HcphJestion,  which  had 
deeply  affected  him.  He  died  in  323,  after  a 
reign  of  12  years  and  8  months.  The  day  be- 
fore a  rumor  had  gone  abroad  that  the  great 
general  was  dead,  and  that  his  friends  were 


them  a  last  farewell.  Alexander  was  a  great 
administrator,  a  second  Pericles  in  his  devorion 
to  work,  an  Alcibiades  in  his  distinguished 
presence,  a  Phocion  in  his  simplicity  of  char- 
acter. He  possessed  eminent  qualities  as  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  military  leader.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out 
his  plans  for  trade  development.  The  Romans 
enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  his  con- 
quests made  possible  tbe  spread  of  Christianity 
in  the  East. 
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ALEXANDER,  Sm  WUliara,  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, poet  and  statesman;  K  1S67;  d.  London 
16ft,  Tutor  to  Prince  Henry  son  of  James  I; 
knighted  1609;  held  various  hjgh  offices  under 
the  Crown  and  in  1621  received  the  famous  and 


authority  „  .     _ 

Utter  envy  among  his  contemporaries.  At  the 
coronadon  of  Charles  I  (1633)  Alexander  be- 
came Earl  of  Stirling.  Hi«  last  years  were 
emlHttered  by  great  pecuniary  reverses  and  he 
died  insolvent.  In  strength  of  cbaraaer,  in- 
tegrity and  many-sidedness  be  was  the  greatest 
Scotijmian  of  his  time;  toolc  a  conspicuous 
place  as  scholar,  courtier,  colonizer  and  poet 
As  a  poet  he  l>elongs  to  the  type  of  Fulk  Gre- 
ville  and  Lord  Brooke ;  his  tragedies  are  la- 
bored; but  some  minor  pieces  tike  the  'Auroia' 
are  eteeant  and  musical.  Milton  read  his  works 
and  Addison  praised  them  highly.  The  earliest 
editions  of  them  are  eagerly  sought  after.  Chief 
among  them  are  'Tragedie  of  Darius'  (1603); 
<A  Para;nesis  to  the  Prince'   (1604). 

ALEXANDER,  Wllliun,  American  gen- 
eral in  the  Revolutionary  War,  known  as  'Lord 
Stirling":  b.  New  York  1726;  d.  Albany,  IS 
Jan.  1783.  He  entered  the  service  as  a  colonel 
of  mihtia,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  where  he  commanded  a  brigade, 
and  served  dirough  the  New  Jersey  campaigns 
with  Washin^on.  His  claim  to  die  title  and 
estates  of  Stirling  was  disallowed  by  the  Eng- 
glish  House  of  Lords  in  1761  and  on  his  return 
to  America  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
troubles  leading  up  to  the  Revolution.  He  was 
a  member  of  die  first  board  of  governors  of 
King's  College,  now  Columbia  University. 

ALEXANDER  ARCHIPELAGO,  or 
ALEXANDER  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  extending 
from  54°  40"  N.  to  58*  25'  N.;  belong  to 
Alaska  Territory.  The  principal  islands  are 
Baranoff  and  Pnnce  of  VVales. 

ALEXANDER  COLUMN,  in  Petrograd, 
erected  in  1832  in  honor  of  Alexander  I  (1777- 
1825).  The  total  height  is  154^  feet.  The 
polished  shaft  of  red  gjranite,  84  feet  high  and 
14  feet  in  diameter,  is  the  greatest  modem 
monolith. 

ALEXANDER  LAND,  an  area  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  discovered  by  Bellingfaausen 
in  1821.    It  is  in  lat.  68°.  long.  70°  to  75*. 

ALEXANDER,  Romance  of,  a  romance 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  based  on  a   fabulous  aC' 

by  Callisthenes.  In  some  form  it  makes  a  part 
of  all  the  literatures  of  Europe  and  western 

ALEXANDERS,  a  name  applied  to 
Smymium  olusastrum,  of  the  family  Apiacea. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  was  for- 


merly cultivated  for  its  leaf-stalks,  which  may 
be  blanched  like  celery.  It  is  now  rare  in  culti- 
vation because  of  its  inferiority  to  celery. 

ALEXANDER'S  FEAST.  Dryden,  in  his 
'Alexander's  Feast  or  the  Power  of  Music,' 
an  <Ode  in  Honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day> 
(1697),  wrote  in  die  form  of  Cowley's  irregu- 
lar ode,  but  in  place  of  the  broken-winded 
rhythms  of  the  "Pindarick*  made  use  of  his 
own  firm  verse-music.  Ten  years  before  he  had 
written  on  the  same  model  'A  Song  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day'  in  which  he  had  expressed  the 
idea  that  the  eternal  harmony  of  the  universe 
was  to  be  perceived  in  the  varying  effects  of 
music  on  human  emotions,  and  in  the  rhythms 
of  his  poem  attempted  to  suggest  the  appealing 
qualities  of  various  musical  instruments.  In 
'Alexander's  Feast'  he  carried  the  same  idea 
farther,  employiuj;  now  a  legend  connected  with 
Alexander  the  Great  This  story  he  tells  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  how  the  musician  and 
poet  can  at  will  ring  the  changes  upon  his  hear- 
er's feelings,  Alexander  being  now  softened, 
exalted  or  infuriated  according  to  the  turns  of 
harmony  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  Timo- 
theus.  The  success  of  the  ^oem  is  largely  in  the 
skill  with  which  the  verse  is  varied  to  suit  Dry- 
den's  purpose,  but  also  in  its  effecdve  imagery 
and  narradve  power.  The  author's  great  com- 
mand of  phrase  is  also  evident  throughout,  as 
one  may  see  in  the  closing  lities  of  the  first  and 
last  stanzas.  'Alexanders  Feast'  had  a  note- 
worthy effect  upon  later  lyric  poetry,  particu- 
larly upon  the  odes  of  Gray. 

William  Halleb. 

ALEXANDRA  C^uoline  Marie  Chulotta 
Louise  Julie,  Dowager  Queen  of  England, 
daughter  of  Christian  IX,  King  of  Denmark: 
b.  Copenhagen,  1  Dec  1844.  On  10  March 
1863  she  was  married  to  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales;  she  has  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
have  since  died,  and  three  daughters.  She 
made  several  visits  to  Denmark  and  a  visit  to 
Russia  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  She  took  an  active  part  in  very  many 
benevolent  enterprises  and  became  very  popu- 
lar in  England.  When  Albert  Edward  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  1901  as  Edward  VII 
she  became  Queen  of  Eiwland  and  reigned  with 
him  undl  his  death,  6  May  1910.  In  1913  she 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  wed- 
ding and  of  her  arrival  in  England.  She  has 
borne  a  noble  part  in  the  various  bumanitaiian 
acdvides  incident  to  the  great  European  War. 
Consult  Tooley,  S.  A.,  'Queen  Alexandra' 
Chondoa.   1902). 

ALBXANDRETTA  (the  ancient  Alex- 
andria AD  Issou),  a  small  seaport  in  Syria, 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskande- 
roon.  It  is  the  natural  port  of  Aleppo  and 
northern  Syria,  and  the  residence  of  a  United 
States  vice-consul.  The  port  is  a  fine  bay,  run- 
ning southeast  from  the  Gulf.  The  annual  im- 
ports, about  $10,000,000,  are  chieily  grain,  rice 
and  salt;  the  exports,  about  $6,500,000,  are  galls, 
silk,  cotton  and  dips  or  beshmet  (a  preparation 
from  grapes,  used  by  the  natives  as  food).  In 
1915,  in  the  European  War,  the  railway  station, 
wharf  and  warlike  stores  were  destroyed  by 
British  forces.    Pop.  about  9,000. 

ALEXANDRIA  (Iskakdebieh  of  the 
Turics),  an  ancient  city  and  chief  seaport  in 
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Egypt,  about  14  miles  west  of  the  Canoiuc 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  ridge  of  land  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old  Lake  Ma- 
reotis,  129  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Cairo. 
Ancient  Alexandria  was  founded  by,  and  named 
in  honor  of,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  332  B.C., 
on  ihc  site  of  a  village  called  Rhakolts  or  Ra- 
coudab.  Its  plan  was  sketched  by  the  architect 
■  Dinocrates.  It  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town,  though  the  configuration  of  the 
land  has  altered  considerably  since  then.  It  at- 
tained its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  days  of  the 
Ptolemies,  who  made  it  their  capital.  Under  the 
Romans  it  became  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and 
even  when  captured  by  Amru,  general  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  (a.d.  641)  it  conUtned  "4,000  pal- 
aces, 4,000  bachs^  400  theatres  or  places  of 
amusement;  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  veg- 
etables, and  40,000  tributary  Jews"  (Gibbon). 
^he  city  was  regularly  built  and  traversed 
hy  two  principal  streets,  each  200  feet  wide. 
It  consisted  of  three  quarters,  that  of 
the  Jews,  the  Rakotis,  or  the  people's  quarter, 
and  Brucheion,  or  the  quarter  of  the  palace.  In 
the  1st  century  B.a  it  had  about  500,000  inhab- 
itants. One-fourth  of  the  area  upon  which  it 
was  built  was  covered  with  temples,  palaces 
and  public  buildings,  the  most  conspicuous  be- 
ing the  famous  lighthouse,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  upon  the  little  island  of 
Pharos,  which  was  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
mole,  called  the  Heptastadion,  nearly  a  mile 
long;  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis; 
the  Library,  at  that  time  the  richest  in  the 
world  (see  Alexanwuak  Library')  ;  the  Mu- 
seum, a  kind  of  academy  in  which  learned  men 
of  every  description  were  entertained  Bt  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state ;  an  immense  hippodrome ;  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  and  the  Csesareum,  beside 
which  stood  the  two  obelisks  known  as  Cleo- 
patra's Needles,  one  of  which  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don in  1878;  the  other  to  Centra!  Park,  New 
York,  in  1881.  The  largest  well-preserved  mon- 
ument of  antiquity  in  modem  Alexandria  is  the 
so-called  Pompey  s  Pillar,  a  red  granite  column 
88  feet  high  (including  pedestal),  on  the  site 
of  the  Serapeum,  thought  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  4th  century  either  in  honor  of  the  Em- 
peror Diocletian  or  to  commemorate  the  de- 
struction of  the  Serapeum. 

Alexandria  was  one  of  the  chief  granaries 
of  Rome,  and  apart  from  its  commercial  im- 
portance was  a  great  centre  of  learning.  On  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  1st  century  it 
became  the  seat  of  Christian  erudition  and  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  was  frequently  torn  by 
bloody  rehgious  dissensions.  After  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest  (7th  century)  its  import- 
ance rapidly  declined.  In  the  19th  century  un- 
der the  vigorous  rule  of  Mehemet  Ali,  it  recov- 
ered a  large  degree  of  prosperity,  and  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  important  commercial  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  11  July  1882.    See  Egypt. 

The  Mohammedan  quarter  of  the  present 
city  is  chiefly  built  on  the  mole,  which  has 
been  increased  by  alluvial  deposits  till  it 
has  become  a  broad  neck  of  land  between 
the  two  harbors.  The  European  quarter 
is  on  the  mainland  south  of  the  east  harbor. 
It  swarms  with  cafes,  shops  and  theatres, 
and  is  lighted  with  electricity.  The  finest 
residences  and  official  buildings  surround  the 
Mc^ammed  Ali  square.     Alexandria  has  two 
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harljors;  the  east  harbor  (Great  Harbor  of  ' 
Antiquity)  is  now  accessible  only  to  fish- 
ing boats.  The  west  harbor  is  divided  into 
an  outer  harbor,  about  1,700  acres  in  area,  pro- 
tected by  a  breakwater  of  solid  masonry  about 
two  miles  long,  and  an  inner  harbor  464  acres  in 
area,  average  depth  28  feet,  also  protected  hy  a 
mole  1,000  yards  lone.  It  is  enlerRi  and  cleared 
annually  by  over  2,000  steamers.  In  1912  ex- 
ports, chiefly  cotton,  grain,  cottonseed,  rice, 
sugar,  beans,  etc,  amoimted  to  $168;95i,2a3;  im- 
ports to  $110,783,145.  The  city  acquired  a  mod- 
em drainage  system  in  1905  and  a  new  water 
?ply  in  1906.  The  popuUtion  in  1907  was 
1,246;  in  1914  it  was  estimated  at  400,000,  of 
whom  60,(KX)  were  Europeans,  mostly  Greeks 
and  Italians.  There  is  railway  .rapiwiuninatirin 
with  .Cair.o  and  Suez;  the  Mahmoudieh  Caoal, 
made  h/  Mehemet  Ali,  connccta  Alexaa<kia 
with  Cairo  and  the  Nik. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Canada,  town  in  Glen- 
garry County,  Ontario,  half  way  between  Mon- 
treal and  Ottawa  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
It  has  carriage  and  cabinet  works,  and  foun- 
dries.    Pop.  2,323. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Ind..  a  city  in  Madison 
County,  50  miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis, 
on  the  Oeveland  C,  C.  &  SL  L.,  Michigan 
div.,  and  Lake  Erie  and  W.  railroads,  and 
Union  Traction  Company  of  Indiana.  It 
is  in  a  natural  gas  region,  but  the  supply 
has  failed  of  recent  years  and  industrial 
prosperity  has  suffered.  There  are  import- 
ant glass  and  lamp  chimney  factories,  pre- 
serving plants,  and  manufactures  of  pa5>eT, 
rockwooti  products,  mirrors,  wire-fence,  road- 
drags,  steel  wheels,  etc.;  almost  all  factories  are 
situated  outside  the  city  hmits,  which  makes 
the  value  of  taxable  property  only  $1,226,000. 
There  are  two  banks,  four  public  schools,  one 
of  which  is  a  high  school,  a  Carnegie  library, 
several  city  buildings,  municipal  water  and 
lighting  plants ;  churches,  and  daily,  tri-weekly 
and  weekly  newspapers.  It  was  settled  in  1S34, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  for  four 
years,  a  council  of  five  members,  clerk  and 
treasurer.  The  annual  income  for  running  ex- 
penses is  about  $30,0()0;  expenses  in  1915  about 
$27,000.  Pop.  (1915)  5,000,  with  suburbs,  6,000. 
ALEXANDRIA,  La.,  city  and  parish  scat 
of  Rapides  Parish,  193  miles  northwest  of  New 
Orieans,  and  on  the  T.  &  P.,  St.  L.,  Iron  Mt. 
and  So.  (2  divisions),  M.  L.  &  T.  S.  S.  Co. 
(Son.  Pas.),  Rock  Ls.,  U  &  Ark.,  Alex.  &  W. 
and  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany. It  is  in  the  midst  of  fine  alluvial  lands, 
devoted  chiefly  to  truck,  cane  and  cotton  grow- 
ing. Strawberries  and  other  fruits  are  raised 
across  the  river.  The  main  industries  of  the 
city  are  truck  and  general  farming,  cottonseed 
oil  mills,  pine  and  hardwood  mills,  hoop  and 
barrel  and  silo  factories,  woodworking  plants, 
etc.  There  are  four  lar^e  banking  institutions, 
three  investment  compames,  two  savings  banks 
and  two  building  and  loan  associations.  The 
value  of  taxable  property  is  $25,000,000.  Alex- 
andria has  four  large  public  schools,  equipped 
vrith  the  latest  facilities,  with  3,000  papiis,  pri- 
vate and  denominational  schools  and  a  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  It  has  a  number  of 
miles  of  asphalt  street  paving.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  court  bouse, 
opera  house,  high  schools,  public  lihraiy,  ho- 
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:  30  miles  of  Koad  gravei  roads 
every  direction.  Alexandria  was  once  a  traa- 
ing  post  of  the  French  and  Spanish  and  was 
incorporated  in  1819.  In  1864  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  present  pros- 
perity began  wnen  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
ro^  was  extended  here  in  1882.  It  has  the 
comnusaion  form  of  gctvenunent  and  the  street 
tailwiws  and  electric  Ught  and  water  works  are 
owned  W  the  municipality.  The  city's  receipts 
in  1914-15  were  $293^011;  expenses,  $250,912. 
Fop.  (1915)  20,000. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Minn.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Douglas  Cotiaty,  130  miles  northwest  of 
Minneapolis,  on  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Minneapolis,  St  Paul  and  Sault  Ste,  Marie  rail- 
roads. It  is  located  in  a  stock  raising  and 
wheat  district  and  has  manufactories  of  flour, 
fnnutnre,  boats,  launches,  sldslii,  cutlery, 
stoves,  wagons  and  beer.  There  is  a  large  re- 
frigerating plant  located  here.  The  city  hai 
considerable  reputation  as  a  summer  resort 
The  electric  lighting  plant  and  water  works  are 
the  property  of  the  mtmicipality.    Pop.  3,20& 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va.,  city  and  port  of 
entry  of  Alexandria  County,  situated  on  the 
Potomac  Riven  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Southern, 
Ae  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  and  trolley  line  connecting 
with  Washington,  D.  C„  and  Mount  Vernon; 
six  miles  south  of  Washington.^  The  river 
here  expands  to  the  width  of  a  mite  and  give; 
the  city  an  excellent  harbor  that  will  accommo- 
date the  largest  vessels.  The  city  is  an  import- 
ant trade  centre,  and  is  noted  for  its  educa- 
tional institutions,  which,  include  Washington 
High  School,  Potomac,  Ml.  Vernon  and  St 
Mary's  academies,  and  nearby  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  High  School  of  the  Diocese  of 
Virginia  (Protestant  Episcopal).  The  city's 
manufactures  include  glass,  fertiliiers,  pumps, 
silks  and  thread,  and  there  are  also  machine 
shops  and  breweries.  The  United  States  census 
of  1914  recorded  49  establishments  of  factory 
grade  employing  1,716  persons,  of  whom  1,503 
were  wage  earners,  receiving  $857,000  in  wages. 
The  capital  engaged  amounted  to  $4,573,000, 
and  the  output  was  valued  at  $3,660,000;  of  this 
$1,701,000  was  added  by  manufacture.  There 
are  four  national  banks,  public  school  proper^ 
valued  at  $35,000,  and  daily  and  weekly  perioo- 
icals.  Among  the  objects  of  special  interest  are 
the  public  library,  the  Confederate  monument 
entitled  'Appomattox,*  the  Marshall  House, 
and  Old  Chnst  Church,  of  which  Washington 
was  one  of  the  first  vestrymen,  and  which  con- 
tains his  pew  and  that  of  General  Lee.  Gen- 
eral Braddock  made  his  headquarters  at  Alex- 
andria (oridnally  caUed  Belhaven)  in  1755. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  capital  of  that 
part  of  Virginia  which  adhered  to  the  Union; 
and  in  1861  Colonel  Ellsworth,  an  officer  in 
Major-Gen eral  McDowell's  army,  was  shot 
after  tearing  down  a  Confederate  flag  which 
floated  from  the  Marshall  House.  Alexandria 
was  first  incorporated  in  1749.  It  is  governed, 
under  a  charter  of  1879  revised  in  1895,  by  a 
mayor  and  bicameral  city  council,  which  elects 
the  minor  officers;  the  more  important  ones 
such  as  the  treasurer,  auditor,  etc.,  b^g  elected 
by  the  people. 


ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y..  a  village  in 
Jefferson  County  on  the  Rome,  W.  &  O.  Rail- 
road about  70  miles  northeast  of  Osw^o.  It  is 
a  prominent  resort  of  the  Thousand  Islands. 
Pop.  (1910)  1,899. 

ALEXANDRIAN  AGE,  or  SCHOOL, 
the  school  or  period  of  Greek  literature  and 
learning  that  existed  at  Alexandria  in  E^pt 
durine  the  300  years  that  the  rule  of  the  Ptole- 
mies lasted  (3^3-30  B.C.),  and  continued  under 
the  Roman  supremacy.  Ptolemy  Soter  founded 
the  famous  library  of  Alexandria  (q.v.)  and  his 
son,  Philadelphus,  established  a  land  of  acad- 
emy of  sciences  and  arts.  Many  scholars  and 
men  of  genius  were  thus  attracted  to  Alex- 
andria, and  a  period  of  literary  activity  set  in 
which  made  Alexandria  for  loiig  the  focus  and 
centre  of  Greek  culture  and  intellectual  effort 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  originality 
was  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Alexandrian  ag^ 
which  was  stronger  in  criticism,  grammar  and 
science  than  in  pure  literature.  Among  the 
grammarians  and  critics  were  Zenodotus,  Era- 
tosthenes, Aristophanes,  Aristarchus  and  Zoilus, 
proverbial  as  a  captious  critic.  Their  merit  is 
to  have  collected,  edited  and  preserved  the  ex- 
isting moniunents  of  Greek  literature.  To  the 
Siets  belong  Apollonius,  Lycophton,  Aratus, 
icander,  Euphorioti,  Callimachus,  Theocritus, 
Philetas,  etc  Among  those  who  pursued  math- 
ematics, physics  and  astronomy  was  Euclid,  the 
father  of  scientific  geometry ;  Arcbimede^ 
great  in  physics  and  mechanics;  Apollonius  oi 
Perga,  whose  work  on  conic  sections  still 
exists;  Nicomachus,  the  first  scientific  arith- 
metician, and  (under  the  Romans)  the  as- 
tronomer and  geographer  Ptolemy.  Alexan- 
dria also  was  distinguished  in  philosophical 
speculation,  and  it  was  here  that  the  New  Pla- 
tonic school  was  established  at  the  close  of  the 
2d  century  after  Christ  by  Ammonius  of  Al- 
exandria (about  193  A.D.),  whose  disciples  were 
Plotinus  and  Origcn.  Being  for  the  most  part 
Orientals,  formeoby  the  study  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, the  writings  of  the  New  Flatonists  are 
stnidngly  characteriied  —  for  example,  those  of 
Ammomus  Saccas,  Plotinus,  lamblicus  Porphy- 
rins—  by  a  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  European 
elements.  The  ^irincipal  Gnostic  systems  also 
had  their  ori^n  in  Alexandria. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY,  a  remark- 
able collection  of  books,  the  largest  of  the  an- 


alrea^  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  De- 
metrius Phalereus  had  50,000  volumes  or  rolls 
under  his  care.  During  its  most  flourishing 
period,  under  the  direction  of  Zenodotus,  Aris- 
tarchus of  Byzantium,  Callimachus,  Apollonius 
Rhodius  and  others,  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
490,000,  or,  according  to  another  authority,  in- 
cluding all  duplicates,  as  man^  as  700,000  vol- 


Greece,  India  and  Emt,  was  contained  ii 
famous  museum,  in  Uie  quarter  of  Alexandria 
called  the  Brucheion.  During  the  siege  of  Al- 
exandria by  Julius  Cnsar  this  part  of  the 
library  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  it  was  after^ 
ward  replaced  by  the  collection  of  Pergamos, 
wbicb  was  presented  to  Qeopatra  1^  Mark 
Antony.     The  other  part  of  die  library  was 
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kept  in  the  Serapeuin,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  Great.  When  this  emperor 
pertnitted  al)  the  heathen  temples  in  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  destroyed,  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Jupiter  Serapis  was  not  spared  A  mob  of 
fanatic  Christians,  led  on  by  the  Archbishop 
Tbeophilus,  stormed  and  destroyed  the  temple, 
ti^^etner,  it  is  most  likely,  with  tlie  greater  part 
of  its  literary  treasures,  in  391  A.11.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  destruction  of  the  library 
was  begun,  and  not  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
by  the  Arabs  under  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  641. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  no 
library  then  existed  there.  Consult  Petit-Radet, 
'Recherches  sur  les  BibUotheques  Anciennes  et 
Modernes'  (1819)  ;  Ritschl,  'Die  Alexandrin- 
ische  Bibliothek'  (1838) ;  Weniger,  'Das  Alex- 
andrinische  Museum'   (1875). 

ALEXANDRIAN  VERSION,  or  CO- 
DEX ALBXANDRINUS  (C(H)ex  A.),  a 
Greek  manuscript  of  the  Bible,  now  in  tie 
British  Museum,  of  great  importance  in  Biblical 
criticism.  It  is  on  parchment,  with  uncial  let- 
ters, without  breathings  and  accents  or  spaces 
between  the  words.  It  was  written  probably  in 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century  and  contains,  in 
four  volumes,  small  folio,  the  whole  Greek 
Bible,  two  letters  of  Bishop  Clement  of  Rome 
to  the  Corinthians,  the  gentiine  epistle  and  a 
fragment  of  the  second,  the  spurious  one,  and 
eight  psalms  of  Solomon,  so-called.  The  first 
three  volumes  contain  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament;  the  fourth,  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  large  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Mat- 
thew and  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  are  wanting.  The  patriarch  of  Coiistan- 
tinople,  Cyritlus  Lucaris,  who  in  1628  sent  this 
manuscript  as  a  present  to  Charles  I,  said  he 
had  received  it  from  Egypt;  and  it  is  evident 
from  other  circumstances  that  it  was  written 
there.  But  it  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty 
whether  it  came  from  Alexandria  (whence  its 
name).  It  is  said,  however,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  at  the  end  of  the 
11th  century.  John  Ernest  Grabe  followed  it 
in  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint  (Oxford  1707- 
20,  4  vols,  folio).  Dr.  Woide  published  the 
New  Testament  (London,  folio,  1786),  with 
^rpes  cast  for  the  purpose,  page  for  page  and 
Ime  for  line,  as  in  the  manuscript  itself.  A 
somewhat  more  accurate  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  ordinary  Greek  type  (with  the  lacuns 


Mitied)  was  published  by  R.  H.  Cowper 
iSoO.  Henry  Hervey  Baber  edited  a  facsimile 
edition  of  the  Old  Testament  (London  1816-28, 
3  vols.,  folio).  In  1864  the  complete  text,  along 
with  three  other  of  the  oldest  texts  of  the 
Bible,  was  published  at  Oxford,  the  work  being 
arranged  in  parallel  columns.  An  autotype  fac- 
simile of  the  whole  codex  in  four  volumes  was 
published  by  the  British  Museum  in  1879-83. 
The  text  of  this  manuscript  is  of  most  import- 
ance in  the  criticism  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament;  in  the  Gospels  the  text  is  not 
so  good. 

ALEXANDRINE,  al'ig-zin'drin,  the  name 
of  a  verse,  which  consists  of  six  feet  (or  of 
fM  with  female  rhymes),  equal  to  12  syllables, 
the  nause  being  in  correct  Alexandrines  always 
on  tbe  6th  syllable;  for  example,  the  second  of 


'Polyolbion.'  The  c(»Kluding  line  of  the  Spen- 
serian stanza  is  an  Alexandrine.  The  Frendi 
in  their  epics  and  dramas  are  confined  to  this 
verse,  which  for  this  reason  is  called  by  them 
the  Heroic  The  Alexandrine  derives  its  name 
from  an  old  French  poem  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  12th  or  the  beginning  of  the  I3tb 
century,  the  subject  of  which  is  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  in  wtuch  this  verse  was  first  made 
use  of. 

ALBXANDRISTS.  In  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  there  came  to  be  a  vigorous  con- 
troversy between  the  adherents  of  different 
traditions  of  Aristotelianiim.  The  chief  schools 
of  the  Aristotelians  were  the  ThomisU,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  AverroisU,  or 
followers  of  Averroes,  and  the  Altxandrists,  or 
followers  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (about 
200  A.D.).  The  chief  point  at  issue  among  these 
three  sdiools  was  that  of  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  immortality.  The  Thomists,  of  course^ 
as  the  advocates  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  held  that  the  intellect  re- 
tained its  individuality  after  death.  Alexander 
and  his  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
that  the  intellect  was  double  in  nature,  con- 
taining a  passive,  formless,  mortal  part,  con- 
nected with  the  lower  psychical  functions  and 
acting  as  a  tabula  rasa  in  its  reception  of  the 
active  intellect  which,  though  immortal,  was 
not  regarded  by  Alexander  as  individual.  In- 
deed, he  identified  this  active  intellect  with  the 
Deity.  Averroes  really  held  practically  the 
same  view  as  Alexander,  but  differed  in  his 
terminology,  for  what  Alexander  called  the 
passive  intellect  was  regarded  by  Averroes  as 
a  mere  non-intellectual  disposition,  while  what 
Averroes  called  the  passive  intellect  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  particularization  of  the  active  in- 
tellect bjr  contact  with  the  s_pecific  dispositions 
of  the  minds  of  diiTerent  individuals.  Averroes 
did  not  identify  active  intellect  with  the  Duty, 
but  with  an  emanation  of  the  Deity;  however, 
he  attributed  to  it  immortality.  Similar  as 
were  the  views  of  Alexander  and  Averroes,  in 
the  Renaissance  the  followers  of  Alexander 
put  their  chief  emphasis  on  the  mortality  of 
the  passive  reason,  the  Averroists  on  the  non- 
individual  immortality  of  the  active  reason,  so 
diat  a  violent  antagonism  developed  between 
the  two  schools  which  soon  attached  itself  to 
niany  other  points.  The  chief  Averroists  were 
Nicoletto  Vemias  (?~1499),  Alexander  Achillini 
of  Bologna  (?-lS18),  Augustino  Nifo  (1473- 
1546),  Zimara  (?-I532).  The  chief  Alexan- 
drists  were  Ermolao  Barbaro  ( 1454-93), 
Pietro  Fomponazzi  (1462-1524),  Gasparo  Con- 
tarini  f?-lS42),  Simon  Porta  (?-lSS5),  Scal- 
iger  (1484-1558).  The  chief  Thomist  was 
Franas  Suarez  of  Granada  (1548-1617). 

ALEXANDRITE,  a  variety  of  the  mineral 
chrysoberyl   (q.v.).     It  occurs  in  twin  crystals 

S trillings)  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
act  that  while  by  daylifi^t  its  color  is  a  dark 
emerald  to  grayish-green,  it  a 
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'  ful  columbine- red  color  by  artificial  light.  Be- 
cause of  this  property  and  owing  to  its  rarity 
and  great  hardness  (8.5),  it  is  highly  prized  as 
a  gem.  Its  name,  given  in  honor  of  Alexander 
II  of  Russia,  seems  singularly  appropriate  when 
it  is  recalled  that  the  gem  is  satd  to  have  been 
first  discovered  in  the  emerald  niines  of  Tako- 
waja,  Siberia,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
then  heir  apparent  attained  his  majority,  and 
further  that  the  green  and  red  colors  of  alex- 
andrite are  the  national  colors  of  Russia.  The 
finest  alexandrite^  still  come  from  Siberia,  but 
good  gems  are  occasionally  found  in  Ceylon. 

ALEXANDROPOL,  Russia  ( fomieriy 
GuURi),  Russian  military  town  and  fortress 
tn  the  trans-Caucasian  government  of  Erivan, 
situated  on  a  bare  plateau  near  the  highway 
"from  Erivan  to  Kars,  There  is  accommoda- 
tion in  the  military  quarters  for  a  force  of  10,- 
000  men.  The  town  has  several  churches  and 
caravansaries,  and  there  are  extensive  silk 
manufactories.     Pop.  49,000. 

ALEXEI  MIKHAILOVITCH,  2d  Rus- 
sian tsar  of  the  line  of  Romanof:  b.  1629; 
d.  1676.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1645  on 
tht  death  of  his  father,  Michael  Feodorovitch. 
The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  b^ 
various  disturbances  due  in  great  part  to  his 
youth  and  inexperience.  By  1655  he  had  re- 
stored peace  at  name  and  began  to  look  abroad 
for  realms  to  conquer.  He  conducted  two  cam- 
paigns against  Pobnd  (1654-56  and  1660-67), 
c^tured  Smolensk,  overran  Lithuania  and 
sdied  several  provinces.  He  also  tocJc  part  of 
the  Ukraine,  and  waged  a  war  against  Sweden 
in  1657~S8.  He  greatly  extended  Russian  in- 
fluence in  the  East,  sent  several  raiding  parties 
of  Cossacks  into  Asia  and  made  an  attack  on 
China.  At  borne  he  introduced  important  modi- 
fications of  the  t^al  code,  had  translations 
made  of  numerous  scientific  works,  militai? 
works,  etc.,  and  also  instituted  some  ecclesiasti- 
cal reforms.  His  private  character  appears  to 
have  been  above  reproach.  By  his  second  wife, 
Natalia  Naryshkin,  he  was  the  father  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

ALBXEI  PKTROVITCH,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Tsar  Peter  the  Great  and  Eudoxia 
Lapuchin:  b.  Moscow  1690;  d.  St.  Peters- 
burg 7  July  1718.  He  opposed  the  innova- 
tions introduced  by  his  father^  who  on  this 
account  determinecf  to  disinherit  him.  Alexei 
renounced  the  crown,  and  when  Peter 
set  out  on  his  second  journey  he  made 
his  escape  in  1717  to  Vienna,  where  he 
sought  the  protection  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  German  Emperor,  and  thence  to  Naples, 
under  the  pretext  of  going  to  his  fatlier,  who 
had  sent  for  him.  At  the  command  of  Peter 
he  returned;  but  (he  enraged  Tsar,  regarding 
his  flight  as  an  act  of  treason,  disinherited  him 
by  a  ukase  of  2  Feb.  1718;  and  when  he  dis- 
covered that  Alexei  was  paving  the  way  to 
succeed  to  the  crown  he  not  only  caused  all  the 
participators  of  his  project  to  lie  punished  cap- 
itally or  otherwise,  but  had  his  son  also  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  sentence  read  to  him, 
as  pronounced  unanimously  by  144  judges.  Al- 
though he  was  soon  afterward  pardoned,  the 
fright  and  anxiety  which  he  had  experienced 
affected  him  so  much  that  he  died  in  the  course 
of  four  days.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  he 
was  poisoned.    The  Tsar,  to  avoid  scandal,  or- 


dered the  proceedings  at  the  trial  to  be  pub- 
lished. He  left  a  daughter  and  a  son,  after- 
ward the  Emperor  Peter  II.  Consult  Bain, 
'The  First  Romanovs'   (London  1905). 

ALBXEIEFF,  Michael  VaBiilivitcb, 
a-lexa'yief,  Russian  general :  b.  Tver  about 
1848.  Educated  at  the  Classical  Gymnasium  in  " 
his  native  town,  he  passed  to  the  Moscow  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  was  attached  to  a  Kazan 
regiment  in  1876,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain 
in  18S5.  Ambition  ted  him,  about  1879,  to  enter 
the  Academy  of  the  General  Staff,  where  he 
assiduously  studied  till  1890,  During  the  next 
eight  years  he  was  employed  in  the  administra- 
tive routine  of  army  work,  and  in  1898  became 
professor  of  military  science  at  the  Staff  Acad- 
emy. When  the  Russo-Jaionese  war  broke  out 
in  1904  AlexeiefE  was  appointed  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  3d  Manchurian  army.  In  the 
battle  of  Mukden  he  commanded  a  brigade  of 
infantry  and  a  body  of  Cossacks.  He  defended 
the  position  at  Tsinkhcchen  with  16  battalions 
and  20  guns  against  the  fierce  onslau^ts  of  the 

Japanese  for  several  days.  From  1906  to  1912 
e  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  military  district  of 
Kiev.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
he  was  in  command  of  the  13th  Army  Corps  at 
Smolensk.  Alexeieff  had  literally  risen  from  the 
ranks  by  sheer  merit;  the  offspring  of  a  poor 
family  —  his  father  was  a  humble  sergeant  — 
he  had  no  influence  behind  him  beyond  his 
laboriously  acquired  reputation  for  tremendous 
energy,  capacity  for  hard  work  and  an  iron 
determination.  In  the  ^eat  struggle  to  which 
Russia  was  committed  in  1914  he  showed  his 
ability  not  only  by  his  general  grasp  in  matters 
of  statecraft  as  well  as  strategy,  but  also  by 
the  immutable  calm  and  simplicity  which  never 
forsook  him  during  the  severest  ordeals  of  re- 
sponsibility. Alexeieff  first  became  chief  of  staff 
in  General  Ivanotf's  southern  army  group; 
then  commander  of  the  Aimy  of  the  Bukovina; 
he  next  succeeded  (ieneral  Ruzsky  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  northwestern  groujk 
where  he  had  control  of  nine  out  of  12  of 
the  Russian  armies  and  was  directly  concerned 
in  carrying  out  the  invasion  of  Galicia  and 
afterward  the  retreat  from  Warsaw.  In  the 
northwestern  command  his  difficulties  were  ag- 
gravated by  his  inability,  for  technical  reasons, 
to  assume  the  offensive  —  a  fact  of  which  the 
German  staff  were  fully  aware.  Whilst  the 
enemy  could  safely  undertake  active  operations 
at  any  point  that  might  be  chosen,  it  was  the 
task  of  Alexeieff  to  anticipate  and  counter  these 
movements.  Scarcely  had  the  Galician  crisis 
passed  than  he  was  summoned  as  chief  of  staff 
to  the  Generalissimo,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
who  retired  as  viceroy  of  the  Caucasus  in  Sep- 
tember 1915,  when  the  Tsar  formally  took  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  armies,  immediately  ap- 
pointing Alexeieff  chief  of  the  general  staff  — 
virtually  supreme  commander  under  a  shadowy 
superior.  With  the  downfall  of  Tsarism  in  the 
revolution  of  1917  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  post  he  resigned  in 
June  1917  to  become  military  adviser  to  the 
provisional  government.  He  was  succeeded  by 
General  Brusiloff  (q.v.).  Subsequently  Alexeieff 
again  became  chief  of  the  general  staff  under 
Premier  Kercnsky,  but  resigned  again  in  Sep- 
tember 1917  owing  to  disagreement,  it  is  said, 
over  the  dismissal  of  officers  implicated  in  the 
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abortive    Komiloff    counter    revolution.      Sec 

Wak,  European. 

ALEXIA.    See  Aphasia. 

ALEXIAD,  a  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus  (q,  v.)  by  the  Princess  Anna  Com- 
nena,  his  daughter.  This  work,  which  is  one  of 
-  the  most  important  authorities  for  the  history 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  llth  century,  is  writ- 
ten in  modern  Greek  and  divided  into  15  books. 
It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of   the  First  Crusade. 

ALBXIAN  BROTHERS.  See  Cellites. 
.  ALEXIS,  Greek  comic  poet,  a  native  of 
Thurii,  in  Ma^a  Grascia,  afterward  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  :  b.  about  394  B.C.,  and  is  known  to 
have  lived  as  late  at  least  u  2S8  B.C.  He  was 
the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Mcnander,  and  is 
said  to  have  written  245  plays. 

ALEXIS  NICOLAIEVITCH,  Grand 
DtiKE,    ex-heir    apparent    (Tsarivitch) 


rejoicing  in  Russia;  the  imperial  couple  had 
four  daughters,  and  there  seemed  reason  to 
apprehena  that  the  throne  would  not  descend 
■  1   the   direct   line   of    succession.     The   young 


telligent  disposition,  thorou^ly  Russian  in  all 
his  tastes.  In  common  with  several  of  his 
near  relations,  however,  he  had  a  senous 
organic  affliction  consisting  of  a  tendency  to 
internal  hemorrhage  which  might  be  brought 
about  by  any  slight  accident  This  tendency  is 
hereditary  in  the  RomanofI  family,  and  in  thia 
■  case  has  been  the  source  of  grave  concern. 
Until  the  birth  of  Alexis,  the  younger  brother 
of  Nicholas  II,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
(b.  1878)  was  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 
Il  was  then  decided  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  Tsar's  death  before  the  young  child  at- 
tained his  majority,  the  Grand  Duke  should 
act  as  regent  for  him  in  conjunction  with  the 
dowager  Empress.  This  formal  arrangement, 
however,  was  canceled  some  years  ago  when  he 
contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  a 
divorc^.  He  thereafter  lived  abroad  and  dis- 
appeared from  public  view  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War,  when  he  returned  to 
Russia  and  served  in  the  army.  After  the 
deposition  of  the  Tsar  in  March  1917  he  was 
appointed  regent  —  an  arrangement  that  lasted 
but  a  short  while. 

In  October  1912  a  sensation  was  caused  by 
a  rumor  that  the  young  heir — ^then  eight  years 
old  —  had  been  the  victim  of  a  bomb  outrage, 
while  another  story  ran  that  he  had  been 
mutilated  by  his  nurse.  All  that  could  be 
gathered  of  a  definite  nature  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  a  critical  condition  of  health.  An 
official  statement  issued  on  3  November  an- 
nounced that  the  child  had  injured  himself  by 
jumping  into  a  boat,  whiui  bad  induced 
bemorrhage  and  would  require  a  long  period  of 
recuperation.  The  question  of  succession  rose 
again.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  having  been 
eliminated,  an  heir-designate  was  appointed  in 
the  Grand  Duke  Dmitri  {b.  1891).  son  of  the 
Tsar's  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul.  The  child 
recovered  in  due  course,  and  assisted  his  father 
in  distributing  decorations  among  the  troops 
at  Tsarskoe  Selo  in  December  1914.  In  the 
fall  of  1915  he  accompanied  the  Tsar  to  the 
front  and   for  a  time  shared   the  military  life 


at  the  imperial  headquarters.  Dressed  in  a 
little  Cossack  uniform,  he  joined  his  father  in 
tours  of  inspection  and  made  himself  a  great 
favorite  with  the  soldiers.  When  the  Russian 
revolution  became  an  accomplished  fact  in 
March  1917,  U.  Alexander  GutchkoS  and  a 
deputy  were  commissioned  to  go  to  General 
Ruzsky's  headquarters  and  inform  the  Tsar 
that  he  had  ceased  to  reign.  Realizing  the 
hopelessness  of  his  situation,  the  dethroned 
monarch  asked  the  delegates,  "What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?*  He  was, told  that  he  must 
abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son  under  the  regency 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  The  Tsar  replied, 
'1  cannot  part  with  my  boy ;  I  shall  hand  the 
throne  to  my  brother.  Have  you  a  piece  of 
paper!'*  A  manifesto  was  drafted  on  the  spoti 
the  Elmperor  of  all  the  Russias  for  the  last- 
lime  appended  his  signature  as  a  monarch,  lay- 
ing down  the  supreme  power  and  renouncing 
air  rights  of  succession  on  behalf  of  his  son. 
The  document  was  signed  at  Pskoff  on  IS  March 
1917.  The  boy  was  sick  at  the  time;  hi?  four 
sisters  were  suffering  from  measles,  which 
disease  he  also  eventually  contracted.  He  sub- 
sequently accompanied  his  parents  into  exile. 

ALEXIS,  Wilibald.  pseudonym  of  Wilhelm 
Hiiring  (q.v.). 

ALEXIUS  (CoMNENUs),  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople: b.  1048;  d.  15  Aug.  1118.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  John  Comnenus,  the  Emperor 
Isaac's  brother.  Naturally  clever,  he  was  care- 
fully educated  under  the  direction  of  his  moth- 
er; and  at  the  age  of  14  took  part  in  an  en- 
gagement with  some  European  adventurers 
commanded  by  a  Scot  called  Russe]  de  Balliol, 
of  whom  the  youthful  warrior  afterward  be- 
came an  intimate  friend.  After  several  suc- 
cessive emperors  had  tasted  for  a  brief  season 
the  "bitter  sweets'  of  a  nominal  supremac? 
over  a  country  torn  by  anarchy,  Alexius,  with 
the  aid  of  the  army,  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
seized  on  Constantinople,  which  he  permitted 
his  soldiers  to  pillage,  and  shut  up  the  nominal 
ruler  in  a  monastery  (1081),  The  empire  was 
then  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  Turks  were 
profiting  by  these  intestine  dissensions  to  seize 
upon  the  Asiatic  provinces  while  Robert  Guis- 
card  and  his  Normans  were  menacing  the  west, 
and  fierce  swarms  from  beyond  the  Danube 
threatened  the  nearer  provinces.  However, 
Alexius  did  not  despair;  he  sent  supplies  of 
money  to  his  ally  Henry  IV  of  Germany  to  en- 
able him  to  attack  Rome,  the  Pope  (Gregoiy 
Vll)  being  a  firm  friend  of  the  Norman  lead- 
er. His  Holiness  had  to  flee,  and  Guiscard 
hastened  to  bis  aid,  leaving  in  Greece  his  son 
Bohemond,  who  gained  two  victories  over  Alex- 
ius; but  famine  and  disease  weakened  the  Nor- 


vassals.  In  1034  he  returned  to  the  charge,  :  _ 
after  gaining  some  advantages  he  suddenly  died 
of  an  epidemic ;  although  some  ascribe  his  death 
to  poison  administered  by  one  of  Alexius'  secret 
agents.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Nor- 
mans abandoned  all  their  conquests,  and  Alex- 
ius turned  his  attention  to  the  Turks  and 
Scythians,  whom,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  he 
completely  defeated.  Scarcely  was  this  accom- 
plished when,  in  1096.  the  bands  of  the  Fir^t 
Crusade  arrived  at  Constantinople  demanding 
aid,  rudely  menacing  him  in  bis  own  palace 
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and  finalK*  compelHiq;  him  to  join  them. '  The 
alliance  md  not  last'lone;  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Emperor  ana  the  Crusaders,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  The  rest  of 
Alexius'  life  was  employed  in  consolidating  his 
conquests  and  restonng  orderly  government  in 
his  states,  which  were  much  disturbed  1^  here- 
sies. He  died  at  70,  after  a  reign  of  3/  years. 
He  extended  his  empire;  and  for  its  defense  he 
left  to  his  successors  a  well-disciplined  army, 
which  he  had  wholly  created  himself.  His- 
torians differ  respecting  his  conduct  and  abili- 
ties; his  dawhter  Anna  wrote  his  life  (the 
Aleiiad). 

ALEYRODID£,  a  family  of  plant-lice. 
See  White  Fly, 

ALFALFA,  also  called  Lucerne  (q.v.) 
(Medicago  satiiia),  is  a  herbaceous  plant  be- 
longing to  the  family  Fabacea.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate-trifoliate ;  its  flowers  small,  gener- 
ally purple  in  color,  dense  in  spikes.  The 
plant  IS  a  native  of  Asia,  but  has  been  cultivated 
Ml  Europe  since  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
Spaniards  introduced  it  into  South  America, 
but  it  did  not  reach  North  America  until  some 
time  between  1850  and  I860,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  California.  Since  then  it  has  becotne 
the  most  extensively  cultivated  forage  crop  in 
the  United  States.  Its  adaptability  to  varying 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  gives  it  an  exten- 
sive range,  extending  from  the  arid  lands  of 
the  West,  where  irrigation  is  required,  to  the 
richer  soils  of  the  East,  and  from  sea-Ievel  to 
heights  of  over  7,000  feet.  It  will  not  flourish 
in  extremely  damp  or  clayey  soils.  Its  roots 
strike  to  great  depths,  so  that  it  withstands 
droughts  better  than  most  of  the  forage  plants. 
It  is  cut  when  coming  into  bloom,  and  yields 
from  three  to  12  tons  of  hay  to  each  acre.  In 
some  regions  it  is  cut  every  month  in  the  year. 
It  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  green  manure,  as 
it  takes  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  its  deep- 
growing  roots  draw  from  the  lower  soils  large 
quantities  of  Ume,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 
other  minerals  useful  as  crop  foods.  Alfalfa  is 
relished  by  cattle  whether  green,  as  hay,  or  as 
ensilage,  but  to  secure  the  best  results  it  should 
be  fed  with  root  crops  and  grain,  which  add 
the  ingredients  needed  for  a  well-baUnced 
ration.  Alfalfa  is  subiect  to  two  fungus  dis- 
eases, one  on  the  leaf  and  another  on  the  root 
either  of  which,  if  not  checked,  will  spread  and 
ultimately  ruin  the  field.  It  is  also  attacked 
by  certain  insects.  The  Farmery  BulUtini 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department^  o£ 
Agriculture  and  the  bulletins  of  the  various 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  give  full 
information  on  the  culture  of  the  plant  and 
the  treatment  of  il      " 


The  importance  of  the  alfalfa  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  area  devoted  to  alfalfa  in  I9D9  was  approxi- 
tnately   4,633,662  acres.    In   the   same  year   ap- 

Koximately  15,829,680  pounds  of  seed  were 
rvested  and  about  11,800,000  tons  of  hay  pro- 
duced .  Consult  Westgate,  J.  M,  'Alfalfa,> 
Farmers'  Bulletin  33a  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (1915);  Westgate,  J.  M.,  McKee, 
R.  and  Evans,  M.  W.,  'Alfalfa  Seed  Produc- 
tion,' Farmers'  Bulletin  495,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (1915);  Forticr,  S.,  'Irrigation 
of  Alfalfa,'  Farmers'  Bulletin  373.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture   (1915).     For  alfalfa 


741. 

ALFALFA  MSAL,  a  mea!  made  by  grind- 
ing alfalfa  hay.  'The  meal  is  either  put  on  the 
market  just  as  it  is  ground  or  is  mixed  with 
other  concentrates,  such  as  molasses,  bran  and 
com  chop.  The  advantages  of  alfalfa  meal  lie 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  fed  with  less  waste 
dtan  the  hay;  the  hay  used  for  the  meal  is 
generally  of  better  quahty  and  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  protein  than  the  ordinary  nay. 
There  is  also  considerable  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  reduction  of  freight  charges.    It 


be  shipped  to   a  distance.     Alfalfa  meal  is 
an  excellent  feed  for  poultry. 

ALFARABI,  an  eminent  Arabian  philoso- 

?her  of  the  10th  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
'arabt  in  Asia  Minor,  his  proper  name  being 
Abu  Nasr  Mohammed  ben  Mohammed  ben 
Tarkhan;  d.  Damascus  950.  His  works  con- 
sist of  treatises  on  different  parts  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy.  He  excelled  in  music  and 
philology  as  well  as  in  philosophy;  and  one  oE 
his  most  famous  works  is  a  kind  of  encyclo- 
paedia, in  which  he  gives  a  brief  account  and 
definition  of  all  branches  of  science  and  arL 
The  manuscript  of  this  is  in  the  Escurial.  His 
works  were  printed  in  Paris  in  16J8, 

ALFIBRI,  Vittorio,  Italian  tragic  poet :  b. 
Asti,  Piedmont,  17  Jan.  1749,  of  parents,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  'AutoWography,'  "noble,  well-to- 
do  and  honest";  d.  Florenct^  18  Oct.  1803.  The 
<Vita  di  Vittorio  Alfieri  da  Asti  scrilla  da  esso' 
{•Life  of  Vittorio  Alfieri  written  by  himself*) 
furnishes  the  material  for  any  sketch  of  his 
life  and  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  work,  not 
infre<)uently  mentioned  with  the  like  notable 
autobiographies  of  Cellini  and  Goldoni.  Alfieri 
divides  nis  bii^aphy  into  four  parts,  character- 
ixing  each  of  them  summanly  and  aptly: 
Infancy  (nine  years  of  vegetation) ;  Childhood 
(eight  years  of  non-education):  Youth  (10 
years  of  travel  and  dissipation)  ;  Manhood 
(30  and  more  years  of  composition,  transla* 
tion  and  stud^).  His  parents  were  Antonio 
Alfieri  and  Monica  Maillard  de  Tournon,  of 
Savoy  origin  as  the  surnames  indicate.  In  ' 
early  infancy  Alfieri  lost  his  father  and  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  but  lived  wiA 
his  mother,  who  in  the  following  years  was 
twice  married.  In  1758,  when  nine  years  of 
ag^  following  the  period  of  "veffetation,* 
Alneri  entered  the  Academy  of  Turin,  where 
bis  -"non-education,*  consisting  largely  of 
routine  and  the  pursuit  of  an  unprofitable  cur- 
riculum duly  impressed  him  with  the  worth- 
lessness  of  much  that  passes  for  academic  cul- 
ture. It  was  here,  however,  that  he  made  his 
first  poetical  effort,  a  sonnet  imitated  from  the 
verse  of  the  only  poets  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  having,  moreover,  read  Ihem  fur- 
tively, Ariosto  and  Metasta^iio.  In  1763,  when 
Alfieri  was  14  years  old,  his  uncle  died,  be- 
queathing him  property  and  leaving  him  in 
control  of  his  father's  lar^e  fortune  and  estate. 
He  could  now  satisfy  some  of  his  lon^ngs,  one 
of  which,  his  love  of  horses,  amoimted  to  a 
passion,  *lhe  third  passion  of  his  soul.*    After 
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his  nght  years  of  *non'educatioii*  in  the  Turin 

Academy,  in  1766  he  served  for  a  sliort  period 
as  a  standard- bearer  in  the  regiment  at  AstI 
and  then  entered  upon  his  period  of  youth,  or 
■10  years  of  travels  and  dissipation."  His 
first  travels  (1766-68)  were  tbrouKh  Italy, 
France,  England  and  Holland.  He  appears 
to  have  become  dissatisfied  with  Paris,  con- 
tracting a  dislike  for  France  and  its  people 
which  became  accentuated  later  on  and  to 
which  he  gave  vent  in  his  'Misogallo'  ("Anti- 
Gallican").  It  was  in  Holland  that  he  had  one 
of  his  serious  love  affairs  with  a  married  lady. 
He  next  traveled  (1769-71)  through  Germany, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Russia,  PruS' 
sia,  Holland  and  England.  He  was  obUged 
to  leave  England  on  account  of  another  love 
ailair  with  a  married  lady,  attended  with  seri' 
ous  consequences.  He  resumed  his  travels 
(1771-72)  through  Holland,  France.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  making  the  acquaintance  in  the 
latter  country  of  the  Abbt  Tommaso  de 
Caluso,  whose  friendship  he  retained  through- 
out his  life.  Upon  his  return  to  Turin  he  led 
an  idle  life  (1772-74^  given  up  largely  to 
temporal  pleasures  and  to  a  third  infatuation. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  in  order  to 
beguile  the  weariness  of  his  lady-love,  who 
was  ill  he  sketched  a  scene  of  a  tragedy 
which  later  on  was  developed  into  a  five-act 


ire  in  1775.  The  tragedy  was  favorably  re- 
ceived and  gave  Allien,  now  in  his  27th  year, 
his  life's  desire,  which  he  immediately  tmder- 
took  to  carry  out,  to  become  a  tTagic  poet 
To  accomplish  his  end  he  must  needs  make 
over  his  entire  education;  so  he  set  to  work 
with  all  of  his  extraordinary  will  and  passion- 
ate effort.  He  had  been  used  to  the  French 
Unguage  for  literary  purposes  and  wrote  his 
two  next  tragedies,  'Filippo'  and  'Polinice,' 
in  French  prose.  Upon  trying  to  turn  them 
into  Italian  he  found  bis  knowledge  of  the 
Tuscan  idiom  was  far  from  adequate.  He 
resolved  to  (oiKct  his  French  and  to  steep  his 
brain  in  the  best  Italian  models.  For  this 
purpose  he  went  to  Florence,  thinking  in  and 
speaking  and  writing  continually  the  Floren- 
tine idiom.  .  In  order  to  become  entirely  un- 
trammelled he  donated  to  his  sister,  the 
Countess  Cumiana,  almost  his  entire  propertr, 
reserving  simply  enough  upon  which  to  live 
at  his  ease.  It  was  in  1777  while  in  Florence 
that  bis  last  and  most  celebrated  love  aRair, 
which  lasted  throughout  the  remainder  of  lus 
life,  materialized,  a  love  which  he  calls  *a 
worthy  love,"  his  attachment  to  the  Countess 
of  Albany,  a  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolnhus, 
Prince  of  Stolberg-Gieldem,  and  the  wife  oi 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Pretender 
to  the  English  throne.  With  her  Alfieri  lived 
after  ber  separation  from  Charles,  and  made 
his  home  with  her  in  various  places.  There 
is  no  proof  that  they  were  ever  married.  To 
the  inspiration  of  the  Countess  of  Albany  the 
14  tragedies  published  between  1777  and  1783 
are  largely  due:  'Filippo  11' ;  'Polinice' ;  'An- 
tigone';  'Agamennone' ;  'Virginia';  *Oreste' ; 
'tla  Congiura  dei  Pazri' ;  'Don  Garcia' ; 
*Maria  Stuarda;  Rosamunda' ;  'Ottavia' ;  'Ti- 
moleonc* ;  'Merope' ;  'SauP J  and  a  little 
later,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  •  Agide'  J 
'Sofonisba';  'Mirra' ;  'Abele' ;  'Bruto  primo* 


and  'Bnito  secondo.*  An  English  translation, 
by  Charles  Lloyd,  of  the  tragedies  appeared  in 
London,  1815  and  1821.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1792  brought  disaster  to  both  the  Coun- 
tess and  Alfieri,  Uie  former  losing  ber  pension 
of  60,(XX)  francs  tieslowed  upon  the  wife  of 
Charles  Edward  by  the  French  government, 
and  the  latter  nearly  all  his  worldly  goods, 
comprising    the    greater    part    of    the    com- 

Elete  editions  of  his  tragedies  published  by 
tidot.  This  unfortunate  occurrence  served 
to  augment  his  hatred  of  everything  French. 
The  last  years  of  Alfieri  were  spent  quietly  in 
Florence,  engaged  in  literary  work.  At  the 
age  of  48L  he  be^ao  the  study  of  Greek  in  order 
to  read  Homer  in  the  original,  as  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  had  already  done  before  him.  Com- 
forted and  encouraged  by  the  (^juntess,  he 
worked  hard  to  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
.shortened   by   overexertion. 

By  nature  ardent,  generous,  impulsive,  lo^l 
to  his  friends,  Alfieri  was  well  fitted  to  write 
tragedies.  His  secretary  Polidori,  speaking  of 
his  temperament,  described  Alfieri  "as  proud 
as  the  Satan  of  Milton  and  as  irascible  as  the 
Achilles  of  Homer."  His  tragedies  coming  at 
a  time  of  literary  decadence  m  Italy"  were  by 
contrast  all  the  more  effective,  and  undoubtedly 
greatly  stimulated  his  successors,  Foscolo, 
Monti,  Pellico  and  others.  The  impulse  that, 
as  a  poet  ana  a  patriot,  Alfieri  gave  to  Italy 
of  the  ISth  century  is  analagous  to  what  Dante 
did  for  his  country  in  the  13th.  The  beautiful 
monument  by  Canova  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  Florence,  between  the  tomb  of  Machia- 
velli  and  that  of  Michelangelo,  representing 
Italy  in  the  form  of  a  woman  weeping  and 
lamenting  the  death  of  the  Poet,  was  erected 
by  the  Countess  to  the  memory  of  Alfieri, 

The  tragedies  of  Alfieri,  although  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  classical  subjects,  as  their 
titles  indicate,  nevertheless  are  treated  bj"  the 
poet  in  a  manner  that  is  his  own,  de\'0id  of 
ornamentation  to  the  point  of  being,  both  in 
language  and  form,  almost  stiff  and  barren, 
yet  the  nobility  of  the  sentiment  and  their  lofty 
ideals  have  made  their  author  the  first  tragic 
poet  of  Italy.  His  fame  may  well  rest  upon 
the  Tragedies,  among  which  'Saul'  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  masterpiece,  and  upon  bis 
'Vita'  ('Autobiography'),  a  work  of  excep- 
tional interest  for  its  frankness  and  personal 
charm.  A  good  edition  of  the  'Vita'  is  that 
edited  with  notes  by  Emilio  Bertana  (Naples 
1910).  A  translation  of  the  'Vita."  with  an 
essay  by  W.  D.  Howells,  was  issued  in  Boston, 
1877:  The  best  edition  of  the  tragedies  is 
the  Pisa  edition  f22  vols.,  1805-15),  supple- 
mented by  the  works  published  in  Florence  by 
the  Countess  and  the  Abb*  Caluso  (in  13  vol- 
umes—  8  vo;  but  not  printed  in  London,  as  the 
title-page  states). 

Amon^  the  many  works  of  minor  import- 
ance are,  in  prose,  'Del  prindpe  e  delle  lettcre,' 
blaming  the  patronage  given  by  princes 
to  men  of  letters;  'La  virtfi  scohosciula,'  a 
dialogue  on  the  citizen's  ideal;  'I  giomaK' ; 
'Le  lettere' ;  in  poetry,  Commedie  poliriehe: 
'L'uno,'  'I  pochi,'  'I  troppi.'  'L'antidoto' 
("Political  Comedies:  The  One.  The  Few,  The 
Too  Many,  The  Antidote"),  suggesting  retn- 
edies  for  abuses  in  governments ;  Commedie 
sociali:  'La  finestrina';  'H  Divonio'  ("So- 
cial    Comedies:     The     Little     Widow;     Di- 
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vorce').  The  desire 
edics  IS  too  apparent,  nullifyinK  aporcdably 
their  uiutll  literary  value;  'II  Misogallo' 
(■Anti-Gallican*)  in  which,  in  poetry  and 
prose  commentary,  he  vettts  his  violent  hatred 
of  France;  Sonnets;  Epigrams;  'L'Etruria  Ub- 
erata,'  a  poem  on  the  assassliution  of  Alexan- 
der I,  Duke  o£  Florence;  a  panegyric  of  Trar- 
jan;  16  satires;  live  odea  on  Amertcan  Inde- 
pendence and  many  traDslations  from  the  L^t- 
'~    ind    Greek   classics.     Consult   his    'Auto< 


tofanti,  'Trageiie  e  Vita  d'AIiieri* 


biogra 
1845); 


.  _     (London 

1857) :  Cognetti  and  Antonini,  'Vittorio 
Alfien>  (Turin  1898);  Holland.  'Builders  ol 
Uodem  Italy>  (New  York  1906) ;  Howelh, 
*Life  of  and  Essays  on  AUieri'  (Boston 
1877). 

jAUEa  (jeddes,  Jr., 
Profttsor  of  Romance  Languagtt,  Boston  Unt- 

vernty. 

ALPONBINE  TABLES.   See  Alfonso  X. 

ALFONSO,  the  name  of  a  number  of  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  Idngs. 

ALFONSO  I,  the  Conqueror,  first  King  of 
Portugal,  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy,  the  Con- 

?ueror,  and  first  Count  of  Portugal:  b.  1110: 
ought  successfully  against  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Uoors;  named  himself  King  of  Portugal, 
and  was  rccogniied  as  such  by  the  Pope;  d 
1185. 

ALFONSO  I,  King  of  Naples  and  Sidly. 
See  Alfonso  V.  (of  Aragon). 

ALFONSO  V,  King  of  Aragon:  b.  1385;  d. 
1458,  He  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand  I  of  Ara- 
gon, the  throne  of  which  he  ascended  in  1416, 
ruling  also  over  Sicily  and  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. Queen  Joanna  of  Naples  had  promised 
to  make  him  her  heir,  but  at  her  death  in  1435 
had  left  her  domains  to  Ren6  of  Anjou,  Al- 
fonso now  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
Naples  by  force,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing 
in  1442  and  reigned  till  his  death  in  I4S8.  He 
was  an  enlightened  patron  of  literary  men,  by 
whom,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  court 
was  thronged. 

ALFONSO  V,  the  African,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, succeeded  his  father,  Edward  I,  1438. 
Conquered  Tangiers ;  d.  1481.  During  his  reign 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  continued  the  im- 
portant voyages  of  discovery  already  begun  by 
the  Portuguese.  Under  him  was  drawn  up  an 
important  code  of  laws. 

ALFONSO  X,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
sumamed  the  Astronomer,  the  Philosopher  or 
the  Wise:  b.  1226;  succeeded  to  the  throne  1252; 
d.  1284.  Being  grandson  of  Philip  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  he  en- 
deavored to  have  himself  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  in  1257  succeeded  in  dividing  the 
election  with  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  On 
Richard's  death  in  1272  he  again  unsuccessfully 
cantested  the  imperial  crown.  Meantime  his 
throne  was  endangered  by  conspiracies  of  the 
nobles  and  the  attacks  of  the  Mooi^,  The 
Mcx>rs  he  conquered,  but  his  domestic  troubles 
were  less  easily  overcome,  and  he  was  finally 
dethroned  by  his  son  Saticho,  and  died  two 
years  after,  1284-  Alfonso  was  the  most  learn- 
ed luince  of  his  ^c.    Under  hit  direction  or 


superintendence  were  drawn  up  a  celebrated 
code  of  laws,  valuable  astronomical  tablet  which 
Ko  under  his  name  (Alfonsine  Tables),  the 
first  general  history  of  Spain  in  the  Castilian 
tongue,  and  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Bible. 

ALFONSO  XII,  KinK  of  Spain.  He  was 
the  onW  son  of  Queen  Isabella  II  and  her 
cousin.  Frauds  of  Assbi :  b.  1857 ;  d.  1885,  He 
left  Spain  with  his  mother  when  she  was  driven 
from  the  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1868  and 
till  1874  resided  partly  in  France,  partly  in 
Austria.  In  the  latter  year  be  studied  for  a 
time  at  the  English  military  colleg^  Sandhurst, 
being  then  known  as  Prince  of  the  Astu- 
rias.  His  mother  had  given  up  her  claims  to 
the  throne  in  1870  in  his  favor  and  in  1874 
Alfonso  came  forward  himself  as  claimant  and 
in  the  end  of  the  year  was  proclaimed  by  Qcn. 
Martinez  Campos  as  Idng.  He  now  passed 
over  into  Spain  and  was  enthusiasticafly  re- 
cdved[  most  of  the  5(>aniards  being  by  this 
time  tired  of  the  republican  government,  which 
had  failed  to  put  down  the  Carlist  par^.  Al- 
fonso was  successful  in  bringing  the  Carlist 
stmggle  to  an  end  (1876),  and  henceforth  he 
reigned  with  little  disturbance.  He  married 
first  his  cousin,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  dai^- 
ter  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier;  second,  Maria 
Christina,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  whom  he 
left  a  widow  with  two  daughters,  a  son  (Al< 
fonso  XIIT)  being  bom  posthumously. 

ALFONSO  Xni,  King  of  Spain,  son  of 
Alfonso  XII  and  Maria  Christina,  dat^ter  of 
Karl  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria:  b.  after 
his  father's  death,  17  May  1886,  succeeding  t>y 
his  birth,  being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister.  His 
mother  was  made  queen  regent  during  lus 
minority.  On  17  May  1902  the  young  King  for- 
mally acceded  to  the  throne  and  took  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  the  Queen  Re- 
gent having  taken  official  leave  of  the  ministry 
on  the  12th.  The  United  States  was  represented 
at  the  ceremony  by  special  envoy.  Alfonso 
married  31  May  1906  Princess  Ena  of  Batten- 
burg,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenburg  and  Princess  Beatrice  (daughter  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria).  An  attempt  was 
made  by  anarchists  to  assassinate  the  King  and 
Queen  on  their  wedding  day  by  throwing  a 
bomb  at  the  royal  carriage.  Among  those 
arrested  in  connection  with  the  plot  was  the 
celebrated  educator,  Francisco  Ferrer  (q.v.), 
whose  execution  caused  much  bitter  feeling 
against  the  young  monarch.  He  has,  however, 
regained  his  popularity  with  the  nation  and  has 
shown  himself  to  be  on  the  whole  a  liberal- 
minded  ruler  and  a  supporter  of  the  anti-cleri- 
cal party.  The  King  has  a  civil  list,  fixed  by 
the  Cortes  (1886),  of  7.000,000  pesetas  or 
fl,4O0,00O. 

ALFORD,  9l'f«rd,  Henry,  an  English  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writeri  fiiilologist,  critic, 
artist  and  preacher:  b.  London,  7  Oct.  1810;  d. 
Canterbury,  12  Jan.  1871.  He  became  dean  of 
Canterbury  in  1856.  An  accomplished  man.  bis 
literary  work  attracted  attention  in  several  de- 

ertments.  Besides  sermons  and  university 
tures  he  wrote  *The  School  of  the  Heart, 
and  Other  Poems*  (1835),  his  most  popular 
volume  of  verse;  'The  Queen's  English' 
(1866).  He  was  best  known  by  his  celebrated 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (18*4-52) 
which,  incorpoiating  the  results  of  Gem  ~    "'* 
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lical  scholarship,  formed  a  landmark  in  New 
Testament  study  in  England  and  America.  He 
was    the    first    editor    of    the    Contemporary 


He  was  the  youngest  son  of  v£thelwulf,  sue- 
ceeding  to  the  throne  in  871.  after  the  three 
short  reigns  of  his  brothers  v^thelbald,  j£the)- 
bert  and  fthelred.  The  day  of  his  death  was 
28  October,  the  year  is  doubtful,  900  of  901 
the  weisht  of  the  evidence  favoring  the  earlier 
date.  Of  the  early  jrcars  of  Alfred  little  is 
loiown.  The  indications  are  that  he  was  a 
favorite  son.  For  at  the  age  of  five  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  his  father,  where  Pope  Leo 
'hallowed  Alfred  as  Kjng  and  took  him  as  his 
bishop's  son*  (Asser,  'Chronicle*)-  The  allu- 
sion to  Alfred  as  'Inshop's  son'  refers  to  his 
confirmatian,  the  Pope  standing^  as  his  sponsor 
according  to  a  not  unusual  practice  of  the  times. 
The  allusion  to  his  hallowing  as  king  is  less 
clear;  since  his  three  older  brothers  were  still 
alive,  it  probably  refers  to  some  titular  dignity 
conferred  upon  him.  Two  years  later  .£thel- 
wulf  himself  went  to  Rome  and  Alfred  accom- 
panied him.  The  story  of  Alfred's  learning  to 
read  falls  in  the  period  before  the  second  pil- 
grimage to  Rome.  It  is  found  in  Asser,  who 
states  that  Alfred  'remained  illiterate*  (ifiiJero- 
tttf  permmnt)  to  his  12th  year  or  more,  al- 
tbou^  he  knew  many  Saxon  poems  by  heart. 
By  'illiterate'  Asser  undoubtccily  means  ignor- 
ant of  Latin.  Alfred  could  certainlv  read  Anglo- 
Saxon  before  his  12th  year,  and  the  mother 
who,  according  to  the  story,  promised  a  book 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poems  to  that  one  of  her 
sons  WQO  first  teamed  to  read  it  to  her,  was 
without  question  Alfred's  own  mother,  Osburh. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  accession  that  Alfred 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  Asset  states 
Uiat  at  Alfred's  marriage  festivities,  in  868,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  grievous  illness  which  af- 
flicted him  for  20  years  or  longer.  This  story 
has  obviously  been  exaggerated  for  ha^ological 
purposes,  although  it  probably  has  some  foun- 
dation in  the  fact  that  Alfred  was  never  in 
robust  health. 

Alfred  first  apiiears  in  public  life  in  the 
year  866,  as  the  assistant  of  his  brother  jEthel- 
rcd  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Danes.  In 
the  midst  of  these  Danish  wars  Alfred  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  nine  general  engagements 
being  fought  in  this  year.  Alfred's  own  wars 
with  the  Danes  centre  in  two  great  campaigns. 
As  result  of  the  first  the  Danes,  in  878,  prom- 
ised to  leave  Wessex  and  their  King,  Guthrun, 
received  Christian  baptism.  It  was  in  this  cam- 
paign that  Alfred  retreated  to  j^thelney  in  the 
fens  of  Somerset.  Later  tradition  has  added 
many  unauthentic  details  to  this  episode,  no- 
tabljf  the  story  of  the  cakes  and  that  of  Alfred's 
playing  as  a  disguised  harper  in  the  camp  of 
the  Danes.  After  14  years  of  comparative 
peace  the  Danes  returned  to  the  attack.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Alfred  had  strengthened 
his  army  and  his  defenses.  At  one  brilliant 
engagement  after  another  the  Danes  were  de- 
feated, and  in  897  they  fled  into  East  Anglia 


and  Northumbria  and  o 


o  France.   For 


says,  in  record- 
ing Alfred's  death,  that  he  was  king  over  all 
the  English  people  except  that  part  which  wat 


under  the  power  of  die  Duies.  But  practically 
all  England  north  of  the  Thames  was  in  tfie 
Danelafi^  and  Alfred's  authority  extended  only 
over  Wessex  and  a  part  of  Merda.  In  saving 
Wessex,  however.  Alfred  had  saved  England 
for  the  English  people;  for  it  was  from  Wes- 
sex as  a  centre  that  hu  soccessors  began  the 
task  of  reconqaering  England  from  the  Danes. 

In  his  ]^ears  of  peace  Alfred  was  engaged  in 
strengthening  and  organizing  his  army,  in  sys- 
tematizing the  government  of  the  country  and 
in  laying  those  plans  for  advancing  the  intellec- 
tual interest  of  his  people  which  made  faim  so 
much  more  than  merely  the  soldier.  Unable  to 
find  teachers  in  England,  Alfred  brought  schol- 
ars from  abroad,  and  with  their  aid  planned  to 
have  translated  into  English  all  those  Latin 
books  which  he  thought  it  most  needful  that  bis 
people  should  know.  Alfred  himself  bore  the 
greater  part  of  this  burden.  His  first  transla- 
tion was  one  of  Pope  Gregory's  'Pastoral 
Care,'  made  about  694.  This  was  followed  by 
the  'Universal  History'  of  Orosius,  and  Bede's 
'Ecclesiastical  History,*  though  there  is  some 
question  whether  or  not  this  latter  worknro- 
ceeded  directly  from  the  hand  of  Alfred.  These 
were  followed  by  his  interesting  version  of 
Boethius'  'Consolation  of  Philosophy.'  His 
last  work  was  a  translation  and  adaptation  of 
writing  of  Augustine  and  Gregory.  Other  uti- 
dcrtakings  undoubtedly  due  to  Alfred's  influ- 
ence are  a  translation  of  Gregory's  'Dialogues' 
<the  preface  of  which  was  written  by  Alfred), 
the  'Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle'  (see  Emgush 
Chrohicus),  and  a  translation  of  Hie  Psalter. 
Popular  tradition  has  ascribed  a  number  of 
other  works  to  Alfred  which  beloiiK  to  much 
later  periods.  Asser  refers  to  Alfred's  'Hand- 
book,* a  commonplace  book  or  anthology,  but 
this  work  is  no  longer  extant.  Historians 
agree  in  placing  a  high  estimate  on  the  charac- 
ter and  achievements  of  Alfred.  Freeman 
('Norman  Conauest,*  I,  49)  calls  him  'the 
most  perfect  character  in  history* ;  Ranke 
{'Weltgeschichte,*  VI,  11,  46)  declares  him  to 
be  'one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  history  of 
the  world.'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  the  magnitude  of  Alfred's 
military  achievements,  nor  the  extent  of  the 
country  which  he  governed,  that  lift  him  into 
the  ranks  of  the  world's  great  men,  hut  the 
beauty  and  moral  grandeur  of  his  diaracter.  In 
him  were  combined  the  virtues  of  rtie  scholar 
and  the  patriot,  the  efficiency  of  the  man  of 
affairs  with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  piety  of  the  true  Christian.  His  character, 
public  and  private,  is  without  a  stain,  and  his 
whole  life  was  one  of  enlif^tened  iuid  mag- 
nanimous service  to  his  country. 

Bibliography^— The  primary  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  Alfred  are  Asscr's  'Life 
of  King  Alfred'  (edT  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Oxford 
1904)  ;  the  'Chronicle'  (ed.  Earle  and  Plum- 
mer,  Oxford  1892-99) ;  and  the  translations 
from  Gregory,  Bede  and  Boethius,  texts  of 
which  arc  contained  in  Grein-Wulkcr,  'Biblia> 
thek  der  angel sachsischen  Prosa.'  Numerous 
modern  lives  of  Alfred  have  been  written,  the 
best  being  that  by  Plummer  (Oxford  1902). 
GBoar.B  P.  Khappj 
Instructor  in  English,  Colnmbia  UniversUy. 

ALFRED,  or  ALUREDUS,  OF  BEVER- 
I^Y,  ch  onicler:  flourished  1143.  His  'Nine 
Books  of  Annals  or  HiitoiT_^f  the  Briti^ 
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.  1129'  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
fabulous  history  of  Britain.  It  ii  of  no  use  to 
the  historical  student,  as  it  adds  nothing  to 
what  is  found  in  earlier  audiorities.  The  best 
mannscrtpt  of  the  v/oA  is  amon^  the  Hengwct 
MSS.,  and  has  never  been  printed.  Heam 
printed  an  inferior  Bodleian  US.  in  I716i 

ALFRED,  N.  Y.,  a  viUAge.  in  Allegany 
County,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  12  miles  from 
Homell  and  341  miles  west  of  New  York  city. 
It  is  noted  as  being  the  seat  of  Alfred  Univer- 
sity, a  coeducational  (non- sectarian)  instilu- 
don,  organized  in  1836  as  a  school,  incorpo- 
rated as  a  university  in  1857.  Professors  and 
instructors  in  1915,  42;  students,  336;  volumes 
in  the  library,  28,822;  graduates,  1,063;  produc- 
tive funds,  $412,000;  total  income,  $100,000. 
There  is  a  fine  new  Carnegie  libraiy  valued  at 
$30,000  and  a  university  bank.  Alfred  is  also 
the  seat  of  ihe  New  York  State  School  of  Ag- 
riculture ;  New  York  State  School  of  Ceramics, 
the  Alfred  Theological  Seminaiy  and  the  Al- 
fred High  School.  The  value  of  taxable  prop- 
erty is  fel4,262.    Pop.  (1916)  75a 

ALQ£,  al'j^,  a  term  popularly  restricted  to 
marine  ciyptogamous  plants  or  seaweeds,  but 
which  may  m  generally  defined  as  comprehend- 
ing all  aquatic  flowerless  plants,  whedier  grow- 
ing in  fresh  or  salt  water,  belonanng  to  the 
^up  Thallopbytes.  The  only  absolute  dis- 
tinction between  the  Algte  and  the  remaining 
Thalloi^ytes  or  Fungi  is  that  the  former  con- 
tain chlorophyll,  while  the  latter  do  not.  The 
higher  forms  have  stems  bearing  leaf-like  ex- 
pansions, and  they  are  often  attached  to  rocks 
by  roots.  A  stem  is  most  frequenttjr  absent. 
The  plants  are  nourished  through  their  whole 
surface  bj;  the  medium  in  which  they  live.  They 
vary  in  stie  from  the  microscopic  diatoms  to 
forms  whose  stems  resemble  those  of  forest 
trees  and  whose  fronds  rival  the  leaves  of  the 
palm.  They  are  entirelv  composed  of  cellular 
tissue  and  many  are  edible  and  nutritious,  as 
carrageen  or  Irish  moss,  dulse,  etc.  Kelp, 
iodine  and  bromide '  are  products  of  various 
species.  They  arc  beginning  to  lie  used  in  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  commercial 
fertiliters.  Four  groups  are  commonly  dis- 
tinguished: The  blue-green  algK  (Cyanofhy 
tea'),  green  algte  {CMoropkyce'tY  brown  alg» 
(Pkaophycea')    and  red  algse   (Khodophycex). 

AXGARDI,  ^l-giiJ-'de,  Alessatidro,  one  of 


at  Rome;  executed  the  lomb  of  Leo  XI  ...  _.. 
Peter's,  and  a  marble  relief  with  life-siie  fig- 
ures over  the  altar  of  Si.  Leo  there. 

AL^AROTTI,  FnmcMco,  al'ga-rdt'te, 
fran-chils'ko.  Count,  Italian  author:  b,  Venice, 
12  Dec.  1712;  d.  Pisa,  3  March  1764. 
His  <Plurahty  of  Worlds'  (1733).  a  popular 
c^nwsilion  for  ladies  of  Newton's  philosophy,  es- 
tabUsbed  his  fame.  Till  1739  he  lived  mudi  in 
Fiance  and  became  intimate  with  Voltaire.  The 
stod^  of  French  Kterature  and  contact  -with  its 
leading  representatives  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  his  style.  His  contemporaries  greatly 
respected  his  art  judnnents  and  his  'Essays  on- 
the  Fine  Arts,'  in  Italian  (Cienn.  tr.  1760), 
show  keen  discernment.  Frederick  the  Great 
held  him  in  high  regard,  created  him  count, 
and  ordered  a  monument  built  ta  bit  memon' 


in  Pisa.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  in 
17  volumes.  Venice,  1791-94. 

ALQAROVILLA,  il'g»-r»-v«l'j'a  the 
seed-pods  of  one  or  two  South  American  tree* 
(genus  Prosopis),  valuable  as  containing  much 
tannin. 

ALGARVB,  or  FARO,  Portugal,  a  mari- 
time province  extending  across  the  southern 
coast  of  the  kingdom,  boimded  north  by  the 
province  of  Alemtejo,  east  by  the  Spanish 
province  of  Huelva.  south  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface, 
with  some  fertile  tracts,  in  which  excellent  oil, 
wine,  figs  and  almonds  are  produced,  and  a 
coast  indented  with  good  bays  and  harbocs.  Its 
tunny  and  sardine  fisheries  are  productive.  Faro 
(pop.  12.000)  b  its  capital.  Area,  1,937  square 
miles.    Pop.  274,156. 

ALGAZZALI,  «l'g&-3a'le,  or  ALGHAZ- 
ZAlI,  Aba  Hwtiod  Hohamnwd,  Arabian  phi- 
losopher, Persian  by  birth :  b.  Tils  in  Khorasan 
in  1058  or  1059:  A  1111.  He  first  taught  the- 
ology at  Bagdad  but  left  his  chait  and  traveled 
in  £^a.  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Damascus, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Persia  and  restmiea 
teaching.  The  details  of  his  life  given  by  biog- 
raphers are  numerous  but  contradictory.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  Arabian  atH 
thors.  One  of  his  writings,  called  the  'De- 
struction of  the  Philosoidiers,'  was  answered 
by  Averroes  in  a  book  entitled  the  'Destruction 
oi  the  Destruction.'  He  also  wrote  several 
moral  treatises.  Algaziali,  as  a  disciple  of  the 
Sufis,  was  an  opponent  of  the  prevailing  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  of  the  day  and  predisposed 
to  the  mystical  dogmas  of  emanation,  to  which, 
after  a  keen  and  critical  study  of  philosophy,  he 
entirely     resigned    himself.      Consult     Ducat's 


ALGEBRA.  Defiaitioiu  and  Fundantental 
Concet;ts-  The  word  'algebra*  is  occasionally 
used  with  the  same  meamng  as  'mathematical 
discipline,*  in  the  sense  of  a  body  of  mathe- 
matical entities  which  obey  a  given  set  of  laws 
or  foimube.  Accordingly  we  speak  of  the 
algebra  of  Iwic,  the  algebra  of  tfuaternions^ 
the  algebra  of  relation  &the  algebra  of  groups 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  word  is  often  used 
to  cover  those  systems  only  whose  formal  struc- 
ture is  of  a  certain  t^pe.  In  this  article  we 
shall  consider  algebra  in  a  still  narrower  sense 
— in  fact  in  that  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
used  in  the  high-school  bocJts  of  our  child- 
hood. That  is,  we  shall  consider  the  special 
algebra  of  ordinary  complex  numbers  and  the 
various  simpler  algebras  of  real  numbers,  of 
lational  numbers  and  of  integers,  throu^  which 
we  pass  in  reaching  the  algebra  of  ordinary 
complex  numbers. 

Mathematics  has  been  defined  by  Benjamin 
Pierce  as  that  science  which  draws  necessary 
conclusions.  Logic,  however,  is  not  only  a 
science  which  draws  necessary  condnsioiu,  but 
is  in  fact  the  science  of  the  method  in  whidi 
necessary  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The  rela- 
tion between  1(^c  and  mathematics  is  thus 
peculiarly  intimate  and  in  fact  the  ]>resent  view 
of  the  matter  is  that  deductive  logic  is  simply 
that  part  of  matltemalics  which  possesses  the 
least  limited  hypotheses.  We  shall  therefore 
search  for  the  basis  of  algebra  among  such 
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logical  entities  ai  classes,  projiertics,  relaVons, 
etc,  and  shall  see  how  the  entire  complicated 
fabric  of  algebra  can  be  woven  from  these 
simple  threads. 

Auemblages. —  We  wish  to  exhilut  how  the 
a!^bra  which  is  familiar  to  the  schoolboy  has 
its  root>  in  the  much  timpler  algorithm,  which 
will  be  found  treated  in  extenso  under  the 
heads  Logic,  Syubouc  and  Assemblages,  Gen- 
EBAL  Tbeoby  or.  Here  it  is  sufficient  for  ui  to 
call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  simpler  as- 
pects  of  tins  important  theory.  ThoUKti  many 
diflicult  and  fascinating  paradoxes  have  been 
foimd  underMng  this  simple  assumption,  we 
shall  take  it  for  granted  ttiat  the  things  which 
enter  into  onr  dai)y  life  —  'Shoes  and  ships 
and  sealing-wax  and  cabbages  and  kings*  —  can 
be  arranged  in  assemblages  or  classes  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  class  is  uniquely  determined  by 
the  specification  of  all  its  members.  These 
classes  we  shall  represent  by  small  Greek  char- 
acters, and  their  members  by  small  Roman 
letters. 

Simple  Fropertiea  of  AtMtnblagn. —  One 
of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  that  of  contain- 
ing members.  Strange  to  say,  this  is  not  com- 
mon to  all  assemblages.  It  is  conspicuousbr 
absent  in  the  assemblage  of  round  squares,  the 
assemblage  of  purple  cows,  etc.  Another  para- 
dox about  assemblages  is  that  an  assemblage  of 
one  member  is  a  different  thing  from  that  mem- 
ber. The  ink-bottle  now  in  front  of  me  may 
be  the  only  one  of  its  sort,  but  it  is  not  the 
sort  of  ink-bottle  of  which  it  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative. In  the  symbolism  which  we  snail 
use,  the  assemblage  of  all  purple  cows  shall  be 
represented  by  the  symbol  A,  and  if  x  is  my 
in^-bottle,  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  sort,  the 
assemblage  of  all  the  ink-bottles  of  the  sort 
shall  be  called  ''x.  This  is  the  sjrmbolism  of  A. 
N.  Whitehead  and  Bertrand  Russell,  the  most 
recent  writers  on  this  subject  as  a  whole. 

Every  two  classes  determine  several  new 
classes.  If  a  stands  for  lawyers  and  3  for 
congressmen,  there  are  classes  determined  by 
a  and  $,  one  of  which  is  made  up  of  all  the 
lawyers  in"  Congress,  the  other  of  those  who 
either  sit  in  Congress  or  practice  the  law,  or 
possibly  carry  on  Doth  pursuits.  The  first  class 
we  shall  indicate  by  'np,  the  second  byo"^- 
It  is  clear  that  this  use  of  n  and  u  can  be  ex- 
tended to  any  two  classes  whatsoever. 

Similarity. —  In  a  properly  equipped  army, 
every  private  has  at  least  one  gun  Issued  to 
him.  Let  us  suppose  that  work  at  the  arsenals 
has  ceased,  and  mat  every  gun  has  been  issued 
to  some  private.  It  is  clear  that  the  class  of 
guns  and  that  of  privates  will  stand  in  a 
peculiarly  intimate  mutual  relation  —  that  of 
one  —  one  correspondence  or  sitnilarity.  We 
may  express  the  same  fact  by  the  statement 
that  there  are  as  many  ^ns  as  soldiers.  Ob- 
serve that  this  identity  in  number  is  defined 
prior  to  and  independently  of  number  itself. 

Cardinal  Number.— The  cardinal  number, 
then,  of  an  assemblage  "  is  something  that  is 
common  to  all  the  assemblages  similar  to  a,  or 
as  we  shall  say.  since  classes  are  more  amenable 
to  mathematical  treatment  than  properties,  the 
class  of  all  assemblages  similar  to  a.  We  shall 
represent  cardinal  numbers  by  the  letters  \  f, 
':  0,  T.  p,  and  the  cardinal  number  of  the  as- 
semblage   a  by  the  symbol  Ne'^.    It  may  be 


shown  that  our  ordinary  0  is r a, and  that  1  is 
Nt'  ''x,  or  the  class  of  alllbe  cUmcs  ''x. 

Finite  and  Infinite  Cardinala.! —  It  is  not 
uiAversally  true  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
any  of  its  tnrts.  A  picture  one  mch  sqtiare 
may  be  enlarged  to  be  two  inches  square. 
Each  point  of  Uie  two-inch  picture,  if  ttK  en- 
largement be  accurate,  represents  uniquely  a 
point  of  the  one-inch  picture,  and  vice  versa, 
yet  the  one-inch  picture  can  be  laid  down  on 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  two-inch  picture. 
Obviously,  therefore,  there  are  as  many  points 
in  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  a  picture  or  a 
square  plane  area  as  in  the  entire  mcture  or 

area.    Avain,  there  is  a  first,  a  second, ,  an 

M-th  odd  number,  so  that  it  is  possible  I^  con- 
tinuing this  process  indefinitely  to  assign  every 
odd  number  to  an  integer  and  every  integer  to 
an  odd  number^  yet  the  odd  numbers  form  only 
a  part  of  Che  integers.  Here  are  instances  of 
assemblages  no  greater  than  their  own  parts. 
Ins^don  will  show  that  no  aegregate  con- 
taining a  number  of  terms  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  Aratnc  system  of  numeration 
can  be  of  this  type,  for  such  aggregates  are  al- 
ways reduced  in  ntuuber  of  terms  when  some 
are  removed.  The  precise  nature  of  these  as- 
semblases  which  can  be  enumerated  by  one  of 
the  oTmaiy  numerals  of  the  AralMC  system  will 
be  discussed  in  a  later  paragraph.  Here  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  all  assemblages  are  cither 
similar  to  one  of  their  own  parts  or  finite  in 
the  ordinary,  every-day  sense  of  having  one  of 
the  natural  numbers  as  their  cardinal  number. 
All  apparent  proofs  of  this  depend  on  Zermelo's 
axiom  (see  Asseiibi.ages,  Genebal  Theobt 
of).  However^  no  assemblages  such  as  we 
should  ordinanly  call  finite  are  similar  to  th«r 
own  proper  parts,  so  that  assemblages  of  the 
latter  sort  and  their  cardinal  numbers  are 
properly  called  infinite. 

Oreater  and  Leia  Among  Cardinal  Nam- 
bera. —  ^  is  said  to  be  greater  than  /<  if  ^ 
is  the  cardinal  number  of  some  class  «  .which 
contains  a  part  /3  of  which  f  is  the  cardinal 
number,  and  if  the  converse  relation  does  not 
hold.  It  is  flearlv  impossible  for  ^  to  be 
greater  than  U  ana  for  />  to  be  simultaneously 
greater  than  A.  That  of  any  two  cardinals  one 
U  the  greater  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in 

Kneral,  thouf^  its  proof  for  the  natural  num- 
rs  is  easy.  Thus  while  the  natural  numbers 
form  a  series,  the  infinites  may  constitute  a 
tree  or  an  anastomosing  netwodc.  Here  again 
Zermelo's  axiom  underlies  all  the  earlier  work 
on  the  subject. 

Addition. —  Consider  Ac  two  numbers  ^ 
and  p.  Let  ^  be  the  cardinal  number  of  the 
assemblage  «  and  ^  that  of  0.  Suppose  that 
a  and  °  have  no  member  in  OMnmon :  that  is, 
that  anP  is  A.  It  can  then  be  shown  that  the 
cardinal  number  of  "n^  is  independent  of  the 
particular  value  of  ^  and  of  P  chosen.  Ex- 
pressed in  terras  of  ^  and  f^,  Nc'  (  'f^)  is 
written  ^  +  /<,  and  is  called  the  sum  of  ^  and  ;>. 
As  cabbages  and  kings  axe  the  same  as  kii^ 
and  cabbages  —  Aa  a  u  $  is  identically  0  ii  o  — 
it  follows  that  i+/'>";'+^,  or  in  other 
words  that  the  operation  of  addition,  when  per- 
formed on  any  two  cardinal  numbers,  finite 
or  infinite,  is  commutative.  In  a  similar  way  it 
may  be  ^wn  that  ^  +  (^  +  >">  —  (^  +  rt 
+  V,  or  that  additioii  i(  alwagr*  uMdtttrt. 
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Tbe  Nctonl  Nnmbera.— The  ■natuni 
nmnbers*  or  "numbers  that  can  be  expressed  in 
the  Arabic  notation'  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  best  definition  of  these  has  bftn 
riven  by  A.  N.  Whitehead  and  B.  Russell,  to 
Hie  effect  that  the  natural  numbers  are  those 
which  are  amenable  to  the  method  of  mathe- 
matical induction.  That  is,  the  natural  num- 
bers are  those  which  possess  every  property 
which  1  possesses,  wbidh,  when  it  is  possessed 
1^  ^  will  also  belong  to  ^  +  I,  where  +  and  1 
are  used  in  the  senses  already  defined.  In 
other  words,  the  validity  of  the  method  of 
mathematical  induction  as  applied  to  the  nalurat 
nnmbers  rests  neither  on  on  axiom  nor  on  a 
theorem,  but  on  the  definition  of  the  natural 
numbers. 

Multiplication. —  Given  two  assemblages 
a  and  Pt  we  can  derive  from  them  the  assem- 
blage of  all  the  ordered  pairs  of  entitles  the  first 
member  of  which  is  an  o  while  the  second  is 
p.  For  example,  given  a  class  of  Christian 
names  and  a  class  of  surnames,  we  can  con- 
struct therefrom  a  class  of  all  complete 
names  of  two  parts,  such  that  the  Chris- 
tian name  is  to  be  found  among  the  given 
Christian  names,  while  the  surname  is  to  be 
found  among  the  given  surnames.  It  is  clearly 
in  harmony  with  our  normal  use  of  terms  to 
say  that  if  there  are  /<  Christian  names  and  v 
surnames  in  the  two  sets  respectively,  there  are 
P  X  V  complete  names  in  the  derived  set.  We 
shall  generalize  this  and  make  it  our  definition 
of  multiplication:  p  X  v,  the  product  of  p 
and  V,  is  the  number  of  couples  formed  by  first 
selecting  a  term  from  a  class  of  f  members 
and  then  selecting  a  term  taken  from  a  class  of 
y  members.  On  the  basis  of  the  definition 
alone,  the  associative  and  commutative  laws 
may  be  shown  to  hold  of  multiplication  among 
any  numbers,  finite  or  infinite.  Furthermore, 
the  distributive  law  for  multiplication  with 
respect  to  addition  — the  law  that  P  X  (.<■  +  ^) 
■>  (/<  X  »)  +  (/<  X  t)  —  is  easy  of  universal 
proof  in  the  algebra  we  have  established. 

Involution.—  In  ordinary  algebra  we  find 
that  there  are  /i^  ways  of  fortning  classes  by 
inddng  out  one  term  from  each  of  v  mutuatlj' 
exclusive  assemblages  of  p  terms  each.  As 
this  process  may  be  appUed  to  all  assemblages 
whcuier  finite  or  infimte,  we  make  it  the  basis 
for  our  definition  of  involution.  Tbe  ordinary 
laws  of  involution —  that  ^i"  +  ""  i=,u'' x  p'^, 
that  p"  >f  "  =  (n*  y .  and  that  {fi  x  *)' 
Mi  /»'  X  w  "  —  follow  readily  for  all  the  num- 
bers in  our  algebra. 

Extension  of  tbe  Nnmber-Concept.— If 
we  limit  our  discussion  to  what  we  have  called 
the  natural  numbers,  the  system  which  we  have 
obtained  has  identically  the  same  algorithm  as 
the  algebra  of  our  high-school  days,  in  so  far 
as  we  limit  its  application  to  the  positive  in- 
tegers and  0.  This  system  is  called  Number- 
Theory  (see  Numbers,  Theory  of).  Now, 
number-theory  is  famous  alike  for  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  lack  of  generality  of  its 
methods  and  for  its  very  slight  practical 
value,  so  that  a  more  regular  and  a  more  useful 
algebra  becomes  a  desideratum.  We  want  to  be 
able  to  solve  the  equations  x-l-S=3,  2jr=7, 
j:'-2=0,  and  :t'  +  2  =  0,  all  of  which  lack  a 


solution  of  tihe  algebra  so  far  at  our  disposaL 
Be  it  noticed,  the  mere  fact  that  these  conations 
are  insoluble  within  the  present  system  aoes  not 
permit  us  to  assign  to  them  arbitrary  solu- 
tions; there  is  no  more  justification  for  saving 
that  ji  +  5  —3  "must  have*  a  solution  than  there 
would  be  for  saying  that  there  'must  be*  an 
even  prime  greater  than  two.  The  absence  of  a 
solution  to  a  problem  is  never  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  building  that  solution  out  of  whole 
cloth.  Our  seared  for  a  more  complete  algebra 
must  consequently  take  the  form  of  a  bunt  for 
systems  that  actually  do  obey  more  universal 
laws  than  those  of  the  signless  integers,  rather 
than  that  of  filling  out  the  system  of  the  sign- 
less integers  by  the  haphazard  introduction  of 
heterogeneous   material. 

Integers  with  Sign.— Here  the  problem  is 
that  of  finding  a  system  in  which  such  equa- 
tions as  j:  -I-  3  =  2  are  soluble.  When  we  have 
once  defined  addition,  the  definition  of  subtrac- 
tion follows  without  ajiy  further  ado :  p  -  ^  is 
defined  as  that  number  which  when  added  to  p 
gives  p.*  p  +  vand/i  -  "  may  be  regarded 
as  the  results  of  performing  on  p  the  opera- 
lions  of  adding  or  subtracting  v.  Let  us 
call  these  operations  +  «  and  -— »",  respec- 
tively. We  shall  define  the  sum  of  two 
operations  of  this  sort  as  the  operation 
c^sisting  in  their  consecutive  application. 
The  word  "sum"  will  here  have  a  significance 
different  from  that  which  it  possesses  with 
reference  to  p  and  v.  Its  use,  however,  is 
natural,  for  the  adding  of  numerical  'steps'  is 
closely  analogous  to  the  process  whereby  we 
add,  say,  two  linear  steps  or  lengths  by  the  re- 
peated application  of  a  yardstick  Furfliermore, 
when  only  entities  of  the  form  +p  are  con- 
sidered, the  formal  properties  of  the  new  sum- 
mation will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  old. 
When  operations  of  the  form  —  p  are  admitted, 
our  new  additions  will  have  alt  the  properties 
we  are  accustomed  to  a.ssociaie  with  addition 
among  integers  with  sign,  among  which  arc  the 

Sroperties   of   associativity   and   commutativitv. 


Similarly,   if 
(-/.)     (-v)a 


lefine  (+  P)  (+  O  and 
iP  X  ^\andf+^)  f-  -) 
/<  X  V  ),  we  shall  find  that 


the  multiphcation  so  defined  will  have  the 
same  properties  intrinsically  and  with  re- 
spect to  addition  that  we  should  naturalhr 
expect  multiplication  to  possess  in  the  um- 
versc  of  integers  with  sign.  Among 
these  are  the  "laws"  of  associativity,  eom- 
mutativity  and  dtstributivity.  Consequently, 
putting  all  things  together,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  call  our  -I-  ^'s  and 
— ^'a  positive  and  negative  integers,  respec- 
tively, provided  "  ^0.  In  this  system,  we  shall 
find  that  every  equation  of  the  form  x  +  a=b 
will  be  satisfied  by  some  value  of  x.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  system  of  integeri  for  which 
this  is  true  does  not  contain  any  of  the  integers 
of  previous  paragraphs,  so  that  a  positive  in- 
teger turns  out  to  differ  from  the  corresponding 
signless  or  absolute  integer' 
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FractionB  or  Rational  Nmnbera.— Equa- 
tions such  as  3jr=2  are  rendered  soluble  in  a 
way  quite  analogous  to  the  procedure  of  the 
last  paragraph.  Let  m  and  n  be  any  two  posi- 
tive or  neftative  integers.    We  shall  define  — 

as  the  relation  which  subsists  between  any  two 
integers  p  and  q  if  mq=np.    We  shall  define 


shall 


say 


that  - 


-iif 


q,  and  mq  —  np  are 


positive.    When    this    has    been    done,    it    is 

demonstrable  that  the  formal  laws  of  associa- 
tivity, commutativity  and  distributivity  hold  in 
the  proper  manner  for  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion, that  every  equation  of  the  form  ax  —  b 
has  a  solution  when  the  entities  concerned  are 

expres»ons  such  a**^!  or  as  they  are  called, 
fractions  or  rational  numbers,  and  that  the 
relation  >  determines  an  order  among  the 
fractions  such  that  (o>  we  never  have  x>  x; 
{b)  if  ;r  >  y  and  y  >3,  then  x  >  z;  (()  if  x 
and  y  are  two  distinct  fractions,  either  x  >  y 
or  y  >  4-.  This  latter  set  of  facts  is  expressed 
by  the  statement  that  the  fractions  arranged  in 
order  of  magnitude  form  a  series.  Be  it 
noticed  that  though  the  fraction  x  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  integer  x  and  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  symbol  x,  it  is  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  that  integer. 

Real  Numbers. —  The  system  just  developed 
is  verv  rich  in  numbers.  In  fact,  it  can  be 
proved  that  no  matter  how  near  any  two  frac- 
tions are  to  one  another,  there  is  a  fraction 
lying  between  them  in  magnitude.  Neverthe- 
less, the  series  of  fractions  is  everywhere  full 
of  gaps  which  prevent  some  of  the  very  simplest 
equations  from  having  solutions  within  it.  For 
example,  it  can  be  shown  that  x'^^Z  has  no 
fractional  or  rational  solution.  If  it  had  such 
a  solution,  it  would  necessarily  be  of  the  form 


1  be 


3  chosen  as  to  have  no 


factor  other  than  ±  1  in  common.  Therefort 
we  can  so  choose  m  and  n  that  at  least  one  of 
them  will  be  odd,  if  any  values  whatever  exist 

for  tn  and  n.  Now,  by  hypothesis,  (—)  =2,  or 
»»'=2n',  and  tn  is  consequently  even.  If  m  is 
even,  it  is  of  the  form  2k.  We  thus  gel 
4t*  =  2»i',  or  n'  =  2i*,  whereby  n  is  shown  to  be 
even,  so  that  our  previous  hypothesis  is  con- 
tradicted. 

Though  2  has  no  rational  square  root,  there 
are  numbers  whose  squares  exceed  2  by  as  little 
as  we  please,  and  numbers  whose  squares  fall 
short  of  2  by  as  little  as  we  please.  The  ap- 
proximate values  we  obtain  in  extracting  the 
square  root  of  2  constitute  a  family  of  num- 
bers which  exemplifies  this  property  :  2  —  1""^  1, 
2— 1.4'=,(M,  2— 1.41'  =  . 0119,  2—1414"'- 
.009,064  and  sj  on  indefinitely,  while  2"  — 2  = 
2,  1,5'— 2  =  25.  1.4?— 2=0168,  1.415'  — 2  = 
.002,625,  and  so  adinfinilum.  Thatis.ihe  proc- 
ess which  we  call  extracting  the  square  root  of 
2  consists  in  finding  sequences  of  pairs  of  num- 
bers whose  squares  bracket  2  by  intervals 
which  decrease  beyond  any  assignable  degree 
of  minuteness.     To  put  it  crudely,  we  mark  the 


place  where  the  square  root  of  2  ought  to  be 
by  a  definite  dividing-line  in  the  scale  of 
ration als  between  those  whose  squares  fall 
short  of  2  and  those  whose  squares  exceed  2. 

These  dividing- lines  between  the  numbers 
that  are  larger  than  a  given  standard  and  those 
that  are  not  have  been  termed  bj<  Dedeldnd 
cuts.  Some  of  these  cuts  are  immediately 
bounded  above  or  below  by  a  rational  number, 
as  for  instance  the  cut  which  separates  all 
numbers  less  than  3  from  3  and  greater  num- 
bers. Others,  such  as  the  cut  discussed  in  the 
last  paragraph,  have  not  this  property. 

By  considering  only  those  cuts  which  do  not 
immediately  follow  a  rational  number,  we 
obtain  one  cut  and  one  only  corresponding  to 
each  rational  number,  and  a  cut,  to  put  it 
crudely,  where  a  number  ought  to  be,  but  isn't 
For  instance,  if  we  take  our  cuts  as  a  laigei 
system  of  numbers,  we  shall  find  that  there  will 
be  a  cut  which  we  might  call  the  square  root 
of  2.  If  we  define  the  sum  of  the  two  cuts  C, 
and  Ci  as  the  cut  which  divides  all  the  sums 
'  '  ons  on  the  lower  side  of  Ci  with  frac- 
the  lower  side  of  Ci  from  all  other 
.,  and  if  we  define  CiCi  as  the  cut 
dividing  all  products  of  fractions  on  the  side 
of  Ci  more  remote  from  O  with  fractions  on  the 
side  of  Ct  more  remote  from  0  from  all  other 
fractions,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  both  that 
all  ihe  convenient  laws  of  addition  and  multi- 
plication are  satisfied  and  also  that  there  will 
be  no  lacunae  in  our  system  such  as  that  which 
prevented  x'  =  2  from  being  soluble  in  the 
universe  of  rational  numbers.  If  we  define 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  our  cuts  in  the 
natural  manner,  making  one  cut  precede  another 
if  the  second  cut  contains  on  its  lower  side 
fractions  larger  than  any  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  first,  we  shall  not  only  find  that  this  order 
is  a  series,  and  a  series  between  any  two  of 
whose  members  there  lies  a  third,  but  also  that 
even'  cut  in  this  series  is  bounded  on  one  side 
or  tne  other  by  one  of  the  terms  of  the  series. 
These  properties  go  to  make  up  what  is  known 
to  mathematicians  as  continuity,*  and  the 
ordinary  properties  which  we  have  learned  to 
attribute  to  die  ntmiber  system  of  real  algebra 
are  those  that  belong  to  continuous  series. 
Therefore,  taking  all  these  considerations  to- 
gether, we  can  define  the  real  numbers  of 
ordinary  algebra  as  the  cuts  which  we  have  just 


Complex  Numbers. —  Even  in  the  system 
of  real  numbers  we  meet  with  equations  that 
have  no  solution.  While  *"  —  2^=0  has  real 
roots,  x"  +  2  =  0  is  satisfied  by  no  real  value 
of  X.  However,  there  is  a  system  easily 
obtained  from  that  of  the  real  numbers  in 
which  this  equation  and  many  like  it  are 
soluble.  Let  us  consider  a  system  made  up  of 
ordered  pairs  of  real  numbers,  such  as  {j,fc). 
Let  us  define  (a,6)  +  (c,rf)  as  (a+c.  b+d)  and 
(a.b).(c,d)  as  (ac-bd,  ad+bc).  It  will  be 
found  that  the  usual  laws  of  commutativity, 
associativity  and  distributivity  for  addition  and 
multiplication  will  be  fulfitled  in  this  system, 
and  that  the  ordeded  pair.i;  of  the  form  (a,  0) 
will  have  the  same  formal  properties  among 
themselves   as    the    real   numbers    a.     FnTtbei- 
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more  the  equatkni  (0.V2>.(0tv'2)=(-2,0)  » 
valid,  so  that  the  analogue  of  —1  will  have  a 
9iuar«  root  in  this  system,  and  x'+2~0  will  be 
soluble,  but  it  is  still  further  demonstrable  that 
if  we  dei&ne  x*  as  x^.x...x,  evay  equation  of 

n.  times 
the  form   0«>r"  +  a,!"^'  +  a,x»~*  +   ai**»— »  + 

+  On-T*  +  ait  =0     will  have  solution  in 

the  algebra  of  number-couples.  The  couple 
iaj>)  is  usually  written  a  +  ib,  and  the  theorem 
just  discussed,  to  the  effect  that  every  equation 
of  the  form  riv^n  (called  an  algebraic  equa- 
tion) has  a  si^ution  in  the  algebra  of  comolex 
numbers  is  known  as  the  FunJamenlai  Tn'eo- 
rem  of  Algebra.     It  b  due  to  Gauss. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  there  is 
no  algebra  which  incltides  complex  algebra  in 
the  way  in  which  complex  algebra  includes  real 
algebra  wherein  the  operations  of  addition  and 
multiplication  continue  io  obey  their  familiar 
laws.  Complex  algebra,  then,  cannot  be  ex- 
tended, and  owing  to  the  fundamental  theorem 
of  algebra  it  need  not  be  extended,  so  that  it 
is  the  algebra  par  txc«llenee  for  the  fnathemft- 

For  a  further  diacusiion  of  the  real  and 
complex  number- systems  see  the  articles  on 
RfAi.  Vakiable,  Theoiy  or  ta-e,  and  Coufi-ex 

VAUABI^f,  TheOSV  or  THS,  respectively. 

Exponent*.—  In  the  last  paragraph  we  have 
defined  x"  in  the  case  where  n  is  an  integer. 
This  obeys  all  the  Taws  laid  down  in  the  para- 
^ph  on  involution.  These  laws  require  that 
It  any  use  of  fractional  exponents  is  to  conform 


.(.?)• 


of  ; 


'   as   ~a    will    yield   consistent    results. 


These  are  accordingly  the  dehnitions  of  frac- 
tional cx^ncnts  actually  used.  When  other 
than  positive  roots  of  positive  quantities  are 
considered,  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple. 
n  II  is  not  rational,  .r"  is  deiincd  as  the  limit 
of  jt"  where  m  is  a  vaiiable  that  approaches 
«  through  rational  values. 

ThB  Method  oE  Postulates.— The  method 
whereby  we  have  derived  algebra  from  the 
entities  and  truths  of  logic  b  not  the  only  one 
that  has  been  applied  in  cstablishinK  this  subject 
on  a  logical  foundation.  The  method  of  pastu- 
latei  tt'hich  has  been  employed  so  cffec lively 
by  Vcblen  and  Huntington  m  many  branches 
of  mathematics  has  been  used  by  Huntington 
for  the  study  of  alRcbrri.  This  method  consists 
in  reducing  the  Jheorems  of  algebra  to  the 
consequences  of  a  few  simple  formal  laws 
such  as  the  laws  of  associativitv  and  of  com- 
mutaiivity  for  addition  and  multiplication  and 
the-  law  of  the  distributivity  of  multiplication 
with  respect  to  addition  and  others  of  the  sane 
sort.  When  this  is  done,  algebra  is  considered 
not  as  the  study  of  a  set  of  specifically 
numerical  entities  but  as  the  study  of  any 
entities   jrou    please    that    obey   its   postulates. 

'  S  a  Mld«d  u  m+n. 


to  them,  \x  /  must  etrual  x».'  It  may  be 
demonstrated  that  so  lone  as  we  confine  our- 
selves to  positive  values  of  the  roots  of  positive 

numbers,  if  r"  be  defined  as  the  nth  root 
of  J-",  all  the  laws  of  exponents  will  be  obeyed. 
It  can  likewise  be -shown  that  the  definition 


Rational,  real,  ant  complex  algebra  each  receive 
a  complete  and  self-contained  treatntent  ac- 
cording to  this  method.  See  Postulates, 
Theokv  of. 

Bibliography.— The  most  thorough  work 
on  this  subject  is  the  'Principia  Mathcmatica' 
of  A.  N.  Whitehead  and  B.  A.  W.  Russell  (Cam- 
bridEC  1910-13).  Whitehead's  'Introduction  to 
Mathematics'  (in  the  Home  University  Library 
series)  is  the  best  popular  book.  Consult  also 
Huntington.  E.  V..  <A  Complete  Set  of  Postu- 
lates for  the  Theory  of  Absolaie  Continuous 
Magnitude*  (Trans.  Am.  Mat.  Soc..  1902), 
'Cmnplete  sets  of  Postulates  for  the  Theory  of 
the  Real  Numbers'  (ibid.  1904),  and  'The 
Continuum'    (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1917). 

NonneHT   Wieneb. 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

ALGS3RA,  Elementary.'  Terms,  Ex- 
pressions, Factora,  etc.— In  Algebra  numbers, 
real  or  complex,  are  commonly  called  ijuanlitiei. 
Any  lawful  combination,  however  compli- 
cate, of  number  symt>ols  represents  a  num- 
ber or  quantity,  and  is  named  algebraic  ex- 

Prestion.WLS  S,  3a,  Vf  (at—  Vrf^) S'"~*L  .  The 

parts  of  an  algebtaie  expression  that  are  con- 
nected by  the  >i^  +  or  —  are  called  lertiu. 
Two  or  more  terms  enclosed  in  parenthttes  () 
or  brackeit  []  or  bracts  { |  or  written  under  a 

vinculum    are  treated  as  a  whole ;  thus, 

;— (4+6)  =2—10.  3X7-5-3X2,  *-[?—)»— 

{»-y~-t)  n-»-{y— <  *— (<— y+t)  U-x-iy— i  • 
=0.  An  c 


1  polyno- 


than  ( 
tnial  or  mHlHnomial.  Expressiot 
three  terms  are  respectively  monomial,  bino- 
mM,  trinomioi]  thus,  a  —  (b~c)  is  binomial, 
though  its  equivalent,  a~b-)-f,  is  trinomial. 
In  the  Indicated  product  of  two  or  more 
•fymbols,  as  Aabx,  any  partial  product  is  the 
toefieienl  of  the  complementary  product. 
Thas  4  and  <Ax  are  coefficients  of  eacn  other, 
as  are  a  and  ^x,  or  x  and  ^b.  An  expression , 
is  integral  with  respect  to  given  symbols  if  it 
may  be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  products 
of  positive  integral  powers  of  these  sym- 
bol* with  one  another  and  with  coefiicienta 
which  do  not  contain  them.  An  expression 
Is  fractional  with  respect  to  given  symbols 
if  it  is  the  quotient  of  two  expressions 
which  are  integral  in,  the  symbols,  but  is 
not  integral  itself.  An  expression  is  called 
rational  it  it  is  fractional  or  integral,  but  ir- 
rational otherwise.  An  expression  may  be  in- 
tegral in  some  symbols  and  fractional  in  oth- 
ers, as  in  the  case  of  ^'*~y'^' which  H  in- 
tegral in  X  and  y,  but  fractional  in  w  and  c. 
Similarly  rfj*  -  t^  is  rational  in  y,  but  ir- 
rational in  .r  and  s.  Any  expression,  in  cnse  it 
is  rational  aiid  integral  as  to  some  sym- 
bol,    as    r,    is     said    to    be    of     degree    « 

'For  dAiilfatuof  x+y,  x — y.  «y,  x+j^s^.tee  utirloon 
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in  that  symbol  if  iti  greateit  exponent 
in  any  term  is  n ;  thus  a***  +  ita"*" — 4xa'  +  I  is 
of  degree  5  in  *,  of  degree  6  in  a,  and  of  degree 
I  in  6.  An  expression  rational  and  integral  in 
two  or  more  symbols  is  said  to  be  of  degree  t 
in  those  symbols  (together)  if  j  is  the  largest 
sum  of  the  exponents  of  those  ^Tnbols  in  any 
term;  thus  <i'6'<;  — Sa-ftV— 76'c' is  of  degree 
9  in  a,  b,  c  (together).  In  general,  each  of  two 
or  more  expressions  is  called  a  factor  of  their 
product.    Id  this  general  lense,  a*   and  a*  are 


factors  of  a*,  and  s 


-and—.    In  a 


more  restricted  sense,  the  factors  of  an  expres- 
sion rational  and  integral  as  to  some  letter  must 
themselves  be  rational  and  integral  as  to  that 
letter;  thus  ^ome  factors  of  <fb  —  o*6  are  o,  0*, 
b,  ah,  (fb,  1  —  a,  for  division  by  any  of  these 
jdelds  a  quotient  rational  and  integral  as  to  a 
and  b.  In  such  cases,  factors  of  lowest  degree 
in  any  symbol  are  called  simple  factors  (in  that 
symbol).  A  factor  of  two  or  more  expressions 
is  called  a  common  factor  of  them.  The  common 
factor  of  highest  degree  is  called  the  highest 
common  factor  (H.C.F.) ;  thus  the  H.C.F.  of 
o'ft'  andrff  is  o'b';  of  a"— f  iindflc  +  6c,it 
is  o  +  b.  Every  expression  is  a  mulliple  of  its 
factors.  A  multiple  of  two  or  more  expressions 
is  called  a  common  mulHfle  of  them;  h  is  their 
iotiitst  common  multifile  {L.C.M.)  if  it  is  the 
common  mulliple  of  lowest  degree;  thus,  the 
L.C.M.  of  oVt*  and  o-fcc'  is  o'Vc';  of 
{x-a-i  («-6)»{«-c)'and  (,x-a)*{x-b)  {x~e)  it 
ts  {i-o)*(x~6)«(*-c)»  It  is  readily  proved 
that  the  product  of  two  expressions  is  equal 
to  that  of  their  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M.  If  E  is 
any  algebraic  expression,  then£',  £•....,£■• 
are  respectively  the  second,  third,  .  .  .  ,  »tth 
powers  of  E,  and  E  is  the  tqnart,  cube, . .  ^  nth 
root  respectively  of  £",£*,...,  £».  In  par- 
ticular, £*  and  E'  are  the  square  and  the  cube 
of  £.     Thus  or*  is  the  square  root  of  <fx\   ~ 

is  the  cube  root  of  o'&— *,  xi  —  y*  is  the  square 
root  of  {«*  — y*)',  or  i-i-y—Zxlyl. 

Ratio,  Proportion,  VvutioiL--Tbe  frac- 
tion -r  is  the  ratio  of  a  to  b,  often  written  a  :B, 
of  which  a  is  anttcedent  and  b  is  consequent. 

if  o^  — and  fc  =  — ,  then  a:b=  —■  A  ratio  is 

y  w  y« 

commensurable  or  incommensurable  according 
as  it  is  or  is  not  a  rational  number;  thus,  2 :5  is 
commensurable,  but  V2:l,  ratio  of  diagonal  to 
side  of  square,  is  incommensurable.  Plainly,  ra- 
tio theory  is  fraction  theory.  It  is  easily  proved 
c  +  e  + 


that  if  -. 


,  dien  ^ 
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unless  6+<(+/+.  -  .-0.    If  ^=-^,  «,  h,  c.  andi, 

taken  in  order,  are  in  proportion,  often  written 
o.b::c.d,  or  a:b'^c:d,  a  and  dbeing  the  ex- 
tremes and  b  and  c  the  means.  In  such  case 
ad^bc,  and  conversely.  If  a:b='b:c,  i.e,  if 
b'  =  ac,  El  is  a  mean  proportional  to  a  and  c,  and 
c  is  a  third  proportional  to  a  and  b.  If  a:i^c:d, 
tiien  a  +  b\b=c-lrd:d,  a  —  b:b  =  c  -d:d,  whence 
a+b:a~b'~c+d:e  —  d;  i.e.,  a,  b,  c,  d  are  in  pro- 
portion by  composition,  by  division,  and  by  both. 
A  quantity  x  varies  directly  as  y,  symbolically 


*  «  y,  if  the  ratio  of  every  two  values  of  *  is 
eaual  to  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  v  values. 
If  jf  «  !:>,«■  varies  inversely  as  y.  If  y  a  jr, 
;r  varies  as  y  and  i  jointly.  Examples;  if  x  is 
distance  traveled  and  y  is  rate,  x  a  y;  ii  i 
is  volume  of  given  mass  of  gas  (at  constant 
temperature)  and  y  is  pressure  on  it,  r  at  l:y 
(Boyle's  Law)  ;  if  j-  is  the  area  of  triangle  and 
y  and  x  are  base  and  altitude,  x  ex  ys.  li  x  a:  y, 
x'^cy,  where  c  is  some  constant;  if  ;r  "  1  :j, 
X'-c-.y;  if  a:  oc  yx,x  =  eyt,  if  *  «  y  and  a  1 : i. 
x=cy:t;  if  s_a.  y  and  y  tx  t,  x  fx  t,  x+y  a  i, 
»—y  cc  t,  Vxy  a  t;  it  X  <x  y  and  s  a  sr,  xs  a  yw; 
ii  X  a  y,  x*  a:  yk,  k  any  exponent;  if  *  ot  y  wheal 
is  constant,  and  x  ag  when  y  is  constant,  then 
X  M  y.a  when  y  and  x  both  vary.  It  is  seen  that 
variation  is  a  Idnd  of  generalized  doctrine  of 
proportion. 

The  Notion  and  Notation  of  Panction.— 
A  quantity  which  may  take  different  values  is  a 
variable.  Two  variables  so  related  that  to  a 
value  of  either  there  corresponds  one  or  more 
values  of  the  other  are  called  functions  of  each 
other  (sec  Infinitesimal  Calculus >.  Anyal^ 
braic  expression  is  a  function  of  the  sjTnbols  it  in- 
volves, and  conversely;  for  example,  ZH+S  is  a 
function  of  X,  as  x  is  of  2.r'-|-3.  A  function 
of  a  symbol  as  x  is  often  denoted  by  the  symbol 
fix)  or  Fix)  or  f  ix)  or  the  liltc  and  read 
/-function  of  a^,  and  so  on.  If /(x)  — Zr"  — 4, 
then  /(O)— -4,  /(-l)---2,  /(a)=2<^-4. 
etc.  .  The  function  ^'mbol  has  reference 
to  the  form  ot  the  function,  and  in  the 
same  argument  or  discussion  the  same 
symbol  may  not  be  used  for  two  different 
functions.  Of  great  importance  are  die 
integral  (entire)  polynomials,  of  which 
the  general  form  for  a  single  variable  x  is 
/■  (xj=aixii  +  a,x'- 1  +(W("-  '+... .  -I-Oii-  ix+aw. 

The  coefiSdents  at,a, a*    are  regarded  as 

arbitrary  constants.  Accordingly /i  (x)=<hz-f<ii, 
said  to  be  linear  or  of  first  degree  ;/i  (x)  =  aai' 
+aix+a7,  the  general  Quadratic  expression  or 
expression  of  second  degree ;/>=  oti^+. . . .  +at, 
the  general  cubic,  /■  (x)  =  <hX*  +  ...  a,  the 
general  biquadratic,  etc  The  general  expres- 
sions become  particular  or  spectal  on  assigning 
specific  (numerical)  values  to  the  (literal)  co- 
emcients.  In  any  /■  ^x)  any  value  may  be  given 
to  X,  the  correspondmg  value  of/ii(x)  is  then 
determined.  The  inverse  problem  of  deter- 
mining all  .values  of  x  for  which  fn  (x)  shall 
have  a  prescribed  value  is  far  more  difficult 
A  value  of  x  for  which  /•  (x)  is  lero  is  said 
to  cause  /■  (x)  to  vanish.  To  every  expression 
/■  (x)  corresponds  an  equation,  fn  (x)  =  0,  of  1st 
2d,...,  «ih  degree,  according  as  m  =  1,  2,..^  n. 
The  equation  imposes  a  condition  on  x,  restrict- 
ing its  variability,  allowing  it  only  such  valued 
as  make  /■  (x)  vanish.  (The  variable  in  an 
equation  is  called  the  unknoivn  quantity).  Any 
such  value  is  a  root  of  the  equation.  The 
equation /■  (x)  =  0  has  n  and  only  n  roots  (see 
Thbobv  op  Equations).  To  solve  an  equation 
is  to  find  its  roots.  A  linear  equation  Oix+ai  =0 
has  one  root,-^'    and  it  may  always  be  found 

by  adding  —oi  to  both  members  Otx  +  a,  and  o 
and  then  dividing!  the  sums  by  I*.  The  re- 
sult of  the  addition  is  the  equation  (i»x™ 
—  Ot,  Obviously  any  term  may  be  fraiu- 
posed  from  either  member  of  an  eguatioD  to 
the  other  if  at  the  same  time  the  sign  ot  the 
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Icnn  b«  reversed.  Presently  we  shall  see 
bow  to  solve  ijuadratic  cubic  and  biQuadratic 
eqoattbns. 

Factor  and  Remunder  Theorcmi.— Ob- 
viously /■  (x)  may  contain  a  factor  of  the  form 
x  —  a;  e.g..  x  —  2  is  a  factor  of  x'—A.  If 
f„  («)  has  :r  —  a  for  factor,  then  /-  (*)  =  (i  -  o)  Q. 
where  Q  is  the  quotient  of  /n  («)  divided  hy 
x  —  a.  Hence  under  the  supposition  /«(*) 
vanishes  when  a  is  put  tor  x.  The  converse  is 
the  faclor  theorem:  If  /•  (x)  vanishes  on  re- 
placing the  variable  .r  by  a  number  a,  then 
x  —  a  is  a  factor  of  f»  (x).  Proof:  divide 
./■(i)  by  x  —  a  until  Uie  remainder  R  does 
not  contain  x.  Then  /■  (s)  =  (*  -  a)  p  -H  fl;  put 
a  for  .r,  then  fi,  (a)  s  (0-  0)fl-HR,  but/,  (a)=Oj 
hence  R  =0;  hence  /■  (*)s(*  -  o)0.  At  the  same 
time  the  remainder  theorem  is  proved:  Division 
of/a(z)  by  j:  —  a  yields  /■  (a)  for  remainder. 
By  the  factor  theorem  it  is  seen  that  x^  —  a"  is 
divisible  by   x  —  a,    for  on   putting  a  for  x. 


=  n»  —  o"  =  0.    Put 


for 


-  —  and  their  product  fi 


special 


case  (see  Equations.  Theokv  op)_  of  the  law 
connecting  the  roots  and  coefficients  in  the 
general  euuation  f*  (x)  =  0.  If  the  coefficients 
are  real,  UK  roota  are  both  imaginary  when  and 
only  when  the  discriminant  i*~4<(«<0,  or  nega- 
tive. If  b'  —  4ae^0  the  roots  are  equal;  if 
y  —  4oc  is  a  perfect  square,  they  are  rational. 
TtM  Cable  BqoBtion,  Cube  Roots  of  Unity. 
—  Let  ^"^l,  then  ^— l-^O;  factoring  left 
member,  (x—l)  (j^4- j -f  1)  =0.  Hence  the 
cube  roots  of  unitj-  are  I,  ".  =  i  (-  I  -|-  V"^3), 
u,  =  }(-l  —  4^  —  3).  ij,  and  Wi  are  imasinary 
f  complex)  ;  t<^  =  u,,  u^  =  u,,  t-,'  =  t>/  c  1 .  Writing 
u     for     <■>!,    the  cube  roots  of  1  are  1,    ",    lA 

Any  number  a  has  three  cube  roots,     Vo^  u  Va| 

■^  Va;      thus  the  cube  roots  of  8  are  2,     "2 
and   <^2.      The  general  fubic  may  be  written 


x'  +  ax'  +  bx  + 
X,  the  cubic 


=  0.    On  putting  y — |  for 


or  y'+py+iT^O  lacking  the  second  term  and 
called  the  reduced  cuFhc.  It  is  sufficient  to 
solve  the  reduced  cubic,  for  the  roots  of  the 
original  are  then  found  by  the  relation  x=y—  ^. 

Let    y=t—^-,  then    ^+q^—^  =  0.    This 


27 
quadratic  in  «*,  yielding  s^  -  -2  ±  *' 5  ( ' 


where 


X*  -t-fl»;  the  result  is  not  zero;  hence  *  —  a  is 
not  a  factor  of  x"  +  0".  If  «  is  odd,  *  -I-  o  is 
a  factor  of  *»-t-o»  for  (— a)"4-o"">0  for  »  odd. 

The  Qoadnrtic  Equation.— The  general 
ijuadratlc  equation  01^+  bx  +  c^O  can  be 
solved  as  follows :  the  roots  of  an  equation 
are  not  altered  by  adding  a  constant  to  both 
members  or  by  multiplying  both  by  a  constant. 
Dividing    both    members    by    a,    then    adding 

T^       "jj    to    the    left    member,    we    obtain 
=  0;    factoring. 

If  the  prodtipt  of  two  or  more  integral  factors 
is  zero,  one  of  them  must  be  zero  and  the 
equation  is  lalisfied  if  any  one  of  them  is  lero. 
Hence  die  roots  of  the  quadratic  are  the  roots 
of  the  linear  equations  obtained  by  equating  to 
zero  the  foregomR  factors.    The  roots  n  and  r. 


«=-M) 

..^H. 

VQ,<^V    .^ 

\f-. 

From  the  fact  that  «  has  s 
uot  be  inferred  that  y  has 

ix  values,  it  1 
six:   for  the 

must 
two 

values  a>  and 

s,'  of  *•  are  such  that«.V=- 

<  the 

hence  the  six 
yield  but  thr 

»-values,  Jv*/   '*,  "**;  "a, 
ee  y-values,  corresponding  to 

relations  sat  < 

=  "*."»»-<-»*. 

--I-  — 

ample,  y.-* 

-i^  — ^ 

-!,  +  «.      H 

..=  V- 

-|+  ♦^,theni,--W-i- 

V^, 

aad  they-values  are: 

.   -^- 

■I  +  ve  +  ^" 

■^^ 

y—'^<j-l  +  vo  +  ij-j-  VQ. 

It  can  be  rea£Iy  shown  for  real  p  and  q  diat  one 
of  the  y't  is  real  and  the  other  two  »re  conjugate 
imaginaries  if  Q  be  H-,  that  all  are  real  and  two 
are  equal  if  0  =  0,  and  that  all  are  real  and  dis- 
tinct if  0  is  — ■  The  last  case  is  called  irrt- 
ducible  because  the  root  foranila,  tnvoMng 
imaginaries,  is  Practically  valueless.  In  this 
case  the  roots  may  be  found  by  help  of  the 
trigonometric  functions  (see  TucoMoUETftr)  as 


Let  Q=— f*sinW.  — iq=^  cos  8,  then 
r=  ^  -  f:21,<x£e=~  \q:  ^  -  ff:21.  The 
value  of  A  may  be  found  by  trigonometric  table. 

l^-ifl-f-  V'Q  =  ^  rtoie+itwi6 

-   V7{  <X»i(e+2kir)  +««in*(*+2*tr)| 
and 


V  -  iff  -  vz 

=  V7{cosi(9+2*»')  -  isinl  («+ 2**), 
^"■0,  ^i,  or  1,  TTie  y  formuke  tfien  give 
y  =  2  /7  cos  i  (fl+  2b'}, 

The  Biqwdriitic,  or  Quartic. —  In  general 
form  this  is  x*+px*+gx*+rx+i=^.  The  equiv- 
alent reduced  quartic,  r+ox'+bx-^c=^,  is  found 
by  replacing  jr  by  *^  —  -^.  To  solve  the  reduced 
quartic,  let  x  =  u+y+t,  then  jr'-2r'(»'+/i/) 
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if  tlus  be  identical  with  the  reduced  quartic, 
<r=— 2(«'+v'+jr')  t=— 8ttji«,  ir-Cii'+jp'+a*)' 
— 4<«'y'+l^+''**  )-  Owing  to  relations  be- 
tween the  roots  and  codlidenta  oT  any  equation 
(see  EouATioNS,  Theory  of),  the  roots  of  the 
munliary  cuWc  f+  |(«  +  ^j^|_^=0  are  «', 
y",  y.  JJenotiiig  them  fey  /,  m,  »,  we  have 
x=  ±  V  i  ±  Vm  ±  V  n, apparently  eight  values 
of  X,  but  realh'  only  four  because  the  product 
ityt= — !):&■  It  b  13  [K»itive  the  values  of  x 
are^V"'- V«- Vn.^Vi+Vm  +  Vn'VT- 
VM  +  V»,  VT+Vm-Vn;  if  bis  negative, 
they  are  the  negatives  of  the  former. 

Historical  and  Critical  Note.— As  seen, 
the  general  equations  of  4tb  and  lower  degrees 
are  soluble  by  means  of  radicals  or  root  extrac- 
tion. It  was  naturally  but  incorrectly  supposed 
that  the  same  means  would  prove  available  in 
case  of  the  general  q.uintic  and  equations  of 
higher  degree,  and  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
the  18th  centuiy  was  to  solve  the  quintic 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  employed  above 
for  the  quartic,  cuUc  and  quadratic.  In  1770 
Lagrange  proved  that  the  method  was  not 
adequate  for  that  puriMse,  as  it  gave  for  auxil- 
iary equation  an  essentially  general  one  of  sixth 
degree.  By  Abel.  Wantiel  and  Galois  (see 
Equations,  Galois'  Theory  Of.)  it  was  shown 
to  be  impossible  to  solve  by  radicals  any 
gentral  equation  of  degree  above  4,  Subse- 
quently Hermite  proved  that  the  roots  of  the 
general  quintic  are  expressible  in  terms  of 
elliptic    functions.    The   quadratic,    oubic    and 

Siartic  are  solvable  by  other  methods  thaa 
ose  given  above,  but  all  are  essentially  the 
same.  The  solution  of  the  general  quadratic 
was  known  to  the  Arabs  in  the  9th  century. 
The  solution  of  j^+px-\-(f=^  was  discovered  Iw 
Scipio  Ferrco  in  the  beginning  of  the  I6th 
century.  It  was  rediscovered  a  few  years  later 
by  Tartaglia.  The  solution  ^ven  above  is 
known  as  Cardan's,  but  it  is  known  that  Cardan 
teamed  it  from  Tartaglia,  Ferrari,  a  pupil  of 
Cardan's,  solved  the  quartic.  The  solution, 
given  by  Bcmibelli  in  his  algebra  (1579),  is  some- 
times  attributed  to  him.  Descartes  gave  a 
different  solution  in  1637.  The  solution  pre- 
sented above  is  Euler's,  having  been  found  by 
him  in  1770. 

Higher  Bquatioiu.— Although  the  gtneral 
equations  of  the  5tb  and  higher  agrees  are  not 
solvable  by  radicals,  many  particular  equations 
of  such  degrees  are  thus  solvable ;  e.g.,  x' — 1=K) 
breaks  up  mto  two  quartics,  *' — 1=0^  *'-f-I=0. 
In  works  on  the  theory  of  equations  (see 
EquationSj  Theoby  of)  various  methods,  chief 
of  which  IS  Homer's,  are  given  whereby  the 
commensurable  roots  of  any  equation  having 
numerical  coefficients  can  be  foupd  and  the  in- 
commensurable  roots  can  be  found  to  any  re- 
quired degree  of  approximation. 

SimnltaneoUB  EquationB.—  The  general 
linear  equation  in  two  variables  or  unknowns, 
as  X  and  y,  is  ax+b^=c.  Solved  for  one  of  the 
variables,  say  x,  in  terms  of  the  other,  the  equa- 
by 


n  becomes  x  =  - 


n  that  X  and  y 


are  fuoctiDns  of  each  other;  to  any  value  of 
either  corresponds  a  value  of  the  other.  Any  two 
corresponding  values  constitute  a  pair  satisfy- 


ing the  cqnation.  There  are  infinitely  many 
such  pairs  satisfying  a  given  equation  of  the 
kind  tn  question,  as  many  pairs  as  there  are 
numbers.  Obviously  there  are  hosts  of  pairs 
not  satisfying  a  given  equation.  All  the  pairs 
satisfying  a  ^ven  equation  constitute  a  system 
of  pairs.  Two  equations  OtX -¥  biy=Ci^  <wr + 
fciji  — c>are  different  luiless  Ui;  Oj=Oi:  6i— Ci;  Ct. 
Have  the  two  systems  determined  by  two  dif- 
ferent equations  any  pairs  in  the  common  P  The 
answer  is,  one  pair.  It  can  be  found  as  fol- 
lows: Multiplying  the  former  equation  by  bt, 
the  latter  by  —  6i,  adding  aud  solving  for  x,  x  = 
(htet  —  biCi)  :  (Oifci  — 0.61')  ■  analogously,  51  = 
(aiCi~fiOi)  :  (0161  — oifti).  This  and  only  this  ■ 
^ir  of  values  of  x  and  y  satisfies  both  equa- 
tions. In  combining  the  equations,  x  and  y 
were  regarded  as  me  same  in  both.  Two  or 
more  equations  in  two  or  more  unknowns  are 
called  simultaneous  when  the  unknowns  are 
treated  as  representing  the  same  numbers  in  all 
the  equations.  In  the  foregoing  solution  the 
jr-equation  was  found  by  eliminatinp  y  between 
the  given  eauations.  The  elimination  was  ac- 
complished by  addition.  It  might  have  been 
done  otherwise,  as  by  comparison/  i.e.,  solving 
each  eq^uation  for  y  and  et^uating  the  jj-values 
so  obtained,  or  by  tubslitutton,  i.e.,  solving  one 
of  the  equations  for  y  and  substituting  the  y- 
value  so  found  for  y  in  the  other  equation.     In 


:  aruiirary  equanons  in  inrce  uiuoiowns,  x, 
y,  g:  eliminate,  say  s,  between  tWo  of  them  and 
then  between  the  remaining  one  and  one 
of  the  others ;  so  result  two  equations  in 
X    and    }i,    to    be    handled    as    above.      The  I 

method    IS    obviously    extensible    to   the    case  ' 

of  n  equations  in  m  unknowns.  In  general, 
n  linear  equations  in  r  unknowns  are  sat- 
isfied simultaneously  by  bat  a  sji^le  set  of 
^lues,  but  in  special  cases  by  no  set 
or  by  more  than  one  set.  The  latter 
happens  only  when  the  coefRcients  satisfy  some 
special  conoition  or  conditions.  Under  certain 
conditions  n  or  more  equations  in  n  —  1  un- 
knowns may  be  satisfied  by  'Ihe  same  set  of 
value.  Thus  or +  6^0  and  cf  H- rf ^  0  have 
the  same  root  when  and  only  when  bt  —  ad  =  0; 
<hx  -(-  6,y  +  <:i  =  0,  oir  -f  fciy  +  ct=0,  ivr  -|-  ftij 
-i-Ci  =  0,  are  simultaneously  satisfied  or  are 
connstent  when  and  onlv  when  OibiCi  +  oA^t 
+  oJ>.fi- flJ«  —  oAci- o,lwr=  0.  For  the  ex- 
pression of  such  conditions,  and  the  solution  of 
sets  of  linear  equations,  by  means  of  deter- 
minants, see  the  article  Diterhinants  and 
works  therein  cited. 

Simultaneous  equations  involving  the  un- 
knowns to  degrees  hi^er  than  the  first  may 
sometimes  be  solved.  Consider,  for  «ample, 
the  pair  of  equations:  or -(- 6y  + c  =0,  rfj*-t- 
fy'+/jrji  +  ff-r+''>  +  *  =  0;  f">in  tlie  former 
j  =  —  (c  -t-  ax)  :  a\  substituting  that  y-valuefor 
\  in  the  second  ^ven  equation,  a  quadratic  injr 
IS  found;  this^ves  two  jr-values;  substituting 
these  in  the  given  linear  equation,  Ihe  two 
corresponding  values  of  y  are  found.  The 
corresponding  values  must  be  properly  >atV*d ; 
thus  the  equations  3j- +4y —  5  =  0  and  Zi:"— ry 
-(-/_ 22  =  Ogive  x  =  3  and  -  109:53,  y=-l 
and  148:53;  the  proper  pairing  is  .r— 3,  y  — —  1, 
and  :r  =  -109:53.  y  =  148:S3;  the  equations  are 
not  satisfied  by  x=3,  y  =  148:53,  for  example. 
Once  more,  the  two  quadratics  jt*  +  ixy^ZS, 
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*y  +  4y'— 8  give,  on  division  (member  Iw 
member)  and  clearing  of  fractions,  2  (x'-f 
ixy)  =  7  (^ry  +  V);  whence  *  =  4y  or  — 7y:2. 
For  x=Ay,  the  second  given  equation  furnishes 
V  +  4)^8  and  y  =  \  or  —1,  whence  x=A  or 
—  4;  using  J  =  — 7y;2  in  like  manner,  one  finds 
j  =  +  4  or-4  and  *  =  -14  or  14;  in  all  four 
pairs  of  values  corresponding  thus:  x  —  4,  y=I ; 
j-=-4,  jp  =  -l;*=I4,y=-4;  *-  =  -14,  y  =  4. 
In  general,  an  equation  of  with  degree  and  one 
of  »lh  dtgree  in  two  unlcnowns  are  both  satis- 
fied by  mn  pairs  of  nutnbers.  The  solution  of 
such  a  pair  involves,  in  general,  the  solution  of 
an  equation  of  degree  run. 

PermutatfORB  and  Combinations.—  Any 
arrangement  (in  a  row)  of  r  ihines  (regarded 
as  belonging  to  a  set  of  k  things)  is  called  a 
(straight)  Pfrmulation  of  the  n  things  r  at  a 
timt.  Two  permutations  are  the  same  whet) 
and  only  when  they  consist  of  the  same  things 
in  the  same  order.  The  number  of  different 
(possible)  permutations  of  n  things  r  at  a 
time  is  often  denoted  byn  Pr.  To  find  this  nam- 
ber,  think  of  any  one  of  thenPr'ipennutatians 
of  n  things  r — 1  at  a  time.  There  remain 
ti  —  r+l  things.  Put  one  of  these  after  the 
things  of  the  given  permutation.  There  so  re- 
sults a  permutation  of  the  »  things  r  at  a  time. 
It  readily  follows  that 

,Pr=»Pr-..(n-f-(-l),,J',w,=.,P,w,.(n-r+2), 

■/■.=  «F,-(n-i),  ,Px  =  ».  Multiply- 
ing these  equations  member  by  member,  it  is 
found  that  ■,P'  =  B{n-  I)  ..  ,(«-r  +  l).  If 
r«n,  nP»'=n1,  where  « !  (or  |  •)  means  1X2X3 
X.,.Xn  and  is  read  factorial  n.  It  can  be 
readily  proved  that  the  number  P  of  permuta- 
tions  of  n  thii^s  (a,  6,  c, . . . )  m  at  a  time,  p  of 
the    things    being    a's,  g  of  them  b'a,   ...,  is 

?•" .    If  the  order  in  a  permutation  of 

Prql  . 
H  things  r  at  a  time  be  disregarded,  the  result 
is  a  combinalien  of  n  things  r  at  3  time.  Two 
combinations  are  the  same  if  they  consist  of 
the  same  elements.  A  common  symbol  for  the 
number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r  at  a  time 
i»  itCr.  By  permuting  the  r  things  of  a  com- 
bination in  every  way,  r\  permutations  arise. 
It  follows  that  «Cr.r/"=BP,,  whence  nCr=nPr:rl 
Since,  on  taking  r  thin^  from  n  things,  there 
remain  n  — r  things,  it  is  seen  that  aCr^iC^-r. 
Arithmetical  Progreuion. — An  A.P.  is  a 
series  of  numbers  such  that  the  difference  be- 
tween any  two  adjacent  terms  is  the  same  as 
that    between    any   other    two   adjacent   terms. 

The   general  A.P.  is:   a.  a  +  d,  a  +  2d a 

+  ■ — I  d,  Th^  theory  involves  five  elements: 
the  common  difference,  d;  the  first  term,  a; 
the  last,  I;  the  number  of  terms,  n;  and  the 
lam  of  the  terms,  s.  Given  any  three  of  the 
elements,  the  remaining  two  can  be  found. 
Since  iCi  =  10,  there  are  but  20  problems  to 
solve,  giving  rise  to  as  manv  formulfe.  The 
formula  for  I  in  terms  of  a,  a  and  n  obviously 
is  l  =  a+  n—id.  To  find  t  in  terms  of  a,  I 
and  n,  let  J— o+(a+d)-f-(o  +  2rf)+ .,,  +  ((- 2rf) 
+  (l-d)+l:  then  s^l  +  il-d)+(l-2d)-\-  ... 
+  (a-  2d)  +  (a-di  +a;  adding,  2s  =  nia  +1). 


whence    s  =-i.a+[).   The 
mulse,  completely  exhausting  the 
t"    -  id  +  V  2<ii+ (a  -  Ji)';      i 


18    for- 
th ject,  are: 


a  =  -~Hn-l)d;  a  =  Jd  ±  V  (i  +  Jrf)' -  2i^- 
«=  —  -;;  i  =  (/  -  «)  +  (»  -  0;  d  =  20-  «») 
^n{'n-l);d=(l'-a>)*{2s-l-a);d  =  H.«l~.) 
^-n(B-  1),B^  l+(l-a)->-d;  H  =  (d-2a± 
V  (2o  ~  d)*  +  Bds)  +  2d;  n  =  2s  +  (a+i);  »- 
m  +  d±  -V  i2i+d)'~ids)-i-2d. 

Geometric  Progression. — A  G.P.  is  a  series 
of  numbers  siKh  thafthe  ratio  of  any  one  to  the 
next  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  any  other  one 
to  its  next.  Accordingly,  the  general  form  of 
a  G.P.  is:  a,  ar,  at*,.  .  .  ,  ar^-'.  Again,  there 
are  five  elements  to  be  considered :  the  first 
term,  a;  the  last,  /;  the  ratio,  r;  the  number 
of  terras,  »;  and  the  sum  of  the  terms,  s.  In 
terms  of  any  three  of  the  five  elements,  either 
of  the  remaining  elements  can  be  expressed- 
Accordingly  the  theory  of  the  G.P.  mvolves 
the  solution  of  but  20  problems.  Most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  problems,  to  express  / 
m  terms  of  a,  r  and  n,  and  to  express  s  in  terms 
of  a,  r  and  n.  It  is  plain  that  /,  or  the  nth  term, 
isi^or'-i.  Tofind  I,  !eti=a-Har+  .  .,-Kar"-» 
+af"— ';  thence  fj  =  af+«f*+  , . +8r"-'+ or"; 
substracting,  and  ^viding  bf  1  — jt,  if  is  found 


that  s 


The  remaining  I 


formula  are  easily  obtained.  If  r  be  nu- 
merically less  than  1,  the  G.P.  is  said  to  be  a 
decreasing  G.P. ;  otherwise,  not.  In  case  of  a 
decreasing  C.P.,  it  is  possible  to  sttm  the  series 
to  itifinity,  a  ^rase  requiring  explanation.    An 

endless  series,  oi,  n is  said  to  be  irifitiile, 

i.e.,  to  contain  an  infinite  number  of  terms.  A 
series  that  lias  an  end,  a  last  term,  is  finite. 
Let  Jn  denote  the  sum  of  the  lirst  n  terms  of  an 
infinite  series.  If  the  series  te  such  iliat  there 
is  a  finite  numt)er  L  from  which,  by  taking  n 
large  enough,  in  may  be  made  to  diiter  by  less 
than  any  prescribed  amount  and  to  which  i", 
as  n  continues  to  increase,  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  in  value,  then  L  is  named  limit  of 
in  at  H  increaset  endlessly,  the  series  is  said  to 
be  convergent  (see  SsRUS)  and  L  is  called  the 
jHm(to  infinity)  of  the  series.  Observe  that  here 
the  word  sum  is  used  in  a  new  sen»e,  viz.,  as 

'a  sum  (in  old  sense).  Now  consider  the 
G.P.,  a,  ar,  or*,  ...  ,  ar^t—^,  arn 

m  J   of  the  first  n  terms,  by  the  forego- 


W, 


ing  formula  for  s 


1- 


If  the 


bound,  and  hence  sm  has  - —  for  limit,  the  G.P. 
is  a  convergent  series,  and  its  sum  to  infinity  is 
1=  ~S-.      For  example,  the  sum  of  die  infinite 


Harmonical  ProgrcMion. —  An  H.P. 
series  of  numbers  such  that  the  series  of  their 
reciprocals  is  in  A  P.    Hence  the  typical  HP. is 
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of  the  form  -, 


1 

a+d' 


1 

■t-2d' 


a  +  («-lK 


It  is  obvious  that  every  problem  involving 
H.P.  is  convertible  into  a  problem  involving  an 
A.P.  If  a  and  b  he  any  two  numbers,  their 
antkmetic  mean  is  a  number  c  such  that  the 
series  a,  c,  b  is  an  A.P.  Hence  c~a  =  b~c, 
whence  e  =Ha+b)  ;  i.e.,  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
two  numbers  is  half  their  sum.  The  geometric 
mean  of  a  and  6  is  a  number  c  such  that  the 
series  a,  c,  I>  is  a  G.P.    Hence  — =■—,  whence 

e  a  Vot;  le.,  the  geometric  mean  of  two  num- 
bers is  the  square  root  of  their  product.  The 
harmonic  me:an  of  a  and  b  is  c,  where  c  is  such 
diat  the  series  a,  c,  fc  is  an  HP.  Hence  i,  X  4 


s  an  A.P.    Hence 
lab 


'2a'b»~'+... 


1-2 

-DC—a) 

1-2-3- .  .  . 
+  »««■-"  + K 
an  expansion  containing  b+i  terms.  For  proof 
of  the  relationship  see  article  Mathematical 
Induction.  It  can  be  proved  by  algebraic 
means,  most  readily  by  Maclaurin's  formula 
(see  Calculus),  that,  if  a  is  nnmerically 
greater  than  b  and  tt  is  any  real  number,  the 
same  expansion  as  that  above  given  is  valid, 
ie.,  (o+t)"=o«  +na'—'  6  + . . , ,  which,  however, 
contains  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  except 
in  the  case  where  h  is  a  positive  integer.  The 
equation  is  called  the  binomial  theorem.  It  was 
discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  its  correct- 
ness was  not  proved  by  him.  One  of  the  sim- 
plest of  its  countless  applications  is  its  appli- 
cation to  the  problem  of  finding  correct  to  any 
required  degree  of  approximation  any  real 
root  of  any  real  number.  For  example,  sup- 
pose it  is  desired  to  know  the  real  cube  root  of 
25  correct  to  five  decimal  places.  We  may 
proceed  as  follows : 

V2?=  (2S)1  =  (27  -  2)1  =  (y-  2)1  =  (S*)! 

-  !(?)-*  (2)- KS*)-*  2'- AO")-"  2-. . .  - 

The  Number  e  and  the  Series  for  «■■ — 

If  H  be  numerically  greater  than   I,  the  fore- 
going theorem  yields  the  equations 


-:)(•■ 


(-i)" 


-hi). 


'At 


(f-i)  (.-n(.-i)     Y 


This  equation  is  valid  for  even'  value  of  i 
numerically  greater  than  J.  The  Umits  ap 
proached  by  its  members  : 


=  -T  -  —  ,  whence 
.  Denote  by  .^,  G  and  H  respectively 
the  arithmetic,  the  geometric  and  the  harmonic 
means  of  o  and  6.  Then  ^  ■=!  {0+6),  G=Vaft. 
ir»  J?*  .     It  is  readily  seen  that  H=G'ul. 

a+b         

whence  G=VAH;  i.e.,  the  geometric  mean  of 
two  numbers  is  the  geometric  mean  of  their 
arithmetic  and  their  harmonic  means. 

The  Binomial  Theorem  or  Bxpansion. — If 
a  and  b  are  any  numbers  and  n  is  any  positive 
integer, 
(a+6)«=.a"+»a— 16-I-  !ii^zJla»~'IA+... 


shown  to  result  from  this  mat 


2!     31 
The  series  on  the  right 


'  21  '  3f 


„  .  convergent  for  every 
nnite  value  of  j ;  in  fact,  for  any  given  value 
of  X,  the  series  after-a  certain  number  of  leims 
converges  more  rapidly  than  any  decreasing 
G.P.  The  series  on  the  left  is  a  special  case 
of  that  on  the  right,  vir,  *  =  1.  The  limit  of 
the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  on  the 
left,  i.e.,  its  sum  (to  infinity)  is  denoted  by  e; 
accordingly    the    equation    may    be    written: 

e*-l-|-«-i-^-t.|U-...    TTie  meaning  is  fliat  the 


'2^31 

toaoowL. 

infinity  0 

for  that  value  o£  x.  Since  ^  =l+H-i+Yi+-- 

its  approximate  value  can  be  readily  calculated 
That  value,  correct  (o  10  decimal  places,  is 
i-=-2.7l82818284.  The  number  e,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  numbers,  is  incommen- 
surable, i.e,  not  exactly  expressible  as  a 
rational  fraction,  and  it  is  transcendental,  i.e, 
not  a  root  of  an  equation  ox"  +  bx*  —'  +  .,.  =0 
where  the  coefficients  a,  b,  . ..  are  integers  (see 
General  Theorv  or  Assemblages). 

Logarithma. —  Let  a  he  any  positive  number 
greater  than  1.  If  a*''N,  x  is  named  loq"- 
ritkm  of  N  to  Ike  bait  a;  symbolically,  jr^=loga 
N  or,  if  the  base  is  supposed  known,  simply 
x  =  log  A''.  If  o  be  fixed,  x  and  N  will  vary 
eadi  with  the  other,  each  is  a  function  of  the 
other.  Since  0"=  I,  log  1  =0  no  matter  what 
the  base.  But  in  general  the  logarithm  of  a 
given  number  will  vary  with  the  base;  dins, 
since  2^=  16,  4"^  16,  lo^!6  =  4,  Iog,16-=2.  The 
general  connection  can  be  readily  found  thus: 
let  a'—N  and  6*"  AT,  then  log,W— j  and  logbJV 

loetW 
logaJV 

whence  logi,N=\ogaN.logifi.  Calling  «  the  old 
and  b  the  new  base,  it  is  seen  that  the  l<^arithm 
of  a  given  number  to  a  new  base  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number  to 
the  old  base  and  the  logarithm  of  the  new  base 
to  the  old  base.  Let  o*  — W,  aX'-M,  then 
a**v—NM;  hence  the  lo^rithm  of  a  product 
is  the  sum  of  the  loganlhms  of  the  factors. 
Again,  (a')*=ff*=a*"i ;  whence  it  is  seen  that 


=  y;    also    0"=  by, 


,  logM=i=«-j; 
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—=sax—);  that  IS,  the  logarithm  of  a  fraction  is 

equal  to  that  of  the  numerator  miaiu  that  of  ilw 
denominator.  Logarithms  to  the  base  10  are 
called  common  logarithms  or  Briggsitm  ioga- 
rithms  after  Briggs,  who  intraduccd  them  in 
1615.  These  are  used  in  practical  computatiotL 
but  in  theoretical  work  logarithms  are  referred 
to  the  nmnber  e,  the  Napierian  base,  so  called 
after  Napier  (lSSfr-1617).  the  inventor  of  log- 
arithms. 

Let  N  be  any  number  and  n  any  positive  in- 
teger. Then  log»(JV'I0n)  =  log»Af+»log»10^B 
+hi»N;  and  k«u(jV-s- 10")  =  l(^.itf-»  logi.  10 
^—H+iogaN.  Now  multiplicalion  or  division 
by  a  power  of  10  has  only  the  effect  of  moving 
the  decimal  point,  while  the  logarithm  of  the 
product,  as  ]ust  seen,  is  eqnal  to  that  of  the 
multiphcant  (or  dividend)  increased  (or  de- 
creased) by  an  integer.  Accordingly,  i£  two 
mmibers  (ufler  only  in  the  position  of  the 
decimal  point,  their  logarithms  differ  only  in 
respect  to  the  intc^l  part  (called  the  char- 
acterittic'),  the  fractional  part  (called  the  man- 
hJtsa)  bein^  the  same  in  both.  In  that  fact  re- 
sides the  chief  practical  advantage  of  the  Briggs- 
ian  system.  For  example,  if  log«Z^  =  .34e3,  it 
follows  that  loR»22J  —  1 .3483 ';  and  )og»0Q223  =^ 
log-  (2.23-i-IO')— — 3-|-.34a3,  or  3.3463.  as 
negiHive  characteristics  are  often  written.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  characteristic  of  «  loga- 
rithm is  +M  if  the  number  has  n  +  \  figures 
before  the  decimal  poijit,  and  is  ~n  if  the 
number  is  a  pure  decimal  in  which  the  point  ii 
followed  by  »— 1  zeros.  Thus,  log«23506.0S4 
=4  4-3  pure  decimal,  and  log»,00089S3  = 
— '4  +  a  pure  decimal. 

LogBrithmic  SericB,  Calculation  of  Log- 
arithms. It  may  be  shown  by  the  methods  of 
the  differential  calculus  that  if  x<  1,  log((l -1- 


*)=x-4 


*•     *• 


series.        Similarly,      log({l— i) 
-  - . .     The  logarithmic 

series  converEcs  slowly  for  all  but  small  values  of 

X.  It  is  on  that  account  111  adapted  to  the  com- 
putation of  Napierian  logarithms.  A  series  bet- 
ter adapted  to  such  calculation  is,  however,  read- 
ily obtained  as  follows:  From  (he  last  two  scries 


it  foWows  that  !og<  |i^  =  Z  (r  -|- 


■^+? 


a  rapidly  converging  series  that  may  be  used  for 
the  calculation  of  logarithms  as  follows.  For 
m-=2  and  b=1,  we  get  logt2'=0+2^  i+i(i)'-f-. .  [■ 
whence  log«2=.693147  (correct  to  six  decimal 
places).  For  »t  — 3  and  «  — 2,  the  series  gives 
log,3=Iog,2-(-2j(-|-i(i)>-|-...  1=1.098612.  Tak- 
ing m  =  5  and  n  =  3,  it  is  found  that  logeS-= 
1.609438.  Thettli^rf  =  2  log,2,l£^=log,2-Rog,3, 
lt»^=31og(2,andsooa.  In  particular  loK«10=lQg(2, 
+1<^*5« 2.302585.  Since  log«A'-(lo){*AO  (l<«<10), 
it  IS  seen  that  the  common  logarithm  of 
any    number   may    be    found    from    the    Na- 


[derian  longarithm  of  that  number  by  multi- 
plying the  Taiter  logarithm  by  2.3025S5.  This 
last  IS  called  the  modulus  of  common  logor 
rithms.  It  is  obviously  possible  to  calculate 
logarithms  that  shall  be  correct  to  any  pre- 
scribed number  of  decimal  places.  Loearithma 
correct  to  3  or  4  places  are  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  all  ordinary  computations,  though 
tables  correct  to  5,  6^  7  and  even  10  or  more 
places  are  often  employed.  By  means  of  any 
such  table  can  be  found  the  logarithm  of  any 
given  number  and  conversely.  The  numbm' 
correspMidiug  to  a  given  logarithm  is  often  called 
the  omtilogarithm.  The  advantage  of  loi^- 
rithmic  over  ordinary  compulatio;!  is  easily 
seen.  Thus  to  find  the  product  of  two.  or  more 
numbers,  it  suffices  to  add  their  logarithms  and 
then  to  take  the  antifc^ridim  of  the  sum.  To 
extract  any  root,  say  the  7th,  of  any  number, 
it  suffices  to  divide  the  logarithm  of  the  number 
b^  7  and  to  take  the  anulogarithm  of  the  quo- 
tient. To  find  the  quotient  of  two  numbers, 
it  sufSces  to  subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  di- 
visor from  that  of  the  dividend  and  lo  take  the 
antilogarithm  of  the  difference.  The  cologOr 
tithm  of  a  number  is  the  logarithm  of  the  re- 
ciprocal; thus,   colog  n^log  I  "—log log  n 

=  0— log  n 
equivalent  t 

Undetermined  Coef&cients. —  Reference 
was  made  above  to  this  subject,  of  which  some 
account  will  now  be  given.  Let  /{j-)^a.i" 
+a,x'—-'+atx''-~'+ . . .  -f-oi^ — iX+Oyi,  a  rational  in- 
tegral function  of  degree  nin;r.  It  can  be  proved 
and  is  here  assumed  that  any  such  function 
vanishes  for  some  value  of  the  variable.  If 
/(n)=(\  then,  by  the  factor  theorem,  f(x) 
=  (x-'r,)f\x),  where  f\x)~a^~^  +  ...  U 
f'lr.)=0,  then  f  (x)  =  (x-r,)  f  (x),  where 
f '(x)^a,x»- '+...,  aad  hence  /(r)^(j:-f,) 
(*— n)/'  (*).  By  the  argument  here  exemplified 
it  ia  proved  that  f(x)  may  be  put  in  the  form 
f(x)^<Mx~r,)  (r-r.)  .  .  .  (x-r^.  Each  of  the 
n  numbers  ri,r,,  ...  ,r>  causes  f(x)  to  vanish; 
hence  the  n  numbers  are  roots  of  the  equation 
fir)  =0.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  equa- 
tion f(x)  =0  cannot  have  more  than  n  differ- 
ent roots  unless  its  coefficients  are  each  zero; 
that  is,  f(x)  cannot  vanish  for  more  than  « 
different  values  of  x  unless  Ot^ai'^. .  .=~aii"=0. 
For  if /(r«+.)=0,  then  a,Cr,-)., -r,)(r,-H,-r,).  . . 
(rit-t-i  — rB)=-=0,  but  by  hypothesis  no  (  )  =  0, 
hence  (io=0,and/(i)  =  o,r''—"  -|-. . .  As  the  latter 
is  to  vanish  for  more  than  n  —  1  values  of  x,  (k 
^ft  In  like  manner  it  would  follow  that  a 
^0,  ,..,  on'^.  But  if  the  coefficients  are 
each  lero,  f(x)  vanishes  for  every  x,  so  that 
If  fix)  vanishes  for  more  than  n  -^ues  of 
X,  it  vanishes  for  all  j^j.  Now  suppose 
that  iwc"  +  Oix*— '  4-  ■  ■ .  +  Ob  is  to  be  equiJ  to 
iMC+biX'^t-i- .  .  .+  ftnfor  all  values  of  x,  then  the 
function  (a*- 6,)*"  +{a,—b,)x'^~'+.  ..+(fin^bn) 
must  vanish  for  every  value  of  x,  and,  conse- 
quently, Ot  =  ts,  fli=6i,  .  .  . ,  On  =a  6b.  Hence  two 
rational  integral  fnnctions  of  d^ree  n  in  .r  are 
equal  for  all  values  of  x,  i.e.,  are  identical,  when 
and  only  when  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of 
X  are  equal.  This  proposition  enables  us  to  solve 
many  problems  involving  the  determination  of 
undetermined  eoefficienls.  For  example,  sup- 
pose it  required  to  find  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of   the   first   n   integers.     Assume  the  identity 


)gle 


1*+2H- . . .  +(»— l)»+»'=o+*n+oi'+<i#+«i* 

+ +jn*,wliere  thdcoeffidentso.ft,  ...jareto 

be  determined.  RepEacing  n  by  «  +  1,  ve  obtain 
l'+2«+,  .  .+'fi+l.n+iy=a+b{n  +  lj+cin+iy+ 
d(n+\)'+e{n+iy+ . , .  By  mibtracting  corfD- 
tuondiog  memben  of  the  id^tities,  there  tniults 
the  identity  ««+2n+ 1  =b+2c7t+c+3dn'+3dn+il 
+ieH'+6er^+ien+e+ . . .  As  this  relation  is  to 
be  vahd  for  every  value  of  n,  coeHlirients  of  like 
powers  of  «  must  be  equal.  Hence  <""0,  f^O, 
.  .  ..  I=a3rf,  2^3d+2c.  l=6+c+d;  hence  *t=i, 
c=i,  d=i.  Accordingly,  i'+  a"  +  . , ,  +  (n-  1)' 
+»«*=ii+in+Jn'+i»',  true  for  every  valuB  of  fi, 
hence  for  n=  1,  and  hence  a=0.  Therefore  l'+2* 
+  ...+«'=.  ln(H  +  l)(2n  +  l). 

Ptirt-f ractiona.^  The  so-called  principle  of 
undetermined  coefficients  has  frequent  applica- 
tion in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  decom- 
pose a  given  fraction  into  part- fractions  (com- 
monly called  partial  fractions)  whose  sum  shall 
be  the  given  fraction.  Any  fraction  whose 
terms  are  rational  integral  functions  of  x  may 
be  thus  decomposed.  The  method  of  procedure 
may  be  made  sufficiently  clear  by  a  few  ex- 
amples. It  will  be  observed  that  the  problem 
is  m  a  sense  the  inverse  of  the  problem  of 
summing  fractions. 


ir  example,  the  sum  of  - 


5 


x+* 


-1 


i    M 


3(2+*) 
The    inverse 


x(\~x){2+xy 
problem  is:  given  the  latter  fraction,  to  find 
its  components.  It  is  plain  that  the  only  frac- 
tions whose  denominators  are  linear  and  whose 
sum  is  a  fraction  of  the  proper  denominator 

and  a  linear  numerator 


.  Hence  w 


x+4 


:   \-x 


2+x 


whencex-|-4=a(l-*)(2+3r)+i«C2+i) +«(!-«), 
which  is  to  be  valid  for  all  values  of  x.  Expand- 
ing the  right-hand  member  and  equating  corre- 
sponding coefficients  on  right  and  left,  we  obtain : 
4=2o,  l  =  -<i+26-He,0  =  -a-i-6"<;;  whenoa 
dia2,  b^ffCEa  — };  and  the  component  frac- 


tioos  are  seen  to  be  ■ 


Foe 


another  example,  we  may  take  P= 


-xyi{2+x)- 

A^+3x~\ 
^{i-l)"(x+2)- 
A  little  reflection  suffices  to  show  that  the  as- 
Runption  tobemadeisF'ii  — --J- — +  '. 

Then  4x'-l-3«-i=a(«-l)'-t-*(K-l)(*+2)+c 
(x+2);  equating  coefficianta  and  solving  the 
resulting  equations,  it  is  found  Aat  a=  1,  (  =  3, 
c=2.    In  case  a  factor  of  the  given  denominator 


is  repeated  k  times,  a 
assumption    to    be    : 

°^H^ ''■(»«+»)'  ' 
If  F  is  of  the  form 


N 


then  assume  F^ 


(mx*-!- nx+/)*(i>l-|-g).(j*+A)- 

ax+b  ax+b 

titx}+nx+r(m^+nx+ly'^--- 
■  +  etc.,  as  before.     If   JV  b  of 


degree  equal  to  or  higher  than  that  of  the  given 
denominator,  F  is  converted  by  division  into  an 
integral  function  +  a  fraction  the  degree  of 
whose  denominator  exceeds  that  of  its  numera- 
tor. The  latter  fraction  is  then  decomposed  by 
the  methods  above  indicated. 

Isdetenninate  (Uodetennined,  Bvaneacent, 
Ulnson')  Ponni^—In  case  of  a  fraction,  ^(x)= 

value  of 


it  may  happen  that  both  terms  vanish  for  smne 
a,  yielding  the  form  — ,  whidi, 


as  division  by  *ero  is  meaningless,  is  itself  with- 
out meanii^  and  is  common^  called  indetermi- 
nate. In  such  case  we  are  free  (logically)  to 
givt  the  fonn  a  meaning,  any  meaning  or  value 
whatever.  But  while  all  meanings  (values) 
are  allowable,  not  all  are  expedient.  For  ex- 
ample, -7-^ —  has  a  definite  value  for  every 
jT-value  except  x=a.  For  this  value  the  frac- 
tion takes  tiie  form  -— -.  To  this  we  mi^t  assign 


j'-tf- 


'■x  +  a  for  all  valnes  of  x  except  c 


for  this  critical  value  a,  the  right  member  takes 
a  definite  value,  2a,  which  is  accordtogly  si^- 

Ssted  as  the  value  to  be  naturally  ass^ed  to 
:  indeterminate  form  in  this  case,  liie  de- 
cisive motive  for  this  choice  lies  yet  deeper:  it 
is  that  as  x  varies  throu;^  a  sequence  of  values, 
say  a-\-h,  o-fl,  a  +  l,...,  having  a  as  limit, 
the  corresponding  sequence  of  fraction- values, 
2a -Hi,  2a -fl,  2a-¥k....,  approadies  2a  as 
limit.  Accordii^ty,  if  ^{x)  assumes  the  Eoim 
-TT-for  x^a,  the  value  assigned  to    H,a)  is  the 

limit  value  which  the  sequence  of  fraction-val- 
ues approaches  as  x  approaches  a  through  any 
sequence  ;r-values  for  each  of  which  ^  (r) 
has  a  definite  value.  The  fraction  *(jr)  may  be 
such  that  as  x  approaches  a,  fix)  approadies 
a  definite  value  other  than  zero  and  that  Fix) 
approaches  zero.  Such  a  fraction  is  '~'' — ^. 
In  such  case  the  fraction-value  obviously  be- 
comes larger  and  larger,  surpassing  every  pre- 
scribed number,  a  fact  commonly  expressed  by 
saying  that  as  x  approaches  a,  #  Ix)  approaches 
positive  or  negative  infinity  (wor— «;  accord- 
ing as  the  numbers  in  the  fraction  sequence  are 
positive  or  negative.  If,  as  x  approaches  a, 
both  f(x)  and  F(x)  approach  •»,  then,  for 
xna,  f  (x)  assumes    the  indetermioate  form  ^. 

But  it  may  be  made  to  take  the  form— ,  ^nce 


is :     given    fraction 
aX         _b_ 

^  imx+»)k^(px+gy 


idetenninate  forms  also 
-, are  0.09,  «,0, 


DO",  O",    For  further 

see  Calculus. 

The  boundary  of  what  is  or  should  be  called 
elementary  alpebra  is  ill  defined  alike  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  and  besides  the  topics  dealt 
with  in  this  article  other  subjects  are  briefly 
treated  in  some  of  the  elementary  textbooks. 
Of  such  additional  subjects,  the  more  important 
as  chance  or  probability,  the  complex  variable, 
and  theory  oj  numbers,  series,  and  others,  are 


subjects  of  special  artictes  in  this  work.  Rela- 
tively meagre,  merely  introductory,  textbooks 
of  algebra  are  sometimes  quite  absurdly  de- 
scribed in  their  titles  as  •complete,*  and  others 
that  might  be  called  advanced  are  improperly 
characterized  as  "higher.*  The  better  usage  has 
appropriated  the  term  higher  algebra  to  the 
doctrine  of  invariants  and  covariants  (q.v.). 

Bibliography.— Textbooks  of  elementary 
algebra,  Eood.  bad  and  tnditlerent,  are  very 
numerous.  The  most  scientific  work  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  Weber  and  Wellsiein :  <Ele- 
mentare  Algebra  and  Analysis.'  The  most 
comprehensive  elementary  English  textbook  is 
Chrystal's  "Algebra*   (2  vols.), 

Cassius  J,  Keyser, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

ALGEBRA,  History  of  the  B!emeuti  of. 
Taking  the  definition  of  algebra  as  given  in  the 
article  under  that  title  (q.v.),  the  history  of  the 
subject  goes  back  to  the  early  Egyptians.  In  a 
certain  nieratic  papyrus  now  m  the  British 
Museum,  copied  by  one  Ahmes  iAShmesu,  the 
moon-bom),  about  1700  B.C.,  from  a  work  writ- 
ten some  centuries  earlier,  several  traces  of  al- 
gebra appear.  There  are  symbols  for  addition, 
subtraction  and  equality,  and  11  examples 
of  hnear  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity 
are  given.  The  unknown  ciuantity  is  called  kim, 
or  heap,  the  first  example  involving  an  equation 
being  *Heap,  its  seventh,  its  whole,  it  makes 
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bra  attained  any  standing  as  a  separate  science. 
This  great  mathematical  genius  improved  the 
symbolism,  divorced  the  subject  from  geometry, 
and  created  the  ancient  science  of  indeterminate 

Xations,  a  science  called  in  his  honor  *Dio- 
ntine  Analysis." 

For  reasons  above  suggestetL  algebra  flour- 
ished more  naturally  in  the  Orient  than  in 
Greece.  The  first  Hindu  algebraist  of  any  im- 
portance was  Aryabhata,  who  was  bom  at  Pa- 
taliputra,  on  the  Upper  Ganges,  in  476  A.a 
Part  of  his  •Aryabhatiya*  is  devoted  to  al- 
gebra, and  covers  the  fundamental  operations, 
rules  for  square  and  cube  roots,  progression^ 
permutations,  equations  of  the  first  and  second 
degrees  with  one  unknown  quantity,  and  some 
treatment  of  indeterminate  equations.  Aryab- 
hata differs  from  Diophantus  in  that  he  con- 
siders algebra  from  a  broader  standpoint, 
treating  it  rather  as  a  theory  of  elementary 
functions  than  as  the  science  of  a  particular 
form  of  the  equation. 

The  next  great  a^ebraist  in  the  East  was 


the  modem  Khiva.  With  him  algebra  takei  a 
still  different  meaning.  It  is  no  lon^r  the 
theory  of  indeterminate  equations  of  Diophan- 
''  chiefly  die  weory  of  eleroenlai^ 


that  i 


-  +x=^i^     A   number  of 


applied  problems  are  also  given,  and  Ahmet 
shows  some  familiarity  with  arithmetic  and 
geometric  progression.  Such  was  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  later  Elgvptians,  however,  that  al- 
gebra never  advanced  beyond  this  point,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  at  least  until  Greek  influence 
established  the  famous  school  of  Alexandria. 

The  Greek  mind  turned  to  the  science  of 
form  rather  than  to  that  of  number  (see  Gbou- 
ETsr,  HiSTOBV  OF  THE  Elbuents  of),  and  con- 
sequently but  few  evidences  of  algebra  are 
found  in  Greece  during  the  golden  ige  of  phi- 
losophy. Whenever  a  need  for  algebra  is  met 
it  is  always  for  the  solution  of  some  geometric 
firoblem,  and  whenever  a  solution  is  effected  it 
-I  usually  by  some  device  mvolving  geometrjr. 


in  which  he  represents  quantities  by  means  ot 
letters,  letting  A  stand  for  the  moving  force.  B 
for  that  by  which  it  is  moved,  F  for  the  dis- 
tance, A  for  the  time,  and  so  on.  About  the 
same  time  Hippocrates  (q.v.)  called  for  the 
square  of  a  niunber  Swafuc  (power),  from 
which  the  Latins  derived  the  name  polentio, 
which  appears  in  our  language  as  power. 
Euclid  (q.v.),  c  300  b.c,  proved  geometrically 
certain  fundamental  laws  of  algeura,  such  as 
a(b+c)=^  +  ac,  {oH- 6)*=o'-i-  2ab+b; 
{a~b)'=d'~2ab  +  l^.  and  (o -|- 6)  (a— fc> 
=  0*— ft".  The  equation  of  the  second  degree 
was  also  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  they  were 
able   to   solve   the   general  case  by  the   aid  of 

Eroportion.  Archimedes  (q.v.)  is  even  said  to 
ave  solved  one  case  of  the  cubic,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly knew  a  considerable  amount  about 


ictions   of    Aryabhata,   but   it   becomes 

rily  the  general  theory  of  etpiations.    Ind 

the  title  of  his  work  <ilm  al-jabr  wa'  I  muqi- 


Indeed, 


balah,*  means  the  sdence  of  redintegration  and 
equation,  a  title  from  wEiicfa  only  the  words  at- 
jabr  have  survived,  giving  the  accidental  nams 
of  algebra  to  the  subject.  Al  Khowarazmi 
solved  three  types  of  the  quadratic,  in  modern 
symbolism  *'-|-or=6,  jT'—ox^b,  jr*'t-6=» 
ax,  thus  showing  his  inability  to  generalixe,  b 
failing  with  al.  writers  before  the  l/th  century. 
It  was  two  centuries  before  another  writer 
of  prominence  amMsred.  About  1010  a.d.,  Al 
Karchi,  like  Al  Khowarazmi  of  the  Bagdad 
school,  wrote  a  treatise  in  which  he  shows  fa- 
miliarity with  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
rather  than  great  genius  himself.  Like  many 
of  the  older  writers,  he  gives  attention  to  those 
rules  for  approximating  roots,  so  necessary  be- 
fore the  tiine  of  decimal  fractions.  Stated  in 
modem  symbolism  his  rule  for  square  root  is 


wherawis  in  the  neighborhood  cf 
^^^-=34.  whence  VTo 
often  used  for  <r.     He  also  gives  tiie  role 


ia+V 
V*;  thatis,  VTo^S-f 


Va-t-S*  V**-V<»±  Vft.«MiaraIefora««, 
In  the  12th  century  two  Oriental  writers 
of  prominence  appear  Omar  Khayyam  (qv,), 
the  Persian,  who  died  in  1123,  and  Bhaskara, 
the  Hindu,  who  was  bom  in  1114.  Omar  solved 
one  case  of  the  cubic,  and  was  the  first  to  treat 
equations  above  the  second  degree  in  a  syste- 
matic manner.  The  binomial  theorem  with 
positive  integral  exponents  was  also  known  to 
nim.  His  a^ebra,  published  in  Paris,  both  in 
Arabic  and  in  French,  made  Omar  known  in 
the  West  as  an  algebraist  some  time  before 
FItzGerald  made  him  celebrated  as  a  poet. 

Bhaskara  wrote  on  both  arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra, and  his  work  has  long  been  known  in 
Europe  tbroueb  G>lebrook's  English  transla- 
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tion.  Among  the  features  of  his  algebra  is  the 
statement  that  ~=  ta,  and  the  solution  of  the 
quadratic  by  the  reduction  of  ax'+  bx  +  cO 
to  the  form  (2ajr  +  6)'  =  — 4ai:  +  6",  a  device 
known  in  England  as  the  Hindu  Method. 

The  rise  01  modem  elementary  algebra  took 
place  in  Italy  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  cubic  was  solved  by  Tartaglia 

iq.v.),  the  publication  being  made  by  Cardan 
q.v.)  in  his  Ars  Magna  in  154S,  The  solution 
of  the  quartic  soon  followed,  after  which  the 
quintic  occupied  the  attention  of  algebraists 
until  its  solution  was  proved  to  be  impossible  by 
the  operations  of  elementary  algebra,  in  the 
19th  century.  A  common  name  for  algebra 
at  this  time  was  "L'arte  maggiore*  (the  greater 
art,  whence  the  Latin  title  oi  Cardan's  treatise), 
arithmetic  being  called  by  contrast  "L'site  me- 
nore*  (the  lesser  art).  -The  unknown  quantity 
was  called,  in  Latin,  res,  whence  the  Italian 
translation  cosa  (thing).  On  this  account  die 
science  was  called  the  Com  in  the  early  Ger- 
man schools,  and  the  name  ''Cossic  Art'  was 
not  uncommon  among  the  EngUsh  writers  of 
about  1600,  The  mere  processes  and  solutions 
of  elementary  algebra  were  fairly  perfected  by 
the  close  of  the  l6tb  century,  and  little  be sida 
the  symbolism  was  needed  to  make  the  sub- 
ject what  it  is  to-day. 

The  title  of  Father  of  Modem  Elementary 
Algebra  is  frequently  given  to  Vieta  (q.v.).  He 
was  the  first  to  devise  a  systematic  and  fairly 
satisfactory  scheme  of  literal  notation,  using 
vowels  for  the  unknown  quantities  and  con- 
sonants for  the  knowns.  For  example,  he  used 
A  where  we  use  jr,  Aq  (A  quadralm)  for  our 
jr*,  Ae  for  .r*,  Agg  for  x*,  and  so  on.  He  also 
reco^ized  that  a  letter  may  represent  both  a 
positive  and  a  nef^tive  number,  and  both  an 
integer  and  a  fraction,  a  generaliiation  not  Tec- 
ogmzed  by  his  predecessors,  and  one  that  wa« 
perfected  later  oy  Descartes.  Vieta  was  also 
the  first  to  recognize  the  advantage  of  maldng 
the  second  member  zero  in  considering  an  equa- 
tion. His  work  greatly  influenced  the  English 
algebra  as  set  forth  by  Harriot  (<\.v.),  who  ac- 
knowledged bis  indebtedness  to  htm.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  work  of  Oavius, 
who  did  much  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  usable 
textbook  at  this  period. 

The  finajl^toucn  was  put.upon  the  elementary 


e  by  Descartes  (q,v,),  who  suggested  and 
jur  modem  literal  notation,  and  who  per- 
fected the  generaliiations  begun  by  Vieta.    His 


introdtiction  of  tbe  Rraphtc  treatment  of  equa- 
tions not  only  revolutionized  mathematics  in 
general,  but  materially  assisted  m  the  undei^ 
standing  of  the  elements. 

Since  Descartes's  time  there  have  been 
certain  improvements  in  the  symbolism  of  ele- 
mentary algebra,  the  theory  of  approximate 
solutions  of  numerical  higher  equations  has 
been  created,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Newton,  Euler  and  Horner  (qqv.),  the  bi- 
nomial theorem  has  been  generalized  for  nega- 
tive and  fractional  exponents,  principally  by 
the  labors  of  Newton,  the  theory  and  the  sym- 
bolism of  determinants  (q.v.)  have  been  de- 
veloped, the  various  number  systems  met  in 
algebra  (notably  the  complex  number  system) 
have  been  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  in 
general  the  foundation  theories  of  the  science 
have  been  greatly  strengthened. 


Bibliography.— Elsenlohr,  'Ein  mathema- 
tisches  Handbuch  der  alten  Egypter'    (Leipzig 

1877);  Heath,  'Diophantos>  (Cambridge  1885)  ; 
Matthiessen,  'Grundzuge  der  antikcn  und  mod- 
ernen  Algebra  der  litteralen  Gleichungen' 
(Leipzig  1878);  Cantor,  'GeschicI 
Math "" 

(New  York  1893)'. 

David  Eugene  SuitB, 
ProftMor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College, 
Coiuntbia  Unrversily,  New  York. 
ALOECIRAS,  al'ja-se'ras,  or  al'ha-tbCras, 
a  seaport  of  Spain,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Algeeiras  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Miel,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  the  harbor. 
Lying  only  six  miles  west  of  Gibraltar  (easily 
reached  by  ferry,  etc),  it  has  become  a  winter 
resort,  much  appreciated  by  British  and  Ameri- 
can visitors,  as  well  as  by  wealthy  Spaniards, 
on  account  of  delightful  gardens,  bathing- 
beach,  etc  From  this  town  large  quantities  of 
cork  are  exported;  also  grain,  leather,  stone, 
charcoal,  etc  History  deals  first  with  the  much 
older  town,  vestiges  of  which  lie  to  the  south- 
west beyond  the  river  and  railway.  Old  Alge- 
eiras, then,  was  founded  by  the  Moors  in  713, 
two  years  after  their  first  invasion  of  the  pen- 
insula; and  the  original  form  of  the  name  is 
Uoorish  (al-Gezira  al-Khadra,  signifying 
'green  island^).  Taken  from  the  Moors  Iq^ 
Alfonso  XI  in  1344,  the  old  town  was  recap- 
tured by  Mohammed  V  of  Granada  24  years 
afterward  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  In 
the  comparatively  modern  town  (colonized  by 
the  Spaniards  who  left  Gibraltar  in  1704)  the 
Casa  Consistorial  was  the  scene  of  the  Morocco 
conference,  17  Jan.-7  April  1906.  See  MOROCCO, 
History. 

ALQBR,  Cyma,  an  American  inventor:  b. 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass,,  li  Nov.  1781;  d. 
Boston,  4  Feb.  1856.  He  teamed  the  iron  foun- 
dry business,  and  in  1609  established  himself  in 
South  Boston,  where  he  soon  made  himself 
widely  known  by  the  excellence  of  the  ord- 
nance he  manufactured.  He  supplied  the 
United  States  government  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  (annon  balls  during  the  War  of  1812; 
produced  the  first  gun  ever  rifled  in  America, 
as  well  as  the  first  perfect  bronze  cannon ;  and 
supervised  the  casting  of  a  mortar  which  was 
the  lai^st  gun  of  cast-iron  that  had  then  been 
made  m  the  United  States.  Subsequently  be 
made  improvements  in  the  construction  of  time 
fuses  for  bomb'shelli  and  ffr^ades;  patented 
a  method  of  making  cast-iron  chilled  Tolit; 
aad  was  the  original  deaigncr  oi  the  cylinder 

ALGBR,  Horatio,  an  American  writer  of 
juvenile  books:  b.  Revere,  Mass.,  13  Jan.  1834; 
d.  Natick,  Mass.,  18  July  1899.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1852,  settled  in  New  York 
in  1866  and  became  interested  in  the  condition 
of  self-supporting;  boys,  described  in  his  series 
of  more  than  5D  biDoks,  including  'Ragged 
Didt»  'Tattered  Tom,'  'Luck  and  Pluck,' 
which  became  very  popular.  Other  works: 
'NothinR  to  Do:  A  Tilt  at  Our  Best  Society,' 
a  poem  (1857) ;  'Helen  Ford,*  a  novel  (1860)  ; 
a  series  of  juvenile  biographies  of  Webster, 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  etc.;  and  The  Young  Sales- 
man'  (1896), 
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ALOKR,  Russell  Alexander,  an  Ameri- 
can merchant,  capitalist  and  poUtidati:  b.  La- 
lay  eltc.  Ohio,  27  Feb.  1836;  d.  Washington,  D. 
C,  24  Jan,  1907.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
risii^  from  a  captaincy  to  the  rank  of  brevet 
major-Kcneral  of  volunteers.  He  was  gover- 
nor of  MichiRan  from  1885  to  1887;  *  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination 
in  1888;  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand 
Anny  of  the  Republic  (1889-90)  ;  and  became 
Secretary  of  War  in  President  McKtnley's  Cab- 
inet in  1897.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  of  1898,  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  much  public  censui^  for  alleged  short- 
coming in  the  various  bureaus  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  this  pressure  became  so  strong  and 
widespread  that  he  resigned  his  office  in  1899 
after  an  investigation  committee  had  exoner- 
ated him.  From  27  Sept  1902  till  his  death  he 
was  senator  from  Michigan.  In  1901  he  pub- 
lished 'The  Spanish- American  War.' 

ALGER,  William  RounaerUle,  Unitarian 
clergyman:  b.  Freetown,  Mass.,  30  Dec  1822; 
d.  Boston,  Mass.,  7  Feb,  1905.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Harvard  Tbeoli^cal  School  1847; 


New  York,  Denver,  Chicago,  Portland.  Me. 
Works:  'Poetry  of  the  Orient'  (1856);  'Criti- 
cal History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life' 
(1861);  'Genius  of  Solitude'  (1861);  "Friend- 
ships of  Women'  (1867):  <Ufe  of  Edwin 
Forrest*  (2  vols..  1878)  ;  'Symbolic  History  of 
the  Cross'  (1881). 

AX^BRIA,  a  French  colony  in  north 
Africa,  situated  between  lat  30°  and  37'  N.  and 
long.  2°  iCf  W.  and  8°  Sff  R,  having  on  the 
north  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  Tunis,  on 
the  west  Morocco  and  on  the  south  (where  the 
boundaiT  is  ill-defined)  the  Desert  of  Sahara; 
area  184,474  square  miles,  or  including  the  Al- 
gerian Sahara,  343,50(L  The  country  has  been 
oisanized  in  two  great  divisions:  Northern  Al- 
geria, consisting  of  the  three  departments  — 
Algiers,  Oran  and  Constantine,  containing  17 
arrondissements  and  2(9  communes,  74  of  i^ch 
'  led;  and  Southern  Algeria,  consisting  of 


under  decree  of  14  Aug.  1905.  They  con- 
tain five  mixed  and  seven  native  communes. 
The  coaat  line  is  about  550  miles  in  length, 
steep  and  rocky,  and  though  the  indenta- 
tions are  numerous  the  harbors  sire  mticfa 
exposed  to  the  north  wind.  The  country 
is  tru versed  by  the  Atlas  Mountains,  two 
chains  of  which  —  the  Great  Atlas,  border- 
ing on  the  Sahara,  and  the  Little,  or  Maritim^ 
Atlas  between  it  and  the  sea — run  parallel  to 
the  coast,  the  former  attaining  in  Mount 
Shelia,  its  loftiest  peak,  a  height  of  7,611  feet 
The  intervals  are  filled  with  lower  ranges,  and 
munerous  traverse  ranges  connect  the  prin- 
cipal ones  and  run  from  them  to  the  coast, 
formins  elevated  table  lands  and  enclosed  val- 
leys. The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  many  of 
them  are  mere  torrents  rising  in  the 
mountains  near  the  coast  The  Shell f  is 
much  the  largest  Some  of  the  rivers  are 
largely  used  for  irrigation,  and  artesian  wells 
have  been  sunk  in  some  places  for  the  same 
purpose.  There  are,  both  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior,  extensive  salt  lakes  or  marshes 
(sbotts)  ^idt  dry  up  to  a  great  extent  in  sum- 
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mer.  The  country  bordering  on  the  coast, 
called  the  Tell,  is  generally  billy,  with  fertile 
valleys;  in  some  places  a  flat  and  fertile  plain 
extends  between  die  hills  and  the  sea.  In  the 
east  there  are  shotts  that  sink  below  the  sea- 
level,  and  into  these  it  has  been  proposed  to  in- 
troduce the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
climate  varies  considerably  according  to  eleva- 
tion and  local  peculiarities.  There  are  three 
seasons:  winter  from  November  to  February, 
spring  from  March  to  June  and  summer  from 
Tidy  to  October.  Rain  falls  i^entifully  from 
December  to  March.  The  summer  is  very  hot 
and  dry  and  the  sirocco,  or  hot  desert  wind, 
often  blows.  In  many  parts  of  the  coast  the 
temperature  is  moderate  and  the  climate  so 
healthy  diat  Algeria  b  now  a  winter  resort  for 
invatim.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
the  small  but  fertile  area  near  the  coast,  known 
as  the  Tell,  mainly  owned  by  the  Europeans, 
and   artificially  irrigated. 

Prodncts, —  The  chief  products  are  wheat 
barley  and  oats,  tobacco,  cotton,  wine,  silk  and 
dates.  Early  vegetables,  especially  potatoes, 
asparagus  and  peas,  are  exported  to  France 
and  England.  A  fibre  called  alfa,  a  variety  of 
Esparto,  which  grows  wild  on  the  high  plateaus, 
is  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  forest  area 
itimated  at  6359,490  acres,  belonging  prin-  . 
to  the  state  and  the  commmies.  Much 
brushwood,  but  in  the  Tell  Atlas  grow 
various  sorts  of  pines  and  oak^  a^,  cedar, 
myrtle,  pistachio  nut  and  the  cork-oak,  cover- 
ing 645,000  acres  and  furnishing  large  quanti- 
ties of  cork  for  exporting.  Portions  of  the 
area  are  also  leased  lor  tillage  and  for  pastur- 
age for  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  pigs  intro- 
duced by  the  French.  Wild  animals  are  not  nu- 
merous, the  lion  and  ostrich  having  been  ex- 
terminate^ but  hyenas  and  jackals,  a  species 
of  ape  ana  occasionally  camels  are  to  be  laund. 
Algeria  possesses  valuable  minerals,  inclnding 
iron,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  xlnc,  antimony,  mar-  ' 
ble  (white  and  red),  phosphate,  petroleum  and 
mercury. 

Trade.— The  trade  of  Algeria  has  greatly 
increased  under  French  rule,  France,  Spain, 
England  and  Germany  being  the  countries  with 
which  it  is  principally  carried  on,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  being  with  France.  In 
1909  the  exports  amounted  to  $64,845,000,  the 
imports  to  $90,950,000;  in  1913  exports  had  in- 
creased to  $102,100,000  and  imports  to  $133,500,- 
0(X).  The  exports,  besides  those  mentioned 
above,  are  wine,  olive  oil,  raw  hides,  wood,  wool, 
tobacco,  oranges  and  other  fruits,  etc. ;  the  im- 
ports are  manufactured  goods,  cottons,  woolens, 
machinery,  clothing,  coal,  coffee,  etc  French 
money,  weights  and  measures  are  generally 
used.  The  chief  towns  are  Alters,  Oran,  Con- 
stantine, Bone,  Philippeville  and  Tlemcen. 

Indostriea. —  The  wine  business  constitutes 
the  largest  industry  in  Algeria,  the  yield  in  1913 
being  163,476,236  gallons.  The  production  of 
olive  oil  is  also  important  as  well  as  the  culti- 
vation of  oranges,  dates  and  other  fruits  silk 
tobacco,  flax  and  cotton.  Alfa  and  the  dwarf 
palm  are  largely  worked  in  the  plains.  The 
number  of  the  population  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture in  1909  was  32,520,  of  whom  213,756  were 
Europeans.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley 
and  oats.  The  northern  portion  of  Algeria  is 
better  adapted  to  grazir^;  and  forestry.  There 
are  extensive  fisheries,  $1,1^050  worth  of  .^sh 
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having  been  caught  in  1912.  In  1913.  96  mines 
were  being  worked,  there  were  2,793  miles  of 
railway  and  8,9?7  miles  of  telegraph  line.  In 
1914,  3,741  vessels  entered  and  4,595  vessels 
cleared  at  Algerian  ports.  National  roada  have 
a  length  of  1,826  miles. 

Populadoc — The  two  principal  races  in- 
habiting Algeria  are  Arabs  and  Berbers.  The 
former  are  mostly  nomads,  dwelling  in  tents 
and  wandering  from  place  to  place,  thou^  a 
large  number  of  them  are  settled  in  the  Tell, 
where  they  carry  on  agriculture  and  have 
formed  numerous  villages.  The  Berbers,  of 
whom  the  Kabvles  arc  a  part,  are  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  still  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population.  Th^  speak 
the  Berber  languages  but  use  the  Arabic  Oiar- 
acters  in  writing.  Tne  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
are  largely  so-called  Moors,  and  the  Jews  form 
a  small  but  influential  part  of  the  population. 
Various  other  races  also  exist.  Except  the 
Jews  all  the  natiye  races  are  Mohammedans. 
There  are-  now  a  considerable  number  of 
French  and  other  colonists,  provision  being 
made  for  granting  them  concessions  of  land  on 
certain  conditLonB.  In  1906  there  were  449,420 
colonists  of  French  origin  in  Algeria,  117,475 
Spaniards,  33  153  Italians,  17,849  other  foreign- 
ers and  64,645  naturalized  Jews.  The  total  pop- 
ulation in  1911,  including  military  forces,  was 
5,563,828,  of  whom  795,522  were  Europeans  and 
4,768,306  natives.  In  1914  the  number  of  troops 
was  estimated  at  63,827. 

OovemmenL —  Algeria  is  governed  by  a 
governor-general,  who  is  assisted  by  a  consul- 
tative conncil  and  the  superior  council,  com-' 
¥)sed  of  elected  members  and  high  ofGcials. 
here  are  also  three  financial  delegations  who 
vote  upon  the  budget  The  three  departments 
of  Algiers,  Constantine  and  Orati  each  send 
two  deputies  and  one  senator  to  the  French 
.  Chambers,  which  alone  have  the  right  of  le«s- 
'  lating  for  Algeria,  Since  1901  the  budget  has 
been  distinct  from  that  of  France,  but  the  ex- 
penses of  the  departments  of  War  and  Marine 
and  guarantees  of  interest  on  railways  are  still 
borne  by  the  mother  country.  In  1914  the 
budget  estimate  for  northern  Algeria  was :  Rev- 
enue, 171,364,550  francs  ($34,272,910) ;  expendi- 
ture, 171,325,658  francs  ($34,265,131);  for 
southern  territories;  Revenue,  5,060,522  francs 
($1,012.104) ;  expenditure,  5,029,423  francs  ($1,- 
005,884), 

Justice. —  Justice  is  administered  by  16 
courts  of  first  instance,  justices  of  the  peace, 
commercial  courts  and  a  court  of  appeals. 
There  are  special  tribunals  for  the  natives. 

History.— Down  to  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
dominion  Algeria  was  historically  inseparable 
from  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  Under  the  Ronuns 
it  was  included  in  the  provinces  of  Numidia 
and  East  Mauritania  and  enjoyed  great  pros- 
perity until  the  Vandal  conquest  in  440 
A.  p.  Oriental  civiliiation  was  introduced 
upon  the  conquest  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
7Ui  and  8th  centuries.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  Spain  they  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Algeria,  and  dur- 
ing the  struggle  which  ensued  between  the 
aid  of  the  Turkish  corsair  Horuk,  known  as 
Barbarossa,  who  declared  himself  Sultan  of 
Algiers.  His  brother  Khair-ed-Din,  also 
known  as  Barbarossa,   placed  the  country  un- 


der the  suaemaity  of  the  Ttirldsh  SuHao,  which 
was,  however,  later  shaken  off.  A  piratical 
state  was  established  (see  Baxbaky  and  Bar- 
BASy  Powers),  and  the  Barbaty  corsairs,  or 
Algerian  pirates,  as  they  were  called,  became 
the  terror  of  the  Christian  nations,  who  14 
times  besieged  Algiers  in  vain,  and  some  of 
whom  were  finally  reduced  to  paying  tribute  to 
protect  their  commerce.  A  check  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  pirates  was  administered  by  a 
United  States  squadron  under  Decatur  in  1815, 
but  they  did  not  finally  cease  until  the  conquest 
of  Algeria  by  the  French,  begun  in  1830^  to 
avenge  an  insult  to  the  French  consul  Algiers 
was  captured  by  Marshal  Bourmont  5  July 
1830  and  after  several  years  of  warfare  the 
bases  were  laid  down  oi  the  political  and  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  the  Frenchposses- 
sions,  consisting  of  six  coast  towns.  The  city 
of  Constantine  was  captured  in  1837,  but  resist- 
ance to  the  French  had  already  been  organised 
by  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader,  and  was  waged  with 
vai^ng  success  until  December  1847,  when  the 
Emir  surrendered  to  General  Lamorici^re  at 
Sidi-Brahim.  The  French  conquest  was  then 
assured,  although  Great  Kabylia  was  not  sub- 
dued until  10  years  later,  when  the  French  pos- 
sessions were  extended  to  the  Sahara  desert. 
Frequent  insurrections  had  to  be  quelled  later, 
the  most  serious  being  in  1870-71.  French  oc- 
cupation of  the  Algerian  Sahara  started  in 
1890,  and  was  accomplished  in  1901  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Tuat  and  Tidikelt  oases.  Under 
the  third  republic  Algeria  has  developed  rap- 
idly, politically  and  industrially.  The  civil  ter- 
ritory has  been  greatly  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  military;  railroads  and  excellent  roads 
have  been  built,  schools  have  multiplied.  In 
1913  there  were  22  schools  for  secondary  in- 
struction, with  6,686  pupils ;  1,268  primary  and 
infant  schools,  incluaing  226  Mussulman 
schools,  with  145,933  pupils ;  4  normal  schools 
for  men  teachers,  with  110  students;  6  normal 
schools  for  women  teachers,  with  218  students ; 
higher  Mussulman  schools  are  established  at 
Algiers,  Tlemcen  and  Constantine,  and  an  in- 
stitution for  higher  instruction  at  Algiers.  In 
1912  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco  were  again 
united  under  French  dominion. 

Bibliography.—  Bibliography  compiled  by 
Playfair  (Utidon  1888) ;  ib.,  'The  Scourge  of 
Christendom'  (London  1884) ;  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
'L'Algirie  at  la  Tunisic>  (2d  ed,  Paris  1897); 
Wilkin,  'Among  Ae  Berbers  of  Algeria*  (Lon- 
don IWO) ;  Bernard,  'La  Penetration  Sahari- 
enne>  (Alters  1906);  Laurie,  "French  Con- 
quest of  Algeria*  (London  1909) ;  Devercux, 
'Aspects  of  Algeria :  Historical,  Political,  Colo- 
nial* (London  1912) ;  Stanford,  'About  Al- 
geria' (New  York  1913);  Stott.  'The  Resd  Al- 
geria' {London  1914).  Giiide  Bookj.— '■Co6>^\ 
Practical  Guide  to  Algiers,  Algeria  and  Tu- 
nisia' (London  1904)  ;  '(iiide  Joanne;  Algerie 
et  Tunisii'    (Paris  1909). 

ALOBRINB  WAR.  See  Babbaby  Powzxs, 
U.  S.  Treaties  and  Wars  with  thb. 


iide  of  the  island  in  the  province  of  Sassari, 
and  17  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  The  port  is  not  good,  but  seven  miles 
west  of  it  is  Porto  Conte,  the  best  harbor  in  the 
island    The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
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possesses  a.  Iiandsame  cathedral.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  mainly  employed  in  wine-growing 
and  coral-fishing,  ana  calcium  mines  are  op- 
erated.    Pop.  12.000. 

ALGIERS,  al-jen  (French,  Alger),  Al- 
geria, a  city  and  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean, 
capital  of  the  Frendi  colony  o£  "Algeria,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  o(  the  Bay  of  Algiers.  It 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the  sea, 
from  which  its  array  of  white  houses,  rising  in 
the   form  of  an  amphitheatre,  presents  an  im- 

Esing  appearance.  The  old  town,  which  is  the 
jher,  has  an  Oriental  aspect.  Its  crowning 
point  is  the  Casbah,  or  ancient  fortress  of  the 
deys,  about  500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  croaked  and  dirty.  The  houses  are 
strong,  prison -like  edifices,  with  iron-grated  slits 
for  windows,  looking  into  central  quadrangles 
entered  by  a  low  doorway.  The  modem  town, 
which  occupies  the  lower  slope  and  spreads 
along  the  shore,  is  handsomely  built,  with  broad 
streets  adorned  with  arcades  and  having  elegant 
squares.  It  contains  the  government  btuldings, 
the  barracks,  the  commercial  warehouses,  the 
residences  of  the  governor-general  and  the-gov' 
emment  officials,  and  the  superior  courts  of 
justice.  The  Place  du  Gouvernement  and  the 
Place  Bresson  here  are  the  two  chief  squares  of 
the  city.  The  fine  Boulevard  de  la  Republique 
runs  along  the  sea-front,  overlooking  the  bay 
and  harbor.  Algiers  was  the  Icosium  colony  of 
the  ancient  Roman  empire  and  has  a  varied  his- 
tory. It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has 
a  cathedral  and  a  number  of  churches  (includ- 
ing an  Elnglish  church)  and  mosques.  There 
are  schools  of  law,  medicine,  science  and  letters, 
and  a  lyceum;  also  a  library  and  museum.  It 
is  defended,  by  sea-batteries  and  other  works, 
and  is  an  important  naval  station,  prominent  as 
a  base  for  Mediterranean  operations  during  the 
European  War,  The  "French  at  great  expense 
improved  the  port  and  provided  dock}.  Pop. 
17^400. 

ALCOA  BAY,  al-go'a,  Africa,  a  bay  on 
(he  southeast  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  about  420 
miles  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  its 
entrance,  formed  by  Cape  Woody  on  the  north- 
east and  Cape  Recife  on  the  southwest,  it  has 
a  width  of  33  miles.  Its  shelter  is  very  valu- 
able, as  there  is  no  other  refuge  for  ships  dur- 
ing the  northwest  gales.  The  usual  anchorage 
is  off  Port  Elizabeth;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Barkens,  where  there  is  now  a  large  and  in- 
creasing trade. 

ALGOL,  al'gei.  a  star  in  the  constellation 
Persus  (head  of  Medusa),  remarkable  as  a  va- 
riable star,  chan^ng  in  brightness  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  magnitude, 

ALGOMA,  a  district  of  Canada^  on  the 
north  side  of  Lake  Superior,  forming  the  north- 
west portion  of  Ontario,  rich  in  silver,  copper, 

ALGONA,  Iowa,  ci^  and  county-seat  of 
Kossuth  County,  on  the  Iowa  Cent,,  Chicago  & 
N,  W.,  and  Chicago,  M,  ft  St.  P.  railways,  about 
123  miles  north  by  west  of  Dcs  Moines^  on  a 
branch  of  the  Des  Moines  River.  The  city  has 
four  banks,  handsome  public  buildings  and 
flourishing  manufactures  of  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop products,  wooden-ware,  bricks  and 
tiles.     Pop,  (1910)  4,100, 


ALGONKIAN  SYSTEM,  the  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  a  great  series  of  rocks 
that  succeeds  the  basal  system  of  the  Archean 
and  is  overlaid  by  the  strata  of  the  Paleozoic 
systems.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  sys- 
tem is  divided  into  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper 
Huronian,  and  Keweenawan,  The  rocks  of 
the  Algonkian  are  developed  on  an  enormous 
scale  around  the  upper  Great  Lakes,  where  they 
comprise  limestones,  sandstones,  quartrites, 
shales,  slates  and  schists,  all  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed and  bearing  evidence  of  having  been 
subjected  to  metamorphism.    They  also  include 


Mesabi  and  other  ranges,  the  Michigan  copper 


trict,  Algonkian  rocks  are  also  known  at  many 
points  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  sediments 
believed  to  be  of  equivalent  age  are  known  in 
Europe  and  other  continents.  Hie  t^riod  was 
marked  by  extensive  volcanism,  pa^icularly  in 
the  Keweenawan  epoch,  when  lava  flow  after 
lava  flow  succeeded  one  another,  to  enormous 
thicknesses.  At  least  two  periods  of  folding  also 
took  place,  one  of  them  of  mountain-making 
magnitude.  The  presence  of  striated  bowlders 
in  conglomerates  of  Lower  Huronian  age  in 
Canada  has  led  many  to  believe  that  glaci:   ' 


late  Algonkian  age,  but  little  b  known  3_   .. 
the  lite  conditions  during  the  period. 

ALGONQUIAN,  or  ALGONKIAN, 
STOCK,  a  North  American  group  once  com- 
prising 40  or  more  separate  languages,  and 
embracing  a  larger  area  than  any  other  on  the 
continent,  stretching  in  a  solid  block  from  Lab- 
rador to  the  Rockies  and  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Pamlico  Sound  and  the  Cumberland  River  at 
least,  except  the  enclaves  of  Iroquois  in  and 
around  New  York  State,  and  of  Beothukan  in 
Newfoundland.  Outlving  tribes  were  the  Shaw- 
nee or  Shawano  to  the  south ;  and  to  the  west 
tfat;  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  which  clove  their 
way  through  the  heart  of  the  Sioux  across  the 
Missouri  and  into  the  Black  Hills  region,  and 
later  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  their  advance 
westward  being  checked  by  the  Shoshone  group. 
They  numbered  several  hundred  tribes,  or 
"villages,"  entirely  independent;  many,  in  which 
several  such  villages  were  grouped  together; 
and  several  confederacies  of  tribes  united  in  a 
loose  bond  for  mutual  aggression  or  defense, 
though  never  with  any  real  central  government 
The  chief  confederacies  were  the  Abnaki  or 
Abenaki  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick;  the 
Pennacook  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts ;  the 
Powhatan  of  Virginia  and  Maryland;  the 
Illinois  or  Jllini  of  that  region  and  adjacent 
Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Missouri;  the  Siksika 
(Blackfeet,  etc.)  of  northern  Montana  and 
adjacent  Canada;  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe, 
already  mentioned;  and  the  Sac  and  Fox,  first 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  then  in  northern 
Wisconsin.  (See  each  title).  Of  the  individual 
tribes,  the  most  important  remaining  were  the 
Micmac,  Amalecite,  Massachusetts,  Wampa- 
noag,  Narraganset,  Ninmuc,  Pequot,  Mohegan, 
Mohican,  Metoac  and  Wappingcr  on  the  NorlO 
Atlantic  coast;  Mimsi,  Leni-Lenape  or  I>el^- 
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ware,  Shawano,  Nanlicoke,  Conoy,  Mattamus- 
keet,  on  the  Soulh  Atlantic  coast;  Naecapi. 
Montagnais,  Aleonqum,  Ottawa,  Muskegon, 
Cree,  Ojibwa,  Misisaga,  Miami,  Piankisbaw, 
Kickapoo,  Pottawotomi,  Menomini,  in  the  in- 
terior; and  Atsina  in  the  West.  Tradition 
places  the  original  home  of  all  these  tribes  on 
the  North  Atlantic  coast 

From  their  being  the  first  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  English  settlers  in  Canada,  New  Eng- 
land, New  Vork,^  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  and 
the  history  of  English  settlement  for  two  cen- 
.turies  being  a  steady  record  of  fierce  conflict 
with  and  bloody  reprisals  from  and  on  them, 
more  is  known  of  their  minor  names  and  those 
of  their  great  chiefs  — Powhatan,  Opechancan- 
ough,  Philip,  Fontiac,  Tecumseb,  Black  Hawk, 
etc.—  than  of  any  others  except  the  Iroquois, 
and  their  languages  are  better  studied. 

Constant  wars  with  the  English,  French  and 
Dutch  colonists  depleted  their  numbers.  Filled 
at  first  v/ith  the  idea  of  freeing  the  soil  from 
the  whites,  they  afterward  degenerated  into 
mere  mercenaries,  fighting  on  either  side  for 
revenge  or  gain.  After  me  War  of  18)2,  in 
which  they  took  the  side  of  the  British,  the 
United  States  government  resolved  to  send 
them  as  far  west  as  possible.  After  1840  few 
oi  them  remained  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
Canada  they  were  not  removed  from  their 
homes,  but  were  limited  as  to  territory.  War 
and  disease  have  thinned  their  number  until 
only  about  43,000  remain  In  the  United  States, 
and  38,000  in  Canada;  there  are  a  few  hundred 
refugees  in  Mexico.  (See  Indians).  Consult 
Michelson,  Truman  'Classification  of  Algon- 
quian  Tribes'  in  'Twenty-eighth  Annual  Re- 
port' of  the  Bureau  of  Amencan  Ethnology. 

ALGONQUIN  (properly  ALGOHBKIN, 
"othersiders*),  a  once  powerful  Indian  tribe 
along  the  Ottawa  River  and  Lake  Nipissiog, 
Canada.  Decimated  by  the  Iroquois,  some  of 
them  with  other  Indian  waits  took  refuge  along 
the  Upper  Lakes  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Ottawas  (q.v.),  bringing  forth  the  greatest 
Indian  of  history,  the  mighty  Pontiac  (q.vj  ; 
others  kept  their  name  and  were  protected  by 
the  French  in  mission  villages.  It  was  French 
mis^onaries  who  discovered  almost  at  their 
first  coming  that  the  Algonquin  language  was  a 
type  common  to  what  is  now  called  the  Algon- 
quian  stock.  The  chief  body  of  the  remaining 
tribe  numbers  nearly  1,000,  in  villages  of  Que- 
bec and  Ontario ;  about  250  more  are  confed- 
erated with  the  Iroquois  at  Gibson,  Ont.,  and 
Lake  of  Two  Monntains,  Que. 

ALHAHA,  4l-a'm3,  Spain,  a  town  on  the 
Motril,  25  miles  souUiwest  of  the  town  of 
Granada.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  warm 
medicinal  (sulphur)  baths  and  drinking-waters, 
and  also  for  its  romantic  situation  between 
craggy  mountains.  The  principal  bath  was  a 
Moonsh  edifice,  the  smaller  was  circular  in 
form  and  probably  a  Roman  erection.  The  town 
was  thrown  completely  into  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake shock  in  18S4.  Washington  Irvinj;,  in 
his  'Chronicle  of  Granda,'  gives  a  spirited 
account  of  the  taking  of  Alhama,  "the  key  of 
Granada,*  from  the  Moors,  by  Rodrigo  Ponce 
de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadii,  in  February  1482. 

ALHAHBRA  (Kelal-al-hamrah.  the  red 
castle),  the  citadel  of  Granada  when  that  city 
was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  empire  of 


the  Moors  in  Spain.  The  waU  whtcb  sur- 
rounded it  still  stands  flanked  by  many  tower^ 
and  has  a  circuit  of  two  and  oue-foorth  miles. 
Within  it  were  included  several  important 
buildings,  besides  dwelling-houses;  but  the 
building  to  which  the  celebrity  of  the 
site  is  due  is  the  Alcazar,  or  royal  palace 
of     the    kings     of     Granada,     seated    on     the 


historian.  The  erection  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  building  seems  to  have 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of 
the  14th  century.  It  consists  mainly  of  two 
oblong  rectangular  courts,  the  one  (which  was 
seriously  damaged,  if  not  ruined,  tw  fire  in  Sep- 
tember 1890),  called  the  court  of  the  Fish-pond 
or  of  the  Myrtles,  138  by  74  feet,  and  terminat- 
"■■"  "*  "•'  "orthem  end  m  an  apartment  35  feet 


centre  supported  by  12  lions.  An  exact 
repetition  of  this  court,  on  two-lhirds  of  the 
scale  of  the  original,  was  made  by  Mr,  Owen 
Jones  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  arcade,  with  small  pavilions  at  each  end, 
consisting  of  128  columns  supportinK  arches  of 
the  most  delicate  and  elaborate  finis^  still  very 
perfect  and  retaining  much  of  their  original 
beauty.  From  the  cnaracter  of  many  of  the 
arches  in  various  portions  of  the  ^ace  they 
are  most  appropriately  called  stalactitic.  Tliey 
are  formed  on  a  peculiar  system  witb  plaster 
bricks  of  various  forms  in  a  manner  universally 
adopted  in  the  buildings  of  the  'Moors.  The 
construction  of  the  arches  is  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity.  Over  the  columns,  which  are  of 
white  marble,  and  which  were  probably  ^Ided, 
are  bride  piers  carrying  rough  brick  arches; 
above  these  tiles  are  placed  di^^conally,  forming 
diamond- shaped  pen  work,  nuiiuDR  through 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  a  brest-summer 
of  timber  supporting  the  weif^t  above.  To 
these  rough  arches  are  attached  the  various 
enrichments,  and  against  the  tiles  are  placed  the 
perforated  plaster  ornaments  wbicb  give  a 
singularly  light  appearance  to  the  arches,  and 
create  beautiful  effects  from  the  rays  of  li^t 
cast  through  the  openings  on  the  wall  behind 
them.  Consult  Calvert,  'Granada  and  The  Al- 
hambra'    (1900). 

ALHAHBRA,  Cal..  dty  in  Los  Angeles 
County  10  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the 
Santa  Fi,  Southern  Pacific  and  other  railroads. 
It  is  a  residential  city  with  few  industries. 
Here  are  located  the  Agnes  Hill-Runkle  School 
of  Music  and  the  San  Gabriel  Church,  founded 
by  the  Franciscans  in  1771.  A  religious  play, 
similar  in  many  reelects  to  the  Pasnon  Play 
at  Oberammergau,  is  regularly  produced  here. 
Pop.  8,000. 

ALHAMBRA,  Order  of  the.  a  Catholk 
social  society  or  fraternity  organized  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  in  190S.  None  but  practical 
Catholics  are  admitted  to  membership,  and  to 
this  end  only  third  degree  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, in  good  standing  in  that  order,  were  made 
eligible.  The  purposes  of  the  order  are  the 
promotion  of  such  social  and  intcllecttul  inter- 
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course  among  its  members  as  shall  be  desirable 
and  proper  and  the  cslablishment  of  a  fund 
for  the  preservation  of  American  Catholic  his- 
torical places.  The  governing  body  of  the 
order  is  the  Supreme  Divan,  composed  of  the 
six  onginal  incorporators,  the  supreme  officers, 
and  the  grand  commander  and  one  representa- 
tive from  each  caravan,  as  the  subordinate 
bodies  are  called-  The  Supreme  Divan  meets 
biennially  in  different  cities,  for  the  election 
of  a  supreme  commander,  vice-supreme  com- 
mander, supreme  scribe,  supreme  chamberlain, 
supreme  captain  of  the  boc^guard,  etc.  Cara- 
vans must  hold  at  least  four  meetings  a  year 
in  their  local  alcazar.  The  emblem  of  the  order 
is  the  red  tower  of  Castile  surmounting  the 
Crescent  of  the  Saracen,  typifying  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Mohammcoanian.  The 
order  now  has  caravans  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Can- 
ton, Ohio;  Boston,  Mass.;  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.; 
Augusta.  Ga.;  Middletown,  Conn.;  Newark,  N. 
}.;  Jersey  City,  N.  I.;  Chicago,  111,;  Cincimiati, 
Ohio;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C; 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Stamford, 
Conn.^  Baltimore,  Md.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Elmlia,  N.  Y. ;  Butte,  MonL; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Empire,  Panama  Canal  Zone 
and  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ALHAMBRA,  The,  by  Washington  JrvioK 
(1832.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  rearranged, 
1S52).  This  Spanish  Sketch-Book  grew  out  of 
the  experiences  and  studies  of  Irving  while  an 
actual  resident  in  the  old  royal  palace  of  the 
Moors  at  Granada.  Many  of  the  40  sketches 
have  their  foundation  only  in  the  author's 
lancy,  but  odiers  are  veritable  history. 

ALI,  4le,  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mo- 
hammed, the  first  of  his  converts,  and  the 
bravest  and  most  faithful  of  his  adherents;  b. 
602;  d.  661.  He  married  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  the  pronhet,  but  after  the  death  of  Moham- 
med (632)  his  claims  to  the  caliphate  were  set 
aside  in  favor  successively  of  Abu-Bekr,  Omar 
and  Odiman.  On  the  assassination  of  OAman, 
in  656  A.D.,  he  became  caliph,  and  after  a  series 
of  struggles  with  his  opponents,  inchiding  Aye- 
^a,  widow  of  Mohammed,  finally  lost  his  life 
by  assassination  at  Kufa.  A  Mohammedan 
schism  arose  after  his  death,  and  has  produced 
two  sects.  One  sect,  called  the  Shiites,  put  All 
on  a  level  with  Mohammed,  and  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  three  caliphs  who  preceded  All. 


ALI,  pasha  of  Yanina,  commonly  styled 
Ali  Pasha,  a  bold  and  able,  but  ferocious  and 
utterly  unscrupulous,  Albanian;  b.  1741,  son  of 
an  Aittanian  chief  who  was  deprived  of  his  ter- 
ritories by  rapacious  neighbors.  By  his  enter- 
prise and  success  and  entire  want  of  scruple  he 
got  possession  oF  more  than  his  father  had  lost, 
making  himself  master  of  a  large  part  of  Al- 
bania, including  Yanina,  which  the  Forte  sanc- 
tioned his  holding,  with  the  title  of  ^asha.  As 
a  ruler  he  displayed  excellent  qualities,  putting 
an  end  to  brigandage  and  anarchy,  making 
roads,  and  encouraging  commerce.  He  ex- 
tended his  sway  by  subduing  the  brave  Suliotes 
of  Epirus,  whom  he  conquered  in  1803  after  a 
three  years'  war.  Aiming  at  independent  sover- 
eignty, he  intrigued  alternately  with  England, 
France  and  Russia.    Latterly  he  was  almost 


of  the  Porte,  which  at  length  de- 
termined to  out  an  end  to  his  power;  and  in 
1820  Sultan  Mahmoud  pronounced  his  deposi- 
tion. Ali  resisted  several  pashas  who  were  sent 
to  carry  out  this  decision,  only  surrendering  at 
last  in  1822  on  receiving  assurances  that  life  and 
property  should  be  granted  him.  Faith  was  not 
kept  with  him,  however;  he  was  killed  and  his 
head  cut  ofF  and  conveyed  to  Constantinople 
while  his  treasures  were  seiied  by  the  Porte, 

ALI  BABA,  the  principal  figure  in  the 
famous  'Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments'  tale 
of  'Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.'  He  over- 
hears the  thieves  opening  the  door  of  their 
cavern  by  the  use  of  the  magic  words  °^Open 
sesame.*  He  does  the  same  in  their  absence 
and  appropriates  as  much  of  their  wealth  as  he 
can  carry.  CassiiiL  his  brother,  enters  the  cave 
later,  but  having  Forgotten  the  magic  word  is 
presently  found  by  the  robbers  and  killed.  They 
make  an  attempt  to  slay  Ali  Baba,  but  are 
defeated  by  the  slave  Morgiana,  who  pours  boil- 
ing oil  in  the  jars  in  which  the  robbers  are 
hidden. 

ALI  BEY,  ^yptian  ruler:  b.  in  the  Cau- 
casus in  1728,  was  taken  to  Cairo  and  sold  as 
a  slave,  but  having  entered  the  force  of  the 
Mamelukes  and  attained  the  first  dignity  amoi% 
(hero,  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  virtually 
governor  of  Egypt.  He  now  refused  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  to  the  Porte  and  coined  money 
in  his  own  name.  In  1769  he  took  advantage 
of  a  war  in  which  the  Porte  was  then  engaged 
whh  RvLSsia,  to  endeavor  to  add  Syria  and 
Palestine  to  bia  Egyptian  dominion,  and  in  this 
he  had  aiD«>st  succeeded  when  the  defection 
of  his  own  adopted  son  Mohanmied  Bey  drove 
him  from  E^ypt.  Joining  his  ally  Sheikh 
Daher  in  Syna,  he  still  pursued  bis  plans  of 
conquest  with  remarkable  success,  till  in  1773 
he  was  induced  to  make  the  attempt  to  recover 
Elgypt  with  insufficient  means.  In  a  battle  near 
Cairo  his  army  was  completely  defeated  and 
he  himself  taken  prisoner,  dying  a  few  days 
afterward  either  of  his  wounds  or  by  poison. 

ALI  FBRROUGH  BEY,  a'le-f^r'ro-ba', 
Turkic  (fiplomatistr  b.  Constantinople  1865. 
After  serving  as  secretary  of  embas^  at  Pali^ 
London  and  Bucharest,  as  well  as  councillor  ot 
embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  post  of  minister- plenipotentiary  and  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  the  United  States.  Besides 
histories  of  Arabia  and  Turkey  he  has  pub- 
lished 'Public  and  Private  International  Law.* 
In  1901  he  was  recalled  from  his  post  at  Wash- 

ALIAOA,  !i1e-a'g3,  Philippines,  town  of 
Luzon,  province  of  Nueva  Ecija,  70  miles  north- 
west of  Manila,  Situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
between  the  Pampanga  Chico  and  the  Pam- 
panga  Grande  rivers;  the  inhabitants  engage 
in  me  cultivation  of  rice,  tobacco,  sugar  cane 
and  com.     Pop.  12,000, 

ALIAS,  in  law,  a  term  used  to  indicate  the 
names  under  which  a  person  who  attempts  to 
conceal  his  true  name  is  ascertained  to  have 
passed  during  the  successive  stages  of  his 
career.  An  alias  writ  is  a  writ  issued  where 
one  of  the  same  kind  has  been  issued  before  in 
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where  at  the  time  when  the  breach  of  the  law 
occurred.  If  he  substantiate  this,  he  is  said 
to  prove  an  alibi.  In  Scotland  the  defendant 
must  give  notice  of  a  special  defense  of  alibi, 
statine  where  he  was  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitied.  In  England  and  the  United  States  this 
notice  is  not  required.  If  the  accused  can  make 
it  appear  that  at  the  time  when  the  crime 
charged  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  (it 
being  of  a  nature  to  require  his  personal  pres- 
ence) he  was  in  another  place,  his  innocence 
will  be  established,  because  of  the  obvious  im- 
possibility of  the  same  person  bring  in  two 
places  at  once.  This  species  of  defense  is  con- 
stantly resorted  to  in  trials  for  crime.  One 
of  the  principal  rules  in  the  application  of  this 
species  of  evidence  is  that  the  time  relied  on, 
and  in  which  the  value  of  the  evidence  mainly 
consists,  must  correspond  closely  with  the  time 
at  or  during  which  the  offense  is  proved  to  have 
been  committed.  If,  time  having  been  fixed  to 
a  particular  day,  hour  and  minute,  the  person 
accused  can  show  that  at  that  exact  time  he 
was  in  another  place,  hia  innocence  is  at  once 
made  apparent, 

ALICANTE,  Spain,  a  seaport  and  capital 
ol  the  province  of  Alicante;  the  ancient  Lucen- 
turn.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  850 
feet  high,  crowned  by  the  fort  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. It  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  exportine  wine,  fruit,  esparto  grass,  etc 
It  was  bombarded  in  1873  by  two  vessels  sent 
out  by  Cartagena  insurants.  Professor  Free- 
liian,  the  English  historian,  died  here  in  1892. 
An  American  consul  has  been  stationed  at  Ali- 
cante for  some  years.    Pop.  52,000. 

ALICATA,  4-le-ka't^,  or  LICATA,  IE- 
ki't?,  Sicily,  the  most  important  commercial 
town  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Salso,  24  miles  east  southeast  of  Girgenti,  with 
a  considerable  trade  in  sulphur,  grain,  wine,  oil, 
nuts,  almonds  and  soda.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  town  which  the  tyrant  Phintias  of  Acrogaa 
erected  and  named  after  himself  when  G<Ia 
was  destroyed  in  280.    Pop.  16,000. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WON- 
DERLAND (published  1865),  by  Charles  Lut- 


dau^ters  of  Dean  Liddell  —  one  of  them  the 
original  Alice — while  boatine  on  the  Thames 
near  Oxford.  Its  success  Ted  him  to  write 
'Through  ihe  Looking  Glass  and  What  Alice 
Found  There'  (1871).  Both  are  dream  talcs 
of  exquisite  nonsense.  The  earlier  is  the  looser 
and  more  desultory,  matching  the  incoherence 
of  dreams  and  the  inconsequential  narrative 
processes  of  a  child's  mind;  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  preferred  by  children.  The  later 
story  has  a  definite  structure,  following  the 
moves  of  a  chess-problem;  it  reiterates,  how- 
ever lightly,  that 

"Wcvenich  itufl 
A»  dresins  «re  mado  on;" 

and  it  employs  frequently  the  molif  of  topsy- 
turvydom,—  everything  in  Looking  Glass  Land 
being,  of  course,  the  reverse  of  ordinary  ex- 
perience. Though  <Wonderland,'  like  'The 
Looking  Glass  '  appeals  strongly  to  adults  as 
well  as  to  children,  yet  'The  Looking  Glass,* 
by  reason  of  the  traits  just  noted,  i5  lo  the 
mature  mind  more  openly  suggestive  of  philos- 


ophy and  satire.  In  the  Red  Queen's  topsy* 
turvey  remark,  'Now  here,  you  see,  it  takes 
all  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep  in  the  same 
place,*  children  see  only  admirable  fooling, 
while  their  elders  perceive,  besides,  a  keen  para- 
dox upon  the  hustling  society  of  to-day. 

In  Ihe  range  of  this  double  appeal  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  the  boolra.  'Wonder- 
land' excels,  perhaps,  in  invention  of  person- 
ages and  incidents  —  the  Duchess,  the  Oieshire 
C^t,  the  Mock-Turtle  the  Mad  Tea-Party,  the 
Lobster  Quadrille,  and  the  Trial  — the  last  often 
dted  as  an  anticipation  of  the  Dreyfus  affair. 
'The  Looking  Glass*  probably  excels  in  the 
richer  and  more  sustained  nonsense  of  its 
verses— 'jabberwocky,'  'The  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter,'  'I  Sent  a  Message  to  the  Fish,'  and 
'Haddock's  Eyes';  but  it  can  match  its  White 
Knight  and  Humpty-Dumpty  against  any  of 
the  characters  in  'Wonderland.'  Both  books 
abound  in  jiarody;  the  present  generation  may 
need  a  reminder  that  Father  William  first  b<^■ 
longed  to  Soulhey,  and  that  Wordsworth's 
Leech 'Gatherer  is  the  original  of  the  Old  Man 
on  the  Gate.  Both  books  abound  in  puns  and 
verbal  quips ;  the  curriculum  of  Reeling  and 
Writhing,  Laughing  and  Grief,  Drawling, 
Stretching,  and  Fainting  in  Coils,  and  the  re- 
vised proverb  *Take  care  of  the  sense,  and 
the  sounds  will  take  care  of  themselves* 
('Wonderland')  are  household  words;  white 
human  speech  in  general  is  the  richer  by 
gaiumfihing,  frumious,  frabjous,  uffish,  chortle, 
and  the  other  "portmanteau  words*  of  'The 
Looking  Glass.' 

Though  each  volume  thus  has  its  excellences, 
the  two  mer^e  in  memory  intoasingle  'Alice.' 
The  illustrations  by  John  Tenniel  have  made 
the  "hard  words*  and  the  strange  creatures 
real;  no  artist  ever  shared  more  fully  with  an 
author  the  labor  and  the  success  of  creation. 
'Alice'  has  been  dramatized  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  German  —  'Jabber- 
wocky'  into  Latin  elegiacs  as  well.  Growing 
out  of  the  author's  delight  in  telling  stories  to 
children,  'Alice'  has  remained  to  delight  all 
the  young  in  heart,  has  placed  the  'sense  of 
nonsense"  second  only  to  the  sense  of  humor 
and  has  added  permanently  to  the  ^iety  of 
nations.  Consult  CoIIingwooiL  Stuart  Dodgson, 
'Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll'  (London 
and  New  York  1889). 

Samuel  L.  Wolff, 
Instructor   in   English    (Extension    Teaching), 
Columbia  Untversily. 

ALIEN.    See  Auens. 

ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  ACTS,  in 
American  political  history,  four  acts  passed  by 
the  Federalist  party  in  Congress  in  the  summer 
of  1798,  under  John  Adams,  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  first  nullification  pro- 
ceedings in  the  South  (sec  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions; Nullification;  Vibginia  Resolu- 
tions) and  one  of  the  causes  which  alienated 
enough  votes  from  the  Federalists  to  drive 
them  out  of  power  sooner  than  was  inevitable. 
(For  the  genesis  of  the  alien  acts  see  also 
American  Pahty).  The  embittered  exiles  who 
flocked  here  from  1790  on  were  doubly  ob- 
noxious to  the  Federalists ;  both  as  scurrilously 
offensive  joumaliil?;,  oftentimes,  and  as  hostile 
I  all  attempts  to  punish  France  for  her  wanton 
; —  —  Ainerican  commerce.     In  1797 
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the  House  was  Republican,  ihe  Senate  Federal- 
ist; the  latter  attempted  lo  pass  measures  for 
defense  against  France,  which  the  former 
steadily  voted  down.  At  length,  in  1798,  die 
publication  of  the  "X.  Y.  Z."  correspondence, 
showing-  the  rottenness  of  the  French  Directory, 
shametf  the  defenders  of  France  and  incensed 
the  moderates  into  supporting  the  Federalists, 
who,  having  now  a  majority  in  both  houses, 
iirst  enacted  three  laws  concerning  aliens: 
(!)  18  June,  making  the  residence  before  nat- 
uralitation  14  years  instead  of  five  and  the 
under  penalties,  and  entry  on  such  register  the 
only  proof  admitted  on  applying  for  natural- 
term  after  declaration  of  intentions  five  instead 
of  three ;  alien  enemies  not  to  be  allowed  nat- 
uralization; registration  of  all  aliens  on  arrival, 
itation.  (2)  25  June,  empowering-  the  Presi- 
dent for  two  years  to  order  out  of  the  country 
any  aliens  he  thougiit  datigerous  or  engaged  in 
conspiracies.  (3)  6  July,  legalizing  the  appre* 
hension  or  deportation  of  all  resident  aliens 
when  war  was  declared  avainst  the  United 
States.  These  acts  were  denoimced  by  the 
Republicans  on  three  grounds,  two  of  State 
ri^ts  and  one  general,  as  invading  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  States  to  permit  such 
immigration  as  they  chose  up  to  1808  (realty 
intended  to  apply  only  to  slaves)  ;  that  it  as- 
sumed national  powers  over  persons  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  States ;  and  that  it  violated 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  It  was  on  these 
points  that  Jeffersot)  and  Madison  drew  uj)  the 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  legislative  resolutions, 
the  former  of  which,  on  its  repetition  in  1799, 
named  nullification  as  the  proper  remedy. 
Second,  on  26  June,  Lloyd  of  Maryland  intro- 


Uphold  her  or  give  her  aid  or  comfort  guilty  of 
high  treason;  (2)  defining  treason;  (3)  impos- 
ing ^5,000  fine  and  six  months'  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  on  any  one  consi»ring  to  oppose 
or  impede  United  states  measures,  intimidate 
Unitea  States  officers,  stir  up  insurrection,  etc. ; 
<4)  imposing  a  line  of  not  over  $2,000  and  im- 
prisonment for  not  over  two  years  for  any  ut- 
terance or  writing  tending  to  justify  France  or 
to  defame  United  States  officials  as  hostile  to 
popular  liberties,  etc.  It  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  heavy  majority;  Ihe  House  made  important 
changes  in  it  and  passed  the  altered  bill  try  a 
scratch.  These  changes  were:  (1)  Canceling 
the  first  two  sections  altogether;  (2)  substi- 
tuting for  the  fourth,  the  publishing  or  printing 
any  false,  scandalous  or  malicious  writings  to 
bnng  the  government.  Congress  or  President 
into  contempt  or  disrepute,  excite  popular  hos- 
tility to  them,  incite  resistance  to  United  States 
laws  or  encourage  hostile  designs  against  the 
United  States,  etc.  To  these,  which  gave  Fed- 
eral judges  power  to  make  any  opposition  to 
the  ruling  party  a  felony.  Bayard  of  Delaware 
got  two  clauses  added  which  drew  their  teeth: 
the  first  maldng  (he  truth  a  good  defense  and 
juries  the  judges  of  the  fact ;  the  second  re- 
stricting the  term  of  operation  to  4  March 
1801  —  that  is,  till  a  new  administration  came 
in,  so  that  it  should  expire  with  the  Federalists 
if  they  went  out  and  the  Republicans  thus  lose 
the  ielal  of  repealine  it.  It  would  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  Alien  Acts,  which  affected 
only  a  tew  foreigners  and  no  internal  liberties, 
and  which  as   a    fact    remained   entirely   un- 


enforced, would  have  caused  Tittle  commotion 
in  the  Republican  party;  and  that  the  Sedition 
Act,  which  struck  at  all  liberty  of  free  speech 
or  publication,  and  was  contrary  to  the  very 
basis  of  free  government,  and  under  wliich  at 
least  six  prosecutions  and  most  scandalous  per- 
formances of  one  Federal  jud^e  took  place, 
would  have  provoked  almost  a  avil  war.  The 
facts  are  an  instructive  historical  lesson  against 
transferring  the  ideas  of  one  age  to  another. 
The  Republicans  disliked  the  use  of  prosecu- 
tions ui^er  the  Sedition  Act  as  a  party  weapon 
and  resented  Judge  Chase's  partisan  decisions; 
but  it  was  only  as  directed  against  themselves, 
not  as  against  dvil  liberty,  that  they  reprobated 
it, —  neither  party  had  attained  to  tiiat  ideal,— 
and  their  duef  rhetoric  and  defiance  was  di- 
rected against  the  harmless  acts  which  tried 
to  prevent  their  supporting  France.  It  was  in 
crystallizing  the  sfint  of  State  resistancie  to 
national  power  that  the  acts  have  their  main 
importance. 

ALIEN  PRIORIES,  the  name  ^ven  to 
cells  or  houses  erected  on  the  lands  belonging 
to  various  great  religious  houses  on  the  Con- 
tinent before  the  (Tonquest.  Certain  people 
were  appointed  to  livings  on  these  lands. 
Schools  were  maintained  at  the  priories  which 
grew  to  be  important  factors  in  the  mediwal 
system  of  elementary  education.  Thw  were 
finally  suppressed  in  1415  by  Henry  V,  when 
146  alien  priories  disappeared.  The  King  had 
intended  to  use  this  property  as  an  endowment 
of  a  college  at  Oxford,  out  his  death  prevented 
this;  and  Henry  VI  gave  some  of  the  property 
to  Eton,  Windsor  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  bulk  of  the  lands  was  appropriat- 
ed for  private  use.  Consult  Tanner,  'Notitia' 
(1744)  and  'Some  Account  of  the  Alien  Pri- 
ories* (1786),  which  contains  a  list  of  lands 
devoted  to  educational  uses. 

ALIENATION  OF  ESTATES,  com- 
prises anj'  method  whereby  estates  are  volun- 
tarily resigned  hy  one  and  accepted  by  another, 
whether  that  be  effected  by  sale,  gift,  marriage 
settlemenl  devise  or  other  transmission  of 
property  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties. 
2  Bl.  Com.,  I  287;  55  N.  J.  L.  417.  The  term 
alienation  is  particularly  applied  to  absolute 
conveyances  of  real  property.  I  N.  Y.  ago,  294. 
Alienations  by  deed  may  be  by  conveyances  at 
common  taw:  which  are  either  original  or  pri- 
mary, being  those  by  means  of  wliicn  the  benefit 
or  estate  is  created  or  first  arises;  or  derivative 
or  secondary  conveyances,  being  those  Iw  which 
the  benefit  or  estate  originally  created  is  en- 
larged, restrained,  transferred  or  extinguished; 
or  they  may  be  by  conveyances  under  the 
statute  of  uses.  The  original  conveyances  are 
the  following;  Feoffment,  gift,  grant,  tease,  ex- 
change, partition.  The  derivative  is  release, 
confirmation,  surrender,  assignment,  defeasance. 
Those  deriving  their  force  from  tlic  statute  of 
uses  are  covenants  to  stand  seized  to  uses,  f>ar- 
gain  and  sale,  lease  and  release,  deeds  to  lead 
or  declare  the  uses  of  other  more  direct  convey- 
ances, deeds  or  revocation  of  uses.  2  Bl.  Com. 
ch.  20;  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  600. 

ALIENIST,    See  Psychiatry. 

ALIENS,  ai'yinz.  An  alien  is  any  person 
to  whom  the  rights  of  citizenship  have  not  been 
granted  by  the  State  in  which  he  resides  or.so-  . 
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ioums.  Thou^  subject  to  the  iuriadictum  of 
the  State,  and  in  a  sense  clothed  with  its  na- 
tional character,  if  domiciled  therein,  aliens  ai« 
not,  in  a  political  sense,  members  of  the  State. 
A  distinction  is  made  between  domiciled  aliens 
or  those  who  have  established  a  residence  or  a 
house  of  trade  in  the  Slate  and  temporary  so- 
journers. Again  a  distinction  is  made  between 
alien  friends  and  alien  enemies,  the  latter  of 
whom  are  subjects  of  a  hostile  state.  In  time 
of  war  alien  enemies  are  placed  under  special 
restrictions  and  disabilities  to  which  other 
aliens  are  not  subject  Thus  thej^  are  fre- 
quently denied  the  privilege  of  bringing  actions 
in  the  courts;  sometimes  their  houses  of  trade 
are  placed  under  sequestration;  during  the  Eu- 
ropean War  of  1914-17  they  were  in  several 
belligerent  countries  interned  in  conccntrmtion 
camps  and  soroetimei  they  are  even  expelled  in 
a  body  as  liic  Italians  were  from  Turkey  dur- 
ing the  Turco-Italian  War  of  1911~12,  and  as 
the  Japanese  were  from  Manchuria  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  in  1904. 

Although  politically  members  of  a  foreign 
state  aliens  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the  lo- 
cal jurisdiction;  they  are  held  to  owe  the  State 
in  which  they  reside  a  local  and  temporary  al- 
legiance and  of  course  they  are  bound  to  obey 
the  laws  equally  with  citizens.  It  has  even 
been  held  that  they  may  be  prosecuted  for 
treason  ^unst  the  State  in  which  they  are 
domiciled  (Carlisle  v.  The  United  States,  16 
Wall.  147).  They  are  not  only  bound  to  obey 
the  local  laws,  but  they  may  be  required  to 
i^re  in  the  public  burdens  equally  with  citi- 
lens.  It  has  been  held  in  the  United  States 
that  they  may  be  called  on  to  aid  in  the  local 
defense,  although  they  are  not  liable  to  con- 
scription in  the  regular  army.  But  during  the 
Civil  War  all  aliens  who  had  declared  their  iu' 
tention  of  becoming  citiiens  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  had  exercised  any  political 
franchise  were  declared  to  be  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Draft  Act,  unless  they  left  the 
country  within  65  days.  Being  subject  to  cer- 
tain obligations  and  duties  aliens  are  equally 
entitled  to  certain  rights  and  privileges,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  ri^t  to  pro- 
tection in  their  persons  and  property.  Most 
countries,  in  fact,  make  no  distinction  between 
aliens  and  citizens  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights  is  concerned;  but  everywhere  they 
are  subject  to  disabilities  in  respect  to  political 
privile^^es.  They  arc  generally  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  office,  al- 
though in  a  number  of  American  States  they 
may  vote  and  probably  also  hold  office,  if  th^ 
have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citi- 
zens.    See  Nationality. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  2  March  1907, 
they  are  entitled  lo  a  passport,  valid  for  sx 
months,  and  carrying  with  it  the  right  of  pro- 
tection V  the  United  States  goverament  pro- 
vided they  have  declared  their  intention  of  be- 
coiping  citizens  and  have  resided  in  the  United 
Slates  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

If  they  sustain  injuries  in  consequence  of 
riot,  mob  violence  or  insurrection  they  are 
in  the  same  position  as  citizens,  but  the  prin- 
ciple now  seems  established  that  if  they  have 
suffered  injuries  from  attacks  on  account  of 
their  nationality  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  under  an  obligation  to  indemnify  them 


their  famiUes,  especially  if  the  local  authori- 
s  were  remiss  in  affording  them  protection. 

is  true   that   the  United   States   government 


fact  paid  an  indemnity  in 
such  cases. 

Under  the  cotnmon  law,  aliens  were  once 
subject  to  many  dvil  as  well  as  political  disa- 
Inlities,  but  most  of  their  civil  disabilities  have 
been  removed  by  legislation.  Thus  at  com- 
mon law  an  alien  could  not  take  real  property 
by  descent,  although  he  might  acquire  it  by  pur- 
chase or  gift,  but  this  disability  was  removed 
in  England  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1870  and 
it  has  been  removed  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  most  of  the  American  States,  la  most 
of  tfaetiL  an  alien  tnaj;  now  acquire,  own  and 
oonvej'  tend  equally  with  citizens,  though  in  a 
few  States  the  coRunon-law  disability  still  re- 
mains. Some  States  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween resident  and  non-resident  aliens,  allow- 
ing the  farmer,  but  excluding  the  latter,  from 
owning  real  property;  others  make  a  similar 
distinction  between  aliens  who  have  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  and  tliose 
who  have  not.  In  the  Territories,  the  District 
of  Columt^  and  other  places  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  the  ownership 
of  lands  is  rt^n^lated  by  act  of  Congress,  and 
Congress  has  enacted  that  no  alien  or  forei^ 
corporation  shall  be  allowed  to  own  or  hold 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  no 
alien  who  has  not  declared  his  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  own 
land  in  any  of  the  Territories  unless  the  right 
has  been  granted  by  treaty. 

Where  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  for- 
eign countries,  allowing  their  dbzent  or  sub- 
jects to  bold  land  in  the  United  States  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  uniformly  held  that  the  treaty 
right  is  paramount  to  any  State  law  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding  the  general  ri^t  of  the 
States,  under  their  reserved  powers,  to  regulate 
the  ownership  and  disposition  of  property  with- 
in their  limit  (Chirac  v.  Ourac,  2  Wheat. 
249).  There  is,  however,  doubt  as  to  how  far 
the  States  may  go  in  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  alien  labor  when  their  lemslation  con- 
flicts with  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countiy  of  which  the  alien  affected  is  a 
subject.  But  It  has  recently  been  held  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  that  a  statute 
of  New  York  forbidding  the  employment  of 
aliens  on  the  public  works  of  the  State  was 
contrary  to  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy,  providing  that  Italian  subjects  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  should  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  was,  therefore,  null  and  void 
so  far  as  it  affected  Italian  laborers.  The  case 
is  now  (1917)  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Stales  for  final  determination. 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  California  have 
similar  laws  on  their  statute  books.  The  ques- 
tion whether  a  State  may  prohitut  or  restrict 
the  employment  of  aliens  in  private  as  well  as 
public  work  was  definitely  disposed  of  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1915. 
The  legislature  of  Arizona  had  passed  an  act 
forbidding  the  employment  in  any  work,  pub- 
lic or  private,  of  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
alien  labor.  The  governments  of  (>reat  Britain 
and  Italy  protested  diat  the  statute  wu  in  cov 
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traventton  of  treatieB  with  die  United  States 
and  the  Supreme  Court  so  held  and  declared 
(be  statute  null  and  void. 

The  sovereign  rig^t  of  every  Kovemment  to 
prohibil  or  restrict  the  admission  of  aliens  to 
Its  territory,  so  far  as  it  is  not  contrary  to 
treaty  stipulations,  is  well  established.  As  is 
well  known,  the  United  States  has  exercised 
the  power  of  total  exclusion  in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese  and  of  various  classes  on  the 
ground  of  the  public  safety,  health  or  morals, 
and  has  imposed  severe  and  numerous  restric- 
tions upon  the  coining  of  aliens  generally.    See 

lUUlCBATTOI*. 

Flowing  from  the  same  right  of  sovereignty 
is  the  right  of  expulsion  in  the  interest  of  self- 
protection.  In  earlier  times  this  right  was  re- 
sorted to  much  more  commonly  than  now.  Ex- 
cept in  times  of  war,  when  even  then  it  is 
rarely  exercised,  the  power  of  expulsion  is 
only  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  dangerous  or 
Otherwise  highly  objectionable  individuals.  In 
any  case  it  ^ould  not  be  exercised  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner  without  good  cause,  otherwise 
the  government  of  which  the  victim  is  a  sub- 
ject may  justly  prefer  a  claim  for  violation  of 
what  is  general^  admitted  to  be  a  well-settled 
right  of  aliens  under  international  law.  The 
individual  expelled  should  be  informed  of  the 
charge  against  him,  and  he  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  answer^  and  if  he  is  a  domiciled  alien 
he  should  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  dispose 
of  his  properly  or  wind  up  his  business  before 
leaving.  In  Europe  and  Latin  America  expul- 
^on  is  generally  an  administrative  act,  but  in 
the  United  States  the  President  has  no  such 
power,  except  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  during  war.  In  time  of  peace  he 
could  probably  exercise  such  power  only  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  Congress.  Between  1708 
and  1800.  when  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts 
were  in  force,  the  President  possessed  such 
IK>wer,  but  there  was  a  strong  popular  opposi- 
tion to  the  law,  and  they  were  speedily  repealed 
after  having  been  in  existence  two  years.  See 
also  Ali-kgiawce  ;  CmzENSHiP  iw  the  UwrrED 
States  ;   Inn ioation  ;   NATioNALrrv ;   Natur- 

AUZATIOM     Airo     NATtJRALIZATION    LaWS  !     SUT- 
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each  country  deciding  the  question  for 
and  being  guided  by  self-interest,  and  also  hj 
enemy  behavior.  In  ancient  times,  enemy  aliens 
were  killed ;  civilization  brought  detention, 
arrest  and  even  toleration  of  well-behaved 
enemies.  The  method  of  dealine  with  a  hostile 
alien  poputatiou  in  a  nation,  when  a  state  of 
war  exists,  !s  essentially  a  military  question,  to 
be  settled  by  military  authorities.  Wholesale 
iDterment  is  objectionable,  costly,  and  diverts 
necessary  guards  from  the  military  service. 
The  most  satisfactory  solution  is  wholesale 
and  immediate  repatriation.  The  objections 
are  the  difhcully  of  transportation  and  the 
repatriation   of   males  of   military  age.     The 


former  can  be  solved,  and  the  addition  of  a 
battalion  of  men  of  military  age  is  not  a 
great  advantage,  and  would  be  compensated  by 
the  release  of  guards.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
European  War  in  1914,  the  problem  for  Great 
Britian  and  German  differed,  because  there 
were  only  5,300  British  subjects  detained  in 
Germany,  while  there  were  27,200  Germans  of 
military  age  in  Great  Britain  aione,  besides  the 
great  numoer  of  German  aliens  in  the  overseas 
possessions.  No  satisfactory  basis  of  exchange 
was  discovered.  After  the  severing  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany  in  1917,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  Goitres 
25  July  1917,  to  return  aliens  of  draft  age  fc 
their  home  c — •— ~ 


ALIGARH,  afe'gar,  or  ALIGHUR,  In- 
dia, a  town  in  the  northwest  provinces,  cain- 
tal  of  the  executive  district  of  the  same  name, 
53  miles  north  of  Agra.  Aligarh  was  merely 
a  fortress,  the  town  beiiw;  Koil,  distant  about 
two  miles  and  connected  with  Aligarh  by  a 
beautiful  avenue.  It  was  formerly  of  import- 
ance and  was  one  of  Dowlet  Rao  Sindia's  prin- 
cipal depots  for  military  stores.  The  fort  was 
taken  in  1803  by  Lord  Lake,  Sindia's  com- 
mander. Perron  (a  Frenchman)  havii^  pre- 
viously surrendered,  and  the  whole  district  was 
then  added  to  the  British  possessions.  Since 
that  time  the  fort  has  been  much  improved, 
and  the  town  renamed  Ali^rh  has  become  the 
station  of  a  civil  and  judicial  establishment  and 
a  prosperous  industrial  and  trading  centre.  Pop. 
M,800. 

ALIUBNT.     See  Food;  Nutrition. 

ALIJdENTARY  TRACT,  or  GASTRO- 
INTESTINAL TRACT,  is  the  whole  digest- 
ive tract  in  animals  concerned  in  the  processes 
of  digestion  and  nutrition.  It  is  in  man  a  highly 
developed  and  differentiated  tube  or  canal  from 
25  to  30  feet  in  length  extending  from  the 
mouQi  to  its  posterior  end,  the  anus.  The  mouth 
opens  into  the  pharynx  and  this  in  turn  into 
the  esophagus,  a  muscular  tube  leading  into 
the  stomach.  This  is  a  dilated  and  pouchlike 
portion  of  the  canal.  From  the  stomach  the 
tube  is  narrowed  into  the  small  intestine, 
which  occupies  from  22  to  25  feet  in  length 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts  histologically 
distinguished  from  each  other.  These  di- 
visions are  the  duodenum,  jejunum  and  il- 
eum. The  ileum  opens  at  its  termination  into 
a  blind  sac,  the  cecum,  which  extends  down 
some  two  or  three  inches  from  the  juncture 
and  from  the  posterior  left  surface  of  which 
the  appendix  vermiformis  is  given  off.  The 
ascending  colon,  the  first  division  of  the  larRe 
intestine,  begins  here  and  passes  up  the  ri^t 
side  of  the  abdomen,  crosses  over  under  the 
liver  high  up  in  the  abdomen,  about  at  the  level 
of  the  umbilicus,  constituting  the  transverse 
colon.  This  turns  at  the  left  mto  the  descend- 
ing colon  which  passes  down  in  front  of  the 
left  posterior  abdominal  wall,  continues  into 
the  iliac  colon  which  in  turn  extends  to  the 
pelvic  colon.  This  forms  a  loop  in  the  true 
pelvis  and  at  its  distal  end  it  turns  sharjdy 
downward  to  form  the  rectum  which  bends 
with  a  forward  concavi^  and  ends  in  a  dilata- 
tion which  terminates  m  the  anal  canal,  the 
final  termination  of  the  alimentary  tract  ThU 
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is  about  an  inch  in  length  and  is  guarded  at 
its  external  opening  by  two  circular  muscles 
known   as   the   sphincters. 

The  number  of  accessofy  glands  and  organs 
that  empty  their  secretions  into  the  alimentary 
tract  is  very  great.  The  m^  important  are 
the  salivary  glands  in  the  mouth,  the  secretory 
elands  of  the  stomach,  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
the  secretions  of  which  enter  by  a  common 
duct  just  betow  the  stomach,  and  the  secretory 
glands  of  the  intestines. 

The  structure  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  tube  is  similar,  but  variations  in  function 
produce  some  modiflcatioiis  in  the  muscular 
coats.  In  general  there  is  a  layer  of  mucous 
membrane  on  the  interior  of  the  canal ;  this  is 
inded  by  a  supporting  framework  of  con- 
e  tissue,   and  is   furtlier  strengthened  by 


ACH,  For  the  more  complicated  chemical  proc- 
esses of  digestion,  the  work  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  see  Digestion  ;  Metabolism  ;  Nutbition. 
ALIMONY,  in  law,  the  allowance  awarded 
out  of  her  husband's  estate,  to  which  a  wife  is 
entitled  on  separation  or  divorce.  Jurisdiction 
in  this  matter  in  England  rested  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical court  until  1857,  when  it  was  con- 
ferred upon  a  court  of  divorce.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  vested  in  the  courts  of  equity. 
Alimony  may  be  granted  by  the  court  during 
litigation,  in  which  case  it  is  known  ai  pettdenfe 
lite  (during  the  suit)  ;  or  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  suit,  when  it  is  called  permanent.  The 
former  enables  the  wife  to  pursue  the  litigation, 
whether  proceedings  have  been  brought  1^  or 

r'nst  her.  The  amount  granted  lies  within 
discretion  of  the  court  and  depends  upon  a 
variety  of  considerations,  and  is  governed  by  no 
fixed  rules.  The  ability  of  the  husband  to  pay 
is  of  most  importance  in  determining  the 
amount,  and  in  estimating  his  ability  his  entire 
income  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  wheth- 
er derived  from  his  property  or  his  personal 
exertions.  So  far  as  any  general  rule  can  be 
drawn  from  the  decisions  and  practice  of  the 
courts,  the  proportion  of  the  joint  income  to  be 
awarded  for  permanent  alimony  is  said  to  range 
from  one-half  to  one-third,  while  in  case  of 
alimony  pending  suit  it  is  not  usual  to  allow 
more  than  one-fifth,  and  usually  a  smaller  pro- 
portion will  be  allowed  out  of  a  large  estate 
than  out  of  a  small  one.  Permanent  alimony  is 
a  periodical  allowance  awarded  to  the  wife  if 
the  termination  of  the  suit  is  favorable  to  her. 
By  a  writ  of  Me  exeat  (let  him  not  depart)  the 
court  can  prevent  the  husband  from  leaving  the 
State  without  leaving  sufhcient  security  for  pay- 
ment. The  writ  of  ne  exeat  has  been  expressly 
abolished  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
but  its  place  has  been  filled  in  almost  every 
instance  by  a  similar  procedure.  In  New  York 
a  system  of  arrest  and  bail  has  been  substituted 
for  the  writ.  If  the  husband  should  remove  to 
another  State  the  wife  can  enforce  her  claim  in 
the  Federal  courts.  See  Uahriagk  and  Divoice. 
ALIN,  itin,  Oscar  Josef,  Swedish  his- 
torian and  statesman:  b.  Falun,  22  Dec,  1846; 
d.  Upsala,  31  Dec.  1900,  In  1882  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  economy  at  Up- 
sala tfniversily  and  later  rector.  In  1838  he 
became  a  leading  member  in  the  first  chamber 
of  the  Riksdag.    His  fame  rests  on  his  histori- 


(Upsala  1872);  'Sveriges  Historia,  1511-1611' 
(Stoddwtffl  1884-87)  ;  <Den  svensk-nordc  Unio- 
men>   (Stocldiolm  1689-91). 

ALISMACEA,  the  water-plantain  family. 
Sagittaria  (arrowhead).  See  Asrowhead; 
Water  Plantain. 

ALIZARIN  ^from  alizari,  the  commercial 
name  of  madder  m  the  East),  a  substance  hav- 
ing the  fonnula  CuHiOi.(OH)i,  formerly  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  madder  {Kubia 
tinctoria),  but  now  artificially  produced  from 
coal-tar  and  the  refuse  from  the  distillation  of 
crude  petroleum.  It  is  used  as  a  dye,  for  pro- 
ducing the  color  known  as  'turkey  red*  Aliza- 
rin is  of  interest  to  the  chemist  not  only  on 
account  of  its  industrial  importance,  but  also 
because  it  was  the  first  vegetable  coloring  mat- 
ter to  be  produced  artificially;  and  the  year 
1868.  in  which  its  synthesis  was  effected  by  W. 
H.  Perkin,  therefore  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  industrial  chemistiy.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  alizarin,  anthracene  (CuHu)  is  £rst  pre- 
pared from  coal-tar,  and  by  oxidation  (which 
it  readily  undergoes  under  the  influence  of 
potassium  bichromate  or  other  oxidizing  aeent) 
IS  transformed  into  anthraquinone,  CuHtOi. 
The  next  step  is  to  stilphonate  the  substance  so 
formed.  Anthraquinone  is  remarkably  stable 
toward  sulphuric  acid,  but  combination  can  be 
effected  by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  and  a  solution  of  mono-  and  disulphonic 
acids  of  anthraquinone  is  the  result.  The  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  removed,  and  the  sul- 
phonic  acids  are  heated  with  caustic  potash  to 
about  JSO'  F.  The  mass  gradually  darkens  till 
it  becomes  almost  black,  at  which  stage  it  dis- 
solves In  water  with  the  formation  of  a  rich 
purple  solution,  from  which  alizarin  can  be  pre- 
cipitated in  abundance  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
Shuric  acid.  A  similar  process  was  also  devised 
ly  Perkin,  ia  which  the  first  step  is  the  forma- 
tion of  dichloranthracenc,  CiJIiCIi,  by  treating 
anthracene  with  chlorine.  Subsequent  treat- 
ment of  [his  body  with  sulphuric  acid  gives 
anthraquinone  disulphonic  acid,  CuHiOi 
(HSO.)..  This  is  fused  with  potash,  as  de- 
scribed above,  and  the  alitarin  precipitated  with 
sulphuric  acid  as  before.  Aathrapurpurin  is 
formed,  simultaneously  with  alizarin,  in  the 
processes  given  above.  Its  behavior  as  a  dye  is 
similar  to  Uat  of  alizarin,  but  it  gives  a  brighter 
red.  Pure  alizarin,  as  obtained  by  sublimation, 
crystalhzes  in  yellowish-red  crystals,  only 
slighll);  soluble  in  alcohol  or  water,  but  readily 
dissolving  in  alkalis,  Giemically,  alizarin  is 
known  as  dioxyanthraquinone, 

ALKAHEST,  The,  or  THE  HOUSE  OP 
CLASS  (<La  Recherche  de  M(>jo(tt»  —  The 
Search  for  the  Absolute),  is  a  striking  novel  to 
Honor6  de  Balzac.  The  central  character,  Bal- 
thazar Claes,  is  a  wealthy  chemist,  the  dream 
of  whose  life  is  to  solve  the  mystery  of  matter. 
Gradually  the  quest  becomes  a  fixed  idea,  tor 
which  money,  family,  health,  sani^,  are  sacri- 
ficed, and  Claes  dies  heart-broken  and  defeated. 
As  foils  to  him  stand  his  devoted  wife  and  his 
eldest  daughter  Marguerite,  noble  women,  the 
latter  one  of  the  finest  creations  of  Balzac's 
genius.  They  sympathize  sorrowfully  yet  ten- 
derly with  his  ideal,  and  bear  with  true  heroism 
Uie  misery  to  which  his  mad  course  ?••""*" 
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them.  The  story  belongs  to  that  series  o(  ih« 
Human  Comedy  known  as  'Philosophical 
Studies,*  and  appeared  in  1834. 

ALKALI  (from  the  Arabic,  al,  *the,>  and 
qaiiy,  "ashes"),  a  term  originally  nied  (or  the 
soluble  part  of  'pot-ashes/  but  since  extended 
to  include  the  hydrate  W  oxide  of  any  of  the 
metals  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  exsium  and 
mbidiuin,  or  of  the  radical  ammtmium.  The 
ailcalis  possess  strongly  basic  properties,  and 
(with  the  exception  of  ammonia)  rapidly  ab- 
sorb carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  wheq  moist, 
passing  into  the  form  of  carbonates,  Iney  are 
all  soluble  in  water,  and  nearly  all  of  their  com- 
potmds  are  also  soluble.  The  real  nature  of  the 
alkalis  was  first  conclusively  proved  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  when  in  1807  he  decomposed 
potash  and  soda  by  means  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent Alkalis  in  concentrated  solution  exert  a 
powerfully  corrosive  action  on  the  skin,  and 
even  in  very  dilute  solution  they  alter  the  color 
of  certain  vegetable  infusions  very  markedly. 
This  property  is  Otiliied  for  detecting  free  al- 
kalis in  solutions  under  examination,  strips  of 
tnbulous  paper  impregnated  with  red  infusion 
of  litmus  betug  moistened  with  the  fluid  to  be 
tested.  An  exceedingly  small  amount  of  free 
alkali  will  transform  Uie  red  color  to  a  blue. 
The  alkali  metals  are  all  monovalent.  The 
early  chemist  distinguished  another  class  of 
substances,  somewhat  resembling  the  alkalis,  as 
the  "alkaUne  earths.*  These  include  the  oxides 
of  calcium,  strontium  and  barium.  The  ^- 
kaline  earths  are  basic  in  nature,  and  dilTer 
from  the  alkalis  chiefly  in  being  less  soluble- 
Magnesium  is  sometimes  included  among  the 
alkaline  earths,  but  it  falls  more  naturally  into 
the  sine  group,     Sec  Soils. 

ALKALIMETRY,  that  branch  of  chemis- 
try which  treats  of  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  ailolis  present  iA  a  given  solution.  See 
Analysis,  Cbeuical. 

ALKALOIDS;  orsanic  bases,  forming  defi- 
nite salts  with  acids  and  resembline  in  some 
respects  the  metals  of  the  alkalis,  nence  the 
name.  A  number  of  basic  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds of  marked  physiological  action  and 
somewhat  analogous  in  their  diemical  composi' 
tion.  It  has  been  proposed  to  limit  the  word 
alkaloid  to  the  group  of  basic  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples found  in  pl^ts,  the  somewhat  similar 
bodies  found  in  animals  being  termed  ptomaines 
(q.v.)  and  leucomaines  (q.v.).  (See  Animal 
aLkaloids)  .  Some  even  class  as  alkaloids  a 
series  of  feebly  basic  compounds  prepared  syn- 
thetically from  the  anilines,  antipyrine,  etc. 
We  shall  here  consider  only  such  alkaloids  as 
are  basic  nitrogenous  principles,  products  of 
the  metabolism  of  plants. 

DisUibutioiL — Alkaloids  are  widely  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  plant  kingdom:  many  plants 
contain  them,  and  some  plants  contain  a  large 
number;  opium,  Papm/er  somitifemm,  for  in- 
stance, contains  a  doien  or  more  alkaloids.  The 
Citichona  family  also  contains  many.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  alkaloids  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
closely  related  in  their  chemical  structure.  Cer- 
tain plant  families  contain  many,  others  a  few 
or  none.  Most  of  the  alkaloids  are  found  in  the 
Dicotyledons,  a  few  only  are  found  in  the 
Monocotyledons,  Colchicum,  and  perhaps  some 
o£  the  Ltiiacex.  The  fungus  Amanita  mHscaria 
contains  the  deadly  alkaloid-  muscarine  (q.v.). 


The  PapaveraceiB,  Solanacett  and  Ranuncw-' 
lacia  are  particularly  rich  in  alkaloids.  The 
Leg»minosetE,  Rubiaceig,  and  Umbellifem  con- 
tain many,  while  the  large  families  of  the  Com- 
potita  and  Labialea  contam  very  few.  For  the 
most  part  similar  alkaloids  are  found  in  re- 
lated plants,  yet  a  few  widely  separated  plants 
contain  similar  alkaloids,  berberin  being  an 
example.  As  to  their  location  in  the  plants 
themselves,  alkaloids  are  found  mostly  in  the 
fruit  and  seeds;  many  are  found  in  the  barks, 
and  some  in  the  roots.  They  arc  formed  for 
the  most  part  in  the  actively  growing  portions' 
of  the  plant  and  are  probably  katabolic  products 
of  the  plant  metabolisni.  They  are  usually 
found  in  solutions  combined  with  some .  plant 
acid  in  the  cell  sap,  sometimes  dissolved  in  oils 
or  mucilage,  and  in  many  instances  arc  stored 
secretory  passages  in   the   plant.     As  ti~ 


xa  to  be  utilized  by  the  plant  as  a 
source  ot  energy  and  in  some  instances  are 
even  poisonous  to  the  plant  itself.  One  of  the 
services  they  perform  for  the  plant  is  to  aid 
it  in  the  struggle  for  existence  l^  being  poison- 
ous to  animals.  The  large  quantities  found  in 
seeds  is  evidence  of  the  support  of  this  view. 
For  the  most  part  alkaloids  are  solid,  non- 
volatile, crystalline  bodies,  a  few  being  liffuid 
and  volatile,  such  as  arecoline,  nicotine,  conim^ 
spartein.  The  former  contain  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen  and  oxygen.  The  three  latter 
liquid  alkaloids  contain  no  oxv^en  and  have  a 
marked  odor;  the  solid  alkaloids  possess  no 
odor.  With  few  exceptions  the  alkaloids  are 
insoluble    (or  soluble  with  great  difficulty)   in 

Chemically  the  alkaloids  are  divisible  into 
five  provisional  groups,  although  it  was  at  one 
time  held  that  only  those  booies  belonging  to 
the  Pyridine  group  should  be  considered  as  alka- 
loids.    These  groups  as  classed  h}|  Briihl  i 


dine  groups  which  contains  a  large  number,  pilo- 
carpine, pilocarpidine,  arecoline,  arecaine, 
coniine,  conydrine,  piperine,  nicotine,  atropine, 
hyoscamine,  cocaine,  pelletereine,  sparteine,  cys- 
tisine  and  others;  (3)  Quinoline  group  —  con- 
taining cinchonine,  quinine,  cinchonidine,  sto'ch- 
nine,  brucinc,  curarine,  and  others;  (4)  Ison 
group  —  containing  the  opium  alkaloids,  mor- 
phine, papaverine,  narcotine,  codeine,  thebaine, 
hydrocotarnire,  hydra  stine,  cannabine,  berber- 
ine,  corydaline;  (5)  alkaloids  of  undetermined  . 
relationship,  a  few  onl^  being  of  other  than 
chemical  interest,  et^otinire,  colchicine,  vera- 
trine,  cevadine,  jervine.  runijervinej  aspidos- 
permine,  yohimbine,  annalonine,  lupinine,  gel- 
scmine,  aconitine,  pseudoaconitine,  iapaconitine, 
delphinine,  emetine,  etc.  However,  many  alka- 
loids, the  structure  of  which  Is  well  known, 
such  as  caffeine,  theobromine,  muscarine,  etc., 
do  not  fit  into  this  scheme. 

The  internal  chemical  cottstniction  of  all  the 
alkaloids  is  extremely  complex;  for  many  it  is 
miknown.  Most  are  tertiary  bases;  a  few  are 
similar  to  the  secondary  amines  in  structure. 
Ammonia  bases  are  also  present  in  many. 
Many  alkaloids  acted  on  by  strong  alkalis  are 
broken  up  into  two  components,  a  basic  body 
and  a  nitrogen  free,  usually  aromatic  add. 
Most  of  the  alkaloids  react  similarly  to  oxidiz- 
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i'ng  agents;  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  potassium 
ferrocyanidc  and  potassium  permanganate  are 
tlie  most  active.  The  last  makes  an  eCRcienl 
chemical  antidote  for  many  o£  them.  A  few 
alkaloids  have  been  made  synthetically.  In  the 
making,  however,  a  related  base  has  been  neces' 

Physiologically  the  alkaloids  are  for  the  most 

Eart  very  active.  Some  have  veiy  little  action, 
erberine,  for  example,  while  acomtine  is  one  of 
the  most  toxic  of  substances.  Nearly  all  of 
_them  have  a  marked  affinity  for  nerve  struc- 
tures, on  which  a  few  have  markedly  poisonous 
action ;  some  of  them  attacking  the  sensory 
nervous  elements  more  particularly  (aconitine, 
'  cocaine)  ;  others  exerting  their  greatest  activity 
on  the  motor  nervous  structures,  sometimes  in 
the  muscle  plates  (coniine,  curarine)  causing 
paralysis ;  others  in  the  motor  cells  in  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  (strychnine). 
Still  others  exert  their  influence  on  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  brain   (morphine,  hyoscyamine) . 

HiBtory,— The  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  alkaloids  is  about  100  years  old.  Derosne 
of  Paris  first  isolated  from  opium  in  1803  a 
salt  *of  opium,*  as  he  termed  it.  This  was  a 
mixture  of  morphine  and  narcotine,  and  in  1806 
Sertumer,  a  pharmacist  of  Hanover,  first  defi- 
nitely discovered  morphine.  It  was  not  until 
1817,  however,  that  the  discovery  was  noticed. 
Following  this  in  rapid  succession  different 
alkaloids  were  isolated  —  narcotine  and  emetine, 
in  1817,  veratrine  and  strychnine,  in  1818,  bnj- 
cine  and  piperine,  in  1819,  caffeine,  cinchonine 
and  quinine,  in  1820,  and  by  1835  at  least  30 
alkaloids  were  known.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  more  than  200  known,  and  new  ones 
are  being  discovered  rapidly;  detailed  study  of 
more  important  alkaloids  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  heads.  See  Aniual  Alkaloids  ; 
Plants;  Poisons;  and  separate  articles  on  the 
more  important  alkaloids   under  their  special 

Bibliography.— 'Introduiione  alio  Studio 
degli  Alcaloidi,'  Icilio  Guareschi;  translated 
into  German  as  'Die  Alkaloide,'  by  Kuntz 
Krause,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  modem 
works.  Also  'La  Constitution  chimique  des 
alcaloides  v^itaux,  by  Am*  Pictet  (2d  ed. 
1897) ;  'Die  Pfianzen- Alkaloide,'  by  J.  W. 
Briihl  (1900).  For  studies  of  their  location  in 
plants,  consult  Rusby  &  Jellifle,  'Morphology 
and  Histology  of  Plants'  (1899,  with  bibliogra- 
phy). Consult  also  Frankel,  'Arineimittel  Syn- 
these';  Schmidt,  'Ueber  die  Erforschung  der 
Konstitution  und  die  Versuche  zur  Syn these 
wichtiger  Pflanien alkaloide'  (Stuttgart  1900); 
id.,  'Die  Alkaloidchemie  in  den  Tahren  1900-04' 
(ib.,  1904)  ;  id.,  'Die  Alkaloidchemie  in  den 
Jahren  1904-07'  (ib„  1911) ;  id,.  'Die  Alkaloid- 


ALKANST,  al-ka'net,  (1)  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Boraginaces,  cultivated 
sometimes  for  their  flowers.  The  evergreen 
alkanet  (Anchusa  stmpervirens)  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  is  cultivated  for  its  blue  flowers  and 
its  pleasant  verdure  in  winter.  Other  species 
are  common  as  flower  borders.  A.  tineloria  is 
KTOwn  in  the  Levant  and  the  south  of  France. 
It  is  cultivated  for  its  resinous  red  coloring 
matter.     (2)     A  red  coloring  matter  obtained 


from  the  roots  of  tfce  ordianet  herb  (Anclm^ 
tinctoria).  It  is  chiefly  used  to  impart  a  red 
color  to  cosmetics,  varnishes,  etc.  Benrine  is 
used  to  extract  it  from  the  roots,  the  bettzine  is 
then  evapontted,  leaving  a  thick  paste  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  other  organic  liquids,  but 
insoluble  in  water.  The  chemical  formula  for 
purified  alkanet  is  about  ChHhOi. 

AL-KHOWARAZHI,  al-koo'va-rfi'me. 
Arabian  mathematician  of  the  9th  century.  He 
was  the  librarian  of  AI-Mamun  at  Bagdad,  and 
also  worked  in  tiie  Bagdad  Oliservatory,  where 
he  carried  on  his  astronomical  and  mathemati- 
cal researches.  Among  his  writings  is  a  geo- 
graphical treatise,  'Rasm  Al-Ard,'  giving  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  all  places  mentioned. 
He  also  wrote  several  mathematical  treatises, 
including  one  on  Hindu  arithmetic,  and  'Al 
Jabr  wa'l  Muqabalah,'  discussing  the  quadratic 

auation  and  other  algebraic  problems^  both 
these  were  later  translated  into  Latin,  the 
latter  giving  algebra  itg  tame.  See  ALckntA, 
HiSTOBY  or  THE  Elements  of,  and  AsiTHiiEnc, 
HiSTOBT  or. 

ALKHAAK.  ilk-mar',  Metherlands,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  North  Holland ;  on  the 
North  Holland  Canal  and  20  miles  north  north- 
west of  Amsterdam,  It  is  regularly  built;  pub- 
lic walks  cover  the  site  of  its  former  ramparts, 
and  its  finest  public  buildings  are  the  15th-ceu- 
tury  church  ot  St,  Lawrence  and  a  richh'  detxt- 
rated  Gothic  :ownhouie.  It  has  manufactures 
of  salt,  sail-cloth,  etc.,  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  cattle,  com,  butter  and  cheese.  Among  in- 
teresting events  in  its  history  are  its  successful 
defttise  against  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1573,  tuid 
the  invention  of  damask-weaving'  by  a  dtiien, 
Paschier  Lammertyn,  in  1595,  To  the  west 
stood  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Egmont.    Pop. 
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ALKORAN.     See  Ko«ak. 

ALKYL,  die  radicals  of  the  alcohols  (for 
example,  methyl,  CHi;  ethyl,  OIL;  and  propyl, 
C.H,)  are  collectively  called  alkyls.  (See  Al- 
cohol). A  compound  of  an  alkyl  with  a  halo- 
gen is  called  an  atky^OfCcn ;  and  the  metallic 
alcoholates  are  frequently  called  alkoxida,  since 
they  may  be  regarded  as  double  oxides  of  a 
metal  and  an  alct^ol  radical 

<ALL  POOLS'  ARGUUBNT,  in  British 
political  controversy:  Those  who  are  in  favor 
o£  tariff  reform  sometimes  argue  that  nearly 
every  other  country  in  the  world  has  adopted 
protection,  and  then  wind  up  with  the  question, 
•Are  tiiey  all  fools?» 

ALL  FOR  LOVE,  or  The  World  WeU 
LosL  Dryden  had  been  an  innovator  when  in 
1664  he  asked  that  "the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  rhyme*  be  added  to  serious  drama.  He  was 
an  innovator  again  when  he  finally  'disincum- 
bered  himself  from  rhyme*  with  the  ingenious 
words  *I  admire  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writ- 
ing, but  — I  love  Shakespeare.*  Nothing  at 
the  time  could  serve  Dryden's  purpose  so  well 
as  to  adapt  the  full  free  structure  of  Shakes- 
peare's 'Anthony  and  Qcopatra'  to  the  r^ular 
measures  demanded  by  Restoration  taste.  For 
his  day  there  was  notiiing  particularly  irrever- 
ent or  original  in  this.  Diyden  himself  had 
some  years  before  adapted  'The  Tempest,'  and 
many  others  had  been  adapted-jv  odier  men. 
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Such  an  underlakinR  was  to  be  judged  purely 
by  the  results.  Judging  by  these  standards  it 
must  be  confessed  that  *AH  For  Love'  was  a 
success.  Id  reducing  Shakespeare's  40  scenes 
to  five  acts  Diyden  Tost  the  epic  sweep  of  the 
original.  He  lost  as  well  the  impression  of  the 
tragic  pair  at  their  moment  of  greatness  and 
passion.  The  retrospective  method  gives  a 
tone  oi  plaintiveness  to  the  whole  composition. 
For  the  last  two  acts  the  author  seems  hard 
put  to  it  to  eke  out  the  action  and  does  so  by 
developing  a  motive  of  jealousy  below  the  levu 
of  the  rest  of  the  piece.  But  for  his  own  day 
at  any  rate  Dryden  makes  up  for  these  faults 
by  the  cxpertness  of  his  handling.  Ten  years 
are  compressed  in  one  final  day,  which  happens 
to  be  the  birthday  of  the  protagonist.  The 
characters  are  fit  mouthpieces  for  dignified 
speech  adorned  with  some  high  ornament.  'All 
for  Love'  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
1678  and  in  the  same  year  was  published  with 
a  preface  by  the  author.  According  to  Genest 
it  was  played  some  15  times  during  the  18th 
century,  the  part  of  Cleopatra  being  taken  by 
Nance  Oldfield,  Peg  Woffington,  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  It  is  last  mentioned  at  Bath  in  1818.  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  is  at  one  with  other  critics  in 
considering  it  Dryden's  finest  play.  Editions: 
Scott-Saintsbury  (8  vols.,  1882) ;  Saintsbury 
(ed.  <Mermaid  Series') ;  Noyes,  G.  R.  (1910) ; 
Strunk  (ed.  'Belles  Lettres'  Series,  1911). 
-     !ult_Dr  -    ■      —  ,..-.. 
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('Yale  Studies  in  English,'  No.  4);  Sf 
bury,  G.,  'Dryden*  (in  'English  Men  of  Letters 
Senes,'  1881);  'Cambridge  History  o£  English 
Literature.* 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson, 
Author  'The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Eng- 
land.' 

ALL  HALLOWS.  See  Aii  Saints'  Day. 
ALL  HALLOWS  COLLEGE,  Drumcon- 
dra,  Dublin,  Ireland.  The  foreign  missionary 
colle^  of  1^.11  Hallows,  as  its  name  implies, 
was  mstituted  for  the  exclusive  object  of  edii> 
catins  priests  for  the  foreign  missions,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  with  missionary  priests 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Gospel  had 
never  been  preached.  The  missionaries,  how* 
ever,  going  forth  from  its  halls,  were  to  have 
as  a  primary  claim  on  their  atlcnlion  the  spirit- 
ual needs,  to  speak  in  native  parlance,  of  the 
•Irish  of  the  dispersion,*  who,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  effects  of  bad  laws,  had  beeua  at  that  pe- 
riod to  emigrate  in  large  numbers  from  Ire- 
land. All  Hallows  was  founded  in  the  year 
1842  by  the  Rev.  John  Hand,  a  native  of  the 
diocese  of  Meath,  Ireland,  then  a  young  man, 
but  a  few  years  previously  ordained  at  May- 
nooth.  It  was  formally  opened  on  All  Saints' 
Day  of  that  year  vrith  only  one  student,  a  very 
small  beginning  indeed,  but  it  increased  in 
numbers  and  resources  till  it  is  now  probably 
one  of  the  greatest  foreign  missionary  colleges 
in  the  world  It  is  at  present,  and  has  been  tor 
some  time  past,  in  charge  of  the  Vincentian 
Fathers,  and  was  never  in  a  more  flourishinn 
condition.  It  shelters  within  its  walls  some  300 
Students,  all  destined  for  the  foreiftn  missions. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  Drumcondra,  one  o£ 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  on  a  demesne  of 
rich  land,  obtained  for  it  through  the  eFForts 


of  Daniel  O'Connell,  at  that  time  lord  mayor 
of  Dublin.  A  large  number  of  Catholic  priests 
in  the  United  States  received  their  philosophical 
and  theological  training  at  All  Hallows. 


March  1613)  while  the  piece  was  being  played 
destrojred  the  manuscript  Parts  of  the  drama 
were  incorporated  into  the  play  of  'Henry 
VIIL' 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAT,  or  BAHIA  DE 
TODOS  OS  SANTOS,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  state  of  Bahia,  Braiil,  in  lat.  13°  S.  and 
long.  39°  W.,  forming  an  excellent  natural 
harbor  37  miles  long  and  27  miles  broad.  It 
contains  several  islands,  the  lai^st  of  which, 
Itapasica,  is  18  miles  long  and  from  3  to  5 
miles  broad.  On  its  east  side  stands  the  port 
of  Bahia. 

ALL  SAINTS'  DAY,  a  festival  instituted 
by  Pope  Boniface  IV,  early  in  the  7th  century, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  transforming  the  Roman 
heathen  Pantheon  (the  present  Rotunda,  or 
Santa  Maria  de'  Martin)  into  a  Christian 
temple  or  church  and  consecrating  it  to  the 
Virgin  Uary  and  all  the  martyrs.  It  was  first 
made  a  feast  of  obligation  by  Gregory  IV  in 
835.  It  is  kept  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  by  churches  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England  on  I  November,  and  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  the  Sunday  after  Whitsunday.  It  is 
designed,  as  its  name  implies,  to  honor  all  de- 
parted saints  and  was  formerly  called  All- 
hallows,  in  many  American  churches  a  custom 
has  grown  up  of  making  the  Sunday  nearest 
1  November  the  occasion  of  a  service  in 
memory  of  those  who  have  died  during  the 
year.  A  chapel  in  St.  Peter's  in  honor  of  all 
the  saints  was  consecrated  by  Gregory  III  in 
731,  on  1  November,  and  from  this  local  cus- 
tom was  derived  the  universal  commemoration 
afterward  enjoined  on  the  entire  Church. 

ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OP 
HEN,  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Besant.  The 
famous  People's  Palace  of  East  London  had 
its  origin  in  this  story;  and  because  of  it  Be- 
sant was  knighted.  TTic  Story  concerns  chiefly 
two  characters  —  the  very  wealthy  orphan,  An- 
gela Messenger,  and  Harry  Goslett,  ward  of 
Lord  Joscclyn,  Uiss  Messenger,  after  grad- 
uating with  honors  at  Newnham,  resolves  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Stepney.  Green,  in  the  Whitechapel  region, 
where  she  owns  great  possessions.  To  indicate 
to  the  working  women  of  East  London  a  way 
of  escape  from  (he  meanness,  misery  and  pov- 
erty of  their  lives,  she  sets  up  among  them  a 
CD-operative  dressmaking  establishment,  sbe 
herself  living  with  her  work-girls.  Her  good- 
ness and  wealth  bring  happiness  to  many.  The 
bocde  ends  with  the  opening  of  the  People's 
Palace  and  with  the  heroine's  marriage  to 
Harry  Goslett 


chantry  where  prayers  might  be  offered  for  the 
souls  of  all  Christians,  especially  those  who 
fell  in  the  war  for  the  crown  of^  France,  and 
also  as  a  society  of  fellows  free  from  ihtjyirt  . 
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of  undergraduate  students.  Many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been. noted  in  history  and  law.  There 
are  now  50  fellows  and  two  Chichele  profes- 
sorships. Fellows  are  chosen  for  their  attain- 
ments in  law  and  history.  Blackstone,  Glad- 
stone, Jeremy  Taylor,  Sheldon,  Heber,  Salis- 
biuv  and  Curzon  have  been  enrolled  there.  The 
Codrington  Library  of  70,CXX)  volumes  is  one  of 
the  finest  law  libraries  in  England.  The  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  fellowships  was  fixed  by 
Statutes  which  came  into  operation  in  1882. 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY,  the  day  on  which  the 
Catholic  Church  commemorates  all  the  faithful 
deceased.  It  was  first  enjoined  in  998  by  Odilcu 
Abbot  of  Cluny,  on  the  monastic  order  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  and  soon  afterward 
came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Church  generally. 
It  is  observed  on  2  November.  Among  the 
early  Christians  the  names  of  the  deceased 
were  entered  on  the  diptychs,  or  lists,  used  at 
the  altar,  from  which  the  cleric  read  the  names 
of  those  for  whom  he  was  required  to  pray. 
In  the  6tb  century  the  Benedictines  commemo- 
rated their  departed  brethren  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  in  Spain  the  commemoration  took  place  on 
the  octave  of  Pentecost. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL  is 
one  of  Shakespeare's  best  comedies,  and  one  of 
the  plays  in  which  he  has  kept  closest  to  the 
origmal  from  which  he  derived  his  plot  and  yet 
has  Kiven  the  freest  rein  to  his  creative  fancy. 
In  the  first  volume  of  William  Payntcr's  'Pal- 
ace of  Pleasure,'  a  collection  of  short  stories 
in  the  assembling  of  which  the  author  has  laid 
under  contribution  ancient  and  modern  story- 
tellers, is  the  short  tale  'Giletta  of  Narbona,' 
borrowed  bodily  from  Boccaccio's  '  Decam- 
eron,' somewhat  to  the  disfigurement  of  the 
story  itself,  for  Paynter  was  anything  but  a 
master   of    English   prose.     "This    tale   Shakes- 

g;are  took  for  the  basis  of  'All's  Well  that 
nds  Well,'  which  was  probably  written  be- 
tween 1590  and  1600,  It  was  included  in  the 
folio  edition  of  1623;  but  it  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  have  originally  appeared  under  the 
title  of  'Love's  Labor  Won,'  as  a  companion 
piece  to  'Love's  Labor  Lost'  ;  for  a  Shakes- 
peare play  under  this  title  is  hsted  by  Meres  in 
1598|  with  accompanying  description  that  fits 
only  'All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.'  To  its 
meagre  incidents  Shakespeare  added  others  that 
give  the  plot  a  more  dramatic  cast;  and  he 
created  additional  characters  that  lend  it 
greater  vivacity  and  interest.  Some  of  these 
characters  are  altogether  the  work  of  hii  own 
imagination,  while  others  were  developed  from 
suggestions  in  the  original  story.  For  the 
Countess  Rotisillon,  the  Clown  Lavatch,  Parot- 
ic s,  the  braggart  and  coward.  Lord  La  fen, 
talkative  but  dear-headed,  Shakespeare  is  in  no 
way  indebted  to  Paynter;  and  these  arc  natu- 
rally the  best  characters  in  the  play,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  heroine,  Helena.  They 
stand  apart  from  the  others  as  special  crea- 
tions ;  are  active,  convincing,  pleasing  and 
lite-like. 

The  outline  of  the  plot  of  'All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well'  is  more  like  Boccaccio  than  Shakes- 
peare. Helena,  a  youns  gentlewoman  of  great 
beauty,  intelligence  and  wit,  who  is  protected 
by  the  Countess  Rousillon,  mother  of  Bertram, 
Count  of  Rousillon,  hero  of  the  play,  is  deeply 
in  love  with  Bertram,  who,  as  a  ward  of  the 


King,  is  summoned  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  his  mother  and  Helena  follow  him. 
Helena  cures  the  King  of  a  supposedly  incur- 
able malady  by  means  of  a  receipt  of  her  dead 
father,  a  famous  physician.  The  King  ofiers 
her  the  hand  of  any  of  his  young  unmarried 
courtiers;  and  she  CDOoscs  Bertram,  who  mar- 
ries her  at  his  sovereign's  command  but 
promptly  disowns  her  after  the  marriage,  tell- 
mg  her  that  he  will  never  see  her  again  until 
she  secures  possession  of  a  ring  he  wears  and 
has  a  child  by  him.  Helena  leaves  his  home, 
disguises  herself  as  a  young  Florentine  girl 
ana  is  invited  by  her  husband  to  his  room. 
where_  she  _  gets  possession  of  the  ring  ana 
complies  with  the  requirements  laid  down  by 
Bertram,  who,  finally  realizing  her  cleverness 
and  beauty,  falls  in  love  with  her ;  and  so  'All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well.' 

This  comedy,  though  well  constructed,  ex- 
cellently written  and  filled  with  well- drawn 
personz,  is  seldom  presented  in  modem  times 
on  account  of  the  objectionable  cluracter  of 
the  main  incidents  of  the  plot  It  is,  in  fact, 
superior  to  some  other  Shakespeare  plays 
which  are  not '  infrequently  seen  upon  the 
boards.  It  is  rich  in  comedy  and  characteriza- 
tion and  sparkles  with  wit  and  humor  not 
'iferior  to  Shakespeare's  best;  the  dialogue 


philosophical, 
sick  old  King,  the  amiable,  good-hearted  count- 
ess, the  clever  heroine,  the  strong-headed 
young  hero,  whose  chief  asset  is  his  abilihr  to 
fight;    the    comic   knave    Parolles;    old    Lord 


3  galaxy  of  star  characters  sufficient  for  several 
modern  comedies.  And  they  are  presented 
to  us  framed  with  a  bewildering  richness  of 
fine  rhetorical  passages. 

ALLACTITE,  a  mineral  found  in  Sweden, 
and  crystallizing  in  small  monoclinlc  prisms  or 
tablets  having  the  compo.Mtion  7MnO.  As.0..4HiO. 
Its  hardness  is  4,5  and  its  specific  gravity  about 
3.84,  It  exhibits  double  refraction  to  a  marlced 
degreej  and  varies  in  color  from  red  to  green, 
accordmg  to  the  direction  from  which  it  is 
viewed.  This  property  has  given  it  its  name, 
*allactite,*  being  derived  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  *to  change,*  The  variatnlity  in  color 
is  due  to  the  varying  absorption  of  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  rays  of  the  incident  light. 
See  Phyetcai.  Csystallockaphy. 

ALLAH,  In  Arabic,  the  name  of  God,  a 
word  compounded  of  the  article  aJ,  and  the 
word  Elak,  which  signifies  'the  Adored*  and 
*the  Adorable,*  and  synonymous  with  the  sin- 
gular of  the  Hebrew  word  Elohim.  Allah  akbar 
(God  is  great)   is  a  Mohammedan  war-cry. 

ALLAHABAD,  all^-ha-bad'  (from  AlUA. 
God;  abad,  abode;  the  'abode  of  God*),  India, 
an  ancient  city,  capital  of  a  division  ana  district 
of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of 
the  northwest  provinces,  72  miles  west  of 
Benares.  The  native  town  consists  largelj;  of 
mud  houses.  Its  English  suburb  of  Ouining- 
town  has  much  more  of  a  European  aspect 
Amons  the  remarkable  buildings  of  Allahabad 
are  a  large  triangular  fort,  occupying  a  point  of 
land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna;  the  Jumna  Musjid,  or  great  mosque; 
the  mausoleum  of  Khosru;  All  Saints'  Church; 
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the  Roman  Catfaolic  cathedral ;  the  Unir  Cen- 
tral CoUege,  founded  in  1874,  the  chief  educa- 
brmal  estaolishment  of  the  northwest  provinces; 
rhe  Mayo  Uemorial  and  town  halt.  Allahabad 
is  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  Hindu  pilgrims, 
who  come  Mrtly  to  visit  a  sacred  cave  under 
the  Chali  Saturn  temple  (whence  it  13  said 
there  is  a  subterranean  passage  to  Benares), 
but  chiefly  to  have  their  sins  washed  away  by 
bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  rivers  of 
Ganges  and  Jnmna  at  their  junctioii,  where 
believers  see  %  third  river,  the  Saraswati  (which 
is  in  rcali^  lost  in  the  sands  at  a  distance  of 
400  miles  from  Allahabad),  mingle  its  current 
with  those  of  the  other  two.  A  great  fair  held 
on  14  December  is  much  attended  by  pilgrims. 
There  are  few  manufactures.  Allahabad  forms 
a  jmiction  in  the  railway  system  between  Ben- 
pl  and  Central  India,  and  its  trade  is  rapidly 
uureuing.  In  the  mutiny  of  1857  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  serious  outbreak  and  massacre.  Pop. 
171,700.  The  division  of  Allahabad  contains  the 
districts  of  Cawnpur,  Futtehpur,  Hamirpur, 
Baoda,  Jhansi.  Jalaun,  LaJitpur  and  Allahabad. 
The  agriculture  of  the  division  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  a  canal  310  miles  long,  connecting 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  About  five-sixths 
of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation,  the  principal 
crops  being  rice,  pulse,  wheat,  tobacco,  etc, 

ALLAHANDA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
family  Apocynacea,  consisting  of  a  dozen  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Brarit  and  Central  America. 
Most  of  the  species  are  climlMng;  they  have 
entire,  bright  green,  whorled  leaves  and  large; 
terminal,  yellow  or  purple  flowers.  Because 
of  their  showv  flowers  they  are  much  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  in 
the  North  in  hothouses  and  in  the  South  out 
of  doors.  The  leaves  of  certain  spedes  have 
been  used  in  medicine  as  a  catha.rtic, 

ALLAN,  Sn  Hugh,  founder  of  the  Allan 
Line  of  steamships:  b.  Scotland,  29  Sept.  1810: 
d.  Edinbuivfa,  8  Dec.  1882.  A  clerk  with  ttmited 
education,  he  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1824,  was 
clerk  in  Montreal  stores,  became  captain  in  the 
rebellion  of  1837  and  in  1838  succeeded  his 
late  employer  as  a  partner  in  the  shipping  and 
ship-building  business.  In  1853  hu  firm  began 
building  iron  screw  steamships  and  their  nrst 
vessel,  the  Canadian,  made  its  first  voyage  in 
1855,  two  more  being  used  as  transports  in 
the  Crimean  War.  The  Allan  Line,  after  many 
disasters,  gained  a  permanent  footing  and  ha& 
been  a  large  element  in  developing  Canadian 
prosperity.  Sir  Hugh  was  one  of  the  projectors 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  prominent 
in  the  political  investigations  to  which  it  led 
He  was  a  director  in  banking  telegraph,  gold 
mining  and  other  large  business  enteipnses,  and 
was  knighted  in  1871. 

ALLAN,  Hatld,  American  danseuse :  b. 
Toronto.  At  four  years  of  age  she  removed  to 
San  Frandsca,  where  her  father  became  a 
natu rallied  American  dtizen.  She  took  a 
scholarship^  at  the  Cogswell  Polytechnic  College, 
San  Frandsco;  commenced  stu<h^ng  the  piano 
9A  the  age  of  five,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
as  a  pianist  at  12.  Soon  afterward  she 
went  to  Europe  to  continue  her  studies;  spent  . 
five  3rears  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  High 
School  of  Music  and  took  the  highest  diploma 
for  piano-playing.  Later,  she  abandoned  her 
intention  of  becoming  a  professional  musician. 


bang  to  represent  music  t>y  danang.  After 
much  fresh  study,  she  made  her  first  appearance 
as  a  dancer  before  an  invited  audience  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Vienna,  in  1902;  she 
was  h^hly  complimented  by  the  press.  Her 
first  public  appearance  took  place  at  the  Theatre 
MoTiere,  Brussels,  and  she  subse<]iient)y  per- 
formed at  Beriin,  Buda  Pesth,  Hamburg  and 
Paris,  at  alt  of  which  places  she  aroused  much 
enthusiasm.  In  1908  she  achieved  a  splendid 
success  in  London  in  <The  Vision  of  Sa1ome,> 
and  had  the  hcNior  of  dandng  before  Edward 
VII  and  Queen  Alexandra.  Subsequently  she 
appeared  successfully  in  New  York.  Consult 
her  autobiography. 

ALLAN,  Sir  WflliBra,  Scottish  artist:  b, 
1782:  d.  1850.  He  was  a  fellow  student  with 
Wilkie  in  Edinburgh,  afterward  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  London ;  then  went  to 
St,  Petersburg  and  remained  for  10  years  in 
the  Russian  dominions.  In  1814  he  returned  to 
Scotland  and  publicly  exhibited  his  pictures,  one 
of  which  ('Circassian  Captives')  made  his  rei>- 
ntation.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  histori- 
cal painting  and  produced  scenes  from  Scottish 
history  and  battle  scenes ;  among  them  two  pic- 
tures of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  one  from  the 
British,  the  other  from  the  French  position, 
and  delineating  the  actual  scene  and  the  inci- 
dents therein  taking  place  at  the  moment  chosen 
for  the  representation.  One  of  these  Waterloo 
pictures  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. He  traveled  extensively,  visiting  ItaV, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Spain  and  Barbary.  In 
1835  he  became  R.A.,  in  1838  president  of  the 
Scottish  Academy;  in  1842  he  was  knighted. 

ALLANITB,  a  mineral,  isomorphous  with 
epidote,  and  containing  rare  metals  of  the  Ce~ 
nnm  and  Yttrium  groups.  It  is  variable  in 
composition,  but  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  these 
metals,  combined  'with  aluminum,  iron  and  cal- 
dum.  It  occurs  in  Norway  and  Finland  and 
in  the  United  States  in  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  also  in  Canada. 
It  was  named  for  Thomas  Allan,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  described  it  in  1808.    (Also  called  orthite). 

ALLANTOIN,  a-lan'to-in,  a  substance 
found  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow,  in  the 
urine  of  sucking  calves,  in  the  leaf  buds  of  the 
maple  and  in  Oie  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut 
tree.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  cry»- 
talliies  in  monoclinic  prisms  having  the  formula 
CiHaN.Oi.  It  may  be  formed  by  treating  uric 
add  with  boilii^  water  and  PbOi.  Compounds 
of   ^lantoin  with   several  of  the  metals   are 

ALLAHTOIS,  a  structure  appearing  dur- 
ing the  early  development  of  vertebrate  anin^ls 
—  reptiles,  birds  and  manunalia.  It  is  largely 
made  up  of  blood-vessels  and,  espedall^  in 
birds,  attains  a  large  sixe.  It  forms  the  inner 
lining  to  the  shell,  and  may  thus  be  viewed  as 
the  surface  by  means  of  which  the  respiration 
of  the  embryo  is  carried  on.  In  mammalia  the 
allantois  is  not  so  largely  developed  as  in  birds 
and  it  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the 
placenu, 

ALLARD,  Mnrl«  Jtdcs  Pinl,  French  church 
historian :  b.  Rouen,  15  Sept.  1841 ;  d.  Senne- 
ville-sur-Mer,  4  Dec.  1916.    He  was  educateij  at 
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the  Institut  Join-Lambert,  near  Rouen;  was 
substitute  judge,  Rouen,  1872-83  and  from  1903 
to  1915  was  editor  of  Revue  des  questiom 
hittoriquei.  He  took  part  in  the  International 
Catholic  Scientific  Codrtcss  of  1888  and  1891 
at  Paris  and  that  of  1894  in  Brussels.  He  pub- 
lished ;  'Les  esclaves  chritiens  depuis  les  pre- 
miers temps  de  I'figlise  jusqu'  &  la  fin  de  U 
domination  romaine  en  Occident'  (1876) ; 
^L'art  chritien  sous  les  empereurs  paiens' 
(1S79)  ;  'Esclaves  serfs  et  mainmortables' 
(1884)  ;  'Histoire  des  pers^utions  dc  r&|^ise> 
(5  vols-j  1885-90);  'Paul  Lamache'  (1^3); 
<Le  Ginstianismc  et  I'Empire  romain'  (1897): 
•Saint  Basile>  (1898);  Oulieii  I'Apostat)  (3 
vols.,  1900);  'Dix  lemons  surlemartyre'  (190S); 
•Saint  Sidoine  ApoUinaire'  (1910)  ;  'Les  orig- 
ines  du  servage  en  France*  (1913).  He  was 
a  contributor  to  Cahrol's  'Dictionnaire  d'arche- 
ologie  chritienne  et  de  liturg^e' ;  d'AJis'  'Dic- 
tionnaire d'Apologdtique'  and  'The  Catholic 
Encyclopaedia.* 

ALLEGAN,  Mich.,  a  town  and  county-seat 
of  Allegan  County,  33  miles  south  of  Grand 
Rapids.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kalamazoo  Rivtr 
and  on  the  Qncinnati  N^  Lake  Shore  ft  U.  S, 
and  the  Fire  M.  railways.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  region,  and  a  large  dam  on  the  river 
a  few  miles  above  the  village  affords  valuable 
water  ^wer.  Among  its  industries  are  mills 
of  vanous  lands,  carriage  works,  furniture 
factories,  etc.  It  contains  a  Came^e  public 
Ubrary,  two  banks,  court  house,  city  hall  and 
pubUc  schools.  First  settled  in  1835.  The 
town  water  works  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  municipality.    Pop.  3,419. 

ALLEGANY.  N.  Y.,  village  of  Cattaraugus 
Coimty,  70  miles  southeast  of  Buffalo,  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  and  on  the  Erie  and  Penns^ 
vania  railroads.  It  has  important  oil  interests, 
contains  a  canning  factory,  several  cheese  fac- 
tories and  sawmills.  Saint  Elicabeth's  Acad- 
emy for  Girls  is  located  here,  also  the  Catholic 
college  and  seminary  of  Saint  B<Hiaventm'b 
founded  in  1859.  The  village  was  incorporated 
in  1905.    Pop  1,300. 

ALLEGATION  is  the  assertion,  declara- 
tion or  statement  by  a  party  of  what  he  can 
prove.  Under  the  reformed  method  of  proce- 
dure adopted  in  nearly  if  not  all  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  the  general  rule  that  the  allega- 
tions  in  the  pleadings  and  the  proof  must  corre- 
spond has  been  greatly  relaxed.  Under  our 
present  system  a  failure  to  prove  an  immaterial 
averment  cannot  in  general  be  a  material  vari- 
ance at  the  trial  and  will  be  disregarded.  If  the 
substance  of  the  issue  be  proved  it  is  sufficient 
If  a  contract,  for  instance,  agree  in  substance 
and  legal  effect  with  that  stated  in  the  opm- 
plaint,  the  variance  will  be  disregarded. 

ALLEGHANY  MOUNTAINS  or  ALLE- 
GHANY PLATEAU,  a  name  sometimes  used 
to  designate  the  entire  Appalachian  Mountain 
system,  but  more  properly  applied  to  theweslem 
range  of  this  system  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Vinfinia  and  Weaf  Virginia.  They  begin 
near  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  border  — 
the  Catskills  forming  a  northern  outlier  —  and 
extend  in  a  southwesterly  direction  into  West 
Virginia,  where  the  hne  of  elevations  is  con- 
tinued by  other  ranges  across  Tennessee.  In 
the  norlbem  part  the  mountains  have  an  ele- 


vation of  abont  2,000  feet  (over  4,000  feet  in  Ae 
Catskills),  but  they  gradually  increase  in  alb- 
tude  southward  untit  in  Virginia  they  rise  to 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Throughout  their  ex- 
tent they  present  a  remarkably  even  crest-line 
with  few  gaps  and  isolated  peaka.  On  the  east- 
ern side  the  Allef^ny  Front  or  Alleghany 
escarpment  is  an  abrupt  slope  overlookiDg  the 
Great  Valley,  a  depression  from  50  to  100  miles 
wide,  lying  between  the  •Front*  and  the  Blue 
Ridge.  On  the  west,  the  plateau  has  a  gentler 
bounding  slope.  The  range  forms  the  water- 
parting  Ifetween  the  streams  draining  into  the 
Atlanbc  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
former  receives  the  drainage  from  the  eastern 
slope  principally  through  the  Delaware,  Poto- 
mac and  James  rivers,  while  the  Ohio  River 
collects  most  of  the  waters  on  the  western  side. 
Except  at  the  eastern  edge,  where  the  rocks 
partake  of  the  folding  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  proper,  the  sediments  are  nearly 
horizontal  and  the  re^on  is  rather  a  deeply 
dusected  plateau  than  a  true  mountain  range. 
Limestone,  sandstones  and  conglomerates  are 
die  predmninant  formations  and  range  from 
tfie  Cambrian  to  the  Carboniferous  systems. 
Immense  coal-seams  occur  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  series.    See  Appalachians. 

ALLEGHENY,  Pa.    See  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE, 
tional  (Methodist  Episcopal) 
Meadville,  Pa.;  organized  1815  as  a  Presby- 
terian coIl«e  and  transferred  in  1833  to  the 
Methodist  Qmrch  under  an  agreement  that  it 
should  be  !:onducted  on  a  non-sectarian  basis. 
It  early  acquired  the  support  of  a  number  of 

Jrominent  men,  includii^  John  Adams,  Thomas 
effcrson,  James  Winthropand  William  Bentlcy, 
the  two  latter  making  it  the  gift  of  their  libra- 
ries. Bently  Hall  and  Ford  Memorial  Oiapel 
are  among  the  finest  buildings.  The  chief 
emphasis  is  placed  on  non-technical  cultural 
subjects  but  Were  are  also  courses  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  In  1914  there  were :  Instructors, 
22;  student^  418;  volumes  in  the  Lbraiy31fl00; 

f rounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $850,000;  pro- 
uctive  funds,  $648,750;  income,  $117446;  grad- 

ALLBGHENY  RIVER,  a  river  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York;  a  headstream  of  the 
Ohio.  It  rises  in  Potter  County,  Pa.,  and  joins 
the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg.  Among  its 
tributaries  are  French  Creek  and  Clarion  and 
Kiskiminitas  rivers.  Its  length  is  400  miles  and 
it  is  navigable  for  about  ISO  miles  above  Pitls- 

ALLEGIANCE.  Allegiance  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  obedience  or  service  which  one  person 
owes  to  another  or  to  the  state.  During  the 
feudal  age  those  who  held  lands  of  a  feudal 
lord  owed  him  allegiance ;  to-day,  however,  the 
alliance  of  the  individual  is  only  to  the  stale 
or  its  symbolic  head,  the  king.  The  obligation 
is  reciprocal,  that  is,  it  is  due  in  return  for  the 
protection  which  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  citi- 
zen, or  subject,  is  bound  to  afford  him.  The 
laws  of  most  states  require  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance as  a  condition  of  admission  to  dtiien- 
ship;  many  exact  a  similar  oath  of  persons  en- 
rolled in  the  military  and  naval  forces,  and 
some  require  it  of  persons  appointed  or  elected 
to  a  civil  office.  In  tunes  of  avil  war  an  oath  of 
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allegiance  is  usnally  required  of  insurgents  as 
a  cooditicn  of  acmesty  or  of  tbe  restoration  of 
thdr  civil  status.  Violation  of  the  oatfa  of 
all^iance  is  severdy  punished,  usually  with 
tbe  penalties  of  treason. 

Ordinarily  allegiance  is  an  obligation  oi 
ddzens  onb*.  but  in  the  United  States  it  is 
held  that  aliens  enjoying  as  they  do  the  protec- 
tioii  of  the  laws  tfwe  the  country  a  local  and 
temporary  allegiance  which  continues  during 
dieir  residence  and  for  violation  of  which  they 
are  liable  to  prosecution  for  treason  Mually 
with  citizens  (Carlisle  v.  The  United  States, 
16  WalL  147). 

The  doctrine  of  the  English  common  law 
was  that  of  indefeasible  aUegiance,  which  was 
also  the  theory  of  the  Roman  law,  exuere  patri- 
am  ntmo  potest,  according  to  which  the  individ- 
ual could  not  of  his  own  motion  throw  off  fais 
allegiance  and  take  up  another.  K>ncc  an 
English  subject,  always  an  Elnglish  subject,* 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  was 
the  theory  slated  in  an  aphorism.  The  earjy  ju- 
rists and  commentators  in  the  United  StatcE 
also  inclined  to  this  view  and  some  secretaries 
of  state  followed  this  opinion.  James  Buchanan, 
secretary  of  state  in  1S45,  however,  asserted 
it  to  be  an  unqualified  ri^t  of  the  citizen  to 
change  his  allegiance  at  will,  and  in  1868  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  aftinning  this  view.  This 
act  declared  it  to  be  an  inherent  right  of  all 
people  to  expatriate  themselves  whenever  they 
wished  and  to  assume  a  new  allegiance.  Two 
yean  later  the  British  Parliament  by  statute 
formally  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  indelible 
allegiance  and  declared  that  any  British  sub- 
ject not  under  disability  and  voluntarily  natural- 
ized in  3  foreign  state  should  cease  to  be  a 
British  subject.  The  great  majority  of  other 
states  likewise  have  abandoned  the  doctrine  of 
indeUble  allegiance  and  allowed  their  citizens 
or  subject  to  voluntarily  expatriate  themselves, 
although  some  of  them  attach  restrictions  to 
die    exercise   of   the   right.     Only   Russia   and 


Turkey  hold  to  the  old  rule  and  refuse  U 


reco^- 


E  l^ality  of  the  naturalization  of  their 
subjects  by  foreign  states,  unless  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign  has  been  previously  obtained. 
See  also  Citizenship  and  NATURALiZATiotr. 
James  W.  Gabnek. 

ALLEGORICAL  INTERPRETATION, 
or  ALLEGORISM,  a  method  used  in  the  in- 
l«rpr«Ulion  of  the  Scriptures.  The  method  in 
brief  is  to  take  a  plain  statement  and  attach  to 
it  a  symbolical  meaning.  Allegory  has  always 
been  largely  used.  The  Greek  writers  made 
use  of  it,  especially  Plato,  Homer  and  Hera- 
clitns.  Sometimes  tbe  sacred  writers  them- 
selves made  use  of  it,  thus  explaining  or  clari- 
fying a  fact  by  means  of  a  symbol 


1  the  allegory  of  the  poor  man's  pet  lamb 
to  enforce  his  lesson.  The  allegory  of  the  vine 
in  the  80th  psalm  is  another  example.  The 
finest  of  them  all  is  the  alle^ry  of  old  age 
contained  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes.  Early  Jewi^  writers  in  the  In- 
tertestamental  period  interpreted  the  Old  Testa- 
ment after  this  manner.  The  Jewish  group  of 
scholars  in  Alexandria  under  the  leadership  of 
Pbilo  adopted  this  method  to  the  exclusion  of 


all  others.  This  led  of  course  to  an  abuse  of 
the  method  and  the  production  of  interpreta- 
tions as  ridiculous  as  th^  were  Mlly.  llie 
apocryphal  'Book  of  Wisdom*  contains  some 
instances.  This  method  was  in  vogue  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  frequently  used 
it  The  allegories  of  the  sower,  the  vine  and 
the  branches,  and  the  door  are  fine  examples. 
Paul  uses  it  several  times  in  his  Epistles.  In 
Galatians  iv,  21,  be  uses  Hagar  and  Sarah, 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  in  an  allegorical  sense.  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  shows 
the  influence  of  the  same  method. 

In  post-apostolic  times  the  method  contin- 
ued. It  was  made  use  of  by  Qement  of  Alex- 
andria. Its  chief  exponent,  however,  was 
Origen,  the  great  allegoriser  of  all  time.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  poetical  temperament  and  a  vivid 
imagination,  he  utilized  every  possible  occasion 
for  making  an  allegory.  He  largely  influenced 
succeeding  commentators.  The  method  contin- 
ued to  be  popubr  through  the  Middle  Ages. 
Early  English  divines  made  use  of  it  Final^ 
the  method  seemed  to  concentrate  about  th« 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  types 
seeming  to  prefigure  tacts  in  the  New.  In 
1682  Benjamin  Keach  published  a  large  folio 
volume  in  which  he  explained  the  types  al!e- 
gorically.  Since  then  many  have  followed  in 
his  footsteps,  including  Samuel  Mather  of  New 
England  (1705).  As  Tate  as  1847  Patrick  Fair- 
baim  published  his  'Typology  of  the  Scrip- 
ture' in  two  volumes.  It  has  since  appeared 
in  many  subsequent  editions.  It  is  tbe  latest 
book  of  any  note  on  the  subject.  The  his- 
torical method  which  aims  scientifically  to  set 
at  the  exact  facts  has  now  entirely  superseded 
the  allegorical. 

By  the  allegorical  method  •history  is  not 
treated  as  an  allegory,  but  converted  into  alle- 
goiy,*  which  is  not  scientific  nor  in  accord 
with  modem  methods  of  treating  the  Scrip- 
tures. No  scholar  of  any  note  in  our  time 
places  much  dependence  upon  it.  Consult  Far- 
rar,  F.  W.,  'The  Histon"  of  Interpretation* 
(1885);  Gilbert,  G.  H.,  'Interpretation  of  the 
Bible'  (1908);  and  tbe  ariicle  'Allegory*  in 
Hastings'  ^Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible.' 

Sauuel  G.  AyRES, 
Garrett  Biblicid  Instiiute. 

ALLEGORY  (from  Greek  alio,  something 
else,  and  agareuem,  to  speak),  a  figurative 
'representation,  in  which  the  signs  (words  or 
forms)  signify  something  besides  their  literal 
or  direct  meaning,  each  meaning  being  com- 
plete in  itself.  In  rhetoric,  allegory  is  often 
but  a  continued  simile.  Parables  and  fables 
are  a  species  of  allegory;  for  example,  the 
beautiful  parable  in  one  of  the  tales  in  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'  in  which  the  three  religions, 
the  Mohammedan,  Jewish  and  (Hiristian.  are 
compared  to  three  similar  rings,  bequeathed  to 
three  brothers  by  their  father.  Sometimes 
whole  works  are  allcfj^orical,  as  'Reynard  the 
Fox,>  Spenser's  'Faene  Queene,*  and  Bunyan's 
'Pilgrim's  Progress.'  When  an  allegory  is 
thus  continued  through  long  works  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  its  success  that  not  only  the  alle- 
gorical meaning  should  be  appropriate,  but 
that  the  story  should  have  an  interest  of  its 
own  in  the  direct  meaning  apart  from  the  al- 
legorical signification.  There  was  a  time  wrfien 
every  poem  was  taken  as  an  allegoiy;  «vea 
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such  works  as  those  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  were 
tortured  from  their  true  meaninK  and  made  to 
pass  for  allegorical  fHCtures.  No  poet  has  made 
use  of  allegory  in  a  more  powerful  and  truly 
poetical  manner  than  the  great  Dante.  Allcr- 
gory  is  often  made  use  of  in  painting  and 
sculpture  as  well  as  in  literature. 

ALLEGRI,  *l-1a'gre,  Oregorio,  Italian 
composer  and  a  singer  in  the  papal  chapel,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  excellent  composers  of 
his  time:  b.  Rome  about  1580  (according  to 
others  IS90);  d.  there  1652.  His  <Miserere' 
has  particularly  distinguished  him.  It  is  even 
now  regularly  sung  during  Passion  Week  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.  Its  subject  is  the 
S7th  psalm  (which  in  the  Latin  version  be^ns 
with  the  word  Miserere)  and  is  composed  for 
two  choruses  in  five-  and  four-part  harmony. 
This  composition  was  once  esteemed  so  holy 
that  whoever  ventured_  to  transcribe  it  was 
liable  to  excommunication.  In  1770  Moiart, 
then  only  14  years  of  age,  disregarded  this  pro- 
hitntion,  and  after  two  hearings  made  a  correct 
copy  of  the  original. 

ALLEGRO,  al-la'gFo,  an  Italian  word  sig- 
nifying gay,  and  used  in  music  to  exoress  a 
more  or  less  quick  rate  of  movement  The  de- 
grees of  quickness  are  indicated  by  additional 
qualifying  words  or  by  derivatives  of  the  word 
allegro.  Thus  allegretto  or  poco  allegro  means 
rather  lively;  allegro  moderalo,  commodo, 
giusto,    moderately    quick;     allegro    maestoso, 

!|uick  but  with  dignity'  allegro  ossai  and  at- 
egro  molto,  very  quick;  allegro  con  brio  or 
con  fuoco,  with  fire  and  energy;  allegrissimo, 
with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Piu  allegro  is  a  di- 
rection to  play  or  smg  a  little  quicker.  Presto 
indicates  a  still  quicker  rate  than  allegro,  but 
(here  is  usually  also  this  difference  between  the 
presto  and  allegro  movements,  that  the  former 
demands  nothing  more  than  rapid  execution, 
while  the  latter  requires  to  be  performed  with 
expression  as  welt  as  quickness.  The  first 
movement  of  a  symphony  and  other  similar 
compositions  is  called  the  allegro.     See  Music 

ALLBINB,  Richard,  English  tlieologian: 
b.  Ditcheat,  Somerset,  1611 ;  d  Frome  Sclwood, 
22  E)ec  1681.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  en- 
tered the  ministry  and  was  for  a  time  his 
father's  assistant  in  the  ministry.  From  1641 
to  1662  he  was  rector  of  Batcombe  in  Somer- 
set The  passage  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
caused  him  to  be  ejected  and  afterward  he 
preached  wherever  he  could.  He  wrote  'Vin- 
diciae  Pietatis'  in  1663,  the  license  for  which 
was  at  first  refused  by  the  King's  printer, 
Roger  Norton,  who  on  reading  it  brought  back 
the  sheets  from  the  royal  kitchen,  whither  he 
had  sent  them  for  kindling,  and  issued  the 
.  work  from  his  own  shop.  For  this  Norton  was 
compelled  to  seek  pardon  on  his  knees  at  the 
council  table. 

ALLEMONTITE,  a  tin-white,  metallic 
mineral  regarded  as  a  native  alloy  of  arsenic 
and  antimony,  SbAsi-  It  usually  occurs  in 
fine-granular  or  mammillary  forms.  Its  hard- 
ness IS  3.5  and  specific  gravity  about  6.20.  It  is 
found  at  Allemont  in  France,  also  in  Bohemia 
and  Getina.ny. 

ALLEN,  Alexander  Viets  Oriswold,  Pro- 
testant theologian:  b.  Otis,  Mass..  4  May  1S41; 
d.  Boston,  Mass,,  1  July  1906.    He  was  grad- 


uated from  Kenyon  College,  OIno,  1862,  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminaty,  lS£i;  rector  St 
John's  EjHscopal  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
1865-67;  professor  of  chutdi  hiitorr,  Eniscopat 
Theological  School,  Cambridge,  1867-1908.  He 
wfote;  'Continnity  of  Cbriitiao  Thought' 
(1884);  <Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards>  {1889); 
'Religious  Progress'  C189J);  'Christian  insti- 
tutioDs'  (1897) ;  'Life  and  Letters  of  PhiUtps 
Brooks'   (1900). 

ALLEN,  Alfred,  American  author  and  play- 
wright: b.  Alfred.  N.  Y.,  8  April  1866.  He 
was  graduated  from  Alfred  University,  studied 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  Columbia  universi- 
ties and  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts  in  which  last  he  is  now  a  professor.  His 
plays  include  'Jack  the  Giant  KiUer,'  'A  Bur- 
glar Honeymoon,'  'Playmates'  and  'Head  of 
the  House';  all  of  which  have  been  produced 
on  the  stage.  His  novels  are:  'The  Heart  of 
Don  Vega,'  'Judge  Lynch,'  'The  Cup  of  Vic- 
tory'   (with  Richard  Hovey). 

ALLEN,  Charles  Grant  Blaitfinffie.  See 
Allen,  Grant. 

ALLEN,  (Charles  Herbert,  American  diplo- 
matist and  banker:  b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  15  April 
1848.  He  was  gradnated  at  Amherst  1869;  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Lowell;  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  legislature,  and  in  Ongress  in  1885-89; 
was  defeated  as  Republican  caadidate  lor  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  1891 ;  and  succeeded 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  assistant  secretary  of 
the  navy  in  May  1898.  On  the  passage  hy  Con- 
gress of  the  Porto  Rico  tariff  and  civil  gov- 
ernment bill,  in  April  1900,  the  President  ap- 
Sointed  him  the  first  civil  governor  of  Porto 
Lico;  he  resigned  July  1901.  He  retired  from 
public  life  in  1902  and  became  associated  with 
banking  and  allied  interests  in  New  Pork.  In 
1913  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Sugar   Refining  Company. 

ALLEN,  Ebenezer,  American  soldier :  b. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  17  Oct  1743;  d  26  March 
1606.  He  emigrated  to  Vermont  in  1771  and 
was  made  a  lieutenant  in  Col.  Seth  Warner's 
regiment  of  'Green  Mountain  Boys.*  In  1776 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  conventions  in  the 
New  Hampshire  grants^  and  in  1777  to  those 
which    declared    the    State    independent    and 


and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle 
of  Bennington ;  in  September  he  captured 
Mount  Dehaoce ;  and  he  took  50  prisoners 
among  the  troops  retreating  from  Ticonderoga. 
He  afterward  became  major  and  continued  to 
win  distinction  during  the  war.  He  lived  at 
Burlington  in  bis  later  years. 

ALLEN,  Edward  Patrick,  Roman  Catholic 
prelate:  b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  17  March  1853.  He 
bc^n  early  to  fit  himself  for  the  priesthood 
and  in  Tune  1878  was  graduated  from  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  Md.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1881  and  in  1884  be- 
came president  of  his  college.  In  January 
1897  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII  appointed  him 
bishop  of  Mobile,  and  on  the  16  May  following 
he  was  consecrated  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral 
by  Cardinal  (jibbons.  In  May  of  the  same  year 
he  was  installed  in  his  own  cathedral,  being 
the  5th  bishop  of  Uotale  to  bold  that  crfHce. 
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Under  his  care  the  diocese  has  prospered 
greatly  and  new  churches,  hospitals,  sdiools 
and  parishes  testify  to  the  bishop's  diligence. 
The  Catholic  populatian  of  the  diocese  in  1697 
was  17,000,  and  in  1913  it  had  risen  to  42,500. 

ALLBN,  BUtha  Hunt,  American  legislator 
and  diplomat:  b.  New  Salem,  Mass.,  2S  Jan. 
1804;  i  ijan.  1883.  Graduating  at  Williams 
CoUefj^  18&  he  became  a  lawyer  at  Brattlc- 
twro,  Vt.,  but  soon  removed  to  Bangor,  Me., 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Maine  legislature 
1834-41  and  speaker  in  1838.  He  was  elected 
representative  to  Congress  in  1841.  Removing 
to  Boston  in  1847,  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  in  1849.  Appointed  consul 
at  Honolulu  in  1852,  he  held  that  post  till  1856, 
and  thence  till  1876  was  chancellor,  minister  of 
finance  and  chief  justice  of  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom.  Several  times  during  that  period  and 
from  1876  onward  he  was  its  minister  to  the 
United  States  and  died  in  Washington,  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  corps. 

ALLEH,  Slinbcth  Akers  (Chaee),  Ameri- 
can po«t:  b.  Strang,  Me.,  9  Oct.  1832;  d  1911. 
She  was  married  to  1860  to  Paul  Akers,  the 
sculptor,  who  died  in  1861;  and  in  1865  to 
£.  M.  Allen  of  New  York.  Her  first  volume, 
'Forest  Buds,'  appeared  under  the  pen  name 
of  Florence  Percy  (1855).  Other  works  of 
hen  are :  'The  Silver  Bridge  and  Other 
Poenu>  (1866);  a  volume  of  'Poems'  (1666). 
which   contains    'Rock   Me   to   Sleep,   Mother* 

iher  authorship  of  this  popiilar  ballad,  once 
isputed,  is  proved  in  the  New  York  Times, 
27  May  1867) ;  'The  Hi^  Top  Sweeting  and 
Other  Poems'  (1891);  'The  Sunset  Song> 
(1902). 

ALLEN,  Bthan,  American  soldier ;  b. 
Utchfield,  Conn.,  10  Jan.  1737;  d.  Burlington, 
Vt.,  13  Feb.  1789.  About  1769  he  removed  to 
Bennington,  Vt.  The  Vermont  territory  had 
been  given  by  the  Crown  to  both  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  under  conflicting  grants ; 
and  when  the  dispute  was  settled  {1764)  in 
favor  of  New  York,  Governor  Wentworln  of 
New  Hampshire  had  already  granted  128 
townships  and  continued  to  grant  odiers  up  to 
the  Revolution.  New  York  at  once  proceeded 
to  regrant  the  same  territory,  bot  tile  indig- 
nant settlers  drove  out  the  surveyors,  applying 
the  "beech  seal"  (fresh-cut  rods)  to  enforce 
their  withdrawal.  The  Engfish  government  or- 
dered the  status  quo  to  be  respected  by  New 
York,  and  further  disorders  averted  by  grant' 
ing  only  ungrnnted  lands ;  the  New  Yorit  au- 
thorities continued  to  send  surveyors,  their 
grantees  persisted  in  attempting  to  take  pos- 
sesion of  their  lands,  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grantees  continued  to  eject  both  deputy 
sheriffs  and  claimants  by  armed  force  and  to 
chastise  them  besides.  Allen  at  once  took  part 
in  the  dispute  and  soon  became  a  leader:  an 
athletic  and  adventurous  giant,  he  was  now  in 
his  element.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  agent 
for  the  settlers  at  Albany,  where  thw  were  to 
plead  their  rights;  the  decision  went  against 
tbem,  and  a  fresh  attempt  being  made  to  en- 
force New  York  rij^its,  the  settlers  raised  a 
regiment  for  defense,  called  "Green  Mountain 
B^^*  of  which  Allen  was  made  colonel. 
Twyoo  of  New  York,  historically  more  renowned 
for  vanity  and  bad  temper  than  ability  or  atio- 


cess,  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw  and  offered 
£150  for  his  capture;  but  under  Allen,  Seth 
Warner  and  other  able  partisan  chiefs,  the 
settlers  held  New  York  at  bay.  Allen  in  1774 
answered  publications  in  defense  of  the  New 
York  claims  by  a  tract  defending  the  Vermont- 
ers,  reprinted  in  1779.  When  the  Revolutbn 
broke  out  Congress  ordered  Arnold  to  raise 
troops  and  seize  the  British  fortresses  on  the 
New  York  border;  but  the  Vermontcrs  fore- 
stalled them  by  collecting  a  force  of  "Green 
Mountain  Boys"  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  under  Allen's 
command,  which  on  10  May  1775  captured  Ti- 
condcroga  and  its  f^rrison  without  a  combat, 
and  shortly  after  Crown  Point  and  Skenes- 
borough  (Whitehall),  giving  them  a  mass  of 
stores  ana  the  command  of  Lake  (Hiamplain. 
This  action  moved  Congress  to  grant  them  the 
same  pay  as  Continental  so  Idlers,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  New  York  Assembly  to  employ  Ihcm 
in  the  army  under  their  own  officers.  Allen 
and  Warner  journeyed  thither  and  asked  ad- 
mittance to  th^  session;  and  after  some  grumb- 
ling over  receiving  proclaimed  felons,  a  heavy 
majority  voted  to  admit  Allen,  and  later  to 
raise  a  rej^ment  of  "Green  Mountain  Boys.* 
Allen  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  and  proposed 
an  invasion  of  Canada,  which  was  rejected.  He 
then  joined  Schuyler  s  army  as  a  Jolunteer, 
was  sent  on  secret  missions  to  Canada,  meet- 
ing on  the  last  one  Col.  John  Brown,  who 
agreed  to  join  him  in  an  invasion  of  Canada. 
Fort  (Thambty  was  captured ;  but  Brown  left 
Allen  in  the  lurch  at  the  attack  on  Montreal, 
and  Allen  was  taken  prisoner  25  September 
and  sent  to  England.  He  was  chained  and 
treated  with  great  severity,  but  after  some 
months  was  sent  to  Halifax,  N.  $.,  and  ex- 
changed 6  May  1778.  On  returning  to  Ver- 
mont he  was  appointed  commander  of  (he  mi- 
litia and  Congress  made  him  lieu  ten  ant -colonel 
in  the  regular  army.  The  old  land-grant  feud 
still  raged,  and  in  the  attempted  British  in- 
trigue (1780-83)  to  have  Vermont  annex  itself 
to  Canada  as  a  protection  against  New  York, 
Allen  paralyzed  British  military  action  by  pro- 
fession to  consider  a  bribe  for  favorable  ac- 
tion ;  later  he  was  charged  with  treason,  but 
the  charge  was  not  sustained.  He  settled  in 
BciuiingtDn  and  finally  in  Burlington,  where 
he  diecT  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  after  the  war  was  a  delegate  to  Congress, 
where  he  worked  for  the  admission  of  Vermont 
as  a  State,  which  it  had  been  by  self -proclama- 
tion since  1777.  It  was  not  till  1789,  however, 
that  New  York  waived  its  claims,  and  Allen 
did  not  live  to  see  the  result.  He  wrote  the 
story  of  his  captivity  (1779) ;  'Vindication 
of  the  Opposition  of  Vermont  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  York'  (1779)  ;  and  'Reason  the 
Only  Oracle  of  Man'  (1784),  being  a  deist  of 
the  Paine  stripe.  Consult  Sparks'  'Life'  (Bos- 
ton 1834) ;  and  Henry  Hail's  'Ethan  Allen' 
(New  York  1892). 

ALLEN,  Frederick  De  PoreM,  classical 
scholar:  b.  Oberiin,  Ohio,  1844;  d.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  4  Aug.  1897.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oberlui  Clollege  1863,  and  studied  at  Leiprig. 
From  1666  to  1880  he  held  professorships  in  the 
universities  of  Tennessee,  Cincinnati  and  Yale. 
In  1880  he  accepted  the  chair  of  classical 
pUkiloEy  at  Harvard^  holding  it  until  his  death. 
He  puMshcd  an  edition  of  Euripides'  'Uedea' 
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(1876),  <Remnants  of  Early  Latin>  (1880),  a 
re^Fi$ion  of  Hadlesr's  'Greek  Grammar'  (1884), 
and  'Greek  Versification  in  Inscriptions' 
(1880);  besides  contributing  many  papers  to 
classical  journals  and  editing  numerous  classics. 

ALLSN,  Fred  Hovey,  American  author 
and  Congregational  clergyman :  b.  Lyme,  N.  H., 
1  Oct.  184?  He  was  graduated  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  while  completiiig  a  uni- 
versity course  and  studied  art  abrgad.  Later 
he  became  pastor  at  Boston  and  Abington, 
Mass.,  and  editor  of  the  Suffolk  Coun^  Jour- 
nal, Boston,  and  a  lecturer  on  art.  He  has 
fublished:  'Modem  German  Masters'  (1885)  ; 
Recent  German  Art'  (1885);  'Great  Cathe- 
drals of  the  World'  (1886) ;  'Popular  History 
of  the  Reformation'  (1887)  ;  and  edited  numer- 
ous costly  art  works.  He  brought  to  America 
the  first  successful  photogravure  process,  made 
the  6rst  photogravure  plates  in  America  and  the 
first  book  from  American  made  plates.  The 
making  of  books  illustrated  by  American  made 
plates  printed  in  America  was  first  accom- 
plished by  an  American  since'  all  the  imported 
workmen  signally  failed  to  produce  either  plates 
or  printing. 

ALLEN,  Grant  (Charles  Grant  Blaik- 
riNDiE  Allen),  essayist,  novelist,  naturalist:  b. 
Kingston,  Canada,  24  Feb,  1848;  d.  London,  28 
Oct.  1899.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1871,  and  for  a  time  was  professor  of  logic  and 
philosophy  in  Jamaica,  out  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  England  Widely  known  as 
a  scientist  in  several  oepartments,  be  aimed  to 
popularize  science,  and  his  brilliant  style  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  success  in  this  respect. 
His  score  or  so  of  novels  and  works  of  light 
fiction  attained  great  popularity,  but  though 
entertaining  they  lave  only  an  ephemeral  value. 
His  outspoken  agnosticism  is  reflected  in  many 
of  his  writings.  In  science  his  chief  titles  are: 
'Physiological  Esthetics'  (1877);  'The  Color 
Sense'  (1879) :  'Evolutionist  at  Large'  (1881) ; 
•Flowers  and  Their  Pedigrees^  (l883) ; 
'Charles  Darwin'  (1885)  ;  'Force  and  Enerey* 
(1888) :  'Story  of  the  Plants'  (1895) ;  'Evolu- 
tion of  the  Idea  of  God'  (1897).  In  fiction 
the  following  were  most  widely  read :  'This 
Mortal  CoiP  (1888) ;  'The  Great  Taboo' 
(1890) ;  'The  Dutchess  of  Powysland'  (1892) ; 
'The  Woman  Who  Did'  (1896)  ;  'The  British 
Barbarians'  (1895);  'Under  Scaled  Orders' 
(1895). 

ALLEN,  Henry,  American  religious  en- 
thusiast: b.  Newport,  R-  I.,  14  June  1748;  d 
Northampton,  N.  H.,  2  Feb.  1784.  He  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  founded  the  sect 
known  as  ■Ailenites."  He  made  numerous  con- 
verts but  the  sect  dwindled  after  his  death.  He 
asserted  that  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall 
had  not  corporeal  bodies;  that  there  will  be 
no  resurrection  of  the  body;  that  men  arc  not 
bound  lo  follow  the  ordinances  of  the  Gosj)el; 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  wholly  m  a 
mystic  or  spiritual  sense.  He  was  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  published  some  •sermons  and 
hymns. 

ALLEN,  Henry  Watklns,  American  soldier 
and  public  officer :  b.  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va,,  29  April  1820;  d.  22  April  1866.  He  re- 
moved in  early  youth  to  Missouri,  w4iere  he 
was  sent  to  Marion  College;  he  subsequently 
became  a  teacher  in  Grand  Gulf,  Miss.,  studied 


law  and  entered  practice  tliere.  He  raised  a 
company  for  Houston's  Texas  war  against 
Mexico ;  and  after  the  war  was  over  resumed 
practice  and  was  sent  to  the  legislature  in  1846. 
Settling  in  Baton  Rouge,  be  was  elected  to  the 
Louisiana  legislature  in  1853.  In  1859  he  went 
to  Italy,  to  snare  her  stru^le  for  independence 
against  Austria ;  but  arriving  after  it  was  over, 
made  a  tour  of  Europe,  which  he  described  in 
'Travels  of  a  Sugar  Planter.'  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  his  absence.  He  was  one 
of  the  Southern  Whigs  who  joined  the  Demo- 
crats after  the  party  break-up  caused  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  At  the  opening  of  the 
war  he  was  commissioned  hy  the  Confederacy 
lieutenant-colonel ;    later    colonel    and   military 

SDvernor  at  Jackson.  He  was  wounded  at 
hilofa;  constructed  fortifications  at  Vicksburg; 
was  disabled  at  Baton  Rouge;  made  brigadiei^ 
general  September  1864 ;  and  shortly  after 
elected  governor  of  Louisiana.  He  was  a 
vigorous  and  efficient  magistrate,  with  almost 
dictatorial  powers.  After  the  war  he  migrated 
to  Mexico  and  started  the  (English)  Mexico 
Times  in  the  City  of  Mexico,. where  he  died. 

ALLEK,  Horace  Newton,  American  min- 
ister: b.  Delaware,  Ohio,  23  April  Iffift  He 
was  graduated  at  Ohio  Weslcyan  University, 
and  after  a  medical  course  went  to  China  as 
Presbyterian  missionary.  Going  to  Korea  in 
1884  he  was  in  Seoul  at  the  time  of  die  coup 
d^ilat  of  that  year  and  saved  the  life  of  a 
prince  related  to  the  Queen;  he  was  therenpon 
made  court  physician  and  allowed  t 


legation,  and  returned  in  1890  as  United  States 
secretary  of  legation.  He  won  great  confidence 
for  sagacity  and  acquaintance  with  Korea  and 
in  1897  was  made  United  States  minister  there. 
He  has  written;  'Korean  Tales'  (1889): 
'Chronological  Index  of  Foreign  Relations  ot 
Korea  from  Beginning  of  Christian  Era  to  20th 
Century'  (1900,  supplemental  1903);  'Korea: 
Fact  and  Fancy'  (Seoul  1904);  'Transactions 
ot  the  Foreign  Society  ot  Korea';  'Things 
Korean'    (Seoul  1908). 

ALLEN,  Horatio,  American  engineer:  b. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1802;  d.  1889.  Graduating 
at  Columbia  University  in  1823,  in  1826  be  was 
resident  engineer  on  the  summit  level  of  the 
Delaware  4  Hudson  Canal  and  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  1828  to  buy  locomotives  for  its  proposed 
railway.  In  1829  he  made  the  first  locomotive 
trip  in  America  at  Honesdale,  Pa-,  with  the 
'Stourbridge  Lion.'  He  was  duet  engineer, 
1829-34,  of  the  South  Carolina  Railway,  then  the 
longest  line  in  the  world ;  and  in  1838-42  was 
chief  assistant  engineer  of  the  Croton  Aque- 
duct. He  was  chief  en^neer  and  afterward 
president  of  the  Erie  Railway,  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the  Panama  Railway  and  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge;  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  1872-73.  He  invented  the 
svnvel  car-truck. 

ALLEN,  In,  younger  lH«tber  of  Ethan 
(q.v.)  and  a  "Green- Mountain  Boy*;  b.  Corn- 
wall. Conn.,  21  April  l75l ;  d.  7  Jan.  1814.  He 
went  to  Vermont  in  1772  and  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  Ethan  in  the  "beech  seal'  proceedings. 
He  was  a  member  of  die  Vermont  legislature 
1776-77  and  of  the  Vermont  Constitutional  Con- 
vention  1778;  was  its  first  lecretary  of  stat^ 


n  tbe  battle  of  Benningct 
be  was  a  Vennont  cotnmissioner  to  Congress  to 
contest  the  New  York  laud  claim.  In  1789  he 
aided  in  organiiing  the  University  of  Vennont; 
and  in  1792  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
that  ratified  the  United  States  Constitution  after 
Vermont's   admission  as  a   State.     In   1795,  as 


I  returning  was  captured  by  an  English 
cruiser,  taken  to  England  and  charged  with 
supplying  the  Irish  rebels  with  arms,  and  only 
won  his  suit  after  eight  years.  Imprisoned  in 
France  in  1798  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1801.  He  wrx>te  'The  Natural  and  Political 
History  of  Vermont'  (London  1798) ;  'State- 
ments Appended  to  the  OUve  Branch'  (1807). 
ALLEN,  James  Lane,  American  novelist; 
b.  near  Lexingiton,  Ky.,  1849.  He  was  educated 
at  Transylvania  University  in  his  native  State 
and  was  successively  an  instructor  in  Kentucky 
University  and  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia. 
In  1886  he  removed  to  New  York  city  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pur- 
suits. In  bis  short  stories  and  novels  he  has 
usually  employed  a  Kentucky  background,  and 
hb  finished  literary  style,  though  somewhat  too 
highly  elaborated  for  the  taste  of  the  average 
reader,  has  been  much  admired  by  the  more 
critical.  His  prose  is  characterized  by  a  mark- 
edly poetic  cast,  and  his  realism  is  oE  that 
profounder  kind  which  concerns  itself  with  es- 
sential   truths    rather    than   with   photographic 


Grass    Region    and    Other    Sketches'      (1 ,  , 

'John   Gray,   »   Novel>    (1893);    'A   Kentucky 
Cardinal>_    (1894);    'Aftermath'     (1895);    <A 


'The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture'  (1903)  ;  'The 
Bride  of  the  Mistletoe'  (1909)  ;  'The  Doctor's 
Christmas  Eve'  (1911);  'The  Heroine  in 
Bronze'  (1912);  'The  Last  Christmas'  (1913); 
•The  Land  of  Youth'  (1915);  'The  Cathedral 
Suiger>  (1916) ;  'The  Kentucky  Warbler' 
(1917).     See  Flute  and  Violin. 

ALLEN,  Joel  Auph,  American  naturalist: 
b.  Springfield.  Mass..  19  July  1838.  He  studied 
under  Agassiz  at  Harvard;  took  part  in  scien- 
tific expeditions  to  Brazil,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Florida  1865-69;  was  chief  of  the  scientific 
partv  accompaiwing  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road survey  1873,  and  curator  of  vertebrate  zo- 
ology in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. New  York,  since  1885.  He  is  author  of 
'Monographs  of  North  American  Rodentia' 
(with  E.  Coues,  1877)  :  'History  of  North 
American  Pinnipedia*  (1880)  ;  editor  of  Bui-' 
letin  of  Nitltall  Omllkoiogkal  Club  (1876-83). 
and  of  Us  successor.  The  Auk  (1884-1901); 
Bulletin  and  Memoirs  of  the  American  MtueuiH 
of  NalurcU  History  (1889-1905).  He  has  writ- 
ten also  'Mammals  of  Patagonia'  (1905)  and 
'Ontogenetic  and  Other  Variations  in  Musk- 
Oxen'  (1913). 

ALLBN,  Sir  John  Campben,  Canadian 
jurist:  b.  Kingslear,  N.  B.,  October  1817;  d. 
Fredericton.  N.  B..  27  Sept.  189a  He  was 
member  of  the  New  Brunswick  house  of  as- 
sembly 1856-65 ;  solicitor-general  1856-57 ; 
speaker    1863-65 ;    attorney-general    1865.      Ho 


.BN  41S 

opposed  confederation.  He  was  chief  jutticc 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick  1875- 
96,  and  was  knighted  in  1889.  His  'Law  ile- 
ports'  ib  vols.)  and  rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  acts  of  assembly  relating  to  the  prlic- 
tice  of  the  courts  are  ranked  high^. 

ALLBN,  John  Romillr,  English  civil  en«- 
neer  and  archxologist :  b.  London.  9  June  18W; 
d.  5  July  1907.  Educated  at  Kus;bv  and  King's 
College,  London,  he  became  resident  engineer 
on  Baron  de  Rcuter's  Persian  railways  and  on 
the  construction  of  docks  at  Leith  and  at  Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire;  was  lecturer  on  archseology 
at  Edinburgh  University.  His  books  are 
'Design  and  Construction  of  Dock  Walls* 
(1876);  'Early  (Hiristian  Sj-mbotism  in  Great 
Britain>  (18S7) ;  'Monumental  History  of  the 
Early  British  Church'  (1889)  ;  'Early  Christian 
Monuments  of  Scotland*  (1903)  ;  'Celtic  Art 
in  Pagan  and  Ctristian  Times'   (1904). 

ALLEN,  Joseph  Henrr,  Unitarian  cler^ 
man  and  author:  b.  Northborough.  Mass..  21 
Aug.  1821 ;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  m  March  189& 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  1840  and  at'its 
divinity  school  1843  and  tilled  pastorates  at 
Northborough,  Roxbury.  Mass,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Bangor.  Me.,  and  other  places  till  1678. 
For  12  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Christian  . 
Examiner.  He  was  alto  lecturer  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  at  Harvard  1878-82,  editor  of  the 
t/nitorioK  Review  1887-98  and  a  prolific  writer 
on  rehgious  and  philosophical  aubjects.  His 
chief  works  are:  'Ten  Discourses  on  Ortho- 
doxy' (1849);  'Hebrew  Men  and  Times* 
(1861)  ;  'Christian  History  in  Its  Three  Great 
Periods'  (3  vols..  1880-82)  ;  'Positive  Religion' 
(1892);  'Unitarianism  Since  the  Reformation' 
(1894)  ;  translations  of  Kenan's  'Anti-Christ,' 
'Origins  of  Christianity.'  and  'History  of  the 
People  of  IsracL'  A  Latin  grammar  and  other 
schoolbooks,  prepared  in  collaboration  with 
Prof.  J.  B.  Grcenough,  were  extensively  used. 

ALLBN,  Karl  Ferdinand,  Danish  historian : 
b.  Copenhsgen,  23  April  1811 ;  d.  there,  27  Dec. 
1871.  He  became  professor  of  lu  story  and 
northern  ardueology  at  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen in  1862,  His  principal  worits  are 
'Handbook  of  the  History  of  the  Fatherland' 
(1840),  very  democratic  in  tone,  and  'History 
of  the  Three  Northern  Kingdoms'   (1864-72). 

ALLEN,  Richard,  preacher:  b.  1760;  d. 
Philadelphia,  26  March  1831.  He  organized  the 
first  church  for  colored  people  in  the  United 
States  and  was  elected  first  bishop  of  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1816. 

ALLEN,  Robert,  American  soldier:  b.  Ohio 
about  1815;.  d.  Geneva,  Switzeriand,  1886. 
Graduating  at  West  Point  in  1836,  he 
was  second  lieutenant  in  the  Seminole  war, 
assistant  quartermaster  in  the  Mexican  war, 
brevetted  major  for  conduct  at  Cerro  (jordo 
and  was  in  the  battles  that  led  to  the  capture 
of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Ai>ppinted  chief  quar- 
termaster of  the  Pacific  division,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Missouri  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
Wat.  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  in  char^ 
of  supplies  and  transportation  for  armies  m 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  was  made  colonel 
in  1862,  brigadier-gnieral  of  volunteers  1863, 
brevet  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army 
1864,  brevet  major-general  1865.  From  Novem- 
ber  1863  to  1866  he  was  chief  quartermaster 
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of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  headquarters  at 
Louisville,  outfitted  Shennan's  march  across 
countr>'  to  Chattanooga  and  the  Kentucky, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  expedition}.  After 
sehang  a  second  time  as  chief  quartermaster 
of  the  Pacific  division  he  was  retired  in  1878. 

ALLEN,  Thomu,  American  landscape  and 
animal  painter:  b.  St.  Louis,  19  Oct.  1849.  He 
studied  at  Washington  University,  graduated 
at  Royal  Academy  of  Dusseldorf  and  studied 
iti  France  three  years.  Has  frequently  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  salons  and  was  a  judge  of 
awards  at  the  Worlds'  Fair,  Chicago  1893.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  International  Jury  of 
Awards  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
1904k  president  of  the  International  Jury  at  St. 
Louis  in  1909  and  in  1910  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

ALLEN,  Viola,  American  actress:  b.  Ala- 
bama, 27  Oct.  1867.  She  made  her  dibut  at 
the  age  of  15  at  Madison  Square  Theatre,  N.  Y., 
in  'Esmeralda.'  She  has  played  leading  classi- 
cal, Shakespearean  and  comedy  roles.  Be- 
tween 1893-1900  she  created  and  played  parts 
in  'Sowing  the  Wind,'  'The  Masque raders,' 
'Under  the  Red  Robe,>  and  starred  in  Hall 
Caine's  'Christian,'  F.  M.  Crawford's  'In  the 
Palace  of  the  King,>  Hall  Caine's  'The  Eternal 
■  City'  (1902),  Shakespearean  roles  (190J-OS). 
Among  her  best  known  Shakespearean  roles 
are  'Cymberline'  (1906)  ;  'Twelfth  Night,'  <A 
Winter's  Tale,'  'As  You  Like  It.'  Consult 
Strang,  L.  C,  'Famous  Actresses  of  the  Day 
in  America'    (Boston  1899). 

ALLEN,  William,  Cardinal,  English  ec- 
clesiastic: b.  Lancashire  1532;  d.  at  Rome,  16 
Oct.  1594.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  was 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College  but  owing  to  the  perse- 
cution of  Catholics  under  Queen  Elizabeth  he 
left  England,  and  in  1568  he  founded  an  Eng- 
lish College  at  Doiiay,  where  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood  might  obtain  the  instruction  denied 
to  them  at  home.     During  the  first  five  years 


took  an  active  part  in  the  1836  canvass  for  Van 
Burcn,  and  was  given  the  United  States  sena- 
torship  by  the  Democrats  a(  the  earliest  age  of 
any  senator  before  or  since.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1843,  and  in  1848  was  tendered  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  by  the  supporters  of 
both  Cass  and  Van  Burcn,  but  refused  from 
loyalty  to  Cass.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  Mr.  Allen  took  no  further  part  in  public 
life  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  till  1873 
when  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio ;  a^in 
nominated  in  1875  as  a  'rag-money*  champion, 
he  was  defeated  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes..  His 
stentorian  voice  gave  him  the  congressional 
nickname  of  the  'Ohio  Gong" ;  and  he  is  cred- 
ited with  the  famous  slogan  of  the  campaign 
of  1844  on  the  question  of  the  northwestern 
boundary,  "Fifty-four   forty  or  fi^t* 

ALLEN,  William  Prancia,  historian  and  es- 
sayisl;  b.  Northborough,  Mass.,  5  Sept.  1830;  d. 
9  Dec  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1851 ;  studied  at  Berlin,  Gottingen  and  Rome, 
1854-56 1  was  professor  of  Latin  and  history  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  1867-89  and  is 
noted  as  a  scholar  of  wide  and  varied  attain- 
ments, equally  strong  in  the  lin^istiC;  histori- 
cal and  archfeologicaf  sides  of  his  subjects.  A 
list  of  his  writings  covers  30  12mo  pages. 
Three  of  especial  interest  may  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  As- 
sociation for  the  years  given :  'The  Battle  of 
Mons  Graupius'  (1880)  ;  'Lex  Curiata  dc  Jm- 
perio'  (1888);  'The  Monetary  Crisis  in  Rome 
A.D.  33'  (1887). 

ALLEN,  William  Henry,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  Providence,  R.  L,  1784;  d.  1813.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1800  and  served  in  some  of 
the  greatest  naval  battles  in  American  history. 
For  bravery  displayed  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
United  States  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
bn^Arpus  in  June  1813.  He  did  great  damage 
'  1  the  Irish  Channel,  cap- 


his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  English-speaking 
Catholics  is  that  while  professor  at  Douay,  in 
collaboration  with  Gregory  Martins  and  Rich- 
ard Bristow,  he  translated  the  Bible  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  into  English.  This  translation 
is  known  as  the  Douay  Bible  and  is  the  one 
generally  iwed  by  CaUiolJcs  in  England'  and 
America.  He  published  10  volumes,  chief 
among  which  is  'Certain  Brief  Reasons  Con- 
cerning Catholic  Faith'   (1564). 

ALLEN,  William,  American  preacher  and 
miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  2 
Jan.  1784;  d.  Northampton,  Mass.,  16  July 
1868.  He  became  president  of  Dartmouth  Um- 
versity  in  1817,  and  was  president  of  Bowdoin 
College  1820-39.  Of  numerous  works,  both,  in 
prose  and  verse,  the  best  known  is  'American 
Biographical  and  Historical  Dictionary'  (3d 
ed.   1857). 

ALLEN,  William,  American  public  official : 
b.  Edenton,  N.  C,  1806;  d.  11  July  1879.  He 
studied  law  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  21,  and  in  three  years  had  become 
noted  as  a  coming  leader.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  (Democratic)  member  of  Congress  by 
one  vote,  the  youngest  member  of  the  22d  Con- 
gress,   He  was  a  leading  chamiHon  of  his  party; 


Argus  was  taken  by  the  English  brig  Peliean. 
In  the  battle  Allen  was  shot,  died  soon  after- 
ward and  was  buried  with  military  honors  in 
Plymouth,  England 

ALLEN,  Zachariah,  American  inventor:  b. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  15  Sept.  I79S;  d.  17  March 
1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1813,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815, 
but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  m  ami  fact  u  ring. 
He  traveled  in  Europe  1825,  to  study  manu- 
facturing methods,  and  on  his  return  published 
the  'Practical  Tourist.'  He  invented  in  1821 
the  first  hot-air  furnace  for  household  use;  in 
1833  the  automatic  cut-off  valve  for  steam  en- 
gines; and  later  an  improved  fire  engine,  ex- 
tension rollers  and  a  storage  system  for  water- 
power.  He  first  suggested  the  system  of  mutual 
milt  insurance,  and  drafted  laws  to  reflate 
the  sale  of  explosive  oils.  He  was  the  first  to 
compute  the  motive  power  of  Niagara.  He 
was  a  member  from  1822  and  president  from 
1880  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 
He  published  'The  Science  of  Mechanics' 
(1829) ;  'Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of 
Nature'  (1851);  'Solar  Light  and  Heat,  the 
Source  and  Supply'    (1879);  etc. 

ALLEN-A-DALE,  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  Robin  Hood  in  the  RoMn  Hood  bal- 
lads. 
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ni  the   Inniskillinp   Dragoons   and   served 

with  the  Bechuaiialand  Expedition  in  1884-85 
and  in  Zululand  in  1888.  He  served  with  great 
distinction  throushoDt  the  whole  South  African 
War  189^1902  in  command  of  cavaliy  opera- 
tions :  commanded  the  Sth  Rc^^  Irish 
Uacers  1902-05,  and  the  4th  Cavalnr  Bri- 
gade from  1905  to  1910.  From  1910  till  1914 
he  was  intpector  of  cavalry.  He  accompanied 
(he  firsi  British  Exoeditionary  Force  to  France 
in  the  European  War  and  commanded  the 
cavalry  division  in  the  great  retreat  from 
Mons.  He  was  specially  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
French  for  his  sldlful  handling  of  the  troops. 
He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-Keneral  in 
January  1916;  fought  at  the  battle  of  the 
Somme ;  was  promoted  to  general  in  June  1917 
and  transferred  to  Mesopotamia  to  co-operate 


ALLENITES.    See  Allen,  Henry. 

ALLBNSTBIN,  al'Uln-stln',  Gemiuy, 
town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  nver  Alle,  30 
miles  from  the  Russian  frontier  and  100  miles 
by  rail  northeast  of  Thorn.  It  is  a  fortified 
garrison  town,  and  has  manufactures  of  iron, 
machinery,  stoves,  matches,  barrels,  etc.,  and 
an  active  trade  in  grain  Ksd  lumbtr.  An  im- 
portant railway  junction,  an  airship  station,  it 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  20th  German  Aiiny 
Corps'  when,  in  the  first  invasion  in  August 
1914,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Hjiissian^  who, 
however,  were  compellea  to  retire  a  few  days 
later.    Pop.  ^,000. 

ALLBNTOWN,  Pa.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  L^d)  County,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey.  Philadelphia  and  ReadinR 
and  the  Perkiomen  railways  and  the  Lehigfi 
Canat,  92  miles  west  of  New  York  city,  55 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia  and  98  miles  cast 
of  Harritbara.    The  CMnmerdal  and  industrial 


built  on  a  plateau  sloping  toward  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lehigh,  Little  Lehigh  and  Jordan 
rivers,  and  is  the  centre  of  three  great  trolley 
systems,  toudiinK  every  Important  dnr,  town 
and  village  within  a  radius  of  36  mile^  and 
exteitdinK  in  a  two-hour  coniiection  to  Phila- 
detphik.  The  power  plants,  car  bams'  and 
machine  shops  of  one  transit  company  alone 
represent  an  investment  of  over  SI, 350,000. 
Nearly  600  diversified  industries  find  a  home 
in  Allentown,  including  iron,  silk,  furniture, 
shoes,  cigars,  hosiery,  i^eing,  automobile,  wire, 
cement  blocks,  brick,  clothing,  lumber,  automo- 
bile fire  engines,  etc.  Accortnng  to  the  special 
census  of  manufactures  for  Ihe  year  1914, 
there  were  297  establishments  of  factory 
grade,  employing  15,072  persons,  of  whom 
13,665  were  wage  earners,  receiving  a  total  of 
£6,501,000  in  wages.  The  aggregate  of  capital 
employed  amounted  to  $26716.000,  and  the 
value  of  Ae  output  was  $33,918,000;  of  this, 
the  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $13^- 
213,000.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  Z) 
per  cent  since  1909.     Besides  the  local  indus- 


Lehigh  district  employing  12,000  men.  Thnr 
average  an  annual  output  of  25,000,000  barrefs 
or  about  one-third  of  the  total  product  of  the 
United  States.  Within  a  30-minute  trolley 
ride  is  the  $50,000,000  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  employing  among  its  12.000 
men,  from  1,000  to  1,200  skiiled  mechanics  from 
Allentown.  Allentown  ranks  second  only  to 
Paterson  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silks.  Here  is  held  annually  with  a 
four-day  attendance  of  200,00(^  the  "(rfBat  Al* 
lentown  Fair,'  the  greatest  county  fair  in  the 
United  States.  The  large  court  hous^  fine  hos- 
pital, free  public  library,  many  'of  the  handsome 
churches,  hotels,  elegant  banking  institutions, 
spacious  prison,  and  other  public  Duildings,  are 
of  hewn  limestone.  The  numerous  educational 
buildings,  22  public  schools,  one  open-air 
school,  five  colleges,  include  Muhlenberg 
College,  a  Lutheran  institution  founded  in 
1867,  and  the  Allentown  College  for  Women. 
Allentown  maintains  parks,  well-equipped  fJsy 
grounds,  an  abundant  pure  spring  water  supply, 
pumped  direct  from  the  spring  to  the  home 
with  a  daily  flow  of  12,000,000  ^lons ;  a  street 
main  sui^ly  of  steam  heat ;  an  unlimited  supply 
of  electric  power  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  for  its  brilliantly  illuminated  streets,  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  homes ;  and  a 
motorized  fire  department  A  concrete  bridge 
which  cost  $500,000  coiwects  a  rapidly  growing 
section.  By  legislative  enactment  effective  T 
Dec  1913,  the  aty  is  governed  t^  a  commission 
council  of  five  members,  including  the  mayor. 
The  city's  annual  income  averages  $750,000. 

Allentown  was  founded  in  1762  t^  William 
Allen,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  father-in-law  of  Governor  John 
Penn,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  Pcnn  family 
from  whom  he  derived  Us  grants  of  land,  and 
named  Allentown  in  honor  of  its  founder. 
Here,  during  the  Revolution,  the  Liber^  Bell, 
the  bells  now  in  Christ  Church,  and  St.  Peter's, 
Philadelphia,   were   concealed   by   the  Ameri- 


Bian  opposition  to  the  ''window  tax.*  First 
Inhabitea  by  13  German  families  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  neiKhborii^  towns  cut  on 
for  several  years  from  the  different  post  routes, 
it  remained  tmprogressive  until,  in  1811,  \>y  the 
division  of  Northampton  .County,  it  became  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Lehigh  County,  and  by  the  act 
of  the  legislature  passed  18  March  1811,  was 
incorporated  as  Northampton  borough  with  a 

Spulation  of  about  800.  With  its  advance  to 
;  rank  of  a  county-seat,  the  town  improved 
Tai»dly,  and  its  accessibility  to  deposits  of  lime* 
itone,  iron  ore,  anthracite  coal,  slate,  zinc, 
cement,  etc.,  added  to  its  increasing  importance 
in  trade  and  wealth.  An  inadequate  water  sup- 
ply, one  of  its  chief  drawbacks,  was  removed 
m  1828  by  die  organization  of  a  mts^pal 
water-works  plant  In  1838  the  original  lunie 
of  the  tovm  was  restored,  and  in  1867  it  re- 
ceived a  sMdal  charter.  Fop.  (1910)  51,913: 
(1916)  ^000— including  suburbs.  150,000. 
Consult  Roberts,  C  H.;  and  others,  'History  of 
Lehigh  County'  (3  vols.,  Allentown  1914). 

ALLBPPI,  a-1«p'e,  or  ALLAPALAY, 
a-llp'a-li,  India,  seaport  town  of  Travancore 
State  Madras,  32  miles  soudi  of  Cochin.  Its 
fine  harbor  facUitates  a  large  export  trade  id 
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cofiee.  cocoaouts,  peeper,  cardamoms,  and  local 
manufacturers  of  coir  matting.    Pop.  25,000. 

ALLBRTON,  Ituc,  one  of  the  *Pilffnm 
Fathen*:  Ix  Eiij^and  about  1583;  d.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1659.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  tbe  Plymouth  Colony, 
but  on  account  of  some  disagreement  with  ms 
associates  be  removed  to  New  Amsterdam  in 
1631,  and  later  to  New  Haven.  Mary  Allerton, 
his  daughter,  was  the  latest  survivor  of  the 
original  Mayflower  company. 

ALLIACEOUS  PLANTS.     See  Aluum. 


Lincoln,  on  the  Chicago,  Burling:ton  and  Quincy 
Railroad.  Stock-raising  and  butter-curing  are 
its  chief  industries.  The  electric  lighting  plant 
and  waterworks  are  the  property  of  the  munici- 
pality.   Pop.  4,000. 

ALLIANCE,  Ohio,  a  dty  of  Stark  County, 
56  miles  southeast  of  CleveUnd,  an  important 
railroad  centre  for  the  Lake  Shore  and  Micbi- 
nn  Southern,  Pittsbnrg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
ChicaKO,  Alhance,  Niles  and  Ashtabula, 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railways  and  three 
interurban  lines.  Located  in  a  fertile  grain- 
'' growing  region  on  the  Uahoning  River  1,000 
leet  above  the  sea  and  500  feet  above  the  level 
of  Lake  Erie,  close  to  coal  mines  and  an  un- 
limited suptity  of  natural  gas.  Alliance's  lead- 
ing industries  are  electric  overhead  cranes, 
heavy  machinery,  structural  iron,  boilers,  brass, 
bronze  and  copper  goods,  steel  foundries,  over- 
alls, flour  mills,  cash  registers,  agricultural  im- 
plements, pipe  organs,  rubber  goods,  auto  tires 
auto  jacks,  electnc  furnaces,  hollow  tile,  cattle 
feed,  butter  and  cheese.  The  United  States 
census  of  1914  recorded  52  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  factory  grade,  employing  2,806 


ca^tal  engaged  was  $8,665,000,  and  the  output 
was  valued  at  $7,175,000;  of  this,  $3^19,000  was 
added  by  manufacture.  These  nff^res  show  an 
increase  of  17  per  cent  since  1W9.  It  has  an 
annud  bank  clearing  averaging$26,700,000  and 
an  annual  payroll  of  $8,000,000.  Amone;  its 
public  buildings  are  the  city  halL  Mount  Union 
Gollege,  Carnegie  library,  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  in- 
stitution and  numerous  church  edifices,  includ- 
ing those  of  Germati,  Greek  Catholic  and  Ru- 
manian faiths.  The  city  is  administered  by 
mayor  elected   biennially,   seven   councilmen. 


with  some  25,000,000  adherents  in  all  parts  of 
the  world-  Tlie  first  general  cotmdl  of  Ae  al- 
liance met  in  Edinbutgh  in  1877;  and  subse- 
quently Philadelphia.  ISBO:  Belfast,  1884;  Lon- 
don, 1888;  Toronto,  1892;  Glasgow,  1896; 
Washington,  1899;  UverpooL  1904.  Between 
cotmdls  business  u  entrusted  to  an  executive 


ALLIANCES,  in  international  relations, 
are  coalitioni  or  leagues  entered  into  between 
rulers  or  state*  for  the  purpose  of  combined 
action  of  a  political  or  mihtary  nature.  An 
alliance  may  be  defensive  or  offensive,  or  both, 
in  giving  circumstances  stipulated  for  in  a 
treaty.  A  treaty  is  the  contract  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  states  which  are  parties 
to  the  alliance,  and  defines  the  conditions  under 
which  the  contracting  powers  are  pledged  to 
defend  each  other  against  an  attack  in  war,  or 
of  jointly  attacking  another  slate.  NominalW, 
only  independent  or  'sovereign*  states  have  the 
power  to  contract  alliances ;  yet  there  have  been 
several  cases  where  states  under  suzerainty  have 
concluded  alliances  without  consent  of  the 
suzerain.  A  neutralized  state,  i.e.,  a  state  such 
as  Belgium,  the  existence  of  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  other  states,  can  contract  alliances 
only  for  the  purpose  of  defense ;  an  offensive 
alliance  wouM  involve  a  breach  of  its  neutrally. 
Alliances  may  be  permanent  or  temporary;  in 
the  latter  case  they  expire  with  the  period  of 
time  for  which  the/were  formed,  and  are  either 
renewed  or  'denounced*  (canceled).  It  is  a 
generally  recognized  rule  of  international  law 
—  in  theory,  at  least  — that  immoral  obligations 
cannot  be  the  object  of  an  international  treaVi 
hence  offensive  alliances  are  regarded  a*  valid 
only  when  their  object  is  not  itnmoraL  Yet 
what  may  appear  immoral  to  the  outsider  mav 
be  quite  otherwise  to  those  directly  involved. 
An  interesting  example  of  this  kind  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Balkan  Leuue  (ci.v.).  Aggres- 
sive in  intent  (and  therefore  *immoial*)7  the 
League  made  war  upon  Turkey  in  oraer  to 
liberate  their  respective  co-reli^onists  and  co- 
nationals  from  political  oppression,  a  perfectly 
"moral*  undertaldng.  The  most  important  con- 
ditions- of  an  alliance  are  those  which  refer  to 
mutual  support  in  the  event  of  war,  which  may 
consist  either  of  military  or  of  naval  assistance, 

of  both.    Where  financial  assistance  only  is 


600;  expenditures,  $405,000.  The  city 
water-works  plant.  Alliance  dates  from  a  set- 
tlement of  1838  named  Freedom;  it  was  re- 
named Alliance  in  1851,  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1854  and  received  a  city  charter  in 
1888.    Pop.  (1910)  15,063;  (1916)  22,600. 

ALLIANCE  ISRAELITE  UNIVER- 
SELLE.    See  Jews  and  Jddaism  —  Ai.liance 

ISBAEUTE  UNIVHISEU.E. 

ALLIANCE  OF  THE  REFORMED 
CHURCHES  HOLDING  THE  PRESBT- 
TERIAN  SYSTEM,  a  voluntary  organization 
popularly  styled  the  Presbyterian  Alliance, 
formed  in  London  in  1875,  Its  councils  have 
much  moral  significance  but  possess  no  legisla- 
tive authority.  Rather  more  than  90  Presby- 
teriait  bodies  are  represented  in  the  alliance. 


volving  physical  —  as  apart  from  *morai*- 
support,  or  the  permitting  of  the  passa^  of 
troops  or  of  war^ps  throusji  temlorial 
waters,  constitutes  an  alliance.  Thus,  strictly 
speaking,  the  passage  of  the  Goeoen  and 
Brtsla*  throu^  the  Dardanelles  early  in  the 
war  ipso-facto  constituted  an  alliance  between 
Turkey  and  the  Central  Powers  as  the  vessels 
were  not  interned  according  to  international 
law.  The  term  caau  fuiens  signifies  the  oc- 
currence of  the  event  provided  for  by  treaty 
which  makes  it  imperative  for  one  or  more  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  render  the  assistance 
[tromised  under  the  teimi  of  die  alliance  exist- 
mg  between  them.  In  a  defensive  alliance  tbe 
castis  faderii  arises  immediately  war  is  declared 
against  one  of  tbe  allies.  Unless  the  cow 
foederis  is  precisely  defined  in  the  treaty  of 
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altiaoce,  different  in  (erpreta  lions  and  contro- 
versy ina^  arise.  Under  thfc  terms  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  for  instance,  Italy  was  pledged 
to  support  Austria  if  that  country  were  at- 
tacked. Austria,  however,  made  war  on  Serbia, 
which  the  Italian  govemmeat  regarded  as  an 
aggressive,  and  not  defensive,  act,  and  there- 
fore claimed  that  the  canu  faderit  did  not 

Separate  articles  are  devoted  to  Dual 
Alliakce,  Gband  Aujakce,  Holy  Alliance, 
QuAisuPLE  Alliance,  Treaties  and  Tbiple 
Alliance  (all  of  which  see.)  An  alliance  (the 
Dual)  was  started  in  1893  between  France  and 
Russia  and  definitely  established  in  1897-  In 
1903  was  initiated  the  so-called  "Entente 
Cordiale^  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
which  became  definite  in  1905  after  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention  of  1904,  by  which  were 
settled  all  the  outstanding  disputes  between  the 
two  countries  referring  (o  Egypt,  Morocco, 
and  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries.  The  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement  of  1907  similarly  settled 
disputes  between  those  two  countries,  and  the 
Entente  developed  into  the  Triple  Entente  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  Just  after 
Germany  had  declared  war  on  Russia  in  1914, 
Sir  Edward  (now  Viscount)  Grey  informed  the 
House  of  (Commons  (3  August)  that  "The 
Triole  Entente  was  not  an  alliance;  it  was  a 
diplomatic  group.  .  .  .  Up  till  yesterday  no 
promise  of  anytliag  more  than  dii^omatic  sup- 
port was  given.  .  We  are  not  parties 
to  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.  We  do  not 
even  Icnow  the  tenns  of  it"  After  the  Morocco 
crisis  in  1911  Sir  Edward  Grw  had  written  to 
the  French  Ambassador  <22  Nov.  1912)  to  the 
following  effect:  *  ...  I  aigree  that,  if 
either  government  had  grave  reason  to  expect 
an  uni>rovoked  attack  by  a  third  Power  or 
something  which  threatened  the  general  peace, 
it  should  immediately  discuss  With  the  other 
whether  both  governments  should  act  together 
to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve  peace, 
and,  if  so,  what  measures  diey  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  in  common.* 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  dates  from 
1902;  it  was  renewed  in  1905  and  revised  in 
I9I1.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  treaty  are 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  eastern  Asia  and 
India;  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  China  with  the  *open  door* ; 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  ri^ts 
and  the  defense  of  the  special  interests  of  the 
contracting  powers  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  also 
provided  that  if  by  reason  of  unprovoked  _  at- 
tack or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising, 
on  the  part  of  any  other  power  or  powers, 
cither  party  should  be  involved  in  war  in  de- 
fense of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  inter- 
ests, the  other  party  will  at  once  come  to  the 
assistance  of  its  ally,  and  will  conduct  the  war 
in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agree- 
ment with  It  This  agreement  was  modified  in 
1911,  mainly  by  the  addition  of  a  new  article 
providing  that  "should  either  party  conclude  a 
treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  a  third 
Power,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  agree- 
ment shall  entail  upon  such  part}*  an  obligation 
to  go  to  war  with  the  Power  with  whom  such 
treaty  of  arbitration  is  in  force.*  The  proviso 
as  to  arbitration  had  in  view  the  Anglo- 
American  imlimitfd  Arbitration  Treaty  signed 
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in   1911,  but  not  ratified  by  the  Senate    (see 

The  Anglo-Porttwuese  Alliance  has  a  re- 
markable history.  On  23  Feb.  1916  Portugal 
seized  36  German  and  Austrian  merchant  ships 
interned  in  her  ports,  Germany  declared  war 
o  10  March  1916.  The  Portuguese  Minister 
in  Washington,  Viscomde  de  Alte,  stated  that 
his  country's  entrance  into  the  war  was  in 
fulfilment  of  a  treaty  obligation  entered  into 
between  England  and  Portugal  on  16  June  1373, 
of  543  years  ago.  The  friendly  relations  which 
Heniy  II  of  &igland  (d.  1189)  had  established 
with  the  princes  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  made 
the  few  dealings  between  the  early  Porti^uese 
monarchs  and  the  English  court  of  a  generally 
amicable  nature.  The  treaty  in  question  was 
concluded  between  Edward  III  and  Ferdinand 
of  Portugal,  and  provided  that  Portugal  should 
join  England  (there  was  no  "Great  Britain* 
then),  in  warfare  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
A  conunerdal  treaty  was  concluaed  with  Eng- 
land in  1645  and  renewed  in  1652.  These 
treaties  had  never  been  broken  through  the 
centuries.  Again,  in  1898,  treaties  were  pub- 
lished in  which  neither  party  will  help  another 
nation  in  attacking  the  other  party,  and  in  case 
of  war  or  invasion  both  powers  ^rced  to 
assist  each  other  when  required. 

In  September  1914  was  concluded  the  Anglo- 
American  Treaty  by  which  the  contractmg 
powers  agree  that  "all  disputes  between  them, 
of  every  nature  whatsoever,  other  than  dis- 
putes the  settlement  of  which  is  provided  for 
and  in  fact  achieved  under  existing  agreements. 
.  .  .  shall,  when  diplomatic  methods  of  ad- 
justment have  failed,  be  referred  for  investi- 
gation and  report  to  a  Permanent  International 
Commission     .     .  and  they  agree  not  to 

declare  war  or  b^;in  hostilities   during  such 
investioa 
mttted.'' 

In  September  1914  the  Allied  Powers.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia,  signed  a  declara- 
tion that  they  would  not  conclude  peace  sra>-  ' 
arately,  and  that  no  one  of  the  Allies  would 
demand  conditions  of  peace  without  the  pre- 
vious agreement  of  each  of  the  other  Allies. 
Japan  and  Italy  subsequently  gave  their  full 
and  complete  adherence  to  this  treaty  of 
alliance  (November  1915). 

ALLIBONB,  Samuel  AuBtin,  American 
iMblic^rapher  and  librarian :  b.  Philadelphia,  17 
April  1816;  d.  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  2  SepL 
1^.  For  a  time  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits ;  was  book-editor  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  1867-73  and  1877-79; 
and  in  1879  was  appointed  librarian  'of  the 
Lenox  Librarv,  New  York.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  'Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature 
and  British  and  American  Aumors'  (3  vols^ 
1854-71),  a  monumental  work  that  cost  him  20 
years  of  labor.  It  contains  notices  of  46,499 
authors,  with  extracts  from  reviews  of  their 
works,  and  40  classified  indexes  of  subjects.  It 
is  an  indispensable  reference  work  for  libraries 
and  students.  A  supplement  containing  over 
37,000  authors,  by  John  Foster  Kirlc,  appeared 
in  two  volumes,  1691.  Others  of  Allibone's 
works  are  'Poetical  Quotations  from  Chaucer 
to  Tennyson*  (1873),  containing  13,600  pas- 
sages  from  550 authors;  'Prose Quotations  from 
Socrates  to  Macaulay'  (1876),  with  indexes 
to    the  8,810  quotations,    afad  '  ' 
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names  of  544  authors  and  571  snbjects;  'Ex- 
planatory Questions  on  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  (1869);  *An  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
New  Testanient>  (1868)  :  'Indexes  to  Edward 
Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches'  (1859) ; 
'Great  Authors  of  All  Ages:  Selections'. 
(1880).  New  editions  of  the  'Prose  Quota- 
tions' and  the  'Poetical  Quotations'  appeared 
in  1893  and  1891  respectively. 

ALLICE,  or  ALLIS  (Ft.  aiose,  from  Lai. 
alaiua),  the  la:i:er  European  shad  (Alosa  vul- 
garis), about  20  inches  long.  There  is  but  one 
other  shad  in  Europe,  the  twaile.  In  the  Rhine 
valleys  both  are  called  mOifuch.     See  Shad; 

TWAITK. 

ALLIED  WAR  COMMISSIONS  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  Beginning  in 
April  1917,  a  succession  of  conferences  took 
place  in  the  United  States,  the  main  objects  of 
which  were  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
Entente  Allies  and  of  the  United  States  and 
to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
The  chief  commissioners  entrusted  by  their  re- 
spective governments  with  such  important  du- 
ties were  men  of  hieh  distinction  and  ability; 
the  conferences  at  Washington  were  supple- 
mented by  visits  to  many  other  cities;  every- 
where the  commissioners  were  received  with 
cordial  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm ;  during 
the  long  voyages  and  land  journeys  no  serious 
mishap  occurred;  and,  finally,  the  resuhs  at- 
tained were  pronounced  both  satisfactory  in 
their  immediate  effect  and  of  far-readliing 
importance  for  the  future. 

The  first  commissions  to  reach  the  United 
States  were  those  from  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  British  mission  was  composed  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  foreign 
minister;  Sir  Eric  Drummond;  Ian  Malcom, 
member  of  Parliament ;  C.  F.  Dormer  and  G. 
Butler,  personal  staff;  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Dudley 


R.  S.  de  Chair;  Fleet  Paymaster  Vincent  Law- 
fort  ;  Major-General  Bricfges ;  Capt.  H.  H.  Spen- 
der-Clay and  Lord  Cunhffe,  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
James  H.  Thomas  and  Charles  W.  Bowerman, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
selected  by  Premier  Lloyd-George  to  explain 
in  detail  the  measures  taken  in  Great  Britain 
to  solidify  the  labor  resources.  The  personnel 
of  the  French  mission  was  announced  18  April 
as  follows:  M.  Viviani  (R*ni  Viviani),  former 
premier  and  minister  of  justice ;  Marshal  Joffre ; 
Vice-Admiral  Chocheprat ;  Marquis  de  Cham- 
brun,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Attached  to  the  French  mission  were:  M.  Si- 
mon, inspector  of  finances;  M.  Hovelacque,  in- 
spector-general of  public  instruction.  Members 
of  Marshal  Joffre's  staff  were:  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fabry,  Lieutenant- Col  on  el  Remond 
Commandant  Requin,  Lieutenant  de  Tessan  and 
Major  Dreyfus.  The  British  commissioners 
left  England  11  April  on  a  fast  cruiser;  arrived 
at  Halifax  20  April ;  at  the  Canadian  town  of 
Mc Adams  were  welcomed  by  the  American 
reception  committee,  headed  hy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Long,  Rcar-Admiral  Fletcher 
and  Major-General  Wood;  and  on  22  April 
arrived  in  Washington.  The  French  mission 
crossed  on  a  steamship  of  the  French  Lino 
which  was  convoyed  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
safe  arrival  of  the  commissioners  was  an- 
nounced   24    April.      A    permanent    technical 


scholars  of  France.    Six  members 

of  the  Italian  war  commission  reached  New 
York  9  May,  the  other  members  arriving  later 
in  the  rnonm.  Tlie  Italian  envoys  were:  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Savoy  (Prince  of  Udine,  cousin 
of  Kinfif  Victor  Emmanuel)  ;  Senator  Guglielmo 
Marconi  inventor  of  wireless  telcRraphy ;  Mar- 
quis Luigi  Borsaretii  di  Rio  Preddo,  under  sec- 
retary of  foreign  affairs;  Deputy  Ciufellt,  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  State  and  former  min- 
ister of  public  instruction :  Deputy  Nitti,  former 
tninister  of  agriculture;  Enrico  Arlotta,  finan- 
cier and  minister  of  maritime  and  railway  trans- 
portatitMi  in  the  Italian  cabinet;  General  Guglic- 
tnotti,  representing  the  army;  Commander 
Vannutelh,  representing  the  navy;  Aloise  Bra- 
gsdoni,  of  the  transportation  department; 
Cavalier  G.  Pardo,  of  the  department  oE  in- 
dustry and  commerce;  and  Cavalier  G.  Pietra, 
of  the  Mricultural  department  The  departure 
of  the  French  envoys  was  kept  secreL  They 
sailed  from  New  York  IS  May  on  the  same 
steamer  whidi  brought  them  over;  were  con- 
voyed by  a  French  warship  and  reached  Brest 
23  May.  The  Britisli  env^rs,  after  six  weeks 
of  conferences,  crossed  into  Canada  25  May; 
and  on  11  June  Lord  Northclifie  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  appointed  as  Mr. 
Balfour's  successor  in  the  American  phase  of 
war  measures  iniiiated  by  the  British  mission. 
On  16  June  the  Belgian  war  commission  ar- 
rived. Its  members  were:  Baron  Moncheur, 
formerly  Belgian  minister  to  Washington ; 
Maj.-Gen.  Mathieu  G.  A.  Leclerq ;  Count  Louis 
D'Ursel;  Maj,  Leon  Osterriedi,  formerly  mili- 
tary attache  of  the  Belgian  legation  at  Petro- 
^rad;  and  Hector  Carfier,  a  bank  expert  of 
intemationsl  reputation.  When  greeting  this 
mission,  18  June,  President  Wilson  expressed 
America's  "solemn  determination  that  on  the 
faievitable  day  i  of  victory  Belgium  shall  be 
restored  to  Uie  place  ^e  has  so  richly  won 
among  the  self-respecting  and  respected  nations 
of  the  earth.*  On  19  June  the  Russian  mission 
reached  Washington.  The  members  of  this 
special  embassy,  in  the  order  of  their  rank, 
were :  Ambassador  Boris  A.  BakhmetiefT ; 
Licutenant-General  Roop,  representative  of  the 
Russian  army;  Professor  'Lamtmosatl,  member 
of  the  Council  of  Engineers  and  representative 
of  the  ministry;  Professor  Borodine,  represen- 
tative of  the  ministry  of  apricuhure;  M.  No- 
vitiky,  representative  of  the  ministry  of  fi' 
nance;  M.  Souldne,  first  secretary  of  legation, 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs;  Captain  Dubassoff 
of  the  guard,  aide-de-camp;  and  Captain  Chatt. 
Less  than  one  month  afterward  the  Japanese 
commission  reached  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  chief  envoy  was  Viscount 
Kikujiro  Ishii,  formerly  the  foreign  minister 
of  the  Japanese  empire.  Other  members  of 
the  commission  were:  Vice-Admiral  IsamTake- 
shita,  formerly  naval  attachi  of  the  Japanese 
embassy  at  Washington;  Maj.-Gen.  Shoichi 
Sugano;  Matsuzo  Nagai,  secretary  to  the  for- 
eign department;  Capt.  Shokyo  Ando;  Maj. 
Sciji  Tamakawa  and  Tadanao  Imai,  the  sec- 
retary. Viscount  Ishii's  first  formal  and  com- 
prehensive statement  concluded  with  the  words: 
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"Let  us  see  together  with  a  dearer  vision 
the  intfaUs  dug  by  a  cunning  enemy  in  our 
inth;  let  us  [the  United  States  and  Japan] 
tceether  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  star  of  principle 
wmch  shall  lead  us  together  most  surely  to  a 
participation  in  the  tnuniph  of  the  right,  to 
a  certain  victory  in  the  greatest  and,  let  us 
hope,  the  last  great  war  in  Human  history.  And 
when  that  victory  shalf  have  been  won,  let  us 
together  help  in  ue  upbuilding  of  a  new  world, 
which  shall  rise,  fair  and  strong  and  beantiEtil, 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old.*  With  the  arrival 
of  die  Japanese  commission  in  Washington,  22 
Aiwuit,  and  its  subsequent  visits  to  New  York 
and  other  cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  the 
series  of  conferences  which  we  are  recording 
reached  the  jKiint  at  which  initial  gains  in  ihe 
international  arrangements  for  co-ordination  of 
the  etlorts  of  the  principal  Entente  Allies  may 
be  noted.  The  measures  actually  adopted  or 
tentatively  decided  upon  included ;  The  grant- 
ing of  huge  loans  to  the  Allies;  the  sending  of 
troops  of  the  United  States  (in  the  first  in- 
stance a  division  of  regulars,  with  a  regiment 
of  marines  and  nine  re^ments  of  engmeers, 
under ,  command  of  Major-General  Pershing) 
for  service  in  France;  atfiicrcnce  to  and  full  co- 
operation with  the  British  blockade  system ;  the 
expediting  of  the  American  ship-building  pro- 
gram, and  the  turning  over  of  seized  German 
ships  to  France,  Italy  and  Russia ;  the  provision 
made  for  a  system  of  joint  food-control  with 
the  Allies;  the  diplomatic  arrangements  for  the 
granting  to  the  Allies  of  preferential  treatment 
in  commerce  and  for  harmonious  action  in 
many  specified  matters  of  international  im- 
portance, including  ultimately  policies  and  de- 
velopments relating  to  the  Pacific  as  well  as  to 
the  Atlantic.  Dunng  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1917  the  United  States  also  received  visits 
from  commissions  representing  the  neutral  na- 
tions, Norway,  Switzerland,  Holland,  as  weft 
as  those  representing  belligerent  nations  identi- 
fied with  the  cause  of  the  Entente  Allies  rather 
as  participants  than  as  leaders.  In  January 
1918  the  Serbian  commission  visited  Washing- 
ton and  other  cities,  and  was  well  received. 

ALLIER,  jil-le-a,  France,  a  central  depart- 
ment intersected  by  the  river  AUier  and  partly 
bounded  by  the  Loire ;  surface  diversified  by 
ofl-sets  of  the  Cevennes  and  other  ranges,  rising 
in  the  south  to  over  4,000  feet  and  in  general 
richly  wooded.  It  has  extensive  beds  of  coal  as 
well  as  other  minerals,  which  arc  actively 
workei^  there  being  several  flourisliin^  centres 
of  mining  and  manufacturing  enterprise ;  min- 
eral waters  at  Vichy,  Bourbon,  L'Archambiault, 
etc  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are 
bred.      Area,    2,822    miles.      Capital,    Moulin  s. 

Pop.  50o,ooa 

ALLIES,  a  river  of  France,'  tributary  of 
the  Loire,  rising  in  the  department  of  Lotere 
and  flowing  noithward  about  200  miles  through 
Lorcre,  Upper  Loire,  Puy  de  Dome  and  Allier, 

ALLIGATOR,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
crocodilian  reptiles  derived  form  a  corruption 
o£  the  Spanish  el  lagarto,  'lizard,'  from  the 
Latin  lacerlus,  a  liiard.  Alligators  differ  from 
crocodiles  mainly  in  having  relatively  short 
and  broad  snouts  and  by  the  circumstance  that 
as  a  rule  the  first  and  fourth  tooth  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  enter  into  pits  in  the 


upper  jaw,  whereas  those  of  crocodiles  slide 

outside  of  the  jaw  and  are  visible.  The  cay- 
mans of  South  America  may^  be  included  in 
the  general  term.  These  reptiles  are  confined 
mainly  to  the  rivers  of  the  New  World,  in 
which  they  typically  represent  the  crocodiles  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  but  there  is  one  species 
in  China  (Aliigator  sinensis)  first  made  iuiown 
in  18?9,  and  resembling  the  South  American 
species.  The  best-lmown  species  are  the  alli- 
^or  of  the  Southern  States  iAIliqator  tnis- 
sissippicHsis) ;  the  cayman  of  Surinam  and 
Guiana  (A.  paJpcbrosus) .  and  the  spectacled 
alligator  (,A.  scierops)^  found  in  Brazil,  In 
the  water  a  full-grown  alligator  is  a  formidable 
animal,  on  account  of  its  great  sixe  and  strength. 
These  reptiles  swim  wiUi  wonderful  celenty, 
impelled  by  their  long,  laterally-compressed  and 
powerful  tails.  On  bnd  their  motions  are  pro- 
portionally slow  and  embarrassed,  owing  to 
their  weight,  the  shortness  of  their  l^s  and 
generally  unwieldy  proportions.  It  grows  to 
the  length  of  15  or  possibly  20  feet,  and  is 
covered  above  by  a  dense  annor  of  homy  scales. 
Under  the  throat  of  this  animal  are  two 
openings  or  pores,  the  excretory  ducts  from 
grands  which  pour  out  a  strong,  musi^  fluid, 
giving  the  alligator  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 
smell.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the 
males  are  under  the  excitement  of  the  sexual 
propensity,  they  frequently  utter  a  loud  roar, 
which,  from  its  harshness  and  reverberation, 
resembles  distant  thunder,  espedally  where 
numbers  are  at  the  same  time  engaged.  At 
this  period  frequent  and  terrible  battles  take 
place  between  the  males,  which  terminate  in  the 
discomfiture  and  retreat  of  one  of  the  parties. 
The  females  make  their  nests  in  a  curious  man- 
ner, on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lagoons,  generally 
in  the  marshes,  along  which,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  water,  the  nests  are  arranged  some- 
what hke  an  encampment.  They  are  obtuse 
ciines  four  feet  high  and  about  four  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  built  of  mud  and  grass. 
A  floor  of  such  mortar  b  first  spread  upon  the 
ground,  on  which  a  layer  of  eggs,  having  hard 
shells  and  hu'ger  than  those  of  a  common  hen, 
are  deposited.  Upon  these  another  layer  of 
tnortar,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  thickness,  is 
spread,  and  then  another  bed  of  eggs ;  and  this 
is  repeated  nearly  to  the  top.  From  100  to  20O 
eggs  may  be  found  in  one  rest.  It  is  not 
ascertained  whether  each  female  watches  her 
own  nest  exclusively  or  attends  to  more  than 
her  own  bruod.  It  vs  unquestionable,  however, 
that  the  females  keep  near  the  nests  and  take 
the  young  under  their  vigilant  care  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched,  defencung  them  with  great 
perseverance  and  courage.  The  young  may  be 
seen  following  the  motner  through  the  water 
like  a  brood  of  chickens  following  a  hen.  When 
basking  in  the  sun  on  shore,  the  young  are  heard 
whining  and  yeli}ing  about  the  mother,  not  un- 
like young  puppies.  In  situations  where  alli- 
gators are  not  exposed  to  much  disturbance  the 
sites  of  the  nests  appear  to  be  very  much  fre- 
quented, as  the  grass  and  reeds  are  beaten  down 
several  acres  around.  The  young,  when  first 


hatched,  are  very  feeble  and  helpless,  and  : 
devoured  bv  birds  of  prey,  soft-shelled  turtles, 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  the  male  alligators,  until  they 
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other  anunals  the  race  would  speedily  become 
extinct    but    for   the    great    fecundity    of    the 

The  alligator  is  generally  considered  as  dis- 
posed to  retire  from  man,  but  this  is  only  where 
they  are  frequently  disturbed.  In  situations 
where  they  are  seldom  or  never  interrupted  they 
bave  shown  a  ferocity  and  perseverance  of  the 
most  alarming  character  in  attacking  individ- 
uals in  boats,  rearing  their  heads  from  the  water 
and  snapping  their  jaws  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner. At  present  alligators,  though  still  numer- 
ous in  the  remoter  parts  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  very  dan- 
gerous. Their  numbers  annually  decrease  and 
at  no  distant  period  they  must  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  exterminated.  Tn  the  winter  the 
alligators  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in 
deep  holes,  which  the^  make  in  the  marshy 
banks  of  rivers,  etc.  They  feed  on  fishes,  Tcp- 
tiles,  small  quadrupeds  (dogs  if  they  can  get 
them)  or  carrion,  and  though  very  voracious 
are  capable  of  existing  a  long  time  without 
food.  Compare  Crocodile;  ana  see  Cayman; 
Jacabe. 

ALLIGATOR-APPLB.  See  Custasd- 
Appii. 

ALLIGATOR-FISH,  one  of  the  Agonida, 
a  family  of  fish  whose  slender  bodies  are 
armored  by  larve  bony  plates.  One  species  12 
inches  long  (Podoihecus  acipenienniu)  ts 
found  on  the  northern  Pacific  coast. 


greenish 


ALLIQATOR-GAR,  the 


iguanid  characteristics.  They  abound  in  Mextcd 
and  the  southwestern  United  States,  and  one 
species  (^Sceloponu  undulatus')  is  the  familiar 
■fence  lizard*  of  the  colder  States.  Though 
often  inconspicuously  colored  on  the  back  ex- 
cept for  black  crosslines,  the  throat  and  in- 
ferior surfaces  are  generally  striking  in  color, 
and  frequently  there  are  light  lines  alon^  the 
.sides.  They  are  often  ignorantly  called  poison- 
ous, but  all  are  harmless. 

ALLIGATOR-PEAR,  or  AVOCADO, 
a  tree,  Persca  gralissima,  of  the  family  Laura- 
ceie,  mdigenous  to  subtropical  and  tropical 
America  and  widely  cultivated  in  warm  coun- 
trie;  for  its  more  or  less  pcar'shaped,  purple- 
or  green-skinned  fruits,  each  of  which  contains 
a  single  seed  embedded  in  a  yellowish-green 
edible  marrow-like  pulp.  Wherever  it  grows 
the  alligator-pear  is  highly  priied  as  a  salad 
and  is  usualry  served  with  pepper,  salt  and 
vinegar,  or  with  wine  and  spice,  but  natives  of 
temperate  climates  usually  have  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  it.  It  is  rich  in  oil,  which  may  be  used 
in  soap-making  and  in  lifting.  Tne  seeds 
yield  a  black  iy^.  Seedlings  are  easily  raised 
and  begin  to  bear  in  about  five  years  if  planted 
in  good  soil  in  warm  places,  but  they  arc 
usually  improved  by  budding  from  selected 
stock.  Except  in  southern  Florida  and  south- 
ern California  the  avocado-pear  docs  not  pro- 
duce palatable  fruit  in  the  United  States.    The 


American  market,  therefore,  which  is  limited 
to  the  larger  cities,  has  been  mainly  supplied 
from  Hawaii,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  In 
recent  years  many  trees  have  been  planted  in 
Florida  and  southern  California,  which  have 
yielded  a  superior  quality  of  fruit  which  is  con- 
stantly finding  a  wider  market  The  fruit  is 
sometimes  called  midshipman's  hutter  and 
aguacate. 

ALLIGATOR-TERRAPIN,-TORTOISE, 
or  -TURTLE,  the  snapping- turtle ;  more  partic- 
ularly, a  very  large  species  (,Macroekeiys  laeer- 
tina)  which  is  eaten  and  esteemed  as  a  delicacy 
in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  some- 
times WBighi  50  potmds. 

ALLINGHAM,  William,  Irish  poet;  b. 
Ballyshannon.  Ireland,  19  March  1824;  d. 
Hampstead;  18  Nov.  1889.  From  1846  to  his 
retirement  in  1870  he  held  various  posts  in  the 
Irish  customs  service.  He  was  sub-editor  of 
Fraser's  MagaeiHe,  1870-74,  when  he  succeeded 
James  Anthony  Froude  as  editor,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  ability  until  1879.  At  its  best 
Allingham's  poetry  is  excellent,  being  simple, 
clear  and  graceful,  and  whether  pathetic, 
sportive  or  descriptive  is  always  characterized 
by  delicate  artistic  expression.  His  best  work 
is  in  the  volume  called  'Day  and  Night  Songs* 
n854).  'Laurence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland* 
(1864),  a  long  poem  which  has  lieen  called 
■the  epic  of  Irish  philanthropic  landlordism,* 
has  a  wealth  of  fine  description,  but  was  not  a 
public   success,      Otheri 


cal  Works'  (6  vols,  1888-93). 

ALLISON,  William  Boyd,  American  legis- 
lator: b.  Perry.  Ohio,  2  March  1829;  d  4  Aug. 
19(£.  A  farmer's  son,  he  received  his  educatton 
at  Allegheny  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio.  He  practised 
law  in  his  native  State  till  1857,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Dubuque,  Iowa.  A  Republican  and 
trusted  local  leader,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  in 
Chic^^  in  1860,  which  nominated  Lincoln.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  he  served  on 
the  governor's  staff,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  raising  troops  for  the  Union  army.  In  1863 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  by  suc- 
cessive re-elections  till  1869;  on  4  March  1873 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
was  five  times  re-elected,  in  1878,  1884,  1890, 
1896  and  1904,  his  many  years  of  service  mak- 
ing him  one  of  the  oldest  as  he  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  influential  leaders.  He  has 
served  on  many  important  committees;  and 
as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  in  1878 
was  the  chief  author  of  the  bill  that  committee 
reported  for.  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion, 
known  as  the  Bland-Allison  Act  (see  Blaxo 
SiLVEB  Bill),  a  compromise  from  the  free-coin- 
age bill  of  Congressman  Bland.  He  was  re- 
peatedly a  strong  candidate  in  Republican  na- 
tional conventions  for  the  Presidency;  and  was 
oflered  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury  by 
both  Garfield  and  Harrison.  In  1892  he  was  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Bnis- 
sels  Monetary  Conference. 

ALLITERATION,  the  succession  or  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  words  beginning  with  the 
same  consonant     In  the  older  Scandinavian, 
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German  and  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  it  served  in- 
stead of  riiTme.  It  is  found  in  early  EnKlish 
poetry  with  the  same  function.  As  thus  used 
It  had  a  certain  regularity  of  accent  and  em- 
phasis. In  'Piers  Plowman'  the  tine  is  con- 
itnicted  with  two  hemistichs,  the  former  with 
two  words  beginning  with  the  alUteratiTe  letter, 
and  the  latter  with  one,  Aus : 

"Hw  robe  wmi  lull  rich  with  red  Kvlot  aagmyBed." 

Ute  poetry  of  widejy  separated  nations  ex- 
hibits this  device,  it  being  found  both  in  India 
and  in  Finland.  It  still  remains  in  Icelandic 
poetry.  Early  in  the  17th  century  EagHsh 
writers  ran  to  great  extravagance  in  the  lue  of 
alUleratioiL  bou  in  prose  and  poetry.  It  is  said 
that  prescners  from  their  pulptts  addressed 
their  hearers  as  *cfaickens  of  the  church*  and 
'sweet  swallows  of  salvation,*  No  other 
device  of  com^sition  so  easily  lends  itself  to 
fanciful  conceits  or  ingenious  trifling.  The 
ease  with  which  devices  may  be  marshaled 
would  hardly  tend  to  make  the  ordinary  reader 
'   e'  of  Churchill's  description  of  him- 


For  apt  allitMMioa'i  •rtfnl  aid. 
Bot  the  couplet  itself  is  a  striking  proof  of  its 
own  truth,  for  it  shows  that  the  poet  did  not 
know  what  alliteration  is:  it  must  be  of  con- 
sonants, not  vowels,  and  even  so  his  it's  are 
alike  only  to  the  eye,  not  the  ear.  All  good 
poets  have  used  it  to  lend  musical  beauty  or 
emphasis  to  their  verse,  tton^  it  can  be  over- 
used or  misused.  Following  are  a  few  from 
the  chief  American  poets : 

'And  th(  ipuk  itnck  out  by  that  itaad  in  hii  jlight 
Kindled  ths  land  into  jluiia  with  tti  boat." 


"It  carTM  the  bem  id  tMsty  there, 
And  the  ripptMiQ  rhm*  the  cw  foruln 

Bkusoh 

"Of  wSiat  wxl*,  uid  nalcad  wwdi." 

B«T*NI. 

"teiSs'iSuJsi^'s'ST-- 

Lowell. 

"5tola  with  nA  iteM  the  ihkiBa  itaicmy  thioagh." 

Uoun*. 

••m-U  a  Ml*  of  Mrtoi  now  thw  (uibolaiicy 

Mill' 

"AcfiMi  the  MOumtul  xurblei  play." 

ALLIUM,  a  genus  of  about  300  perennial, 
rarely  biennial,  bulbous  herbs  of  the  family 
Liliocea,  mainly  indigenous  to  the  colder  parts 
of  the  norlhem  hemisphere.  The  leaves  are 
generally  long  and  narrow,  often,  however, 
cylindrical  and  hollow ;  Che  flowers  in  umbels, 
often  with  bulblets  among  them.  Uany  of  the 
species  are  economically  important ;  far  in- 
stance. Allium  cepa,  the  onion;  Allium  lalivum, 
garlic;  Allium  porrum,  leek;  Allium  ascalom- 
cum,  shallot ;  Allium  tchanoprasum,  chives ; 
Allium  scorodoprasum,  rocambole,  each  of 
which  is  treated  separately  under  its  common 
name.  Several  uncultivated  members  of  the 
genus  are  also  used  as  food  tn  countries  where 
they  grow  wild.  Allium  vineale^  wild  onion  or 
wild  garlic,  a  European  species  introduced  into 
the  United  States^  is  a  troublesome  weed,  es- 
pecially in  New  England  pastures,  since  it  im- 
parts a  strong  flavor  of  ^rlic  to  the  milk  of 
cows  feeding  upon  it,  (See  Gaelic).  Many 
species  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  cultivated  for  food; 


some,  however,  are  planted  for  ornament.  Per- 
haps the  most  common  eastern  species  are 
Allium  ctrnuum.  Allium  canadense  and  Allium 
Iricoecum,  the  last  general^  known  as  the  wild 
leek,  a  broad-leaved  species  which  grows  ia 
moist  woods,  frcnn  Maine  to  North  Carolina 
and  westward  to  Wisconsin.  Some  of  the 
hardy  species  are  grown  for  ornament  in  pr- 
dens;  for  example,  Allium  moly  and  Allium 
rojfMM,  from  Europe;  Allium  vietoriaiis.  irom 
Siberia;  Allium  acuminatum,  from  the  Westetn 
States.  Others,  especially  AltkuH  neapolitanutu, 
ider  European  Bpedcs,  are  often  grown  in 


ALLMERS,  Hennann  Ladwig,  il-merss. 
hir'man  IQt'vil^  German  poet  and  author:  b. 
Rechtenfleth,  11  Feb,  1821;  d.  1902.  His  'Idle 
Days  in  Rome>  (1869;  9th  cd.  1896}  was  widely 
read.  Others  are:  'Captain  Bose>  (I8B2)  ; 
'Fromm  imd  Frei>  (1889),  a  volume  of  re- 
Iwious  poems;  'From  an  Old  and  Young  Past 
■fime'  (1895);  <Colfected  Works>  (5  vols., 
Oldenbuiv  1691-95),  Consult  Brautigram,  L., 
'Der  Marschendichter  Hermann  Aimers* 
(1891). 

ALLMOUTH,  ■  fish.    See  Goosefish, 

ALLOA,  illoa.  a  river  port  of  Scotland, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  five  miles  from 
Stirling,  in  the  county  of  Gackmannan.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  but  contains  some  good  streets 
and  builaings,  including  the  parish  church,  the 
county  court  house,  the  town  hall  and  the 
public  baths.  It  carries  on  several  manufac- 
tures, chief  of  which  are  ale,  whisky,  woolen 
yam  and  bottles.  There  are  some  large  col- 
lieries in  the  neighborhood.  Alloa  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  from  which  it  exports  coal,  ale 
and  fire-brick,  and  imports  timber,  hemp,  oak- 
bark,  grain,  etc.  Hie  river  is  here  crossed  by 
a  viaduct  of  the  North  British  Railway.  There 
is  an  ancient  tower  in  the  vicinity,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Erskine  family,     Fop.   17,200l 

ALLOBROOBS,  the  name  of  a  people  who 
lived  in  ancient  Gallia  Narbonenns  and  occu- 
pied the  country  below  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and 
the  Rhone,  now  included  in  Savoy  and  the 
French  province  of  Dauphin i.  They  long 
struggled  for  thnr  independence  against  the 
Romans,  but  were  finally  subjugated  by  PaUus 
Maximus. 

ALLOCUTION,  an  address,  a  tenn  partic- 
ularly applied  to  certain  addresses  made  by  the 
Pope  to  the  cardinals. 

ALLODIUM  ("without  vassabge*).  Ap- 
plied to  lands^  allodium,  or  allodial  tenure,  sift- 
nifies  an  estate  held  by  absolute  ownership, 
withotrt  regarding  any  superior  to  whom  any 
duty  is  due  on  account  thereof.  The  title  to 
land  in  the  United  States  is  essentially  allodial, 
and  every  tenant  in  fee  simple  has  an  absolute 
and  nnqualified  dominion  over  it;  still,  in  tech- 
nical language,  his  estate  is  said  to  be  in  fee,  B 
term  implying  a  feudal  relation,  although  stich 
a  relation  has  ceased  to  exist  in  any  form, 
while  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  die 
lands  have  been  declared  to  be  allodial. 

ALLOGAMY,  the  transfer  of  the  pollen 
of  one  flower  to  the  pistil  of  another.  When 
the  pollinated  flower  is  on  the  same  plant  the 
process  is  known  as  gdtonogamy,  and  wdien 
a  different  plant  it  is  known   as   xenogamy. 


■  ogle 


ALLOH  —  ALLOUSZ 


Allogamy  is  the  opposite  of  autogamy,  or  self- 
polUnation.    See  FrajjjiATiOK. 

ALLON,  Henry,  Englisti  Coi^egatioiia] 
clergyman:  b.  Welton,  13  Oct.  1818;  d.  London, 
16  April  1892.  He  was  educated  at  Chestnut 
College.  From  1844  until  his  death  he  was 
■   ■  ■       of  Union  Chapel,  Islinglc         "        -" 


used  in  his  denomiiutioa.  He  also  compiled 
anthem  books.  He  was  the  author  of  'The 
Life  of  Rev.  James  Sherman'  (London  1863). 
He  edited  the  British  Quarterly  Rnitvi,  1865- 
87.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his  successor, 
W.  H.  Harwood. 

ALLOPATHY.    See  Therapeutics. 

ALLOPHANB,  al'lV-f^n;  from  the  Greek 
alios,  'other,*  and  phanoi,  «appearing,"  in  allu- 
sion to  its  change  of  appearance  before  the 
blowpipe,  a  native  silicate  of  aluminum,  having 
the  fonnula  Al.SiO.+5H>0,  and  occurring  in 
thin,  amorphous,  brittle  incrustations,  witn  a 
hardness  of  3.  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
1.87.  It  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  colors, 
due  to  the  presence  of  other  minerals.  In  the' 
United  States  it  occurs  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee. 

ALLORI,  al-16're,  a  family  of  artists  who 
flourished  during  the  16th  century  in  Florence. 
The  best  of  them  was  Angelo  (or  Amolo)  nt 
CosiMO  Allori  {b,  Monticelli,  near  Florence, 
about  IS02;  d.  1572).  Like  h:s  nephew  Ales- 
SANDBO  (b.  Florence  1S3S;  d.  1607),  lie  was 
surnamed  Broniino,  and  both  are  more  often 
spoken  of  by  this  name  than  by  that  of  thdr 
family.  The  third  Allori  to  attain  eminence  as 
a  painter  was  the  son  of  Alessandro  —  Cristo- 
FAMO  (1577-1621),  who  is  also,  though  less  fre- 
quently, referred  to  as  -  Bronzino.  Angelo 
studied  mainly  under  RaSaeKno  del  (larbo  and 
Jacopo  CatTucd  (Pontormo).  The  latter, 
greatly  attached  to  his  pupil,  associated  him  in 
the  work  of  painting  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant decorations,  notably  the  cdling  of  the 
Medicean  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  Bron- 
ano  completed  after  Pontormo's  death.  A 
friendship  with  Vasari,  biographer  of  the 
Italian  painters,  was  one  of  the  factors  on 
Broniino 's  coming  under  the  influence  of 
Uichelaagclo.  He  docs  not  succumb  to  it  to 
the  extent  that  his  nephew  Alessandro  did  — 
the  latter  must  be  classed  as  one  of  Michel- 
angelo's imitators.  Angelo,'with  all  his  classi- 
cal study,  preserved  a  racy  force  of  observation 
that  gives  to  his  famous  portraits  of  the  Medici 
family,  like  the  famous  'Cosimo  I'  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  Florence,  or  better  yet,  those  of  the 
Fanciaticchi  family,  their  living  appearance  and 
their  dignity.  The  fineness  of  his  draurfits- 
manship  —  an  example  being  the  'Venus'  of 
the  National  Gallery,  London  —  one  of  the  high 
points  of  the  later  Florentine  school,  is  stiffened 
and  hardened  by  his  nephew  and  pupil  Ales- 
sandro, who  marks  the  beginning  of  the  rapid 
decline  of  Florentine  painting.  In  the  hands 
of  Crislofano  it  is  little  better  than  academic 
and  sentimental.  The  'Judith'  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
is  the  finest  and  best  known  work  by  Cristo- 

ALLOSAUltUS,  an  extinct  carnivorous 
dinosaur  of  gigantic  size,  inhabiting  North 
America  during  the  Jurassic  Period.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  of  flesh-eating  animals,  ex- 


ceeding 30  feet  in  lengtb,  and  comparable  with 
an  elephant  in  bulk.  The  animal  was  a  biped 
with  long  hind  legs,  small  fore  legs  not  reach- 
ing the  ground  and  long  massive  tail.  The 
jaws  are  three  feet  long,  with  pointed,  sharp- 
edged  teeth,  and  the  toes  armed  wiui  large 
sharp  claws,  those  of  the  fore  foot  being  espc- 


hcrbivorous  dinosaurs  frequently  show  deep 
scratches  and  scorings  on  the  softer  edges  of 
the  bone,  and  broken^ff  teeth  of  AUosauros 
are  very  often  found  associated  with  them, 
sfaowing  that  this  animal  preyed  on  the  car- 
casses of  his  huge  herbivorous  contemporaries; 
it  was  well  adapted  also  by  its  teeth  and  claws 
to  attack  them  when  alive,  and  was  probably 
their  especial  foe.    See  Dikosaur. 

ALLOTROPY,  a-lot'r4-i»,  or  ALLOT- 
ROFIBU  (from  the  Greek  altos,  'another,* 
and  tropos,  "manner"),  the  property  exhibited 
by  certain  substances  of  existing  in  two  or 
more  different  states  distinguished, from  each 
otber  by  different  ^operties.  The  most  familiar 
case  of  allotropy  is  afforded  b^  carbon,  which 
exists  in  a  number  of  aUotropK  modificatioiu^ 
of  which  charcoal,  grai^te  and  die  diamond 
are  familiar  examples.  Allotropy  is  not  ex- 
hibited by  the  metals  to  any  marked  degree 
(see,  however.  Silver).  Sulphur  exhibits  many 
ailotropic  forms,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  best  known:  (1)  It  occurs  in  rhombic  crys- 
tals bavii«  a  specific  gravity  o£  2.07,  meltiug  at 
23S'  F.,  and  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide ;  (2) 
in  monoclinic  crystals,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.96,  melting  at  243°  F.,  and  soluble  m  car- 
bon disulphide;  (3)  in  an  amorphous  plastic 
state,  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide;  (4)  im- 
nM<Uately  above  its  melting  point  it  is  thin,  clear 


i^' 


F.  it  is  again  thin,  but  remains  dark. 

Oioiie  is  a  familiar  ailotropic  form-  of 
oxygen,  produced  when  the  silent  electric  dis- 
charge is  allowed  to  act  upon  o^gen.     It_  u 


.    .  .  and  that  the  molecule 

tains  three  atoms.  This  suggests  that  allotropy, 
in  all  cases,  may  be  due  to  a  simitar  change  m 
the  number  of  atoms  present  in  a  molecule ;  but 
so  little  is  known  of  the  ultimate  structure  of 
solids  and  liquids  that  speculation  of  this  sort  is 
of_no  great  value. 

Most  of  the  non-metallic  elements  have 
ailotropic  modifications,  and  remarkable  cases 
of  allotropy  are  observed  among  chemical  com- 
pounds. In  the  case  of  a  compound,  two  states 
of  a  substance  having  the  same  chemical  com- 
position are  said  to  be  isomeric  when  their  con- 
stituents are  combined  by  different  modes  of 
atomic  linkage ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  ailo- 
tropic when  the  kind  of  atomic  linkage  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.    See  Isomewsm. 

ALLOUEZ.  a-lo-i',  CUnde,  French  Jesuit 
missionary  and  explorer;  b.  France  16213;  d. 
near  the  St.  John's  River,  in  the  present  State 
of  Indian^  1689.  He  is  called  *die  founder  of 
Catholicity  in  the  West,"  He  preceded  and 
was  a  coworker  of  Marquette.  For  32  yean 
he  labored  among  the  Indians.  He  preached 
to  20  different  tribes  and  is  said  to  have  bap- 
tized 10,000  neophytes.  He  traveled  over  a  wider 
territory  than  any  of  the  missionaries  of  his  day 
and  reached  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior. 


ALLO  WAV  —  ALLOYS 


At  timts  he  had  to  jjrevent  the  Indians 
from  adoring  him  as  a  god ;  at  Others, 
they  were  about  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  Mani- 
tou.    Consult  Parkman,  'La  Salle.' 

ALLOW  AY,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  now  in- 
cluded in  Ayr  parish.  Here  Burns  was  bom 
in  1759.  and  the  "auld  haunted  kirk*  aear  his 
birthplace  was  the  scene  of  the  dauce  of  witches 
in  *TaDi  o'  Shanter.' 

ALLOXAN,  a-lok'san,  a  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  ^id  upon 
uric  acid,  and  having  the  formula  dHiNtOt  It 
is  freely  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  the 
trimetnc  system  when  a  saturated  solution  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  in  monocLinic  prisms  when 
deposited  by  evaporation  from  a  warm  solution. 
It  is  converted  into  alloxantin  (CH.N.O,)  by 
the  action  of  SnCti  and  other  reducing  agents, 
and  into  alloxanic  acid  (GHiNtOi)^  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hxed  alkalis.  Ammonia  comtunes 
with  it  to  form  murexid,  a  substance  that  was 
used  about  the  middle  of  the  19lh  century  for 
dyeing  silk  and  wool  purple  and  red,  but  which 
was  soon  displaced  by  the  aniline  colors. 

ALLOYS.  In  the  commercial  sense  of  tbc 
term  an  allc^  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
metals  which  have  been  melted  together.  In 
a  scientific  sense,  however  the'  term  has  a 
restricted  meaning.  It  signifies  a  chemical  com- 
tnnation  anal(^;ous  to  the  common  solution  of 
a  chemical  salt  in  water;  only,  in  the  case  of 
two  metals  in  alloy,  each  is  to  be  regarded  as 
dissolved  in  the  other.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  conditions  existing  in  an  alloy  let  us  ctm- 
sider  a  solution  of  common  salt  m  water.  In 
100  parts  of  water  at  65*  F.  common  salt  may 
be  dissolved  in  any  proportions  from  one  part 
(or  less)  up  to  26,4  parts  — at  which  point  the 
solution  is  said  to  be  ^saturated.*  In  everr 
possible  proportion  between  those  limits  the 
solution  is  entirely  homogeneous.  If  more  salt 
be  added,  it  does  not  dissolve  but  remains  In 
the  solution  as  a  mere  mixture  of  salt  with  a 
solution  of  salt.  In  the  case  of  a  two-metal 
or  binary  iHoy  the  two  metals  may  b«  desw- 
nated  as  A  and  fi.  The  metal  having  the  hira- 
est  melting  point  is  fosed  first,  and  the  otfier 
is  then  added.  Suppose  B  to  be  added  to  A 
in  this  manner.  Up  to  a  certam  saturation 
point   B  dissolves  freely  in  A.    Beyond  that 

B)int,  if  still  more  of  B  is  added,  a  new  corn- 
nation  will  be  found  present  in  the  alloy, 
namely,  a  solution  of  A  in  B.  The  alloy  at 
that  point  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  solutions  in 
varying  proportions,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  B  which  has  been  added  beyond 
the  saturation  point.  With  a  still  further  ad- 
dition of  B  a  lar^r  proportion  of  the  solution 
A-in-B  prevails  m  Uie  alloy,  and,  continuing 
the  process,  the  solution  B-in-A  disappears 
from  the  alloy,  and  it  becomes  a  homogeneous 
solution   of   A  in   B. 

These  considerations  relate  to  alloys  hi  a 
molten  state,  at  the  temperature  of  the  melting 
point  of  the  most  refractory  constituent.  As 
the  temperature  falls  toward  the  point  where 
the  alloy  becomes  solid,  several  changes  may  be 
noted  as  taking  place  in  its  constitution,  depend- 
ing upon  the  proportions  and  condttims  of 
EoTution  of  both  A  and  B.  The  alloy  A-tn<B 
may  separate  out.  generally  in  a  crystalline 
form,  or  the  alloy  B-in-A  may  separUe  out. 
The  condition  of  the  mass  is  then  one  analo- 


gous to  curdled  milk. .  That  combination  of  the 
two  metals  which  has  the  lowest  melting  point 
is  the  last  to  sohdify  as  the  cooling  continues^ 
and  Uiis  is  called  the  eutectic  of  that  alloy. 
But,  in  the  process  of  cooling,  other  changes 
may  have  taken  place.  In  the  solntion  B-in-A 
B  may  have  crystallized  out  if  it  was  close  to  its 
saturation  point,  and  a  similar  action  may  have 
occurred  as  to  A-in-B.  Further  comtnexities 
arise  from  the  fact  that  when  an  alloy  ha* 
become  solid  it  has  not  always  become  stablci 
^th  the  lapse  of  time  changes  are  continually 
taking  place  either  toward  greater  stability 
on  the  one  hand,  or  toward  dissolution  on  the 
other.  Some  alleys  give  evidence  of  these 
changes  within  a  brief  period.  Others  show 
them  only  after  several  years.  Much  has  been  • 
teamed  about  the  constitution  of  alloys  with 
the  microscope,  but  this  form  of  research  has 
been  limited  in  practice  to  the  temperatures 
which  normally  prevail  Attempts  to  use  the 
microscope  on  hot  alk^  have  so  far  proved 
unsuccessful.  For  microscopic  work  the  face 
of  a  thin  slice  of  the  alloy  is  very  carefully 
and  gently  polished,  and  it  is  then  delicately 
etched  with  an  appropriate  acid  which  serves 
to  reveal  ntany  of  the  details  of  internal  con- 
stitntion;  (See  Metauogkaphy).  Although 
it  has  not  been  adeqtutely  determined 
irhether  the  furion  and  admixture  of  difierent 
metals  takes  jilace  in  some  relation  to  tfaar 
atomic  proportions,  or  else  in  some  other  defi- 
nite ratio,  yet  the  composition  of  natural  alloys 
such  as  dor£  or  dectrum,  which  c  ' 


dun  either  of  their  constituent  metals^  s 
cumstances  that  have  given  rise  to  a  wid^ 
sin^ad  conviction  or  beHef  that  nature  really 
does  comlune  them  b?  some  law  vfaich  is  as 
jret  imdiscovered.  Among  the  many  alk^s 
whose  densi^  is  less  than  the  average  densiQr 
of  their  constituent  metals  may  be  mentioned 
p)Id  with  either  silver,  copper,  iridium,  nickd, 
iron  or  lead;  silver  widi  copper;  and  iron  widi 
antimony,  bismuth  or  lead.  Atnong  those 
whose  dcaisity  is  greater  than  the  mean  of  their 
constituents  is  gold  with  antimony,  bismuth, 
ci^Mk  or  zinc 

Another  fact;  and  one  of  practical  im> 
portance  to  the  manufacturer,  is  that  an  alh^, 
when  remelted,  even  if  composed  of  only  two 
metals,  will  not  exhibit  the  same  characteristics 
as  at  fint.  A  malleable  alloy  may  become 
brittle,  a  doctile  alloy  unworkable,  etc,  TMs 
metamorphism  is  even  more  marked  when  the 
remelted  alloy  is  composed  of  several  metals. 
The  ordinary  remedy  employed  for  this  defect 
is  to  add  more  raw  metal ;  bat  this  has  to  be 
done  with  great  care  as  to  propor6ans,  wUck 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment  SIdll 
in  the  remelting  of  scrap  often  ct>nstitutes  a 
valuable  trade  secret,  snch  as  for  a  long  period 
was  the  case  with  German  silver,  tombac,  Jem- 


only    method    to     produce     such     _     

Another  meAod  much  in  use.  especial^ 
in  the  fine  arts,  is  the  electrolytic  method. 
The  metals  to  be  combined  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  water  solutions  in  the  electrolyte  and 
the  current  plates  then  in  alloy  upon  the  ob- 
jects attached  to  the  cathode  In  tUs  way 
jewelers  produce  the  "red  gokl,*  *green  gold* 
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and  'eold*  of  other  intenncdiate  tints  in  al- 
loys ot  Kold,  stiver  and  copper  from  an  elec- 
trolytic bath.  Other  means  of  producing  al- 
locs are  by  pressure  upon  the  nuxed  powders 
of  the  metats,  or  bv  the  intimate  mixtures  of 
their  vapors,  but  tuese  are  employed  only_  in 
Utxirator^r  investigations.  Gold  and  quick- 
silver   will    coalesce    and    form    a    natural 


highest  importance  in  gold  mining.  Discovery 
of  this  circumstance  and  its  emplc^ment  as  the 
•amalgamation  process*  is  commonly  credited 
to  a  Spanish  miner  named  Bartolomeo  Uedina 
of  the  16th  century  (1557).  In  point  of  fact 
it  was  known  to  the  Arabs,  Romans  and 
,  Greeks,  indeed  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It 
was  commonly  employed  as  a  means  of  recov- 
ering gold  from  auriferous  gravel  or  sand  by 
Qxc  Arabian  miners  and  metallurgists  of  the 
Uiddle  Ages;  the  source  whence  both  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  got  it.  There  exist  un- 
questionable evidences  of  its  employment  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  centuries  before  Medina's 
time.  These  evidences  are  brought  together  in 
a  *History  of  the  Precious  Metals'  (New  York 
1904,  p.  134).  Medina's  claim  was  in  fact  a 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  Fuggers,  who  farmed 
and  monopolized  the  Almaden  quicksilver  mines 
of  Spain,  and  thus  held  the  American  gold  and 
Stiver  mines  in  subjection.  The  process  which 
may  have  been  discovered  by  Medina  'is  the 
*patio  process,"  a  complicated  metallurgy,  in 
which  the  amalgamation  of  gold  and  quick- 
silver plays  but  a  subordinate  part 

To  Hake  a  HeUUic  AUoy.— The  first  con- 
sideration is  the '  temperature  at  which  the 
metals  will  melt  in  the  furnace.  This  is  as 
follows  for  various  metals,  in  degrees  Centi- 
grade: Mercury  (quicksilver),  — 39.4;  jAos- 
phor^is,  44;  sulphur.  114.5;  tin,  231.68;  bismuth, 
X6.3;  tellurium,  282;  cadmium,  320;  lead,  330 
to  335;  line,  419;  arsenic,  450;  antimony,  629.5; 
magnesium,  632.7 ;  aluminum,  654.5 ;  silver, 
960.5;  gold,  1061.7;  copper.  1080-5;  silicon,  1100 
to  1300;  nickel,  1400  to  1450;  iron,  1550  to  1600; 
platinum,  1775,  and  manganese,  1800  to  1900. 
OnJinariiy  when  the  melting  points  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  proposed  alloy  are  nearly  equal, 
die  alloy  is  made  by  fusing  first  the  metal 
which  has  the  higher  melting  point  and  adding 
the  otker  to  the  molten  mass.  When  the  melt- 
ing points  are  widely  apart  a  difficulty  may  be 
encountered  in  the  vaporizing  of  one  of  the 
constituent  metals  at  the  fusmg  point  of  the 
other.  In  this,  case  it  becomes  necessary  to 
foim  preliminary  alloys  which  are  afterward 
combined.  As  an  illustration,  (lerman  silver 
may  be  instanced.  This  is  an  alloy  of  nidkel, 
copper  and  zinc.  The  nickel  melts  at  1450', 
at  which  temperature  zinc  would  turn  to  vapor. 
So  3ti  alloy  of  nickel  and  copper  b  first  made 
and  then  a  brass  of  copper  and  zinc.  The 
copper.' nickel  alloy  has  a  much  lower  melting 
point  than  pure  nickel  and  the  brass  has  a 
higher  melting  point  than  rinc.  The  two  pre- 
Hminary  alloys  are  then  fused  together  with- 
out the  loss  of  the  zinc.  Oddation  during 
the  fuang  process  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  pro- 
ducing some  alloys.  This  may  be  obviated 
by  the  use  of  a  flux,  like  borax;  or  by  metallic 
deoxidize rs,  like  powdered  aluminum,  which 
not  only  reduce  the  oxides  but  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  mass  and  therefore  the  intimacy 


of  the  mixture.  Great  care  is  needed  also  in 
the  pouring  (casting)  of  the  alloy  at  just  the 
right  temperature.  If  the  heat  be  too  great  the 
structure  will  be  coarse-grained;  if  the  degree 
is  too  low  the  less  fusible  constituents  are 
liable  to  crystallize  out  and  the  ingot  be  un~ 
sound  and  crack  under  working.  'Hie  rate  at 
which  the  cooling  after  pouring  is  permitted 
to  take  place  is  also  of  prime  importance. 
Slow  cooing  produces  a  weak  alloy  of  coarse 
Structure ;  ^uick  cooling  yields  a  strong  alloy 
of  fine-nained  structure  but  inclined  to  he 
brittle.  The  molds  employed  must  be  of  ma- 
terial suited  to  the  prospective  alloy.  They 
are  usually  of  iron,  brass,  iron  and  sand,  sand 
and  clay,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  Most  alloys  are 
subjected  tt)  after-treatment  with  heat  and 
la,  as  in  annealing,  chilling,  tempering,  etc., 
"--'    -   hammering. 


ceming  alloys  is  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
another  element  will  often  entirely  alter  the 
character  of  a  metallic  composition.  Oni  part 
of  carbon  in  2000  of  iron  will  convert  it  into 
steel ;  the  same  minute  proportion  of  tellnrium 
in  tdsmuth  converts  it  into  a  finely  crystalline 
metal  \  one  part  of  phosphorus  in  copper  will 
make  it  hot-short ;  while  the  some  almost  negli- 
gible proportion  of  bismuth  will  destroy  its 
usefulness  for  many  purposes  for  which,  when 
rid  of  this  intnision,  it  is  eminently  fitted. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  allovs  in 
the  arts  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that 
very^  little  of  the  vast  quantities  of  metal  used 
in  civilized  life  is  the  pure  metal.  Steel  is  an 
alloy  of  pure  iron  and  carbon,  and  other  metals 
are  added  in  alloy  to  produce  the  higher  grades 
of  steel — chrome  steel,  manganese  stee^ 
nickel  steel,  tungsten  steel,  vanadium  steel, 
etc ;  cast  iron  is  an  .alloy  of  pure  iron  with 
carbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus;  commercial 
tin  is  an  alloy  of  pure  tin  and  lead;  commer- 
cial gold  and  silver  are  alloys  of  these  precious 
metals  with  others  to  add  the  required  hard- 
ness  to  withstand  wear;  the  brasses  are  alloys 
of  copper  and  zinc;  the  bronzes  are  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin,  with  other  metals  added;  etc 
Although  many  of  these  alloys  have  been  long 
known,  yet  newer  and  often  valuable  com- 
binations of  the  same  metals  are  daily 
discovered,  which  are  better  adapted  than 
the  older  ones  for  the  new  uses  which 
practical   engineering   and   processes   demand. 

A  beautiful  and  useful  alloy  of  gold  78  and 
aluminum  22,  carrying  a  rich  purple  shade,  is 
now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry, 
which  formerly  consisted  of  a  gold,  silver  and 
copper  combination.  An  alloy  of  silver  25  and 
aluminum  75  furnishes  a  metal  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  instruments,  electrical  a|^ 
paratus,  dentists'  tools,  etc.  It  makes  delicate 
castings  and  takes  on  a  fine  polish.  The  com- 
binations with  copper  are  more  important. 

Almniniua  Bronse  is  a  combination  of  cop- 
per 89  or  9(t  with  aluminum  11  or  10  per  cent 
Although  hard,  it  can  be  readily  soldered.  It 
can  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  worked  with  the 
hammer  and  stamped  into  form.  Its  color  re- 
sembles that  of  American  gold  coin,  and  it  is 
susceptible  of  high  polish.  With  copper  95  and 
aluminum  5  the  comtanatlon  resembles  pure 
gold  very  closely. 

Boron  Bronze. —  Into  a  fused  admixture 
of    fluorspar    and    vitrified    boric    anhydride. 
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altunmiun  a  introdticed,  when  reduction  takes 
place  and  this  result  when  combined  with  a 
copper  admixture  in  the  proportions  of  the  pre- 
pared aluminum  5  to  10  and  copper  95  to  90  per 
cent  renders  an  alloy  denser,  more  durable  and 
less  brittle  than  aluminum  bronie;  and  fur- 
nishes more  uniform  and  delicate  castings.  The 
aluminum-copper  alloy's  with  90  to  93  aluminum 
and  10  to  7  copper  yield  a  metal  of  great  ten> 
nle  streneth,  largely  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automolnle  and  aeroplane  parta. 

Alomianm  Brue  is  an  alloy  with  an  elastic 
limit  tip  to  nearly  15  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
the  aluminum  imparting  to  the  brass  greater 
fluidity  in  castmg  and  additional  tensile 
strength.  For  these  reasons  it  is  extensively 
used  for  electrical  iiurposes-  A  small  propor- 
tion of  aluminum  with  cast  iron,  wrou^t  iron 
or  steel  has  resulted  in  alloys  of  commercial 
value.  From  1  to  2  per  cent  aluminum  to  cait- 
in^  of  iron  will  cause  the  metal  to  flow  more 
leisurely  and  take  on  a  closer  grain.  In  steel 
castings  the  proportion  of  aluminum  commonly 
used   IS   minute,   about    l/50th  to    l/30th  of   1 

Ecent,  although  for  certain  steel  castings  this 
been  advantageously'  increased  to  1  and 
even  2  per  cent  of  aluminum.  The  latter  adds 
tensile  strength  and  homegeneity  to  the  alloy, 
sives  it  a  smoother  surface  and  lessens  its 
liability  to  oxidation.  Au  alloy  of  aluminum 
70  and  line  30  has  been  found  useful  in  casting 
frame!  for  sewing  machines  and  like  small 
manufactures.  A  combination  of  aluminum  80; 
dnc  15,  tin  2,  copper  2,  and  lii  each  of  man- 
ganese and  iron  is  an  alloy  in  which  the  alu- 
minum is  hardened  and  the  product  becomes 
applicable  to  many  useful  manufactures. 

Alnminnm  One,  com;K>sed  of  linc  90  to  95 
and  aluminum  10  to  5,  is  used  in  the  galvan- 
izing bath  and  treated  the  same  way  as  pure 
nnc,  except  that  no  sal-ammoniac  is  used  for 
clearing  out  the  oxide,  the  aluminum  being 
n^dendy  e£fective. 

Anti-Prtctioii  AUors^'Hiis  name  is  given 
to  those  alloys  which  are  sidBcientty  pbstic 
voider  the  pressures  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected in  bearings  to  mold  themselves  to  the 
shape  of  the  shaft  which  they  support  and  still 
hard  enough  to  stay  in  place.  This  propen^ 
of  fitting  to  the  shaft  is  of  course  approxi- 
mate, for  in  fact  the  shaft  and  its  bearings 
are  always  separated  Iw  a  thin  film  of  oti. 
Theac  anti-friction  metals  are  generally  alloys 
of  tin  with  tin-antimony  and  tin-copper;  or 
they  may  be  of  lead  compounded  with  ttn- 
antimony  or  of  lead  and  tin  so  compounded. 
Tb«  first  of  these  anti-fricdon  alloys  was  die 
famoiis  BabtMtt  metal,  now  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  more  effective  combinatkiM. 
See  Aitn-FaiCTioN  Uetau. 

Coinage  AIIots. —  The  coinage  of  gold  and 
stiver  dollars  and  multiples  or  fractions  thereof, 
as  first  authoriicd  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed 
2  April  1792,  provided  that  the  gold  dollar 
sbotud  contain  27  grains  of  gold  916^  fine. 
the  amount  of  finegold  in  the  dollar  was  ther»- 
fore  24^  grains.  The  silver  dollar  was  ordered 
to  contain  416  grains  of  silver,  892.4  fine,  or 
37124  grains  otfine  silver.  By  the  act  of  28 
June  1834  the  gold  dollar  was  reduced  to  the 
weight  of  25.8  grains,  900  fine,  or  23.22  grains 
fine  gold.  No  change  was  made  in  either  the 
weight  or  alloy  of  the  silver  dollar.  By  the 
act  of  18  Jan.  1837  the  alloy,  but  not  the  fine 


contents,  of  the  silver  dollar  was  changed.  It 
was  thenceforth  to  contain  412^  grains  of 
silver,  900  fine,  or  371}^  grains  of  fine  silver; 
practically  the  same  contents  of  fine  silver  as 
before.  No  further  cbanse  was  made  in  the 
gold  dollar.  The  alloy  of  Doth  gold  and  silver 
coins  has  always  been  of  copper,  although  a 
minute  quantity  of  silver  has  at  times  Dcen 
introduced  into  the  gold  coin  alloy,  rather  to 
improve  the  cojor  of  the  coins,  than  from  any 
design  to  increase  their  bullion  value.  By 
the  act  of  21  Feb.  1853  important  reductions 
were  made  in  the  weight  and  fineness  and 
therefore  in  the  alloy  of  the  subsidiary  coins ;  a 
subject  that  belongs  less  to  alloys  dian  to 
coins.  The  current  five-cent  coins,  or  ■nickels," 
are  an  alloy  of  75  per  cent  copper  and  25  per 
cent  nickel.  The  ■copper  cent*  is  an  alloy  of 
copper,  95  per  cent  and  zinc  and  tin,  5  per  cent 
Heoaler  Alloys,  the  group  of  ferromag- 
netic manganese  alloys,  named  after  F.  Heug- 
ler,  who  discovered  uiem  in  1898.  In  addidon 
to  manganese  or  manganese-copper,  these  al- 
loys contain  one  or  more  of  the  elements 
aluminum,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  boron, 
and  tin.  The  aluminum- manganese-copper  al- 
loys show  the  lar^st  degree  of  ferromagnet- 
ism,  about  one-third  that  of  the  purest  soft 
iron.  The  temaiy  tin-manganese  bronzes  also 
exhilnt  maiiced  ferromagnetism.  Manganese- 
tin  is  magnetic  and  remains  so  when  copper 
is  added.  Manganese-copper  is  non-magnetic, 
but  becomes  magnetic  when  tin  is  added  Re- 
seardi  has  determined  in  the  case  of  the 
aluminum-manganese  bronzes  that  the  chemi- 
cal compound  carrying  the  magnetism  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  AI.(Mn,Cu)ff.  This 
seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  ferromagnet- 
ism  is  a  molecular  phenomenon  due  to  a  con- 
dition of  definite  diemical  combinabon.     Se« 

FfeSROU  AGKETl  su . 

Pyrophorlc  AUoyi, —  The  alloys  <Ustiii- 
guished  by  the  title  ^pyrophoric"  have  the  pe- 
cnHari^  of  emitting  hot  sparks  when  rasped 
off  with  a  coarse  file.  Tney  consist  of  the 
cerium  group  of  rare  earth  metals  in  alloy 
with  iron,  nickel,  manganese  or  cobalt-  Tb^ 
exhibit  the  same  properh'  in  a  less  degree  wim 
cadmium,  rinc,  tin  and  lead.  The  common 
form  of  pyrophoric  alloy  used  in  antomalie 
ns  liters  contains  35  per  cent  of  iron  and 
6S  per  cent  of  the  cerium  metals.  These  al- 
\a!s  may,  however,  range  in  constitution  from 
10  per  cent  iron  to  65  per  cent  iron.  The  py- 
rophoric projKrty  of  these  alloys  is  utilized  IB 
gimnery,  the  alloy  being  set  into  the  shell  of 
me  projectile.  The  friction  due  to  the  rapid- 
i^  of  passage  through  the  air  is  suffideot  to 

r'te   the  alloy,   thus  marking  the  &^U  o£ 
projectile  by  a  trail  of  sparks. 
5<e«  also  Aluminuh;    AuAiGAii;    Bbass; 
Bbokze;   Fusibu  Mbtals;  Stkel;   and  par»- 

?Taphs  on  Ailoyt  under  the  titles  of  the  dif- 
ercnt  metals. 

Bibtlography. —  Buchanan,  J.  F.,  'Practi- 
cal Alloying^  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1910);  Field, 
S.,  'Principles  of  Electro-Deposition'  (London 
1911) ;  Gulliver,  G.  H.,  'MetalUc  Alloys; 
Their  Structure  and  Constitution*  (Lonoon 
1913);  Hioms,  A.  H.,  'Mixed  Metals'  (New 
York  1912)  ;  Johnstont  S.  J.,  'Rare  Earth  In- 
duslryi  (London  1915);  Law,  E.  F„  <  Allege 
and  Thar  Industrial  Applications'  (London 
1909)  ;  Roberts-Austen,  Sir  W.  C,  *Introduc- 
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ALLSPICE  —  ALLUVIUM 


tion  to  the  Study  of  MetallurfB-*  (London 
1910) ;  Rosenhain,  W.,  'Metallur^'  (New 
York  1914) ;  Ruer,  R..  'TTie  Elements  of 
Metallurgjr'  (New  York  1909).  A  very  com- 
plete bibliography  of  recent  investigations  as 
to  Alloys  up  to  1  Jan.  1917  may  be  consulted 
in  Melallurgical  and  Ckfmieal  Engineering 
(Vol.  XVI,  pp.  273-279). 

RiCMAKD  Fouus, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 
ALLSPICE,  or  PIMENTA,  is  the  dried 
berry  o£  a  West  Indian  tree  (Amomis  pimenta) 
whidi  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet  and  up- 
ward and  has  somewhat  oval  leaves  about  four 


four  small  petals.  In  the  whole  vegetable 
creation  there  is  scarcely  any  tree  more  Beauti- 
ful or  more  fragrant  than  a  young  piraenta- 
tree  about  the  month  of  July.  Branched  on  all 
sides,  richly  clad  with  deep  green  leaves,  which 
are  relieved  by  an  exuberance  of  white  and 
richly  aromatic  flowers,  il  attracts  the  notice  o£ 
all  who  approach  it  About  Che  month  of  Sep~ 
tember,  and  not  long  after  the  blossoms  have 
fallen,  the  berries  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gath- 
ered. At  this  time,  though  not  quite  ripe,  they 
are  full  grown  and  about  the  size  of  pepper- 
corns. They  are  gathered  by  hand.  The  ber- 
ries are  spread  in  the  sun  to  be  dried,  an  oper- 
ation that  requires  great  care,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  them  entirely  free  from  mws- 
lure.  By  the  drying  they  lose  their  green  color 
and  become  a  redoish  Drown;  the  process  is 
known  to  be  complete  by  their  change  of  color 
and  by  the  rattling  of  the  seeds  within  the 
berries.  They  are  then  packed  into  bags  or 
hogsheads  for  the  market  When  the  berries 
are  quite  ripe  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  color 
and  filled  with  a  sweet  pulp.  Pimcnta  ia 
thought  to  resemble  in  flavor  a  mixture  of  cin- 
namon, nutmegs  and  cloves,  whence  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  allspice.  For  its  use  in  mciU- 
cine  see  Gindimenis. 

ALLSTON,  WMhington,  American  painter 
and  author:  b.  Waccamaw,  S,  C,  5  Nov.  1779; 
d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  9  July  1843.  In  early 
boyhood  he  moved  to  Newport,  where  he  at- 
tended school.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1800,  and  in  the  followinz'  year  went 
abroad,  where  he  became  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Three  years  later  he  went  to 
Rome  and  there  studied  the  works  of  the  old 
masters.  He  passed  fotir  years  at  Rome,  the 
companion  of  Thorwaldsen,  Coleridge,  Van- 
derlyn  and  Washington  Irving,  and  acquired 
the  lofty  tone  of  the  old  school,  gaining  a  repu- 
tation as  a  colorist.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1809,  he  married  a  sister  of  Dr.  Wi!- 
Ham  Ellerv  Channing.  From  1811  to  1818  he 
resided  in  EJigland  and  during  these  years  pro- 
duced some  of  his  best  pictures.  Of  these 
'The  Dead  Man  Revived'  gained  a  prize  of 
200  guineas  from  the  British  Institute;  and  his 
'Uriel  in  the  Sun>  and  'Jacob's  Feast'  were 
also  produced  about  this  time.  Failing  in 
health,  be  returned  to  Boston  in  1818  and  finally 
moved  to  Cambridge,  where  he  lived  in  com- 
parative seclusion  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  sensibility,  scholarly  tastes,  an  ex- 
cellent conversationalist  and  a  writer  of  dis- 
tinct charm.  His  best  known  works  in  Amer- 
ica are:    'Jeremiah,*    'The  Witch  of  Endor,' 


'Miriam*  'Rosalie,*  'Madonna,'  'Spamsh 
Girl,'  'Belshazzar's  Feast,'  His  best  known 
portraits  are  those  of  Benjamin  West  (Boston 
Atheneum),  Coleridge  (National  Portrait  Gz\- 
lery,  London)  and  one  of  himself.  His  works 
show  a  high  imaginative  power  and  because  of 
his  ability  as  a  colorist  he  earned  the  title 
'The  American  Titian.'  But  he  is  not  so 
higtly  esteemed  now  as  he  was  by  his  contem- 
poraries. His  conceptions,  though  grand,  are 
not  always  treated  with  artistic  justice.  His 
literary  achievements  are  'The  Sylphs  of  the 
Seasons,'  a  poem  delivered  before  tfie  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  society  in  1809  at  Cambridge  and 
subsequently  published  in  London  (1813);  a 
novel,  *Monaldi,'  a  romance  of  Italian  life 
(1841);  'The  Paint  King'  and  'The  Two 
Painters*  (London)  ;  and  a  volume  of  'Lec- 
tures on  Art  and  Poems*  (1850).  Consult 
Ware,  'Lectures  on  the  Works  and  (^nius  o( 
Washington  Allston*  (Boston  1852) ;  and 
Swcester,  'Artist  Biographies*  (Boston  1879); 
also  Flagg,  J.  B.,  'Lite  and  Letters  of  Wash- 
ington Allston*    (New  York  1892). 

ALLUVIAL  CONES  AHD  PANS,  de- 
posits of  sand,  gravel  and  clay  built  up  by 
streams  at  points  where  the  gradient  decreases 
and  the  carrying  power  of  the  water  is  les- 
sened. Everywhere  that  rivers  emerge  from 
inountains  onto  plains,  such  deposits  are  com- 
mon. If  built  of  coarse  material  they  have 
steep  slopes  and  are  called  cones;  if  of  finer 
material  the  slopes  are  gentle  and  the  deposits 
are  known  as  fans.  The  latter  are  often  many 
miles  in  CTtent.  Where  numerous  fans  coalesce 
into  one  fringinp  deposit  at  the  foot  of  a  moim- 
tain  range,  it  ts  termed  a  piedmont  alluvial 
plain  or  a  mountain  apron. 

ALLUVIAL  TERRACES.    See  Tebraces. 

The  shore  line.  In  Engli^  law  the  form  of  the 
word  generally  used  is  alluvion,  and  in  Scotch 
law  alluvio.  In  both  of  these  the  enactment 
is,  that  if  an  ■eyott,*  or  little  island,  arise  in  a 
rirer  midway  between  the  two  banks,  it  be- 
kings  ia  oommon  to  the  proprietors  on  the  op- 
posite banks;  but  if  it  arise  nearer  one  side 
It  then  bcloiiKS  to  the  proprietor  whose  lands 
it  there  adjoins.  If  a  sudden  inundation  cut 
off  part  of  a  proprietor's  land,  or  transfer  the 
materials  to  that  of  another,  be  shall  be  recom- 
pensed by  obtaining  what  the  river  haa  depos- 
ited in  another  place;  bnt  if  the  process  be  a 
(fradual  one  there  is  no  redress.  In  the  United 
States  the  proprietor  of  the  bank  increased  by 
alhivion  may  lawfully  claim  the  addition,  this 
being  regarded  as  the  equivalent  for  the  loss 
he  may  sustain  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
water  iqion  his  land.  S^weed  which  is 
thrown  upon  a  beach,  as  partaking  of  thenature 
of  alluvion/  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  beach. 
2  Johns.  N.  Y.  322.  But  sea-weed  below  k)w- 
water  mark  on  the  bed  of  a  navigaUe  river 
belongs  to  the  public.  9  Conn.  38.  (See  Ac- 
atETHiN;  Avitlsiom).  Consult  Angell,  'Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Watercourses*  (Boston  1877); 
and  GouM,  'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Waters' 
(Chicago  1900). 

ALLUVIUM,  a  word  formerly  applied  to 
the  gravel,  mud,  sand,  etc.,  deposited  by  water 
subsequently  to  the  Noachian  deluge.  It  was  op- 
posed to  diliivium,  supposed  to  be  laid  down 
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by  the  deluge  itself,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others, 
^  some  great  wave  or  series  of  waves  orlg- 
.inated  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  large  tracts 
of  land  or  some  other  potent  causes,  different 
from  the  comparatively  tranquil  action  of 
water  which  ^oes  on  day  by  day.  Now  allu- 
vium is  espeaally  employed  to  designate  the 
transported  matter  laid  down   by   fresh  water 


It 

gone  on  through  all  bygone  geological  ages 
and  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  time. 
Many  of  the  hardest  and  most  compact  rocks 
were  once  loosely  cohering  debris  laid  down 
by  water.  The  most  typical  example  of  allu- 
vium may  be  seen  in  the  deltas  of  the  Nile, 
Ganges,  Mississippi  and  many  other  rivers. 
Some  rivers  have  alluviums  of  different  ages 
on  the  slopes  down  into  their  valleys.  The 
more  modern  of  these  belong  to  the  Recent 
period,  as  do  the  organic  or  other  remains 
which  they  contain,  while  the  older  (as  those 
of  the  Somme,  Thames,  Ousc,  etc.),  whidi  are 
of  Pleistocene  age,  enclose  more  or  less  rudely 
chipped  tiint  implements,  with  the  remains  oE 
mammals  either  locally  or  everywhere  extinct 
Though  in  many  cases  it  is  possible  clearly  to 
separate  alluviums  of  different  ages,  yet  the 
tendency  of  each  new  one  is  lo  tear  up,  redis- 
tribute and  confound  all  its  predecessors.  Vol- 
canic alluvium  is  sand,  ashes,  etc.,  wUcIl  after 
being  emitted  from  a  volcano^  come  under  the 
action  of  water  and  are  by  it  redeposited,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  materials  which  entered 
and  filled  the  interior  of  housea  at  FompeiL 
Marine  alluvium  is  alluvium  produced  by  in- 
undations of  the  sea,  such  as  those  which  have 
from  time  to  time  overflowed  the  eastern  coast 
of  India.    See  Delta;  River;  Soil. 

ALLWASD,  Walter  Seymour,  Canadian 
sculptor:  b.  Toronto,  OnL.  18  Nov.  1875.  He 
was  educated  at  Dufferin  School,  Toronto, 
served  five  years  in  an  architect's  office,  at  19 
turned  his  attention  lo  sculpture,  in  the  way  of 
producing  figure-work  [or  architectural  pur- 
poses. This  he  continued  for  only  a  short 
time,  when  he  received  his  first  commission  for 
the  figure  of  Peace  for  the  Northwest  Rebel' 
lion  monument  in  Queen's  Park,  Toronto.  Fol- 
kiwine;  this  he  executed  busts  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son, Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  other  prominent  persons,  mostly  for  the 
art  gallery  of  the  Toronto  Provincial  Museum. 
Important  works  from  his  hand  are  the  statue 
of  General  Simcoe  and  that  of  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat.  both  in  Queen's  Park,  Toronto;  the 
Nicholas  Fk^od  Davin  monument  in  Ottawa, 
and  the  South  African  monument,  the  latter 
being  among  the  finest  in  British  America.  Re- 
cent works  are  the  J.  Sandfield  MacDonald 
Statue  in  Toronto,  1908;  the  Baldwin  and  La- 
fontaine  memorial  on  Parliament  Hill,  Ottawa. 
and  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  memorial  at 
Brantford,  Ont. 

ALLYL,  in  chemistry,  the  radical  CH,:CH. 
CHh  or  GH,.  (The  isomeric  radical  CH.-CH : 
CH  is  called  propenyl).  Allyl  forms  many 
compounds,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
perhaps  allyl  alcohol,  CtH..OH,  which  is  pro- 
duced when  glycerine  is  distilled  with  oxalic 
acid. 


ALMA,  Mich.,  city  in  Gratiot  County.  38 
miles  west  of  Saginaw,  on  Pine  River,  and  Ann 
Arbor  and  Pere  Marquette  railways;  founded 
1854;  incoiTorated  1872,  and  received  its  city 
charter  in  1905,  It  manufactures  flour,  lum- 
ber, beet  sugar,  auto  trucks,  hay  and  paper 
presses,  gas  engines,  furnaces,  cement  blocks 
and  asphalt  mastic;  has  water  works  and  elec- 
tric lighting.  It  contains  Alma  College  (q.v.), 
Alma  Sanitarium,  widely  reputed,  and  the 
Michigan  Masonic  Home.  It  has  one-year 
mayoralty  and  a  council  of  right.  Pop.  (1910) 
2.757;  (1916)  3,000. 

ALMA,  a  river  in  the  Crimea,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tchadir  Da^  and  flowing  west 
into  the  Bay  of  Kalamita,  about  half  way  bc' 
tween  Eupatoria  and  Scbastopol.  It  is  about 
'46  miles  long  and  is  renowned  for  the  scenic 
beauty  of  its  banks.  On  the  steep  banks  of 
the  stream,  through  the  channel'  of  which  the 
British, troops  waded  amid  a  shower  of  bullets, 
a  briUiant  vistory  was  won20Sept.  1854,  by  the 
allied  armies  of  En^and,  France  and  Turkey, 
led  by  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  St.  Amaud, 
otwr  the  Russian  army  commanded  by  Prince 
MenschtkoH.  After  a  stubborn  contest  lasting 
five  hours  the  Russians  retreated  in  disorder, 
leaving  17  per  cent  of  their  33,000  effectives  on 
die  field.  The  allies  numbered  about  62,000. 
It  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Crimean  war. 

ALMA  COLLEGE,  co-educational  insti- 
tution founded  at  Alma,  Mich.,  in  1887.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
maintains  a  college  department,  an  academy, 
and  schools  of  music  and  art,  and  extension 
courses.  The  degrees  conferred  are  those  of 
A.B.,  Ph.B.  and  B.Sc.  In  1917  the  institution 
had  a  faculty  of  21  members  and  a  student  en- 
rolment of  213.  The  library  contained  26.437 
volumes ;  the  endowment  amounts  to  about 
$400,000,  and  the  campus  of  36  acres,  together 
with  the  buildings,  are  valued  at  $190,000. 

ALMA  MATER,  a  term  familiarly  applied 
by  those  who  have  attended  a  university  to  the 
■     '  ■       ■'        '      e  attended.     The 

s  cherishing,  fos- 


tering, dear. 

ALMACK'S,   ai'maks,    the   name   formerly 

f.ven  to  certain  assembly-rooms  in  King  Street, 
t.  James's,  London,  derived  from  Almack,  a 
tavern-keeper,  by  whom  they  were  built,  and 
whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  M'Call, 
and  transformed  into  Almack  by  reversing  the 
syllables.  The  premises  are  now  known  as 
"Willis's  Rooms."  First  opened  20  Feb.  1765, 
they_  soon  became  famous  for  the  extreme  ex- 
clusiveness  displayed  by  the  lady  patronesses  in 
regard  lo  the  admission  of  applicants  for 
liCKets.  These  fair  arbiters  composed  a  board 
of  six,  which  held  its  sittings  every  Monday 
evening  during  the  London  season,  and  issued 
those  fiats  which  were  supposed  to  affect  so 
conclusively  the  claims  of  flie  received  or  re- 
jected applicant,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  occupy 
the  upper  circles  in  the  fashionable  world  "To 
have  danced  at  Almack's  became  almost  prO' 
verbial  as  indicative  of  exalted  social  position 
The  tiame  was  also  given  to  a  gambling  club 
established  by  the  same  Almack  in  1763,  to 
which  such  men  as  Charles  James  Fox,  Wil- 
liam Pitt  and  Gibbon  belonged.  It  is  now 
known  as  Brooks's  club.  Consult  Ttmbs, 
'Clubs   and   Club  Life  in  London'    (London 
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1873),  and  Walford,  'Greater  London*  (ib.. 
1S84). 

ALMADA,  ^I-ma'da,  Ponugal,  a  town  in 
tbe  province  of  Estremadura  on  the  left  bank 
of  tne  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  opposite  Lisbon. 
It  is  built  upon  a  height,  in  a  well-cultivated 
country,  and  has  lon^  been  celebrated  for  its 
figs  and  the  neighbonnj;  gold  mine  of  Adissa. 
It  has  a  strong  castle  an  a  rock,  severa.!  depots 
for  wine  and  a  mineral  spring.    Pop.  8,000. 

ALMADEN,  ^I'ma-dan,  Cal.,  town  in  Santa 
Qara  County,  noted  for  its  mines  of  mercury 
and  its  mineral  wrings.  It  was  named  after 
the  Spanish  town  mentioned  below  on  account 
of  its  four  quicltsilver  mines,  the  New  Alma- 
den,  Providence,  Enriquita  and  Guadelupe. 
Large  quantities  of  mercury  have  been  distilled 
from  the  ore  (cinnabar),  and  the  existence  of 
this  deposit  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
Pacific  States.    Pop.  3,000. 

ALHADEN,  or  ALHADEN  DEL  AZO- 
CUE,  -del  4-tho'gii  (mine  of  quicksilver),  a 
town  in  Spain  50  miles  southwest  of  the  town 
of  Ciudad-Real  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  widely  known  for  its  rich  quick- 
silver mines,  which  have  been  worked  for  cen- 
turies, and  in  which  some  4,000  miners  are  em- 
ployed. Since  1645  the  mmes  have  been  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  The  town  contains  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  Moorish  period  and  a 
school  of  mines.     Pop.  3,500. 

ALMAGEST,  ii'm^-jest.  The  usual  appel- 
lation of  the  'Syntaxis'  of  Ptolemy,  derived 
from  an  Arabic  term  signifyinf![  "the  arcatest.* 
This  celebrated  work  was  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  of  our  era  and  com- 
prises an  exposition  of  the  ancient  system  of 


have  made  it  a  standard  for  13  centuries.  It 
contains  the  most  ancient  known  catalo^c  of 
the  stars,  with  observations  of  the  motion  of 
the  planets  and  determinations  of  their  periods. 
Several  editions,  one  in  Greek  and  others  in 
Latin,  appeared  in  Europe  between  1500  and 
1700.  The  most  recent  accessible  edition  is 
that  of  the  Abbe  Halma,  which  is  in  Greek 
and  French  {2  voU,  Paris  1814-15). 

ALMAGRO,  il-ma'grd  Diego,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Piiarro  in  tie  conquest  of  Peru, 
was  a  foundling,  and  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known;  d.  1538.  He  engaged  with 
Pixarro  and  Fernando  dc  Lugue  in  the  long 
and  arduous  expedition  in  which  ihey  made  the 
discovery  of  Peru  (1524-27),  took  part  in  the 
conquest  of  the  country  and  the  treacherous 
murder  of  Atahualpa  (1533),  and  after  fre- 
quent disputes  with  Pizarro  about  their  re- 
spective shares  in  ihcir  conquests  he  led  an  ex- 
pedition against  Chile,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor.  Having  tailed  to  conquer 
his  new  province  he  returned  to  find  Cuzco  in 
possession  of  the  Indians,  who  had  expelled 
Piiarro.  He  reconquered  if  and  made  himself 
governor,  but,  Pi/arro  returning,  a  struggle 
took  place  between  the  two  parties  in  which 
Almagro  was  finally  overcome,  taken  prisoner. 
Strangled  and  afterward  [>cheaded.  He  was 
avenged  by  his  son,  who  raised  an  insurrection 
in  which  Pizarro  was  assassinated  in  1541.  The 
younger  Almagro  was  put  to  death  in  1542  by 
De  Castro,  the  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  Almagro 
showed  himself,  tike  most  of  the  Spaniards  en- 


gaged in  the  conquest  of  the  New  World, 
capable  of  enduring  great  privations  witli 
heroic  constancy,  and  of  effecting  wonderful' 
achievements  by  undaunted  valor,  but  cruel, 
rapacious  and  unscrupulous  in  success. 

ALUAGRO,  Spain,  town  in  the  province 
of  Ciudad-Real,  12  miles  from  the  city  of 
Ciudad-Real,  in  the  midst  of  an  elevated  plain. 
Its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved  and  there 
is  a  large  open  public  square.  Lace  is  made 
here  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  well  as  soap, 
brandy  and  coarse  pottery.  It  is  best  known 
as  the  centre  of  the  Vaidepeftas  red  wine  dis- 
trict.   Pop.  8J00. 

ALHALEB,  il-male.  Asiatic  Turkey,  town 
on  the  river  Uyra,  25  miles  from  its  mouth  and 
50  miles  west  southwest  of  Adalia.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  in  a  kind  of  natural  amphi- 
theatre enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  It  has  i 
thriving  manufactures  and  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  12,000. 

AL-HAMUN,    ma-mon'    a  cati^    of    the  I 

Abasside  dynasty,  son  of  Hanin  al-Rashid :  b.  I 

786;  d.  833.  Under  him  Bagdad  became  a  great 
centre  of  art  and  science.  I 

ALMANAC,  a  table  or  calendar,  in  which 
are  set  down  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  i 

the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  the  most  remarkable  conjunctions, 
positions  and  phenomena  of  tbe  heavenly 
bodies,  for  every  month  and  day  of  the  year; 
also  the  several  fasts  and  feasts  to  be  observed 
in  the  Church  and  state,  etc.  The  history  of 
the  almanac,  and  even  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  It 
is  generally  derived  from  the  Arabic  article  al 
and  the  verb  tiuinack,  to  count.  The  modern 
almanac  answers  to  the  fasti  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  Almanacs  became  generally  used  in 
Europe  within  a  short  time  after  the  invention 
of  printing;  and  they  were  very  early  remark- 
able, as  some  are  now  in  England,  for  the  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  falsehood  which  they  con- 
tained. In  1579  their  effects  in  France  were 
found  so  mischievous,  from  the  pretended  proph- 
ecies which  they  published,  that  an  edict  was 


affairs,  whether  those  of  the  state  or  of  private 
persons.  No  such  law  was  ever  enacted  in 
England.  It  is  singular  that  the  earliest  English 
almanacs  were  printed  in  Holland  on  small 
fotio  sheets;  and  these  have  occasionally  been 
preserved  from  having  been  pasted  vnthin  the 
covers  of  old  books.  In  the  reign  of  James  I 
letters  patent  were  granted  to  the  two  univerd- 
ties  and  the  Stationers'  Company  for  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  printing  almanacs.  These,  in  177L 
were  oeclareo  to  be  illegal.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I  and  thence  onward,  Eni^sh 
almanacs  were  cons[»cuous  for  the  imblushing 
boldness  of  their  astrological  predictions  ana 
their  determined  perpetuation  of  popular  er- 
rors. Tbe  Stationers'  Company,  who  had  man- 
aged to  retain  a  monopoly  notwithstanding  the 
invalidity  of  the  letters  patent  in  their  favor, 
were  ftuidcd  merely  by  commercial  principles  in 
supplying  the  market,  and  accordingly  adapted 
their  almanacs  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  which, 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  trial  was  actually 
made,  refused  to  purchase  ihem  without  the 
predictions.  Gradually,  however,  a  better  taste 
began  to  prevail,  and  in  1828  the  Society  for 
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the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  had  the 
merit  of  taking  the  kad  in  the  production  of  an 
iu)exceptioi»bk  almanac  in  Great  Britain.  The 
example  thus  set  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted.  Almanacs,  from  their  periodical  char- 
acter  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
referred  to,  are  now  more  and  more  used  as 
vehicles  for  conveying  statistical  information. 
Regiomontanus  was  the  first  person  in  Europe 
who  prepared  almanacs  in  their  present  form, 
without  the  predictions,  which  were  in  all 
probability  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
Persians.  Once  they  were  almost  entirely  filled 
with  subjects  of  a  religious  character.  At  an- 
other time  they  overflowed  with  astrological 
calculations  and  predictions.  In  the  time  of 
NajKileon  an  almanac  was  published  in  Prance  in 
which,  to  every  day,  an  achievement  of  the  Em- 
peror, or  something  else  relating  to  hin^  was 
addeo.  Almanacs  in  the  petty  principalities  of 
Germany  exhibit  the  endless  genealogical 
tables  of  the  princes.  Some  almanacs  in  mod- 
em Greek,  pnntcd  at  Venice,  where  formerly 
all  books  in  this  language  were  published,  are 
quite  fuU  of  astrolocicar  superstition  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Greek  Church.  A  modem 
Persian  almanac  contains  a  list  of  fortunate 
days  for  certain  purposes ;  as,  for  example,  to 
buy,  to  sell,  to  take  medicine,  to  marry,  etc; 
and  predictions  of  events,  as  eartbqu^es, 
storms,  political  affairs,  etc  One  of  the  most 
curious  almanacs  is  an  Italian  one  exhibiting 
Italian  vivacity  in  a  striking  manner.  To  the 
entry  30  July  is  added,  Siidano  ancora  U  ossal 
(Even  the  bones  sweat);  to  11  August,  Okl 
eke  noial  (Oh  I  how  (^stressing  1);  to  12  July 
Cascano  le  broccia  (The  arms  fall)  ;  to  2  Jan- 
uary, SUvali  e  ombrellol  (Legging  and  um- 
brellas!) In  Germany,  tUmanach  is  the  name 
given  to  annuals  like  tiiose  which  used  to  ap- 
pear in  England  and  the  United  States  under 
the  names  of  'Souvenir,*  'Forget-me-not,' etc 
In  France  a  work  once  appeared  annually  en- 
titled 'Almanach  des  Gourmands,'  which  was 
conducted  with  much  spirit  and  is  in  high  re- 
pute among  epicures.  Some  of  the  almanacs 
that  are  regularly  published  every  year  are  ex- 
tremely useful  and  are  indeed  almost  indis- 
Ecnsable  to  men  engaged  in  official,  mercantile, 
terary  or  professional  business.  Such  in 
Great  Britain  are  'Oliver  &  Boyd's  Edinburgh 
Almanac,'  'Thom's  Official  Directory'  and  the 
'British  Almanac,'  with  its  'Companion,' 
'Wbitaker's  Almanac'  is  also  known  as  a  very 
comprehensive  and  valuable  compendium.  The 
'Almanack  de  (lOtha,'  which  has  appeared  at 
(jotha  since  1764,  contains  in  small  bulk  a  won- 
derful quantity  of  information  regarding  the 
reigning  families  and  governments,  the  finances, 
commerce,  population,  etc.,  of  the  different 
states  throughout  the  world.  It  is  published 
both  in  a  French  and  in  a  German  edition,  'The 
Nautical  Almanac'  is  an  important  work  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  British  government,  two 
or  three  years  m  advance,  in  which  is  con- 
tained much  useful  astronomical  matter,  more 
especially  the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the 
sun,  and  from  certain  fixed  stars,  for  every 
three  hours  of  mean  time,  adapted  to  the  me- 
ridian of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
By  comparing  these  with  the  distances  care- 
fully olKerved  at  sea  the  mariner  may  with 
comparative  ease  infer  his  longitude  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  in  case  he  has  no  chronometer 


for  keeping  Greenwich  time.  This  almanac 
was  commenced  in  1767  by  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
astronomer  roj^l.  The  French  'Connaissance 
des  Temps'  is  published  with  the  same  views 
as  the  Engli^  'Nautical  Almanac'  and  nearly 
on  the  same  plan.  It  commenced  in  1679.  Of 
a  similar  character  is  the  'Astrooomisches 
Jahrbuch,'  published  at  Berlin,  The  'Amer- 
ican Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac'  is  is- 
sued annually  since  1855  by  the  United  States 
government 

The  first  American  almanac  was  that  of 
William  Pierce  of  Cambridge,  published  in 
1639.  The  most  famous  of  American  almanacs 
was  'Poor  Richard's,'  published  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Benjamin  Franklin  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  *Richard  Saunders.'  This  almanac 
was  probably  imitated  from  that  of  Thomas,  of 
Dedham,  Mass.,  which  was  kept  for  a  good 
many  years  and  contains  many  pleasant  and 
witty  verses,  jests  and  sayings.  'The  informa- 
tion printed  in  these  almanacs  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  means  of  carrying  news  to  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  country.  'The  Amer- 
ican Almanac'  a|^>eared  between  1830-61,  and 
a  second  publtcation  under  the  same  name  was 
edited  for  several  years  by  Ainswortb  R.  Spof- 
ford.  Several  of  me  largest  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  now  issue  almanacs  which  are 
marvels  o'  condensed  information.  See  Cal- 
nrauL 

ALHANDITE.  or  ALUANDIKE,  a  va- 
riety of  the  garnet  (q.v.). 

ALMANSA,  31-tnan's4,  Spain,  a  manufac- 
turing and  farming  town  of  southeastern  Spain 
(Murcia),  near  which  was  fought  (25  April 
1707)  a  decisive  battle  in  the  War  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession,  when  the  French,  under  the 
Duke  of  Berwid^  defeated  the  Anglo-Spanish 
army  under  the  Earl  of  Galway.     Pop.   12,000. 

ALMANZUR.  al'mgn-soor,  or  ALMAN- 
SUR,  a  caliph  of  the  Abasside  dynasty,  reign- 
ing 754-75.  He  was  cruel  and  treacherous  and 
a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  but  a  patron  of 
learning. 

ALHA-TADBMA,  al'roa  Ud'e-ma.  Sa 
Lawrence,  O.M.,  R,A.,  Anglo-Dutch  painter: 
b.  West  Friesland.  Holland.  8  Jan.  1836 1  d. 
Wiesbaden,  Germany,  25  June  1912.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  Antwerp  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  under  Wappers  and  Baron  Leys  and  ob- 
tained a  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1864  and 
another  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  He 
went  to  England  to  live  in  1870,  exhibiting  at 
the  Royal  Academy  that  same  year  <Un  Ama- 
teur Romain'  and  'Un  JonglierJ  which  at- 
tracted immediate  attention.  Becoming  a 
naturalized  En^ishman,  he  adopted  the  double 
name  Alma-Tadema  (having  been  christened 
Laurenz  Alma).  He  became  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1876,  and  R.A,  in  1879; 
was  knitted  in  1898  and  raised  to  the  Order 
of  Merit  in  1905.  His  especial  field  was  the 
portri^l  of  Greek  and  Roman  life,  and  all  his 
work  IS  marked  by  the  most  careful  attention 
to  arctueological  details.  His  execution  is 
scholarly,  his  coloring  accurate  and  his  artistic 
feeling  rarely  at  fault,  but  while  his  canvasses 
attract  the  eye  and  delight  the  intellect  they 
seldom  touch  the  heart  Among  his  more  noted 
pictures  (he  painted  about  500),  may  be  men- 
tioned—'Ootilda  at  the  Tomb  of  Her  Grand- 
children' <1858)  ;  'The  Education  of  tlu^pul* 
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dren  of  Govis*  (1861)  ;  <The  Roses  of  Helio- 
eabolus*  (1888);  'A  Reading  from  Homer*; 
*The  Four  Seasons' ;  'The  Vintage  Festival' ; 
^Caracalla  and  Geta.'  Sic  Lawrence  was  twice 
married,  and  left  two  daughters,  one  a  writer, 
the  other  a  successful  artist, 

ALMA-TADBMA,  (Miss)  Lanrence,  Eng- 
lish novelist;  b.  in  England.  She  is  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadetna 
(q.v.)  and  has  published:  'Love's  Marhrr' ; 
'The  Wings  of  Icarus';  'The  Crucifix'; 
'Realms  of  Unknown  Kings';  'The  Fate  Spin- 
ner* (1900):  'The  Unseen  Helmsman'  (1901); 
'Songs  of  Womanhood'  (1903)  ;  'Four  Plays' 
(1905);   'Tales  from  My  Garden*    (1906). 

ALMAZOV,  Boris  NikoUjrevicfa,  bo-res' 
al-ma-zof,  Russian  poet  and  humorist :  b.  Vyaz- 
ma 1827;  d.  Moscow,  3  Apnl  1876.  He  was 
educated  in  the  first  gymnasium  of  Moscow 
and  in  3  private  boarding-school.  In  1B48 
he  entered  the  law-school  of  the  University 
of  Moscow  but  left  it  without  graduating. 
He  began  his  literary  activities  in  1851.  la 
that  year  appeared  in  MoikvityaniH  hii 
clever  criticism  of  current  joumahsm  under 
the  pseudonym  of  'Ernst  Blagonravov."  When 
Moskvityanm  was  discontinued  he  began  con- 
tributing original  poems  and  translations  to 
^Bihlioteka  atyo  cntfttiya,'  ^Rustbi  yyitstnik* 
and  '£/iro.*    His  poems  are  v    '"  '' 


devoid  of  content  and,  therefore,  brought  the 
author  no  glory.  He  became,  however,  well 
known  in  the  sixties  through  his  humoristic 
poems  and  clever  parodies  published  in  satiri- 
cal journals,  particularly  in  RasvUcheniye. 
His  satire  is  not  very  biting  but  his  criticism 
is  striking.  The  more  serious  works  of  Al- 
mazov  are  his  'Critical  Articles  about  Pushkin' 
(Vtro  1858)  ;  the  translation,  'Lay  of  Roland' 
iMoskvilyanin  1869)  :  the  novel,  'Katenka' 
(Moskvityanin  1875);  'Poems'  (1879): 
'Works'  (3  vols.,  1892).  with  his  portrait  and 
biography.  His  better  known  comical  poems 
are  'Funeral  of  the  Russian  Language*  and 
'Scientific  and  Literary  Masquerade,'  Their 
humor,  however,  lacks  seriousness.  He  some- 
times used  the  pseudonym  .^Adamantov,' 

ALMEIDA,  al'ma-id4.  Portugal  town   in 


;ugaL 


the  province  of  Beira,  on  the  Spanis 
and  on  the  river  Coa.  It  was  at  one 
of  the  chief  strongliolds  of  Portugal. 


and  on  the  river  Coa.  .... 

'  e  chief  strongliolds  of  Portugal.  In  1762 
..  ,._s  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  later  sur- 
rendered it,  A  great  part  of  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed  by  the  French  under  Brenier 
in  their  retreat  from  Portugal  in  1811.  The 
fortifications  were  soon  restored  by  the  English. 
Almeida  is  famous  also  for  its  sulphur  waters. 
Pop.  about  2,500. 

ALMENDRALBJO,  al'min-dri'ya-hO; 
Spain,  town  of  Badajoi  province,  28  miles  by 
rail  southeast  of  Badajoz.  Since  1875  and  the 
introduction  of  the  railroad  and  improved 
facilities  of  transport,  the  trade  in  locally 
manufactured  brandy  and  wines,  and  in  die 

Kin  and  fruit  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
attained  great  importance.  The  town  is 
well  built;  its  most  notable  edifice  Is  the  palace 
of  the  marquesses  of  Monsilud,  and  their  mu- 
seum of  locally  discovered  Reman  antiquities. 
Pop.  12,500. 


ALHBRIA,  al'mi-Te'4>  Spain,  seaport  d^, 
capital  of  Almeria  province,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, IM  miles  east  of  Malaga.  At  the 
mouth  of  a  river  at  the  head  of  a  gulf,  both 
bearins  the  same  name,  Almeria  lias  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  Spain,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  »  railroad  from  Madrid.  A  large  export 
trade  is  carried  on  in  white  grapes,  fruit, 
esparto  grass,  iron  and  lead:  coal  and  lum- 
ber are  Out  chief  imports;  and  macaroni,  sugar 
and  white  lead  are  manufactured  Of  anti- 
quarian interest  is  the  old  Moorish  castle  rising 
above  the  city,  and  the  fortress-like  cathedral 
dating  from  1524.  Almeria  was  an  ancient 
Phoenician  settlement,  the  Roman  Unci  and 
Magnus  Portus,  a  prosperous  Moorish  seaport, 
and  also  a  notorious  nest  of  pirates.  Railroad, 
pier  aad  docking  facilities  have  created  its 
modem  importance.  Area  of  province,  3,360 
square  miles;  pop.  359,00a    Pop,  of  dty,  47,500. 

ALUODOVAR  DEL  CAHPO,  al'mo-do'- 
vfir  ddl  kam'pd,  Spain,  town  of  (^udad-Real 
province,  20  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Ciudad- 
Real.  A  fortified  Moorish  town  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  It  derives  its  modem  importance  from 
the  neighboring  PuertoUano  coal  mines,  and 
the  sheep-grazing  crown  lands  of  the  Sierra  de 
Alcndia,  which  rise  above  the  town.  Pop. 
14,000, 

ALMOHADBS,  al'md-hadz,  from  the 
Arabic  "Al-Muwahhadis"— the  Unitarians  — 
the  Spanish  name  given  to  the  12lh  century 
Moorish  dynastjy  which  ruled  northwestern 
Africa  and  Spam.  Their  origin  is  traced  to 
Abu  Abdillah  Mohammed  ben  Tumart,  a  de- 
formed youth  of  humble  parentage,  a  Masmuda 
Berber  from  the  Atlas,  who,  as  a  traveling  dev- 
otee beggar,  obtained  instructions  in  (^irdova, 
Cairo,  Bagdad,  and  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  On  his  return  to  Morocco  he  became 
known  by  the  boldness  of  his  preaching  and  by 
the  austerity  of  his  life.  In  Abd-el-Mumim  d 
Kumi,  another  Berber,  he  found  a  disciple, 
whose  mind  he  filled  with  a  belief  that  he  was 
reserved  to  inaugurate  a  purified  Mohammedan 
creed.  Preaching  the  coming  of  the  great 
Mahdi  (director)  who  was  to  establish  the 
reign  of  universal  justice  and  peace,  Abd-el- 
Mumin  one  day  remarked  *You  yourself  arc 
the  great  Mahdi,*  swore  allegiance  to  him  with 
SO  other  listeners,  and  was  followed  soon  after 
by  70  others.  Preaching  the  unity  of  God,  they 
retired  to  the  mountains.  Their  number  soon 
increased  to  20,000  and  a  victory  over  the 
King's  brother  established  the  power  of  die 
Almohades,  By  1147  they  had  conquered  Mo- 
rocco. In  the  meantime  Abu  Abdillah  had 
died  and  been  succeeded  by  Abd-el-Mumia  He 
and  his  successors  Yusut,  Yacub-ibn-Yusuf, 
Mohammed  Abn-Abdallah,  overthrowing  the 
Almora  vidian  Moorish  dynasty  established 
themselves  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  until  12 
June  1212,  they  were  defeated  by  the  Cliristians 
m  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa,  leaving  it  is 
said  170,000  dead  on  the  field  Soon  after, 
disorganized  by  internal  dissensions,  the  power 
of  the  Almohades  in  Spain  had  disappeared  by 
12S7  and  in  Africa  by  1269. 

ALMOND,  at'miind.  the  tree  and  nut  of 
Amygdal»s  commmtia  of  the  family  Amygdal' 
acea,  supposedly  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  of  southwestern  Asia,  bat  so 
long    in    cultivation    Ha/A    its    origin    is    a 
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nutter  at  conjecture.  In  habit  of  growth 
ihe  tree,  which  reaches  a  height  of  20 
or  30  feet,  is  like  the  peach,  with  which 
some  botanists  have  mistakenly  sunmsed 
that  it  was  formerlv  identical.  The  hard, 
inedible  pulp  of  its  fruit  (a  drupe)  splits  at 
maturity  and  exposes  the  pit  or  "almond"  of 
ccMiimerce.  Vaneties  of  almonds  are  classed 
as  bitter  or  sweet.  The  former,  little  grown 
outside  the  Mediterranean  region,  fumi^  prus- 
sic  add  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  used  in  per- 
fumery and  culinary  preparations;  the  latter, 
gvowa  extensively  in  California  and  southern 
Europe  and  in  similar  climates,  furnish  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  nut  fruits.  The  sweet 
almonds  are  divided  into  hard-  and  soft-shelled 
varieties,  the  former  little  grown,  the  latter  ex- 
tensively. Some  specially  tnin-shelled  sorts  are 
known  as  paper-snelisi  The  kernels,  particu- 
larly of  sweet  almonds,  are  rich  in  a  mild  fixed 
oil  which  is  expressed  for  medicinal  and  other 
purposes,  but  the  nuts  arc  chiefly  used  for  des- 
sert, either  directly  or  in  some  prepared  form, 
such  as  confectionery. 

The  almond  succeeds  best  upon  light,  thor- 
oughly drained  soil  so  situated  that  early  frosts, 
which  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  blossoms,  need 
not  be  feared.  The  trees,  which  are  generally 
propagated  by  budding  the  desired  varieties 
upon  bitter  almond  seedlings,  are  set  about  25 
feet  apart,  different  varieties  that  blossom 
simultaneously  being  planted  in  each  other's 
proximity  to  ensure  cross -pollination,  self- 
slerility  being  characteristic  of  many  varieties. 
If  trees  are  properly  trained  during  their  first 
three  or  four  years  they  demand  Uttle  severe 
prtintng  afterward.  Cultivation  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  other  tree-fruits.  In 
California  the  nuts  are  harvested  from  Augtist 
to  October,  dried  for  several  days,  and  if  dis- 
colored, as  is  often  the  case  where  the  air  is 
vciy  humid,  they  are  lightly  sprayed  with  water 
and  then  treated  with  sulphur  fumes  to  bleach 
the  shells  somewhat.  Nuts  that  are  too  badly 
discolored  to  respond  to  this  treatment  are 
cracked  by  machmery  and  the  kernels  sold 
larsrely  to  confectioners.  Because  frost  and 
seli-sterilitTf  have  been  often  overlooked,  al- 
mond-growing in  California  has  been  remark- 
able for  failures;  many  orchards  have  been  cut 
down  for  firewood.  But  when  and  where  con- 
ditions are  favorable  the  crop  is  a  profitable 
one.  In  1897,  218  carloads  were  shipped  from 
California;  in  1912  the  production  was  3,000 
tons.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  parts  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  probably  adapted 
to  the  almond,  and  some  orchards  have  Seen 
planted  About  $1,000,000  worth  of  almonds 
are  imported  annually.  The  almond  is  some- 
times attacked  by  a  fungus  which  appears  first 
as  a  yellow  rust  on  the  leaves.  This  often 
leaves  the  tree  bare  of  follaKe  as  early  as  15 
July.  Spraying  is  the  onTy  remedy.  See 
FUNCICIDES. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  the  almond,  like  the 
peach,  is  often  planted  even  in  localities  unfavor- 
able to   fruit-production.     But  its  relative,   tiie 
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bore  which  began  lo  be  attached  to  monasteries 


in  the  14tb  century.  The  almoner  was  the  dis- 
penser o£  chari^  generally,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  education  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fice until  1880  when  the  archdeacon  of  Dur- 
ham gave  a  manor  to  the  almoner  of  Cathe- 
dral Monastery  to  supply  food  and  lodging  for 
three  boys  from  the  grammar  school.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century  a  movement  for 
the  training  of  choristers  in  connection  with 
the  more  elaborate  worsjup  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
grew  up  and  special  provision  was  made  at  the 
monastciy  for  their  housing  and  education. 
The  boys  were  kept  as  charity  students.  Th^ 
acted  as  page  boys  and  choristers  and  were 
taught  and  managed  by  secular  clerks  as  mas- 
ters. At  Canterbury  in  1320  a  body  of  choris- 
ters was  first  inaugurated  by  royal  grant  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  Edward  I.  Saint  Albans 
Abbey  founded  in  1339  an  'Order  of  living 
for  ine  poor  scholars  in  almonry,*  making  the 
term  of  education  five  years.  Westminster 
opened  its  school  with  two  boys  in  1355,  which 
continued  onder  a  special  master  in  1540.  The 
school  was  revived  when  the  abbey  became  a 
cathedral  in  1540,  with  40  boys,  Durham, 
Saint  Mary's,  Coventry  and  other  abbeys  also 
kept  such  schools.  Altogether  about  2,000 
boys  were  thus  provided  with  free  board  and 
education  in  England.  Saint  Paul's  is  the 
only  secular  church  in  wluch  an  almoniy 
school  exists,  which  began  in  the  14th  century. 
Many  of  the  pupils  passed  on  to  colleges  and 


ALMONTE,  al-mon'ti,  Canada,  situated  in 
Lanark  Gaunty,  Ont.,  on  the  Mississippi  Biver 
30  miles  west  of  Ottawa  and  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Its  industries  include  woolens, 
tweeds  and  hosiery,  stoves  and  agricultural  im- 
plements, etc.     Pop.   (1911)  2,452. 

ALSJORAVIDES,  ai-m6'r4-vIdE  from  the 
Arabic  'al-Murabathin  —  the  devoted,*  whence 
"Marabouts  —  the  hermits,"  an  llth  century 
Moslem    dynasty    of    northwest    Africa    and 


Arabian  tribes  of  northern  Morocco,  and  died 
in  battle  A.D.  1058.  Abubekr  ibn  Omar  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  after  some  minor  victories  was 
ousted  by  his  lieutenant  Yusnf  ibn  Tashfyn,  who 
founded  the  city  and  empire  of  Morocco. 
YuEuf  was  invited  to  Spain  by  the  Moorish 
Prince  of  Seville  to  aid  him  against  the 
Christians  and  defeated  them  in  a  desperate 
battle  on  the  plains  of  Zaiaca  in  1086.  Yusuf 
returned  to  Morocco,  but  the  following  year 
came  back  to  Spain,  defeated  the  Moorish 
kings  in  detail  and  proclaimed  as  his  successor 
bis  son  Ali  ben  Yusuf,  who  ruled  until  1143. 
Five  years  later  the  Almoravian  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  the  Almohades  (q.v.). 

ALMQVIST,  ahnlrvlst,  Kacl  Jonas  Lud- 
vig,  Swedish  poet  and  author:  b.  Stockholm 
1793;  d.  Bremen,  26  Sept.  1866.  He  achieved 
literary  fame  in  1832  by  a  group  of  romances, 
the  leaders  of  Swedish  literature,  entitled  *Thc 
Book  of  the  Thorn-Rose.'  'Araminta  May,' 
'The  Mill  at  Skallnora,  and  'Grimstahama's  Set- 
tlement' are  his  best  talcs ;  notable  novels  are 
'The  Palace.*  'It's  All  Right,'  'The  Lords  of 
Ekolsund,'  'Amarina,'  'Gabrielle  Mimanso* 
and  *AmeUa  Hillner.'  His  writings  are  dis- 
tinguished by  brilliancy  of  style  and  great 
dramatic  power,    His  life  was  of  the  most  im- 
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stable  character.  Implicated  in  a  case  of 
forgery  and  murder  by  poisoning  in  1851,  he 
disappeared  for  IS  years.  It  is  now  known 
that  ne  came  to  America  and  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  earned  a  scanty  living,  return- 
ing to  Bremen  in  1866,  where  he  hvea  until  his 
death,  under  the  assumed  name  of  C,  Wester- 
mann.  Translations  of  his  works  are  very 
papular  in  Germany. 

ALNWICK,  an'ik.  England,  town,  capital 
of  Northumberland  Counh',  on  the  Alne,  30 
mites  by  rail  north  of  Newcastle.  Its  chief 
feature  is  the  ancient  Norman  castle  on  a  hill 
above  the  river  northwest  of  the  town,  the  resi- 
dence since  1309  of  the  Percys,  dukes  of  North- 
umberland. It  covers  five  acres  of  ground  and 
was  restored  in  1830  at  an  outlay  of  $1,000,000. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  types  of  old  baronial 
castles  in  England.  Alnwick  from  earliest 
times  was  a  border  stronghold  against  Scottish 
incursions;  and  here  in  1093  I^lcolm  III  of 
Scotland  was  slain  and  his  army  routed ;  and 
in  1174  William  the  Lion  was  defeated  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  and  made  prisoner.  Pop. 
7,000. 

ALOB,  a  genus  of  succulent-leaved  plants 
of  the  family  Liliacea,  natives  chiefly  of 
Africa.  The  numerous  species  range  in  height 
from  a  few  inches  to  25  feet  or  more.  Some 
are  valued  for  their  fibre,  which  is  used  for 
cord-,  net-  and  fabric- m aking ;  others  for  the 
medicinal  qualities  ascribed  to  them.  Chief 
among  the  latter  are  several  arborescent 
species,  Aloe  sitccotrina,  A.  spicata,  A.  pur- 
puraicens,  and  A.  arhoretctns,  from  whidi 
Cape  aloes  is  mainly  derived,  and  Alot  vera,  a 
Mediterranean  spedes  frequently  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies,  which  yields  Barbadoes  or 
hepatic  aloes.  Aloe  berryi  fumi^es  Zanzibar 
or  Socotrina  aloes,  also  a  transparent  pigment 
valued  in  miniature-painting  and  a  rich  violet 

ALOES,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  a  number  of  species  of  Alo'i,  a  genus 
of  the  lily  family  of  over  100  species,  widely 
distributed  in  warm  arid  regions.  The  leaves 
are  long,  thick  and  succulent,  and  the  juice  diat 
yields  akies  is  thin  and  flows  readily  from  the 
cut  leaf.  This  is  then  thickened  (inspissated) 
by  natural  or  by  artificial  drying  and  there  re- 
sults a  yellow  to  brownish  to  blackish,  or  green- 
ish, mass  of  a  tarry,  waxy  or  glassy  consistency. 
The  aloes  that  is  used  in  the  United  States  is 
either  Barbadoes  aloes,  from  Aloi  vera,  or 
Socotrina  aloes,  from  Aloe  Perryi.  As  a  medi- 
cine aloes  has  been  used  for  centuries.  It  is  a 
powerful  cathartic,  acting  particularly  on  the 
large  intestine,  its  active  principle  being  termed 
aloin.  Its  action  is  extremely  variable,  and  in 
large  doses  it  has  been  known  to  induce  abor- 
tion.   See  Cathabtics. 

ALOES  WOOD  (sometimes  called  also 
eagle  wood  calambac,  paradise  wood  or  agal- 
lochum),  the  inner  part  of  Aquilaria  malac- 
ceniis  and  A.  agallockum,  trees  of  the  family 
Thymelacacea,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia,  and  supposed  to  be  the  aloes  or  tignaloes 
of  the  Bible.  They  are  large,  spreading  trees. 
Aloes  wood  contains  a  dark-colored,  fragrant, 
resinous  substance,  and  is  much  prized  in  the 
East  as  a  medicine  and  for  the  pleasant  odor  it 
diffuses  in  burning. 


ALOGI,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  2d  century. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  a  leather  dresser,  and 
were  rivals  and  opponents  of  the  Montanists. 
Epiphanius  declares  that  they  denied  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Logos,  and  thus  ^ve  them  their 
name.    They  also  denied  the  continuance  of  the 

Sfts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  rejected  the 
jspel  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse  which  they 
ascribed  to  Cerinthus  the  Gnostic.  Further 
they  rejected  the  Millenarianism  and  prophet- 
ism  of  the  Montanists. 

ALOID.S,  or  ALOADS,  in  Greek  legend, 
the  giant  twin  sons  of  Neptune  and  the  wife  of 
Aloeus,  They  were  named  Otus  and  Ephialtes 
and  at  the  age  of  nine  measured  27  cubits  in 
height  and  nine  cubits  in  breadth.  They 
chained  the  god  Mars  in  a  bronze  cask  and 
kept  him  there  13  months.  By  piling  Pelion 
upon  Ossa  they  sought  to  reach  heaven  and 
war  on  the  Olympian  gods  and  would  have  suc- 
ceeded before  uieir  beards  had  grown,  but 
were   destroyed   by   Apollo. 

ALOPECIA,  a  partial  or  complete  loss  of 
hair  in  large  quantities.  This  is  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  causes  and  frequently  leads  to  baldness 
(q.v.).  Alopecia  is  of  two  main  kinds : 
pnmary  or  secondary.  In  primary  alopecia 
there  may  be  (1)  a  congenital  lack  of  hair 
(this  is  rare)  ;  (2)  senile  alopecia,  due  to  the 
advent  of  old  age;  (3}  premature  baldness, 
this  may  be  a  natural  product,  or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  a  chronic  seborrhea,  or  dandrutt  (q.v.). 
ALOHA,  ilb-T^  Spain,  town  and  health 
resort,  Malaga  province,  on  the  river  Guadal- 
horce,  18  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Malaga. 
IE  is  frequented  for  its  medidoal  sulphurous 
springs,  and  has  manufactures  of  spirituous 
hquors  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  fertile 
valley  products,  com,  sugar-cane,  dates,  etc 
Pop.   11,000. 

ALOST,  a'lost,  Flemish  AaUl,  alst,  Bel- 
gium, an  old  historic  town  of  East  Flanders, 
on  the  river  Dendre,  about  half-way  between 
Brussels  and  Ghent  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Aalst,  which  passed  in 
1056  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of 
Flanders  under  the  name  of  Keizer-Vlaanderen. 
The  Dendre  divides  the  town  into  two  unequal 
parts.  Pop.  (1912)  35,130.  Over  a  thousand 
years  ago  Alost  became  a  walled  town ;  a 
grandson  of  William  the  G>nqueror  was  killed 
under  its  walls  in  112a  The  main  object  of 
attraction  is  the  fine  old  Gothic  church  of 
Saint  Martin's  which  was  commenced  toward 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  and  was  intended 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  cathedral  at  Amiens.  The 
scheme  was  apparently  too  ambitious  for  the 
available  resources,  for  not  only  in  the  tower 
missing,  but  the  nave  was  built  only  half  iu 
proposed  length.  The  edifice  contains  a  re- 
markable painting  by  Rubens,  'Saint  Roch 
interceding  for  the  Plague-stricken,*  which  i 


printing  press  in  Belgium  was  set  up  in  Alost, 
the  biiihplace  of  Thierry  Macrtens,  one  of  the 
claimants  to  the  honor  of  inventing  the  art  of 
printing.  Maertens  appears  to  have  worked 
under  Gutenburg  at  Mayence,  and  returned  to 
Alost  in  147S.  Until  recent  years  the  people 
of  Alost  used  to  keep  up  the  ancient  practice 
of    sword- dancii^,   almost  identical  with  tbat 
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in  vogue  in  Scotland.  Tradition  ascribes  ihe 
dance  to  have  come  down  from  the  Nervii ; 
increased  industrial  activity  in  Alost  led  to  its 
falling  into  disuse.  Due  to  the  ^eat  trade  in 
hops  and  various  manufacturing  industries,  no 
town  in  Belgium  had  made  greater  progress 
during  the  past  30  years  than  Alost.' 

The  European  War  brought  dire  tragedy 
upon  the  town.  On  H  Sept.  1914  an  engage- 
ment was  fouc^t  there  between  the  German 
invaders  and  Belgisn  troops.  Gvilians  were 
taken  prisoners;  their  money- was  confiscated; 
a  number  were  shot  or  bayoneted,  and  others 
were  driven  in  front  of  the  German  troops  as 
a  screen  against  the  Bel^an  army.  The  Bel- 
gian left  advanced  frotn  Termonde  and  Lietre 
and  recaptured  Alost  26  Sept.  1914.  'During 
dieir  retreat  the  Germans  fired  12  houses  .  .  . 
and  three  civilians  were  shot  dead  in  die 
street  ...  a  heap  of  nine  dead  civilians  were 
lying  in  the  Rue  de  TArgent*  (Eryce  Report). 
The  Germans  bombarded  and  captured  Alost 
again  on  29-30  September,  and  wre^ed  terrible 
vengeance  on  the  tmfortunatf  citizens  for  the 
repulse  they  had  suffered  at  the  handi  of 
Belgian  soldiers.     See  Bkvce  Couuma,  Re- 

ALOYSIUS  GONZAOA,  Saint:  b.  Lom- 
bar^y  156&  At  the  age  of  17  he  transferred 
his  inheritance  and  ri^t  of  succession  to  his 
brother  Rudolph  and  Immediately  set  out  for 
Rome.  Here  lie  entered  the  novitiate  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  shortly  after  began  his 
Studies  in  the  Roman  College.  While  nursing 
the  victims  of  a  contagion  &<n  ravaging  the 
city  be  contracted  the  disease  and  died  in  bis 
25th  year.  His  brief  career  was  chancterized 
by  such  extraordinary  virtue  that  he  was  canon- 
iied  a  saint  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII  in  1726, 
and  is  now  recognized  by  the  Catholic  Church 
as  the  Patron  of  Young  Students.  His  feast 
day  in  celebrated  21  June. 

ALP-AR8LAN.  alp'ar-slan  ('strong  lion* X 
the  greatest  ruler  of  the  Seljuk  Turks:  b. 
Tuikestan  1028;  d.  Berzem  l(ff2.  He  suc- 
ceeded hi)  uncle  Togml  1063,  consolidated  his 
realm  into  one  kingdom  and  then  proceeded  to 
a  career  of  conquest  interrupted  only  by  his 
death.  He  conquered  central  Asia  to  the  Oxus ; 
and  invading  Armenia  and  Georgia,  in  August 
1071,  he  overthrew  and  captured  the  Emperor 
Rotnanus  IV  fDiogencs)  in  a  bloody  battle 
near  Malaskeia,  between  Van  and  Erzerum, 
and  only  released  him  on  payment  of  a  vast 
ransom.  He  was  assassinatea  while  invading 
Turkestan  and  was  buried  at  Merv. 

ALPACA,  or  PACO  (Ar.  at.  the;  Peruv. 
paca),  a  semi -domesticated  animal  iLama 
pacos),  native  to  the  Andes  and  valued  for  its 
wool.  It  is  a  cameloid  mammal,  closely  allied 
to  three  others  of  the  same  region,  the  vicuila, 
the  llama  and  the  guanaco;  but  it  much  resem- 
bles a  sheep,  except  in  the  length  and  erect 
carriage  of  its  head!  The  naturalgrowth  of  its 
thick  woolly  hair  would  be  about  two  feet,  but 
it  is  clipped,  the  annual  growth  being  about 
eight  inches.  In  color  the  wool  varies  from 
pale  yellowish  brown  or  gray  to  blade;  its 
fibre  IS  straigbter  than  that  of  sheep  wool,  and 
very  fint  glossy  and  elastic  The  animal  is 
now  seloom  seen  in  an  entirely  wild  state. 
See  Llama. 


ALPENA,  Uick,  dn  and  the  county-seat 
of  Alpena  County,  110  nulet  north  of  Bay  City; 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Huron,  at  Ihe  head  of 
Thunder  Bay,  on  the  Detroit  and  Mackinaw 
Railway.  It  is  divided  in  two  by  Thunder  Bay 
River,  from  which  water  power  is  procured 
three  dams,  facilitating  extensive  t 


tablisiunents  include  large  tanneries,  large  — 
tract  works  (hemlock)  for  expori  trade,  found- 
ries and  madune  shops,  saw-milt^  shingle- 
mills,  veneer-mills  a  woolcn-mill,  nour-mills, 
lan;e  sash  and  blind  factories,  large  excelsior- 
mills,  Qtrarries,  stave  and  heading  factories. 
municipal  electric  Gghting  and  water  plants  and 
a  government  iish  hatchery.  The  United  States 
of  1914  recorded  54  manufaC    "' 


tabGshments  of  factory  grade,  employing  1,636 
persons,  of  whom  1,494  are  W%e  earners,  re- 
ceiving a  total  of  $895,000.  Tht  capital  en- 
gaged aggregated  $4,711000.  and  the  output 
was  valued  at  $4,102,000;  of  this,  $1,804,000 
added  by  manufacture.    The  harbor  facili- 
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_  -manager  plan,  under  the  recent  en- 
abling act  of  the  State  Legislature.  Alpena  was 
settled  in  1835  and  incorporated  1871.  Pop. 
15,000. 

ALPES-MARITIHES,  ^Ip  mfi're't£m', ' 
France^  southeastern  department  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Italian  border,  noted  for 
its  picturesque  scoiery  and  line  climate.  The 
celebrated  health  resorts,  Nice  (the  capital), 
Grasse,  Cannes  and  Mentonc  are  in  this  de- 
partment. Area,  1,482  square  miles;  pop. 
356.500. 

ALPHA  and  OHBGA,  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  ased  widely  in 
ecclesiastical  literature  a^  a  term  signifying 
'completeness.'  Jesus  Christ  is  designated  the 
'Alpha  and  Omega,*  three  times  in  Revelations 
i,  8;  xxi.  6;  xxii,  13.  Aleph  and  Tad,  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  tlie  Hebrew  alphabet, 
are  similarly  used  and  Isaiah  xliv,  6  repre-  . 
sents  God  saying  *I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the 
last,*  as  an  expression  of  eternal  and  universal 
omnipotence. 

ALPHABET  (from  alpha  and  beta,  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  Gredc  aliAabei),  the 
ordinary  series  of  the  letters  or  syllables  (in 
syllabic  alphabets)  of  a  language.  For  an  ac- 
count of  what  is  known  or  conjectured  of  the 
origin  of  alphabetic  and  other  systems  of  writ- 
ing, see  WarnNO.  TTie  English  alphabet,  like 
the  most  of  diose  of  modem  Europe,  is  derived 
directly  from  the  Latin,  but  owes  its  ultimate 
origin  to  the  Phoenician,  which  gave  trirlh  also 
to  the  ancient  Greek,  the  Etruscan,  the  Gothic, 
etc  According  to  tradition  the  Phccntctstt 
Cadmus  introduced  writing  Into  Greece,  the  let- 
ters first  used  being  the  same  as  the  Phienician, 
but  afterwatd  nndergoing  ciianges  both  in 
sound  and  torm.  It  would  appear  that  .  the 
PhOnicians  borrowed  thefr  alphabet  from  the 
hieratic  alphabet  of  Eg^t,  whence  also  the  He- 
brews may  have  obtained  theirs  during  their' 
long  st^  in  that  country,  though  it  is  more 
probable  that  like  the  Aramaians  they  Were 
content  to  receive  it  at  second-hand  from  the 
Phcenicians.  The  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
Phirnician  Alphabet,  however,  has  not  been 
definitely  established,   and  some   hold   to   the 
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opinion  that  Crete  rather  than  Egypt  is  the 
original  home  o£  our  alphabet. 

The  Hebrew  alphabet  now  employed  is 
Dot  the  original  one,  but  has  an  Ant- 
maic  origin,  having  been  adopted  some  time 
after  the  Captivity.  The  Hebrew  alphabet 
proper,  as  we  find  it  on  ancient  coins,  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  that  of  the  Phcentdan  in- 
■scriptions.  The  names  of  the  letters  in  Pbani- 
dan  and  Hebrew  must  have  been  almost  the 
same,  for  the  Greeic  names,  which,  with  the 
letters,  were  borrowed  from  the  former,  differ 
little  from  tlie  Hebrew.  By  means  of  the 
names  we  may  trace  the  process  through  which 
the  Egyptian  characters  were  transformed  into 
letters  by  the  Phoenicians.  Some  Egyptian 
character  would,  by  its  forpi,  recall  the  idea  of 
a  Eiouse^  as  for  example,  in  the  Phcenician  or 
Hebrew  beih.  This  character  would  subse- 
quently come  to  be  used  wherever  the  articula- 
tion b  occurred,  whether  in  the  bepnning,  mid- 
dle or  end  of  a  word.  Its  form  might  be  after- 
ward simplified,  or  even  completely  modified, 
but  the  name  would  remain,  as  belk  still  con- 
tinues the  Hebrew  name  for  b,  and  beta  the 
Greek.  Our  letter  m,  in  Hebrew  called  mim, 
water,  has  still  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  zigzag  wavy  line  chosen  to  represent  water, 
as  in  the  zodiucal  symbol  for  Aquarius.  The 
letter  o,  of  vvhich  the  Hebrew  name  means  eye, 
was  onginally  intended  to  represent  that  organ. 

The  Semitic  alphabets  are  written  from 
right  to  left  The  earliest  Greek  inscriptions, 
at  Thera,  are  written  in  a  character  much  hke 
Phcenician,  either  from  right  to  left,  or  from 
left  to  right,  or  boustrophedon,  with  the  lines 
alternating  in  direction.  The  Greek  alphabet 
did  not  definitely  assimie  its  final  form  until 
comparatively  late.  It  is  the  Ionian  (see  accom- 
panying; plate  (Eastern  Greek)  in  die  form 
which  It  assumed  at  Halicarnassus)  which  gave 
rise  to  the  modern  Greek  'capitals,*  while  the 
alphabets  of  Italy,  such  as  Latin,  Etruscan, 
etc.jWere  offshoots  from  an  Eubtcan  stodc 

The  later  Greek  alphabet  furnished  elements 
for  the  Coptic,  the  Gothic  and  the  old  Slavic 
alphabets.  The  Latin  characters  are  now  em- 
ployed by  many  nations,  such  as  the  Italian,  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  Eng- 
lish^ the  Dutch,  the  German,  the  Hungarian,  the 
Polish,  etc.,  each  having  introduced  such  modf- 
fications  or  additions  as  are  necessary  to  express 
the  sound  of  the  language  peculiar  to  it.     The 


phabet  had  22  tetters.  These  were  the  five  vowels, 
o,i,(,o,  »i,(o,*ji,(i,a,asinFrench)  and  the  11 
consonants,  0,  y,  o,  t,  X,  fi,  v,  n-,  p,  a,  r,  (^b,  g, 
d,li,l,  m,H,p,r,t,t).  According  to  one  tradition, 
Palamedes,  a  contemporary  of  the  Trojan  war, 
invented  f  (x)  and  tie  three  aspirates  8,  f ,  x, 
(Ih,  ph.  eh  guttural) .  To  Simonides  was  attrit- 
tited  the  invention  of  the  double  consonants 


Srowek  v  and  f  (I  and  S),  which  completed  the 
Greek  alphabet  of  24  letters  as  still  used.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  anciently  the  digamma, 
A  character  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to  v, 
which  afterward  slipped  out  of  the  Gredc 
alphabet ;  and  the  character  '  representing  an 
aspirate  at  th"  beginning  of  words.  The  origi- 
nal Latin  alphabet,  as  it  is  found  in  the  oldest 
inscriptions,  consisted  of  21  letters ;  namely, 
the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o  and  «  (»),  and  the  con- 


sonants 6,  c,  i,  f,  n,  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  a,  r,  s,  t,  x. 
Z  slipped  out  at  an  early  period,  and  g  took  its 
place.  To  these  we  might  also  add  the  char- 
acter! a  and  ir,  representing  the  Greek  diph- 
thongs ot  and  a<.  The  letters  i  and  u,  it  must 
be  remariced,  had  a  double  force,  that  of  a 
vowel  and  that  of  a  consonant.  In  the  latter 
caae  they  were,  after  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing, changed  frequently  into  /  and  v.  The  i 
consonant,  as  in  inventus  (youth),  had  B  sound 
resembling  that  of  y  in  Etighsh  or  /  in  Ger- 
man; N,  consonant,  as  in  uespa  {vespa),  a  wafp, 
had  a  sound  much  like  the  English  ■aj  —  wespa. 
(At  least  this  oinnion  appears  best  supported 
by^  the  evidence).  No  genuine  Latin  word  con- 
tains either  31  or  t,  these  being  used  in  foreign 
(chiefly  Greek)  words  adopted  into  the  lan- 
guage; and  k  IS  found  in  classical  Latin  only 
in  Kalendm.  Our  modem  lower-case  letters 
and  script  represent  adaptations  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  minuscule  of  the  9tb  century,  which 
itself  was  descended  from  the  uncials  or  book- 
hands  of  still  earlier  periods.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  ttie  Roman  uncial,  which 
IS  essentially  made  up  of  rounded  capital  forms, 
and  the  Insh  semi-uncial,  which  shows  traces 
of  influence  by  an  antecedent  cursive  script  or 
nmning  hand.  The  modem  Greek  minuscule 
it  likewise  the  result  of  the  interaction  of 
uncial  and  cursive  forms. 

While  the  alphabets  of  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope are  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  Rus- 
san  and  other  Slavonic  alphabets  o£  the 
east  come  from  the  (Jredc  The  modem  Rus- 
sian, consisting  of  35  tetters^  is  a  modi&catioa 
and  simptification  of  the  anaent  Cyrillic  alpha- 
bet, invented  \fj  Cyril  in  the  9th  century  ta 
order  to  translate  the  (lospels  into  the  language 
of  the  Slav!  of  Bulgaria  and  Moravia.  It  was 
formed  of  Greek  letters,  together  with  some 
that  had  been  differentiated  from  Greek  liga- 
tures. The  Anglo-Saxon  aliriiabet  (see  Amojo- 
Saxon)  had  two  letters  for  the  two  sotmds  of 
th,  which  appear  to  have  come  from  the  GrecJc 
through  the  Mccso-Ckitfaic  and  which  were  un- 
fortunately not  retained  in  later  English.    It 


same  letters  as  our  own,  the  common  German 
characters  being  mere  modifications  of  the 
Roman,  but  the  sounds  of  some  of  them  are 
different.  Anciently  certain  characters  called 
Runic  (q.v.)  were  made  use  of  in  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  to  which  some  would  attribnte 
an  origin  independent  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
alphabets,  although  it  is  pretty  well  established 
that  both  Grcdc  and  Latin  played  a  part  in  their 
ori^.  Among  Asiatic  alphabets  the  Arabian, 
which,     like     Hebrew,     "     ~'     * '-     — 


of     Aramaic     or- 


Mohammedanism    having  imposed   it 

Persian,  an  Aryan  languafte:  the  Turkish,  a 
Tatar  language;  the  Hindustani,  also  an 
Aryan  lanfniage;  and  even  the  Malay.  It  con- 
sists of  2&  letters,  and  appears  to  derive  its 
ori^n  from  the  Sinaitic  alphabet,  employed 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  found  in  inscriptions  in  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula, at  Pctra,  in  the  Hauran,  etc  Other  aliriia- 
bets  of  Aramaic  orinn  are  used  tor  Syriac, 
Mongolian  and  Manchu.  Beside  these  aljriia- 
bets  of  North  Semitic  ori^n  there  is  a  g^cop 
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of  alphabets  indigenous  to  southern  Arabia. 
A  specimen  which  appears  to  be  of  this  stock, 
though  it  comes  from  Safa,  near  Damascus,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  Thou^  the 
relation  of  these  forms  to  those  of  PhoEnkia 
U  tmquestionEd,  the  precise  nature  of  this  re- 
lation is  unknown.  The  alphabets  or  sylla- 
baries of  Abyssinia  are  South  Semitic  in  char- 
acter, as  is  shown  by  the  Amharic  alphabet 
pictured.  It  has  also  been  maintained  by  Btihle, 
and  vigorously  denied  by  other  writers,  that 
the  alphabet  used  in  the  edicts  of  the  great 
Indian  monarch,  Asoka  (255-223  b.c),  is  of 
South  Semitic  origin.  The  Nagari  alphabet, 
used  in  writing  Sanskrit,  comes  from  this 
stock.  This  alphabet  is  one  of  die  most 
remarkable  alphabets  of  the  world.  As  now 
used'  it  has  14  characters  for  the  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  and  33  for  the  consonants,  besides 
two  other  symbols.  The  vowel  a  short  is  to  be 
understood  after  every  consonant,  unless  ex- 
cluded by  another  vowel  immediately  attached 
to  the  consonant.  (See  Sanskbtt;  also  arti- 
cles on  the  various  Indian  languages).  Our 
alphabet  is  by  no  means  a'  perfect  instrument 
for  what  It  I^s  to  perform,  but  Is  both  defec- 
tive and  redundant.  It  is  estimated  that  diere 
are  42  sounds  in  the  language,  and  only  26 
letters  to  represent  them.  A,  to  begin  with, 
has  to  do  duty  for  many  different  sounds, 
as  in  far,  fat,  fall  and  fame;  o  has  three 
sounds,  as  not,  note  ana  move;  e  has  a 
long  sound  and  a  short,  as  in  mete  and  met.  C 
is  a  useless  letter  altogether,  since  it  has  always 
either  the  sound  of  s  or  of  k.  Others  of  the 
consonants  encroach  upon  one  another's  prov- 
inces ;  g,  ioT  example,  sounds  sometimes,  like  f, 
Bs  in  digest;  f  sounds  v  in  of;  t  sometimes 
usurps  the  soiuid  of  t,  as  in  mirin,  sometimes 
that  of  xh  or  sh,  as  in  pleasure.  See  articles 
on  the  various  languages  mentioned  and  on  the 
several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  HiEftO- 
cLYPHica;  PaljBOOBaphy  ;  Phohktics;  Writing, 
Consult  Berger,  P.,  'Histolre  de  I'icriture  dans 
I'antiquit*'  (Paris  1891);  Dodds,  E.,  <The 
Story  of  the  Alphabet*  (1900)  ;  Evans,  A.  J., 
<Scripta  Minoa'  (Vol.  1,  1909)  :  Faulmann, 
'Illuslrierte  Geschichte  der  Schnft'  (1880^  ; 
Kirchoff,  A.,  'Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  gno- 
diischen  Alphabets'  (4tli  ed.,  1887) ;  Larfeld, 
W.,  'Handbuch  der  griechischen  Epigrapfaik' 
(1902-07)  ;  Lidzbarsb,  article  in  Jeviiih  En- 
cyclopedia, and  'Nordsemitische  Epigraphik' 
(1898);  Reinach,  S..  'Traitt  d'ipigraphie 
grecque>  (1885);  Roberts,  E.  S.,  'Introduction 
to  Greek  Epigraphy'  (1887-1905);  Steffens. 
'Lateinische  Palseographie  —  Tafeln'  (1903)  ; 
Taylor,  I..  <The  Alphabet*  (London  1883) ; 
Thompson,  E.  M.,  'Handbook  of  Greeik  and 
Latin  Falaography*  {3d  ed.,  1906). 

NoRBERT  Wiener. 

AL-PHASI,  al-fi'xi,  or  RIPH,  Isaac, 
Hebrew  rabhi:  b,  Fez,  1013:  d.  Lucena,  1103. 
As  a  codifier,  simplifying  Talmudic  teachings 
and  freeing  them  from  controversial  detail,  Al- 
Phasi's  digest  'Halakhoth'  or  'Decisions'  was 
the  basis  of  the  codes  of  Maimonidcs  and 
Quaro.  Exiled  at  75  years  of  age  Al-Phad, 
the  "man  of  Fez"  as  he  was  called,  settled  in 
Lucena,  Spain^  where  his  pupil 
aa  rabbi,  Joseph  ibn  Magash,  bee 
of  the  celebrated  Maimonides. 


ALPHEUS,   Greece,   the    modem   Ruphia, 

river  of  Peloponnesus,  which  rises  near  Asca 
in  southern  Arcadia,  and  flows  through  Elis 
and  the  Olympian  plain  to  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
is  the  classic  river  famous  for  the  myth  of 
the  love  _  of  Al{^eus  for  Arethusa.  Arethusa 
bathing  in  the  river  is  said  to  have  escaped 
front  the  enamored  river-god  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Diana  who  transformed  her  into 
a  fountain,  transporting  her  to  Ortygi^  modem 
Sicily.  But  Alpheus,  pursuing  throuf^  a  sub- 
terranean course  emerged  in  Sicily,  and  was 
happily  united  to  the  Arethusian  fountain. 

ALPHOHSINS  TABLES.  See  Alfonso 
X. 

ALPHOH8US  A  SANCTA,  Harla, 
Spanish  historian  and  bishop  of  Burgos ;  b. 
1396;  d.  14S6.  Celebrated  for  bis  leanung.  Us 
most  important  work  is  a  history  of  Spain  from 
the  earliest  times  to  1456,  entitled  'Rernm 
Hispanorum  Romano  rum  imperatorum,  sum- 
monun  pontificutn^  nee  non  regnm  Franconim 
anacephaleosis'   (Granada  1S45), 

ALPHONSUS  DEI  LIGUOSI,  Saint: 
b.  Naples  of  noble  parents  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century;  d.  1787.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  and  Canon 
Law  in  the  University  of  Naples  and  immedi- 
ately entered  the  legal  profession.  This  be  soon 
abandoned  in  order  to  become  a  priest  and  to 
dedicate  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  poor  in 
the  villages  of  southern  Italy.  To  as^st  him  in 
these  labors  of  teaching  the  poor  peasants,  he 
founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Re- 
deemer, whose  members  are  commonly  known 
to-day  in  the  United  States  as  ■Redemptorisis.* 
He  was  made  bishcy  of  Sl  Agatha  by  Qe- 
ment  XIII.  After  25  years  of  fruitfuf  labor 
in  this  field,  he  returned  to  his  monastery  at 
Nocera,  where  he  died.  His  virtues  and  learn- 
ing have  made  him  one  of  the  best  known 
saints  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  canon- 
ized in  1839  by  Gregory  XVI,  and  in  1871  was 
proclaimed  by  Pius  IX  a  Doctor  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church.  His  writings  deal  chieily  with 
moral  theology  in  theory  and  practice.  His 
feast  is  celebrated  on  2  August.  The  first 
authoritative  woric  on  St  Alphonsus  was 
written  by  one  of  his  iicholars,  P.  Tannoiaand, 
and  is  entitled  <ViU  et  Institute  del  Vener- 
abile  Servo  di  Dio>  (3  vols..  Naples  1802).  In 
French,  an  exhaustive  work  in  four  volumes 
by  Cardinal  ^^llecourt,  'Vie  et  institut  de 
Saint  Alphonse  de  Ligouri'  0863) ;  in  EngUsh, 
vid.  Butler's  'Lives  of  the  Saint,'  and  'Life' 
by  Bishop  Mullock. 

ALPINE  CLUBB,  organizations  for  the 
exploration  and  study  of  mountains.  The 
onginal  club  is  the  famous  Alpine  C)lub  of  Eng- 
land, oTVanized  in  1858j  which  publishes  the 
Aipme  Journal.  The  first  American  Alpine 
Club  was  organized  in  1873.  There  are  in  the 
United  Stales  the  'Mazamas'  and  Sierra  clubs 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Appalachian  Club 
on  the  Atlantic.    See  HotJNTAiN  Cuubihg. 

ALPINE  PLANTS,  plants  indigenous  to 
high  altitudes.  The  most  striking  features 
common  to  them  all  are  adaptations  to  rigorous 
climate  such  as  the  dwarfing  of  the  stems  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  not  of  roots  or  flowers, 
which  may  even  be  increased  in  size  over  those 
of    similar    plants    grown    in    milder    places ; 
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gnarled  and  crooked  habit;  horizontal  or  creep- 
ing rather  than  upright  growth  (the  height  of 
the  taller  species  indicating  ifae  approximaEe 
depth  of  snow) ;  and  the  development  of 
structures  that  tend  to  check  evaporation.  Of 
these  last  a  thickened  epidermis,  as  in  conifers, 
and  epidermal  hairs,  as  in  edelweiss,  are  the 
most  striking. 

ALPINI,  al-pFne,  Prospero,  Italian  bota- 
nist and  physician ;  b.  Marostica  1553 ;  d. 
Padua  161/.  During  the  management  of  date 
plantations  in  Egypt,  he  discovered  the  sexual 
difference  of  pmits  and  the  fertilization  of 
female  flowers  from  the  male,  which  Linnxus 
adopted  as  the  foundation  of  his  system,  also 
naming  the  genus  Alpinia  of  the  order 
ZtngiberacesB  in  his  honor.  Alpini's  'De  Medi- 
dna  Egyptiorum'  (Venice  1591)  contains  the 
first  description  of  the  coffee  plant  known  in 
Europe.  'De  Plantis  ^gypti  liber'  (Venice 
1592)  is  his  most  important  work. 

ALPS,  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
system  of  mountains  in  Europe.  It  covers  a 
great  part  of  northern  Italy,  several  depart' 
ments  of  France,  nearly  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land and  a  large  part  of  Austria,  while  its 
raniilicatioQS  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  ex- 
tending far  toward  the  southeast,  connect  it 
with  nearly  all  the  mountain  systems  of 
Europe  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic 
alb,  which  hy  some  is  made  to  signify  white, 
by  others  height.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mountains  alp  has  a  peculiar  mean- 
ii^,  and  signifies  one  of  the  hi^  pastures  for 
which  the  Alps  are  distinguished.  This  great 
congeries  of  mountains  mav  be  said  to  be  in- 
cluded between  lat.  44°  and  48°  N. ;  and  long. 
5°  and  18°  £.  The  culminating  peak  of  the 
whole  system  is  Mont  Blanc,  15,781  feet  high, 
thou^  the  true  centre  is  St.  Gothard,  or  rather 
the  mountains  between  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Inn,  and  the  Swiss  cantons 
Valais,  Bern  Uri  and  Orisons  on  the  north; 
and  cantons  Tessin  and  Lotnbardy  and  Sardinia 
on  the  south.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  its  great 
central  mass  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the  pole 
and  from  the  equator.  From  its  slopes  now, 
either  directly  or  by  afHuents,  the  great  rivers 
of  central  Europe,  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Rhonf 
and  Po.  Round  the  northern  frontier  of  Ital^ 
the  Alps  form  a  remarkable  barrier,  shutting  it 
off  at  alt  points  from  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
so  that,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  where 
a  remarkable  break  occurs  in  the  chain,  or  at 
die  opposite  exlremily  at  Nice,  it  can  only  be 
approached  from  France,  Germany  or  Switzer- 
land through  high  and  difEcult  passes.  Ac- 
cordingly nearly  all  the  great  passes  of  the 
Alps  are  connected  with  roads  from  the  north- 
ern kingdoms  into  Italy.  In  this  connection  see 
Italy  ;  History  and  Modern  Develofuent  ; 
I,  Physical  Geography  ;  Mountains. 

As  usual  with  mountain  systems  of  great 
altitttde,  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps  are 
reached  by  a  gradual  ascent  throu^  a  succes- 
sion of  outer  ranges  and  elevated  intermediate 
valleys.  The  total  width  of  the  system  is  there- 
fore always  great  and  can  hardly  anywhere  be 
measured  with  precision,  opinion  varying  as  to 
the  paints  at  which  the  outer  limits  should  be 
fixed.  Toward  the  east,  however,  the  system, 
while  it  diminishes  in  height,  becomes  more 
widely  extended,  some  of  the  transverse  valleys 


extendingto  150  mites,  iniule  that  of  the  Dravc 
reaches  200.  From  Belllnzona,  in  the  canton 
of  Tcssin,  to  Altdorf,  in  that  of  Uri,  the  dis- 
tance is  50  miles.  The  outer  range  is  called  by 
the  Italians  Pre-aipi,  by  the  Germans  Voraipen. 
The  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  commonly 
determines  the  watershed  of  the  countries 
through  which  it  passea,  contains  some  of  the  . 
highest  peaks;  but  at  several  points  there  are 
extensive  ramifications  of  the  system  proceeding 
at  various  angles  from  the  main  chain,  and 
more  or  less  connected  with  it,  and  which  some- 
times exceed  in  mass  and  altitude  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  i)rincipat  chain.  Such 
are  the  Alps  of  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  and  the 
Bernese  Alps.  The  principal  valleys  of  the  Alps 
run  mostly  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with 
the  principal  ranges,  and  therefore  east  and 
west  The  transverse  valleys  are  commonly 
shorter.  In  the  section  called  the  Lepontine 
Alps,  however,  long  ranges  mn  north  and 
south,  forming  valleys  transverse  to  the  divid- 
ing line  of  the  waters,  and  terminating  in  the 
great  Italian  lakes.  The  slopes  toward  the  south 
are  more  precipitous  than  toward  the  north,  and 
as  most  of  the  collateral  ranges  lie  to  the  north 
of  the  main  chain  the  great  valleys  are  mostly 
to  be  found  in  the  intervals  between  them.  The 
transverse  valleys  of  the  Alps  frequently  lead 
up  through  a  narrow  gorge  to  a  depression  in 
the  main  ridge  between  two  adjacent  peaks. 
These  are  the  passes  or  cols,  which  are  found 
by  tracing  a  stream  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  up  to  its  source.  The  col  is  usually 
found  to  receive  the  drainage  of  the  neighbor- 
ing peaks,  and  when  it  is  Oi  sufficient  extent  a 
sm^fl  lake  is  generally  formed^  from  which  a 
stream  flows  down  on  each  side.  When  the 
one  stream  has  been  traced  up  to  its  source  the 
passage  across  the  mountains  is  completed  by 
fallowing  the  course  of  the  other.  The  prin- 
cipal passes,  now  well  known,  arc  more  than 
50  in  number;  but  there  are  many  others  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  which  have  never  had 
more  than  a  local  reputation. 

The  common  divisions  of  (he  Alps  have  been 
taken  from  the  Romans,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  Alps  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy 
was  considerable,  yeC  their  classification,  being 
formed  mostly  for  practical  purposes,  was  far 
from  complete.  Several  modem  divisions  have 
been  added.  The  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  best  passes,  to  which  from  their 
altitude  they  gave  the  name  of  Mons.  Before 
noticing  these  divisions  a  glance  may  be  taken 
at  the  general  direction  of  the  main  chain.  The 
most  convenient  starting-point  is  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  near  Nice.  Eastward  the 
chain  proceeds  along  the  coast  till  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Apennines,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  extremity  of  the  system.  In  the 
opposite  direction  it  proceeds  northwest,  and  af- 
terward north  on  the  boundaries  of  France  and 
Italy  to  Mont  Blanc ;  it  then  turns  northeast  and 
runs  generally  in  this  direction  to  the  Gross 
Glocfcner,  in  central  Tyrol,  between  the  Drave 
and  the  Salza,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  more  northerly  of  which  proceeds 
northeast  toward  Vienna.  The  southern  chain 
subdivides  again,  one  branch  running  in  a 
southerly  direction,  connects  itself  with  the 
mountains  of  Dalmatia- and  by  a  southeasterly 
continuation  with  the  Balkans  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Greece;  the  middle  branch  proceeds 
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toward  the  Drave  and  Danube.  With  these  con 
tinualions,  which  lose  themselves  insensibly  ii 
other   ranges,   the  Alps  may  be   considered  ti 


The  Maritime  Alps— The  first  great  divi- 
vision  of  the  Alps  extends  from  their  junction 
with  the  Apennines  to  Monte  Viso,  a  distance 
of  about  100  miles.  This  mountain  is  the  most 
prominent  object  from  the  basin  of  the  Po, 
wherever  the  Alps  are  visible.  The  division  of 
the  Alps  from  the  Apennines  has  been  vari- 
ously nxed  at  Col  di  Tende  and  Cot  d'Altare, 
near  Savona.  The  northern  limit  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps  is  to  the  south  of  Monte  Viso,  The 
cul mi na ting-points  are  the  Aiguille  de  Cham- 
beyron,  11,155  feet,  and  the  Grand  Rioburent, 
11,142  feet.  The  principal  pass  is  the  Col  <fi 
Tende  (6,158  feet),  which  was  made  practicable 
for  carriages  by  Napoleon.  It  leads  from  Nice 
to  Turin.  The  roaa  is  dreary,  but  commands  a 
view  of  the  Alps  from  Col  d'ls^ran  to  Monte 
Viso.  There  are  carriage  roads  over  the  Col 
di  San  Bernardo  and  Col  di  Nava.  Numerous 
tributaries  of  the  Po  and  the  Durance  with  the 
Var  and  other  lesser  rivers  rise  in  the  Maritime 
Alps. 

The  Cottiui  Alps.—  Anciently  named  after 
a  chief  of  the  district  and  extending  from 
MonCe  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  these  consist  of 
numerous  mountain  masses  irregularly  grouped, 
the  main  line  running  northeast,  and  tne  prin- 
cipal ramifications  to  the  west  of  it.  The  length 
is  about  60  miles.  Modem  geographers  ais- 
tin^sh,  as  a  s^arate  group  divided  from  the 
main  chain  by  me  valley  of  the  Duranct  the 
so-called  Dauphinese  or  Dauphini  Alps.  These 
contain  loftier  peaks  than  the  main  chain. 
Principal  peaks  of  the  Cottian  Alps :  Monte 
Viso,  12,6IM  feel;  Chardonnet  12,373;  Ciama- 
rella,  12,081;  of  the  Dauphities  Alps:  Pic  des 
Ecrins,  13,462;  La  Meije,  13,081;  Pelvoux, 
12,973.  There  ts  a  carriage  road  by  Mont 
Genivre  (6,102  feet)  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Durance  and  the  Dora  Ripaira,  and  by  the  Col 
de  Sestri^res  (6,335  feet)  from  Cesanne  to 
PigTierolo.  The  road  by  the  former,  Cesanne  to 
Bnan^on,    was    constructed   by   order   of    Na- 

Eileon.  The  difficult  pass  of  Col  de  la  Roue, 
ardonnSche  to  Modane,  is  that  supposed  to 
have  been  traversed  by  Cjesar  in  order  to 
attack  the  Helvetians.  The  Durance  and  the 
Tlora  Ripaira  rise  in  the  Cottian  Alps. 

The  Oraian  Alpa.^From  Mont  Cenis  this 
lup  extends  to  Mont  Blanc  (50  miles)  and 
"  jnsive  ramifications  in  Savoie  and  Pied- 
mont The  principal  peaks  are.  in  the  main 
chain.  Aiguille  de  la  Sassiire,  12,326  feel;  in 
the  Piedmontese  group.  Grand  Faradis,  13,300; 
in  the  Savoie  group,  Grande  Casse,  12,780. 
Mont  Cenis  (6,765  feet),  the  most  frequented  of 
all  the  Alpine  passes,  was  crossed  by  Pepin  to 
attack  the  Lombards.  A  carriage  road  over  it 
■was  constructed  by  Napoleon  in  1803-10,  lead- 
ing from  the  valley  of  the  Arc  to  Turin,  and 
uniting  with  the  road  from  Mont  Genivre  at 
Susa.  A  railway  now  passes  through  the 
mountain  by  a  tunnel  nearly  eight  miles  long 
(See  Cenis).    The  pass  of  Little  St.  B< ^ 
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(8,327  feet)  in  the  Pennine  Alps.  They  lead 
by  a  mule  path  from  Contamines  to  Cour- 
mayeur.  The  Stura,  and  Orca,  and  the  Arc  and 
Is^re,  rise  in  the  Graian  Alps. 

The  Prtmine  Alps  (Celtic  pen  or  btn,  a 


Rosa  at  the  other  (60  miles]).  Here  also  be^n 
the  most  extensivB  ramificanons  of  the  system, 
some  of  the  collateral  ranges  rivaling  or  ex- 
ceeding in  mass  and  altitude  the  main  chain. 
The  Alps  of  Haute  Savoie  form  a  northwesteni 
continuation  of  this  range.  The  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Pennine  Alps  is  the  Valais,  or  upper 
valley  of  the  Rhone.  On  the  oppoMte  side  of 
this  valley,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  main 
chain,  runs  the  great  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 
Here  the  grandest  panorainas  of  Alinne  scenery 
are  exhibdted.  The  great  peaks  of  the  two  vast 
ranges  are  only  about  20  miles  apart,  and  be- 
tween them  run  transverse  ranges  presenting 
innumerable  secondary  heights.  From  the  Mat- 
lerhom  (Mont  Cervin),  between  Mont  Com- 
bin  and  Monte  Rosa,  a  series  of  great  heights, 
including  the  Weisshom  and  the  Gabelhom, 
run  to  the  north.  The  main  range  contains 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa  and  Mont  Cervin, 
three  of  the  highest  peaks  in  Europe.  On  the 
west  the  Bernese  Alps  are  connected  with  the 
Jura  range.  The  principal  heights  of  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  are  Mont  Blanc,  15,781  feet;  Monte 
R6sa.  15.217;  Mischabelhomer  (Dom).  14,935; 
Lyskamm^l 4,889;  Weisshom,  14,804;  Matter- 
horn,  14,^.  In  the  Bernese  Alps  are  the  Fm- 
steraarhom,  14,036;  Aietschhom,  13.803;  Jung- 
frau,  13,671,  There  are  bridle  passes,  the  Col 
de  la  Scigne,  already  mentioned,  and  the  Col  de 
Ferret  (8,320),  on  each  side  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  pass  of  Great  St.  Bernard  is  celebrated  for 
its  hospice  (See  Bernawh  Great  St.).  It  was 
crossed  by  Napoleon  in  1800,  but  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  carriages.  There  are  several  passes, 
as  the  Col  du  Cervin,  the  Schwanthor  and 
the  Col  du  Lys,  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  m 
height.  The  most  easterly  pass  is  tne  Simplon, 
6,595   feet,   from   Brieg  to  Domo   d'Ossqla.     It 
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through  six  galleries  hewn  in  the  rock.  The 
Grande  Galene  is  683  feet  long.'  A  double  rail- 
way tunnel,  the  longest  and  lowest  tunnel 
through  the  Alps  QZ^i  miles  long  and  2,313 
feet  above  sea-level),  has  been  driven  throueh 
the  Simplon,  Numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Rhone  rise  in  the  valley  between  the  mountains, 
and  on  the  Italian  side  the  Dora  Baltea,  Sem 
and  other  rivers. 


great  valley  or  depression  stretching  from 
Martigny  in  the  Valais  to  Coire  in  the  Orisons, 
the  western  portion  of  which  forms  the  basin 
of  the  Rhone,  the  eastern  that  of  the,  Vor- 
derrhein.  From  this  chain  branch  the  northern 
and  eastern  extensions  of  the  Swiss  Alps  be- 
yond the  Bernese  range,  the  eastern  boundary 


e  road  made  by  Napoleon.  This  is 
long  and  25  feel  wide  througfa- 
■ried  over  steep  precipices   and 


cars  by  Augustus,  but  is  now  only  available  for 
mules.  Il  appears  to  have  been  the  road  taken 
by  Hannibal.  The  Col  de  Bonhomme  (8,195 
feet)  communicates  vrith  the  Col  de  la  Seignc 


the  valley  of  the  Vorderrhein;  but  here,  as 
already  noticed,  some  of  the  principal  ranges 
sely  to  it,  terminating  '      ' 
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valleys  la  which  lie  the  lakes  UanioTe,  Como. 
etc,  fed  bjr  numerous  tributaries  Jtom  this  ana 


the  followiiiK  division  o£  the  Alps.  This  divi- 
sion forms  the  great  water-parting  of  the  whole 
SStem.  Within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  from 
e  St.  Gothard  Pass  rise  the  Rhone,  the  Aar, 
the  Reuss,  the  Vorderrhein,  the  Ticino,  the 
Toccia  and  the  Maggia.  The  principal  pass  is 
the  St.  Gothard  (6,936  feet),  over  which  pass 
is  a  carriage  road  from  Bellinzona  to  Altaorf. 
Through  this  mountain  mass  a  railway  tunnel 
more  than  nine  miles  long  was  opened  in  1882. 
The  Cries  Pass  (8.050  feel)  conducts  from 
Obergestelen  to  Formazza.  The  Bemardin 
Pass  (6,769  feet),  constructed  by  the  Swiss 
government,  leads  from  Coire  to  Bellinzona. 
The  road  from  Coire  to  the  Splugen  leads,  by 
way  of  the  Splugen  Pass  (6,945  feet),  to  Lake 
Como.  This  route  commands  the  &nest  views 
of  Swiss  scenery  in  the  Grisons.  Previous  to 
the  construction  of  the  present  rwtd  by  the 
Austrian  government  in  1823  it  was  difficult 
and  dangerous.  Marshal  Mac  Donald,  who 
crossed  it  in  1800,  lost  a  large  number  of  men 


carriage  road  over  the  Furka  Pass  from  Ober- 

Sstelen  to  Andermatt,  completed  in  1867,  af- 
rds  a  fine  view  of  the  Schreekhom  and  Fin- 
steraarhom.  The  peaks  here  are  of  less  eleva- 
tion. The  highest,  Monte  Leone,  is  11,696  feet: 
the  Piz  Valrhdn  is  11.148  feet,  and  several 
are  above  10,000.  Of  the  northern  ranges  T5di 
is  11387;  Bifertenstock.  11,237;  Scheerhom, 
11,132,  and  there  are  many  above  10.000. 

The  Kfaaetiati  Alps  extend  from  tlie 
Spliigen  to  Dreihermspitz  on  the  borders  of 
Salzburg  and  Tyrol.  The  Engadine.  or  valley 
of  the  Iniu  divides  them  Into  two  portions.  The 
chain  is  also  broken  by  Che  valley  of  the  Adige. 
To  the  south,  separated  by  the  valley  of  Uie 
Adda,  are  the  Lombard  Alps,  while  the  more 
northerly  continuations  emtrace  the  Tyrolese 
and  Bavarian  Alps.  In  the  main  range  are  the 
Piz  Bemina,  13.294  feet;  Piz  Roseg,  12,936; 
OrtelersiHtze,  12,814;  in  the  Lombard  Alps, 
Monte  Adamello,  11.832;  Pressnclla,  11,6^; 
and  Car*  Altc^  11,352.  The  other  ranges  are 
inferior  in  height  Good  roads  now  become 
more  numerous.  The  Malloya  Pass  (5,9«  feet) 
leads  from  Chiavenna,  by  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
to  Innsbruck,  and  communicates  with  the  road 
over  the  Julier  Pass  (7.503  feet)  to  Coire.  The 
Pass  of  Glums  (4,400  feet),  from  the  valley 
of  the  Inn  to  the  Adige,  is  the  lowest  pass 
over  the  main  chain.  It  joins  the  road  to 
Milan  by  the  Valtelline,  the  highest  part  of 
which  is  9,174  feet  This  is  a  carriage  road 
constructed  by  the  Anstrian  government  for 
communication  with  their  Lombard  dominions, 
llie  Brenner  Pass  (4,588  feet)  leads  from 
Verona  to  Innsbruck,  The  Brenner  is  crossed 
by  a  railway.  The  northern  ranges  are  inter- 
sected by  the  Septima,  Julier,  Albula  and  other 
Gsses.  The  Adda,  OgUo.  Adige,  Hinterrhein, 
n  and  other  rivers,  rise  in  this  part  of  the 
chain. 

Noric  A1|>B.— The  mwn  chain  of  the  Alps 
here  divides  into  different  sections  as  already 
mentioned.  The  northern  part  of  the  chain  ex- 
tending to  Vienna  was  anciently  called  the 
Noric  Alps,  while  the  southern  continuations 
were  known  as  the  Camian  and  Julian  Alps,  the 
names  Venetian,  Dalmatian,  and  Pannorac  Alps 


being  also  in  use.  The  culminatiiig  peak  of  the 
northern  range  is  the  Gross  Glockner,  12,4QS 
feet  Farther  east  the  heights  are  of  much  less 
elevation.  In  Carinthia  and  S^ria  two  parallel 
branches  called  the  Styrian  Alps  enclose  the  up- 

E  valley  of  the  Mur.  In  this  group  is  the 
fnereck,  10,044  feet.  In  south  Tyrol  and 
Venetia  several  peaks  rise  above  10,000  feet 
The  Camic  Alps  run  from  the  frontiers  of 
Tyrol  and  Venetia  to  the  frontier  of  Carinthia. 
Taey  are  separated  from  the  northern  range  by 
the  Gailthal.  The  height  of  the  southeastern 
continuations  of  the  Alps  rapidly  diminishes, 
and  they  lose  themselves  in  ranges  having  noth- 
.ing  in  common  with  the  great  mountain  masses  , 
which  distinguish  the  centre  of  the  system. 
Mount  Terglou,  near  the  northwestern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Julian  Alps,  has  a  height  of  9,371 
feet.  The  name  Dinaric  Alps  is  given  to  a 
continuation  from  Mount  Klek  throu^  Croatia 
and  along  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and  Her- 
zegovina. 

There  are  various  paints  of  vantage  fropi 
which  extensive  views  of  Alpine  scenerv  are 
commanded  at  the  expense  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  climbiiig.  The  Rigi,  which  can  now 
be  ascended  by  railway,  is  one  of  these.  There 
are  hotels  at  the  top,  5,905  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  4,468  above  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
A  favorite  Rigi  spectacle  is  that  of  the  sun 
rise  over  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  Faulhom 
(8,799  feet),  southeast  of  X.ake  Brienz,  com- 
mands a  near  view  of  the  same  range.  The 
Becca  di  Nona  (S,M^  feet),  south  of  Aosia, 
gives,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  finest 
panoramic  view  to  be  obtained  from  any  sum- 
mit of  the  Alps.  From  the  Corner  Grat  (to 
which  there  is  now  a  railway  from  Zermatt), 
and  various  points  in  the  valley  of  Chamonix, 
particularly  Uie  Uontaoverl;  with  its  outlook 
upon  the  Mer  de  Glace,  views  of  various  inter- 
est are  obtained.  The  most  accessible  Alpine 
glaciers  are  those  of  Aletsch,  Chamonix  saiA 
Zermatt. 

Climate. —  In  the  lower  valleys  the  mean 
temperature  ranges  from  50°  to  60*.  Half-way 
up  the  Alps  it  averages  about  32°  —  a  he^bt 
which,  in  toe  snowv  regions,  where  snow  always 
lies^  the  average  does  not  attain.  The  exhila- 
ratmg  and  invigorating  nature  of  the  climate 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Alps  during  sum- 
mer has  "been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
visited  these  romantic  scenes.  The  freshness 
of  the  breeze  as  it  comes  from  the  snowy  peaks, 
tempered  by  the  rays  of  a  southern  sun,  en- 
ables the  traveler,  without  weariness,  to  per- 
iqria  distances  on  foot  that  at  home  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  attempting.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  invigorating  nature  of  the 
clmiate,  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  valleys 
are  often  afflicted  with  goitre  and  cretinism. 

Botany  and  Zoology.— In  respect  to  vege- 
tation the  Alps  have '  been  divioed  into  six 
zones.  The  limits  of  these  .depend  not  on 
absolute  height,  but  on  height  modified  by  ex- 
posure and  local  circumstances.  The  lowest  is 
the  olive  zone.  This  tree  flourishes  better  on 
sheltered  slopes  of  the  mountains  than  on  the 
plains  of  northern  Italy.  The  vine,  which  bean 
a  greater  winter  cold,  distinguishes  the  second 
zone.  On  slopes  exposed  to  the  sun  it  flourishes 
to  a  considerable  heiglit  The  third  is  the 
mountainous  zone  or  region.  Cereals  and  de- 
ciduous trees  form  the  distinguishing  features 
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of  its  vegetation.  The  mean  temperature  about 
equals  that  o£  Great  Britain,  but  the  extremes 
are  greater.  The  fourth  region  is  the  sub- 
Alpine  or  coniferous.  Here  are  vast  forests 
of  pines  of  various  species,  which  have  in  many 

E laces  been  inconsiderately  cut  down,  the  result 
eing  that  the  valleys  have  been  deprived  of 
shelter  and  denuded  of  soil.  Most  of  the  Al- 
pine villages  are  in  the  two  last  regions.  On 
the  northern  slopes  pine  forests  extend  to  6,000, 
and  on  the  southern  slopes  to  7,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  also  the  region  of 
the  lower  or  permanent  rastures  where  the 
flocks  are  fed  in  winter.  The  fifth  is  the  pas- 
ture region,  the  term  alp  being  used  in  the  local 
sense  of  high  pasture  grounds.  It  extends  from 
the  uppermost  limit  of  trees  to  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  landscape  is  adorned  with 
numerous  shrubs ;  rhododendrons,  jnnipers,  ImI- 
berries  and  dwarf  willows  being  among  the  dis- 
tinctive forms  of  vegetation.  The  sixth  is  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  line  of  snow 
appears  from  a  distance  to  be  continuous  at  a 
limit  which  varies,  according  to  seasons  and 
localities,  from  8,000  to  9,500  feet,  but  on  ap- 
proaching this  apparently  continuous  line  it  is 
found  to  be  broken  up  and  crossed  by  patches 
of  brilliant  vegetation,  the  limit  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  imposed  by  want  of  soil  rather  than 
severity  of  climate.  Few  fkjwering  plants  ex- 
tend above  10,000  feet,  but  they  have  been  found 
as  high  as  12,000  feet.  At  this  great  elevation 
two  species  of  quadrupeds  may  be  seen,  the 
bouquetin  or  wild  goat,  and  the  chamois,  which 
delight  in  heights  inaccessible  to  man.  The 
bouquetin,  which  has  become  very  rare,  scales 
the  most  elevated  peaks,  while  the  chamois  is 
fCenerally  found  rather  lower,  but  is  never  seen 
in  the  plains.  In  summer  the  high  mountain 
pastures  are  covered  with  lai^  flocks  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats,  which  in  winter  are  removed 
to  a  lower  and  warmer  level.  The  marmot  and 
white  or  Alpine  hare  inhabit  both  the  snowy 
and  the  woody  regions.  Lower  down  are  found 
the  mole,  the  wildcat,  the  fox,  the  lynx,  the 
bear  and  the  wolf ;  but  the  last  two  are  now 
extremely  rare.  The  vulture,  eagle  and  other 
birds  of  prey  frequent  the  rugged  Alpine  rocks, 
and  *ihe  snowy  ptarmigan*  sews  food  and  shel- 
ter among  the  diminutive  plants  that  border 
Upon  the  snow-line.  Other  kinds  of  gam^  in- 
eluding  the  grouSe,  woodcock  and  parindge, 
may  be  found  from  the  Upper  limit  of  the 
woods  to  the  more  level  and  habitable  parts 
below.  Several  kinds  of  water-fowl  frequent 
the  higher  takes,  where  excellent  trout  and 
other  nsh  are  found;  but  those  lakes  situated 
at  the  greatest  elevation  are,  from  their  low 
temgeralure,  entirely  destitute  of  fish. 

Geology  and  Mteerala.— The  geological 
structure  of  the  Alps  forms  the  subject  of,  or 
is  incidentally  discussed  in,  many  books  of 
great  distinction,  some  of  which  we  include 
among  the  worics  mentioned  in  the  bibliog- 
rat^y  below.  Jn  general  three  zones  can  be 
distinguished,  a  central,  in  which  crystalline 
rocks  prevail,  and  two  exterior  zones,  in  which 
sedimenlaiy  rocks  predominate.  The  rocks  of 
the  central  lone  consist  of  granitic  gneiss  of 
various  forms,  seldom  pure  granite,  gneiss, 
hornblende,  mica  slate  and  oiner  slates  and 
schists.  In  the  western  Alps  there  are  also 
considerable  elevations  in  the  central  zone  that 
belong  to  the  Jurassic  (Oolite)  and  Cretaccows 


formations.  From  the  disposition  of  the  beds. 
which .  are  broken,  tilted  and  distorted  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  the  Alps  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  succession  of  disruptions  and  ele- 
vations extending  over  a  very  protracted  period. 
The  targe  t>eds  of  calcareous  rock  which  overlie 
the  older  rocks  both  to  the  east  and  west  appear 
to  have  been  ruptured  and  rolled  back  ^  the 
upheaval  of  the  central  mass.  Mining  is  not 
carried  on  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  mountain  ran^e.  Iron  and 
lead,  however,  are  found  in  considerable  alnin- 
dance,  and  the  Bleibei^  (lead  mountain)  mine, 
in  Carinthia,  furnishes  the  purest  lead  in 
Europe.  Rock-salt  is  abundant  toward  the 
north  of  the  chain,  and  the  salt  worics  of  Bex 
in  Canton  de  Vaud,  of  Hall  in  Tyrol,  of  Hallein 
and  of  Berchtesgaden  in  the  vicinity  of  Sali- 
burgj  are  of  note.  Mercury  exists  ctiiefly  in 
the  east  part-  (he  richness  of  the  mine  of  Idria. 
northwest  of  Trieste,  is  well  known.  Besides 
those  principal  products,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
tine  and  coaJ  are  mined  to  some  extent 
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Marbion  Wilcox, 

ALSACE-LORRAINE,  il-sas-15-rftn'  (Ger- 
man, Elsiiss-Lotkringen) ,  a  district  occupy- 
ing the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  Germany, 
bounded  west  by  France,  east  by  Baden  and 
south  by  Switzerland.  Its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  123  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from 
22  to  105  miles;  and  its  area  is  5,580  sqnare 
miles,  of  whitji  1,353  tielong  to  Upper  Alsace 
(in  the  south),  1,844  to  Lower  Alsace  (north- 
east) and  2,383  to  Lorraine  (northwest).  Pop. 
S910)  1,874,014,  of  which  1,428,343  are  Roman 
tholicsj  and  more  than  80  per  cent  speak 
German  —  mainly  the  vernacular  Alsatian,  a 
dialect  of  Alemannian.  The  most  popuknts 
districts  in  their  order  are  Lower  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine and  Upper  Alsace.  The  French-Leaking 
population  is  mainly  It)  the  Urpr  towns  and 
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in  Lorraine.  The  Rhine  flows  115  miles  north 
by  east,  alont;  all  the  eastern  border,  and  re- 
cetTcs,  below  Strasbnrg,  the  111  from  Alsace, 
127  miles  long.  Other  rivers  are  the  Moselle, 
flowing  through  Lorraine  past  Metz,  and  its 
afBuent,  the  Saar.  Along  the  Rhine  is  a  strip 
of  level  country,  9  to  17  miles  broad  and  de- 
clining  from  800  to  450  feet  above  sea-level. 
Westward  of  this  rise  the  Vosges  Mountains, 
culminating  at  a  height  of  4,677  feet;  while' 
Lorraine,  rather  hilly  than  mountainous,  rarely 
attains  1,300  feet.  About  4&5  per  cent  of  the 
entire  area  is  arable,  11.6  meadow  and  pasture 
and  30.8  under  wood.  Alsace-Lorraine  pro- 
duces much  wine,  grain  and  tobacco;  it  is  rich 
in  mines,  iron  and  coal ;  and  manufactures  iron, 
cotton,  wool,  silks,  chemicals,  glass  and  paper. 
It  contains  the  important  cities  of  Strassburv 
(pop.  190S.  167,678) ;  Metz  (pop.  1910i  68;598)  ; 
Ifcjmar  (pop.  1910,  43,808).  As  a  French  prov- 
ince, Alsace  was  divided  into  the  departments 
of  Haut-Rhin  and  Bas-Rhin.  Lorraine  fell 
the     departments     of     Meuse,     Moselle, 


IStatthaller},  representing  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, resides  at  Strasburg,  and  is  assisted  by  a 
ministry  of  five  departments  and  a  council  of 
state. 

From  the  10th  century  Alsace-Lorraine 
formed  part  of  the  (^rman  empire  till  a  part  of 
it  was  ceded  to  France  at  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648),  and  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
0697)  the  cession  of  the  whole  was  ratified. 
German  never  ceased  to  be  the  chief  tankage 
of  the  people,  and  all  newspapers  were,  during 
die  whole  period  of  the  French  possession, 
printed  in  both  languages.  In  1871.  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  Alsace  and  German  Lor- 
raine were,  hy  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  incor- 
porated in  the  new  German  empire.  The  great 
mass  of  the  population  was  strongly  against  the 
change,  and  160,000  elected  to  be  Frendi,  though 
only  50,000  went  into  actual  exile,  refusing  to 
become  German  subjects.  Since  me  era  of  the 
Revolution  Alsace  in  sentiment  was  wholly 
French.  To  France  ^e  gave  the  bravest  of  her 
sons  —  Kellerman,  Kl^ber  and  many  another 
hero.  Strasburg  first  heard  the  'Marsollaise' ; 
and  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Lorrainers  both, 
have  faithfully,  represented  their  country- 
men's love  of  La  Patne  in  the  days  of  the 
second  as  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Of  late  it  is 
claimed  by  the  Germans  that,  throu^^  the 
emigration  of  the  irreconcilables  and  the  immi- 
gration of  German  settlers,  the  tendency  of  the 
old  natives  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  the  ris- 
ing up  of  a  new  generation,  to  whom  the 
French  connection  is  a  tradition,  the  situation 
has  slowly  but  steadily  changed  in  favor  of 
Germany  and  the  existmg  firm  but  fair  admin- 
istration. The  irritating  passport  system,  a 
special  grievance  not  in  force  elsewhere  in  (Ger- 
many, was  withdrawn  in  1873.  On  9  May  1902, 
Emperor  William  directed  that  a  bill  be  laid 
before  the  Federal  Council  abolishing  para- 
graph 10  in  the  imperial  constitution,  which  im- 
posed practically  a  dictatorship  on  the  reick- 
sland  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  December  1913, 
however,  occurred  the  *Zabem"  incident,  in 
which  as  a  result  of  an  assault  committed  W 
an  officer  on  a  civilian  cripple  violent  anti- 
Pnissian  riots  broke  out.  Bitter  feeling  had 
not  subsided  when  the  war  broke  out.    Consult 


Haten,  C  D.,  ^Alsace-Lorraine  under  German 
Rule>  (New  York  1917)  ;  Jordan.  D.  S.,  'Al- 
sace-Lorraine' (1916). 

ALSBERG,  ah'ber^,  Carl  LocaB,  Ameri- 
can chemist,  son  of  Meiuhard  Alsberg,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  York  Chemical  So- 
ciety, now  the  American  Chemical  Society:  b. 
New  York  city,  2  April  1877.  In  1900  he  was 
graduated  from  the  medical  college  in  Columbia 
University.  For  the  three  years  following  he 
studied    physiology,    pharmacology   and    chem- 


the  department  of  biochemistry  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  In  1908  he  was  appointed 
chemical  biologist  in  charge  of  the  Poisonous 
Plants  laboratory  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, at  Washington.  In  1912  he  was  nominated 
by  President  Taft  to  succeed  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

ALSEN,  al'zen,  Germany,  island  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  province,  in  the  Balti^ 
separatea  from  the  mainland  by  Alsen  Souna 
at  its  narrowest  point,  400  yards  wide.  For- 
merly a  part  of  Denmark,  Alsen  was  taken  by 
the  Prussians,  29  June  1864,  and  with  a  portion 
of  the  mainland  joined  by  a  drawbridge  con- 
stitutes the  distnct  of  Sonderburg.  Sonder- 
btirg,  the  chief  town,  is  strongly  fortified  and 
has  a  ^^>od  harbor.  Alsen  is  nearly  20  miles 
long  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  12  milei. 
Area,  125  square  miles;  pop.  25,000. 

ALSOP,  fl'sdp,  Richsrd,  American  poet: 
b,  Middletown,  Conn.,  23  Jan.  1761 ;  d.  Flatbush, 
L.  L,  20  AufT.  1815.  He  studied  at  Yal&  but 
did  not  complete  his  course.  He  formed  the 
literary  group  known  as  the  "Hartford  Wits,' 
which  includes  Beniamin  Trumbull,  Lemuel 
Hopkins  and  Theoaore  Dwi^t  Alsop  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  Echo  (1791-9S),  a 
series  of  travesties  and  burlesques  on  current 
fads  and  literature  (pub.  in  book  form  1607). 
He  wrote  'Monody  on  the  Death  of  Wash- 
ington' (1800):  the  'Enchanted  Lake  of  the 
Fairy  Morgana*   (1808). 

ALSTED,  at'stet,  Jobann  Heinrich,  Ger- 
man encyclopedist  and  theoio^an :  b.  1588;  d. 
1638.  His  'Cursus  Philosophici  Encyclopedia' 
(2  vols..  £ol..  Herborn  1630).  the  most  im- 
portant complete  work  of  its  kind  that  had 
appeared,  contains  an  interesting,  and  probably 
the  earliest,  article  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
tobacco.  'Tractatus  de  Mille  Annis'  (1627) 
prophesied  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  in 
IKW.  He  also  published  'Thesaurus  (^rono- 
logiz'  and  'Triumphus  Bihliorum  Sacrorum,' 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain the  principles  of  all  arts  and  sciences. 
Alsted  was  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Herbom  and  later  at  Weissenberg. 

ALSTON,  Theodraia  Borr.  See  Busa, 
Thiodosia. 

ALSTROMKR,  arstr«-m«r,  Jonu,  Swed- 
ish benefactor:  b.  1665;  d.  1761.  Of  humble 
parentage,  he  went  to  England  as  clerk  for  a 
Stockholm  merchant,  later  engaged  in  shipbrok- 
ing  business  independently,  amassed  3  fortune, 
returned  to  Sweden  in  1724,  established  woolen 
and  other  factories,  introduced  improved  breeds 
of  sheep,  the  culture  of  dye  plants  and  pota- 
toes and  contributed  to  the  formation  of  t' 
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Levant  and  East  India  companies.  He  was 
ennobled  and  a  statue  to  him  was  erected  on 
the  Stockholm  exchange.  His  son,  Alstkombk, 
Clas  (Claude)  :  b.  1736;  d.  1796;  author  o£  a 
work  on  the  breeding  of  (ine-wooled  sheep, 
was  also  a  distinguished  botanist,  a  pu^l  ana 
friend  of  Linnxus,  who  named  after  him  the 
Alstromer  or  Inca  Lily.  This  remarkable 
Peruvian  plant  Alstromer  discovered  at  Cadiz 
and  sent  to  Linnseus  along  with  other  speci- 
mens  collected  during  his  botanizing  rambles 

ALTAI,  al'tl,  MOUNTAINS,  a  moun- 
tain range  of  central  Asia,  extending  from  the 
desert  of  Gobi  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
along  the  boundary  of  Mongolia  and  Sungaria. 
After  passing  the  Russian  frontier  it  gradually 
falls  oit  in  altitude  and  merges  into  the  steppes. 
The  rivers  of  this  region  are  mostly  head 
waters  of  the  Obi  and  Irtysh.  The  mountain 
scenery  is  generally  grand  and  interesting.  The 
highest  summit  is  Baluka,  about  17,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  area  covered  by  snow  and 
glaciers  is  large.  The  mountains  have  a  severe 
climate,  but  agriculture  is  carried 


ALTAIC  LANGUAOBS,  a  family  of 
languages  occupying  a  portion  of  northern  and 
eastern  Europe,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  north- 
em  and  central  Asia,  together  with  some  other 
r^ons,  and  divided  into  live  branches,  the 
Ugrian  or  I%ino- Hungarian,  Samoyedic. 
Turkic,  Mongolic  and  Tungusic  Also  callea 
Ural-Altaic  and  Turanian. 

ALTAMURA,  ll'ta-moo'ra,  Italy,  city  of 
Bari  province,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  60 
miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Tarentum.  Two 
annual  fairs  are  largely  attended  and  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  regional  products, 
oil,  wine,  olives,  grain  and  cattle.  It  is  a 
bishoii's  see  with  a  fine  Romanesque  13th  cen- 
tury cathedral  and  interesting  archaeological 
remains.    Pop.  26,000. 

ALTAR.  From  the  Latin  alia  ara,  a  raised 
space.  An  elevation  of  any  kind  (earth,  grass, 
stones,  etc.)  was  used  by  the  primitive  races 
as  a  sacrificial  spot.  With  the  commencement 
of  culture  altar  construction  came  into  being, 
built  of  brick,  stone,  marble,  etc.  A  separate 
altar  was  dedicated  to  each  god  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans  and  Eastern  pagans.  Very  soon  they 
developed  into  works  of  art  according,  in 
<iuality,  with  the  best  craftsmanship  the  period 
afforded,  and  proof  of  the  sentiment  of  sacri- 
fice felt.  The  ram's  skull  (o^icrane)  or  ox 
skull  (bucroKe)  —  signs  of  animal  sacrifice  — 
adorned  the  altar  comers  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  while  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
fruits  and  flowers  draped  the  sides.  These 
altars  were  erected  (in  the  more  primitive 
times)  outdoors  (on  streets,  squares,  in 
meadows,  near  springs,  on  tops  of  mountains, 
etc.).  Later  came  the  altars  dedicated  to  the 
household  (tares  and  penates)  within  the  walls 
of  the  habitations.  With  the  advancement  of 
art  came  structures  of  monumental  form  with 
architectural  members  —  the  plinth,  capital, 
moldings,  and  even  steps  (degrees).  These 
were  altars  devoted  to  burnt  sacrifices.  They 
are  known  as  Pagan  altars. 

Early  altars  of  the  Jews  were  also  erected 


for  burnt  sacrifice  and  were  alio  in  the  open 
air  (often  on  the  tops  of  mountains),  until  the 
raising  of  Solomon's  Temple,  when  an  incense 
altar  was  erected  within  die  Temple,  the  attar 
for  burnt  sacrifice  being  in  the  front  court  yard, 
open  to  the  sky. 

Chiiatiwi  Altars.^  While  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  (Flesh  and  Blood)  are  sym- 
J»lie  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  the  (Christian  altar 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Last  Supper 
and  not  to  sacrificial  ceremonies.  Thus  the 
primitive  Church  used  some  form  of  portable 
table  which  alone  tbrou^  the  presence  on  its 
surface  of  the  Host  became  sanctified.  And  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  sacramental  service  the 
table  was  taken  to  j^eces  and  stowed  away 
while  the  Eucharist  was  kept  devoutly  screened 
and  protected.  Veritable  sanctified  altars  of 
stone  or  wood,  etc.,  took  the  place  of  ordinary 
tables  for  the  display  of  the  Eucharist  about 
the  4th  century,  when  they  were  built  as  fixed 
structures  of  stone  or  wood,  in  the  early  basil- 
icas. In  517  a  canon  enforced  &e  use  of  stone 
for  the  altar.  These  altars  became  consecrated 
by  the  presence  of  the  body  or  relics  of  a 
martyr  which  were  placed  under  the  altar.  The 
altar  was  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
apsis  (see  Basilica)  of  the  basilica  (always 
in  the  eastern  end),  where  the  bishops  and 
clergy  sat  in  a  semicircle.  The  construction  of 
these  early  stone  altars  consisted  of  a  slab  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  In  the  open  space  beneath 
the  slab  reposed  the  body  or  relics  of  the  saints 
enclosed  in  shrines.  To  protect  the  relics  from 
dust  or  irreverence  these  curtains  subsequently 
suggested  ornamenting  the  altar  front  with  an 
embroidered  hanging,  called  aniejiendium  or 
frontal  (Pugin).  Iiiese  antependia  developed 
into  elaborate  ornamentation  in  precious  metals, 
adorned  with  enamels  and  jewels ;  others  were 
of  delicately  carved  wood,  painted,  gilt,  often 
embellished  with  crystals.  Extant  examples 
of  altars  of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  centuries  are 
those  of  St.  Victor  in  Marseilles  Museum,  of 
St  Nazaire  and  of  St.  Celsus  at  Ravenna,  of 
Auriol  in  Provenc^  etc. 

Up  to  the  9th  century  the  altar  was  sanctified 
by  the  body  or  relic  reposing  beneath  the  altar 
and  nothing  was  permitted  on  the  altar.  Even 
the  Euchanst  was  suspended  above  the  attar. 
From  the  5th  century  the  altar  was  covered 
with  a  dome  (cibonum)  supported  by  four 
columns  and  enclosed  with  hangings  supported 
on  rods.  Attached  to  a  chain  or  cord  from  the 
centre  of  the  dome  hung  the  pyxide  holding 
the  consecrated  Host,  often  foimd  in  the  form 
of  a  dove  of  gold  or  silver.  With  the  9th 
century  the  relics  of  the  saints  became  exposed 
OR  die  altsr,  enclosed  within  a  shrine.  Soon 
the  relics  were  followed  by  the  Book  of  the 
Four  Evangels,  but  images  were  not  admitted 
on  the  altar  till  the  9th  century.  The  candle- 
sticks still  posed  on  the  floor  alongside  the 
altar. 

The  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods  used 
the  massive  table  form  of  the  4th  century  with 
its  slab  of  stone  f  Rcgcnsbur^  has  an  altar  of 
this  style) ;  usually  a  cibonum  covers  these 
altars.  Silver  plastic  decoration  (usually  from 
the  hands  of  a  goldsnuth)^  soon  b^an  to  be 
displayed  in  altar  decoration.  Perhaps  most 
noted  of  the  period  is  that  of  the  Collegiate 
(Thurch     at    Klostemeuenburg     (Austria)     by 
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Nicolas  de  Verdun  (1181)  representing  scenes 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  From  the 
Uth  and  12th  centuries  the  massive  altars  are 
relieved  by  architectural  outside  work  — small 
detached  columns  supporting  arches  (cfEgies 
often  in  the  openings)  broken  into  trefoil  and 
quarterfoil,  tracings,  muUions,  etc.  Gables  and 
crockets,  of  course,  appear.  Gothic  altars  are 
frequently  of  carved  wood,  painted  and  gilded. 
Wing  altars  were  a  common  form,  having 
plastic  internal  ornament  and  painted  decora- 
tion outside  ('The  Last  Judgment'  in  the 
Church  of  our  Lady  at  Danzig;  the  high  altar 
in  the  monastery  church  at  Blaubeuren;  the 
'Coronation  of  Mary'  in  the  Minster  of  Brei- 
fach  and  the  Bruggemann  altar  in  the  Schles- 
wig  Cathedral).  In  the  Uth  century  an  open- 
work gallery  often  replaces  the  pillars. 

In  Italy,  in  the  Renaissance,  a'"6a!cEchino 
(eibonum)  supported  by  four  columns  was  in 
vogue,  but  in  France  mis  structure  fell  into 


disuse  and  the  pyxide  is  then  suspended  from 
''iie  extremity  of  a  shaft  ending  in  the  form  of 
1  bishop's  crook  placed  Dehind  the  altar.    Be- 


hind the  altar  is  placed  a  "tabernacle*  (shrine) 
for  the  reliquaries.  From  the  13th  century,  in 
order  better  to  display  the  reliquaries,  chasses, 
etc,  during  fetes,  the  retable  was  formed 
back  of  the  altar.  And  the  cabinet  ('taber- 
nacle^) to  hold  the  relics  was  placed  on  the 
retable.  Then  (14th  century)  swinging  painted 
pictures  (triptychs)  were  placed  beneadi  con- 
structed in  dinerent  compartments  to  be  opened 
at  will.  It  was  in  the  Renaissance  that  the 
great  altar  picture  originated  as  a  chief  uniL 
With  the  early  Renaissance  period  altars  be- 
came veritable  works  of  art.  On  them  the 
greatest  artists,  sculptors  and  goldsmiths  de- 
voted their  utmost  talents  accentuated  by  re- 
ligious zeal. 

With  the  growth  in  complexity  of  churdi 
edifices  and  their  increasing  separate  devo- 
tioDal  sections,  other  altars  were  installed  in 
the  additional  divisions,  the  main  altar  becom- 
ing known  as  the  high-altar,  others  being 
termed  side-altars. 

Portable  Altars. —  Termed  by  contempo- 
raries variously  altaria  vioUca,  portaiHia,  get- 
taloria,  as  dinerentiated  from  the  fixed  or 
monumental  church  altar,  these  were  less  cum- 
bersome pieces  of  priestly  furniture.  They 
consisted,  as  a  rule,  of  a  rectangular  slab  of 
valuable  stone,  as  marble,  agate,  porphyry, 
onrx,  amethyst,  etc.,  enclosed  in  a  frame  of 
gold  or  gilt  copper.  Decorations  consisted  of 
precious  stones,  enamel  or  niello  work.  A 
wooden  table  usually  formed  the  bade,  also 
richly  embellished.  The  relic,  sanctifying  the 
altar,  was  enclosed  in  a  cavity  in  the  centre  or 
in  the  comers.  Beda  (8th  century)  tells  of 
them  being  used  on  missionary  journeys;  the 
Crusaders  carried  them  on  their  campaigns  in 
the  12th  century.  Some  portable  altars  took 
the  form  of  triptychs,  having  swinging  ^nels 
that  could  be  opened  or  closed  at  will.  These 
consisted  of  ivory,  precious  stones  or  paintings. 
When  larger  relics  were  to  be  carried  the  altar 
look  the  form  of  a  shrine  (chasse),  usually 
of  sarcophagus  shape  resting  on  the  claws  of 
animals.  Of  existing  examples  we  mi^t 
mention  a  Romanesque  portable  altar  in  the 
-Church  of  the  Virgin  at  Treves  —  ibe  travel- 
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ing  altar  of  St.  Willibrod.  One  is  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg,  one  in  the 
cathedral  at  Paderbom,  two  in  the  chapter- 
house of  Melk,  several  in  the  Cologne  archie- 
piscopal  museum,  in  the  royal  treasury  cham- 
ber at  Hanover,  several  in  the  new  museum, 
Berlin.  A  small  Gothic  wing-altar  is  in  the 
sacristy  at  IGrchlinde,  Westphalia,  another 
(14th  century)  in  the  Admont  Collegiate 
Church,  in  Steyermark;  another  (of  1497)  in 
the  Nuremberg  Grertnanic  Museum.  The  Mor- 
gan collection  contains  a  fine  Gothic  (14th  oen- 
tury)  folding  altar  of  gold,  decorated  with 
jewels  and  enamel. 

Ahar  Ftjmiture,— The  consecrated  altar  of 
tke  early  Christian  days  was  fHskrined.  Cur- 
tains hanged  irom  the  architraves  of  the 
ciborium,  or  from  rods  between  the  four  pil- 
lars of  the  baldacchino  of  the  Renaissance,  to 
hide  the  ahar  on  all  four  sides  (the  Eastern 
Church  developed  sohd  walls  of  the  Uonosta- 
Mf).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  vei)  in  front  of 
the  ahar  disapp^red  (except  in  Lent),  but  the 
idea  of  enshnning  persisted,  for  the  frontal 
hid  the  altar  and  toe  cloth  covered  its  top;  the 
dorsals  dosed  the  rear  from  view,  and  the 
riddeif,  hanging  from  rods  at  the  sides,  hid 
either  end.  The  rtrtdot  more  solidly  retraced 
the  dorsal  curtain.    And  all  persist  to  this  day. 

In  primitive  times  altars  were  covered  wiut 
rich  tissue  or  precious  stuff,  over  wUch  one 
linen  clodi  was  laid  during  the  time  of  celc- 
faratiut.  This  served  also  as  a  corporal  and 
was  called  a  palL  Subsequently  the  corporal 
was  a  distinct  linen  cloth  set  apart  specially  for 
the  purpose.  The  cloths  used  in  covering  the 
altars  were  desigtiated  jBoJir?  (pailutm  altarit) 
down  to  a  late  period.  Three  linen  cloths  cover 
the  altar,  the  uppermost  being  the  largest  and 
reaching  to  the  floor.  The  upper  linen  cloth 
was  termed  the  fair-linett.  In  the  Greek 
Church  pieces  of  clotii  (called  Evattgtksts) 
were  (and  are  still)  placed  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  ahar.  Over  these  four  pieces  was  spnsd 
a  linen  cloth  ((caraMpn)  because  it  is  tfae 
figure  of  the  white  winding-sheet  in  whid) 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  swathed  the  body  of  the 
dead  Saviour.  Over  this  cloth  was  placed  an- 
other thinner  one,  which  represented  the  Glory 
of  the  Son  of  God  seated  on  the  altar  as  on  a 
throne.  Oyer  these  four  pieces  of  cloth  and 
these  two  lineti  coverings  was  a  corporal,  which 


Christmas,  the  ordaining  of  bishops,  etc ;  from 
24  December  till  13  January;  ^en  from  13 
January  to  Septuagesima  and  in  Trinity  period ; 
red  for  Easter  and  for  Apostles'  and  Martyrs' 
feasts;  black  on  Good  Friday;  violet  on  Ad- 
vent and  fast  days. 

The  altar  now  carries :  Crudfix,  lights 
(burning  wax  candles)  first  in  memory  of  the 
Last  Supper  held  at  night,  but  since  for  fes- 
tivals, weddings,  baptisms,  etc. ;  flowers.  See 
also  Chauck,  ^i;et,  Osicnschiiuu,  Paten,  Pax. 

Noted  Altars.—*  Justinian  (6th  century)  pre- 
sented a  ma^ificent  altar  to  the  Church  of  St. 
SoiJiie  at  Constantinople  encrusted  with  pre- 
cious stones  and  enamels.  That  at  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  is  no  less  splendid.    He  altar  in  the 
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basilica  □{  St  Ambrose  at  Milan  1^  Wolvinius 
(835)  is  coated  with  silver  plates  of  repousse 
work.  The  oldest  extant  altar  is  that  found  at 
Auiio)  (Sth  century),  near  Marseilles.  The 
earliest  altar  with  carved  aniependium  is  in  the 
church  at  Cividale  (8th  century).  In  St.  Mark's 
Venice,  is  the  famous  reredos,  "pal a  d'oro' 
nOth  century)  ;  it  was  originally  an  antepen- 
aium.  In  Cluny  Museum  is  the  golden  ante- 
pendium  presented  to  Basle  cathedra!  by  Em- 

Kror  Henri  Deux.  A  similar  arcaded  panel. 
I  of  carved  wood,  is  in  the  Episcopal 
Museum  of  the  Minister  in  Westphalia  (12th 
century).  The  ciborium  altar  of  St.  Apollinari 
in  Classe,  near  Ravenna,  is  of  the  9th  century. 
The  best  ciborium  example  of  early  Gothic  is 
in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  in  Halberstadt; 
Ratisbonne  and  Vienna  have  two  in  their  cathe- 
drals; Italy  has  a  number  of  mediseval  cibo- 
rium altars.  A  magnificent  altar  by  Andrea 
Ognabene,  made  for  the  Cathedral  of  Pistoja 
(1316),  is  of  silver  worlc  A  silver  antependium 

il4th  century)  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Maria 
el  Fiore  dedicated  to  St.  John,  Baptist.  A 
silver  altar  is  in  the  baptistry  of  St.  John, 
Florence,  by  Leonardo  and  other  artists  (14th 
and  15th  centuries). 

Bibliography. —  Arendt,  K.,  'Sammlung 
aus^efuhrte  Altare'  (Luxemburg  1866)  ;  AU' 
gusti,  'Denkwiirdigkeiten*  (Vol.  XII,  Leipzig 
1831) ;  Baumearten,  Fritz,  'Der  freiburger 
Hochaltar'  ^trassbui^  1904)  ;  Bowerman, 
Helen  Cox,  'Roman  Sacrificial  Altars*  (Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1913)  ;  Coleman,  Caryl,  'Christian 
Altars  and  Their  Accessories'  {m  Arehittetwral 
Record,  Vols.  IV  and  V)  ;  Corblet,  <Histoire  de 
I'Eucharistie'  (Paris  1888) ;  Curlius,  Ernst, 
•Die  Altare  von  Olympia*  (in  Kon.  Preiut. 
Akad.  der  Wisiensch,  Berlin  1882)  ;  Dearmer, 
Percy,  'Fifty  Pictures  of  Gothic  Altars'  (in 
Alcmn  Oub  collections,  London  1910) ;  En- 
lart,  'Arch^ologie  franqaise'  (Paris  1902)  ; 
Fairbank,  F.  R.,  'Portable  Altars'  (in  Joum. 
Brit.  Archaoi.  Assoc,  London  1897)  ;  Hartel, 
Au^st,  'Altare  und  Kanieln'  (Berlin  1910)  ; 
HeidelotT,  Karl  Alexander  von,  'Der  christ- 
Itcher  Altar'  (Nuremberg  1838) ;  Laib  and 
Schwarz,  'Studien  ueber  die  Geschichte  des 
christlichen  Altars'  (Stuitpart  1857)  ;  Munzen- 
berger  and  Belssel,  'Zur  Kenntniss  und 
Wiirdigung  der  mittelalterliche  Altare  Deutsch- 
lands'  (Frankfort-on-the-Main  1890-1901; 
Reusens,  'Archfelogie  chritienne'  (Paris 
1B90) ;  Roosval,  Johnny,  '  Schnitzaltare  in 
schwedischen  Kirchen  und  Museen  by  Sculptor 
Jans  Bormann'  (Strassburg  1903) ;  Schmidt, 
'Der  christliche  Altar  und  sein  Schmuck' 
(RegensburK  1871);  Schreiber,  Ellis,  'The 
Christian  Altar'  (in  American  Catholic  Quar- 
terly Review,  Philadelphia  1906);  Sydow, 
Echart  von,  'Die  Entwickelungs  des  figuralen 
Schmucks  der  christlichen  Altar'  (in  Zur 
Kunstgeschichte  des  Auslandes,  Strassburg 
1912)  ;  Tosi  and  Becchio,  'Altars,  Tabernacles 
and  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  the  14th  and 
15th  Centuries  Existing  at  Rome'  (L^^y  1843) ; 
Wright,  John,  'Some  notable  Aitars  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  American  Episco- 
pal Church'  (New  York  1908) ;  Voegelen.  M., 
'Studien  zum  Hochaltar  von  Blaubeuren'  (in 
Monatt  Heften  fiir  KuHStttiissenschaften,  Leip- 
rig  1914). 
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ALTAR  LEAGUE,  The  Family.  A  workl< 
wide  company  of  people  who  have  made  a 
covenant  to  maintain  a  family  altar  in  th«r 
home.  Covenant  cards  are  furnished  free  on 
request,  and  to  all  who  enroll  by  signing  the 
covenant  a  watl-card  certihcate  of  member- 
ship is  sent  without  cost  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  60,000  new  family  altars  have  been 
established  and  250,000  lives  are  being  touched 
and  influenced  every  day  in  the  home  because 
of  the  league.  The  headquarters  are  at  SOB 
Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 

ALTA  VKHAPAZ,  al'la  ya'ra-paz,  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  republic  of  Guatemala, 
Central  America,  lying  in  the  region  between 
the  southern  boundary  of  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala City.  Its  chief  town,  Cob&n  (q.v.),  is 
4,047  feet  above  sea-level  and  has  between 
25,000  and  30,000  inhabitants.  Pop.  of  depart- 
ment (1916)  97,400. 

ALTDORP,  alt'dCrf,  Switeerland,  town, 
capital  of  Uri  canton,  on  the  Reuss  near  its 
junction  with  the  Scfaachen,  two  miles  east  of 
Lake  Lucerne.  The  town's  distinction  is  due 
to  the  legend  of  William  Tell  and  the  shooting 
of  the  apple  from  his  son's  head  in  the  market 
place.  A  bronze  statue  erected  in  1895,  and 
a  theatre  opened  in  1899  where  Schiller's  play 
of  the  Swiss  patriot  is  produced  annually, 
commemorate  the  feat.  In  the  neighborhood 
are  the  Capuchin  monastery  built  in  1581,  the 
ancient  castle  of  Attinghausen  with  its  museum 
of  antiquities,  the  Scnachenthal  and  Burgten  - 
village  where  Tel!  was  bom  and  drowned,  to"- 
ing  to  save  a  child  who  had  fallen  into  the 
Schachen  torrent.    Pop.  4,000. 

ALTDORPER,  alt'dor-ffr,  Albrecht,  al'- 
breHt,  (lennan  artist:  b.  shortly  before  1480, 
probably  in  Ratisbon  (Regensburg) ;  d.  there 
13  Feb.  153a  One  of  the  «Utt!c  Masters*  of 
Carman  art  (so  called  because  of  the  size  of 
some  of  their  works,  not  because  of  their  qual- 
ity). His  father  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
painter  Ulrich  Altdorfer.  Besides  his  engrav- 
ing, which  contributes  most  to  the  artist's  fame 
to-day,  Altdorfer  was  renowned  in  his  own 
time  as  an  architect  and  painter,  many  of  his 
works  in  the  latter  medium  having  come  down 
to  us  and  ensuring  him  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  German  scnool.  Prom  1526  until  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of  the  'Inner  Council* 
of  Ratisbon  and  held  the  position  of  municipal 
architect.  His  paintings  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
museums  and  private  collections  of  Berlin, 
where  we  find,  at  the  Royal  Museum,  that 
admirable  work — 'The  Family  of  Satyrs.' 
Other  important  examples  of  his  art  in  the  Ber- 
lin Museum  are  'Repose  on  the  FUght  into 
Egypt,'  'Senary  Sitting  on  the  Train  of 
Pride'  and  a  'Nativity.'  Others  are  at  Frank- 
furt, Augsburg,  Cassel,  London,  a  most  im- 
portant work  being  the  great  altar  piece  of 
the  Church  of  Saint  Florian  an  der  Donau.  His 
largest  picture  —  by  some  considered  his 
masterpiece  —  is  'Alexander  at  the  Battle  of 
Arbela'  in  the  Munich  Gallery.  This  work  so 
captivated  Napoleon  that  it  was  carried  off  to 
Paris  and  only  restored  in  1815.  A  title  some- 
times bestowed  on  Altdorfer,  "The  father  of 
LandfiCBpe  Painting,"  comes  to  him  tfarou^ 
the  sficctioti  for  nature    tibitJa    vpnn    w 
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strongly  in  such  works  as  'The  Mountain 
Landscape,'  at  Munich  or  the  'Snsanna  at  the 
Bath'  in  the  same  gallery.  It  is  most  strongly 
evinced,  however,  in  his  engravin;;.  In  this 
art  he  appears  as  perhaps  the  only  one  o^  the 
German  masters  who  engraved  his  own  wood- 
blocks, Diirer  and  the  others  leaving  that  proc- 
ess to  skilled  workmen.  There  is  an  open 
question  as  to  whether  Altdorfer  was  a  puinl 
of  Diirer's  hut  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  great 
Nuraberger's  influence  on  the  younger  man. 
The  number  of  his  copper- engravings  is  gen- 
erally placed  at  109  (including  etchings),  his 
woodcntfl  at  65  —  among  the  latter  the 
'Madonna  of  Ralishort'  should  be  cited.  But 
it  is  the  etchings  such  as  the  'St.  Jerome,' 
'Samson  and  Delilah'  and  the  'Venus'  which 
stand  the  highest  in  Altdorfer's  work,  and  in 
them  we  get  to  the  full  the  flavor  of  his  art  — 
precise  in  its  mastery  of  the  material  but  with 
a  genuinely  Romantic  tendency  in  the  thought 
about  the  pine  tfees,  the  rocks  and  the  ruins 
amongst  which  he  i^ouped  his  figures  froin 
the  sacred  history.  Albrechl's  brother  Ekhaed 
Altdchiper  (or  Altdorffeb), active  between  1512 
and  1561,  was  also  an  architect,  painter  and 
engraver, '  attaining  distinction  in  all  three 
branches.  Consult  Voss,  'Meister  der 
Graphik.'   (Leipzig  1910). 

ALTBNA,  &l.ta'n9,  Germany,  a  town  of 
Wes^alia,  Prussia,  on  the  Lenne  18  miles 
southwest  of  Amsbery,  capital  of  (he  district. 
It  has  long  established  manufactures  of  iron, 
steel,  copper,  brass  and  nickel  goods,  especially 
of  altar  vessels.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  counts  of  La  Marck,  related  on 
the  female  side  to  the  Hohenzolfems.  Pop. 
15,000. 

ALTENBURO,  al't^ln-bflrk  Germany,  town, 
capital  of  Saxe-Altenbur^  duchv,  on  the  river 
Pleisse,  24  miles  by  rail  soutn  of  Leipzig. 
Altenburg  manufactures  cigars,  gloves,  brushes, 
hats  and  haberdashery  and  1^  an  important 
book  trade,  and  traffic  in  |n^in,  horses  and 
cattle.  An  historic  castle  with  its  fine  picture 
gallery,  a  cathedral,  public  library,  museum  of 
antiquities,  etc.,  are  among  the  principal  build- 
ings. Altenburg  was  for  some  time  an  im- 
perial city  and  was  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Hussites  in  1430,  In  14S5  the  young  Saxon 
princes  Albert  and  Ernest  were  abducted  from 
the  caitle.    Pop.  40.000. 

ALTENSTEIN,  al'icn-stin,  Germany,  a 
mountain  castle  in  Saxe-Meiningen  duchy,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Thurin^an  forest, 
near  (he  LJebenstein  tourist  resort,  12  miles 
southeast  of  Eisenach.  The  summer  residence 
of  the  reigning  dukes,  it  has  great  historic  and 
scenic  interest.  Here  in  the  8th  century  re- 
sided Boniface,  the  English  apostle  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  here  in  1521  Luther  was  secreted 
from  his  enemies  by  Elector  Frederick  the 
Wise.  In  1799  a  cave  which  is  entered  throusth 
a  subterranean  gallery,  was  discovered  in  the 
castle  park  over  600  feel  long;  through  its 
whole  extent  flows  a  rapid  stream  sufliciently 
deep  to  bear  barges  and  turn  a  mill  at  the  place 
where  it  issues  from  the  earth. 


effective,  would  result  in  a  diflerent  instrumetit 
or  interest  from  the  original.  The  alteratioti 
of  a  written  instrument  is  effected  by  >By 
material  change  in  its  language  or  character, 
such  as  adding  terms,  erasing  or  interlining  or 
removing  a  seal  from  a  deed.  The  law  distin- 
guishes in  cases  according  as  the  alteration  is 
made  by  a  party  or  by  a  stranger.  See  CoN- 
TiACTi  Deed;  Negotiable  Instruuent. 

ALTERATIVE,  a  remedy  that  acts  slowly 
and  in  an  unknown  manner,  probably  by  pro- 
moting metabolism.  Alteratives  are  admin- 
istered in  small  doses,  and  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Mercury  is  a  powerful  altera- 
tive, and  has  been  proved  very  effective  in 
cases  of  syphilis.  Arsenic  and  its  compounds 
are  employed  in  certain  skin  diseases.  Cod 
liver  oil  is  employed  in  diseases  associated  with 
malnutrition,  including  tuberculosis  and  rickets. 

ALTERNATE,  in  American  politics,  a 
delegate  chosen  to  act  in  the  place  of  the  regu- 
lar delegate  to  a  convention  during  the  latter's 
absence.  At  all  political  conventions  since 
1840  alternates  in  increasing  numbers  have 
been  selected  to  attend  when  their  principals 
did  not  get  to  the  conventkin  at  all,  or  to  take 
the  latters'  places  during  a  temporary  absence. 
Since  1684  in  all  conventions  of  the  Republican 
party  an  alternate  for  every  delegate  has  been 
chosen,  Ahemates  are  usually  seated  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  convention  hall;  and  when 
a  regular  delegate  withdraws,  his  alternate  has 
a  right  to  the  seat  of  his  principal  and  to  act 
in  his  stead.  Recent  rulings  by  convention 
chaiitnen  hold  that,  on  roll  call,  if  a  member 
answer  "present  but  not  voting."  he  is  con- 
structively absent  and  the  chairman  may  call 
on  the  alternate  to  vote  in  his  stead. 

In  American  political  law  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  that  a  person  elected  to  office  must  him- 
self discharge  the  duties  of  that  office.  There 
can  be  no  written  proxies  either  for  legislators 
or  executive  officials.  In  some  States  a  Ueu- 
■  tenaut-govemor  may  act  as  governor  whenever 
the  governor  is  absent  from  the  Slate  and 
some  city  charters  permit  a  mayor  to  designate 
an  acting  mayor  from  among  certain  officials 
when  he  expects  to  be  absent.  In  New  York 
city  the  president  of  the  board  of  Aldermen 
becomes  automatically  acting  mayor  when  the 
mayor  is  absent  from  the  city.  Concerning  the 
judiciary,  there  exists  a  certain  latitude  in  as- 
Mgnment  of  justices,  by  which  a  justice  may 
hold  court  outside  his  own  district.  This  at>- 
plies  to  both  Federal  and  State  courts.  See 
CoNVEXnos;  Pabliamentahy  Law. 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT.  See  Elec- 
TMCAi.  Terms. 

ALTERNATION  OF  GENERATIONS. 
The  term,  alternation  of  generations,  is  applied 
to  the  alternation  of  sexual  and  asexual  mdi- 
viduals  in  the  life  history  of  a  plant ;  e.  g.,  in  the 
fern,  a  small  sexual  plant,  called  the  prothal- 
lium,  which  most  people  never  see,  bears  the 
eggs  and  the  sperms.  A  sperm  fertilizes  an 
egg,  which  then  develops  into  the  familiar  fern 
plant.  The  fern  plant  produces  spores,  which 
in  turn  develop  into  prothallia,  so  that  the  fern 
plant  produces  the  prothaUium  and  the  pro- 
thallium  produces  the  fern  plant,  the  two 
phases,  or  generations  alternating  regularly. 
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Alternation  of  generations,  in  a  fonn  most 
easily  understood,  is  seen  in  the  true  ferns. 
The  principal  features  of  the  life  history  of  a 
common    fern    wilt    make    the    subject    clear 


the  prothallium.  Thus  the  fertiUied  ^g.  pro- 
duced hy  the  prothallium,  develops  into  the 
fern  plant  and  the  spore  produced  by  the  fern 
t)lant  develops  into  the  proiikalliutn.  This 
regular  alternation  of  prothallium  and  fern 
plant  illustrates  alternation  of  generations  in 
Its  most  easily  understood  form.  The  nuclei, 
during  division,  show  a  feature  of  great  im- 
portance ;  the  nuclei  of  the  sporophyte  have 
twice  as  many  chromosomes  as  those  of  the 
gametophvle  (See  Cell  and  Chromosomes). 
The  number  of  chromosomes  is  doubled  when 
the  sperm  and  the  egg  nuclei  fuse  at  fertiliza- 
tion, and  during  the  two  divisions  by  which  four 
rres  are  formed  from  a  spore  mother  cell  m 
sporangium,  the  number  of  chromosomes  is 
reduced  one-half,  so  that  the  gameiophyte  num- 
ber is  restored.  This  "x"  ancT'ZK"  conditioi)  of 
chromosomes  is  characteristic  of  the  two  gen- 
erations in  all  plants  which  have  reached  the 
level  of  sexuality. 


(Fig.  2).  A  spore  from  the  fern  plant,  falling 
on  moist  ground  or  rotten  wood,  germinates 
and  develops  into  the  prothallium,  a  thin,  flat, 
prostrate  body,  which  seldom  reaches  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  or  more  than 
one- thirty-second  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It 
is  green  and  therefore  independent  (Fi^.  2,  A). 
Upon  the  under  side  of  the  prothallium  the 
eggs  and  sperms  are  developed,  the  eggs  being 
developed  singly  in  organs  called  arcnegonia, 
while  the  sperms  are  developed  in  considerable 
numbers  in  organs  called  antheridia.  A  vertical 
section  of  a  portion  of  a  prothallium  showing 
an  archegonium  containing  one  egg  and  an 
antheridium  containing  several  sperms  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  B.  Since  the  prothalliutn  produces 
eggs  and  sperms,  which  are  commonly  called 
gametes,  it  has  been  named  the  gametophvle 
(q.  v.).  The  sperm  escapes  from  tne  antnend- 
ium,  enters  the  archegonium  and  unites  with 
the  egg.  This  egg,  thus  fertilized,  is  the  first 
cell  of  the  fern  plant  which  ultimately  pro- 
duces spores  and  is  therefore  called  the  sporo- 
phyte. After  fertilisation,  the  egft  divides 
rapidly,  forming  a  more  or  less  spherical  mass 
of  cells  (Fi^.  2,  C).  It  then  breaks  out  from 
the  archegonium  and  becomes  erect  (Fig.  2,  D), 
The  first  leaves  are  small  and  simple,  but  the 
little  plant  develops  roots  and  larger  leaves, 
while  the  prothallium  disintegrates  and  soon 
disappears  completely,  so  that  the  sporophyte, 
now  fully  independent,  is  the  otily  jriiase  re- 
maining. As  the  leaves  approacii  maturity. 
sori,  or  "fruit  dots,"  easily  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  appear  ujjon  the  under  surface  (Fig.  2, 
E,  f).  A  vertical  section  of  a  sorus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  F.  In  this  case,  the  sorus  is  covered 
by  an  umbrella-like  indusium,  underneath  which 
are  the  essential  structures,  the  iporangia. 
Within  the  sporangium,  the  shift  from  the 
sporophs-te  generation  to  the  gamelophyte  gen- 
eration takes  place.  As  the  sporangium  ap- 
proaches maturity,  spore  mother  cells  are 
formed  (Fig.  2,  G)  each  of  which  by  two 
characteristic  divisions  called  the  reduction 
divisions  gives  rise  to  four  spores  (Fig.  2  H). 
The  spore  is  the  lirst  cell  of  the  gametophyie 
generation.    Upon  germination,  it  develops  into 


Fig,  2.—  Tha  principal  teatura  in  the  life  history  of  a  fe 
Ihaliium  (aametophyte)    '      '  ' 
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poiHngta,  Ip.  ulUKr  UK  nm- 
■ection  of  young  cponflgiiun 
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IHUT  >uge  anowing  spores,  i.  devdoped  fiom  the  ipore 

moCber  cell). 

Alternation  of  generations  is  just  as  defi- 
nitely present  in  [Suits  above  and  below  the 
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ferns,  but  it  is  not  so  easily  recognized,  because 
tb«  gametophyte,'  in  the  higher  plants,  becomes 
parasitic  upon  the  sporophyte,  while  in  the 
mosses  and  liverworts  the  sporophyte  is  para- 
sitic upon  the  gatnetophyte,  not  yet  having  at- 
tained the  independent  condition  illustrated  by 
the  ferns. 

In  the  htcher  plants,  as  the  gametopfiyte  be- 
ume  dependent  u^n  the  sfiorophyte  and  even 
became  included  wiibin  the  tissues  of  the  sporo- 
phyte, it  became  more  and  more  reduced  until 
il  lost  all  resemblance  to  an  independent  gameto- 
phyte  and  is  recognizable  as  such  only  by  the 
evidence  of  comparative  morphology.  A  com- 
plete series  of  forms  illustrating  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  gametot*yte  would  require 
pages  of  description  and  illustration,  but  a  pine 
and  a  stmHower  will  indicate  the  general  trend 
of  the  reduction.  The  pine  tree  and  the  sun- 
flower plant  are  sporophytes.  The  pine  (also 
the  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  etc.)  bears  two  tdnds 


Pk.  3. —  Some  importwit  featurei  in  thi  life  !li«i>r7  of  the 
piiie.  A,  part  at  a  lODgicudiaal  aection  of  a  mAle  orw 
■bowing  one  eponoshun  uid  part  of  another,  contain- 
ing pollen  graina.  p;  B,  part  of  a  longitudinai  Bectioo  of 
a  youag  fanule  cone  showing  a  reduced  leal,  I.  bearing 
■  fafge  icale,  jc,  which  beaifl  a  qionDgium,  o.  contain- 
ing a  megaapore,  /,'  p,  pollen  graina;  C,  longitudinal 
section  of  iporanghua  (ovulej  at  a  later  atagB;  p.  poUen 
grains;  I.  pollen  tube  oontaiiung  two  n>eTiiu,  t;  /.  female 
gametopbyle  ihowiog  two  of  tbe  eggi.  (. 

of  cones,  a  rather  small  one  producing  an 
abundance  of  pollen  and  a  comparatively  Targe 
one  producing  seeds.  The  small  cone,  called 
the  male  cone  or  the  staminate  cone,  consists 
of  an  axis  with  a  large  number  of  very  small 
and  much  modified  leaves,  each  bearing  on  its 
under  surface  two  sporangia  which  are  equiv- 
alents of  the  sporangia  of  the  ferns.  The 
sporangium  contains  several  spore  mother 
cells,  each  of  which  produces  four  spores, 
called  microspores  or  pollen  grains.  The 
microspore  is  the  first  cell  of  the  male 
eametophyte.  The  larger  cone,  called  the 
female  or  ovulate  cone,  consbts  of  an 
axis  bearing  much  reduced  leaves,  in  the 
axil  of  each  of  which  is  a  "scale*  with  two 
sporangia  or  ovules.  Within  the  sporangium 
one  spore  mother  cell  appears  and  divides  into 
four  spores,  called  megaspores,  three  of  which 
disintegrate  while  the  other  germinates  within 
the  tissue  of  the  sporangium,  fanning  a  pro- 


tiialHum  or  female  gametophyte,  consisting  of 
a  mass  of  rather  uniform  cells,  and  later  pro- 
ducing four  or  five  eggs.  The  megaspore  is 
the  first  cell  of  the  female  gametophyte.  The 
pollen  grain  is  carried  by  the  wind  to  the 
female  cone  where  it  falls  upon  the  sporangium 
and  germinates,  forming  a  pollen  hfbe  which 
grows  down  throi^h  the  tissue  of  the  sporan- 
gium until  it  reaches  the  egg.  Two  sperms  are 
formed  within  the  pollen  lube  and  one  of  these 
enters  the  egg  and  fertilizes  it.  As  in  the  fern 
the  fertilized  egg  is  the  first  cell  of  the  sporo- 

Ehyte  generation.  The  egg  divides  rapidly  and 
ecomes  differentiated  into  root  and  stem  re- 
gions, while  the  tissues  of  the  sporangium  and 
surrounding  structures  become  hardened  into 
a  seed  coaL  The  seed  then  falls  out  from  the 
cone  and  develops  into  the  {Hne  tree.  In  com- 
paring this  life  history  with  that  of  the  fern. 
It  will  be  noted  that  m  the  fern  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  sporaa^um  producing  one  kind  of 
spore  which  gives  nse  to  a  gametophyte  bearing 
e^s  and  sperms,  while  in  the  pme  there  are 
two  kinds  of  sporangia,  one  producing  spores 
which  give  rise  to  male  gemctophytes  and  die 
other  producing  spores  which  give  rise  to  the 
female  gametophytes.  Plants  with  only  one  land 
of  spores  are  homosporoui.  Those  with  two 
kinds  of  spores  are  helerosporoHS.  This  con- 
dition is  derived  from  the  homosporous  and  ts 
found  in  all  seed  plants  and  in  some  ferns  and 
lycopods. 

In    the    sunflower    the    reduction    of    the 

Kmetophyte  is  still  more  extreme.  The  sun- 
wer  IS  composed  of  hundreds  of  very  small 
flowers,  each  of  which  has  five  stamens  and 
one  ovary.  The  stamen  bears  four  sporangia, 
each  containing  hundreds  of  microspores  or 
pollen  grains.  The  ovary  contains  one  sporan- 
gium within  which  one  spore  mother  cell  pro- 
duces four  megaspores,  one  of  whtcli  germi- 
nates, while  the  others  abort.  The  prothallium 
formed  by  the  germination  of  this  spore  is 
entirely  included  within  the  sporangium  and  is 
completely  dependent.  It  is  called  the  embryo- 
sac  and  contains  only  eight  nuclei,  which  at 
first  lie  free  in  the  sac.  Later,  three  of  these 
in  the  narrower  end  of  the  sac  become  sep- 
arated by  walls.  These  three  are  called  antip- 
odal cells  and,  usually,  they  have  no  function^ 
Two  of  the  nuclei,  called  polar  nuclei,  fuse  and 
form  a  large  nucleus  called  the  endosperm 
nucleus.  The  other  three  form  a  group  at  the 
apposite  end  of  the  sac  from  the  antipodals 
and  constitute  the  egg  apparatus.  They  become 
organized  as  more  or  less  definite  cells,  but  are 
surrounded  only  by  a  delicate  pelKcle.  One  of 
the  three  is  the  egg;  the  other  two  are  called 
synergids,  because  they  are  supposed  to  assist 
in  fertilization.  The  pollen  gram  is  carried  to 
the  tip  of  the  ovary  by  insects  and  there  pro- 
duces a  long  pollen  tube  containing  two  sperm 
nuclei.  One  of  these  nuclei  fuses  with  the 
endosperm  nucleus  which  then  divides  and  pro- 
duces a  tissue  called  the  endosperm,  constituting 
the  princi|>al  bulk  of  corn,  cereals  and  other 
seeds.  The  other  sperm  nucleus  fuses  with  the 
ew,  which,  as  in  the  other  cases  already  con- 
sidered, is  the  first  cell  of  the  sporophyte  gen- 
eration. From  the  fertiliied  egg  a  new  sun- 
flower plant  is  produced.  The  gametophyte 
generation  consists  of  two  (eparate  plants,  the 
male  and  the  female.    The  male,  composed  of 
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the  pollen  graiD  and  its  tube,  and  the  female, 
consisting  of  the  embryo-sac,  alternate  with  the 
SpoTopl^te  generation,  the  sunflower  plant, 
which  be^ns  with  the  fertiliied  egg.  Some 
features  of  the  life  history  of  the  sunflower  are 
shown  in  Fig,  4. 


m  of  antlMt  with  four  tpomifia. 

^  -,  -        ^pollen  grains):  B,  Kctional  view 
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Below   the   fems,  in   the   mosses  and  liver- 
worts, the  ga.metophyIe  and  sporophyte  genera- 
tions alternate  just  as  regularly,  the   fertilized 
;  being  the  first  cell  of  the  sporophyte  and 
.   spore   produced   by   the    sporophyte   being 


In  plants  below  the  liverworts,  L  e.,  in  the 
algx  and  fungi,  alternation  bf  generations  is 
easily  recognized  in  many  cases.  In  forms 
which  have  not  reached  the  level  of  sexuality 
there  is  no  alternation,  but  with  the  origin  of 
sex,  i.  e.,  with  the  fusion  of  eametes,  the  sporo- 
ohyte  had  its  beginning.  In  many  of  these 
simple  plants  reducti<xi  of  chromosomes  occurs 
immediately  after  the  fusion  of  gametes  with- 
out the  formation  of  any  spores,  no  recog- 
nizable body  being  buitt  up  whiui  could  be 
called  a  sporophyte.  As  the  interval  between 
the  fusion  of  gametes  and  the  reduction  of 
chromosomes  became  more  prolonged,  a  recog- 
nizable body  was  formed,  which  in  some  cases 
looked  like  the  gametopl^'te  and  in  some  cases 
looked  different,  When  this  body  produces 
spore  mother  cells,  each  of  which  gives  rise 
to  four  spores,  practically  all  botanists  admit 
that  there  is  an  alternation  of  generations  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  tej'm  sporophyte 
is  a  misnomer  in  those  simple  forms  which  do 
not  jproduce  spores,  but  the  fundamental  fea- 
ture is  this,  that  the  fusion  of  gametes  initiates 
a  generation  —  long  or  short  —  which  comes 
to  a  close  with  the  reduction  of  chromosomes. 
Consequently,  we  should  insist  that  the  two 
generations  are  marked  by  the  number  of  chro- 
mosomes, the  sporophyte  having  twice  as  many 
as  the  gametophyte. 

The  sporophyte,  at  its  beginning,  is  small 
and,  in  many  cases,  dependent  upon  tne  gameto- 
phyte; but  higher  in  the  scale  it  becomes  in- 
dependent and  is  the  generation  which  we  recog- 
nize as  the  plant.  On  the  other  hand  the 
gametophyte  in  the  earl^  forms  is  the  domi- 
nant generation  which,  higher  in  the  scale,  be- 
comes dependent,  and  then  more  and  more 
reduced  until  it  can  be  seen  only  with  the  aid 
of  the  miscroscope.  Here  it  is  the  sporophyte 
which  we  recogmze  as  the  plant.  This  cvoln- 
tton  of  the  sf)orophyte  ana  reduction  of  die 


ind,  consequently,  the  existence  of  two  genera- 
tions is  not  so  evident  as  in  the  fems.  The 
spore  produces  a  branching  filament  called  the 
protonema,  upon  which  buds  appear  and  de- 
velop into  the  familiar  leafy  moss  plants.  Upon 
the  leafy  plant,  often  at  the  top,  antheridia  and 
Arcbegonia  appear,  containing  respectively  the 
sperms  and  eggs.  The  whole  structure  from 
the    spore    up    to    this    point    constitutes    the 


.. ..    ;apsule,    within   which    spore   mother 

cells  appear,  each  giving  rise  to  four  spores, 
the  spore  being  the  first  cell  of  a  new  gameto- 
phyte generation.  The  sporophyte  begius  with 
the  fertilized  egg  and  ends  with  the  spore 
mother  cell. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  generations  are 
more  nearly  equal  than  in  the  fern. 

In  the  liverworts,  the  hfe  history  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  but  the  protonema  is  incon- 
sincuous  or  entirely  lacking.  The  sporophyte 
is  not  so  highly  developed  as  in  the  moss,  and, 
in  the  lower  liverworts,  the  sporophyte  is  en- 
tirely included  wiihin  the  gametophyte.  But 
here  again  the  sporophyte  begins  with  the  fer- 
tilized egg  and  the  gameto^yte  begins  with 
the  spore. 


P«^i.- 
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gametophyte  are   among  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  of  plants. 

We  beUeve  that  in  animals,  as  well  as  in 
plants,  there  are  two  alteniating  generations, 
characterized  by  the  number  of  chromosomes, 
but  this  belief  is  shared  t^  only  a  few  botanists 
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Bilrtiojraphy.— Bower,  F.  O.,  <The  Origin 
of  a  Land  Flora'  {Botanieai  Gaattte,  Vol. 
XXXIX,  1905,  p.  137) :  Chamberlain,  Charles  J., 
'Alternation  of  Generations  in  Animals  from  a 
Botanical  StandptMnt' ;  Lang,  W.  H.,  'On 
Apogamy  and  the  Development  of  ^orai^a 
upon  Feni  Prothailia'  (Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, Royal  Society  of  London,  Vol.  CXC, 
1896,  p  187). 

ChAXLES  J.  CHAMBEBUtIN, 

Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology,  (/«*• 
versxty  of  Chicago. 

ALTGELD,  alfgeld,  John  Peter,  American 
politician :  b.  Germany,  Dec.  1847 ;  d.  12  March 
1902.  Brought  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  infancy, 
he  received  a  public-school  education ;  served 
in  the  Civil  VVar  as  a  private  in  the  Union 
army,  1864-65 ;  taught  scnool  in  Missouri ;  be- 
came a  lawyer  there  and  county  attorne_y  of 
Andrew  County  in  1874.  Removing  to  Chicafio 
in  1875  he  became  prominent  in  the  Democratic 
party.  An  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress 
in  1884,  he  was  judge  of  the  Chicago  Superior 
Court  1886-91.  Elected  governor  in  1892,  one 
of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  pardon  three 
anarchists,  imprisoned  since  1887  (two  for  life 
and  one  for  15  years)  for  complicity  in  the 
bomb- throwing  which  killed  seven  policemen 
in  Chicago,  4  May  1886  (See  Anarchism; 
Hayiiarket  Massacre).  It  should  be  said  that 
many  leading  United  States  citizens  had  pe- 
titioned for  their  release  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sufficient evidence,  an  assumption  which  Judee 
Gary  (q.v.)  has  vigorously  repelled,  Allgeld 
was  governor  till  1897,  He  was  a  prominent 
chami»on  of  free  silver  and  an  active  supporter 
of  Bryan  for  the  Presidency  in  1896  and  1900, 
and  was  defeated  as  independent  candidate  for 
mayor,  1899.  He  was  an  able  speaker,  an  ef- 
ficient advocate  of  prison  reform,  and  appears 
to  have  been  moved  chiefly  by  sympathy  with 
the  working  class.  He  wrote:  'Our  Penal  Ma- 
chinery and  Its  Victims,'  'Live  Questions,' 
etc. 


ALTHORP,  Lord.  See  Spewceb- 
ALTHUSIUS,  TohanncB,  German  philoso- 
pher: b.  1557;  d,  16«.  He  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  ethics  and  law  at  Herborn.  He 
wrote  the  first  treatise  on  politics  ever  produced 
in  Germany.  His  system  claimed  that  social 
life  was  based  on  a  contract  express  or  implied 
between  men-  he  was  thus  the  forerunner  of 
Rousseau.  He  claimed  that  all  rights  proceed 
from  the  people  and  was  quite  outspoken 
against  any  usurpation  of  those  rights,  He  in- 
cluded workingmen's  unions  or  combinations 
among  monojwiics  requiring  regulation.  He 
wrote  'Politicia  Methodice  Kgesta'  (Herborn 
1603);  'Jurisprudentife  Romaiwe  Libri'  (ib., 
1588);  "Dicseologicsp  Libri  tres  Totiim'  ct  Uni- 
versum  Jus,  quo  Utimar,  Methodice  Complcc- 
tantcs'  (ib.,  1617).  Consult  Gierke,  Otto,  'Jo- 
hannes Althusivis'    (Breslau  1880). 

ALTIHETRY,  the  art  of  ascertaining  alti- 
tudes geometrically  by  means  of  a  quadrant, 
sextant,  or  theodolite.  The  instrument  so  UseO 
is  then  known  as  an  altimeter. 


ALTISCOPB,  an  instrument  consisting  of 
an  arrangement  of  mirrors  in  a  vertical  frame- 
work, by  means  of  which  a  person  is  enabled 
to  overlook  an  object  ^a  parapet,  for  instance) 
intervening  between  himself  and  whatever  he 
desires  to  see,  the  picture  of  the  latter  being 
reflected  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  mirror, 
where  it  is  seen  by  the  observer. 

ALTITUDE,  in  mathematics,  denotes  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  vertex  of  any  plane 
or  solid  body  above  the  line  or  plane  of  its 
base ;  thus  the  altitude  of  a  triangle  is  meas- 
ured l>y  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  any  one 
of  its  angles  upon  the  base,  or  upon  the  base 

Eroduced;  th;refore  the  same  triangle  may 
ave  different  altitudes,  accordingly  as  we  as- 
sume one  side  or  another  for  its  base.  Again, 
the  altitude  of  a  cone  or  pyramid,  whether 
ri^t  or  oblique,  is  measured  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  from  the  vertex  to  the  plane  of  its 
base.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  other  solids, 
in  astronomy  altitudes  are  measured  or  esti- 
mated by  the  angles  subtended  between  the  ob- 
ject and  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  and  this  al- 
titude may  be  either  true  or  apparent.  The 
apparent  altitude  is  that  which  is  obtained  im- 
mediately from  observation;  and  the  true  alti- 
tude that  which  results  from  correcting  the  ap- 
parent altitude,  by  making  allowance  for 
parallax,  refraction,  etc.  Tlie  altitude  of  a  ter- 
restrial object  is  the  height  of  its  vertex  above 
some  horizontal  plane  assumed  as  a  base. 

ALTITUDE  AND  AZIMUTH  INSTRU- 
UENT.  Altitude,  in  astronomy,  is  the  height 
oi  a  heavenly  body  above  the  horiion,  and  is 
measured,  not  by  linear  distance,  but  by  the 
angle  which  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  tlu 
heavenly  body  makes  with  the  horizontal  liat^ 
or  by  the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  b^ 
tween  the  body  and  the  horizon.  The  aitmuA 
of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  angle  measured  alonK 
the  horizon  between  the  north  or  south  point 
and  th^  point  where  a  circle,  passing  througli 
the  zenitn  and  the  body,  cuts  tue  horizon.  Aa 
altitude  and  azimuth  instrument  consists  ev 
scntially  of  a  vertical  circle  with  its  telescope 
so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  being  turned 
round  horizontally  to  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass. It  thus  differs  from  a  transit  instru- 
ment, which  is  fixed  in  the  meridian.  To  take 
an  allilude  the  telescope  is  directed  toward  the 
body  to  be  observed,  and  the  angle  which  It 
makes  with  the  horizon  is  read  ott  the  gradu- 
ated^ circle.  The  altitude  thus  observed  must 
receive  various  corrections  —  the  chief  being 
for  parallax  and  Refraction  —  in  order  to  get 
the  true  altitude.  The  azimuth  —  derived  from 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  "a  quarter  of  the 
heavens," —  is  usually  measured  westward 
from  the  point  most  remote  from  the  elevated 
pole,  beginning  at  0°  and  returning  to  it  at  36°. 
Thus,  in  northern  latitudes,  where  the  north 
pole  is  elevated,  the  azimuth  is  measured  from 
the  south  point,  so  that  the  east  point,  for  in- 
stance, has  an  azimuth  of  270°. 

ALTON,  al'tdn.  III.,  dty  in  Madison  County, 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and  on  the  CSiicago  k 
Alton,  Cleveland.  Gn,,  C.  &  St.  L.,  C.  B7&  Q., 
C,  P.  ft  St.  L.,  Illinois  Terminal  and  Missouri 
&  Illinois  Bridge  &  Belt  railroads,  about  seven 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  25  miles  north  of  St.  Louis.  Alton  was 
settled  early  in  the  century,  but  was  not  i^ 
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lege,  .  , 

tary  Academy.  Has  14  public  and  three  paro- 
chial schools.  Churches  of  all  denominatioas. 
Alton  hiLS  considerable  river  trade  and  is  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  iarm  products.  Lar^e  man- 
ufactunng  district  producing  bottles,  pig  lead, 
strawboard,  castings,  tools,  cartridges,  stolceis, 
mine  cars,  brick,  sewer  pipe,  oil  products, 
powder,  flour,  meat  products,  stone  and  sand. 
Annua]  value  o!  manufactured  products,  $40,- 
000,000.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
common  council,  elected  every  'wo  years  by  the 
people.  There  are  two  national  and  three  sav- 
ings banks  and  two  daily  newspapers.  In  IS37 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  the  abolitionist,  was  mur- 
dered here.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  1897.  Pop.  (191S)  2S,OO0i  including 
suburbs,  30,000. 

ALTON  LOCKE,  a  story  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  published  in  1S50.  It  was  his  first 
novel,  and  displayed  the  author's  broad  sym- 
pathy for  the  condition  of  the  English  work- 
ing classes.  It  excited  immediate  attention, 
and  was  an  important  factor  in  arousing  the 
upper  classes  to  a  realisation  of  their  respon- 
sibilities toward  the  less  fortunate.  The  ^tru- 
ism of  Locke  and  his  friends,,  Crossthwaite, 
Uackaye,  Lady  Ellerton  and  Eleanor,  forms  an 
admirable  and  inspiring  feature  of  the  book. 

ALTONA,  al't^na,  German^,  a  town  in  the 
Prussian  province  o(  S chles wig- Hols tein,  on 
the  Elbe,  immediately  west  of  Hamburg.  It 
has  spadous  squares  and  streets,  which  are  em- 
bellished by  several  monuments,  notably  the 
memorials  of  the  wars  of  1864  and  1870.  There 
are  fine  municipal  and  judicial  buildings,  a 
dieatre,  a  gymnasium,  technical  schools,  a 
school  of  navigation  and  a  hospital.  It  has 
manufactures  of  tobacco  and  dgars,  of  ma- 
chinery, woolens,  cottons  and  chemicals.'  There 
are  also  extensive  breweries,  tanneries  and  soap 
and  oil  works.     It  has 


commerdal  superior.    Pop.  166,301. 

ALTOONA.  il-too'na.  Pa.,  city  in  Blair 
County,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  118 
miles  east  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  an  elevation  of 
1,182  feet  above  the  sea ;  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  incturesque  mountain  region,  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  For 
many  years  Attoona  has  been  regarded  as  the 
most  typical  of  American  railroad  towns,  for 
here  are  located  the  immense  machine  shops  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  largest  railroad 
shops  in  the  world,  where  over  17,000  workmen 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  repairing  lo- 
comotives, passenger  coaches  and  freight  cars. 
The  normal  output  from  the  shops  is  five  en- 
gines a  week  TTiere  are  also  silk  mills,  planing 
mills,  a  bar  iron  plant,  brick  and  tile  works 
and  other  important  manufactories  of  machin- 
ery, agricultural  implements,  etc.  According  to 
1917  estimate  of  manufactures  there  were  in 
diat  year  70  establishments  of  factory  grade 
employing  19.165  persons,  of  whom  16,^1  were 
wage  earners,  receiving  a  total  of  $20,301,165  in 
wages  and  salaries,  Altoona  is  centrally  situ- 
ated in  a  bituminous  coal  region  and  is  also  the 
business  centre  of  a  considerable  ^ricultural 
region.     The  city  has  an  excellent  school  sys- 


tem, a  fine  hi^  school  and  many  private 
schools.  Among  its  52  churches  are  many 
handsome  buildings.  It  has  three  banks  and 
three  trust  companies  with  ■  combined  capital 
of  over  $1,000,000;  a  public  Hbrary  bnilding  and 
several  hospitals.  The  famous  Horseslioe 
Bend,  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
is  located  near  the  city,  and  Lakemont  Park  b 
a  well-known  pleasure  ground  in  Logan  town- 
ship. The  dty  owns  the  water-works  plant, 
which  was  acquired  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  S680l- 
OOOt  and  upon  which  $97,000  is  expended  an- 
nually. The  dty's  expenses  ;«^egate$565,0W 
yearly,  of  which  amount  about  $<SO,000  is  ex- 
pended for  schools,$50,000  for  the  police  de- 
mrtment  and  $20,000  for  municipal  lightine. 
The  an  was  founded  in  1850  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company.  It  was  first  incor- 
porated as  a  borough  in  1854,  and  chartered  as 
a  dty  in  186&  The  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment was  adopted  in  1914,  During  the  great 
railroad  strike  of  1877  Altoona  was  the  centre 
of  the  disturbed  section  and  troops  were 
ordered  out  to  protect  railroadproperty  here. 
It  is  a  growii^  thriving  d^.  Tbere  are  three 
daily  and  numerous  weekly  newspapers.  Pop. 
(1910)   52,127;   (1916)  60,000. 

ALTOONA,  or  ALLATOONA  PASS,  a 
mountain  pass  m  northern  Georgia,  the  scene 
of  a  sharp  en^gement  between  the  Federal 
troops  unaer  General  Corse  and  the  Confed- 
erates commanded  by  General  French,  on  5 
Oct,  1864.    The  losses  on  each  side  were  about 

ALTO-RELIEVO,  al'ta-rS-ly&'vA  (luL 
'high  relief),  the  term  applied  to  sculMnre 
that  projects  from  the  plane  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-half  the 
outline  of  the  prindpal  figures. 

ALTRICBS,  birds  that  are  hatched  from 
the  eg^  before  they  have  acquired  feathers  or 
the  ability  to  care  for  themsehnes.  Hence 
they  must  remain  in  a  nest  and  be  protected 
ana  fed  by  the  parents.  This  division,  also 
called  NidicoUe,  includes  all  birds  except  those 
known  as  game-birds  and  seafowl. 

ALTRINCHAH,  at'tring-im,  or  AL- 
TRINOHAH  (and  so  pronounced),  England, 
a  town  in  Chesoire,  eight  miles  sotitfawest  of 
Manchester.  Many  residences  arc  occuined  hf 
those  whose  business  is  in  Manchester,  who  are 
attracted  by  the  healthful  climate  and  the  vidn- 
ity  of  Bowdon  Downs  and  Dunham  Massey 
Woods.  Market  gardening  is  carried  on,  large 
quantities  of  fruit  and  dowers  betn^  grown  for 
sale  in  Manchester.  Cabinet-making  is  ^SO 
practised,  and  there  are  saw-mitis,  iron  foun- 
dries and  manufactures  of  cotton,  yarn  bihI 
worsted    Pop.  16,831, 

ALTRUISM,  a  tenn  in  psychology 
and  ethics  to  denote  disposition  and  con- 
duct directed  toward  the  well-bdng  of  others. 
It  is  contrasted  with  egoism,  or  setf-seddng 
disposition  and  conduct.  It  is  essential  to  al- 
truism, as  well  as  to  egoism,  that  the  good  of 
others,  or  of  self,  should  be  consdously  and  in- 
tentionally pursued.  Actions  and  dispositions 
which  are  instinctive,  such  as  maternal  instinct, 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  altruistic,  nor  are 
the  opposite  egoistic.  It  is  only  when  die  «m- 
tdousness  of  self  is  suflidently  developed  in 
the  child  to  give  rise  to  a  contiait  between  self 
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and  the  *ollier'  iatttr),  that  the  consdous  pur- 
suit of  the  interest  of  one  of  them  is  posstble. 
Tliis  is  covered  by  psychologists  by  saying  that 
real  altruism  and  egoism  are  always  'reflK;- 
tive.'  Altruism  is  also  applied  to  tne  type  of 
ethical  theory  which  bases  morality  upon  gen- 
erous or  altruistic  disposition  or  condtict  {in 
the  sense  defined  above). 

ALTSHELBR,   itt'shi-Un   JoKph   Alex- 


American  author  and  journalist: 
'lliree  Springs,  Ky.,  29  April  1862.  He  ; 
ied  at  Vandetbilt  University  and  has  been 


Springs,  Ky.,  29  April  1862.     He  8tud- 
"     detbilt  University  and  has  been  con- 

ith     the     Louisville     Courier-Journal 


ected 
and  the  New  York  World.  His  i 
eb  are  chiefly  on  American  historical  subjects 
and  among  them  are  'The  Sun  of  Saratoga' 
(1897);  'A  Soidier  of  Manhattan'  (1897); 
<Tbc  Last  Rebel>  (1899);  <In  Hostile  Red'' 
(1900);  <ln  Circling  Cfamps'  (1900);  'My 
Captive'  (1902) ;  ^The  Wilderness  RoBd> 
(1901);  'The  Candidate'  (190S);  'The  Forest 
of  Swords'  (1915);  'The  Hosts  of  the  Air> 
(1915);  'The  Gmis  of  Europe'  (1915). 

ALTUS,  OMa.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Jackson  Coun&,  145  miles  southwest  of 
Oklahoma,  on  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Fran^ 
dsco,  the  Kansas  Oty,  Mexico  and  Orient  and 
other  railroads.  It  contains  flour  oil  and 
alfalfa  mills.  Stock  raising  and  truck  farming 
are  important  industries  of  the  surrounding 
district.  The  ci^  owns  the  electric  plant  ana 
the  waterworks.     Pop.  5,200. 

ALTWASSSR,  alt'vas-Sr,  Germany,  town 
in  Silesia,  43  miles  southwest  of  Breslau.  It 
has  factories  for  glass,  porcelain,  machinery, 
cotton-spinning,  iron  foundries  and  coal  mines. 
Pop.  (1910)   f2,144. 

ALUM,  in  chemistry,  a  general  name  for  a 
large  class  of  substances,  wmch  may  be  defined 
as  double  sulphates  or  sdenates,  in  which  one 
of  the  bases  is  aluminum,  chromium,  manga- 
nese, iron,  indium  or  gallium,  and  the  other  is 
sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  caesium,  am- 
monium, silver  or  thallium.  The  alums  all 
crystallize  in  cubes  or  octahedra,  with  24  mole- 
cules of  water,  and  are  all  isomorphous.  so  that 
when  in  solution  together  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated by  crystallization.  In  naming  them  alu- 
minum is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  metals 
present  unless  the  contraiy  is  expressly  indi- 
cated. Thus  'potash  alum*  is  the  alum  whose 
formula  is  aV{SO.).+ K,SO.  +  24H,0.  If 
aluntinum  is  not  present,  the  metal  that  re- 
places it  is  stated;  thus  'iron-sodium  alum'  is 
the  alum  whose  formula  is  Fe.(SOt).+ 
NaiSO.  +  24HjO.  When  selenium  replaces  the 
sulphur  in  one  or  both  of  its  positions,  the 
alum  is  most  clearly  identified  by  giving  its 
formula.  In  addition  to  the  true  alums  a  class 
of  substances  known  as  "pseudo-alums*  ex- 
ists. These  also  crystallize  with  24  molecules  of 
water,  but  they  are  not  isomorphous  with  the 
true  alums.  Mn.(SO.),  +  MgSO.  +  24H.O  is 
an  example  of  thi;  class. 

All  the  alums  arc  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  are  resolved,  at  least  partially, 
into  their  constituents,  by  solution.  It  is  known 
that  in  certain  cases  (in  silver  alum,  for  ex- 
ample) the  separation  is  absolute.  All  of  the 
alums  give  an  acid  reaction  when  in  solution, 
all  have  an  astringent  taste  and  all  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  when  heated. 


sometimes  substituted, 
however,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  which  is  now  obtained  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 
Sodium  alum  is  probably  not  substituted  for 
potash  alum  to  any  great  extent. 

The  alums  are  largely  used  in  the  arts,  es- 
pecially in  dyeing  and  tanning,  and  in  the  puri- 
fication of  water.  Potassium  alum  is  also  used 
with  borax  in  waterproofing  cloth  and  with 
lime  in  preserving  timber;  in  the  size  used  in 
paper  making;  and  as  a  soap  precipitant  in  the 
manufacture  of  glycerine.  Bread  made  from 
flour  containing  a  small  amount  of  alum  is 
said  to  be  very  white,  and  partly  for  this  rea- 
son and  partly  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  substance,  ammonia  aliun  has  been  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  baking-powders. 
This  practice  has  been  condemned  and  pro- 
nounced detrimental  to  health,  however,  by 
nearly  all  the  authorities  who  have  written  on 
the  subject 

Commercial  alum  is  made  from  alum  stone 
(see  Alunite),  from  alum  shale,  or  from 
bauxite  and  cryolite,  generally  by  roasting.  It 
is  also  made  in  greater  purity  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  the  sulphates  ot  alumina  and  potassa 
and  allowing  the  alum  to  crystallize  out.  In 
maldng  ammonia  alum,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  substituted  for  the  potassium  sulphate  (see 
Alunite).  Some  alums  occur  native,  (See 
MENinznx;  TscBSHHiGiTE.)  The  United 
State  census  of  1914  reported  19  establish- 
ments roakiiw  alums,  with  a  total  output  of 
313,712,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,467,969,  an  in- 
crease over  1909  of  37,418,000  pounds,  and 
$445,614,  Of  the  19  establishmeots,  5  were 
located  In  Pennsylvania,  3  each  in  Illinois,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York,  2  in  Michigan  and 
1  each  in  California,  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey.  The  output  comprised  142,438,000 
poimds  reported  as  aluminum  sulphate,  valued 
at  $1,277,836;  23338,000  pounds  of  alum  cake, 
valued  at  $251,186;  42,5^.000  pounds  of  con- 
centrated alum,  valued  at  $4S(),730;  22,629,000 
pounds  of  burnt  alum,  valued  at  £364,656'  12,- 
765,000  pounds  of  potash  alum,  valued  at  $219,- 
968;  13,995,000  pounds  of  soda  alum,  valued  at 
$254,477.  and  55,985,000  pounds  of  other  alums, 
designated  as  porous  alum,  excelsior  aluDL 
pearl  alimi,  ammonium  alum  and  chloride  ot 
alumina,  valued  at  $649,116. 

Alum  Poisoning. —  This  poisoning  may  be 
acute  or  chronic,  the  latter  being  much  more 
common.  In  the  acute  variety,  often  the  result 
of  accidental  drinking  of  a  garbling  solution, 
the  symptoms  are  nausea,  vomiting,  purging, 
cold  clammy  skiiL  small  thready  pulse,  thirst, 
muscular  tremor,  followed  by  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture in  those  that  have  recovered.  The  treat- 
ment pursued  in  the  case  of  alum  poisoning  is 
to  wash  out  the  stomach  and  use  the  white  of 
eggs  as  a  chemical  antidote. 

Alum  being  so  widely  employed  as  a  pre- 
servative, as  a  means  of  clarifying  water  and 
as  an  adulterant  in  baldng-powders,  the  ques- 
tion of  chronic  alum  poisoning  becomes  of 
Eat  importance.  The  symptoms  that  have 
n  most  frequently  observed  in  such  poison- 
ing are  disturbances  of  digestion  and  consti- 
pation.   The  question  as  to  its  harmful  action 
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>uld 

ALUMBAGH,  a  domain  in  India  formerly 
belonging  to  one  of  the  princes  of  Oudh,  about 
four  miles  south  of  Lucknow,  near  ihc  road 
to  Cawnporc.  It  comprised  a  beautiful  palace, 
a  mosque,  a  temple  and  other  buildings  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden,  all  in  the  centre  of  a 
magniliccnt  park  enclosed  by  a  loEty  wall  with 
turrets  at  each  angle.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  this  place  was  occupied  by  the 
revolted  Sepoys  and  converted  into  a  fort  On 
23  Sept.  1857  it  was  captured  hy  the  British, 
then  on  their  v/Ay  to  relieve  Lucknow.  Leav- 
ing a  garrison  of  300  European  troops,  to- 
gether with  the  sick  and  wounded  and  about 
4,000  native  camp-followers,  the  main  body, 
under  Outram,  Havelock  and  Neil,  pushed  on 
to  Lucknow.  These  generals  were  unable  to 
send  reinforcements,  but  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber the  place  was  reUevcd  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell. The  latter  left  Sir  James  Outram,  with 
a  force  of  3,500  men,  to  hold  the  Alumbagh,  a 
task  which  he  successfully  accomplished, 
though  repeatedly  attacked  W  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  rebels.  In  March  1858  the 
garrison  was  finally  relieved.  At  the  foot  of 
a  tree  within  the  grounds  Sir  Henry  Havelock 
was  buried. 

ALUMINA  (A],0.).  the  only  oxide  of  the 
metal  aluminum.  As  found  native,  crystallized, 
it  is  only  second  to  the  diamond  in  hardness. 
The  transparent  varieties  are  the  sapphire  and 
ruby,  the  opaque  are  corundum  and  emery,  only 
the  corundum  being  pure.  In  combination  with 
silica  it  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distribtited 
of  substances,  ranking  in  this  respect  neixt  to 
oxygen  and  silicon.  It  enters  in  large  quantity 
into  the  composition  of  granites,  traps,  states, 
schists,  clays,  loams  and  other  rocks.  The  hy- 
drated  oxide,  AliOi.HiO.  occurs  as  disapore, 
and  with  ferric  oxide  as  bauxite.  Various 
aluminales  occur  in  certain  gems,  as  in  spinel 
and  chrysoberyl.  Alumina  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  a  solution  of  ammonium  hydrate  to 
purify  alum  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  water, 
thoroughly  washing  the  very  gelatinous  precip- 
itate formed,  and  then  dr}dng  it  carefully.  It 
maji  also  be  prepared  by  igniting  powdered  al- 
lunmum  in  air  or  oxygen.  Alumina  is  a  white 
powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  infusible 
except  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  is  the 
basis  of  porcelain,  pottery,  bricks  and  crucibles ; 
and  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oil  and  coloring 
matter,  which  causes  it  lo  be  employed  in  the 
state  of  clays  as  a  cleansing  powder,  and  in  a 
state  of  purity  in  the  preparation  of  the  colors 
called  lakes,  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  It 
combines  with  the  acids,  and  forms  numerous 
salts,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  sul- 
phate (see  Alum)  and  the  acetate.  The  latter 
salt  is  formed  hy  digesting  strong  acetic  acid 
(vinegar)  with  the  newly  precipitated  earth ;  but 
for  the  use  of  the  manufacturer,  hy  decompos- 
ing alum  with  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead), 
or  more  economically  with  acetate  of  lime,  a 
gallon  of  which,  of  the  specific  gravity,  l.OSO.  is 
employed  for  every  2ii  pounds  of  alum.  The 
sulphate  of  calcium  formed  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  acetate  of  aluminum  remains  in  solu- 
tion wth  an  excess  of  alum,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  its  decomposition.  It  is  of  ex- 
tensive use  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing,  as  a 


mordant,  a^d  is  empkved  in  the  place  of  alum, 
to  which  it  is-  generally  preferred. 

ALUHINITB,  a  mineral  having  the  com- 
position of  a  hydrous  alimiinum  sulphate  AlaOi. 
S0>.9H,O,  occurring  in  white  reniform  con- 
cretions in  beds  of  clay  in  Germany,  England 
and  other  European  countries.  It  is  opaoue,  of 
earthy  lustre  and-fracture,  and  is  sift  and  light. 

ALUMINO-THKRMICS.  a  term  designed 
to  embrace  the  processes  of  reduction  of  metals 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  intense  affinity  for 
earthy  lustre  and  fracture,  and  is  soft  and  tight 
temperatures. 

The  principal  industrial  applications  of  these 
processes  are:  (1)  The  welcfing  of  iron  and 
steel  in  place  as  in  the  uniting  of  railroad  rails, 
and  in  repairing  broken  shafting  and  the  like; 
(2)  the  production  of  pure  metals  and  alloys 
free  from  carbon,  nitrogen  and  other  common 
impurities;  (3)  m  foundry  practice  for  re- 
viving or  increasing  the  temperature  of  molten 
iron  or  steel  in  the  ladle  before  pouring;  (4)  in 
the  manufacture  of  small  castings  and  repairing 
flaws  in  large  ones;  (5)  in  surface  softening 
of  ha rdcnea  steel  to  permit  tooling  or  boring 
and  the  cutting  of  large  openings. 

In  the  welding  process  the  aluminum  is  re- 
duced to  a  powder  or  granulated  and  mixed 
with  a  metallic  oxide,  in  most  cases  the  oxide 
of  iron.  This  mixture  has  been  given  the  com- 
mercial name  "thermit" 

The  chemical  reaction,  which  consists  in 
oxidizing  the  finely  divided  aluminum,  is  started 
by  producing  the  high  temperature  necessary 
at  only  one  point  in  the  thermit  This  is  ac- 
complished by  a  priming  powder  composed 
preferably  of  metallic  ma^esium  and  barium 
peroxide.  The  primer  is  ignited  by  a  fiercely 
burning  storm  match  or  by  touching  it  with  a 
red-hot  iron  rod.  The  reaction  then  spreads 
spontaneously  and  with  great  rapidity  and  with 
considerable  violence.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
entire  mass  is  a  white-hot  fluid  at  a  temperature 
estimated  to  be  about  5400°  F, 

In  the  crucible  after  the  reaction  there  are 
two  layers.  The  bottom  one  is  pure  metal  of 
equal  weight  to.  but  occupying  only  one-third 
of  the  space  ot,  the  top  layer,  which  is  now 
oxide  of  aluminum,  so-called  corundum. 

The  most  commonly  employed  of  the  weld- 
ing processes  is  the  one  by  which  a  continuous 
rail  —  a  desideratum  in  modern  trolley-road 
construction  —  is  simply,  cheaply  and  effectively 
obtained.  The  marked  advantage  enjoyed  by 
this  system  is  the  freedom  from  bulky  equip- 
ment ;  a  crucible,  a  mold  box  and,  in  instances 
where  a  complete  butt  weld  of  ihe  head  of  the 
rail  is  desired,  a  rail-clamp  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. All  these  materials,  including  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  thermit,  can  easily  be  moved 
on  a  band  truck.  Each  weld,  according  to  the 
section,  requires  from  15  to  20  pounds  of  ther- 
mit, and  the  metal  welded  around  the  joint 
will  only  weigh,  therefore,  from  8  to  10  pounds. 

The  thermit  reaction  takes  place  in  a  crucible 
which  rests  on  a  simple  iron  stand  that  can  be 
attached  to  the  rails  or  rail-clamps  where  such 
are  used.  The  crucible  consists  of  a  sheet-iron 
mantle  lined  with  magnesia  or  corundum  slag, 
which  is  tamped  round  a  sheet-iron  conus  sus- 
pended in  its  middle.  The  bottom  is  formed 
by  a  hard  magnesia  stone  provided  with  a  re- 
placeable outlet  which  will  stand  9  o     '" 
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pended  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  the  lower  end  of 
which  projects  below  the  base  of  the  crucible. 
This  is  driven  up  by  a  blow  and  so  "taps'  the 
crucible.  The  heal  of  the  thermic  reaction 
might  in  spile  of  the  asbestos  washers  burst 
through  the  plug_ging  material.  To  prevent  this 
the  metal  disk  is  further  covered  by  a  layer 
of  magnesia  sand. 

The  mold  is  made  according  to  a  special 
design  for  each  section.  Its  two  parts,  one 
on  each  side,  exactly  fit  and  firmly  enclose 
the  rail.  It  must  be  dry  and  porous.  On  a 
targe  scale  molds  are  made  by  rnauufacturcrs 
of  refractory  earthenware  or  by  railway  lines, 
according  to  their  requirements,  in  their  own 
shops,  by  tamping  an  ordinary  mixture  of  loam 
ana  sand  in  equal  parts  into  a  shect-iron  case 
placed  over  the  model.  This  sand  mold  must 
be  dried  during  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  212°  F.  Before  placing  the 
mold  round  the  joint,  the  rail  ends  are  cleaned 
of  dirt  and  rust  with  a  wire  brush  and  warmed 
with  a  gasoline  torch.  In  case  the  tops  of  the 
rails  are  to  be  butl-wclded  the  sections  must 
be  filed.  The  thermit  is  then  poured  into  the 
crucible  from  bags  containing,  the  necessary 
amount  for  each  section.  After  the  charge  in 
the  crucible  has  been  ignited  in  the  usual  way 
the  reaction  takes  its  course  and  the  crucible 
is  tapped  to  allow  the  liquid  steel  to  flow 
into  the  mold.  The  great  heat  of  the  liquid 
thermit  steel  literally  melts  and  amalgamates 
the  ends  of  the  rails  projecting  into  the  molds, 
making  them  as  one,  so  that  when  cool  it  leaves 
a  contmuous  rail.  The  joint  is  stronger  than 
an  equal  section  of  the  rail,  from  the  fact 
that  a  shoe  or  collar  of  metal  is  cast  around 
the  rail  at  the  joint. 

It  bas  been  found  that  there  are  no  changes 
in  the  composition  or  temper  of  the  steel  in 
the  rail  and  it  is  left  just  as  it  was,  except 
that  the  ends  are  melted  ic^ether  up  to,  and 
generally  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the  tread 
of  the  rail,  and  that  a  shght  longitudinal  expan- 
sion has  taken  place. 

The  so-called  third  rail  is  also  welded  by 
this  means. 

Steel  girders  for  construction  woric  can, 
of  course,  be  welded  in  the  same  way  as  rails. 
Practically  the  same  process  is  used  in  butt- 
welding  pipe  up  to  six  inches  diameter.  In 
making  marine  and  other  laive  repairs  thermit 
welding  has  proved  invaluable,  the  mold  being 
made  and  the  work  done  in  place,  without  re- 
moval to  a  foundry.  In  (his  way  the  broken 
crank  shafts  or  rudder  and  stem  posts  of  great 
steamships  have  been  welded  in  a  few  hours. 
Among  the  pure  metals  produced  by  the 
alumi no-genetic  reaction  may  be  mentioned  in 
the  first  instance  chromium  free  of  carbon.  It 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  particular  quali- 
ties of  chromium  sieel  with  a  limited  percentage 
of  carbon,  and  nowadays  hardly  any  high-speed 
tool  steel  is  made  without  it.  Pure  manganese 
also  produced  by  this  process  finds  employment 
in  copi)er  and  mckel  manufacture,  and,  further- 
more, in  the  production  of  particular  sorts  of 
manganese  steel  of  great  strength  and  great 
elastici^  with  12  to   14  per  cr-'  


used  particularly  for  bolts  of  machinery  ex- 
posed to  great  strains.  Pure  molybdenum  and 
ferro-vanadium  have  also  lately  been  ^ut  on 
the  market.  Ferro- titanium  has  been  in  use 
with  a  number  of  steel  works  for  quite  a 
considerable  time,  to  deoxidize  the  steel  and 
remove  nitrogen.  It  also  gathers  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  and  imparls  density,  toughness  and 
strength.  In  addition  to  the  pure  metals  several 
of  their  alloys  are  produced  in  exceptionally 
pure  form  by  the  a lumi no- thermic  processes. 

In  foundry  practice  the  thermit  is  plunged 
to  the  bottom  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  pour- 
ing ladle  or  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  metal 
in  the  riser.  In  making  small  castings  required 
quickly  the  thermit  is  ignited  in  a  flat-bottom 
crucible  and  in  30  seconds  can  be  poured  into 
the  mold.  Where  more  than  10  pounds  of 
thermit  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  add  10  per 
cent  of  clean  steel  punchings  or  rivets  to  the 
thermit  to  modify  the  intensity  of  the  reaction. 
A  further  addition  of  1  per  cent  of  metallic 
man^nese  and  1  per  cent  of  nickel  thermit 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  casting.  In  the 
replacing  of  parts  broken  off  the  desired  form 
is  modeled  on  lo  the  work  with  yellow  wax 
and  the  molding  loam  packed  around  it.  The 
wax  melts  away  when  the  work  ts  heated 
preparatory  to  the  pouring  of  the  thermit  steel. 

In  the  use  of  thermit  for  locally  softening 
armor  plate  and  other  hardened  steel  the 
powder  is  heaped  within  a  confining  ring  and 
Ignited.  The  heat  generated  is  sufficient  to 
affect  the  metal  to  a  depth  of  two  inches.  From 
30  to  40  pound?  of  thermit  are  required  to  tfie 
square  foot. 

Analyses  of  thermit  steel  show  an  average 
of  carbon,  ,05  to  .1  per  cent ;  manganese,  ,08 
to  .1  per  cent;  silicon,  ,09  to  2  per  cent;  sul- 
phtir,  ,03  to  .04_per  cent;  phosphorus,  .04  to  ,05 
per  cent.;  alumini:m,  .07  to  ,18  per  cent. 

The  quarterly  magazine  Reactions  is  de- 
voted to  the  alumino-lhermic  industry.  Con- 
siderable work  of  this  kind  has  already  been 
done  in  Germany. 

ALUMINUM,  or  ALUMINIUM  the  most 
abundant  of  all  metallic  elements  in  the  earth's 
crust,  and  ranking  third  among  all  the  known 
elementary  snbstances,  following  the  non-metals 
oxygen  and  silicon.  It  is  a  large  constituent  of 
all  common  rocks,  excepting  only  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  — the  sandstones  and  limestones 
—  and  forms  gbout  15  per  cent  of  the  solid 
substance  of  the  world.  Aluminum  is  never 
found  native,  but  in  the  form  of  ojiide,  fluoride, 
phosphate,  silicate,  sulphate,  etc.  Its  most  im- 
portant ore,  and  that  from  which  the  whole 
commercial  supply  is  produced,  is  known  as 
bauxite  (q.v,).  This  mineral  is  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  aluminum,  containing  when  pure,  74 
per  cent  of  alumina  —  39  per  cent  of  the  metal. 
As  it  comes  from  the  mines,  bauxite  is  a  mix- 
ture, containing  not  more  than  SO  to  60  per 
cent  of  alumina.  For  several  years  the  State 
of  Arkansas  has  produced  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  bauxite  mined  in  the  United  States, 
the  remainder  being  supplied  by  Alabama, 
Georpia  and  Tennessee.  The  Tennessee  prod- 
uct, however,  being  of  especially  high  grade, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  chemical 
salts  of  aluminum,  and  very  little,  if  any, 
reaches  the  furnaces  which  produce  the  metallic 
aluminunt. 
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Practically  all  the  metal  produced  in  ihr 
United  States  is  obtained  by  the  Hall  process. 
Alumina  is  first  prepared  by  the  Bayer  process. 
Bauxite,  very  finely  ground,  is  digested  with 
caustic  soda  under  steam  pressure  of  70  to  80 
pounds,  sodium  aluminaEe  being  formed.  This 
solution  is  filtered,  diluted  and  run  into  tanks 
where  it  is  agitated  wilh  freshly  precipitated 
alumina.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  alumina 
present  is  thrown  down.  This  is  washed  free 
of  sodium  and  the  moisture  evaporated.  When 
dry,  it  is  charged  into  an  iron  tank  lined  with 
carbon,  containing  a  fused  bath  of  cryolite, 
with  some  other  admixtures,  such  as  Huorite 
of  sodium  and  fluorite  of  calcium,  or  similar 
ingredients,  the  nature  of  which  is  guarded  aa 
a  trade  secret.  Above  the  vat  are  suspended  a 
series  of  carbon  anodes  which  may  be  lowered 
into  the  bath.  The  alumina  being  stirred  into 
the  fused  cryolite,  the  anodes  are  lowered  and 
the  current  turned  on.  The  alumina  is  de- 
composed and  the  metallic  aluminum  collects 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bath  and  is  drawn  off  from 
time  to  time.  The  bath  remains  unaltered,  and 
as  the  dissolved  alumina  is  exhausted,  more  is 
stirred  in,  and  the  operation  continues  as  long 
as  the  current  is  provided.  The  most  scrupu- 
lous care  is  taken  that  the  materials  used  shall 
be  free  from  silica  and  sodium.  The  first 
reduces  resistance  to  corrosion,  and  the  second 
produces  a  yellowish  coating  particularly  ob- 
jectionable m  aluminum  cooking  utensils- 
Plants  for  the  economical  production  of  alu- 
minum have  to  be  very  large.  The  metal  can- 
not be  produced  cheaply  on  a  small  scale. 

Chanic  tens  tic  B  and  Properties. —  As  found 
in  the  market,  aluminum  varies  from  98  per 
cent  to  99.75  per  cent  pure,  the  impurities  bemg 
chiefly  iron,  silicon,  copper  and  sometimes 
sodium.  It  is  grayish  white  in  color  with  a 
bluish  cast,  quite  distinct  from  silver,  nickel  and 
tin.  It  has  a  satin}'  lustre  and  is  practically 
unaffected  by  pure  air,  though  in  regions  where 
the  atmosphere  is  permeated  with  mixed  gases 
from  factory  chimneys,  sheet  aluminum  soon 
becomes  perforated  and  eventually  tails  to 
powder.  Owing  to  its  great  affirmity  for  oxygen, 
altiminum  is  almost  instantly  covered  with  a 
very  thin  pellicle  of  oxide  which  acts  as  a 
protection  to  the  metal  beneath.  In  hardness 
It  closely  resembles  silver,  and  this  may  be 
considerably  increased  by  working.  In  elas- 
ticity it  compares  wttti  copper  ae  three  to  four. 
Its  thermal  conductivity  is  very  high,  exceeded 
only  by  copper,  and  being  double  that  of  tin 
and  three  times  that  of  iron.  Its  electrical 
conductivity  is  61  per  cent  that  of  copper,  so 
that  wire  to  carry  an  equal  charge  must  be 
64  per  cent  larger  in  sectional  area;  that  is, 
28  per  cent  greater  in  diameter.  Aluminum  is 
sonorous  to  a  high  degree,  and  this  quality  is 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  or 
German  silver.  Aluminum  is  extremely  ductile, 
and  may  be  drawn  into  wire  1/250  of  an  inch 
ill  diameter,  which  has  about  half  the  strength 
of  copper  wire  of  the  same  siie.  In  malleabil-. 
ity,  aluminum  ranks  next  to  gold.  It  may  be 
rolled  into  sheets  17/10,000  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  these  may  be  hammered  into  foil 
1/10,000  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Its  tensile 
strength  is  ordinarily  from  6.5  to  lS.5  tons 
per  square  inch,  with  a  top  limit  for  selected 
specimens  of  29  tons.     Weight  for  weight  it 


has  A  tensile  strength  equal  to  that  of  80,000 
pound  steel.  Thus  the  weight  of  steel  in  an 
e^t-inch  girder  would  make  a  15-inch  girder 
of  aluminum,  which  would  carry  80  per  cent 
more  than  the  steel.  Aluminum  is  non-magnetic 
and  therefore  exceedingly  useful  in  much  elec- 
trical work.  Like  lead,  aluminum  has  the 
property  of  exlrudabiliy,  and  when  warm  may 
he  pressed  into  a  mold  of  any  shape  through 
a  small  opening.  If  the  mold  is  of  polished 
steel  the  aluminum  will  have  a  surface  as  per- 
fect as  if  machined.  By  virtue  of  this  quality 
it  may  be  pressed  into  continuous  bars  and 
tubing  of  any  length,  and  into  engineering 
shapes  of  great  strength,  fancy  moldings,  cor- 
nices, etc  This  property  is  also  possessed  by 
some  of  its  hard  alloys.  Its  atomic  weight  is 
27;  its  atomic  volume,  10.1;  its  specific  gravity 
is  2.56,  which  is  increased  by  rolling  to  2.67; 
its  specific  heat  ranges  from  0.2120  to  0.2185. 
Its  melting  point  is  1215'  F.  In  fusing  it 
expands  about  5  per  cent  and  its  specific  gravity 
falls  to  2.54.  Above  1300°  F.  the  metal  ■bums'; 
that  is,  it  unites  very  rapidly  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air. 

Aluminum  is  not  affected  by  organic  acids, 
and  resists  well  cold  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
but  dissolves  speedily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
alkalis  readily  decompose  it.  As  compared 
with  other  metbis,  for  a  given  ^uge  of  plate, 
one  ton  of  aluminum  is  equal  in  area  to  2.7 
tons  of  tin,  2.88  tons  of  iron,  3.33  tons  of 
copper  and  4.22  tons  of  lead.  One  pound  of 
sheet  aluminum  of  any  thickness  will  cover 
3'/b  rimes  the  area  covered  by  a  sheet  of  brass 
of  the  same  thickness.  Compared  with  copper, 
aluminum  sheets  are  25  to  50  per  cent  cheaper 
for  the  same  area,  66  per  cent  lighter  and  in 
many   cases  much  more   durable. 

Alloys. —  Aluminum  forms  allov5  readily 
with  all  the  common  metals  except  lead.  The 
alloys  which  have  been  found  more  or  less 
useful  have  been  combinations  of  aluminum 
wilh  copper,  chromium,  tungsten,  titanium, 
molybdenum,  linc,  bismuth,  mckel.  cadmium, 
magnesium,  manganese,  tin  or  antimony,— all 
of  these  alloys  being  distinctly  harder  than 
pure  aluminum.  A  small  percentage  of  man- 
ganese adds  ductility  to  these  alloys  without 
reducing  their  strength.  The  copper-aluminura 
alloys,  containing  10  to  11  per  cent  of  aluminum, 
are  known  as  aluminum-oronie.  These  alloys 
are  not  corroded  by  sea  water,  making  them  of 
special  value  for  marine  fittings.  (See  Bbons^). 
When  aluminum  is  alloyed  with  7  to  10  per 
cent  of  copper,  a  tough  metal  results;  it  is 
especially^  useful  in  automobile  parts  and  other 
construction  forms  which  are  subjected  to  sud- 
den and  severe  shocks.  The  zinc-aluminum 
alloys  yield  a  metal  eminently  adapted  for 
forging,  being  tough  and  flowmg  well  under 
dies.  Some  of  the  linc-aluminum  alloys  are 
but  little  heavier  than  pure  aluminum,  are  as 
bronze,  and  machine  as  readily  as  brass. 
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hey  are  very  extensively  used  in  maldng  mo- 
tor casings  for  automobiles  and  aircraft.  With 
iron,  aluminum  combines  in  all  proportions, 
but  the  alloys  of  most  value  are  those  widi 
very  small  percentages  of  aluminum.  This  is 
true  especially  of  steel,  to  which  the  usual 
addition  of  aluminum  is  from  two  ounces  to 
12  ounces  per  ton.  In  this  quantity  the  alu- 
minum is  essentially  a  deoxidizer,  and  while 
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increasJDK  the  steel  in  tensile  strength,  its  chief 
effect  is  to  produce  smoother  and  more  homo- 
Keneous  ingots.  With  cast  iron  the  addition 
of  aluminum  is  from  one  to  two  pounds  per 
ton,  lessening  the  tendenc_y  to  chill,  causing  it 
to  flow  smoothly  and  giving  it  a  closer  grain. 
In  wrought  iron,  alimiinum  increases  the  tensile 
Strength  30  per  cent  and  renders  the  iron  more 
fluid  at  2200°  F.  than  al  3500°  without  it. 
With  2  to  10  per  cent  of  magnesium,  aluminum 
forms  an  alloy  lighter  even  than  its  normal 
weight.  This  alloy  goes  by  the  name  of  m^- 
tialium  and  is  equal  in  strength  and  workabil- 
ity to  good  brass.  With  1  to  15  per  cent  of  tin 
a.  series  of  strong  and  rigid  alloys  is  produced, 
suitable  for  heavy  castings.  Aluminum -tungs- 
ten and  aluminum-nickel  make  good  rolling 
metal  for  sheet  forms.  Alloys  of  aluminum 
with  3  to  4  per  cent  of  copper  or  with  2  to  S 
per  cent  of  nickel  are  alsg  very  largely  used 
for  rolling  into  sheets.  All  brass  is  improved 
by  the  addition  of  small  percentages  of  alumi- 
num, a  2-per  cent  addition  doubling  its  tenacity. 
Aluminum  has  the  effect  generally  of  lowering 
the  melting  point  of  the  alloy.  Added  to  gold 
in  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent,  the  resulting 
alloy  is  known  as  'green  gold.*  Five  per  cent 
of  aluminum  will  (iiiench  the  color  of  the  .gold, 
yielding  a  white  metal.  With  silicon  aluminum 
combines  in  all  proportions,  but  these  alloys 
are  brittle  and  are  not  permanent.  With  plati- 
num and  cadmium  it  forms  fusible  metals 
(q.v.).  An  alloy  consisting  of  96  parts  alumi- 
num,  three  parts  copper  and  one  part  of  maj^ 
nesium  is  known  commercially  as  •duralumin^' 
It  has  been  used  extensively  in  making  shells, 
helmets,  grenades  and  camp  equipment  during 
the  European  War. 

Welding  and  Plating.— The  great  difficulty 
of  soldering  aluminum  has  been  overcome  by 
the  process  of  autogenous  welding  and  thus 
the  making  of  tanks  and  vessels  of  the  latest 
siies  has  become  practicable.  In  this  welding 
process  the  sheets  of  aluminum  are  lapped,  and 
a  pure  aluminum  wire  laid  between,  with  a  flux, 
generally  a  mixture  of  fluorides  of  the  alkalis. 
The  heat  used  may  be  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame, 
the  OKy-acetyiene  torch  or  even  the  air-acety- 
lene flame.  Aluminum  is  successfully  plated 
with  other  metals  by  first  plating  it  with  tine 
upon  which  the  other  metals  are  then  deposited 
in  an  electrolytic  bath. 

Umb. —  The  uses  of  aluminum  are  almost 
■without  number.  More  than  250  articles  are 
made  from  the  pure  metal  and  nearly  as  many 
more  from  its  alloys,  and  the  list  is  continually 
being  extended.  Among  them  are  aeroplane 
parts,  automobile  parts  and  bodies,  blades  for 
fans,  buttons,  camp  equipment,  chains,  cooking 
utensils,  dental  plates,  foil  for  wrapiring  food 
products  and  confectionery,  gas  and  oil  stoves, 
liair  and  hat  pins,  horseshoes,  frames  for 
mirrors  and  pictures,  penholders,  army  pon- 
toons, optical  goods,  scientific  instrument!, 
stoves  and  stove  pipe,  telephone  fixtures,  tele- 
scope tubes,  trunks  and  traveling  cases  and 
vacuum  cleaners.  In  the  arts  alumintim  has 
replaced  other  metals,  notably  in  the  brewing 
industry.  The  great  fermentation  vats  are 
now  made  of  aluminum  instead  of  copper,  as 
the  former  has  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  yeast,  as  has  the  former.  In  vaVnish 
making  also,  the  use  of  aluminum  kettles 
affords  a  paler  varnish  from  the  ssbk  gums. 
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or  a  varnish  of  the  same  color  from  darker 
gums.  The  resistance  of  alumimim  to  stearic 
and  oleic  adds  makes  it  of  Uie  greatest  value 
in  soap  making.  In  sugar  refiuenes  the  copper 
[uping  is  now  lined  with  aluminum  instead  of 
tin  as  formerly.  In  iron  and  steel  founding 
powdered  aluminum  is  used  to  keep  up  the 
heat  of  molten  metal,  which  it  does  by  uniting 
with  the  oxides  with  great  energy.  This  prop- 
erty of  powdered  aluminum  is  the  basis  of  the 
action  of  thermit  (See  Alumino-thehmics). 
The  powdered  metal  is  used  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  explosive  'ammonal.*  Mixed 
with  ammonium  nitrate  in  varying  proportions 
it  forms  a  series  of  safe  explosives  which  can- 
not be  fired  without  a  detonator,  but  range  in 
power  from  common  black  powder  to  nitro- 
glycerine. These  explosives  are  of  particular 
value  in  mining;  as  the  resulting  gases  are 
entirely  harmless,  bein^  nitrogen,  oxygen  and 
steam.  Powdered  alurnintim  is  used  extensively 
in  the  painters'  trade  as  a  foundation  for 
bronze  powders,  in  which  it  excels  all  other 
metals.  In  electrical  transmission  cables  it  has 
found  a  new  utility,  the  cables  being  drawn  on 
a  steJ  cor^  which  renders  them  strong  enou^ 
to  stand  the  weight  of  long  suspensions  as 
well  as  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  weight 
of  ice  storms. 

Hifltoir,— While  the  fact  that  argillaceous 
earth  concealed  a  new  metal  had  been  known 
for  some  years,  the  first  production  of  metal- 
lic aluminum  was  not  accomplished  until  1824. 
when  Oersted  succeeded  in  malring  it  by  heat- 
ing aluminum  chloride  with  potassium  amalgam. 
In  1827  Wohler  obtained  it  by  a  closely  similar 
method.  In  1SS4  Bunsen  and  Deviile  indepen- 
dentlj;  produced  metallic  aluminum  by  the  elec- 
trolytic process.  The  credit  of  pursuing  the 
problem  of  a  successful  commercial  process 
belongs  to  Deviile,  who  persistently  worked, 
first  at  Javel,  then  at  Nanterre  and  finally  at 
Salindres,  with  the  double  chloride  of  aluminum 
and  sodium  as  his  source.  When  cryolite  was 
discovered,  Messrs.  Dick  and  Smith,  at  the  BUg-_ 

Sstion  of  Dr.  Percy,  made  successful  use  of 
at  mineral  as  a  source  of  metallic  aluminum. 
Deviile  accepted  the  improvement,  but  finding 
the  metal  from  cryolite  quite  impure,  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  crude  material,  adding 
the  cryolite  to  his  own  mixture,  however.  De- 
ville's  process  furnished  the  metal  at  a  cost 
of  $5  a  pound  until  188?,  when  several  inven- 
tions in  other  fields  were  applied  to  the  com- 
mercial production  of  aluminum.  Since  that 
time  the  price  has  steadily  dropped  until  it 
has  reached  its  present  normal  of  about  18  to 
20  cents  a  pound.  The  war  has  had  its  effect 
upon  aluminum  as  well  as  upon  all  other  metals, 
but  with  the  return  of  settled  conditions  lower 
prices  will  again  prevail. 

Production.— The  French  periodical  L'Echo 
del  Mines  estimates  the  potential  production 
of  aluminum  by  the  world^s  existing  plants  as 
follows : 
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Tile  production  of  ahiminnm  in  the  United 
States  in  1916  amounted  to  123,708,000  pounda. 
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In  addition  to  this  output  of  metal,  there  were 
produced  153,860  Ions  of  aluminum  sulphate, 
27,25?  tons  of  alum  and  30,708  tons  o£  alumi- 
num abrasives.  (See  Abrasives).  In  1885  the 
commercial  production  of  aluminum  was  283 
pounds.  From  that  year  to  the  present,  includ- 
ing the  1916  output,  the  total  production  of 
metallic  alununum  in  the  United  States  baa 
been  680,380.500  pounds, 

ALUM-ROOT,  the  name  given  in  the 
United  States  to  two  plants  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  astringency  of  their  roots ;  (1) 
Geranium  maculalum,  or  spotted  cranesbill,  is  a 
native  of  North  America  from  Canada  to 
North  Carolina ;  it  has  an  angular,  downy 
stem,  3-S-parted  leaves  with  deeply  toothed 
lobes,  obovate  entire  petals,  the  filaments 
scarcely  ciliated  at  the  base ;  the  color  of  the 
flowers  is  a  pale  lilac.  It  is  employed  success- 
fully as  a  remedy  in  dysenter};'  among  children; 
the  tincture  is  recommended  in  cases  of  ulcer- 
ated sore  throat,  soreness  of  the  gums,  ete. 
The  plant  contains  large  proportions  of  ^llic 
acid  and  tannin.  (2)  Heuchera  amertcana 
family  (Saxifragacece)  is  a  hairy  plant  with 
rou^  scapes  and  leaves,  the  latter  being  on 
long  petioles,  S-7-lobed,  toothed;  the  calyx  is 
5-eleft,  petals  undivided,  five  stamens ;  the 
Styles  are  remarkably  long.  It  contains  tannin 
and  is  used  in  preparing  a  wash  for  wounds, 

ALUM-SHALE,  a  slaty  rock  of  different 
degrees  of  hardness ;  color  grayish,  bluish  or 
iron-black;  often  assessed  of  a  glossy  or 
shining  lustre.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  clay 
(silicate  of  alumina),  with  variable  proportions 
of  sulphide  of  iron  (iron  pyrites),  lime,  bitu- 
men and  magnesia.  It  is  found  abundantly, 
and  from  it  is  obtained  the  largest  part  of  the 

ALUNITE.  al'6-nit.  a  native  subsulphate 
of  aluminum  and  potassium  having  the  for- 
mula K(A10)i(S0.>.+3H,O,  and  occurring 
both  massive  and  in  rhombohedral  crystals 
resembling  cubes.  It  is  white  with  a  vitreous 
lustre,  with  a  hardness  varying  from  3.5  to  4, 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.6,  It  has  been 
found,  m  the  United  Stales,  in  California  and 
Colorado.  According  to  Dana  it  was  first 
called  "aluminilite.*  a  name  afterward  abbre- 
viated to  the  present  form.  Alum  may  be  ob- 
tained from  it  by  repeated  roasting  and  lixivia- 
tion.     (Also  called  alum-stone  and  alum-rock). 

ALUNNO,  Niccolo  (real  name  Nicol6 
m  LiBEiiATOItE),  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
ISth  century,  the  founder  of  the  Umbrian 
School:  b.  Foltgno  about  1430;  d.  1502. 

ALUNOGEN.  a-HJ'n5-jen.  a  native  hydrous 
sulphate  of  aluminum,  having  the  formula  Ah 
(S0.)>+18H,0.  It  occurs  masMve.  as  an  in- 
crustation in  mines  and  quarries,  and  also  in 
delicate  fibrous  forms.  Its  hardness  varies 
from  l.S  to  2,  and  its  spcdfic  pravily  is  about 
1.7.  It  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  Jackson 
Counh-,  N.  C,  and  near  Silver  Oty,  N.  M. ;  and 
it  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United 
Stales  in  small  amounts. 

ALUREDUS,  an  English  historian:  b. 
about  1100.    See  Alfred  of  Beverley. 

ALVA,  al'va,  or  ALBA,  Ferdinand  Al- 
vares  de  Toledo,  Duke  of,  Spanish  statesman 
and  general:  b.  1508;  d.  Thomar,  12  Jan.  1582. 


He  was  educated  by  his  grandfather,  Frederick 
of  Toledo,  who  instructed  him  in  military  and 
political  science.  He  commanded  under  Charles 
V  in  Hungary,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Tunis  ana  in  the  expeiution  a^nst  Algiers. 
His  cautious  character  and  his  mclination  for 

Klitics  at  first  led  men  to  believe  that  he  had 
t  little  militaiy  talent;  and  his  pride  being 
touched  at  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  wm 
held,  his  genius  was  roused  to  the  performance 
□f  exploits  deserving  remembrance.  He  won 
in  1547  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  a^nst  John 
Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  in  1555  was 
commissioned  to  attack  the  French  in  Italy,  and 
Pope  Paul  IV,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the 
Emperor.  When  Charles  V  resigned  the  gov- 
ernment to  his  son,  Philip  II.  Alva  receivetfthe 
supreme  command  of  the  army  and  conouered 
the  states  of  the  Church  and  frustrated  Uie  ef- 
forts of  the  Freijch.  Philip,  however,  com- 
pelled him  to  contract  an  honorable  peace  with 
the  Pope,  whom  Alva  wished  to  humble.  He 
appeared  in  1559  at  the  French  court  in  order 
to  marry  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  H, 
by  proxy,  for  his  sovereign;  she  had  been  at 
first  destined  for  the  crown  prince,  Don  Carlos. 
About  this  time  the  Netherlands  revolted,  and 
Alva  was  entrusted  with  a  considerable  army 
and  unlimited  power  to  reduce  the  rebellious 
provinces.  Scarcely  bad  Alva  reached  Flan- 
ders at  .the  end  of  August  1567,  when  he  es- 
tablished the  CouncU  of  Blood,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  his  confidant,  Juan  de  Varpas. 
This  tribunal  condemned,  without  discrimina- 
tion, all  those  whose  opinions  were  suspected 
and  whose  riches  excited  their  avaric&  The 
present  and  absent,  the  living  and  the  dead, 
were  subjected  to  trial  and  dieir  property  con- 
fiscated. The  cruelty  of  Alva  was  increased  by 
the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Arem- 
berg,  and  he  caused  the  Counts  of  Egmont  and 
Hoom  to  be  executed  He  afterward  defeated 
the  Count  of  Nassau  on  the  plains  of  Gem- 
mingen.  Soon  after  the  Prince  of  OranKe  ad- 
vanced with  a  powerful  army,  but  was  forced 
to  withdraw  to  Germany.  The  Duke  stained 
his  reputation  as  a  general  by  new  cruellies,  his 
executioners  shedding  more  blood  than  his  sol- 
diers. The  Pope  presented  him  with  a  conse- 
crated hat  and  sword,  a  distinction  previously 
conferred  only  on  princes.  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, however,  still  resisted  his  arms.  A  fleet 
fitted  out  at  his  command  was  annihilated,  and 
he  was  everywhere  met  with  insuperable  cour- 
age. This,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  losing  the 
favor  of  the  Kins,  induced  him  to  request  his 
recall.  Philip  wUlingly  granted  it,  as  he  per- 
ceived that  tne  resistance  of  the  Netherlands 
was  rendered  more  obstinate  by  these  cruelties, 
and  was  desirous  of  trying  milder  measures. 
In  December  1573  Alva  proclaimed  an  amnesty, 
resigned  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Louis 
de  Requesens,  and  left  the  land  in  which  he 
had  executed  IS^OOO  men,  as  he  himself  boasted, 
and  kindled  a  war  that  burned  for  68  years, 
cost  Spain  $800,000,000,  its  finest  troops  and 
seven  of  its  richest  provinces  in  the  Low  Coim- 
tries.  Alva  led  an  army  into  Portugal,  gained 
two  battles  in  three  weeks,  drove  out  Don  An- 
tonio, and  reduced  all  Portugal,  in  1581,  to  sub- 
jection to  his  sovereign.  He  made  himself 
master  of  the  treasures  of  the  capital  and  per- 
mitted his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  suburbs  and 
surrounding  coimtry  with  their  usual  rapaa^ 
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and  cruelty.  It  is  said  of  him  that  dtmnK  60 
years  of  wariare  he  never  lost  a  battle  and  vras 
never  taken  by  surprise. 

ALVA,  Okla.,  citv  and  county- seat  of 
Woods  County,  150  miles  northwest  of  Okla- 
homa City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  the 
Canadian  River,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  railroads.  It  contains  flour  mills, 
broom  factories  and  dairy  establishments,  and 
has  important  interests  in  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  district,  which  produces  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  alfalfa.  It  contains  a  hospital, 
city  hall,  court-house,  library,  opera  house,  two 
modern  school  buildings  and  the  Northwestern 
Slate  Normal  School.  The  waterworks  are 
the  property  of  the  city.     Pop.  3,688. 

ALVARADO,  al'va-ra'da^  Pedro  de,  a 
Spanish  soldier  of  fortune,  the  companion  and 
lieutenant  of  Cortez:  b.  Badajoz  about  1499;  d. 
1541.  He  was  of  good  family,  his  father  being 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James.  In  1518  he 
accompanied  Grijalva  in  a  small  expedition 
sent  by  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  to  ex- 
plore the  American  coast  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  was  obtained  by 
barter,  and  Alvarado  was  despatched  to  Cuba 
with  this  treasure  and  with  a  report  of  the 
regions  which  had  been  explored  When 
Cortez  was  called  away  to  meet  Narvaez,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Velasquez  with  a  superior 
force  to  supersede  him  m  command,  he  left 
the  capital  and  his  royal  captive,  Uontezuma, 
in  Alvarado's  charge,  and  in  1523  was  sent  with 
a  considerable  force  to  reduce  the  tribes  of  In- 
dians in  the  direction  of  Guatemala.  Having 
beaten  off  all  opponents  he  founded  a  city  now 
called  Guatemala  la  Vieia,  and  established  a 
port  on  the  Pacific,  which  he  called  Puerto  de 
la  Posesion.  Embarking  for  Spain,  he  was 
received  with  great  honor  by  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V,  who,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
services,  made  him  governor  of  Guatemala.  He 
shortly  returned  to  America  with  a  numerous 
band  of  knights  and  kinsmen,  and  Guatemala 
speedily  became  a  prosperous  city.  An  at- 
tempt which  he  subsequently  made  on  Quito, 
but  which  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  was 
resented  by  Pizarro  as  an  intrusion  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  command,  and  he  embarked 
a  second  time  for  Spain  to  vindicate  his  con- 
duct to  the  Emperor. 

ALVASADO,  Tomis  Antonio,  Ecuadorean 
clergyman:  b.  Cuenca,  Ecuador,  18  Sept.  1860. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Christian  Brothers  Col- 
lege and  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  tus 
native  city.  While  still  a  student  he  was  ap- 
pointed superior  of  the  seminaiy  and  pro- 
fessor of  grammar,  literature,  Frencli  and 
Latin,  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1886  and  soon  after  was  named  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Azuay.  In  1893  he  was  exiled  for  a  time  by 
the  government  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
law  "El  Patronato.'  He  has  held  official  posi- 
tions as  municipal  councillor  and  commissary 
of  the  Fiscal  Revenue  Commission,  He  was 
twice  elected  deputy  to  the  National  Congress, 
but  each  time  declined  to  serve.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  'Estitica  htcraria.'  'Ortologia  fran- 
ce.sa'  and  'Versificacion  francesa,'  which  are 
used  as  textbooks  in  several  schools;  also  of  a 
number  of  poems,  religious  and  secular.    He  is 


a  frequent  contributor  to  various  ecclesiastical 
periodicals. 

ALVAKEZ,  a'-va'rath,  Don  Josfi.  Spanish 
sculptor:  b.  Priego  1768;  d.  1827.  In  1799 
Charles  IV  gave  him  a  pension  of  12,000  reals 
to  enable  him  to  study  in  Paris  and  Rome.  In 
Paris  he  executed  a  statue  of  Ganymede,  which 
at  once  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
sculptors  of  his  time.  Another  successful  work 
was  a  group  representing  Antilochus  and  t£em- 
non,  which  secured  for  the  artist  the  appoint- 
ment of  court  sculptor. 

ALVARY,  al-va're.  Max,  German  singer: 
b,  Diisseldorf  1858;  d.  1898.  Gifted  with  a 
fine  tenor  voice  and  handsome  presence  he 
speedily  made  a  reputation  in  Germany  in  the 
leading   roles   in    Wagnerian   opera,   and   from 

1885  onward  appeared  also  in  America  and 
England,  His  performances  as  Tristan  and 
Siegfried  aroused  great  enthusiasm, 

ALVENSLEBBN,  al'vi^s-li'ben.  Constan- 
tin  Vou,  German  army  officer :  b.  Elichenbarle- 
ben.  Saxony,  26  Aug,  1809;  d,  Berlin,  28  March 
1892.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
against  Austria  in  1866  and  in  1870  as  com- 
mander of  the  3d  army  corps  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  German  arms  be- 
fore Metz  by  his  resolute  leading,  etiergy  and 
determination. 

ALVERSTONE,  Sir  Richard  Everard 
Webster,  1st  viscount  A,;  British  lord  chief 
justice:  b.  22  Dec.  1842;  d.  IS  Dee.  1915.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  Charterhouse 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1868  te 
was  called  to  the  bar  and  became  Q.  C.  10 
years  after.  He  was  appointed  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  the  Conservative  government  in  June 
1885.  He  was  elected  for  Launccston  in  the 
followinR  month,  and  later  sat  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until 
his  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Except 
under    the    brief    Gladstone    administration    of 

1886  and  the  Gladstone-Roscbery  administra- 
tions of  1892-9S,  Sir  Richard  Webster  was 
Attorney-General  from  1885  to  1900.  In  1893 
he  represented  Great  Britain  in  the  Bering 
Sea  arbitration,  and  live  years  later  he  dis- 
charged the  same  function  in  the  matter  of 
the  boundary  between  British  Guiana  and 
Veneiuela.  In  1900  he  succeeded  Sir  Nathan- 
iel Lindley  as  master  of  the  rolls,  at  the  same 
time  being  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Al- 
verstone.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elevated  to  the  office  of  lord  chief  justice  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Russell  of  Kitlowen.  In 
1903  Lord  Alverstone  presided  over  the  Alaslia 
boundary  tribunal,  and  his  decisions  favoring 
American  claims,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  mountain  boundary,  were  severely  criti- 
cized in  Canada,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
England.  He  resigned  the  office  of  lord  chief 
justice  in  1913  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Rufus 
Isaac  (now  Lord  Reading).  He  published 
'Recollections  of  Bar  and  Bench'   (1914), 

ALVEY,  Richard  Henry,  American  jurist : 
b.  1826;  4  14  Sept,  1905,  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1849;  was  a  member  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Constitutional  Ccmvention ;  chief 
judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  circuit,  and  a  judge 
of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  (1867-83) 
and  chief  justice  (1883-93) ;  became  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  E)ist;ict 
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of  Columbia  m  1893,  and  one  of  the  Veneznela 
boundary  commissioners  in   1896. 

ALVORD,  Benjamin,  American  soldier: 
b.  Rutland,  Vt,  8  Aug.  1813;  d-  17  Oct.  1884. 
Received  a  military  education  at  West  Point 
and  after  serving  in  the  second  Seminole  War 
and  in  the  Mexican  War  also,  was  paymaster 
of  the  department  of  Oregon,  1854-62.  He 
was  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  1862-65, 
retiring  from  the  service  in  1881  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier- general  He  published :  'Tan- 
Kencies  of  Circles  and  of  Spheres'  (1S5S)  ;and 
'The  Interpretation  of  Imaginary  Roots  in 
Questions  of  Maxima  and  Minima'  (I860). 
.  ALVORD,  Henry  Elijah,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Greenfield,  Mass.,  U  March  1844;  d. 
1904.  He  entered  the  army  in  1862  and  had 
risen  to  Uie  rank  of  major  in  1865.  He  was  a 
cavalry_  captain  in  the  regular  army  1866-72, 
and  chief  engineer  on  General'  Sheridan's  staff 
186&-69.  From  1886  to  1888  be  was  professor  of 
aKriculture  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  and  was  president  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  1888-92.  He  was  for  many 
years  prominent  as  an  authority  on  agiicul- 
tural  questions. 

ALWAR,  ul'wQr,  India,  town  and  cajntal 
of  the  Rajput  state  of  same  name,  situated  at 
the  base  of  a  rodn  range  of  quartz  and  slate, 
SO  miles  south  southwest  of  Delhi.  The  Kajah's 
palace  is  of  cubical  form  and  has  its  walls 
^erced  with  numerous  small  windows  and  is 
decorated  with  rude  and  glaring  paintings:  a 
^vilion  of  white  marble,  built  by  the  late  Kao 
Rajah,  near  a  very  deep  tank  which  be  had 
executed,  displays  no  small  degree  of  taste; 
and  there  are  several  Hindu  temples  in  a  style 
imitated    from    Mohammedan 


hangs  the  town,  is  highly  ornamented  and 
serves  the  Rajah  both  as  a  summer  palace  and 
as  an  asylum  in  times  of  danger.  Modem 
buildings  include  the  Lady  Dufferin  hospital 
for  women;  a  hiffh  school  for  young  noblemen, 
and  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches.  Pop. 
41,500. 

ALYTES,  ali-ter,  the  midwife  toad,  first 
discovered  by  P.  Demours  in  1741,  on  the  bor- 
der of  a  small  pond  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
in  the  very  act  of  parturition  which  has  ren- 
dered it  famous.  Alytrs  obslelrieans  is  of  spc- 
dal  interest  as  the  first  known  example  of 
paternal  solicitude  in  Batrachians,  and  although 
many  no  less  wonderful  cases  have  since  been 
revealed  to  us,  it  remains  the  only  one  among 
European  forms. 

ALZOG,  al'tsog,  Johann  Baptist,  German 
theologian:  b.  Ohian,  Silesia,  29  June  1808;  d. 
1  March  1878,  He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Bonn 
and  was  ordained  priest  at  Cologne  in  1834.  He 
was  professor  of  church  history  at  Poscn  1835- 
44  and  at  Freiburg  from  1844  utitil  his  death. 
With  Dollinger  he  was  instrumental  in  con- 
voking the  famous  Munich  assembly  of  Cath- 
olic scholars  in  1863,  He  also  took  part  in  the 
freparatory  work  of  the  Vatican  council.  His 
ame  rests  mainly  on  his  'Manual  of  Univer- 
sal Church  History,*  which  is  generally  ac- 
cepted   as    the    best    exposition    of    Catholic 


its  earliest  extant  edition  at  Saragossa  in  1506. 
Its  author  was  Garci  Rodriguez  or  Ordonei  de 
Montalvo,  governor  of  Medina  del  Campo  in 
Old  Castile,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to 
draw  from  'the  ancient  originals,*  which  have 
since  perished,  a  story  that  might  inspire  Span- 
ish youth  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  noble 
deeds  of  knighthood  Montalvo,  in  expanding 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  Portuguese  model 
from  three  books  to  four,  and  in  adding  a  fifth, 
started  upon  its  career  the  fiction  destined  to 
unfold  in  more  continuations  than  any  other 
known  to  literary  history.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  writer  of  the  Portuguese  original  was  Joao 
de  Lobeira,  a  member  of  the  poetical  circle  of 
King  Denis  of  Portugal  in  the  late  13th  cen- 
tury. Like  others  of  his  coterie,  Lobeira  was 
subject  to  French  iniluence  and  acquainted 
with  legends  of  the  prowess  of  the  kmghts  of 
King  Arthur  and  Charlemagne ;  but  his 
'Amadis*  is  distinguished  from  romances  of 
the  Arthurian  and  Carlovingian  cycles  by  be- 
ing wholly  fictitious,  founded  neither  upon  tra- 
dition nor  upon  histoiy.  Another  Lobeira  of 
the  14th  century  (Vasco,  q.v.)  has  been  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  the  Portuguese  'Ama- 
dis,'  since  its  ascription  to  him  by  a  chronicler 
of  the  ISth  century.  His  claim,  however,  is 
now  no  longer  accepted  by  scholars,  who  at 
most  will  concede  to  him  a  later  manuscript 
version  rumored  to  have  been  lost  in  (he  Lis- 
bon earthquake.  In  any  case,  'Amadis* 
achieved  its  renown,  not  in  the  Portuguese  of 
either  Lobeira,  but  in  the  Spanish  of  Mon- 
talvo, who  probably  had  Castiiian  as  well  as 
Portugnese  versions  tipon  which  to  draw.  If 
the  origin  of  'Amadis'  be  obscure,  its  place 
among  the  monuments  of  literature  is  certain. 
As  Cervantes  declared  in  'Don  Quixote,'  it  u 
*the  best  of  all  books  of  this  kind  that  have 
ever  been  written."  It  is  also,  according  to 
Prof.  F.  M.  Warren,  'our  first  modem 
novel."  The  time  of  the  story  is  "not  lonit 
after  the  Passion  of  our  Lord'j  its  scenes  are 
laid  in  a  mythical  Great  Britain  and  an  im- 
aginai^  Firm  Island  Gaula  signifies  Wales; 
Amadis  of  Gaul  is  a  prince  of  Wales  born  of 
a  secret  amour,  reared  as  a  knight,  and  serving 
devotedly  the  fair  English  princess  Oriana.  For 
her  sake  he  contends  against  monsters  and  en- 
chantments, defends  her  father's  kingdom  from 
an  oppressor,  and  opposes  the  Roman  emperor 
as  rival.  He  wins  a  victory  over  the  emperor, 
whose  suit  is  favored  by  the  lady's  father,  but, 
in  his  hour  of  triumph,  consents  to  spare  the 
latter,  and  at  last  is  formally  united  to  Oriana 
in  marriage.  High  ideals  mark  the  work  — 
pride,  honor,  valor,  love,  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  religion.  It  contains  nothing  of  the  ex- 
travagant code  of  faith  and  honor  which  grew 
up  in  the  Spanish  decadence,  and  eiditbits  com- 
parativelj;  Kttle  of  the  absurdity  so  rfiaraeter- 
istic  of  its  fantastic  continuations.  Of .  such 
continuations  the  first  was  Montalvo's  "Fifth 
Book"  entitled  'The  Deeds  of  Esplandian,' 
its  hero  the  son  of  Amadis  and  Oriana,  Most 
others  followed  the  fortunes  of  some  one  of 
Esplandian's  descendants,  professing  to  be  but 
additional  books  of  the  original  'Amadis.' 
That  original  may  be  read  in  Robert  Souther's 
abridgment  of  its  Elizabethan  translation  by 
Anthony  Munday.  The  English  reader  should 
also  consult  Prof.  F.  M.  Warren's  "His- 
tory of  the  Novel  Previous  to  the  Seventeenth 
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Ceotuty>  (189t).    The  be»t  Spanish  treatment 
of    'Amadis'    is   to   be    found   in    Marcelino 

Men^dez  y  Pelayo's  'Origenes  de  la  novela* 

(190S>. 

Fkai^s  W.  CHARnm, 

Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  LittrO' 
ture,  Univtrtily  of  CincmKali. 
AHADO  DE  CONTRERAS,  Ramdn 
Ruiz,  Spanish  clergyman  and  writer  on  educa- 
tion: b.  Castello  d'  Ampurias,  Catalonia,  Spain, 
14  Jan.  1861.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Barcelona;  practised  law  from 
18S1  to  18S4,  when  he  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
18%  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
teacher  of  humanities,  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
Vemela  Scholaslicate.  He  spent  several  years 
in  literary  work  in  the  interests  of  education 
and  in  traveling  in  Germany,  Elngland  and 
South  America.  In  these  travels  he  made  a 
special  study  of  the  educational  systems  o£ 
Germany,  England,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and 
Chile.  In  1906-10  he  was  associate  editor  of 
Raain  y  Fe,  and  in  1910  became  the  founder  of 
the  review  La  Educacidn  Hispano-Americana, 
He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academia 
Universitaria  Cat61ica  de  Madrid  and  for  a 
time  was  professor  of  higher  pedago^.  He 
has  published  several  works  on  education,  in- 
cluding :  'La  Educaci6n  moral,*  'La  Educa- 
ci6n  mtelectual,'  'La  Educat]6D  religiosa,' 
'Historia  de  la  educaci6n  y  la  Peda^o^a,' 
'Educaciin  femenina '  *Educaci6n  civica,' 
'Didactica  6  el  Arte  de  ensenar,'  'Compendio 
de  Historia  de  Espana,'  'La  I^lesia  y  la  lib- 
ertad  de  enseAanza,*  'La  Historia  de  los 
Papas,'  translated  from  the  German  of  Lud- 
wig  Pastor.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
'Catholic  Encyclopedia*  and  oE  numerous 
articles  on  education  to  Raa6n  y  Fe. 

AMADOR,  a'm^-doT,  Manuel,  the  lat 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama;  b.  1841; 
d.  1909.  He  was  for  many  years  minister  of 
France  in  Panama.  He  was  soldier,  statesman, 
scholar  and  diplomat  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  new  republic  of 
Panama  fq.v,)  He  adopted  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  early  life  and  became  eminent  in 
his  profession.  He  sided  with  the  revolutionist 
party  against  Colombia,  which  achieved  the 
independence  of  Panama.  Elected  President  of 
the  new  republic^  17  Feb.  1904,  he  was  inaugu- 
rated to  hold  pfnce  four  years  and  at  the  ex- 
firation  of  his  term  declined  renominatioii. 
ince  then  the  principal  fortification  of  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been 
named  in  his  honor.  Fort  Amador. 

AMADOU,  am'a-do6,  a  soft  leathery  sub- 
stance obtained  from  certain  fungi,  chiefly 
PolyPorus  fometttarius  and  P.  igniariiu,  which 
are  parasitic  upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  is 
prepared  chiefTy  in  Germany  by  slicing  the 
fungus  and  soaking  the  slices  in  a  solution  of 
saltpeter.  It  is  used  for  tinder  and  in  surgery 
as  a  moxa  or  styptic.  It  is  also  known  as  Ger- 
man tinder  and  punk. 

AMAL,  the  name  of  the  noblest  family 
among  the  Ostrogoths,  and  that  from  which 
nearly  all  their  kings  were  chosen. 

AHALEKITBS,  an  ancient  tribe  in  the 
southeast  of  Palestine,  frequently  mentioned  in 
die  Old  Testament  as  enemies  of  the  Israelites. 


The  name  b  celebrated  in  Arabian  tradition, 
but  the  smements  in  regard  to  them  are  con- 
flicting and  confused  and  almost  worthiest 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  They  appear 
as  a  branch  of  the  Edomites  (Genesis  xxxvi, 
12),  Amalek  being  represented  as  the  son  of 
Eliphai,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  Esau  bjr 
Timina,  a  Horite  woman.  When  the  Israelites 

euroeyed  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  die  Amale- 
tes  are  said  to  have  harassed  them  and  be- 
cause of  this  hostility  it  was  divinely  ordered 
that  their  memory  should  be  blotted  out  (Dent. 
XXV,  I7-19J.  A  victory  by  them  over  Israel  is 
mentioned  (Num.  xix,  45)  and  a  defeat  at 
Raphidin  (Ex.  ivii,  8-16).  The  statements, 
however,  are  obscure  and  the  ^tuation  is  fur- 
ther compUcated  by  the  account  of  Joshua's 
victory  over  the  Amalekites  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula.  According  to  1  Sam,  xv,  Saul  re- 
ceived a  divine  command  to  destroy  the  tribe 
because  of  its  enmity  to  Israel,  and  David  con- 
quered a  marauding  band  of  these  ancient  ene- 
mies of  his  people.  The  spirit  of  hostility  is 
shown  also  in  Balaam's  prophecy  ■Amalek,  fit^t 
of  nations,  his  latter  end  (will  be)  destruction* 
iNum.  xxiv,  20).  Even  in  the  Psalms  (Ixxxiii, 
7)  Amalek  is  cited  as  the  traditional  enemy 
of  Israel;  later  in  the  Book  of  Esther  Haman, 
the  arch-enemy  of  Israel,  is  termed  'the  Aga- 
gite,*  emphasizing  his  descent  from  Amg,  Kitw 
of  the  hated  race,  and  is  Dj>posed  to  Mordecai 
the  Bengatnite.  Consult  Gnmme,  'Mohammed' 
(1904);  Meyer,  Eduard,  'Die  Israeliten  und 
ihre  Nachbarstamme*  (1906)  ;  Noldeke,  'Ueber 
die  Amalekiter>  (Gottingen  1864),  and  Schmidt 
'Messages  of  the  Poets'  (1911). 

AMALFI,  a-mal'fe,  Italy,  town  and  arghi- 
episcopal  see  of  Campania,  in  the  province  of 
Salerno.  It  lies  12  miles  southwest  from  the 
town  of  Salerno,  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  ra- 
vine, in  the  centre  of  splendid  coast  scenery, 
and  is  in  consequence  much  frequented  by 
tourists.  It  contains  a  splendid  cathedral  of 
the  11th  century  and  a  Capuchin  monastery 
(now  used  as  a  hotel)  with  fine  cloisters.  In 
the  9th  century  it  had  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  East  and  was  then  an  independent  republic, 
with  a  population  of  some  70,000.  In  1343  a 
large  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  in- 
undation and  its  harbor  is  now  of  little  import- 
ance. Its  industries,  too,  have  declined,  and 
the  paper  manufacture  has  lost  ground  since 
1861.    Pop.  (1911)  6,681. 

AMALGAM,  an  alloy  in  which  mercury  is 
an  important  constituent.  Silver  and  gold 
amalgams  occur  in  nature  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  most  of  the  amalgams  are  of  artificial 
origin.  Four  general  methods  of  forming  them 
may  be  noted:  (1)  By  direct  contact  of  mer- 
cniy  with  the  metal  to  be  amalgamated.  Amal- 
gams of  antimony,  arsenic,  btsmudi,  cadmium, 
gold,  lead,  magnesium,  potassium,  silver, 
sodium,  tellurium,  thorium,  tin  and  dnc  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way.  The  different  elements 
mentioned  combine  with  the  mercury  with  va- 
rying manifestations  of  affinity,  the  amalgama- 
tion of  sodium  being  attended  with  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  and  light,  while  in  the  case  of 
zinc  it  is  often  necessary  to  bring  the  line  and 
mercury  together  in  the  presence  of  dilute  acid 
before  they  will  combine  evenly  and  smoothly. 
(2)  By  immersing  the  metal  to  be  amalgamated 
in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  mercury.     Copeer, 
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^Id,  platinum  and  silver  can  be  amalgamated 
in  this  way.  (3)  By  reversing  the  process  last 
described  and  brin^nK  mercury  in  contact  with 
a  salt  of  the  metal  whose  amalgam  is  desired. 
The  mercuiy,  in  certain  cases,  will  partially  re- 
place the  metal  in  solution,  the  portion  so  re- 
placed combining  with  the  mercury  with  the 
production  of  the  desired  amalgam.  A  val- 
uable modification  of  this  method  consists  in 
substituting  for  the  metallic  mercury  an  amal' 
gam  of  zinc  or  of  sodium,  the  zinc  or  sodium 
changing  places  with  the  metal  in  solution. 
Amalgams  of  bismuth,  calcium,  chromium, 
iridium,  iron,  magnesium,  manganese,  osmitmi, 
palladium  and  strontium  may  oe  prepared  by 
the  use  of  sodium  amalgam.  (4)  By  electrol- 
ysis, the  metal  whose  amalgam  is  desired  be- 
ing used  as  the  cathode  in  a  solution  of  a  mer- 
curial salt.  (The  cathode  may  also  be  metallic 
mercury,  and  the  electrolyte  a  salt  of  the  metal 
whose  amalgam  is  desired).  This  process  is  in 
commercial  use  for  the  production  of  sodium 
hydrate,  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  (com' 
mon  salt)  being  electrolyzed  with  a  mercury 
cathode.  The  cathode  absorbs  the  sodium  with 
the  formation  of  sodium  amalgam,  which  is 
subsequently  decomposed  by  contact  with 
water.  In  practice  the  process  is  continuous,  a 
part  of  the  mercury  cathode  being  ekposed  to 
the  electrolytic  bath,  while  another  part  is  si- 
multaneously   exposed   to    the    action    of    the 

In  the  formation  of  amalgams  there  is  usu- 
ally but  little  thermal  effect.  In  the  case  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  however,  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat  is  evolved;  and  in 
the  formal'on  of  amalgams  of  bismuth,  lead 
and  tin,  heat  is  ah-sorbea. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  view  that  many  amalgams  contain  definite 
compounds  of  mercury  and  the  other  con- 
stituent metals.  Thus  when  certain  amalgams 
are  heated  (say)  to  the  boiling  point  of  sul- 
phur, the  excess  of  mercury  present  appears  to 
be  volatilized,  so  as  to  leave  a  body  behmd  that 
has  a  definite  chemical  composition.  In  this 
way  Sonza  obtained  amalgams  having  the  ap- 
parent composition  Au.Hg,  AguHg,  Cu„Hg, 
NaiHg,  and  KiHg.  the  last-mentioned  being 
silvery  in  appearance  and  cr^-stalline  in  struc- 
ture. But  it  is  said  that  all  these  amalgams,  as 
well  as  many  others,  continue  to  lose  mercury 
slowly  when  the  temperature  is  maintained 
hi^h ;  and  this  fact,  while  not  disproving  the 
existence  of  a  definite  compoimd  of  mercuiy 
and  the  metal,   lessens  its   probability.     Amaf- 


exposure  to  a  pressure  of  70  tons  to  the  square 
inch.  One  of  the  most  interesting  amalgams 
from  the  standpoint  of  chemical  theory  is  the 
amalgam  of  the  hypothetical  radical  'ammo- 
nium,* which  is  described  under  Ammonia. 

The  affinity  of  mercury  for  gold  is  put  to 
practical  use  in  mining  for  the  recovery  of 
small  particles  of  gold  from  auriferous  gravel 
or  crushed  quartz.  The  details  of  the  process 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  from  which  the  gold  is  lo  be  ex- 
tracted; bol  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
pulverized  gold-bearing  quartz  or  gravel  is 
washed,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  over  a  plate 


of  amalgamated  copper,  to  which  the  gold  par- 
ticles adberc  From  time  to  time  the  gold 
amalgam  is  scraped  from  the  copper  plate  and 
more  mercury  is  added.  The  presence  of  sul- 
phur  (from  pvrites) 'seriously  interter  '"' 


ciency  of  the  amalgamated  plate.  The  mercury 
is  then  said,  in  miners'  parlance,  to  become 
■sick."  To  prevent  this  the  ore,  if  originally 
rich  in  writes,  is  roasted  to  expel  the  sulphur 
before  Being  submitted  to  amalgamation.  Sec 
Gold. 

Mirrors  are  silvered  by  amalgams.  One  of 
the  simplest  of  those  so  used  is  composed  of 
one  part  of  tin  to  three  of  mercury.  A  supe- 
rior amalgam  for  this  purpose' contains  two 
parts  of  bismuth,  one  part  each  of  lead  and 
tin  and  four  parts  of  mercury.  In  dentistry 
the  'silver  filling"  used  for  closing  the  cavities 
in  teeth  is  an  amalgam.  Its  composition  varies 
somewhat,  but  a  preparation  containing  two 
parts  of  mercury  ana  one  part  of  pulverized 
zinc  gives  excellent  results.  It  hardens  quickly 
and  expands  slightly  in  solidifying,  thus  filling 
the  cavity  tightly.  Amalgams  of  copper,  silver, 
lead  ana  tin  have  a  volume  smaller  than  the 
sum  of  the  volumes  of  their  constituents.     See 

AMALTEO,  a-miirta-6,  Pomponio,  Italian 
painter:  b.  San  Vito  1505;  A  there  1584.  He 
was  a  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Pordenone. 
whose  style  he  closely  imitated.  His  works  con- 
sist chiefly  of  frescoes  and  altar-pieces  and 
many  of  them  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
ravages  of  lime. 

AUANA,  am'^-Bi,  Iowa,  town  in  Iowa 
County,  28  Miles  west  of  Iowa  City,  the  site  of 
a  German  communistic  religious  colony  founded 
in  1885.  It  includes  the  seven  villages  of 
Amana,  the  oldest  and  largest;  East  Amana; 
Middle  Amana;  High  Amana;  West  Amana; 
South  Amana  and  Homestead.  The  society  is 
governed  by  a  president  and  a  board  of  13 
directors,  and  each  village  is  controlled  by  seven 
or  more  elders  appointed  by  the  board  oi  direc- 
tors. Family  life  is  kept  up,  but  in  every  vil- 
lage are  from  four  to  16  'kitchen-houses* 
where  meals  are  prepared  and  served.  The 
community  owns  and  operates  woolen,  flour  and 
saw  mills,  dye  shops,  machine  shops  and  other 
industrial  establishments,  and  agriculture  is  ex- 
tensively followed.  The  inhabitants  dress 
plainly  and  in  sober  colors.  The  community  is 
primarily  a  religious  organization,  and  the  sect 
Itself  dates  its  founding  from  Eberhard  Gruber, 
in  Wurtembcrg,  in  1714.  By  its  members  it  is 
known  as  *The  Community  of  True  Inspira- 
tion.* The  total  value  of  their  property  com- 
prising 26,000  acres  of  land  is  valued  at 
$1,800,000.    Pop.  1.729. 

AMANITA,  a  genus  of  fungi  related  to  the 
genus  Agaricus,  to  which  the  common  mush- 
room belongs,  and  for  which  two  of  its  poison- 
ous members  (see  below)  are  sometimes  mis- 
takenly eaten.  A.  muscaria,  the  fly  mushroom, 
so  called  from  its  use  as  a  decoction  in  milk 
for  killing  flies,  is  commonest  in  the  birch, 
beech  and  pine  woods  of  Europe  and  America. 
It  has  a  variously  colored  cap  —  white,  yellow, 
orange,  red,  etc. —  usually  warted  above  ana 
sometimes  four  or  more  inches  in  diameter; 
white  or  occasionally  yellow  gills  and  a  long 
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white  stem  with  bulbous  base.  Thougb  nnivei- 
sally  considered  poisonous  it  is  said  to  be  used 
by  certain  Old  World  peoples  to  produce  a 
land  of  intoxicadon.  A.  pkalloidei,  death-cup, 
deadly  agaric,  deadly  amanita,  is  cotnmonfy 
found  in  woods,  especially  in  damp  weather, 
from  early  summer  until  mid-autumn.  It  is 
usually  white,  sometimes  light  yellow  or  gray- 
ish; its  cai)  is  seldom  as  large  as  four  inches  in 
diameter;  its  gills  white;  its  stem  hollow  and 
slender  above,  solid  and  bulbous  at  the  base, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  cup  which  has  sug- 
gested one  of  its  common  names.  With  reason- 
able caution  on  the  part  of  the  collector  none 
of  these  species  should  be  mistaken  for  the 
common  mushroom,  because  all  three  grow 
singly  in  woods  and  have  white  gills  and  white 
spores ;  whereas  the  mushroom  grows  in  clumps 
in  pastures  and  upon  lawns,  occasionally  in 
grassy  open  woods.  Its  gills  are  pink  in  young 
Specimens  and  darker  in  old  ones ;  its  spores 
dark-colored,  and  it  has  no  cup  at  the  base  of 
the  stem. 

AMANITIN,  a  sfrongly_  basic  ptomaine  (or 
perhaps  Icucomaine)  occurring  in  tne  poisonous 
fun^s  Amanita  muscaria  (^Agaricus  mus- 
tarstis),  or  fly  agaric.  Amanitm  is  not  poison- 
ouSj  but  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  mus- 
cann  (cj.v.).  to  which  the  deadly  effects  of  the 
fly  a^anc  are  due.  Amanitin  is  believed  to  be . 
identical  with  choUn,  neurin  and  sincalin.    See 

NCURINE. 

AMANUENSIS,  a  Latin  word,  derived 
from  the  phrase  tennis  a  ntanu,  slave  of  the 
hand,  a  secretary,  one  who  writes,  from  dicta- 
tion or  otherwise,  on  behalf  of  another. 

AUAFALA,  a-ma'p9-l^  Honduras,  a  sea- 
|M>rt  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island  of  Tigre, 
in  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  It  lias  an  excelfent 
harbor  and  carries  on  an  important  exporting 
trade  in  silver,  coffee,  indigo,  timber,  hioes  and 
fish.     It  was  founded  in  1838.     Pop.  4,000. 

AHARA.    See  Kut-el-Amaba. 

ABIARA  SIN'HA,  Sanskrit  grammarian: 
Kved  about  3?S  a.d.  Of  bis  personal  history 
hardly  anything  is  known.  Amara  seems  to 
have  been  a  Buddhist;  and  a  tradition  asserts 
that  his  works,  with  one  exception,  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  persecution  by  the  Orthodox 
Brahmins  in  the  5th  century.  The  exception 
is  the  celebratpd  'Amara-Kosha'  (Treasury  of 
Amara),  a  vocabulary  of  Sanskrit  roots,  in 
three  hooks,  and  hence  sometimes  called  'Tri- 
kanda'  or  the  'Tripartite.'  It  contains  10,000 
words,  and  is  arranged,  like  other  works  of  its 
class,  in  metre,  to  aid  the  memory.  Ao  edition 
of  the  entire  work,  with  English  notes  and 
index,  appeared  in  1808.  The  Sanskrit  text 
was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1831. 

AMARANTHUS,  the  typical  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  family  Amaranthaeem. 
This  family  consists  of  apetalous  plants  chiefly 
inhalHling  tropical  countries,  and  remarkable 
for  tbe  white  or  reddish  scales  of  which  their 
flowers  are  composed.  In  some  species  the 
flowers  preserve  their  appearance  after  they 
are  plucked  and  dried,  and  on  this  account 
poets  make  the  plant  an  emblem  of  immortality. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek,  meaning  *not 
witfaeriug,*  and  was  originally  Amaranlus.  The 
family  contains  about  SOG  species,  some  of 
which,  as   lovc-Ues-hleeding,   prince's    feather 


and  cockscomb  are  common  garden  plants.  In 
the  wild  state  they  are  mostly  troublesome  and 
unsightly  weeds,  of  which  the  tumbleweed  and 
pigweed  are  well-known  American  examples. 
Some  of  the  foreign  plants  are  cultivated  as 
pot  herbs,  and  others  for  their  medicinal  prop- 
erties. Their  chief  commercial  valu**  is  as 
decorative  plants,  for  which  purpose  immense 
quantities  are  used  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  they  are  employed  to  ornament 
the  churches  when  fresh-grown  blooms  are  not 

Erocurable.  The  seeds  of  some  species  were 
ormerly   used   by  the   American   Indians    for 

AHARAPURA,  fim'»-ra-poo'r3,  Burma, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  kingdom, 
now  a  suburb  of  Mandalay.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1783,  increased  rapidly  in  size  and 
population,  and  in  1810  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain 170,000  inhabitants.  In  that  year  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  this  disaster  caused  a 
decline  in  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  It  was 
finally  abandoned  as  a  capital  in  1860.  The 
remains  of  the  former  palace  of  the  Burmese 
monarchs  stilt  survive.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
Rangoon-Mandalay  Railway.   Pop.  about  10,000. 

AMARI,  4-ma're,^  Michele,  Italian  oriental- 
ist and  patriot;  b.  Palermo  1806;  d.  Florence 
1889.  He  imbibed  liberal  principles  at  an  earl^ 
age,  and  was  an  active  sympathizer  in  the  vari- 
ous revolutions  to  Sicily.  He  came  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  authorities  and  escaped  to 
Paris,  where  be  took  an  interest  in  Arabic 
studies.  His  translations  and  editions  of  Orien- 
tal texts,  as  well  as  his  historical  essays,  made 
him  a  reputation.  .1"  1^44  he  began  his  great 
work,  'La  Storia  dei  Musulmani  in  Sicilia,'  but 
the  revolution  of  1848  plunged  him  into  politics 
once  more.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons 
from  Sicily  he  held  various  public  offices.  He 
soon  after  returned  to  Paris  and  resumed  his 
Arabic  studies.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  Pisa  and  afterward  at 
Florence.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  Arabic  studies 
in  modern  Italy,  and  he  still  remains  the  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  Mussulman  domination  of 
Sicily. 

AHARILLO,  Tex.,  dty  in  Potter  County, 
on  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Gulf,  the  Fort  Worth 
and  Denver  Cityj  the  Pecos  and  Northern 
Texas  and  the  Southern  Kansas  and  Texas 
railroads;  32  miles  southwest  of  Panhandle. 
The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  section,  and  has  made 
a  rapid  growth.  Its  manufactures  are  con- 
ducted by  36  esubhshments  (U.  S.  census  1914) 
employing  429  persons,  of  whom  311  were  wagje 
earners  receiving  $255,000  in  wages.  The  capi- 
tal engaged  was  ?1,094,000,  and  the  total  out- 
put was  valued  at  $986,000;  of  this.  $47^000 
was  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  Pop. 
(1900).  1,440;  (1910),  9,957;  (1914).  16,000. 

AHARNA  LETTERS  a  collection  of  sev- 
eral hundred  cuneiform  clay  tablets  discovered 
in  1887  at  Tel-el-Amama,  a  village  on  the  Nile 
in  middle  ^^pt,  on  the  site  of  a  city  built  by 
Amenophis  IV.  They  comprise  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  ^yptian  court  about  1400  b.c,  and 
with  but  three  exceptions  are  in  the  Babylonian 
language.  Some  of  them  were  written  by 
Amenophis  III  and  Amenophis  IV  and  other 
royal  personages  contemporary  with  thesfcJitil 
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the  majority  are  by  Egyptian  officials  and  allies 
in  Syna.  Their  discovery  has  thrown  much 
light  not  only  on  the  history  of  ^ypt  itself, 
but  upon  the  condition  of  the  Holy  Land  prior 
to  the  Hebrew  invasion.  An  English  transla- 
tion of  the.  letters,  by  Metcalfe,  with  the  title 
'The  Ttl-el-Amama  Letters,*  appeared  in  1896. 
AH'ARTL'LIDA'CBZE:,  a  family  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  generally  bulbous,  some- 
times fibrous- rooted.  Their  characteristics  are 
a  hi^ly-colored  flower,  six  stamens  and  an 
inferior  three-celled  ovary.  They  are  natives 
chiefly  of  Africa;  but  species  are  found  in  the 


family  belong  the  snowdrop,  the  snowflake,  the 
daffodil,  the  belladonna-lily,  the  so-called 
Guernsey  lily  (probably  a  native  of  Japan),  the 
Brunsvigias,  the  bloodflowers  {Homanthtu)  of 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  iKfferent  species  of 
Narcissus,  Amaryllis,  Galanthus,  Crinum, 
Agav^  Atamasco  lily,  star-grass,  spider  lily, 
etc.  The  agave  and  sisal  (q.v.)  are  of  consid- 
erable commercial  value,  but  the  family  as  a 
whole  is  chiefly  ornamental. 

AMARYLLIS,  a  genus  of  bulbous  plants 
of  the  family  AmarylHdacea.  The  principal 
species  is  A.  belladonna,  the  Belladonna  lily,  of 
southern  Africa,  much  cultivated  for  its  lund- 
some  reddish  fiowers.  The  name  Amaryllis, 
however,  is  most  commonly  applied  by  gar- 
deners to  species  of  the  nearly  related  genus 
Hippeoitrum.  This  consists  of  60  or  70  species, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  Many  of  them 
are_  widely  cultivated  as  pot  plants  because  of 
their  large  and  showy  flowers  which  range  in 
color  from  white  to  deep  red.     This  group  of 


AMARYLLIS,  the  name  of  a  shepherdess 
in  the  Theocritean  *Idyls*  and  the  Virgilian 
'Eclogues';  also  of  a  character  in  Spenser's 
'Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again*;  of  the 
shepherdess  in  love  with  Perigot,  in  Fletcher's 
pastoral  'The  Faithful  Shepherdess' ;  and  of  a 
character  in  Buckingham's  comedy  'The  Re- 
hearsal.' 

AMASA  (more  correctly  AMMISHAI), 
the  nephew  of  David,  King  of  Israel.  He  was 
commander-in-chief  of  Absalom's  rebel  army, 
and  after  its  defeat  received  from  David  a 
promise  of  the  same  post  in  his  own  army  in 
place  of  Joab.  On  the  renewal  of  the  revolt 
under  Sheba,  Amasa  was  assigned  the  task  of 
collecting  the  men  of  Judah;  as  he  did  not 
appear  when  due  (perhaps  knowing  too  much 
about  the  disturbance),  Abishai  was  sent  in  bis 
place,  and  Joab's  company  took  part  without 
commission.  Amasa  met  them  at  Gibeon,  and 
under  pretense  of  a  salute  Joab  stabbed  his 
cousin  and  rival   (2  Sam.  xx,  9). 

AHASIA,  4-ma-se-4,  Asiatic  Turkey,  a  dty 
in  the  province  of  Anatolia,  335  miles  east  of 
Conatantinople,  famed  as  the  ancient  capital  of 
Pontus  and  aa  the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
Strabo.  Picturesquely  situated  in  a  deep  valley, 
it  is  built  almost  entirely  of  stone  and  contains 
a  massive  citadel  and  a  notably  fine  mosque. 
SiUc  is  made  here,  and  salt,  wine,  wheat  and 
cotton  are  also  exported.    Pop.  about  30,000. 


AHASI8  I,  Egyptian  kii^,  the  first  moD- 
arch  of  the  18Ui  (^asty.  His  rule  lasted  for 
some  20  years  following  1600  RC  He  expelled 
the  Sheiriierd  Kings  from  ^cypt  and  laid  Pales- 
tine and  Phcenida  tuder  tribute. 

AMASIS  II,  Egyptian  king:  b.  S70;  d.  526 
B.C.  He  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
Greeks,  and  established  Greek  commerce  at 
Naucratis,  Pythagoras  and  Solon  are  said  to 
have  visited  him.     He  greatly  enriched  Uem- 

AMATBUR.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  centnry_  this  now  ever- recurring  word  was 
used  exclusively  to  define  those  who  for  the 
love  of  the  arts,  and  not  for  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  them,  painted,  or 
engraved,  or  sang.  In  such  of  the  recreations 
and  sports  as  were  then  in  vogue  and  which 
some  men  engaged  in  for  pleasure  and  others 
for  pay,  the  ^rase  used  to  distinguish  the  two 
classes  varied.  If  a  man  of  means  rode  a 
horse  in  a  race  or  a  steeplechase  for  the  pure 
love  of  equestrianism,  while  others  rode  for 
fees,  the  one  was  called  a  'gentleman  rider,* 
and  the  rest  were  "jockeys^  So  again  in 
cricket,  those  who  participated  in  matches  were 
designated  by  two  titles:  'gentlemen,*  denot- 
inK  those  who  participated  con  amare,  and 
'players,*  those  who  played  for  pay.  It  was 
always  easy  to  recognize  one  from  the  other, 
for  in  the  list  of  published  names  one  class 
was  always  desi^ated  'Mr.,^  as  "Mr.  Somer- 
ville,*  while  the 'players'  would  lack  that  pre- 
fix and  appear  as  "Inomas  Sadler.* 

Golf  of  that  period  was  more  democratic;  ' 
neither  the  worj  amateur  nor  any  other  dis- 
tinguishment  had  appeared;  cobbler  and  prince 
played  together,  and  for  stakes  too,  without 
a  thoueht  of  one  or  the  other  losing  caste. 
James  II,  King  of  &igland,  while  still  Duke 
of  York,  chose  an  Edinburgh  shoemaker  as  his 
golfing  partner  to  play  two  Scotch  peers  for  a 

foodly  stake  of  money  which  he  and  the  cob- 
ler  won.  The  Prince  did  the  honorable  thing 
by  giving  up  his  half  of  the  stake  to  the  shoe- 
maker, with  which  and  his  own  share  the  latter 
bought  a  house  in  the  Cripplegate  of  the  city. 

The  ancient  exemption  of  golf  from  the  dis- 
tinction between  amateur  andjprofessional  per- 
sists even  to  this  day;  according  to  the  rules 
formulated  by  the  United  States  Golf  Associa- 
tion, amateurs  may  play  in  contests  against  pro- 
fessionals, even  for  a  prize,  proirtded  only 
the  prize  is  not  cash. 

Football  at  that  period  was  largely  in  abey- 
ance, except  among  schoolboys,  and  the  need 
of  definitions  had  not  arisen. 

The  word  amateur  in  sports  first  appears  in 
connection  with  rowing.  Up  to  the  year  1835 
such  rowing  contests  as  had  taken  place  had 
been  on  the  one  hand  confined  to  watermen, 
who  at  that  time  had  to  serve  apprenticeships 
and  could  not  ply  their  trade  without;  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  inter-collegiate  and  inter- 
university  crews.  Neither  class  needed  defini- 
tions. But  at  diat  time  an  open  regatta  was 
organized  at  Henley,  in  which  it  would  have 
been  manifestly  unjust  to  allow  watermen  and 
others  who  had  had  a  lifetime's  experience  and 
of  hardened  training  to  enter  and  compete 
against  those  for  whom  the  regatta  was  really 
intended,  that  is,  those  who  loved  aquatic  sport 
for  its  own  sake  and  followed  it  only  as  > 
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recreation  at  seasonable  times.  Hence  rules 
vere  formalated  and  have  ever  since  been  in 
operation  which  distinguished  the  professional 
from  the  amateur  and  precluded  the  possibility 
of  the  one  contesting  a^inst  the  other.  So 
stroDK  is  this  feelinK  still  in  rowing  at  Henley 
that  in  1902  a  further  restriction  was  made 
against  the  entiy  of  any  crew  that  had  within 
a  month  from  its  entry  been  trained  by  a  pro- 
fessional. 

When  track  athletics,  about  1850,  first  crys- 
tallized by  the  impulse  given  it  by  colleges  and 
clubs,  similar  conditions  existed.  The  only 
representative  of  this  form  of  recreation  at 
that  time  was  the  old  and  hardened  trotter- 
around-the- track,  sometimes  for  the  gate  money 
derived  from  it,  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bettinp  men.  Ostensibly  it  would  have 
been  unfair  to  handicap  young  collegians  by 
pertnilting  their  interminslmg,  even  if  for  eth- 
ical reasons  it  had  not  been  desirable.  Rules 
were  here  a^in  formulated  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  barring  the  professional  and  defining 
the  amateur.  The  rule  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Association  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
? noted  as  expressing  the  then  prevalent 
eelirg: 

priu  or  sUkid  bet.  or  with  or  wunit  ■  profMioml  for 
uy  priM.  or  who  hai  otvtr  taucht,  pufmusd  or  mJcMd 
SpeHhoEd."  **       '  "•'™**  "  '  """^       eMmm  ■ 

Football  added  another  temptation  on  ac- 
count of  its  possilnlities  in  city  centres  of  at- 
tracting lar^e  numbers  and  much  gate  mooef. 
Here,  too,  the  barrier  was  raised,  '  *  ■■  -■ 
association  and  the  Rugby  eames. 
which  America  has  folio  we 
States  authorities  in 

great  deal   farther  .._    __ 

definition  of  the  word  amateur,  and  in 
guarding  against  persons  who  receive  any  por< 
tion  of  their  traveling  or  hotel  expenses :  a 
notable  example  of  this  occurred  in  19(2,  when 
die  National  Golf  Association  precluded  from 
the  amateur  ranks  anv  plaver  who  participated 
in  the  generosity  of  railroad  companies  or 
hotel  proprietors. 

A  more  recent  illustration  of  this  tendency 
in  the  world  of  American  athletics  was  the 
case  of  James  Thorpe,  the  Indian  student  from 
Carlisle,  who  won  the  all-ronnd  championship 
in  the  mtemational  Olympic  Games  at  Stock- 
holm in  1912.  Some  months  later  a  statement 
was  published  in  some  obscure  paper  that  the 
young  Indian  had  been  a  paid  member  of  a 
baseball  team  in  North  Carolina  some  two  or 
three  years  previously.  Thorpe  frankly  ad- 
mitted this  to  be  the  truth,  whereupon  the 
American  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  repudiated  Thorpe  as  an  Amer- 
ican amateur  athlete,  contending  that  he  had 
no  right  (o  the  honors  he  had  won.  Thorpe  re- 
turned his  trophies  and  has  since  become  a  pro- 
fessional baseball  player. 

It  would  seem  an  easy  thing,  from  the  fore- 
gcnng  facts,  to  be  able  to  formulate  a  phrase 
which  should  generically  and  yet  accurately  de- 
scribe an  amateur,  but  it  is  not,  as  the  story 
of  the  endless  definitions  adopted  and  aban- 
doned, or  amended,  though  made  by  experts, 
attests. 

The  spirit  is  the  old  spirit  *for  the  love  of 
the  art  or  game  and  not  for  persona)  gain': 


...  both  the 

along  tines 

But  the  United 

have  gone  a 


even  if  a  present  Kteral  de6nition  were  at- 
tempted, it  might  be  rendered  obsolete  by  new 
legislation  in  a  short  time.  Those  who  are 
purposing  to  enter  any  particular  recreative 
contest  in  which  the  status  of  the  amateur  is 
material  must  consult  the  last  rules  of  the  oi^ 
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theatricals  have  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
history.  In  the  beginnings  of  art,  in  the  primi- 
tive history  of  humanity,  all  artists  were  neces- 
sarily amateurs.  The  renowned  tragedians  and 
comedians  of  Athens  were  amateurs.  Ama- 
teurs created  the  mystery  and  morality  plays 
of  mediaeval  times  and  ushered  in  the  modem 
theatre  of  Shakespeare  and  Moliere.  Racine 
and  Calderon.  The  marvelously  popular 
Roman  farces,  the  Atellanse,  which  augmented 
the  theatre  with  types  that  exist  to  this  day, 
came  from  the  country  players  of  Atella  (see 
AlZLLAKX).  Recent  researches  suggest  that 
amateurs  founded  the  famous  Commedia  Dell' 
Arte  of  Italy  (see  Harlequinade).  In  late 
years  amateurs,  true  to  their  lineage,  labored 
to  bring  forth  the  ThiStre  Libre  of  Paris,  the 
Irish  Lilerary  Theatre  of  Dublin,  the  Art 
Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  many  others  in  Eu- 
rope similar  to  these  world- approved  experi- 
ments. In  New  York  a  group  of  young  artists 
called  the  Washin^on  Square  Players,  with 
little  or  no  professional  experience,  have  per- 
formed with  noteworthy  success  a  number  of 
excellent  one-act  plays  that  would  most  prob- 
ab^  have  remained  outside  the  commercial 
theatres.  Maeterlinck,  TchekofI  and  Bracco 
were  among  their  authors;  but  the  two  most 
pronounced  successes  were  bv  local  writers. 
These  facts  present  but  surface  eridence  of 
the  stir  going  on  in  and  aroimd  the  theatres 
all  the  world  over;  and  often  enou^,  in  places 
that  never  before  had  known  of  a  theatre.  A 
new  age,  quite  unparalleled  in  history,  has  be- 

Kn  for  amateur  theatricals.  Never  before 
ve  50  many  sides  of  the  art  received  equal 
attention  and  sust^ned  so  many  possibilities ; 
never  before  have  so  many  accomplished  vir- 
tuosi in  every  country  in  the  world  concerned 
themselves  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
theatre.  The  actor  for  the  moment  has  been 
displaced  from  his  old  strategic  position,  and 
the  regiiseur,  with  all  the  reins  of  all  the  arts 
in  hand,  wields  the  sway.  Books  on  the  drama 
and  the  theatre  are  issued  by  the  million.  Lit- 
erary and  debating  societies  find  in  the  drama 
the  dominant  topic.  Drama  clubs  flourish 
everywhere.  The  Drama  League  of  America 
has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  thousands  of 
these  clubs  and  societies.  This  organization, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
and  with  producing  or  non-producing  centres 
in  nearly  every  State,  and  in  Toronto  and  Ot- 
tawa, makes  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  dramatic  material  of  all  kinds  (plays,  bul- 
letins of  current  plays,  sectional  play  lists,  book 
lists,  a  quarterly  Review,  a  monthly  bulletin, 
etc),  the  maintenance  of  inquiry  bureaus  ana 
the  bookinf^  of  lecture  courses,  the  chief  means 
for  educatmg  the  public.  The  institution  is 
unique  in  histoty,  and  is  the  literary  centre  of 
the  major  part  of  amateur  dramatic  fter- 
formance  and  discussion  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  seem  that  to-day  even  the  most 
conservative  bodies,  hitherto  strongly  opposed 
to  it  from  various  standpoints,  have  tuider^ne 
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a  complete  ch&Dge  of  front  with  regard  to  the 
theatre.  In  the  energetic  realization  by  so 
many  educationists  of  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  dramatic  instinct,  and  of  ways  and 
means  of  profitably  utilizing  this  love  of  play- 
makinK  and  play-going,  twth  within  the  school 
and  beyond,  we  see  other  signs  of  the  renais- 
sance of  amateur  dramatics.  The  colleges  and 
universities  have  awakened  to  ihe  need  of  en- 
couraging  a  broader  theatre  than  the  hiRhcr 
instittitcs  of  learning  have  yet  known  (see 
College  Dramatics).  In  many  elementary 
schools  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  his- 
tory, geography  and  language  are  being  taught 
through  the  dramatic  method;  and  in  nearly  all 
schools  it  is  becoming  the  custom  to  early  in- 
stil a  feeling  for  literature  and  the  higher 
morality  by  Ihe  aid  of  selected  drama.  Pro- 
ducing societies  —  some  of  them  bringing  pro- 
nounced individuality  to  the  work,  with  the 
shrewdest  skill  and  artistic  wit  —  have  sprung 
up  everywhere.  And,  despite  the  almost  in- 
evitable crudeness  in  some  directions,  and  not 
a  little  audacity,  valuable  contributions  are  be- 
ing made  to  the  future  of  the  professional 
theatre.  Artists  of  many  phases  outside  the 
direct  lines  of  the  theatre  are  practising  the 
technique  of  the  theatre  as  an  acijunct  to  their 
.  impetus  to  development.  Social, 


side  of  New  York  city,  founded  and 
financed  by  the  Misses  Lewisohn,  introduced 
mechanical  features  new  to  the  American 
stage,  and  has  struck  an  individual  note.  The 
Provincetown  Players,  founded  by  writers  and 
printers  of  Washington  Square  district  of  New 
York,  have  been  accorded  highest  praise  by 
professional  critics  in  reviews  of  the  sea- 
son's work  The  Hull  House  Players,  under 
the  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Addams,  prompt  to 
note  the  power  that  lay  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  dramatic  instinct,  received  much  attention 
from  the  whole  continent,  widened  the  scope 
of  the  Settlement,  and  were  recently  enabled  to 
take  a  trip  to  Europe  on  the  proceeds  of  spe- 
cial performances.  The  Little  Theatre  of  Chi- 
cago, sustained  bj^  a  wealthy  social  set,  and 
famous  for  its  simple  staging;  Mrs.  Gale's 
Toy  Theatre  of  Boston  (which  introduced  a 
scenic  artist  of  rare  gift  to  the  professional 
st^e)  ;  the  Forest  Lake  Players  under  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Aldis;  the  Wisconsin  Players  (who 
have  given  a  season  in  New  York)  ;  the 
Carnegie  School  of  Applied  Design  in 
Pittsburgh,  directed  by  Prof.  T.  Ward 
Stevens  (himself  an  artist  and  dramat- 
ist), the  experimental  theatres  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Milwaukee,  have  all  been  distin- 
guished by  the  striking  taste  and  originality  of 
their  productions.  "The  Bohemian  Jinks"  of 
the  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco  (some- 
what more  serious  performanAs  than  the  title 
would  imply) ,  played  among  the  redwood 
pines,  have  slowly  evolved  since  the  seventies, 
and  are  charade  ristie  of  open-air  experiments 
conducted  by  men  of  distinguished  parts  to 
whom  the  theatre  is  an  avocation.  The  com- 
munity theatres,  including  festivals  and  page- 
ants, rural  theatres  and  children's  theatres,  are 
all  signs  of  the  times  and  are  treated  at  length 
under  special  headings. 

Not^  the   least   important    side   to  amateur 
acting  is  the  opportunity  it  gives   die  aspirant 


for  receiving  the  basis  of  his  art  education.  It 
also  enables  him  to  try  his  winf^s  preparatory 
to  undergoing  the  severer  disciphne  of  the  pro- 
fessional stage,  tmder  directors  with  firm  pre- 
conceptions in  re^rd  to  parts.  And  the  actor 
is  jealous  of  his  individuality.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  actor,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
that  he  is  the  medium  for  re-creating,  in  the 
most  vivid  and  popular  art  form,  the  spirit  of 
all  literature  as  expressed  by  dramatists  dur- 
ii%  all  ages.  And  it  is  his  fortune,  that  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  the  market  has  become 
stocked  with  a  choice  of  excellent  plays  of  all 
kinds,  excepting  the  poetic. 

The  labors  of  the  actor  are  in  themselves  a 
liberal  education.  First,  the  pursuit  of  snch 
graces  as  elocution,  gesticulation,  deportment, 
music,  dancing,  fencing,  with  the  best  possible 
teachers ;  then  practice,  practice  and  again 
practice.  Given  earnestness  the  capacity  for 
taking  pains,  the  student  will  not  be  discour- 
aged if  nature  has  not  endowed  him  with  all 
the  gifts  for  all  the  arts  within  the  art  No 
artist  ever  lived  who  possessed  all  the  advan- 
tages appointed  to  fit  out  the  youthful  paragon 
who  abides  in  most  handbooks  to  amateur 
theatricals  —  and  nowhere  else.  For  those  who 
live  in  the  big  cities,  schools  like  Madame  Al- 
berti'Sj  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art,  in  New'  York,  and  institutions  of  the 
credit  of  the  School  of  Expression,  Cincinnati, 
oSer  sound  training  in  technique.  But  the 
jroung  actor,  warding  off  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing merely  mechanical  that  haunts  every  artist, 
must  break  away  from  all  teachers  and  familiar 
counsellors  to  experiment  with  all  manner  of 
parts -^preferably  before  the  responsive  audi- 
ences to  be  met  in  social  and  recreative  cen- 
tres. Then,  as  a  necessity  of  his  existence,  he 
should  cultivate  the  observation  of  the  world 
around  for  all  that  is  characteristic.  A  knowl- 
edge of  physiognomy  will  be  of  incalculable  help 
in  the  study  of  human  character;  and  no  better 
beginning  could  be  made  in  this  direction  than 
with  one  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Katharine  Black- 
ford, the  industrial  employment  adviser,  co- 
author of  "The  Man,  the  Job,  the  Boss.*  The 
works  of  Lavater,  illustrated  with  excellent 
line  drawings  for  make-up;  Darwin's  'Expres- 
sion of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,' 
and  Mantegazza's  'Physiognomy  and  Expres- 
sion,* all  advance  this  study,  (^rge  Henry 
Lewes'  *0n  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting,' 
and  the  monographs  by  Denis  Diderot,  the  great 
encyclopedist,  and  by  Talma,  the  tragedian,  are 
the  profoundest  of  all  the  many  works  on  the 
psycnblogy  of  acling.  The  reprints  of  various 
papers  written  by  tamous  actors  and  published 
by  the  Columbia  University  Dramatic  Museum 
are  interesting  and  instructive  material.  For 
views  of  the  methods  employed  in  training  the 
students  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  consult 
J,  R,  Solly's  'Acting  and  the  Art  of  Speech 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire*  (London  1891), 
and  Austin  Fryer's  'Guide  to  the  Stage'  (Lon- 
don 1905).  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
actor  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  composer 
of  a  musical  score  (that  has  no  notation)  and 
its  interpreter,  as  well  as  a  living,  moving  sculp- 
tor, fitting  into  a  kaleidoscopic  group  of  other 
such  sculptors  and  musicians  —  trumpeters  of 
literature,  be  it  good  or  bad.  Only  by  a  regard 
for  these  facts  can  hiBtrionic  devekqnneiil  pro- 
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ceed.  For  literary  aids  to  technical  excellence, 
and  for  notes  on  ail  property  and  other  re- 
quirements, the  selected  biblioKniphy  below 
should  be  closely  read.  But  the  student  of 
theatre  art  cannot  too  clearly  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  the  intricacies  and 
nketiea  (of  "niaking-up"  for  example)  can 
never  be  acquired  from  any  book. 

Plays  for  AmateurB.— *The  Agency  for 
Unpublished  Plays,*  Concord  avenue,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  has  many  new  American  plays 
■>  MS.;  Baker,  W.  H..  &  Co,  "  


lication  contains  detailed  descriptions  of  197 
plays;  all  but  59  being  one-act.  The  notes  on 
choosing  a  play  and  the  hints  on  production 
are  excellent)  ;  Denison,  T.  S.,  "Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Amateur  and  Standard  Plays* 
(Chicago);   Dick,  John,   'List  of   1,000  Stand- 


...B  plays.  Includes  adaptations  of  the  novels 
of  Dickens,  Scoit,  Charles  Rcade,  Hugo  and 
many  other  standard  novelists,  though  it  may 
be  necessary  to  readapt  much  of  the  old- 
fashioned  dialogue.  All  at  two  cents  each) ; 
Dickinson,  T.  H.,  'Chief  Contemporary  Dra- 
matists* (New  York  1915,  21  complete  plays  in 
one  volume);  Dramatic  Index  (Boston;  inval- 
uable though  not  yet  well  known,  published 
quarterly  from  1909)  ;  Dutton's  'Everyman  Li- 
brary' includes  many  volumes  of  ■  translations 
of  foreign  plays,  royalty-free  (New  York); 
Filippi,  Rosma,  'Sixpenny  Series  of  Adapta- 
tions of  the  Novels  of  Jane  Austin'  (London 
1901,  by  the  famous  London  actress  and  ama- 
teur coach) ;  French,  Samuel,  'The  World's 
Best  Plays'  (New  York  191^  edited  by  Mr. 
Barrett  H.  Clark  of  the  Drama  Le^UC,  with 
notes  and  suggestions  for  stanns;  about  50 
titles,  many  new);  '(iuide  and  Index  to  Plays 
for  Amateurs'  (New  York) ;  McFadden,  E.  A., 
uid  £)avis,  L.  E.,  'A  Selected  List  of  Plavs  for 
Amateurs'  (350  titles,  with  descriptive  details, 
appendices  of  outdoor  plays  and  of  Old  Eng- 
lish and  standard  plays,  Cincinnati  1908)  ; 
Matthews,  Brander,  'The  Chief  European 
Dramatists'  (21  plays  from  the  drama  of 
Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Denmark  and  Norway,  from  500  B.C.  to  18/9 
A.a ;  selected  and  edited  with  notes,  Inographies 
and  bibliographies,  Boston  1916) ;  Moses,  M.  J., 
*A  Collection  of  American  Plays'  (New  York 
1916,  one  of  the  latest  volumes  in  the  'Every- 
-  man  Library'  aeries)  ;  'Sixpenny  Carpet  Plays' 
(London,  edited  by  Lucian  Oldershaw,  some- 
time secretary  of  the  Oxford  University 
Dramatic  Society)  ;  Pierce,  J.  A.,  'The  Master- 
pieces of  Modern  Drama ;  Eng'lish,  American 
and    Foreign :    abridged    in    narrative,    with    a 


vols.,  New  York  1916) ;  'Washington  Square 
Plays'  (New  York  1916)  ;  Short  plays  and 
monolo^es  for  amateurs  (a  bibUography; 
(Carnegie  Library  Monthly  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
1908)  ;  'Actable  One-Act  Plays'  (by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  March 
1916) ;  'Plays  of  Thirteen  Countries'  (by  the 
ofiirials  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  1915. 


These  two  lists  are  more  literary  than  dramatic 
in  their  bias).  The  play  brokers  publish  lists 
of  the  latest  plays;  consult  the  'New  York 
Dramatic  Mirror  Date  Book'  and  the  Drama 
League  'Plays  for  Amateurs'  for  a  list  o£ 
play  brokers.  Translations  of  the  best  foreign 
plays  arc  to  be  found  in  the  important  drama- 
tic reviews,  The  Drama  Quarterly,  The 
Dramatist  and  Poet  Lore. 

CopTright.-r  The  copyright  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  somewhat  stricter  and  nar- 
rower than  similar  laws  in  Europe;  for  no  per- 
formance of  a  copyright  play  may  be  given 
without  permission,  even  where  the  perform- 
ances are  free  to  the  public.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  until  we  have  a  uniform  copyright 
law  all  British  plays  may  be  publicly  performed 
without  a  permit,  even  m  the  United  Kingdom, 
if  there  be  no  charge  for  public  admission. 
Needless  to  say.  if  any  British  play  be  duly 
copyrighted  in  tte  United  States,  the  domestic 
law  applies.  The  title  page,  or  the  page  that 
'atcly  follows,  will  have  one  of  the  three 

copyrighted    i 
doubt  in  rega 

be  made  to  the  catalogue  of  all  s' 
works  on  file  at  the  public  libraries ;  or,  Uie 
question  may  be  directly  put  to  the  Raster  of 
Copyrif^ts,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will  gladly 
extend  the  req^red  information.  Any  in- 
fringement of  copyright  by  performers  may 
lead  to  damages. 

Bibliography. —  Angus,  J.  K,  'Amateur 
Acting'  (Lan<k>n  1913)  ;  'Amateur's  Hand- 
book: A  Guide  to  Home  Theatricals'  (New 
York  1910) :  Auvergne,  Jean  d',  'The  Moscow 
Art  Theatre'  (in  Fortnightly  Review,  London 
1914)  ;  'The  Art  of  Makmg-up,  as  taught  with 
other  things  at  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art'  (in  Werne/s  Magamte,  New 
York  1899);  Beegle,  M.  P„  and  Crawford,  J., 
'Community  Drama  and  Pageantry'  (New 
Haven  1916.  Contains  the  best  selected  lists  of 
advanced  literature  on  every  branch  of  the 
theatrical  art)  ;  Browne,  Van  Dyke,  'Sfecrets 
of  Scene-painting  and  Stage  Effects'  {New 
York;  old-fashioned;  useful  still;  illustrated 
with  diagrams).  Gordon  Craig's  'On  the  Art 
of  the  Theatre'  and  'Towards  a  New 
Theatre,'  will  act  as  good  foils  to  the  above. 
So  also  will  two  recent  American  volumes 
'The  Theatre  of  To-day,>  by  H.  K.  Moder- 
well  (New  York  1914),  and  'The  New  Move- 
ment in  the  Theatre,'  by  Sheldon  Cheney  (New 
York  1915).  'The  Stage  Year  Book'  pub- 
lished each  January  in  London  is  excellent 
Consult  all  the  numbers  from  1908.  BuUivant, 
C.  H.,  'The  Drawing  Room  Entertainer'  (Lon- 
don 1904)  ;  Campbell,  H.,  'Voice,  Speech  and 
Gesture'  (London  1904);  Diderot.  Denis,  'De 
la  poisie  dramatique'  (in  CEitvres  computes, 
edited  by  J.  Assizat,  Vol.  VII)  ;  Filippi,  Rosina, 
'Hints  to  Speakers  and  Players'  (London 
1911;  unconventional;  very  useful  and  inspir- 
ing) ;  Fltrgerald,  Percy,  'The  Art  of  Acting' 
(London  1892;  standard  work)  ;  Gregory,  Lady 
Augusta,  'Our  Irish  Theatre'  (New  York 
1913);  Homblow,  A„  'Training  for  the  Stage' 
(New  York  1916);  Howard,  H.  H.,  'The 
Toy  Theatre  of  Boston'  (in  The  Drama 
Quarterly,  Chicago  1914);  'How  I  Make 
Up,'  by  a  well-known  actor  (in  Royal 
Magadne,  Vol.  V,  London  1901) ;  Hunt,  E.  R. 
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'The  Play  of  To-Day'  (New  York  1913) ; 
Madcay,  Constance  frArcy,  'Costume  and 
Scenery  for  Amateurs ;  a  practical  working 
handbook'  (New  York  1915;  best  work  o£  the 
kind  for  amateurs;  contains  numerous  costume, 
scene  anJ  property  plates,  drawn  conventionally 
as  a  basis  for  experimentation,  with  directions 
for  procuring  and  making  all  requirements, 
in  accord  with  the  new  stave  art)  :  Uackaye, 
Percy,  'The  Playhouse  and  the  Play'  (New 
York  1909)  ;  Morton,  Cavendish.   'The  Art  of 


illustrated) ;  Neil,  C.  L.,  'Amateur  Theatricals' 
(London  1904);  Taylor,  Emerson,  'Practical 
Stage  Directions  for  Amateurs'  (New  York 
1916  conventional  compilation);  Tnalasso,  A., 
'L«  Theatre  Libre.  1887-^'  (Paris  1906); 
Younfj,  James.  'Making-up'  (New  York  190S). 
Periodicats.—The  Drama  Quarterly  {Chicago)  ; 
The  Dramatic  Index  (Boston)  ;  The  Dramatic 
Mirror  (New  York) ;  The  Dramatist  (Easton, 
Pa.);  Poet  Lore  (Boston),  See  Community 
Theathes;  Children's  Theatres;  College 
Dramatics;  Costume;  Drama;  Scewe-Paimt- 
iNo;  Stage  and  Theatre. 

Duncan  MacDougall. 

AMATI,  4-mi'tc,  an  Italian  family  of  Cre- 
mona, celebrated  for  their  skill  in  making 
vioKns.  Andiea  Amati  (b.  about  1520;  d.  1570) 
was  the  earliest  member  to  fallow  the  art,  but 
few  of  his  instruments  remain.  His  younger 
brother,  Nicola,  made  basses.  Andrea's  sons, 
Antonio  (b.  about  1555)  and  Gebonimo  (b. 
1SS6;  d.  1630),  worked  after  their  father's 
manner,  but  Geronimo's  son  Nicolo  (b.  3  Dec. 
1596;  d.  12  Aug.  1684)  excelled  all  others  of  Us 
family,  and  in  his  hands  the  art  of  the  Cre- 
monese  school  reached  its  perfection.  His  most 
famous  puiuls  were  Antonio  Strsdivarius  and 
Guamari.  The  line  ended  with  his  son 
Geronimov  whose  violins  were  of  inferior 
quality. 

AMA-nTLAN.  a-™'te-tl5n,  or  SAN 
JUAN  DE  AMATITLAN,  a  Central  Amer- 
ican town  in  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  12 
miles  southwest  of  Guatemala  City,  In  its 
vicinity  are  found  hot  springs  ana  salt  and 
alum  wetls.  It  stands  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
AmatitlSn,  and  the  department  of  which  it  is 
the  capital  bears  the  same  name.  The  chief 
industries  of  the  people  of  this  region  are  the 
gathering  of  cochineal,  the  preparation  of  salt 
and  raw  silk  and  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  The 
town  was  severely  damaged  by  earthquakes  in 
1902.  Its  population  is  given  as  12,000.  The 
entire  department  has  about  38,CXX)  inhabitants. 
See  Guatemala, 

AH'AURO'SIS,  a  disease  of  the  retina  or 
its  nervous  ccnnections,  resulting  in  partial  or 
complete  blindness.  It  usually  begins  with  con- 
fused vision;  there  may  then  be  the  appearance 
of  a  black  spot  in  the  centre  of  an  object  looked 
at,  and  graded  dimness  of  ught  develops.    See 

AUBLVOPIA. 

AHAURY  I,  9'mO're,  King  of  Jerusalem : 
b.  1135;  d.  n  July  1173.  Me  was  the  son  of 
Baldwin  11,  and  reigned  from  1168  to  1173,  in 
succession  to  his  brother.  Baldwin  III. 

AMAURY  II,  sometimes  known  as  AHAU- 
RY DB  LUSIGNAN,  titular  Kitw  of  Jerusa- 
lem: b.  1144;  a.  Acre  1205.    He  was  Kiii  of 


Cyprus  1194-1205,  succeeding  his  better  known 
brother,  Guy  de  Lusignan. 

AMAXICHI,  Vrniki-i-V^  or  LBVKi^ 
Greek  town,  the  capital  of  Santa  Uaura,  or 
Lcucadia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  A  Gredc 
archUshop  resides  here.  It  is  on  die  east  coast 
of  the  island  and  possesses  a  small  harbor. 
Pop.  6,000. 

AMAZI'AH,  King  of  Judah  about  797-779 
B.C. ;  son  of  Joash.  He  punished  his  father's 
murderers  and  reconquered  the  Edomites ;  but 
according  to  2  Kings  xiv  was  so  puffed  up  t^ 
his  victory  over  these  Bedouin  mat  he  chal- 
lenged Joash,  King  of  Israel,  an  incomparably 
more  powerful,  civilized  foe,  to  a  war.  Joash 
retorted  with  stinging  contempt,  wishing  to 
avoid  the  contest,  but  Amaziah  insisted,  and 
Joash  routed  his  army  and  captured  him, 
stormed  and  sacked  Jerusalem,  destroyed  a  part 
of  the  wall,  and  carried  away  to  his  capital  of 
Samaria  hostages,  and  a  large  amount  of  spoil, 
including  gola  and  silver  treasure  and  temple 
utensils.  Amaziah,  after  his  release  and  15 
years  further  of  reign,  was  killed  by  con- 
spirators at  Lachish  (2  IGngs  xiv,  19). 

AMAZON,  the  chief  river  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  greatest  in  all  the  world.  Its 
source  is  found  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  its 
headwaters,  the  Marafion  and  Ucayale  riveri 
uniting  in  about  long.  74°  W.  From  Igp"  "> 
its  course  is  wholly  in  Brazil,  and'ffs 
course  from  the  source  of  the  Ucayle 
mouth  is  about  3.400  miles,  its  width  incr 
from  over  a  mile  at  the  Peruvian  frontier  ti 
150  miles.  The  Amazon  receives  the  walei 
of  about  200  tributaries,  100  of  which  are  navi 
gable  and  17  of  them  1,000  to  2,300  miles  i 
lengtu.  From  the  north  it  receives  th^  San- 
tiago, &(orona,  Pastaza,  Tigre,  Napo,  Putu- 
mayo,  Japura,  Rio  Negro  (a  branch  of  which, 
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uL<^y,  Jurufi,  TefF6,  Co»Ty,  Purus,  Madeira, 
Tapajos,  Xingu,  etc.  The  depth  varies  much. 
From  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
about  750  miles  in  a  straidit  line,  the  depth  b 
nowhere  less  than  30  fauioms;  higher  tip  it 
varies  from  10  to  12,  and  np  to  the  function 
of  the  Ucayale  there  is  depth  sufficient  for 
large  vessels.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  is 
considerable,  especially  during  the  rainy  season 
(January  to  June),  when  it  is  subject  to  great 
floods.  It  is  on  the  average  two  and  three- 
fourths  miles  per  hour.  In  some  places  it  is 
four,  or  even  more,  and  in  others  as  low  as  one 
mile.  The  river  is  perceptibly  aflected  by  the 
tides  up  as  far  as  the  town  of  Obidos,  4W 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  phenomenon  time 
horf,  -vr  as*  tt  t^  called  on  the  Amazon  ihe 
forordca,  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
spring  tides  on  a  grand  scale.  The  waters  of 
the  ocean  rush  into  the  river  in  the  form  of 
hu^e  waves  10  to  15  feet  in  perpendicolar 
heigh^  three  or  four  of  which  follow  each  other 
with  irresistible  force.  The  waters  of  the 
Amazon  swarm  with  alligators,  turtles  and  a 
great  variety  of  fish,  of  wnich  Agassii  in  1866- 
67  discovered  1,163  species.  The  country 
through  which  it  flows  is  covered  with  im- 
mense and  impenetrable  forests,  and  in  regions 
at  a  distance  from  the  larger  water-courses  the 
scarcity  of  mammalia  bears  silent  testimoiiy  to 
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the  triumph  of  veoetation  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  uiiinal  kingdom.  The  area  drained 
by  die  Amaion  and  its  tributaries  is  estimated 
at  2,600,000  square  tniles.  This  region  produces 
an  immense  variety  of  vegetable  substances,  in- 
cluding  a  great  many  drugs,  dyewoods  and 
Txlnable  timber  trees.  The  products  it  mi^ht 
be  made  to  yield  by  cultivation  are  almost  in- 
munerable,  among  the  chief  being  cotton,  sugar, 
indigo,  coffee,  cocoa  and  tobacco.  The  Ama- 
20nian  water  system  affords  some  16,000  miles 
of  river  suitable  for  navigation.     Steamers  be- 

En  to  ply  on  the  river  in  1853,  but  years  passed 
fore  its  navigation  was  opened  up  to  all 
nattons.  Para  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  on 
the  river,  and  Manios,  situated  about  1,000 
miles  up,  is  also  a  place  of  commercial  im- 
portance. About  40  nver,  coasting,  and  ocean 
steamers  now  ply  regularly  between  Pari 
and  Hanios  every  month,  a  number  of  them 
being  British. 

Mr.  Lai^e  (see  Bibliography)  describes 
die  poTordea,  saying  that  in  certain  places 
'the     wave     travels      fast, —  it     has     traveled 
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rate  of  about  45  miles  an  hour."  Ex-President 
Roosevelt  (see  Bibliography),  describing  "the 
mightiest  nver  in  the  world,  the  Amazon,* 
says  r  'It  runs  from  west  to  east,  from  the 
sunset  to  the  sunrise,  from  the  Andes  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  main  'stream  flows  almost  albng 
the  e<^uator.  This  gigantic  eqtiaforial  river 
basin  IS  filled  with  an  immense  forest,  the 
lar^st  in  the  world,  with  which  no  other 
forests  can  be  comoared  save  those  of  Western 
Africa  and  Malaysia.  We  were  within  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  great  equatorial 
forest,  on  a  river  which  was  not  merely  un- 
known but  nnguessed  a^  no  gwographer  hav- 
ing ever  suspected  its  existence.  This  river 
flowed  northward  toward  the  equator,  but 
whither  it  would  go,  whether  it  would  turn  one 
way  or  another,  me  length  of  its  course,  where 
it. would  come  out,  the  character  of  the  stream 
itself,  and  the  character  of  the  dwellers  along 
its  banks  ^  all  these  things  were  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered* Again,  on  pp.  333  and  334,  we  readi 
■We  finally  entered  the  wonderful  Amazon 
itself,  the  mi^ty  river  which  contains  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  running  water  of  the  globe.  It 
was  miles  across,  where  we  entered  it;  and 
indeed  we  could  not  tell  whether  the  farther 
bank,  which  we  saw,  was  that  of  the  mainland 
or  an  island.  We  went  up  it  until  about  mid- 
night, then  steamed  up  the  Rio  Negro  for  a 
short  distance,  and  at  one  in  the  morning 
reached  Manaos.  Manaos  is  a  remarkable  dty. 
It  is  only  three  degrees  south  of  the  equator. 
Sixty  vears  ago  it  was  a  nameless  little  collec- 
tion of  hovels,  tenanted  by  a  few  Indians  and 
a  few  of  the  poorest  class  of  Brazilian  peasants. 
Now  it  is  a  big,  handsome  modem  city,  with 
opera-house,  tramways,  good  hotels,  fine  square 
and  public  buildings  and  attractive  private 
houses.  The  brilliant  coloring  and  odd  archi- 
tecture give  the  place  a  very  foreign  and  at- 
tractive flavor.  Its  rapid  growth  to  prosperity 
was  due  to  the  rubber-trade.  This  is  now  far 
less  remunerative  than  formerly.  It  will  jn- 
donbtedly  in  some  degree  recover ;  and  in  any 
event  the  development  of  the  immensely  rich 
and  fertile  Amazonian  Valley  is  sure  to  go  on, 
and  it  will  be  immensely  quickened  when  closer 


connections  are  made  with  the  Brarilian  high- 
land country  lyin^  south  of  it.* 

The  mouth  of  the  Amazon  was  discovered 
by  Yanei  Pinion  in  1500,  but  the  stream 
was  not  navigated  by  any  European  till 
1540,  when  Francis  Orellana  descended  it. 
Explorations  of  the  river  or  portions  of  it 
were  undertaken  in  later  times  by  Iji  Conda- 
mine  (1743-44),  Humboldt  (1799),  Prince  Ad- 
albert of  Prussia  (1842),  Hemdon  (1850),  Lal- 
lemant  (1858),  Bates  (1861),  Marcoy  (1866), 
Agassiz  (1866-67)  and  others:  and  of  its  tribu- 
taries by  Hartte,  Chandless,  Abendroth,  etc  See 
also  in  the  following  list  of  books  the  names 
of  other  distinguished  travelers. 

Bihiiography.— Acufia,  C.  de,  <A  Relation 
of  the  Great  River  Amazons*  (In  'Voyages 
and  Discoveries  in  South  America,'  London 
1698)  ;  Bates,  H.  W.,  'The  Naturalist  on  the 
River  Amazons'  fLondon  1875)  ;  Ejiock,  C.  R., 
•The  Andes  and  tne  Amazon'  (London  1907)  ; 
Hemdon,  W,  L.,  and  Gibbon,  L.,  'Exploration 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon'  (Washington 
1853)  ;   Humboldt,   K.,    ^Personal   Nar      ' 


jungle'  (New  Vork  \4\Z)'.  and  <The  Lower 
Amazon'  (New  York  1914)  ;  Moians,  H.  J. 
(pseud  for  Zahm,  J.  A.),  'Along  the  Andes 
and  Down  the  Amazon'  (New  York  and  Lon- 
don 1911);  Orton,  J.,  'The  Andes  and  the 
Amazon'  (New  York  1870);  Roosevelt,  T., 
'Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness'  (New 
York  1914)  ;  Spruce,  R.  'Notes  of  a  Botanist 
on  the  Amazon  and  Andes'  (ed.  and  condensed 
by  A.  R.  Wallace,  Undon  1908)  ;  Wallace,  A. 
R.,  'A  Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Amazon 
and  Rio  Nemx>'  (London  1853)  ;  Whiffen,  T. 
W.,  'The  North-west  Amazons'  (London 
1915):  Woodroffe,  J.  P.,  'The  Upper  Reaches 
of  the  Amazon'  (London  1914).  See  articles 
Brazil  and  South  America. 

AHAZONAS,  i'm?-z8'nas,  Braiil,  the 
largest  of  all  the  Brazilian  States  and  the 
farthest  north;  bounded  north  by  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela ;  east  by  the  State  of 
Par4i  south  by  Bolivia  and  the  State  of  Matto 
Grosso ;  west  by  Cxjiombia  and  Peru.  Its  area 
is  732,439  square  miles,  or  nearly  three  and  a 
half  times  that  of  France,  and  except  for  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  Venezuelan  border  it  is  an 
alluvial  plain.  Its  capital  is  Manaos.  Pop, 
of  the  State  387,000.  The  name  Amazonas 
is  also  borne  by  a  territory  of  Venezuela  and 
a  department  of  Peru  (q.v.). 

AMAZONAS,  Peru,  a  deiMrtment  in  the 
montafia  portion  of  the  republic,  has  an  esti- 
mated area  of  13,940  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ecuador,  on  the  northeast  and 


ment  we  find  mountains  of  the  central  Cor- 
dillera intersected  b^  the  deep  valleys  of  the 
Harafion  and  its  tnbutaries.  A  singular  fact 
in  regard  to  these  tributaries  is  that  two  of 
dieni,  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  bear  the 
same  familiar  name,  Santiago.  The  depart- 
mental capital  is  Chachapoyas,  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, and  the  industrial  centre  of  a  department 
which  is  still  in  large  measure  covered  by  viigin 
forests.  The  products,  beside  the  rubber,  coca, 
etc. —  the  usual  products  of  the  forest  —  are 
cacao,  coffee,  si^r,  cotton,  tobacco  (in  those 
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deep  valleys),  and,  in  mining  sections,  rock  salt 
and  gold.  The  inhabitants  numbered,  in  1916, 
about  53.000. 

AHAZONAS,  Venemela,  a  territory  of  the 
republic,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
State  of  Bolivar,  on  the  south  by  Braiif  and 
on  the  west  by  Colombia.  It  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts  by  the  Orinoco  River,  and  the 
western  part  includes  great  llanos  which  ex- 
tend to  the  neighboring  republic  of  Colombia. 
There  arc  navigable  rivers,  such  as  the  Orinoco, 
the  Meta,  the  Vent  u  a  no,  the  Guaviare,  the 
Vichada  and  the  Iriuda.  The  chief  products 
are  rubber,  copaiba,  sarsaparilla  and  wild 
cacao.  Pop.  (est.)  46,000,  divided  as  follows: 
12,000  Indian  converts,  33,000  savaftes,  200 
natives  of  other  States  of  the  republic  and 
700  foreigners.  The  capital  is  San  Fernando 
de  Atabapo.    Sec  Venezuela. 

AMAZONS,  in  Greek  legends  a  nation  of 
female  warriors.  They  were  fabled  to  have 
cut  off  their  right  breasts  in  order  not  to  inter- 
fete  with  their  use  of  the  bow,  and  variously  to 
have  expelled  men  from  their  country  or  kept 
them  in  subjection  for  the  continuance  of  the 
race.  The  earliest  traditions  locate  them  in 
Asia  Minor  and  relate  their  appearance  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  under  their  Queen,  Penthesilea. 

AMAZONSTONE,  a  beautiful  green  or 
blue  feldspar.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  mineral  tni- 
crocline  and  occurs  in  magnificent  crystals 
in  granite  near  Pike's  Peak,  Col,  Inferior 
crystals  occur  in  New  Jersey,  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  many  other  localities.  Large  quan- 
tities of  green,  cleavable  amazonstone  have  been 
c'tained  at  Amelia,  Va.,  and  have  been  vyorked 
up  as  semi-precious  and  decorative  stones. 

AHBALA.  or  UHBALLA,  the  name  of  a 
district  of  Northern  India  and  its  capital.  The 
taller  was  the  scene  of  a  treaty  between  the 
governor-general  of  India,  Lord  Maj^j,  and  the 
&nir  Shere  Ali  of  Afghanistan  in  1869.  The 
town  contains  several  important  churches,  a 
dispensary,  hospital  and  a  leper  asylum.  Pop. 
80,000. 

AMBALENIA,  Columbia,  dty  in  the  de- 
partment of  Tolima,  on  the  Magdalena  River, 
50  miles  west  of  Bogota.  It  is  the  trade  centre 
of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  exporting  large 
quantities  of  excellent  tobacco.     Pop.  8,500. 

AMBARI,  4m-ba're,  HEUP.  See  Hibis- 
cus. 

AMBARV'ALIA,  Roman  festival  in 
honor  of  Ceres,  which  was  observed  in  May. 
The  blessing  of  the  goddess  was  then  besought 
on  the  wished-for  harvest. 

AMBASSADOR  (from  the  medixval  Latin 
Ambascialor.  an  agent),  diplomatic  officer  of 
the  highest  rank,  the  representative  of  one  na- 
tion at  the  court  of  another.  In  this  capacity 
he  is  expected  to  support  the  interests  and  dig- 
nity of  nis  own  state.  Ambassadors  are  ordi- 
nary when  they  reside  permanently  at  a  foreipn 
court,  or  eitraordinary  when  sent  on  a  special 
occasion.  When  ambassadors-extraordinary  are 
vested  with  full  powers,  as  of  concluding  peace, 
making  treaties  and  the  like,  they  are  called 

Elenipotentiarics.  Ambassadors  are  often  loose- 
'  styled  ministers.  Envoys  are  ministers  em- 
ployed on  special  occasions,  and  are  of  less  dig- 
nity than  ambassadors.     Until  1893  the  United 


States  had  been  represented  at  foreign  court'' 
by  persons  with  the  rank  of  ministers- resident, 
accredited  in  the  care  of  the  great  powers  a 
envc^s-extra ordinary  and  ministers-plenipoten- 
tiary. In  that  year,  however,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress was  passed  allowing  the  President  to 
accredit  ambassadors  as  United  States  represen- 
tatives at  several  of  the  more  important  Euro- 
pean courts.  When  acknowledged  as  such,  am- 
bassadors are  exempted  abswutely  from  all 
allegiance  and  from  all  responsibihty  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  accredited.  Should 
they  be  so  re^rifiess  of  their  duty,  however, 
and  of  the  object  of  their  privilege,  as  to  in- 
sult or  openly  to  attack  the  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment, their  functions  may  be  suspended  bj  a 
refusal  to  treat  with  them,  or  application  can 
be  made  to  their  own  sovereign  for  their  recall; 
or  the:^  may  be  <Usmisscd  and  required  to  de- 
part within  a  reasonable  time.  An  ambassador 
IS  considered  as  if  he  were  out  of  the  territory 
of  the  foreign  power,  by  fiction  of  law,  and  it  is 
an  implied  agreement  amone  nations  that  the 
ambassador,  while  he  resides  in  the  foreign 
state,  shall  be  considered  as  a  member  of  his 
own  country,  and  the  government  has  exclusive 
cogniaance  of  his  conduct  and  control  of  his 
person.  Ambassadors'  children  born  abroad 
are  held  not  to  be  aliens  (7  Coke,  18  a).  The 
persons  of  ambassadors  and  their  domestic  serv- 
ants are  exempt  from  arrest  on  civil  process 
(3  Burr.  401.  1731). 

AMBASSADORS,  The.  <The  Ambassa- 
dors' is  often  spoken  of  as  enjoying  the  doubt- 
ful distinction  of  bein^  the  most  talked  about 
and  least  read  novel  m  the  Eoglish  language. 
It  holds  first  place  in  the  affection  of  most 
people  with  whom  the  love  of  Henry  James 
IS  a  literary  cult;  it  is  the  author's  own  favorite 
among  his  works.  He  calls  it  "quite  the  best 
'all  round'  of  all  my  productions.'  Yet.  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  published  in  1903, 
25  years  after  'Daisy  Miller'  and  'The  Por- 
trait of  a  La(ty'  had  created  an  audience  for 
their  author's  work,  half  of  the  first  edifion 
remained  on  the  publisher's  shelves  for  years. 
It  requires  something  more  than  the  fact  that 
'The  Ambassadors'  is  written  in  James'  later 

and  is  full  of  subletics  of  character. 

and  e^tpression  to  account  for  these 
.  of  admiration  and  neglect,  and  that 
something  is  undoubtedly  the  age  of  the  hero. 
Middle  age  has  never  been  popular  in  fiction, 
and  'The  Ambassadors,'  through  Lambert 
Sirether  —  probably  the  finest  character  James 
ever  created  —  is  the  mirror  of  New   England 


preface  to  the  New  York  edition  (the  best  an- 
alvsis  of  the  work),  is  contained  in  the  words 
of  Strether  to  the  friend  of  the  New  England 
boy  whom  he  has  been  sent  to  save  from  the 
clutches  of  Paris  and  whom  he  finds  'diso- 
bligingly and  bewilderingly  not  lost."  'Live 
all  you  can ;  it's  a  mistake  not  to.  It  doesn't  so 
much  matter  what  you  do  in  particular  so  long 
as  you  have  your  life.  If  you  haven't  had  that, 
what  have  you  had?" 

EsiTR  J.  R.  Isaacs. 
AMBATO,  Ecuador,  town  on  the  s1<^  of 
Chimboraio,  70  miles  south  of  Quito.    It  has  a 
flourishing  trade  in  grain,  sugar  and  cochineal. 
Pop.  12,080. 
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AMBER,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  ot  the  fossil  resins.  It  is  one  of  the 
oxygenated  hydrocarbons  and  its  mineralogical 
name,  succinite,  emphasizes  one  of  its  distin- 
Rnishing  characteristics,  namely,  the  presence  of 
from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  succinic  acid.    Its  com- 

'  ion  is  represented  by  the  formula  C«H«Oh 
:cnrs  in  irregular  masses,  usually  of  small 
sue  but  sometimes  weighing  up  to  IS  or  18 
pounds.  It  has  a  yellow  color,  resinous  lustre 
and  conchoidal  fracture.  Its  hardness  is  2  to  2.5 
and  specific  gravity  1.05  to  1.1.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  especially  in  East 
Prussia,  mining  for  amber  has  been  carried  on 
for  two  centuries.  In  this  region  shafts  are 
sunk  through  a  superficial  stratum  of  marl  and 
sand,  a  bed  of  lignite  with  light  sands  and  gray 
clays,  and  finally  a  layer  of  green-sand,  50  to  60 
feet  thick.  All  of  these  strata  contain  amber, 
but  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  green-sand  there 
is  a  stratum  four  to  five  feet  thick  of  ■blue 
earth"  in  which  amber  nodules  occur  so  abun- 
dantly that  50  or  60  sqtiare  rods'  yield  several 
thousand  pounds.  This  'blue  earth"  stratum 
extends  out  under  the  sea  and  there  the  amber 
is  freed  and  cast  upon  the  shores  by  ti«  wares, 
especially  after  the  autumnal  storms.  Small 
quantities  are  found  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 
coasts  of  Sidly  and  the  Adriatic,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  Greenland  and  in 
the  United  States. 

Pliny  declared  amber  to  be  *an  exudation 
from  trees  of  the  pine  family,*  a  conjecture 
that  proves  to  be  correct.  The  fact  that  it 
was  at  one  time  fluid  or  nearly  so  is  established 
by  its  occasional  inclusion  of  insects ;  and  its 
antiqui^  is  also  established  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  species  of  insects  so  included  are 

Amber  becomes  strongly  electrified  when 
rubbed,  and  the  power  that  it  then  possesses, 
of  attracting  light  bodies  to  itself,  was  proba- 
bly considered  by  the  ancients  lo  be  the  out- 
ward sign  of  the  m)^terious  virtues  that  they 
attributed  to  the  mineral.  It  was  greatly  es- 
teemed for  ornaments  and  charms,  and  Pliny 
says  that  among  women  'it  had  been  so  hi^ily 
valued  as  an  object  of  luxury  that  a  very  di- 
minutive human  effigy,  made  of  amber,  had  been 
known  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  living  men, 
even  in  stout  and  vigorous  health.'  He  also 
says  that  a  necklace  of  amber  beads  was  con- 
sidered to  protect  the  wearer  from  secret 
poisons,  and  to  be  efficacious  as  a  counter-charm 
against  sorceries  and  witchcraft.  In  the  lime 
of  Nero  an  expedition  sent  from  Rome  to  the 
Prussian  amber-beds  returned  with  13,000 
pounds  of   the  precious  substance. 

In  modem  times  amber  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  mouthpieces  for  tobacco 
pipes  and  for  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  var- 
nish. The  attractive  power  exhibited  by  amber 
when  rubbed  was  the  first  electrical  phenome- 
non observed  by  man,  and  the  word  "electricity" 
was  derived  from  elect  rum,  the  Greek  name  for 
amber. 

AMBER,  India,  a  mined  city,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Jaipur.  Its  picturesque  situation  at 
the  mouth  of  a  rocky  mountain  gorge,  in  which 
nestles  a  lovely  lake,  has  attracted  the  admira- 
tioa  of  all  travelers.  It  is  now  only  remark- 
able for  its  architecture.  The  chief  building  is 
the    Diwan-i-Khas   built   by   Mirza   Raja,   the 


coltmins  of  which  were  covered  with  stucco  to 
hide  their  magnificence  from  the  commissioners 
of  Jehangir,  who  had  ordered  it  destroyed  tie- 
cause  it  surpassed  the  marvels  o£  bis  imperial 
city  of  Agra.  It  is  only  by  knocking  off  some 
of  the  plaster  that  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  sculptures,  which  are  as  perfect  as  on  the 
day  they  were  carved. 

AMBER-FISH,  any  one  of  a  genus  of 
fishes  (,Seriola)  related  to  the  pilol-fishea,  many 
species  of  which  are  found  aiong  our  coasts, 
the  most  of  which  are  known  by  other  names. 
The  great  amber-fish,  or  amber-Jack,  is  a  food- 
fish  of  some  iiiiportance  in  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies,  reaching  a  weight  of  100 
pounds.  Others  in  that  region  are  more  com- 
monly known  as  madregals;  and  a  species  of 
the  Pacific  Giast  is  the  highly-prized  yellow- 
t^  (q.v.).  The  name  refers  to  the  prevailing 
color. 

AMBER  GODS,  The,  a  story  by  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford,  published  1863.  It  is  char^ 
acterized  by  superb  depth  and  richness  of  color, 
Uke  a  painting  by  Titian.  An  amber  amulet  or 
rosai^  possessing  mysterious  influences  gives 
the  title  to  the  story. 

AMBER  INSECTS.  The  great  majority 
of  the  fossil  insects  of  the  Oligocene  (Tertiary) 
period  have  been  obtained  from  the  amber  of 
the  Baltic  shares  of  Prussia,  upon  which  they 
had  rested  in  life,  stuck  fast  and  then  been 
overflowed.  The  most  fragile  and  delicate 
flies,  moths  and  many  other  insects,  besides 
spiders,  mites,  centipedes  and  Crustacea,  are 
preserved  in  this  gum  or  resin,  which  was  evi- 
dently formed  in  the  same  manner  as  gum 
copal,  also  a  late  tertiary  or  quaternary  gum. 

AHBERG,  the  ancient  Bavarian  capital  of 
the  upper  Palatinate,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  (he  Vils,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  iron- 
works. It  is  well  built,  and  on  the  site  of  its 
former  walls  are  shaded  walks.  Glass,  iron 
wares,  stoneware,  tobacco,  beer,  vinegar  and 
arms  of  good  quality  are  manufactured  here. 
The  principal  buildings  are  a  Gothic  church  of 
the  l5th  century,  the  royal  palace,  the  town- 
house  and  the  Old  Jesuits'  College,  and  it  pos- 
sesses a  gymnasium  and  a  large  library.  At 
Amberg  the  Archduke  Charles  defeated  the 
French  general,  Tourdan,  on  24  Aug.  1796. 
Pop,  25,000. 

AMBERGRIS,  a  gum-like  substance  of 
great  value  in  the  making  of  perfumes,  ob- 
tained from  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  sperm 
whale,  or  found  floating  in  pieces  of  various 
sizes  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  product 
of  cetacean  digestion,  and  often  contains  the 
beaks  of  cuttle-fish,  a  fact  which  conclusively 
proves  the  place  of  its  ori^n,  until  recently 
much  in  doubt.  When  first  extracted  from  the 
alimentary  canal  it  has  the  feeling  and  con- 
sistency of  thick  grease,  and  chemically  seems 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  cholesterin,  but  after 
exposure  to  the  air  hardens  and  acquires  its 
characteristic  sweet  earthy  odor.  Some  odd 
stories  were  told  by  the  old  writers  to  account 
for  its  origin,  of  which  the  least  absurd  was 
that  it  was  the  excrement  of  the  whale.  It  was 
held  by  the  ancients  to  be  of  great  value  in 
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ret]  iiland  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  od  account 
of  the  quantities  of  ambergris  gadiered  aloiu; 

its  shores. 

AMBIDEXTERITY,  the  ability  to  use  the 
right  or  left  hand  with  equal  freedom  and  skill 
in  all  types  of  manipulation.  The  causes  of 
the  condition  of  ri^ht-handedness,  I.e.,  the 
tendencjr  to  use  the  right  hand  only  for  finer 
manipulations,  are  probably  to  be  found  in 
inherited  nervous  structures  which  in  turn 
seem  to  be  related  very  closely  to  the  inherited 
circulatory  organs.  Exercise  may  have  some 
effect  in  fixing  this  relation  and  exagKcrating 
the  degree  of  one-sided  development,  but  it  is 
generally ,  agreed  that  the  inherited  structures 
are  of   first  importance. 

AMBIGUITY,  in  law,  the  uncertainty  of 
meaning  of  words,  clauses  or  other  parts  of  a 
written  instrument.  The  rule  of  evidence  pre- 
venting the  admission  of  hearsay  evidence  has 
the  important  excrotion  that  it  may  be  admitted 
to  explain  an  ambiguity  in  a  written  instru- 
ment. See  Contract  ;  Evidence  ;  Will  ;  and 
consult  the  works  referred  to  under  these  snb- 

AMBITIOUS  WOMAN,  An,  a  novel  by 
Edgar  Fawcett  (1883).  It  is  a  keen  yet 
sympathetic   analysis  of   an    American   female 

ate  whose  dominant  trait  is  social  ambition, 
aire  Twining  is  reared  in  the  ugly  poverty  of 
a  Brooklyn  suburty  but  is  clever  and  capable, 
with  strong  aspirations  for  the  luxuries  oi  life. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  a  schoolmate  she 
^ns  a  social  foothold.  If  Gaire's  transforma- 
tion seems  a  little  sudden,  there  is  genuine 
strength  in  the  story  and  much  truthful  obser- 
vation of  city  life  in  New  York. 

AMBLER,  James  Markham  Marshall, 
surgeon  and  Arctic  explorer :  b.  Virginia,  30 
Dec.  1848;  d.  in  the  Lena  Delta,  Siberia.  31  Oct 
1881.  Educated  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity and  the  Medical  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  be  practised  medicine  in 
Baltimore  1870-74;  entered  the  navy  as  assisUnt 
surgeon  1874;  and  was  selected  as  volunteer  for 
that  post  to  the  Jeatmette  Arctic  expedition 
under  George  W.  De  Long,  1879.  When  their 
vessel  sank,  13  June  1881,  he  accompanied  tns 
chief  along  the  Lena  and  was  alive  at  the  date 
of  the  last  entry  in  De  Long's  journal,  30  OcL 
1881,  but  prot»bly  died  the  following  day. 
His  remains  were  iKscovered  by  Chief  Engi- 
neer Melville.  23  March  1882.  Upon  his  body 
were  found  memoranda  on  'Ice  Formed  by  Sea 
Water'  and  'Remarks  on  Snow  Cry statSj"  pub- 
lished in  De  Long's  'Journal'   (Boston  1883). 

AMBLER,  Pa.,  boroo^  in  Montgomery 
County,  15  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  here  is  famed  for 
its  stained-glass  windows.  Fort  Washington 
and  the  home  of  (jen.  George  Meade  are  of 
historic  interest.  The  borough  contains  a 
chemical  factory,  also  asbestos,  shingle,  slate 
and  sheet  metal  works.  It  is  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort  for  residents  of  Philadelphia.  It 
has  large  agricultural   interests.     Pop.   4,000. 

AMBLESIDE,  England,  town  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  lake  district,  Westmoreland,  the  home  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  and  near  which  Words- 
worth and  Dr.  Arnold  resided.    The  chief  in- 


dustry is  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woolen 
goods.    Pop.  about  2^. 

AMBLBTBU8B,  anll'-t^  French  village 
on  the  English  Channel  six  miles  north  of 
Boulogne,  noted  as  the  lantfii^-place  of  James 
II  on  his  flight  from  England  1689.  In  1805 
Napoleon  erected  a  monument  here  to  the 
Grand  Anny.    Pop.  about  TOO; 

AMBLYDACTYLA.    See  Amblypoda. 

AMBLYGONITE.  am-blig'o-nit  (from  the 
Greek  atnblygonios,  "obtuse-angled,*)  a  min- 
eral crystallizing;  in  the  tricUnic  system,  and 
having  the  chemical  formula  AlPO.-LiF.  The 
lithium  is  often  partially  replaced  by  sodium, 
and  the  fluorin  by  hydroxyl  (OH).  Its  hard- 
ness is  6  and  its  specific  gravity  about  3.05.  It 
is  translucent  and  white,  or  more  or  less  tinged 
with  various  colors.  It  occurs  in  certain  locali- 
ties in  Saxony,  Norway,  France  and  Peru ;  and 
in  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  in  Maine 
and  Connecticut.    It  is  a  valuable  lithia  ore. 

AM'BLYO'PIA,  defective,  weak  or  blunted 
vision,  a  word  now  widely  employed  instead  of 
the  term  amaurosis,  meaning  blindness  (q.v.), 
since  the  modem  methods  of  examination  of 
the  retina  have  made  known  the  more  exact 
character  of  the  affections  of  this  part  of  the 
eye.  Defective,  weak  or  blunted  vision  due  to 
disorder  of  the  retina  usually  may  be  attributed 
to  the  following  main  causes:  (I)  Certain 
poisons,  notably  alcohol,  wood  alcohol  in 
particular,  tobacco,  lead  and  ursemic  poisoning 
of  Bright's  disease;  (2)  certain  functional  or 
reflex  disturbances,  as  in  hysteria;  (3)  changes 
in  and  about  the  optic  nerve,  as  pressure  of  in- 
fiammations,  or  of  tumor^  leading  to  optic 
neuritis;  (4)  cerebral  changes,  such  as  hemor- 
rhages, tumor  of  the  brain,  localized  injury  of 
the  Drain,  usually  leading  to  localized  types  of 
amblyopia  (hemianopsia)  ;  (S)  defective  cere- 
bral development,  causing  congenital  amblyoina- 

AM'BLYOP'SID.a:,  a  family  of  fresh- 
water fislies  closely  alhed  to  the  cyprinodonts 
and  remarkable  for  livii^:  altogether  in  caves, 
except  one  species  found  in  the  ditches  of  the 
rice-fields  of  South  Carolina.  Among  many 
peculiarities  may  be  noted  the  facts  that  the 
vent  is  at  the  throat  instead  of  in  the  usual 
position  behind  the  ventral  iin,  and  that  all  of 
the  under-ground  species  are  bUnd.    See  Cavb- 

PWILUKG    AMIM  ALS. 

AMBLYPO'DA,  an  extinct  order  of 
hoofed  mammals  found  in  the  Eocene  forma- 
tions of  North  America  and  Europe,  They  are 
distinguished  by  a  primitive  pattern  of  teeth 
and  short  post-like  feet  resembling  those  of 
elephants.  .The  chief  types  are  Pantolambda, 
Coryphodon  and  Uintatherium   (qq.v.). 

AMBLYSTOMA,  a  genus  representing  a 
subfamilv  (Ambtystomalince)  of  salamanders 
of  North  and  Central  America  and  northern 
Asia.  The  parasphenoid  bone  is  toothless.  A 
common  American  species  is  the  spotted  sala- 
mander (A.  tigrinum)  whose  young  in  certain 
Mexican  lakes  never  reach  the  adult  condition, 
and  are  known  as  'axolotls.*  See  AxoLon.; 
Salamander. 

AMBO,  a  reading-desk  or  pulpit,  which  in 
early  churches  was  placed  in  the  choir.  The 
epistle  and  gospel  were  read  from  the  arabo, 
and  sermons  sometimes  preached  from  it.  It 
had  two  ascents  — one  from  the  east  and  the 
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otlier  from  the  west.  In  many  churches  there 
were  two  ambos.  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir, 
from  one  ol  wnich  the  K'^spel  was  rea<l,  and 
from  the  other  the  epistle.  The  earliest  are  at 
Ravenna  in  the  cathedral  and  the  Qiurcfa  of 
Saint  Apollinare,  and  are  of  carved  marble 
(See  Pulpit).  The  name  ambo  was  also  givea 
to  an  eagle-shaped  reading-desk,  now  usually 
termed  a  loctem. 

AMBOCEPTORS,     also     called     immune 
bodies,  arc  protective  substances  which  develop 


cells  are  capable  of  producing  amboceplors. 
The  amboceptors  are  of  great  value  in  aiding 
the  body  to  recover  from  an  infection.  The 
problem  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  article 
on  Immunity    (q.v.). 

AMBOISE,  am'bwaz,  Aimeric  d',  a  famous 
French  admiral,  brother  of  Georges  d'Amboise 
(q.v.);  d.  1512,  He  became  in  1503  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  in  Rhodes, 
and  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  in  1510. 

AMBOISE,  Bum  d'.    See  BussL 

AMBOISE,  OeorgeB  d',  French  cardinal 
and  minister  of  state ;  b,  Chaumont-sur-Loire 
1460;  d.  1510.  He  became  successively  bishop 
of  Montauban  and  archbishop  of  Narbonne  and 
of  Rouen,  and  in  1498  Louis  XII  made  him 
Prime  Minister.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
secure  the  papacy,  but  his  policy  toward  France 
was  wise  and  statesmanlike.  He  reformed  the 
Church,  remitted  the  people's  burdens  and  con- 
scientiously labored  to  promote  the  public 
happiness. 

AMBOISE,  France,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  In dre-ct- Loire,  on  the  Loire,  15  miles 
by  rail  east  of  Tours,  It  lies  in  a  rich  vine- 
yard district  and  has  been  called  "the  Garden 
of  France."  The  town  is  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Huguenots 
against  the  Guises  ( 1560) ,  It  contains  a 
beautiful  chateau  dadng  from  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance.    Pop,  about  4,600. 

AMBOYNA,  or  AMBOINA,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Molucca  Islands,  being  the  seat 
of  their  government  and  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce in  nutmegs  and  cloves;  greatest  lengtfi, 
33  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  10  miles ;  area,  about 
260  square  miles.  It  is  composed  of  two  un- 
equal peninsulas  united  by  an  isthmus  about 
a  mile  broad,  the  latter  laiown  as  Hitu,  the 
smaller  as  Leitimor.  Its  general  aspect  is  at- 
tractive and  its  climate  salubrious.  It  is  cov- 
ered almost  throughout  with  forests,  affordinK 
a  great  variety  of  beautiful  wood  for  inlaying 
and  ornamental  work.  Sugar  and  coffee  are 
cultivated.  The  surface  is  generally  rugged 
and  hilly,  sometimes  rising  into  mountains  of 
granite.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  along  Che 
shores  is  very  fertile,  but  a  large  portion  re- 
mains uncultivated  In  1605  Amboyna  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
shortly  afterward  some  English  factories  were 
erected  there ;  but  in  1623,  the  Dutch  seized  the 
English  fort,  tortured  frightfully  Captain 
Towerson  and  nine  others  to  obtain  a  confes- 
sion of  conspiracy  and  put  them  to  death  — a 
performance  notorious  as  'The  Massacre  of 
Amboyna."  Pop.  30,000,  Amboyna  is  also  the 
name  of  one  of  the  residencies  into  which  the 


Molucca  Islands  are  divided,  including  Bum, 
Caram,  Am  Islands,  the  Bandas  and  others. 
Pop.  95,000. 

AMBOYNA,  capital  of  the  Dutch  residency 
in  the  Moluccas,  situated  on  the  northwest 
shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Leitimor  and  defended 
by  Fort  Victoria,  The  houses,  built  in  Dutch 
fashion,  are  generally  of  one  story,  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  one  of  great 
severity  occurring  in  January  1898,  It  con- 
tains a  governor's  palace,  town-house,  two 
Protestant  churches,  several  mosques,  an 
orphan  hospital,  a  theatre  and  a  large  covered 
market-place.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  are 
planted  on  each  side  with  rows  of  fruit-trees. 
Pop,  about  10,000. 

AMBRIDGE,  Pa.,  borough  in  Beaver 
Counhr.  16  miles  northwest  of  Pittsburg  on 
the  Ohio  River  'and  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Bridge  building,  molding  of  metals  and 
the  manufacture  of  tubes  are  the  chief  local 
industries.  The  water  works  are  municipally 
owned.    Pop..  (1910)  5,205;  (1916)  8,700. 

AMBRIZ,  am-brej',  seaport,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  m  me  Portuguese 
colony  of  Angola,  West  Africa,  Originally  the 
capital  of  Quibanza  it  was  taken  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  in  1855  built  a  fort,  a  custom- 
house and  a  church  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  town.  It  has  a  number  of  fac- 
tories and  a  trade  in  india-rubber,  coSee  and 
palm  oil.    Pop.  about  3.000- 

AMBROS,  amOirS),  August  WUhdm. 
Austrian  writer  on  music:  b,  17  Nov.  1816  in 
Mauth,  Bohemia ;  d.  Vienna  28  June  1876.  He 
was  trained  for  the  civil  service  and  served 
in  it  with  distinction ;  but  his  tastes  led  him 
elsewher^  and  he  rose  to  eminence  as  the 
author  of  'The  Limits  of  Music  and  Poeiry,» 
besides  numerous  essays  and  studies  connected 
with  art.  His  masterpiece,  'The  History  of 
Music'  (1863-68)  a  work  which  cost  him  manv 
years  of  labor^  was  carried  oidy  to  the  fourtn 
volume.  A  fifth,  completing  the  work,  was 
^ded  tiy  Langhaus. 

AMBROSE,  Saint,  Latin  father  of  the 
Church:  b.  333,  or^ccording  to  other  accounts, 
334,  probably  at  Treves  (the  ancient  Augusta 
Trevirorum),  where  his  father  resided  as  pre- 
torian  prefect  of  Gallia  Narbonensis ;  d.  Milan, 
4  April  397.  It  is  lotd  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
covered  the  eyes  of  the  boy  while  slumbering 
in  the  court  of  his  father's  castle^  and  the 
nurse  was  astonished  to  perceive  the  bees  going 
in  and  out  of  his  mouth  without  doing  him  any 
injuiy.  His  father,  possibly  recalling  a  similar 
wonder,  mentioned  of  Plato,  prophesied  future 
greatness  for  his  son,  Ambrose  studied  law  at 
Rome  under  Anicius  Probus  and  Symmachus, 
and  then  went  to  Milan  and  began  to  plead 
causes  while  yet  a  youth.  His  pleadings  were 
so  eloquent  and  skillful  that  in  a  short  time  Pro- 
bus,  the  prefect  of  Italy,  chose  him  a  member 
of  his  council ;  and  in  369,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Emperor  Valentioian,  appointed  him  gov- 
ernor of  the  provinces'  of  Liguria  and  JEmilOk 
(North  Italy).  In  374  he  was  called  to  the  , 
bishopric  of  Milan  by  the  unanimous  voices  of 
Arians  and  Catholics,  Ambrose  long  refused 
to  accept  this  dignity,  but  in  vain.  He  fled  by 
night,  and  thought  himself  on  the  way  to  Pavia, 
but  unexpectetUy   found  himself  again  before 
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the  gates  oi  Milan.  At  length  he  yielded,  re- 
ceived baptism,  for  he  bad  hitherto  been  only  a 
catechumen,  and  eight  days  after  was  conse- 
crated a  priest.  The  7ih  of  December  is  still 
celebrated  by  the  Church  on  this  account.  On 
his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  be  bestowed  all  his 
wealth  on  the  Church  and  amon^  the  poor, 
resolving  to  live  as  simply  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  exercise  his  functions  as  an 
ecclesiastical  ruler  with  firmness  and  vigor.  He 
was  employed  by  the  court  to  negotiate  with 
Maximus,  then  threatening  Italy,  whose  advance 
he  succeaded  for  a  time  in  arresting  (383). 
Four  years  later  he  was  sent  on  a  tike  mission, 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  so  offended 
Maxim  us  that  he  had  to  return  to  Milan,  hav- 
ing accomplished  nothing.  In  his  struggles 
against  the  Artan  heresy  he  was  opposed  by 
Juslina,  mother  of  Valentinian  11,  and  for  a 
time  by  the  young  Emperor  himself^  together 
with  the  courtiers  and  the  Gothic  troops. 
Backed  by  the  people  of  Milan(  however,  he  felt 
strong  enough  to  deny  the  Anans  the  use  of  a 
single  church  in  the  city,  although  Justina,  in 
her  son's  name,  demanded  that  two  should  be 
given  up.  He  was  commanded  to  quit  the  eity. 
but  this  he  refused  to  do,  being  still  supported 
by  the  people.  About  this  time  Ambrose,  in- 
structed by  a  dream,  searched  for  and  found 
the  relics  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and 
Protasius.  The  people  crowded  to  see  these 
bones,  and,  according  to  Ambrose  himself,  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  were  opened  and  devils  were 
cast  out  by  touching  them.  Although  the  court 
derided  these  miracles  they  were  accepted  by 
the  people,  and  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  was 
secured.  He  had  also  to  oppose  paganism.  In 
390,  after  the  massacre  at  Theisaloniea,  he  re- 
fused the  Emperor  Theodosius  entrance  into  the 
church  of  Milan  for  a  period  of  eight  months, 
only  restoring  him  after  a  public  penance.  (See 
Theodosius).  The  later  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  die  more  immediate  care  of  his  see. 
His  writings  (the  best  edition  is  by  the  Bene- 
dictines, 2  vols,  folio,  1686-90),  bear  marks 
of  haste,  and  show  his  theological  knowledgtf 
to  have  extended  little  beyond  an  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  from 
whom,  especially  Origen,'he  borrowed  consider- 
ably. The  "Ambrosian  Chant"  or  "Te  Deum 
Laudamus*  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  was 
written  a  century  later.  He  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  the  hjmnology  of  the  Latin 
Church.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Milan,  which 
observed  his   ISth  centenary  in  1897, 

3IA,   in   the   G 

;  which  formed  the  food 
gods  and  preserved  their  immortality.  It  was 
used  also  as  an  ointment.  Mortals  permitted  to 
partake  of  ambrosia  received  an  increase  of 
beauty,  strength,  and  swiftness,  becoming  in 
some  measure  assimilated  to  the  gods. 

AMBROSIA  BEETLE.    See  Wood-boring 
Beetles. 


AMBROSIAN  LIBRARY,  public  library 
in  Milan  r  founded  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Federigo  Borromeo,  a  relation  of  Saint  Charles 
Borromeo,  and  opened  in  t(i09.  Il  now  con- 
tains over  175,000  printed  books  and  8,400  MSS. 


AHBKOSINI,  Bartolom«o,  Italian  natu- 
ralist; b.  Bologna,  158B;  d.  there.  1657.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  AJdrovandi,  leveral  of  whose  works 
he  published,  and  whom  he  succeeded  eventually 
as  director  of  the  university  botanical  garden 
He  studied  at  the  university,  and  became  suc- 
cessively prof  cssor  of  j^failosophy,  of  botany  and 
of  medicine;  and  during  the  pl^ue  of  1630  in 
Bologna  he  worked  assiduously  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers. 

AMBULANCE,  a  term  generally  applied 
in  England  and  America  to  the  wagon  or  other 
vehicle  in  which  the  wounded  in  battle,  or  those 
who  have  sustained  injuries  in  civil  life,  are 
conveyed  to  hospital.  More  strictly,  in  military 
parlance,  the  term  imparts  a  hospital  establish- 
ment moving  with  an  army  in  the  field,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection,  treatment  and  care  of 
the  wounded  on  the  battlefield,  and  of  the  sick, 
until  they  c»n  be  removed  to  hospitals  of  a 
more  stationary  character.  An  ambulance  or- 
gaiuiation,  difiering  in  minor  details,  now  pre- 
vails in  all  civilised  armies. 

AMBULANCE  COMPANIES.  In  the 
United  States  a  limited  number  of  field  hos- 
pitals and  ambulance  companies  are  main- 
tained in  time  of  peace  to  provide  trained  or- 
S.uizations  for  duty  with  the  troops  when 
ey  are  on  field  service  and  to  aSord  a  means 
for  training  officers  and  men  of  the  sanitary 
service  in  the  work  of  the  sanitary  field  or- 
ganizations. In  the  training  of  these  organi- 
zations special  attention  is  given  to  those 
elements  of  6cld  work  for  instruction  in 
which  only  limited  facilities  are  afforded  at 
posts,  such  as  the  practical  use  of  the  articles 
of  field  equipment,  lines  of  aid,  equitation, 
care  of  animals  and  the  use  of  the  pack-sad- 
dle. The  personnel  of  these  organizations  in 
time  of  peace  comprise  two  classes:  (a)  A 
permanent  cadre,   consisting  of    such   number 

deemed  necessary  to  maintain  continuity  of 
policy  and  method  in  instruction;  (b)  tem- 
porary personnel  attached  to  these  organiza- 
tions for  purposes  of  instruction.  On  field 
service  with  a  mobilized  division  the  field 
hospitals  and  the  ambulance  companies  operate 
unOer  their  two  respective  directors  whose 
relation  to  them  is  similar  to  that  of  a  major 
of  the  line  to  his  battalion.  The  senior  officer 
of  two  or  more  field  hospitals  or  ambulance 
companies  conducts  the  course  of  instruction 
as  though  the^  were  a  single  organization  and 
assigns  the  instructors  from  the  permanent 
personnel  of  the  organizations  as  ne  deems 
best  In  other  respects,  however,  the  several 
organizations  retain  their  autonomy  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  administrative  and  tactical 
units,  each  under  the  command  of  its  own 
senior  medical  officer.  The  discipline  and  in- 
terior economy  of  these  organizations  con- 
form so  far  as  practicable  to  those  of  a  com- 
pany of  infantry.  The  program  of  instruction 
for  these  organizations,  the  sequence  of  the 
subjects,  the  manner  in  which  the  same  are 
taught,  the  details  thereof  to  be  taken  up  and 
the  time  to  be  given  to  each  are  prescribed  by 
the  War  Department. 

The  personnel  of  an  ambulance  company 
at  war  strength  are  ordinarilif  distributed  as 
follows;  (a)  With  the  dressmg  station,  in- 
cluding  the  litter-bearen  —  four  cdliccn,   one 
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sergeant  first  class,  six  sergeants,  one  acting 
co«^,  40  privates  first  class  and  privates,  all 
of  the  medical  department;  <b)  with  the 
wheeled  transportation  —  one  officer,  one  ser- 
fteant  first  class,  one  set^eant;  one  acting 
cook,  28  privates  first  class  and  privates  jone 
as  farrier,  one  as  saddler,  two  as  musicians, 
12  as  ambnbince-d rivers  and  12  as  ambulance 
orderlies),  all  of  the  medical  department; 
also  one  sergeant  (blacksmith)  and  three  pri- 
( drivers )     of    the    quartermaster    corps. 


temporary  care  and  treatment  and  to  transport 
them  to  the  next  sanitary  unit  in  the  rear. 
In  camp  it  operates  the  ambulance  service  be- 
tweoi  the  catnp  infirmaries  and  the  field  or 
other  hospitals.  On  the  march  ambulances  are 
^tributed  amons  the  marching  troops,  usually 
raie  to  each  regiment,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying transportation  to  those  who  become  un- 
able to  march. 

In  combat  the  ambulance  company  tnierates 
in  two  parts.  The  first  establishes  and  oper- 
ates a  dressing  station  and  collects  the 
wounded  thereat,  the  second  operates  the 
wheeled  transportation  in  evacuating  the 
wounded  The  dressing  station  party,  includ-, 
ing  the  litter-bearers  with  its  equipment  on 
paclc-mules,  moves  forward  in  rear  of  the 
troops  ready  to  establish  the  dressing  station. 
The  location  of  the  dressing  stations  and  the 
number  to  be  established  is  determlnEd  by  the 
division  surgeon  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  the  division  commander.  The  director  of 
ambulance  companies  supervises  thdr  open- 
ing, giving  the  necessary  orders  therefor  to 
the  commanders  of  the  ambulance  companies. 
The  site  selected  for  a  dressing  station' should 
have  the  following  advantages:  (1)  Protec- 
tion from  rifle  fire,  (2)  protection  from  direct 
artillery  fire,  (3)  accessibility  for  wheeled 
transportation,  and  (4)  a  supply  of  water. 
Effective  shelter  from  fire  is  the  chief  desider- 
atum. A  site  inaccessible  to  ambulances  on 
account  of  exposure  to  fire  need  not  invari- 
ably be  condemned,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  the  ambulances  is  done  after  the  close 
of  the  battle  or  after  nightfall.  The  sta- 
tion is  pushed  as  far  to  the  front  as 
possible  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the 
distance  over  which  the  wounded  must  be 
carried  on  litters.  In  some  cases  in 
which  the  establishment  of  the  dressing  sta- 
tion is  delayed,  or  in .  which  the  troops  are 
atiout  to  move  forward,  it  may  be  possible  to 
locate  the  dressing  station  at  the  aid  station, 
thus  practically  eliminating  one  station.  Un- 
der tnese  circumstances  the  dressing  station 
assumes  the  work  of  the  aid  station  and  the 
personnel  of  the  two  co-operate  until  the  aid 
station  moves  forward.  The  requirement  that 
the  sanitary  personnel  with  the  combatant 
oi^nizations  keep  in  touch  with  those  organi- 
zations may  make  it  necessary  for  them  to 
leave  tiie  wounded  where  they  fall,  pausing 
only  to  administer  such  aid  as  may  be  abso- 
lutely essential.  Cases  thus  left  are  collected 
and  cared  for  by  the  dressing  station  party  as 
it  advances.  As  soon  as  the  dressing  station 
is  open  its  bearers  under  the  direction  of  a 
medical  otiicer  proceed  to  the  front  as  far  as 
the  enemy's  fire  permits.  Ordinarily  they  are 
divided  into  as  nuuiy  sections  as  there  are  aid 


stations,  each  under  a  non-commissioned  oRt- 
cer,  and  one  section  proceeds  toward  each  aid 
station.  They  direct  wounded  who  are  able 
to  walk  to  tlie  station  for  slightly  wounded. 
They  transport  other  woimded  from  the  aid 
station  to  the  dressing  station.  When  prac- 
ticable they  also  assist  the  regimental  medical 
perwnnel  m  the  care  and  removal  of  wounded 
from  points  in  advance.  Meanwhile  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  company  with  the 
dressing  station  persqmiel  proceetfs  to  put  the 
dressing  station  in  condition  to  receive  pa- 
tients. When  possible  for  wheeled  transporta- 
tion to  reach  the  dressing  station  a  message 
is  sent  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ambu- 
lance train  directing  him  to  report  at  the  sta- 
tion with  the  ambulances. 

The  work  of  the  dressing  station  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  following  departments ; 
Dispensary,  kitchen,  receiving  and  forward- 
ing, slightly  wounded  and  seriously  wounded. 
All  wounded  pass  through  the  receiving  and 
forwarding  department.  Those  whose  in- 
juries are  not  sufScient  to  incapacitate  them 
for  the  present  performance  of  their  military 
duties  are  directed,  after  receiving  the  neces- 
sary treatment,  to  return  to  their  units  and 
the  fact  that  such  directions  have  been  ^ven 
them  is  noted  upon  their  diagnosis  tags. 
Other  slightly  wounded,  able  to  walk,  are, 
after  like  treatment,  immediately  directed  to 
the  rear  in  command  of  their  highest- ranking 
officer  or  soldier.  Generally  they  are  sent  to 
the  station  for  slightly  wounded.  At  the 
dressing  station  only  such  operations  are  per- 
formed as  may  be  immediately  required  to 
save  life  or  to  render  the  patients  fit  for  fur- 
ther transportation.  The  rules  to  be  followed 
generally  are  that  no  operative  or  other  in- 
terference should  be  attempted  under  condi- 
tions unfavorable  for  asepsis  or  antisepsis 
and  also  that  no  wounded  for  whom  trans- 
portation Ls  available  should  be  delayed  at  the 
dressing  station.  Conditions  in  these  respects 
vaiy  widely  in  different  battles. 

The  ambulances  and  wagons  remain  far- 
ther to  the  rear  than  the  dressing  station 
Sisually  in  proximity  to  some  unit  or  station 
rough  .which  communication  with  division 
headquarters  may  be  maintained)  until  it  is 
practicable  to  determine  a  line  of  evacuation 
for  the  wounded.  As  soon  as  the  dressing 
station  is  established  and  the  location  of  the 
field  hospital  is  determined  a  safe  route  for 
the  ambulance  service  between  these  two  es- 
tablishments is  sought  and  when  found  the 
ambulances  advance  to  begin  the  removal  of 
wounded     from     the     dressing     station.       The 


pital  whence  the  supplies  are  sent  forward  hy 
ambulances  returning  to  the  dressing  station. 
Ambulances  must  reach  the  station  as  early 
as  possible  even  at  the  risk  of  losses.  Ordi- 
nanly  ambulances  carry  wounded  only  from 
the   dressing  station  to  the  nearest  field  hos- 

B'talj  immediately  returning  to  the  former, 
urmg  the  daytime  when  a  battle  is  still  in 
progress  it  is  rarely  possible  for  ambulances 
or  other  wheeled  vehicles  to  advance  farther 
to  the  front  than  the  dressing  station.  Op- 
portunity to  have  them  do  so  will  sometimes 
occur  at  night,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  an 
engagement  they  should  always  be  used  as  far 
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as  may  be  at  all  points  on  the  battlefield. 
Should  it  be.  impossible  to  evacuate  the 
wounded  at  a  dressing  station  before  it  is 
closed  or  moved,  by  reason  of  retreat  or  other- 
wise, ^e  commanding  -  officer  of  the  ambu- 
lance company  leaves  with  the  wounded  ac~ 
cording  to  ttieir  number  and  condition  suffi- 
cient medical  personnel  and  su^i>lies  to  pro- 
vide for  their  immediate  necessities,  and  ad- 
vances or  withdraws  with  the  division  the 
remainder  of  the  personnd  and  equipment 

AMBULANCE  CORPS.  The  modem 
army  corps  has  become  so  large  and  is  so  likely 
to  break  up  into  parts  operating  separately 
that  its  ambulance  service  does  not  give  the 
best   results   when   kept   together   as   a   bomo- 

Sneous  whole.  European  experience  shows 
at  not  the  corps  but  the  division  should  be 
the  unit  of  ambulance  organisation.  The  name 
of  ambulance  corps  is  too  well  consecrated  by 
usage  to  permit  of  any  alteration  in   form   or 

Sneral  meaning,  but  it  is  admissible  to  change 
i  composition  of  the  body  it  designates. 
Organiaation.—  The  ambulance  corps 
should  be  made  up  of  independent  units,  each 
one  corresponding  to  a  division  of  the  army 
corps  and  operatmp  with  it.  The  unit  thus 
assigned  to  a  division  is  the  'Ambulance*  of 
die  French ;  the  "Sanitats  detachment*  of  the 
Germans;   the  ■Sanitatscolonne*  of  the  Aus- 


is  proposed  for  it,  seems  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate for  the  United  States  army. 

The  ambulance  corps,  thus  reorganiied^  is 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  medical 
director.  It  consists  of  as  many  ambulance 
brigades  as  there  are  <Uvisions  in  the  army 
corps,  and  an  additional  one,  known  as  the 
Headquarters  Ambulance  Brigade,  or  the  corps 
troops  (cavalry,  artillery,  en^neers,  etc),  and 
the  reinforcement  of  any  divisional  brigade  in 
need  of  assistance.  Our  hypothetical  corps  of 
three  divisions  would,  therefore,  consist  of  four 
ambulance  brigades  fully  manned  and  equipped 
for  independent  action. 

What  should  be  the  strength  of  the  medical 

Eersonnel  (bearers  and  nurses)  of  an  ambulance 
rigade?  Our  rule  assigns  l.S  per  cent  of  the 
command  to  the  ambulance  corps,  therefore,  if 
we  have  a  division  12,000  strong,  the  ambulance 
brigade  will  get  a  detail  of  180  men.  From 
this  number  must  be  deducted  the  quota  to  the 
Headquarters  Brigade,  say,  24  men.  Of  the 
remaining  156,  36  will  do  duty  as  ambulance 
orderlies.  We  have  now  left  only  120  men, 
a  number  which  represents  the  exact  rate  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  division.  These 
120  men  are  divided  into  stretcher-bearers  and 
nurses  — 96  of  die  former  and  24  of  the  latter. 
The  96  bearers  will  man  24  stretchers^  or  at 
the  rate  of  two  stretchers  per  1,000  combaUnts, 
These  two,  added  to  the  four  stretchers  manned 
by  the  regimental  bearers,  give  us  six  stretchers 
for  each  full  regiment,  independently  of  the 
help  which  in  case  of  need  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Headquarters  Brigade. 

The  composition  of  an  ambulance  br^de  is 
complex.  Its  total  personnel,  for  a  division  of 
12,000  men,  would  be  about  as  follows:  One 
surgeon  in  charge;  five  surgeons;  one  captain; 
one  first  lieutenant;  one  second  lieutenant;  one 
sergeant-major;  eight  sergeants;  eight  hospital 


36  ambulance  orderlies  (nine  of  whom  to  be 
mounted  corporals) ;  10  wagon  drivers ;  96 
stretcher-bearers;  four  mechanics  (blacksmith, 
wheelwright,  saddler  and  farrier).    Total,  234. 

The  materiel  consbts  of  36  ambulances,  two 
medicine  wagons,  six  service  wagons  for  tent- 
age,  baggage  and  uipplies  and  two  water-carts. 
Personnel  and  matinel  arc  so  organized  as  to 
admit  of  being  split  in  halves,  eaA  capaUe  of 
separate  action. 

The  ambulance  orderlies  follow  the  ambu- 
lances, or  ride  on  the  rear  step,  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe^  and  comfort  of  die 
patients  in  transit  to  the  depot  and  the  field 
hospitals.  Each  of  the  nine  orderly  corporals, 
besides  his  own  ambulance,  will  also  exercise 
supervision  over  three  others^ the  four  ambu- 
lances thus  under  his  authority  constituting  an 
ambulance  section.  The  24  stretchers  will  be 
divided  into  six  sections  of  four  stretchers,  each 
section  being  in  charge  of  a  sergeant  designated 
chief  of  section,  "nie  Headquarters  Brigade 
need  not  be  so  large  as  the  others.  It  is  made 
up  of  24  men  from  each  of  the  infantry  divi- 
sions; therefore,  in  our  hypothetical  corps,  will 
have  only  72  bearers  and  attendants. 

The  three  Knes  of  the  field  services  are  the 
regimental  help- stations,  the  ambulance  brigade 
depot  and  the  field  hospitals. 

Help  StationB.—  On  the  battle-field  nothing 
ca :  be  done  for  the  wounded,  while  under  fire, 
but  to  lift  them  upon  stretchers  and  carry 
them  off  speedily  to  the  help-station.  Here 
they  are  rapidly  examined  and  given  such  im- 
mediate attention  as  may  be  required  to  secure 
their   safe    transport   to   the   ambulance    depot. 

The  modem  formation  of  infantry  advanc- 
ing against  an  enemy  may  be  practically  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  three  lines:  Firing  line, 
line  of  support,  regimental  reserves,  with  an 
interval  of  300  yards  between  them.  The  line 
of  support,  placed  3O0  yards  behind  the  slai^ 
mishing  or  firine  line,  is  supposed  by  tacticians  to 
be  comparatively  safe  from  the  fire  aimed  at 
the  first  tine,  while  the  regimental  reserves  are 
endrely  safe  from  bullets.  The  help-station 
should  not  therefore  be  further  than  just  in 
rear  of  the  reserves.  This  will  place  it  about 
600  yards  behind  the  firing  line.  In  certain 
cases,  where  good  shelter  is  available,  and  the 
reserves  can  get  nearer  to  the  front,  the  station, 
of  course,  follows  them. 

The  (German  and  French  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, made  up  of  three  battalions,  is  3,000  men 
strong;  one  help-station  for  each  is  provided, 
and  considered  sufficient.  Our  formation  cor- 
responding in  number  to  the  above  regiment  is 
the  brigade,  which  seldom  would  exceed  but 
often  fall  short  of  3,000  men.  Such  brigade 
in  battle  arm  would  only  cover  a  front  of 
from3(X) toSOOyards,  and,  therefore,  obviously 
needs  but  one  station.  To  have  three  or  more 
stations  100  or  200  yards  apart  would  be  a 
waste  of  means  and  detrimental  to  the  wounded 

A  medicine  wagon  containing  the  supplies 
of  the  help-station  and  carrying  the  regimental 
stretchers  should  follow  each  brigade  to  die 
field,  and  advance  to  the  station  or  as  near  it 
as  possible. 

Ambtdasce  Depot.— The  depot  of  the 
ambulance  brigade  constitutes  the  second  line 
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of  hd^.  It  is  the  centre  uid  rallying  point  of 
the  brigade.  Here,  as  a  battle  becomes  im- 
pending, all  the  ambulances  which  follow  the 
regiments  on  the  march  rejoin  the  brigade  train, 
if  no  suitable  building  can  be  found,  the 
grounds  are  cleared  1:^  the  attendants  and 
hospital  tents  pitched;  the  necessary  tnedidnes 
and  appliances  are  drawn  from  the  wagons  and 
held  in  readiness. 

The  stretcher-bearers  are  divided  into  as 
many  platoons  as  there  are  hel  p- stations ;  each 
platoon,  under  command  of  a  lieutenant  or  the 
senior  chief  of  section,  marches  toward  its 
aisled  station,  followed  by  a  picket  of  am- 
balances;  these  are  driven 'as  near  the  station 
as  possible;  as  soon  as  halted,  the  bearers  re- 
move the  stretchers  and  with  them  proceed  to 
the  front,  or  else  first  carry  off  the  wounded 
collected  at  the  help-station.  The  patients 
broufjht  to  the  depot  are  carefully  but  rapidly 
examined,  and  assorted  according  to  their  in- 
juries; one  surgeon  applies  simple  dressings, 
a  second  attends  to  serious  wounds,  a  third, 
with   assistants,   performs   urgent   operations. 

At  what  distance  in  the  rear  should  the 
ambulance  depot  be  established?'  We  have 
seen  that  at  600  yards  behind  the  firing  line 
one  was  practicalfy  safe  from  bullets;  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  rather  less  than  more, 
we  shall  not  only  be  beyond  the  range  of 
musketry  fire  but  also  beyond  the  aim  of 
arttllen'  projectiles,  and  there  seems  the  proper 
place  for  the  depot.  Whatever  danger  there 
may  be  at  this  distance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  spol. 

Field  HoBpitala.— The  field  hospitals  form 
the  third  line  of  help.  They  should  be  at  an 
absolutely  safe  distance  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict—that is,  two  or  three  miles  behind  the 
ambulance  depot  —  and  have  a  free  outlet 
toward  the  line  of  evacuation.  There  should 
be  three  provided  for  a  division,  and  all  com- 
pletely equipped.  Each  accommodates  200 
gtients  and  is  divided  in  two  equal  sections. 
«  Field  Saottary  SnviCE. 

AMELAN'CHIER,  a  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees  of  the  family  Rosacea,  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  America.  The  species,  which 
are  closely  related,  have  alternate,  simple,  de- 
ciduous leaves,  numerous  racemes  of  ^owy 
white  flowers  appearing  in  early  spring  often 
before  the  leaves,  and,  in  summer  edible  spheri- 
cal or  oblong  red  or  dark  purple  berries  with 
more  or  less  bloom.  They  are  commonlv 
known  under  the  names  Juneberry,  shad-bush 
and  service-berry,  and  some  species  are  culti- 
vated for  their  edible  fruit  or  for  ornament. 
They  are  hardy,  succeed  upon  many  soils  and 
in  many  climates  and  are  readily  propagated 
by  seeds  or  suckers. 

AH£LIB-LES-BAINS.    See  Au^. 

AMEN,  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin  now 
generally  oaed  in  all  the  languages  of  Christen- 
oom,  having  the  sense  of  firmly,  or  surely, 
certainly,  truly.    The 


e  of  'So  I  believe.*  This  usage  was  veiy 
early.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  the 
word  was  used  for  a  response.  Jerome  men- 
lions  its  use  in  his  time.  J.  Massie  in  his  ex- 
cellent article  in  Hastings'  'Dictionary  of  the 
Bible'  finds  four  distinct  uses  of  the  word: 
(1)  For  the  'purpose  of  adopting  as  one's  own 


•what  has  been  said,"  often  "doubting  the  word 
for  emphasis.*  (2)  *lt  is  used  in  confirmation 
of  one's  own  prayers,  thanksgivings,  benedic- 
tions or  doxologies."  (3)  "It  is  used  once  at 
the  close  of  an  affirmation  of  one's  own  to  con- 
firm it  solemnly  in  faith.'  (Rev.  i,  7)  Christ 
uses  it  a.s  a  word  of  introduction.  (4^  The 
Amen  is  used  *as  a  name  or  description  of 
Christ  and  of  God.*  Another  usage  occurs  in 
several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  When 
the  priest  or  administrator  of  an  oath  has 
■administered  the  oath,  all  bystanders  who  say 
amen  thus  bind  themselves  bv  the  oath  as 
surely  as  if  they  had  said  it.  (Numbers  v,  22; 
Deuteronomy  xxvii,  IS,  17  are  samples.) 

AMENDE  HONORABLE.  In  the  old 
armies  of  France,  this  expression  signified  an 
apology  for  some  injury  done  to  another,  or 
satisfaction  given  for  an  offense  committed 
against  the  rules  of  honor  or  military  etiguettft 
and  was  also  applied  to  an  infamous  kind  ot 
punishment  inflicted  upon  traitors,  parricides 
or  sacrilegious  persons,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  offender  betng  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  hangman  —  his  shirt  stripped  off, 
a  rope  put  about  his  neck  and  a  taper  in  his 
hand  —  was  led  into  the  court,  where  he  begged 
pardon  of  God,,  the  court,  and  his  country. 
Sometimes  the  punishment  ended  there;  but 
often  it  was  only  a  prelude  to  death  or  banish- 
ment to  the  galleys. 

AMENDMENT,  in  law,  the  correction  of 
any  mistake  discovered  in  a  writ  or  process.  At 
common  law,  amendments,  in  the  absence  of 
any  statutory  provision  on  the  subject,  are  in 
all  cases  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  for  the 
furtherance  of  justice.  The  power  of  amend- 
ment is  re^rded  as  incidental  to  the  exerdte 
of  all  judicial  power.  Amendments  are  very 
liberally  allowed  in  all  formal  and  most  substan- 
tial matters  under  statutes  in  modem  practice. 
They  are  allowed  either  without  costs  to  the 
IKirty  amending,  or  upon  such  terms  or  condi- 
tions as  the  court  ma^  see  proper  to  impose. 
In  lepsUtive  proceedings,  a  clause,  sentence 
or  paragnph  proposed  to  be  substituted  tor  an- 
other, or  to  be  inserted  in  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress, and  whkh,  if  carried,  actnally  becomes 
part  of  the  bill  itself.  As  a  rule  amendments 
do  not  overthrow  the  principle  of  a  bill.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  may  amend  money- 
bills  passed  h^  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  cannot  on^^nate  such  bills.  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Umted  States  contains  a  provision 
for  its  amendment  (U.  S.  Const.  Art  5).  See 
CoNSTiTUTioNAi.  Law;  Pahuamektary  Law. 

AMENDMENTS,  Constitutional.  See 
Initiative;  Referendum;  Convention,  CoM- 
atrruTioNAL. 

AMENHOTEP,  i-men-ho-tap,  or  AMEN- 
OPHIS,  the  name  of  four  Pharaohs  of  the  ISth 
dvnasty.  Amenofhis  I  reigned  for  10  years 
about  1S70  B.C.  After  his  death  he  received 
divine  honors  and  was  made  patron  of  the 
necropolis  of  Thebes.  His  mummy  was  dis- 
covered at  Dair-el-Bahri  and  now  lies  in  the 
Giieh  museum.  Amenophis  II  reigned  for 
about  25  years  about  14S0  B.C.,  carried  on  sev- 
eral wars  and  maintained  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  inherited  from  his  father.  Ameno- 
phis III  was  the  son  of  Thothmes  IV  and 
idgned  for  3S  years  about  1410B.C.  He  lost  a 
great  portion  of  his  Asiatic  territory,  attained 
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renown  for  tbe  erection  o(  public  leroptes,  cs-> 
pecially  the  great  temple  of  Thebes,  of  whicb 
two  colossi  remain.  The  great  tomb  of  the 
parents  of  his  wife  Teye  was  discovered  in 
1905. 

The  most  important  of  these  rulers  was 
Amenhotep  IV,  later  called  Ikhnaton.  He 
was  the  son  of  Amenhotep  III  and  Queen  Teye 
Early  in  life  he  became  interested  in  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  priesls.  As  the  result  of  his  con- 
temiilation  he  ^ined  the  idea  oE  "A  single  con-, 
trolling  intelligence,  behind  and  above  all 
sentient  bciiics  including  the  gods."  This  in- 
telligence enforced  his  designs  by  his  "word* 
This  teaching  anticipated  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  of  Philo  and  others.  This  god  was 
supreme  above  all  and  after  a  time  was  called 
Aton.  The  priesthood  of  Amon,  the  former 
national  gad,  would  have  supplanted  him  if 
they  could  but  the  priesls  of  ihe  other  gods  at 
that  time  supported  him.  He  became  high- 
priest  of  all  the  priesthoods  of  Egypt.  He  next 
planned  to  completely  abolish  the  worship  of 
the  other  cults,  and  thus  became  the  arch- 
heretic  of  his  time.  He  had  the  names  of  the 
f;ods  erased  from  all  monuments.  Finally  he 
eft  Thebes  and  founded  a  new  city.  Akhetaton, 
•Horizon  of  Aton,"  which  was  built  on  the 
site  of  Tell  El-Amarna.  He  raised  Merirc, 
one  of  his  favorites,  to  the  high- priesthood. 
After  a  few  years  his  empire  was  overrun  by 
the  Hittites  and  the  Asiatic  part  was  lost  en- 
tirely. He  had  no  son  to  succeed  him,  but  was 
succeeded  by  Tutenkhalon,  his  son-in-Taw.  He 
died  about  1358  B.C.  after  a  reign  of  17  years. 
He  came  to  be  known  in  succeeding  years 
among  his  people  as  the  ^criminal  of  Afcheton." 
He  was  burled  in  a  tomb,  which  he  had  nrepared 
for  himself  and  family,  in  a  lonely  valley  some 
miles  east  of  the  city.  In  1888  in  a  small  room 
in  Akheton  were  found  the  archives  of  his 
foreign  office  and  many  of  its  documents  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  'The  Tell  El-Amarna 
Letters.* 

AHENT,  WilUain  Scott,  American  mis- 
sionary: b.  Owosso,  Mich.,  1851;  d.  1909.  He 
was  educated  at  Oberiin,  and  studied  tholog^ 
at  Union  and  at  Andover  Theological  semi- 
naries. The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions sent  him  as  missionary  to  China.  In  1900 
he  was  one  of  the  800  foreigners,  who  with 
3,000  native  Christians  were  besieged  in  the 
Boxer  revolt  at  Peking.  When  tbe  siege  was 
raised,  Ament  and  his  companions  together  with 
500  native  Christians  took  possession  of  the 
palace  of  a  Mongolian  prince.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  reinstalling  tbe  native  Christians  and  in 
the  readjustment  of  things  generally  after  the 
revolt  He  was  severely  criticised  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  because  of  his  course,  and  some 
journals  went  so  far  as  to  brand  him  as  morally 

Kilty   of   looting.      The   charges    fell   through, 
wever.      Consult   his   life   by   H.    D.    Porter 
<New  York  1911). 

A'MENTIF'BRJE,  a  name  which  has  been 
used  to  include  in  one  class  several  natural 
orders  of  plants  which  bear  their  flowers  in 
catldns  (amenta).  They  are  trees  and  shrubs 
chiefly  of  temperate  climates,  and  include 
many  common  trees,  such  as  willows  and  pop- 
lars, oak,  beech  and  chestnut,  walnut  and  bog 
myrtle. 


AMERICA:  a  brief  account  of  tbe  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  word.  The  name 
Amalric  (in  Old  High  German  Amalrich  or 
Amelrich;  Crtjthic  Amala-reiks  or  -reikis; 
variants  Am-el,  Am-ul  and  Am-il-nh,  -rich  or 
ric)  orimnated  among  the  Goths  in  northern  and 
central  Europe ;  was  adopted  by  other  nations 
of  tbe  Teutonic  stock  before  the  great  migra- 
tion of  those  kindred  peoples ;  and  was  carried 
into  all  west  European  countries  —  even  to 
England  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts  —  by  the 
Northern  conquerors  between  the  5th  and 
12th  centuriea.  The  famous  East  (Jothic 
dynasty  of  the  Amala  received  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  from  a  national  hero  whose 
mighty  labors  had  earned  for  him  the  title  Amid, 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  was  a 
purely  democratic  term,  connoUne  personal 
character  and  achievement,  without  me  sli^test 
implication  of  social  rank. 

From  the  dynastic  name,  the  (joths  as  a  race, 
or,  more  narrowly,  the  East  Goths,  were  famil- 
iarly called  Die  Amelungeti;  the  Amal  king 
!n  the  4th  century  ruled  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea;  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  a  king  of  tbe  West  Goths  in  Spain  and 
France,  a  grandson  of  Theodorich  the  Great, 
was  called  Antalarich.  The  word  of  democratic 
meaning  thus  spread  through  a  few  lands  was 
destined  to  live,  in  the  centuries  that  followed, 
united  inseparably  with  the  other  short  word 
which  appears  in  the  name  of  the  Wcst-(^thic 
king. 

The  signification  of  the  compound  is  of  ex- 
traordinary interest.  Its  second  member  appears 
in  Old  English  (for  example,  in  the  AJiglo- 
Saxon  epic  of  Beowulf)  as  ric,  meaning  povitr- 
ful,  or  when  a  substantive,  control,  iomain 
or  empire  — the  modem  German  Reich.     Ac- 
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fundamental  meaning  of  the  first  i; 
root,  am,  often  occurring  in  the  dialects  of 
Iceland  and  Scandinavia  in  the  forms  ama, 
ambl,  etc.)  is  labor,  endurance  of  great  toil 
Accepting  this  view,  we  find  that  the  title 
of  the  Gothic   national  hero,  Amal,  expressed 

fiopular  appreciation  of  "the  man  of  great  or 
aborious  enterprises.*  Simply  that.  In  order  to 
show  that  Amal,  when  uniting  with  tbe  aristo- 
cratic monosyllable,  retained  its  original  value, 
so  characteristic  of  the  people  who  used  il 
every  day ;  that,  at  least,  they  never  thought 
it  meant  *lhe  mighty,*  as  some  authorities  have 
asserted  recently;  we  need  only  point  to  the 
facts  that  they  prefix  it  to  ric,  which  itself 
signified  "mighty,*  and  that  foUc  stories  served 
to  remind  them  constantly  of  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  first  member.  Amalric,  then, 
was  the  name  which  compacted  the  old  ideal  of 
heroism  and  leadership  common  to  all  Germanic 
tribes,  the  ideal  that  stands  out  most  clearly 
in  the  character  of  Beiwulf  —  the  Amal  of 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Saxon  England.  The 
compound  plainly  meant  what  the  north  Fluro- 
pean  hero-stories  described :  The  man  who 
ruled  because  he  labored  for  the  benefit  of  alL 
In  France  this  name  was  softened  to  Amaury. 
Thus,  a  certain  tbeolo^an  who  was  bom  in  the 
12th  century  at  Bene,  near  Chartrcs,  is  called 
indifferently  Almaric  of  Bine  or  Amaury  of 
(iliartres.  England,  in  tbe  13tb  century,  could 
show  no  more  commanding  figure  than  Simon 
of   Montfort-r^tfiourj,   Earl  of   Leicester,  to 
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whom  King  Henry  once  *»i^  *I*  I  ^J""  *!>« 
thunder,  I  fear  you.  Sir  Earl,  moie  than  all 
the  thunder  in  the  world.'  A  Norman  Amalrie 
was  that  Earl  Simon,  creator  of  a  new  force, 
and  a  democratic  one^  too,  in  English  politics. 
*It  was,*  says  the  historian  Green,  "the  writ 
issued  1:7  Earl  Simon  that  first  summoned  the 
merchant  and  trader  to  sit  beside  the  knight 
of  the  shire,  the  baron,  and  the  bishop  in  the 
mrliamcnt  of  the  realm."  In  Italy,  after  the 
Gothic  invasion,  the  Northern  name  suffered 
comparatively  slight  euphonic  changes,  which 
can  be  easily  traced.  As  borne  by  a  bishop  of 
Como  in  865  it  became  Amelrico  or  Amelrigo. 
But  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  consonants 
i  and  r  presented  a  difficulty  in  prononciation 
which  the  Italians  avoided:  they  chan^d  Ir. 
first,  to  double  r,  and  then  to  a  single  r.  Still,  600 
years  after  Bishop  Amelrigo  died,  the  Floren- 
tine merchant,  explorer  and  author  usually  re- 
tained the  double  T  in  his  own  signature,  writ- 
ing "Amerrigo  Vespucci,'  and,  by  the  way, 
accenting  his  Gothic  name  on  me  penultimate 
(Amerigo,  not  Amerigo).  In  Spain  the  name 
must  have  been  rare,  since  it  was  often  used 
alone  to  designate  the  Florentine  during  his 
residence  in  that  country.  There  was,  ap- 
parently, no  other  Amerigo  or  Amerrigo  m 
the  Spanish  public  service  early  in  the  16th 
century.  We  must  again  look  toward  the  North 
for  the  scene  of  the  next  important  chaiife, 
and  among  the  men  of  a  Northern  race  for 

Martin  Waldseemuller,  a  young  German 
geographer  at  Saint  Di£,  in  the  Vosgian  Moun- 
tains, whose  imagination  had  been  stirred  by 
readin?  Amerigo's  account  of  voyages  to  the 
New  World,  bestowed  the  name  America  upon 
the  continental  regions  brou^t  to  light  by  the 
Florentine.  It  is  not  enough  to  sav,  with  Mr, 
John  Boyd  Thacher  (<Columbus>  Vol.  Ill: 
compare  also  his  interesting  'Contineiit  of 
America'), that  Waldseemiiller  *suggested" this 
designation.  As  editor  of  the  Labn  work,  the 
'Cosmographige  Introductio'  (5  May  1507),  he 
stated  most  distinctly,  with  emphatic  reiteration, 
his  reasons  for  this  name-giving;  placed  con- 
spicuously in  the  margin  the  perfect  geographi- 
cal name,  America,  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
put  Vespucci's  narrative.  Further,  on  a  large 
map  of  the  world,  separately  published,  he  drew 
thai  fourth  part  of  the  earth  which  was  die 
'Introductio's'  novel  feature  —  marking  it 
firmly,  "America.'  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  von  der  Hagan,  that 
Waldseemuller  was  distinctly  conscious  of  giv- 
ing the  new  continent  a  name  of  Germanic 
origin.  'Quia  Americus  invenit,"  says  the  'In- 
troductio,' "Amerid  terra  sive  America  nuncu- 
pare  licet.*  But  the  case  stands  otherwise  when 
we  ask  why  Europeans  generally  caught  trp  the 
word.  Its  association  with  so  many  men  be- 
fore Vespucci  certainly  commended  it  to  North- 
em  taste. 

Marrion  Wilcox. 
Author  of  ^History  of  War  viilh  Spain*  etc. 

AMERICA,  the  second  in  size  of  the  iso- 
lated land  masses  of  the  globe ;  containing  about 
three-tenths  of  the  total  land  surface  and  per- 
haps half  the  cultivable  area,  but  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  population.  The  name  was  originally 
used  only  for  central  Brazil,  and  was  applied 
in    honor    of    the    Italian,    Amerigo    Vespucci 
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(q.v.),  who  claimed  that  he  discovered  it.  (See 
America  :  a  brief  account  of  the  derivation 
and  meaning  of  the  word).  'It  was  first  em- 
ployed for  the  entire  known  Western  world  by 
Mercalor  in  IS41,  and  is  usually  but  not  prop- 
erly understood  to  include  Greenland,  which  is 
idiysically  a  part  of  Europe. 

The  extreme  points  marking  the  limits  of 
Ais  vast  continent  are ;  North,  the  point  of 
Boothia  Felix,  in  the  Strait  of  Bellot,  lat  71' 
55'  N.,  long.  94°  34'  W.  (in  Alaska  Point  Bar- 
row, lat.  7r  23'  31"  N.,  long-  IS6°  21'  40"  W.)  ; 
South,  C^pe  Froward,  lat.  53°  53'  45"  S.,  long, 
71°  18'  30*  W.,  or,  if  the  archipelago  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  is  included.  Cape  Horn,  lat.  55°  59' 
S.,  long.  67°  Iff  W.;  West,  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  lat.  65°  33'  N.,  long.  167°  59"  W.;  and 
East,  the  Point  de  Quia,  lat.  7°  26'  S..  long.  34° 
47'  W.  Its  total  area  is  not  far  from  16.000,000 
square  miles,  without  Greenland  or  the  polar 
archipelago. 

Topography, — Nominally  one  "continent,*  it 
is  really  two  if  not  three  sections,  geologically 
independent.  The  northern,  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee  in  Mexico 
on  the  west  (where  the  last  slopes  of  the 
Anahuac  plateau  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  sink 
to  the  plain,  and  the  Guatemalan  Hi^Iands  are 
not  in  sight),  and  Florida  on  the  east,  is  con- 
nected with  the  southern  by  two  great  parallel 
ridges.  One  called  Central  America,  is  con- 
tinuous, joining  South  America  at  the  west 
side,  and  dwindling  to  28  miles  across  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama ;  the  other,  partly  submerged, 
consisting  of  Haiti,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  joining  at  the  eastern  side;  the  two 
united  transversely  by  Cuba  and  Jamaica  and 
the  projection  of  Yucatan,  and  enclosing  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  1,500  miles  from  end  to  end. 
The  continental  mass,  8,700.  miles  from  Alaska 
on  the  northwest  and  Boothia  Felix  on  the 
northeast  to  the  soudi  end  of  Patagonia,  is 
prolonged  to  a  total  of  some  9.600,  nearly  four- 
fifths  the  distance  from  pole  to  pole,  by  a  vast 
archipelago  of  Arctic  islands  up  from  Hudson 


laL),  and  by  another  at  the  south  called  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  on  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  But  as  with 
the  eastern  continent,  some  force  has  massed 
the  land  chiefly  at  the  north:  two-thirds  of 
.  the  continent  is  north  of  the  equator ;  the 
extreme  point  of  the  continuous  northern 
islands  reaches  to  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
the  pole,  the  last  of  the  southern  is  2,350  miles 
from  it ;  Alaska  is  1,100  from  the  north  pole, 
Argentina  is  3,400  from  the  south.  The  same 
causes  make  it  form  part  of  a  nearly  solid  ring 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  northwest  projection 
of  Alaska  being  separated  from  the  northeast 
of  Kamchatka  I^  only  40  miles  of  strait,  and 
the  continent  being  -connected  with  Europe  by 
a  series  of  islands  one  to  two  hundred  miles 
apart;  while  the  immense  though  widely  un- 
equal gulfs  of  the  Pacific  west  and  the  Atlantic 
east  separate  the  habitable  portions. 

The  axial  dimensions  of  the  continent  are 
not  very  diswrnilar  to  those  of  the  eastern.  Its 
length  IS  about  the  same  as  the  breadth  of  the 
other  from  China  to  England,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  the  depth  of  the  other  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  its  relative 
slenderncss  gives  it  less  than  half  the  area.    It 
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is  in  fact  an  immense  peninsula  slightly  severed 
from  the  main  mass,  with  the  shape  and  the 
southerly  direction  of  the  majoritv  of  penin- 
sulas. From  nine  to  ten  thousand  miles  lonft. 
it  is  little  over  3,000  across  its  main  north  and 
south  lines,  from  Labrador  to  British  Colum- 
bia, or  from  Peru  to  Bcacil ;  about  2,100  from 
Savannah  to  San  Diego,  a  few  hundred  across 
Mexico,  1,725  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  just 
above  Rio  Janeiro,  750  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Valparaiso,  and  so  on  southward.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  relatively  small  and  of  regiilar  breadth 
from  Laborador  and  Brazil  to  England  and 
Liberia,  compared  with  the  immense  abyss  of  the 
Pacific  and  its  sweeping  arch  from  the  BerinK 
Sea  to  Australia  and  Chile ;  from  Newfoimdland 
to  Ireland  is  but  1,900  miles,  from  Cape  Saint 
Roque  in  Brazil  to  Cape  Palmas  in  Liberia  but 
1,7CD;  while  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama 
is  S,S00,  from  Quito  to  Singapore  (almost  exact 
antipodes)  12.500,  and  from  Valpariso  to  Sydney 
8,000.  Strangely  enough  the  continents  fit  to- 
gether somewhat  as  would  the  blocks  of  a  dis- 
sected map.  The  great  eastern  projection  of 
North  America  is  toward  the  Bay  of  Bisca)^  that 
of  South  America  toward  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the 
oreat  western  projection  of  Africa  toward  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
same  closure  (about  4S°)  which  would  bring 
Newfoundland  against  Brittany  and  Labrador 
against  the  British  Isles,  would  make  the  Kongo 
empty  against  the  Brazilian  coast  and  the  West 
Indies  surround  Senegambia.  In  physical  char- 
acter also  the  northern  and  southern  portioni 
of  each  are  akin ;  northeastern  North  America 
has  the  broken  is  land- fringed  peninsular  coasts 
and  the  gigantic  inlets  and  inland  seas  of 
Europe,  while  South  America  has  the  solid 
coast-wall  and  the  absence  of  lakes  character- 
istic of  western  Africa.  Not  to  mention  the 
great  polar  archipelago  or  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
allowing  the  archipelago  at  the  south  end  of 
CThili  to  set  off  against  the  Alexander  Archi- 
pelago alon^  the  south  Alaskan  coast,  there  ia 
no  parallel  in  South  America  to  oceanic  bodies 
like  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  lesser  ones  like 
the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  northeast  to 
Puget  Sound  northwest,  or  the  Gulf  of 
California  southwest;  or  the  mass  of 
sheltered  bays  and  sounds  along  the  east- 
ern coast  to  the  Great  Lakes ;  to  islands  like 
those  around  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence or  Vancouver's,  or  peninsulas  like  Nova 
Scotia,  Florida  and  Lower  California,  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  there  are  strong  physical 
differences  between  South  America  and  Africa : 
the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  the  former  being 
on  the  west,  of  iBe  latter  on  the  east;  the 
African  rivers  are  less  copious,  and  mostly  have 
cataracts  above  their  mouths,  proving  recency 
of  origin.  It  has  been  argued,  not  without 
some  snow  of  reason,  that  these  structural  re- 
semblances are  more  than  accidents,  but 
scientists  are  far  from  agreeing  as  to  the  cause, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  high-sprung  theories 
that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  them 
would  be  out  of  place  here. 

Apart  from  this,  the  structural  characteris- 
tics of  the  northern  and  southern  continents 
have  striking  similarities,  largely  nullified  for 
human  use  by  the  difference  in  location  already 
mentioned.  Each  is  a  rather  slender  triangle 
with  the  vertex  to  the  south.  Each  is  joined  to 
the  next  northern  portion  of  the  globe  by  a 


northwestern  pemnsula,  the  tread  of  the  whole 
as  far  south  as  Bolivia  being  r^^larly  south- 
east from  Bering  Strait,  just  as  that  of  the 
Astatic  coast  to  the  Philipinnes  is  southwest  ,- 
so  that  the  north  Pacific  is  a  semicircular  gulf. 
Each  has  to  the  north  an  immense  archipelago 
and  a  vast  island-ringed  inland  tea.  Each  has 
a  framework  of  mountain  and  plain  correspond- 
ent in  general,  though  with  some  important 
differences.  In  each,  according  to  the  law  that 
the  laisest  continental  mountain  chain  is  on  the 
Mde  of  the  largest  ocean,  there  is  a  western 
range  of  immense  height  and  mass,  hundreds 
of  miles  broad  and  split  into  parallel  sections 
sometimes  connected  by  transverse  spurs, 
stretching  its  entire  length ;  quite  recent  in 
origin,  and  the  volcanic  action  which  raised  it 
still  energetic  in  parts.  The  Andes  in  South 
America  thus  correspond  to  the  Rockies  in 
North  America;  but  Uie  current  idea  that  they 
form  part  of  one  continuous  system  is  erro- 
neous,—  the  Andes  end  in  Venezuela,  and  the 
Rockies  are  of  different  genesis.  Each  con- 
tinent has  on  the  east  a  much  shorter  chain, 
much  older  and  therefore  much  lower,  from  the 
erosion  through  geologic  ages,  and  its  volcanic 
fires  long  since  spent ;  and  as  the  highest  points 
arc  worn  down  earliest,  each  is  now  rather  a 
broad  plateau  with  some  elevations  than  a 
raountain    wall.     The     Alleghany- Appalachian 

g'Stem  in  the  United  States  corresponds  to  the 
rszilian  chain,  which  has  no  one  distinctive 
title.  Each  continent  has  also  a  lateral  range 
be«nrui«  in  the  north  centre,  turning  first  south 
and  then  east  till  it  ends  somewhat  north  of 
the  eastern  vertical  chain,  and  cut  in  its  course 
by  the  chief  river  running  northeastward;  and 
in  each  it  is  much  the  oldest  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  Laurentian  chain  m  North  Amer- 
ica, crossed  by  the  Saguenay,  is  a  trivial 
counterpart  to  the  great  lateral  ranges  of  Vcne- 
luela  and  the  Guianas,  crossed  by  the  mistier 
Orinoco. 

Hydrography, —  In  each  continent  the  two 
main  ranges  are  connected  by  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted plain  many  hundreds  of  miles  broad, 
sloping  southward  to  the  ocean,  and  drained  by 
three  uunense  Iqrdrographic  systems  with  slif;fat 
and  sometiines  non-existent  divides :  one  running 
east  and  emptying  just  north  of  the  eastern 
vertical  range,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence  in  the  north  corresponding  in  posi- 
tion to  the  oceanic  Amazon  in  the  south ;  the 
second  running  south  and  discharging  a  little 
south  of  the  same  range,  which  thus  forms  one 
side  of  a  huge  triangle  of  which  the  rivers 
form  the  other  two  — the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  in  North  America  comparable  to  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  which  form  the  La  Plata 
in  South  America;  .a  third  running  northeast 
and  disdiarging  into  the  northern  ocean  —  the 
Saskatchewan,  with  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
and  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Orinoco.  Besides  these,  each  has  a 
river  following  the  eastern  side  of  a  spur  from 
the  main  range  up  to  the  northern  ocean,  the 
Mackenzie  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  Mag- 
dalena  in  Colombia,  though  the  former  is  the 
drainage  of  a  great  Arctic  plain  while  the  latter 
is  confined  between  two  ridges.  With  regard 
to  the  watersheds,  those  of  North  America  tic 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  in  Minnesota; 
the  headwaters  of  the  Illinois  in  the  Mississippi 
Basin  lien  within  a  half  mile  of  the  Cliicago  in 
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the  Saint  Lawrence  system,  and  the  two  have 
now  been  connected;  the  Amazon  and  Plata  sys- 
tems are  only  three  miles  apart,  and  those  of  the 
Amazon  ano  Orinoco  are  actually  connected 
by  the  so-called  •river'  Casaiquiare,  a  deep  and 
broad  natural  channel  about  150  miles  long, 
running  either  way  according  to  conditions  of 
flooding  seasons. 

These,  however,  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
brge  drainage  systems  of  North  America, 
though  in  South  America  the  closeness  of  the 
western  chain  to  the  ocean  throws  the  whole 
burden  on  the  east.  The  Pacific  slope  of  the 
north  is  drained  in  the  semi-Arctic  regions  by 
the  immense  Yukon,  one  of  the  Rreat  rivers  of 
the  globe.  On  the  eastern  side  the  great  mass 
of  the  Arctic  moors  sends  its  drainag^e  through 
a  network  of  small  streams,  and  lakes  Hbe 
Great  Bear,  Great  Slave  and  Athabasca  lakes, 
by  the  Mackenzie  to  the  northern  ocean,  the 
Great  Fish  River  taking  the  east  Arctic  -waters. 
Farther  south  the  Pacific  drainage  is  by  the 
Fraser  into  Puget  Sound,  and  by  3ie  Columbia 
into  the  Pacific.  The  smaller  Sacramento 
drains  central  California.  The  Great  Basin  be- 
tween two  arms  of  the  Rockies  sends  its  scan^ 
and  precarious  rainfall  into  the  Gulf  of  Call-  - 
fomia  by  the  Colorado,  East  of  the  range  in 
the  south  the  Rio  Grande  has  a  long  course  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico ;  but,  despite  its  impressive  name, 
is  not  of  fjrcat  volume.  Between  this  and  the 
Mississippi  system  several  considerable  streams 
drain  the  Texas  region;  the  Colorado,  Brazos, 
Sabine,  etc.  East  of  the  Appalachian  system 
a  number  of  fair-sized  and  beautiful  rivers  flow 
to  the  Atlantic— the  Saint  John's,  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec,  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac,  James,  Cape 
Fear,  Savannah,  etc.  In  South  America  the 
large  rivers  of  the  eastern  slope  are  the  Sao 
Francisco  and  the  Paranahyba  of  northern 
Braitl ;  but  between  this  ran^e  and  the  Amazon 

?'stem  a  great  plain  is  drained   by  the  huge 
ocantins,  which,  though  emptying  only  at  the 
moudi  of  the  Amazon,  is  really  a  part  of  its 

The  drainage  systems  of  America  have  no 
parallel  on  the  globe.  The  Amazon  dischar^s 
more  water  into  the  sea  than  the  eight  largest 
rivers  of  Asia  together,  and  the  Mississippi 
more  than  all  the  streatns  of  Europe  targe  and 
small.  The  navigable  waters  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, Mississippi,  Amaion,  Orinoco  and  Plata 
systems  together  amount  to  over  100,000  miles 
in  length.  The  five  Great  Lakes  of  America 
alone  —  excluding  large  bodies  like  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Champlain,  Nicaraugua,  Titicaca, 
etc..  and  the  polar  lakes  —  make  up  an  area  of 
89,000  square  miles,  or  considerably  more  than 
England  and  Scotland  together. 

Another  physical  similarity  between  the  two 
continents  mifiht  be  found  in  the  relations  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  continent 
and  the  great  Argentine  plain  to  the  southern; 
both  lie  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
eastern  and  western  mountain  chains,  tboUF^ 
the  one  is  submerged. 

But  the  differences  are  also  great.  The 
main  drainafce  system  of  the  central  plain  in 
North  America  is  to  the  south,  by  the  Mtssis- 
sipfn  ;  that  in  South  America  is  to  the  east,  by 
the  Amazon ;  while  the  Great  Lakes  are 
a  great  drainage  system  for  the  surrounding 


regions,  the  melttt^  snows  of  which  supply 
them  through  deep  rock  fissures.  They  are 
hollows  in  the  oldest  rock  elevation  of  the 
continent,  with  the  ground  sloping  away  from 
them  in  every  direction  not  far  from  their 
shores ;  not  a  single  considerable  stream  flows 
into  them,  nor  even  into  the  Saint  .Lawrence 
west  of  Montreal.  The  most  vital  difference 
structurally  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  west- 
em  chain.  In  North  America  the  chief  height 
is  on  the  eastern  Hank  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Pacific,  the  gradually  lessening  sloK^  leav- 
ing space  for  an  empire  along  that  ocean,  and 
their  drainage  forming  great  rivers.  In  the 
southern  continent  It  hugs  the  ocean  so  closely 
that  not  3  stream  of  any  size  flows  into  the 
sea,  and  the  cultivable  area  is  but  a  petty 
strip  on  the  coast.  More  than  half  the  whole 
western  side  of  South  America  is  occupied  by 
one  state,  some  1,500  miles  long  by  SO  or  «) 
wide,  which  even  so  finds  none  too  much  terri- 
tory with  its  slender  width  and  partly  barren 
soil.  The  northern  continent  has  also  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  the  character  of  its  coast 
line:  what  with  its  archipelagoes,  sounds  and 
river-mouths  in  the  north,  and  the  sheltered  in- 
dentations farther  south,  it  is  well  fitted  for 
commerce,  while  the  wnole  South  American 
coast  has  very  few  good  harbors  above  Pata- 
gonia. The  greatest  differences  in  the  civil- 
lied  destiny  of  the  two  continents,  however, 
are  due  to  the  northward  massing  of  the  land 
heretofore  mentioned.  All  the  United  States 
and  southern  Canada  lie  in  the  temperate  re- 
gions; the  lareest  and  most  fertile  part  of 
South  America  lies  in  the  tropics.  The  narrow 
soudiem  part  of  North  America  lies  in  the 
warm  semi-tropic  ocean;  that  of  South  America 
in  the  south-polar  sea.  A  quarter  of  all  North 
America  is  a  worthless  polar  waste,  but  per- 
haps as  large  a  space  of  South  America  is  an 
uninhabited  and  pestilential  tropic  jungle;  and 
the  improvements  in  food  production  and  means 
of  warmth  which  push  back  the  reign  of  the 
one  are  perhaps  balanced  by  the  hygienic  in- 
ventions and  commercial  uses  tending  to  re- 
claim the  other.  Certainly  the  northern  part 
has  tnnch  more  arable  land  and  much  less 
miasmatic  or  enervating  climate  than  the  other, 
nothing  whatever  that  compares'  witii  the 
pestilential  coasts  and  inland  swamps  of  the 
southern.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  the  largest 
continuous  body  of  agncultural  land  on  the 
earth,  is  not  only  of  immensely  greater  value 
than  the  grassy  stmws  of  the  temperate  south- 
em  plain  of  South  America,  but  the  prairies 
of  the  north,  which  correspond  in  position  to 
the  Amazonian  forests  in  the  south,  are  a  stilt 
more  striking  contrast.  Commercially  the 
north  is  equally  favored  in  comparison.  From 
the  nearness  of  the  continent  to  Europe  rela- 
tively to  Asia,  and  from  the  structure  of  the 
continent  throwing  the  mass  of  population  and 
production  east  of  the  great  mountain  chain, 
the  chief  commerdal  relations  of  America 
must  always  be  with  the  western  side  of  the 
other  continent.  But  North  America  is  di- 
rectly opposite  Europe,  the  commercial  head 
of  the  world;  while  South  America's  eastern 
neighbor  is  barbaric  Africa,  and  most  of  its 
harbors  are  either  along  the  miasmatic  north- 
em  and  northeastern  coast,  unfit  for  great 
cities,  or  the  semi-polar  shores  of  Pal 
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Geography,'  translated  by  Keane  and  Raven- 
stein  fTom  Elisie  Rectus'  French  work  (1890- 
94);  Dawson's  'North  America,  Canada  and 
Newfoundland'  (1897^;  Keane's  'Central  and 
South  America'  (1901);  Shaler's  'Nature  and 
Man  in  America'  (1891)  ;  Wright's  'Ice  Age  in 
North  America'  (1889);  Powell's  'Physio- 
graphic Regions  of  the  United  States'  in  'Na- 
tional Geographic  Monographs'   (Vol.  I,  1895). 

PhjrsioKraphical  ConditioiiB. —  The  great 
western  chain  of  both  continents,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  chief  formative  base  of  both,  is 
in  fact  very  much  the  newest  section  in  each 
case,  though  each  is  of  independent  origin,  as 
shown  by  the  energy  of  still  remaining  vol- 
canic action  in  both;  while  the  upUft  of  the 
eastern  side  has  so  long  ceased  that  erosion  has 
worn  them  down  many  thousands  of  feet, 
trenching  immense  valleys,  and  building  up 
vast  plains  to  the  west  by  their  detritus. 

The  Archean  portion  of  North  America,  the 
first  in  order  of  appearance  above  the  water, 
is  the  northeastern  part ;  the  elevation  in  wlucb 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Hudson  Bay  are  hollows, 
the  Laurentian  system  of  Canada,  the  Adiron- 
dacks  of  northern  New  York,  and  a  southern 
tongue  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  line  of 
forces  thenceforth  acted  steaoily  to  the  west- 
ward, the  surface  formations  regula^  grow- 
ing more  recent  in  that  direction.  This  por- 
tion is  not  merely  the  oldest  of  the  western 
continent,  but  among  the  oldest  on  the  globe, 
the  'New  World'  being  new  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  European  histor]^  not  of  geology 
or  ethnology.  This  and  the  polar  archipelagoes 
are  composed  of  Pre-Cambrian  or  Paheoxotc 
rocks  of  extreme  antiquity.  The  hi^lands  of 
Labrador  and  those  extending  north  and  wett 
are  mainly  granite  and  other  archaic  rocks.  To 
the  west  stretches  the  vast  plateau  called  by 
Suess  the  "Canadian  buckler"  and  known  to 
American  geologists  as  the  'Canadian  Shield.' 
Bv  erosion  this  has  been  almost  denuded  of 
its  upper  Paleozoic  strata,  and  the  whole  of 
Hudson  Bay  excavated  to  a  sUc^t  depth  on  llie 
surface  o[  its  eastern  section,  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Appalachian  system  is  mostly  Silurian 
and  older  rocks ;  its  western  plateau  and  most 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  Carboniferous; 
while  as  we  go  westward  we  encounter  in  suc- 
cession Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  system  shows  the 
greatest  activity  of  volcanic  forces  at  its  ends, 
in  Alaska  and  Mexico.  In  the  old  portions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  no 
active  volcanoes;  and  the  strength  of  eruptive 
force,  greatest  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  stead- 
ily diminishes  eastward  and  southward,  oc- 
casional eruptions  occurring  on  the  southwest- 
ern coast,  while  Mount  Wrangell  is  semi-enip- 
tive  only.  Within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  the  only 
volcanic  activity  within  historic  times  has  been 
that  manifested  by  Lessens  Peak,  California, 
during  the  years  since  1914.  In  Mexico.  Popo- 
catapetl  and  others  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
equatorial  belt  of  volcanic  forces  exhibited  in 
Central  America  and  the  Antilles.  But  all  the 
(Zordillcran  system  is  relatively  of  recent  eleva- 
tion, though  old  enough  for  heavy  erosions  to 
have  taken  place,  exposing  sttata  of  every  age  as 
they  were  tilted  up,  creating  some  valleys  and 


filling  up  others.  In  the  region  from  California 
to  Puget  Sound  the  surface  over  many  thousand 
square  miles  is  lava,  the  valley  of  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  for  long  distances  being  cut  through 
lava  beds,  and  fie^s  of  blade  scoriie  forming  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  northern  Pacific  States 
and  Pacific  Canada.  To  the  south  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  along  the  Atlantic  and  the 
(julf,  the  flooring  is  Cretaceous  and  Tertiafy, 
therefore  of   recent  uplift 

Modifying  the  erosive  action  on  these  primi- 
tive elevations  there  has  operated  a  vast  ice  cap^ 
the  so-called  Laurentian  glacier,  which  at  an  un- 
certain but  relatively  recent  period,  ending 
probably  from  50,000  to  100,000  years  ago, 
covered  all  North  America  from  the  polar 
regions  down  to  Philadelphia  and  the  Ohio 
and  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri,  leveling  hills 
and  hollows,  creating  soils,  excavating  lake 
beds,  changing  the  courses  of  streams  and 
the  outlets  of  ngantic  lakes,  cutting  out 
and  blocking  up  fiords  and  harbors,  and  de- 
positing enormous  masses  of  rock  and  gravel 
moraines.  To  this,  among  other  things,  is 
due  the  creation  of  New  York  harbor  and 
Niagara  Falls,  and  the  turning  of  the  Great 
Lakes  through  the  rocky  Saint  Lawrence  valley 
instead  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson.  This  ice 
cap  has  by  no  means  wholly  disappeared  yet : 
the  immense  glaciers  on  the  northwest  coast 
and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  heights,  some  of 
them  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent,  are 
remnants  of  the  one  great  glacier  of  ancient 
times  which  still  covers  aloiost  entirely  the 
turtle-back  conformation  of  Greenland 

In  South  America  the  eastern  highlands  are 
also  of  enormous  antiquity,  as  shown  by  thdr 
archaic  composition,  with  a  sandstone  cap  not 
since  submerged,  their  horizontal  layers,  deep 
erosions  and  detritus  plains  indicating  no  up- 
lift since  the  earliest  times.  The  Anoes  (q.v.) 
are  quite  recent,  and  full  of  volcanoes  still  or 
but  recently  active,  but  they  are  not  all  of  a  sin- 
gJE  age,  however,  and  show  successive  uplifts. 
The  plains  between  have  Tertiary  bases  under 
their  alluvial  surface. 

South  America  too  has  had  its  glacial 
periods,  spreading  from  the  south-polar  regions 
and  producing  the  same  effects  as  in  its  north- 
ern neit^bor.  The  great  heigjits  of  the  Andes 
keeps  tnem  still  existent  up  to  and  beyond  the 
equator. 

The  Cordilleran  System.— The  two  great 
axial  chains  which  form  the  western  base  of 
the  double  continent,  though  (as  said)  of  in- 
dependent origin,  have  strong  similarities  and  a 
like  relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  surface, 
and  may  conveniently  be  treated  together.  For 
their  detailed  composition  and  characteristics, 
see  Andes  and  Rocky  Mountains.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  are  not  mere  dividing  walls, 
but  vast  formative  elements  of  the  continental 
masses,  and  themselves  of  continental  volume. 
With  their  foothills  and  spurs  they  amount  in 
South  America  to  at  least  1,000,000  square  miles 
in  area,  and  in  North  America  to  some  2,500,000; 
or  toward  a  third  of  the  entire  surface.  They 
include  almost  every  possible  character  of  soil 
nnd  climate  and  natural  product,  and  suitability 
for  every  emplcgmient, —  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures or  mining.  They  m^e  climates  of  their 
own,  so  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
that  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other,  and  the 
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two  may  have  the  diffennce  of  fire  degreei  of 
latitude  or  5,000  miles  of  distance:  one 
aide  may  be  a  sponge,  ttie  other  a  rainless  desert, 
one  a  glacier,  the  other  a  garden.  They  make 
the  difference  between  Puget  Sound  and  Labra- 
dor, and  on  the  other  hand  between  the  Mexican 
flateau  and  the  Nicaraguan  plains,  between 
'era  and  Caricas.  They  enclose  fertile  proy- 
]nces  and  deserts  of  rock  and  sand  each  large 
enough  for  an  empire,  and  have  great  lakes 
and  considerable  rivers  entirely  their  own. 

As  the  development  is  better  studied  from 
the  soDtfa,  we  shall  begin  with  South  America, 
whose  Cordilleras  descend  by  sleep  short  ter- 
races to  the  seashore,  or  to  a  narrow  belt  of 
level  land  immediately  adjoining  it,  form  regu- 
lar chains,  display  the  loftiest  masses  of  all 
America  and  send  out  only  short  branches  to 
the  eastern  plains ;  whereas  the  North  American 
Cordilleras  lean,  in  the  west,  on  elevated  pla- 
teaus, so  as  to  favor  a  large  development  of 
rivers,  are  less  vertical  in  their  structure  and 
less  higli  and  send  to  the  east  more  extensive 
ramifications.  The  name  of  particular  groups 
of  dte  Andes  are  taken  from  the  countries  to 
which  they  more  especially  appertain ;  thus,  pro- 
ceeding from  sonth  to  north,  we  have  the  Cordil- 
leras of  Chile,  Bolivia,  Pero,  Ecuador  and  Co- 
tomhia.  This,  as  a  whole,  is  die  hi^est  momt- 
tain  mass  on  the  globe,  and  except  the  Hima- 
layas has  the  hi^e^  peaks.  Beginning  amon^ 
the  rock  islands  of  the  Fuegian  archipelago,  it 
runs  through  Patagonia  as  a  low  single  range 
with  summits  of  perhaps  8,000  feet ;  rises  swiftly 
through  Chile,  growing  at  once  higher  and  more 
multiplied,  with  summits  of  12,000  to  18,000  feeL 
till  it  culminates  in  the  stupendous  nevaiio  ot 
Aconcagua,  from  25,000  to  24,000  feet  high,  the 
kiftiest  elevation  on  the  western  hemisphere. 
Beyond  this  it  divides  into  two  enormous  paral- 
lel arms  with  a  high  plateau  between,  and  lower 
ranges  to  the  east  in  Argentina  increasing  its 
complexity.  Thence  to  the  Isthmus  it  is  not  a 
ridgtv  but  a  rock  continent  200  or  300  miles 
wide,  with  a  great  number  of  peaks  frtnn  19,000 
to  21,000  and  even  22.000  feet  hi;^  and  the 
▼cry  'passes*  over  them  IS.OOO  or  16,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  terrific  and  nearly  imMssaUe 


ranges,  with  two  and  even  three  immense  till- 
able valleys  on  the  same  base.  Tl  attains  its 
Keatest  breadth  at  about  lat.  18*  S.,  in  central 
ilivia,  where  it  is  some  300  imles  wid^  with 
three  main  ranges;  and  at  this  point,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  Tacna,  it  and 
the  correspondent  coast  curve  northwest  as  far 
as  5*^  its  course  in  this  direction  being  exactly 
coincident  with  the  limits  of  Peru.  On  these 
plateaus  was  situated  the  emi»re  of  the  Incas. 
Just  northeast  of  the  turn  it  holds  die  great 
Lake  Titicaca,  some  1,800  miles  in  area,  on  a 
high  plateaa  12,64S  feet  above  the  sea,  the  sut^ 
face  of  the  lake  itself  bring  nearly  12,500  feet 
above  aea-level.  This  part  is  called  the  Royal 
Cordillera  and  contains  several  peaks  above 
20,000  feet.  At  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  it  again 
turns  north,  with  a  gfradual  trend  east  to  aSont 
lat.  4°  N.,  when  it  curves  north  and  west  to 
meet  the  Isdmius,  forming  a  lane  bat  nameless 
gulf.  Near  the  equator,  in  Ecuador,  are  a 
number  of  very  lofty  volcanic  summits,  Ae  two 


boraio,  20^496  feet,  and  Cotopaxi,  Wfoli  feet 
Thence  to  the  Caribbean  the  hei^t  decreases, 
and  in  ColomUa  it  divides  into  three,  two 
running  north  and  the  third  extending  well 
into  Venezuela,  the  true  end  of  the  Andean 
syatcm. 

Central  America  is  hardly  a  part  of  either 
great  system.  The  Isthmus  is  a  low  plateau, 
succeeded  by  highlands  rather  than  mountains 
in  Costa  Rica;  then  comes  the  depression  near- 
ly filled  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  where  the  elevation 
smks  to  less  than  100  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
mountains  begin  in  northern  Nicaragua  and 
occupy  the  entire  breadth  of  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala and  Salvador  from  ocean  to  ocean;  but 
they  are  not  of  great  height  and  consist  of 
several  detached  ranges  with  active  or  extinct 
volcanic  peaks.  These  sink  to  a  broad  plain 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehnantepec,  fortning  the 
dividing  line  between  the  mass  of  North 
American  and  South  American  organic  species; 
though  zoologically  the  central  plateau  is  a 
northern  tongue  tbruat  into  two  lines  of 
tropic  territory  along  the  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coast 

The  Rocky  Mountain  system,  or  northern 
Cordillera,  bejiins  with  the  plateau  of  Anahuac 
OTi  which  the  City  of  Mexico  is  situated,  the 
seat  of  the  original  culture  overthrown  by  Cor- 
tes. It  is  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet  high,  and  ts 
flanked  by  mountain  ranges  and  Isolated  vol- 
canic peaks,  active  or  (quiescent  >he  hi^est 
summits  in  Mexico.  Orizaba,  the  loftiest.  Is 
18,250  feet  hlrii ;  bat  the  most  remarkable  and 
imposing  is  Popocatapetl,  rising  17,520  feet 
from  the  floor  of  Ae  vatlejr,  the  higfiest  pedc 
of  the  world  in  practical  isolation,  its  wnole 
bei^t  visible  from  sea-level  At  tms  p<Hnt  &e 
nuun  ridge  of  the  Rockies  (the  Mexican  section 
is  known  alio  as  the  Sierra  Madrc,  which  prop- 
erly is  the  name  of  the  northeastern  spur)  sud- 
denly tnms  far  eastward  from  the  Pacifik  and 
for  the  remaining  3,500  miles  of  its  course  keeps 
htmdreds  of  muei  from  it,  lo  that  the  broad 
western  slope  is  drained  by  very  large  rivers, 
as  the  Columbia  and  Praser,  and  in  the  extreme 
north  the  mif^ty  Yukon.  But  it  throws  out 
lesser  arms  to  die  west  nearly  to  the  ocean. 
Between  the  main  range  and  me  great  Sierra 
Nevada  arm  is  enclosed  the  desert  Great  Basin 
of  Utah  and  Nevada  and  northern  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico:  a  waste  of  atkaUne  earth  and 
n^ced  rocks,  of  river  courses  dry  except  in  the 
infrequent  rains,  and  roaring  torrents  then  for 
a  few  hoars  or  minutes;  of  the  fcreat  caKons, 
gullej^  cut  sometimes  a  mile  deep  into  the  solid 
rock  by  the  swift  sand-laden  currents.  It  ia 
drained  to  the  Gulf  of  California  by  die  on^ 
real  stream  of  water  of  any  uze  in  the  whole 
region,  the  Colorado.  The  Sierra  Nevada  has 
for  its  crowning  sutnmit  Mount  Whitney,  in 
California,  1^898  feet  htf^  Still  farther  west 
it  throws  out  the  Coast  Range,  running  throuf^ 
California,  Ornron  and  Washington  up  to 
Pnzet  Sound.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  continued, 
bom  structurally  and  through  more  recent 
independent  volcanic  action,  by  the  Cascade 
Range  of  Oregon,  Washii^ton  and  British 
ColmnUa,  with  Mount  Shasta,  14,510  feet, 
in  the  soitth,  and  Mount  Rainier  or  Tacoma. 
14,526  feet  in  Washii^ton.  Puget  Sound  is  a 
sabmerged  tron^  and  the  Valley  of  Califomis 
a  lowland  lying  between  the  Ca«st  nuigei  and 
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the  Sierra  Nevada- Cascade  ranges.  The  systetfi 
as  a  whole,  across  from  California  and  Oreg:on 
to  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  is  1,000  miles  wide, 
with  a  number  of  north-and-soulh  ranECs  rising 
from  a  plateau  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet  high, 
and  with  a  large  number  of  peaks  between 
14,000  and  15,000  feet  high.  The  main  ranee 
in   Colorado    has    for  its    chief   div 


Front,  Sangre  de  Cristo,  Parl^  Saguache  and 
San  Juan  ranges ;  Long's  ana  Pike's  Peaks, 
Blanca  Peak,  Mounts  Lincoln  and  Harvard  and 


Uncoinpahgre  Peak  are  the  best  known  of  the 
summits. 

The  system  follows  the  coast  around  nearly 
to  Asia,  rising  in  peaks  all  along  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  the  chief  being  the  noble  Shishaldin, 
8,000  feet  high;  and  north  of  Yakutat  Bay,  a 
great  landmark,  where  the  coast  turns  west  and 
the  greatest  glaciers  begin,  the  place  where  the 
temperate  zone  properly  gives  place  to  the  semi- 
Arctic —  a  branch  continues  straight  on,  runs 
far  north  to  the  Yukon  watershed,  then  turns 
west  again  and  rejoins  the  other  in  southwest 
Alaska.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  it  throws 
up  mighty  peak;  the  tnonarchs  of  the  northern 
conlinenL  including  Mount  Saint  Elias,  16,024 
feet,  and  Mount  Wraneell,  a  great  isolated 
semi-activa  volcano,  17,^4  feet;  the  altitude 
rising  as  it  goes  west,  it  culminates  in  Mount 
McKinley,  20,464  feet,  the  highest  elevation  in 
North  America. 

The  Butem  Monntaini  and  the  Flaiiu.— 
In  North  America  the  backbone  and  nucleus  of 
the  continent  is  locally  known  as  the  Allec^any 
system  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  btates 
ani*  the  Appalachian  in  the  southern ;  but  for 
scientific  purposes  the  latter  name  is  commonly 
extended  to  the  whole.  It  extends  from  Gaspi 
peninsula,  between  the  lower  Saint  Lawrence 
and  Chaleur  Bay,  below  Quebec,  through  the 
United  States  to  north  Alabama  and  north 
Georgia,  where  the  mountains  sink  down  to  the 
great  coastal  plain  which  girdles  the  United 
States  from  50  to  100  miles  hack  from  the 
shore.  Between  the  mountain  and  plain  is  ■ 
foothill  region  usually  known  as  the  Piedmont 
region.  The  mountams  are  a  plateau  from  50 
to  200  miles  wide  and  avera^g  1,500  to  3,000 
feet  high,  but  with  peaks  rising  to  6,294  feel  in 
Mount  Washington  (New  Hampshire)  and 
6,707  feet  in  Mount  Mitchell  (North  Carolina), 
The  range  has  many  local  names  for  the  differ- 
ent divisions,  &■  the  White  and  Greeo,  the 
Adirondacks,  the  Taconic,  Hoosac  and  Catsldll, 
the  Alleghany,  the  Blue  Ridge  and  South  Moun- 
tain, the  Black  and  Smoky,  etc 

On  the  west  they  slope  through  rolling  up- 
lands to  the  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  North 
American  surface,  entirely  unlike  any  other  part 
of  the  globe,  the  prairies  (called  savannahs  in 
English  books,  but  never  in  American  speech)  : 
a  block  of  undulating  plains  of  enormous  ex- 
tent in  the  centre  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  com- 
posed mainly  of  dark,  rich  loam  from  a  foot 
to  several  feet  deep  over  a  bottom  of  clay,  and 
of  such  composition  that  natural  tree-growdi  is 
largely  absent  even  where  rainfall  is  plentiful, 
though  grass  and  other  crops  grow  abund- 
antly. Often  this  will  be  as  level  as  a  floor  for 
scores  of  miles  together,  and  the  eye  sweeps 
uninterruptedly  over  a  grassy  ocean  to  the 
horiion.  On  the  west  of  this  extend  to  the 
Rockies  lands  often  as  flat  as  the  prairies,  but 


lacldne  their  individual  trait  and  c^led  plains 
instead.  The  same  features  are  repeated  in 
northwesl  C^ada  from  Manitoba  to  the 
Rockies.  Locally  they  are  known  as  the  'Gieat 
Plains." 

In  South  America  the  eastern  chain  is  simi- 
larly formed  of  several  parallel- ranges  follow- 
ing the  Brazilian  coast,  on  a  wide  plateau,  a 
reduced  copy  of  it  running  through  the  Guianas, 
The  whole  centre  is  an  immense  plain  sloping 
sharply  up  to  the  Andes;  but  in  place  of  the 
vut  treekss  flats  of  the  norihem  continent 
there  is  the  most  enormous  forest  of  the  worl^ 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent. North  of  thisj  however,  are  considerable 
plains  along  the  Onnoco  called  llanos.  Below 
the  range  the  country  is  a  great  grassy  steppe, 
rather  ill-watered,  called  pampas,  and  extending 
through  Argentina  and  Patagonia. 

Geology  aod  Miners  Resources. —  North 
America. —  The  North  American  continent  may 
rather  easily  be  divided  into  a  few  great  geo- 
logical units,  the  general  features  of  which  are 
simply  and  briefly  stated  below.  These  divi- 
sions may  be  termed  the  Canadian  Shiclct  the 
Coastal  Plain,  the  Eastern  Hi^iland,  the  Cen- 
tral Lowland  and  the  Western  Highland. 

Cmiadian  ShUld.—  Tbe  nucleus  of  the  con- 
tioent  consists  of  a  great  U-shaped  area  en- 
dosing  Hudson  B^,  and  extending  in  the  Lake 
Superior  re^on  southward  a  short  distance 
Into  the  Umted  States.  It  also  sends  a  long 
arm  southward  into  the  Piedmont  region,  along 
the  east  border  of  the  Appalachian  Highland. 
This  larse  area  consists  almost  wholly  of  bighlr 
folded  Pre-Cambrian  (q.v.)  (Archou  (q.v.) 
and  Algonldan  (q.v.))  rocks,  granites,  schists, 
quartzites,  marbles,  etc,  of  great  a^e ;  and  it 
was  by  the  erosion  of  this  mass,  largely,  that 
the  sediments  were  derived  to  build  up  the  other 
portions  of  our  continent.  Particularly  in 
Canada,  this  area  contains  extremely  'valuable  i 

deposits  of  gold  (Porcupine  District),  silver 
and  cobalt  (Cobalt  Distnci),  and  copper;  and 
nickel  (Ludbury  District).  In  Michigan  it  ^so 
contains  famous  mines  of  metallic  copper;  and 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are 
great  iron  ranges,  among  which  the  Marquette 
and  Mcsaba  are  the  beat  known.  The  eastern 
part  of  this  largie  region  is  known  as  the 
Laurcntian  Hi^land.  The  area  as  a  whole 
is  not  mountainous,  and  consists  of  a  rather 
low,  dissected  peneplain  (q.v.),  the  aver* 
age  elevation  of  wbidi  is  about  1,000  to  1,500  ; 

feet.  Ii  has  been  glaciated  in  comparatively 
recent    times,    and    contains    vast    areas    of  ' 

swamps  and  thousands  of  lakes.  Cieologically 
the  r^on  is  known  as  the  'Canadian.*  or 
•Pre-(Smbrian  Shield.* 

CoOktlal  Plain. —  On  the  eastern  and  south- 
em  sides  of  North  America,  from  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  southward,  is  a  low  flat  plain  | 

which  sweeps  around  the  southern  end  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  | 

Ue»co  merges  pradu^Iy  northward  into  the 
great  interior  ^lain.  It  is  known  as  the  Coastal 
Plain.  (^ologtcaUy  it  is  extremely  young,  con- 
sisting wholly  of  Cretaceous  (q.v.)  and  Tertiary 
(q.v.)  rocks,  mostly  soft,  unconsolidated  clay^ 
sands  and  maris.  At  a  time  geoloffcally  recent, 
this  area  was  under  the  sea,  and  these  beds 
were  laid  down  as  a  result  of  the  erosion  of 
older  parts  of  tbc  continent.  The  re^oo  is  m>  new 
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Owing  to  the  unconsolidated  condition  of  the 
rocks^  building  stone  is  iess  abundant  thait  else- 
where. Aside  from  itetrolcum  products  and  salt, 
both  of  which  occur  in  quantity  in  the  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  portions  of  the  area,  the  Coffstal 
Plain  is  smgularly  poor  in  mineral  wealth. 

Eastern  Highland. —  This  highland,  extend- 
ing from  New  England  southwest  to  Alabama, 
has  a  base  of  Pre-Cambrian  mcks,  among  which 
granites,  gneisses  and  schists  arc  dominant. 
Upon  these  rests  an  intensely  folded  complex 
of  shales,  limestones  and  sandstones,  embrac- 
ing rocks  belonring  to  every  period  of  the 
Paleozoic  Era.  Throughout  the  Paleozoic,  this 
area  was  almost  continuously  beneath  the  sea, 
Snally  emerging  at  the  close  of  the  Era,  when 
it  was  folded  into  a  marked  mountain  range. 
Erosion  has  one  or  more  times  almost  com- 
pletely leveled  away  the  ranee,  and  slill  further 
upUfts  without  folding  nave  allowed  the 
streams  to  cut  away  the  soft  layers  of  rock, 
leaving  the  upturned  edges  of  the  harder  layers 
as  long  parallel  mountains  typical  of  Appalacnian 
topography.  To  the  west  this  folded  region 
grades  into  a  high  plateau  of  flat-lying  rocks 
chieflv  of  Carboniferous  Age.  known  as  the 
Allegtieny  (north)  and  Cumoerland  (south) 
plateaus.  The  uiief  mineral  wealth  of  the 
region  lies  in  its  coat,  of  which  the  area  of 
Pmnaylvania  anthracite  is  the  most  famous 
field.  Slate,  marble  and  tfranite  are  especially 
important  products  in  the  New  England  portion. 
The  intensely  folded  area  yields  Utile  oil  and 
gu,  but  the  flatter  plateaus  to  the  west  contain' 
the  important  Appalachian  petroleum  field. 

Great  Central  Lowland. —  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  minor  uplifts,  such  as  the  Onichi- 
tas,  the  Ozaiks,  the  Black  Hills,  and  others  of 
lesser  note,  this  rc^rion  is  a  vast  interior  region, 
lying   south   of   the   Canadian   Shield,   and 


tween  the  Western  Highland  and  the  Canadian 
Shield.  The  area  is  one  of  flat-lying  rocks. 
East  of  the  Missouri  River,  these  are  almost 
wholly  Paleozoic,  the  Carboniferous  being  the 
most  wide- spread  surface  formations.  From 
the  Missouri  River  westward.  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  rocks  constitute  most  of  the  surface. 
It  was  during  late  Carboniferous  times  that 
most  of  this  area  permanently  became  land,  al- 
though its  western  portion  was  again  tempo- 
rarily under  the  sea  during  the  Cretaceous 
period.  Topographically  the  region  varies  from 
almost  dead  level  plains  to  sharp  hilly  regions, 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  5,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  northern  part  has  been 
glaciated,  and  swamps  and  lakes  are  abundant. 
As  a  whole  the  region  comprises  the  great 
agricultural  portion  of  the  continent.  It  is  the 
richest  in  coal  and  petroleum  of  any  section  of 
the  country.  It  has  very  valuable  lead  and  zinc 
deposits,  beds  of  salt,  quarries  of  building  stone 
and  other  minerals  of  lesser  value. 

The  Iffstern  Highland.— This  portion  of  the 
continent  is  more  complicated  in  stnicture  and 
history  than  the  areas  dius  far  considered.  It 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  great  range  of 
mountains,  the  Rockies  proper,  on  the  east,  to 


the  west  of  which  lies  a  broad  plateau  rctpon, 
and  beyond  this  the  Pacific  border  ranges,  them* 
selves  complex  in  structure  and  history.  These 
sections  will  be  taken  up  each  in  a  separate 
brief  discussion. 

The  Rochy  Mountaim,  contrary  to  rather 
haiy  prevalent  conceptions,  lie  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  least  in 
the  United  States,  They  contain  rocks  of  every 
age  from  Pre-Cambrian  to  Quaternary  folded 
into  ranges,  rather  generally  trending  north 
and  south.  Their  final  emergence  from  be- 
neath the  sea,  and  the  folding  which  gave  them 
their  present  structure,  came  at  the  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  period.  During  the  Tertiary 
they  were  the  site  of  much  igneous  activity,  and 
since  their  folding  theyhave  been  greatly  modi- 
fied by  powerful  erosion,  several  minor  uplifts 
and  very  recently  by  glaciation.  Unlike  the 
Appalachian  region,  there  are  minor  areas  be- 
tween the  numerous  ranges,  in  which  the  rocks 
are  flat-lying,  or  nearly  so. 

The  Jnter-Mottnlain  plateau,  while  it  con- 
tains some  areas  of  intense  folding,  is  more 
largely  one  of  nearly  flat-lying  rock^  greatly 
modified  by  faulting.  The  rocks  are  of  ^1  ages 
from  Pre-Cambrian  to  Tertiary. 

The  southern  and  higher  portion  of  this 
large  region  is  generally  known  as  the  Colorado 
plateau.  Paleozoic  rocks  are  exposed  at  a  few 
points,  but  the  surface  formations  are  largely 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  in  age.  The  rocks  are 
narty  Jlat,  as  a  whole,  and  the  structure  U 
dominated  by  a  few  very  large  faults.  Above 
the  jdateau  surface,  which  average  5,000-7,000 
feet  in  height,  rise  several  Kroups  of  volcanic 
mountains,  among  which  me  £an  FratKisco 
Peaks  and  the  Henry  Mountains  Zit  best 
known.  The  area  is  deeply  trenched  by  ma^nifi- 
cient  canons,  among  wmch  the  Grand  <^iion 
is  easily  the  foremost. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  the  Colorado 
plateau  is  that  portion  of  the  Inter-Mountain 
plateau  most  commonly  called  the  Great  Batin. 
This  region  stands  notably  lower  than  the  Colo- 
rado plateau  and  is  much  more  intensely 
faultea  Paleozoic  formations  and  Tertiary 
lavas  and  lake  beds  are  wide-spread  surface 
rodcs-  The  general  floor  of  this  region  ranges 
from  a  few  hundred  to  5,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  above  this  are  many  north  and  south 
mountain  ranges  carved  out  of  fault  blocks. 
Betw>een  these  ranges  are  extremely  flat  desert 
floors,  some  of  them  beds  of  extinct  salt  lakes. 

Still  farther  north  this  complicated  basifi 
structure  has  been  buried  beneath  thousands 
of  feet  of  Tertiary  lavas,  forming  the  great 
Columbia  Lava  plateau,  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  extent.  This  has  more  recently 
been  trenched  by  the  Snake  and  Columbia 
nVers.  which  have  cut  canons  from  2,000  to 
4,000  feet  in  depth. 

The  Pacific  Border  ranges  arc  made  up  of 
the  Sierra  Ncvadas  and  Cascades  on  the  east, 
and  the  Coast  ranges  on  Ihe  west,  with  the 
Valley  of  California,  the  Willamette  Valley  and 
Puget  Sound  as  lowlands  separating  the  two 
systems. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  Range  consists  largely  of 
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it    has    been    modified   by    subsequent   upHfts. 
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faulting,  and  very  extensive  erosion,  with  recent 
glaciation.  To  the  north  it  passes  with  some' 
what  similar  structure,  tinder  gr?at  jules  of 
lava  that  constitute  the  numerous  volcanic  cones 
of   chat   range,  dating   from  Tertiaiv  time. 

The  Coast  ranges  consist  of  intensely 
folded  and  faulted  rocks  varying  in  age,  but 
probably  dominantly  Tertiary.  Their  structural 
history  has  b'^en  extremely  complex.  One  in- 
tense period  of  folding  came  near  the  middle  of 
the  Miocene.  There  liave  been  later  uplifts, 
accompanied  by  some  folding  and  much  faulting 
the  latter  process  goine  on  even  to  the  present 
time,  as  witnessed  by  tne  great  fault  responsible 
for  the  San  Francixo  earthquake. 

The  Western  Highland  Region,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  one  of  intense  igneous  activity  dating 
at  least  from  the  Jurassic,  and  perhaps  earlier 
tim-,  to  the  recent  activitv  of  Lassen's  Peak, 
in  California  since  1894.  This  igneous  activity 
is  probably  the  one  fact  most  largely  responsible 
for  the  great  metallic  wealth  of'^  the  region, 
gold,  silver,  copper^  lead,  zinc  and  man^  other 
minerals  occurrmg  in  very  rich  deposits  in  many 
widely  separated  localities.  Coal  of  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  age  is  also  an  important  economic 
produce,  and  petroleum  occurs 
quantities  in  California,  and  in  li 
in  other  localities. 

Saulh  America.— Tht  mineral  bell  of  South 
America  centres  upon  the  great  continental 
backbone  of  the  Andes,  following  along  the 
entire  western  coast.*  Other  small  areas  add 
their  tribute,  notably  the  coastal  uplift  of  south- 
eastern Brazil,  known  as  the  great  Brazilian 
Plateau,  The  territory  available  for  profitable 
exploration  and  development  is,  broadly  speak- 
ing, boundless.  Somewhere  within  the  region 
may  btf  found  every  mineral  having  commercial 
value,  scattered  far  and  wide  from  the  mother 
lodes  by  the  grindings  of  glaciers  and  other 
erosive  agencies,  for  South  America  exceeds 
any  other  part  of  the  world  in  the  abundance 
of  its  mineral  wealth.  After  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  16lh  century,  Bolivia  rivalled 
Mexico  in  the  billions  of  dollars  of  silver  taken 
from  its  mines,  while  a  few  of  its  min;s  yielded 
billions  of  dollars  of  gold.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  gold  were  also  extracted 
from  the  soil  of  Peru,  Colombia,  Brazil  and  the 
Guianas.  At  the  present  day,  with  her  treasures 
practically  untouched.  South  America  holds 
several  world  records  in  the  mineral  m&rket. 
The  entire  supplv  of  the  world's  bismuth  comes 
from  Bolivia;  bv  far  the  largest  supply  of 
thorium  is  fumisned  by  the  monazite  sands  of 
Brazil;  the  unparall  led  nitrate  deposits  of 
Chile  supply  practically  all  of  the  world's  con- 
sumption of  nitric  acid,  and  practically  all  of 
its  consumption  of  iodine.  Colombia  is  the  only 
considerable  source  of  platinum  outside  of 
Russia;  the  tin  production  of  Bolivia  standi 
second  on  the  world's  tally  sheets;  Colombia 
supplies  the  world's  demands  for  fin*:  emeralds; 
Brazil  is  second  onlv  to  south  Africa  in  the 
production  of  diamonds,  and  for  many  years 
was  first;  the  asphalt  lakes  of  Trinidad  and 
Bermudez  supply  the  world.  Coal  exists  in 
large  quantities  all  through  the  Andes  region. 
In  many  localities  wide  seams  are  exposed  to 
view  for  long  distances  along  the  slopes  and 
in  the  sides  of  ravines,  millions  upon  millions 
of  tons  being  in  sight.  Some  of  these  coal 
veins  come  down  almost  to  tide  water  — as  at 


Patacaa  and  near  Trujilla,  Peru.  Good  coal  is 
found  also  along  the  coast  of  Ecuador;  in 
southern  Chile  coal  is  mined  extensively  at 
Lota  and  Coronel,  at  the  former  place  (be 
mines  nuining  out  under  the  sea  for  more  than 
half  a  mile;  deposits  also  exist  in  the  Acon- 
cagua region  near  Rio  Blanco.  In  Colombia 
coal  exists  in  many  widdv  separated  localities; 

Eooi  bituminous  coal  in  the  interior  and  lignite 
eds  near  the  coast  -  in  Venezuela  there  is  coal 
of  fair  quality.  Ind.ifferent  development  of  this 
primal  commodity,  however,  is  the  cause  of  the 
retardation  from  which  the  mineral  industries 
of  South  America  suffer.  The  only  consider- 
able active  oil  production  in  South  America  is 
in  the  Lobitos  fields  of  Peru.  In  Bolivia,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  immense  oil  belt  150  miles 
long,  which  continues  over  the  national  bound- 
ary into  Argentina  to  Comodoro  Rivadaira. 
At  Santander,  Colombia,  there  is  an  oil  area 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  miles  in  width,  and 
petroleum  has  been  found  in  the  upper  Ma^- 
dalena  district.  A  large  field  also  exists  in 
Venezuela  near  the  city  of  Maracaibo. 

I  _..■_.     ..     pnonpous  quantities   and   of 


arc  bilfions  of  tons  of  ore,  carrying  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  metal,  but  coal  and  transporta- 
tion are  lacking  for  its  successful  utilization. 
Great  iron  dwiosits,  notably  at  Tofo,  are  found 
in  Chile.  Other  important  deposits  also  exist 
in  Colombia  and  Peru.  Four-fifths  of  ie 
world's  supply  of  vanadium  is  produced  by  a 
single  mine  in  Peru,  to  the  extent  of  3,000  tons 
annually.  Bolivia,  Argentina  and  Brazil  furnish 
about  one-tenth  of  the  total  production  of 
tungsten,  while  the  great  sulfur  mine  at 
Tingiiirirca,  Chile,  holds  another  record  as  con- 
taining the  richest  sulphur  deposits  known. 

Consult  reports,  bulletins  and  monographs  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey'  reports 
of  the  Canada  Geological  and  Natural  History 
Survey;  Suess  <Das  Antlitz  der  Erde'  (The 
Face  of  the  Earth,  Prague  1883-88),  and,  more 
particularly,  the  excellent  version  entitled  'La 
Face  de  la  Terre,'  translated  and  annotated  by 
Emm.  de  Margerie  (Paris  1911);  Pirsson  and 
Schuchert,  'A  Text-Book  of  Crtology'  (New 
York  1915) ;  Felix  and  Lank,  <Gedogie  und 
Palaontolo^e  der  Republik  Mexico*  (Leipzig 
1890);  Steinmann,  'Sketch  of  GvAogy  of  Sontn 
America'  (in  Am^can  Naturalist,  Vol.  XXV, 
1891);  Mill,  'International  Geography';  Rut- 
sell    T.  C,  'North  America.* 

Climatic  C«nditioni.— In  a  continent  prac- 
tically spanning  the  entire  snace  from  pole 
to  pole,  every  variety  of  climate  may  be 
inferred;  and  with  every  elevation  from  sea- 
line  to  everlasting  ice  even  in  the  tropics, 
each  latitude  is  sure  to  contain  as  endless  va- 
rieties in  its-lf.  In  both  North  America  and 
Asia  the  western  side  is  both  warmer  and  of 
more  even  temperature  than  the  eastern,  aw- 
ing to  ocean  currents  gmerated  in  the  tropics 
and  flowing  eastward,  the  Gulf  Stream  thrai^ 
the  Atlantic,  the  Kuro  Shtwo  through  the  Pa- 
cific The  Rockies,  however,  give  a  peculiar 
character  to  western  North  America,  to  be 
mentioned  later,  and  even  in  interior  Alaska 
the  isotherms  rise  —  the  parallel  of  Dawson 
City  in  the  Klondike  is  that  of  the  north  end 
of  Hudson  Bay  and  far  into  south  Greenland 
The  eastern  side  of  both  continents  has  about 
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ibe  same  climatic  belts:  China  correspondi 
fairly  to  the  United  States,  and  Peking  has  a 
climate  not  unlike  Bostoa.  But  if  we  com- 
pare eastern  North  America  with  Europe,  and 
to  a  less  extent  South  America  with  the  East, 
the  leading  trait  is  its  greater  cold  in  every 
zone  from  just  below  Great  Bear  Lake;  Pet- 
rograd  and  Christiania  are  on  a  level  with 
the  southern  tip  of  Greenland.  Sitka  has  much 
the  same  parallel  as  Aberdeen;  CopcnhaKcn 
and  Moscow,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  corre- 


pepr.  All  the  British  Isles,  all  the  Netherlands 
and  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  are  north  of 
the  dty  of  Winnipeg,  which  itself  is  about  on 
the  parallel  of  Paris ;  Saint  Paul  and  Ottawa 
correspond  to  Bordeaux,  Turin  and  Bucharest, 
centres  of  wine  and  roses;  Boston  and  Chicago 
to  Rome,  New  York  to  Naples;  Philadelphia 
is  south  of  Madrid  and  Constantmople ;  Wash' 
ington  corresponds  to  Lisbon  and  Corfu,  Saint 
Louis  to  Athens.  The  thirtieth  parallel  is  about 
that  of  New  Otleans  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez; 
the  twentieth  passes  through  the  heart  of 
Mexico,  also  iust  below  Calcutta  and  Mecca, 
and  throueh  the  Sudan  and  Sahara;  the  tenth 
through  Veneiuela,  also  through  Guinea  and 
just  aDove  Ceylon.  The  equator  touches  puito 
and  the  moutfa  of  the  Amazon,  and  also  divides 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  and  Lake  Victoria  Nyan- 
ca;  the  Amazon  and  the  Kongo  traversing 
about  the  same  zones.  Even  allowing  for  the 
elevation  of  the  Mexican  plateau,  the  tempera- 
tures of  India  and  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Africa  cannot  be  paralleled  even  on  our  trofu- 
cal  coasts.  The  difference  is  due  to  environ-  . 
ing  conditions  and  internal  structure  combined. 
Above  the  European  mass  is  a  partially  thawed 
sea;  above  that  limit  in  Ametica  lie  mai^  him- 
dred  miles  of  ice-clad  laud  masses,  while  to 
the  northeast  is  the  continental  mass  of  tec- 
capped  Greenland,  piercing  deep  into  the  east* 
era  side  the  polar  inlet  of  Hudson  Bay.  But  a 
partial  cause  is  the  mountain  framework  which 
m  Europe  lies  mainly  caat  and  west  and  in 
America  north  and  south.  In  the  latter,  there- 
fore, what  is  practically  one  long  plain 
Stretches  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  polar  .winds  finding  no  obstruc- 
tion as  they  sweep  southward,  lliere  is  not  a 
spot  in  North  America  east  of  the  Rockies  abso- 
lutely secure  from  intense  frosts;  and  there 
arc  no  definite  north- and- south  climatic  belts, 
the  only  sharp  divisions  being  those  east  and 
west  of  the  Rockies.  In  Europe  and  west  Asia, 
on  the  contraty,  where  the  mountains  cut  oFF 
the  polar  winds,  the  climate  will  often  vary 
from  north-temperate  to  semi- tropic  within 
a  score  of  miles.  This  isolation  of  different 
I>arts,  giving  the  most  varied  lives  and  habits 
time  to  grow  into  deep-set  racial  distinctions, 
has  produced  by  their  varied  strains  and  inter- 
action the  splendid  civilization  of  the  Western 
world;  while  the  two  great  plains  wtiidi  fill 
the  centre  of  each  continent,  linked  by  a  fer- 
tile and  temperate  plateau,  in  itself  the  most 
tempting  of  all,  gave  no  opportunity  for  differ- 
entiation, and  the  undiversified  monotony  of  a 
single  racial  stock  and  culture  was  one  of  the 
influences  which  kept  progress  at  a  spot  reached 
by  European  races  thousands  of  years  before. 

Rainfall     and     Natural     Sections,— The 
hatutability  of  a  land  outside  of  Arctic  regions 


depends  first  upon  its  water  supply  and  sec- 
ondly upon  its  disposilioiL  The  prevailing  winds 
which  supply  the  rainfall  of  all  countries  by 
(he  ocean  vapors  ihey  carry  blow  nearly  sast 
and  west,  the  easterly  called  specifically  "trades,* 
the  westerly  " anti-trades.*  The  eastern  con- 
tinent has  Its  greatest  length  in  this  direction 
and  a  great  mountain  wall  on  the  east;  hence 
much  of  central  Asia  lying  beyond  the  reach  of 
vapors  remains  a  permanent  desert.  America, 
from  its  narrowness  and  its  sides  being  toward 
these  winds,  is  much  more  easily_  supplied.  The 
Great  I^kes  add  to  the  rainfall  in  aieir  region; 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  will  be  demonstrated, 
turns  the  whole  east  centre  from  a  potential 
desert  to  a  garden ;  and  the  only  entire  deserts 
are  between  two  arms  of  the  western  range  in 
the  northern  part  and  some  portion  of  the  strip 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  southern. 

In  the  polar  regions  the  cold  and  physical 
conformation  make  the  water  supply  of  little 
avail.  Northern  Alaska  and  norUiem  Canada 
are  flat,  spon^  moors  but  half  reclaimed  from 
the  ocean,  with  permanentlv  froien  subsoil, 
thawing  slightly  in  the  brief,  intense  summer 
(sometimes  of  120°),  and  developing  a  few 
mosses,  grasses  and  weeds,  with  dwarfed 
shrubs  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes.  (See  Alaska). 
But  the  ttistance  souAward  to  which  Arctic 
conditions  extend  is  far  greater  on  the  eastern 
coast  than  the  western,  owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  wall  in  breaking  the  force 
of  the  polar  winds,  and  of  the  warm  ocean 
vapors ;  the  latter  also  make  the  temperature 
far  more  equable.  The  midwinter  Arctic  tem- 
perature of  50°  and  below  has  no  representative 
on  the  western  coast.  The  Labrador  coast, 
latitude  for  latitude,  is  20*  colder  than  the 
Alaskan  in  mean  annual  temperature,  about  TH* 
against  40°  even  in  the  extreme  northwest;  and 
its  mean  midwinter  temperature  30°  colder, 
—25°  agaitut  S°.  Even  from  the  interior  to  the 
western  coast  the  isotherms  rise  astonishingly; 
that  of  north  Virginia  at  lat.  40°  N.  is  that  of 
British  Columbia  at  50°.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  range  of  temperatures  is  much  greater  on 
the  east,  the  temperature  rising  pretty  steadily 
as  we  go  southward,  to  80°  mean  annual  oa 
the  Mexican  Gulf  coast,  a  range  of  60°  from 
semi-Arctic  to  semi-tropic,  while  in  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  southern  California  it  is  only 
70°,  a  range  of  30°.  The  midwinter  range  is 
over  100'  on  the  east  coasti  not  above  50^  on 
the  west ;  the  midsummer  is  40°  in  the  east, 
not  over  20°  on  the  whole  coast  from  southern 
California  to  Bering  Sea.  Much  greater  ex- 
tremes still  are  found  in  the  Cordilleran  rwion, 
where  the  mean  annual  embraces  a  scale  oi  60°. 
and  the  mean  midsummer  runs  from  40°  to  95' 
in  southern  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico,  while 
the  thermometer  rises  to  120°  at  times,  as  at 
Fort   Yuma  and   similar   places. 

From  about  lat.  52°  N.  to  perhaps  44°  in  the 
interior  and  east,  the  climate,  though  not  quite 
fatal  to  civilized  energies,  is  very  severe,  widi 
winters  of  seven  or  eight  months  and  summers 
at  best  but  short  and  not  always  calculable, 
though  rising  to  100°  and  over  in  waves;  with 
sudden  intense  'northers'  and  "blizzards*  of 
intense  cold  with  fine  dry  snow  sometimes  par- 
alyzing business  activities  for  days.  The  dry 
atmosphere,  however,  makes  it  less  trying  than 
the  damper  though  somewhat  warmer  eastern 
weather;  it  has  developed  great  cities  and  posu- 
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lous  States  in  the  United  States  and  flourish- 
ing communities  in  Canada  above  50° ;  and  the 
industrial  and  intellectual  future  of  the  region 
is  as  promising  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  con- 
linent.  There  is  not  much  difference  between 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  in  this  respect, 
Dululh  and  Quebec  Saint  Payl  and  Ottawa, 
corresponding  closely  in  parallels  and  nearly  in 
climate.  Northwestern  Canada  and  the  northern 
central  States  of  the  United  States  form  the 
{[reat  cattle  and  wheat  district  of  North  Amer- 
ica; and  this  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocldes  is 
the  chief  timber  section.  South  of  this  is  the 
great  "temperate*  section,  shading  into  the 
semi-tropic  by  imperceptible  degrees,  but  which 
in  the  United  Slates  may  be  roughly  divided 
by  the  basin  of  the  Ohio.  The  nortnern  por- 
tion has  summers  and  winters  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  the  former,  but  less  intense 
at  either  extreme,  neither  hot  waves  nor  cold 
waves  usually  lasting  long;  the  weather  damper 
than  in  the  farther  north.  It  is  the  chief  region 
of  Indian  com  and  apples,  hay  and  potatoea, 
etc.  The  southern  half  shows  the  beginnings  of 
tropic  elements  in  the  seasons,  which  are  not  so 
much  winter  and  summer  as  wet  and  dry;  in 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  and  characteria- 
tically  tropic  varieties ;  in  the  less  bracing  at- 
mosphere and  in  the  bottom  lands  its  languor- 
ous oppressiveness ;  in  the  domestic  architecture, 
where  the  obvious  desire  is  to  escape  heat  rather 
than  to  ward  cS  cold ;  and  in  the  productions, 
such  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  rice  and  sugar, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  oranges  in  the  far  south. 
The  Pacific  slope,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  this,  its  climate  resembling  the  western  coast 
of  Europe  much  more  than  the  eastern  of  its 
own.  All  the  isothermal  lines  curve  sharply 
northward  west  of  the  mountains.  From  Puget 
Sound  to  San  Diego  there  is  no  extreme  range 
of  climate,  no  such  division  into  quasi- Arctic 
and  quasi-tropic  as  on  the  eastern  slope;  thouah 
the  northern  part  from  its  heavy  rains  is  the 
greatest  timber  region  of  the  continent  north, 
and  the  southern  a  great  country  of  vineyards, 
almond  orchards  and  other  south-teoiperate 
products.  California  reaches  from  about  the 
parallel  of  Boston  to  that  of  north  Georgia 
and  Mississippi,  but  has  neither  the  raw,  harsh 
New  England  climate  nor  the  heavy  southern 
atmosphere,  and  southern  California  is  a  noted 
warm  sanatorium.  The  high  arid  plateau  of 
north  Mexico  experiences  extreme  alternations 
of  temperature,  from  9S°  to  40° ;  but  on  the 
coasts  and  below  the  great  Anahuac  table-land 
the  region  becomes  semi-tropic.  Sugar-cane, 
cotton  and  coffee  now  ascend  to  the  lower 
mountain  regions,  and  in  their  place,  at  sea- 
level,  appear  pineapples,  bananas,  etc.  Central 
America  from  Its  narrowness  and  low  elevation 
has  an  island  climate,  tropic  and  pestilential  on 
the  shores  and  along  the  streams,  moderate  and 
healthful  on  the  higher  ground  in  the  interior. 
This  and  the  Antilles  are  the  region  of  sugar, 
indigo,  cochineal,  ginger,  vanilla,  capsicum,  etc. 
South  America,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator,  has  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  a 
much  less  range  of  climate  than  North  America, 
the  greatest  in  a  single  section  being  found  in 
Argentina,  where  it  is  some  30' ;  over  the 
whole  continent  the  mean  annual  temperature 
ranges  from  80°  to  40°,  the  midwinter  (our 
midsummer)    from   80°    to  35°,   and   the   mid- 


from  85*  to  50° ;  north  Argentina,  the 
Cordilleran  section,  having,  as  before,  the  great- 
est alternations.  "Hie  southern  west  Andean 
slopes  are  cooled  and  equalized  by  the  west 
winds  from  the  ocean ;  the  northern  parts  are 
a  tropic  desert;  but  on  the  different  levels  of 
the  range  are  found  every  climate  of  the  earth 
from  tropic  to  arctic.  The  tropic  productions 
and  characteristics  south  of  the  equator,  except 
as  deflected  by  local  conditions,  are  much  like 
those  north  of  it.  The  zone  reaching  south  as 
far  as  lat.  40*  S.  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
71  °  in  the  wannest  and  &3°  in  the  coldest  month. 
There  the  palm  still  thrives  on  the  lower  basin 
of  the  La  Plata  beside  the  mulberry  and  indigo; 
the  pamijas  and  the  west  coasts  of  Chile  are 
charactcriied  by  beautiful  araucarias  (the  pine 
of  the  southern  hemisphere),  by  beeches  and 
oaks,  the  potato  and  the  arrowroot  The  plants 
in  cultivation  are  a  curious  blending  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  northern  and  southern  United 
States :  wines,  olives,  oranges,  hemp,  flax,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  Indian  com  and  barley.  The 
southern  limit  of  the  periodical  rains  reaches 
as  far  as  lat.  48°  S.,  when  the  mean  temperature 
of  59°  in  the  warmest  and  39°  in  the  coldest 
month  still  favors  the  growth  of  cereals,  and 
on  sheltered  spots  of  the  west  coast  the  growth 
even  of  the  vine  and  the  finer  fruits.  The  zone 
reaching  to  the  southern  extremity  of  America 
shows  comparatively  little  difference  between 
the  warmest  and  coldest  month,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  one  h^ag  41°  and  of  the  other 
25* ;  but  the  low  degree  of  summer  warmth  pro- 
duces a  marked  change  in  the  form  of  vegeta- 
tion which  now  presents  ouly  a  few  trees,  as  the 
beech  and  birch,  and  an  extraordinary  abun- 
dance of  mosses  and  ferns.  As  in  passing  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole  the  region  of  the  veg- 
etable world  gradially  declines,  so  in  climbing 
from  the  tropical  shores  to  the  ice-covered 
mountain  summitstbree  different  climates  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  names  of  lierra 
calUnte,  templada  and  fria  (hot,  temperate, 
frigid).  Of  these  Ae  templada  extends  over 
those  healthy  and  beautiful  regions  where  a 
land  of  perptual  spring  prevails,  and  green 
pastures  and  nOble  forest  trees  are  found  united 
wiUi  the  fantastical  and  gigantic  forms  of  the 

The  question  of  rainfall  is  difficult  to  group 
systematically  with  that  of  climate.  The  mass 
of  the  northern  continent  is  in  the  region  of 
the  anti-trades  or  prevailing  westerly  winds. 
The  Japanese  Black  Current,  the  Gulf  Stream 
of  the  Pacific,  running  northeast  and  striking 
the  polar  currents  and  the  cold  shores,  ice- 
bound for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  sends  up  a 
great  steam  of  fog  which  is  blown  against  the 
wall  of  the  Rockies  and  sent  back  by  them  upon 
their  western  slope  in  a  rainfall  from  50  inches 
up  to  1(K1  or  even  more,  that  makes  the  northern 
coast  from  southern  Alaska  to  northern  Califor- 
nia one  gigantic  fore^it  of  immense  timber.  The 
rainfall  on  Puget  Sound  is  from  75  to  over  100 
inches  in  winter  and  the  annua!  average  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Alaska  is  90  inches.  In  the 
southern  part  along  southern  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, the  Cordilleran  region  above  the  Gulf 
and  west  Mexico,  the  same  winds  blow ;  but 
the  land  is  too  warm  to  cool  and  precipitate 
the  vapors  to  the  same  extent ;  and  such  pre- 
cipitation as  there  is  takes  place  mostly  o     '' 
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crests  of  die  coast  rdn^s,  the  Cordilleran  re- 
gion being  mostly  semi-desert  or  wholly  so.  In 
the  summer  the  coast  ranges  are  too  warm'  to 
retain  all  the  moisture  of  the  vapors,  which 
therefore  give  a  little  at  these  seasons,  10  to 
20  inches  in  all,  to  the  interior  regions. 

The  Misaissipitt  Valley  is  saved  From  be- 
coming the  most  tremendous  desert  on  earth,  a 
second  Sahara,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
western  wall  comluned.  If  it  had  to  rely  on 
the  Faciiic  winds  it  would  be  utterly  rainless; 
but  these  westerly  winds  in  the  Gulf  region  set 
up  whirls  of  cyclonic  disturbance  which  make 
an  easterly  eddy,  carrying  saturated  currents 
in  that  direction;  and  these,  striking  against 
the  Rockies,  are  turned  northeastward  throuf^ 
the  central  and  eastern  valley,  giving  it  abun- 
dant water.  This  eastward  set,  nowerer,  leaves 
the  western  valley  only  the  edge  of  its  course; 
the  far  western,  as  in  western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  being  rainless  for  considerable  periods 
and  scantily  supplied  at  best.  The  rainfall 
tanges  from  60  inches  on  the  coast  to  30  around 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  same  cyclonic  move- 
ment makes  the  same  easterly  eddy  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  receives  its  40 
to  50  inches  a  year  from  Uiat  source. 

Central  America  is  in  the  region  of  the . 
trades  or  easterly  winds  and  is  so  narrow  that 
its  climate  is  that  of  a  semi-tropic  island.  In 
this  region  the  rainfall  is  enormous,  creating 
heavy  tropic  vegetation  and  increasing  to  200 
inches  at  Panama  and  the  northwestern  shores 
of  South  America,  short  rivers  like  the  Atralo 
carrying  almost  a  continental  volume  of  water. 
All  tropical  South  America  is  within  the  trade- 
wind  belt,  its  moist  warm  climate  creating  the 
enormous  forests  of  the  Amazon  basin,  the 
oceanic  volume  of  that  "river"  (rather  a  huge 
set  of  parallel  drainage  channels  in  one  vast 
swamp)  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  lesser  but 
still  mighty  Orinoco.  On  the  western  slope  of 
the  Andes  this  portion  receives  no  vapor  and  is 
a  desert  down  to  north  Chile.  But  m  central 
and  south  Chile  and  Argentina  the  anti-trades 
begin  once  more,  and  North  American  condi- 
tions are  repeated :  the  westerly  winds  giving 
to  that  coast  a  mild,  equable  temperature  and 
heavy  rainfall,  while  the  Andes  bar  nearly  all 
the  moisture  from  the  east,  and  the  great 
southern  plains  or  pampas  are  a  relatively  arid 
steppe. 

Taking  the  continent  as  a  whole,  the  rainy 
zone  is  disproportionately  extended  in  America; 
and  as  it  stretches  over  all  the  zones,  the  vege- 
tation is  remarkably  diversified,  from  the  lowly 
mass  of  the  north  to  the  lordly  banana  of  the 
tropics.  The  giant  chain  of  the  Andes  every- 
where, rises  above  the  snow-line.  From  the 
sterile  Peruvian  coast,  burned  by  tropical  heats, 
one  can  look  up  to  summits  covered  with  per- 
petual snow  and  ice ;  and  one  may  climb  from 
the  gigantic  equatorial  vegetation  of  Quito  to 
heights  where  onlv  the  condor  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  organic  life  as  he  wings  his  flight 
over  snow-fields  and  glaciers.  In  Peru  the 
culture  of  cereals  is  carried  on  at  the  height  of 
12,000,  and  near  Quito  at  9,000  feet 

The  north  and  south  of  Amcrica'have  the 
same  length  of  day ;  but  in  the  seasons  which 
depend  not  merely  on  astronomical  but  on  a 
variety  of  local  causes,  the  analogy  does  not 
bold  and  very  remarkable  discrepancies  appear. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  east  coast  of  Brazil  has 


the  rainy  season  from  March  to  September, 
while  Peru,  Iving  under  the  very  same  latitude, 
has  it  from  November  to  March.  Within  the 
tropics  the  transition  from  the  rainy  to  the  dry 
season  takes  place  almost  instantaneously ;  but 
in  receding  from  the  tropics  on  either  side  the 
change   of   seasons    becomes   more   and   more 

Eradual  till  at  last,  in  the  polar  zones,  nature, 
3und  in  icy  chains,  affords  for  living  existence 
only  a  short  awakening  out  of   a  long  winter 

Consult  publications  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Canadian  Meteorological 
Office  and  the  Mexican  Weather  Service ; 
Greely"*  'American  Weather'  (1888). 

Flora. —  The  sections  of  cultivation  have 
been  dealt  with  already,  and  we  shall  consider 
here  only  die  indigenous  features.  From  north 
to  south  the  general  succession  is  as   follows: 

The  surface-thawed  Arctic  tundra  bears  only 
reindeer-moss,  blossoming  weeds  in  its  brief 
hot  summer,  and  dwarf  willows.  From  about 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Alaska,  James  Bay  and  the  North  Sackatche- 
wan,  we  find  shrubby  plants,  most  of  them 
yielding  berries ;  then  the  universal  wood-of- 
all-wori,  the  famed  'Alaska  spruce,*  with 
clumps  of  birch  and  alder:  these  at  first 
sparsely,  then  forests  of  conifers, —  larger 
spruces,  pine,  hemlock  and  fir.  This  coniferous 
growth  extends  in  enormous  volume  down  the 
cool,  wet  Pacific  slope  to  central  California; 
the  giant  redwoods  and  sugar-pines,  etc.,  and 
the  huge  sequoia,  the  largest  and  oldest  plant 
on  the  eatthj  being  famous  everywhere.  East- 
em  Canada  is  forested  with  similar  coniferous 
species ;  so  is  the  United  Stales  through  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  west  to  Minnesota,  to 
southern  Missouri  and  northwestern  Arkansas, 
and  to  northeastern  Texas  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. The  central  United  States  has  predom- 
inant deciduous  (hardwood)  trees,  such  as 
the  oak  of  many  varieties,  the  betih,  maple, 
elm,  chestnut,  black  walnut,  hickory,  ironwood, 
pepperage,  red  mulberry,  etc  In  the  southern 
States  the  yellow  pine  holds  foremost  place. 
The  characteristic  forms  of  the  Southern  States 
ar«  the  magnolia,  palmetto,  tulip- tree,  plant-tre^ 
pecan,  etc.,  with  the  cypress  evervwhere  in  the 
swamps.  The  Cordilleran  woods  are  chiefly 
conifers  on  the  mountains;  on  the  plains  and 
in  the  valleys  are  the  yucca,  cactus,  etc.,  whose 
dense,  thorny  growth  is  termed  chaparral.  The 
wild  picture squeness  and  even  p-otestjueness  of 
the  cactus  forms  is  noted;  and  it  furnishes  focd 
for  animals  that  would  otherwise  starve  on  the 
arid  steppes.  The  north  Mexican  plateau  has 
little  wood  except  on  the  mountains.  South- 
ward vegetation  blends  with  the  tropical  forms, 
and  in  Central  America  and  the  Antilles  the 
most  valuable  trees  are  the  mahogany  and  box- 
wood, and  of  vegetable  products  vanilla  and 
ginger. 

In  South  America  there  is  no  Arctic  region; 
but  the  great  differences  in  altitudes  and  the 
water  supply  give  it  a  wide  range  of  native 
production.  The  immense  rainfall  and  steady 
tropic  heat  of  the  north  shore  along  the  Carib- 
bean and  in  the  Magdalena  Valley  create  a  pro- 
fuse tropica!  flora  on  the  lowlands,  changing  to 
palms,  bamboos,  tree-ferns,  etc.,  on  the  higher 
levels,  and-  coniferous  trees  on  the  mountains. 
Along  the  Orinoco  the  llanos,  plains  with  im- 
mensely tall  grasses  and  great  single  trees,  take 
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the  place  of  forests.  The  vast  selvas  or  swamp 
forests  of  the  Amazon  occupy  the  heart  o£  the 
continent.  These  colossal  tropic  jungles,  often 
formed  into  an  almost  impenetrable  web  by 
multitudes  of  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  con- 
tain an  almost  unexploited  variety  of  magni6- 
ccnt  trees  with  the  most  beautiful  ornamental 
woods, —  as  rosewood,  cocabola,  etc., —  products 
like  india-rubber,  bratilwood  tor  dyemg,  cin- 
chona for  medicine,  etc  Dense  forests  of 
cinchona  overshadow  the  mountain  terraces  of 
Quito.  South  of  the  selvaa  are  the  forests  of  Mat- 
to  Grosso,  the  great  Brazilian  province  east  of 
Bolivia;  south  of  this  again,  and  of  the  Bolivian 
Cordillera,  is  the  Gran  Chaco,  or  'great  round- 
up,' from  the  Paraguay  to  the  Andes,— a  re^on 
of  three  to  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
largely  plains,  but  with  heavy  forests  including 
the  wax-palm,  and  with  tree-like  thistles  on  the 
lower  plains.  Now  begin  the  pampas  of  the 
lower  La  Plata,  which  are  fine  grassy  plains  in 
the  northern  pan,  but  in  south  Argentina  and 
Patagonia  become  semi-arid  steijpes.  The  west- 
em  strip  has  already  been  dealt  with. 

Consult  Gray's  'Synoptical  Flora  of  Nortii 
America'  (1886-Q7)  ;  Heller's  'Catalogue  of 
North  American  Plants  North  of  Mexico* 
(1900;  Sargent's  'Silva  of  North  America' 
(1890-90;  Britton  and  Brown's  'Illustrated 
Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States,  Canada 
and  the  British  Possessions'  (1896-98)  ;  Berg's 
'Physiognomy  of  Tropical  Vegetation  in  South 
America'  (1894);  Rusby's  'Enumeration  of 
Plants  Collected  in  South  America'  (in  Torrey 
Botanical  Club  Bulletin,  Vols.  XV,  XX,  XXlt 
XXV.  XXVIl). 

Fsuno. —  The  distribution  of  animal  life  in 
America  proves  by  itself  what  was  probuble  on 
geologic  and  physiographic  grounds,  that  the 
proper  division  between  the  two  continents  is 
not  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  at  either 
Nicaragua  or  Tehuantepec,  and  that  the  junc- 
tion was  relatively  late.  Zoologically  consiaered 
South  America  mcludes  also  not  only  Central 
America  and  the  Antilles,  but  the  Mexicaii 
plains  and  coasts  east,  west  and  south  of  the 
plateau  of  Anabuac.  The  faunx  of  the  two 
have   almost    no   common    feature. 


Asiatic,  while  ihe  South  American  mammalia 
and  birds  have  but  slight  affinities  to  those  of 
any  other  section  of  the  world,  and  those  of 
the  most  ^neral  kind,  fully  four-fifths  of  its 
species  being  unknown  outside  its  own  limits. 
North  Amenca,  with  this  proviso,  in  Sclater's 
and  Wallace's  ctauihcation,  is  Paliearctic  in 
the  Arctic  regions  and  for  some  distance  south 
of  the  northern  ocean  and  west  of  liudson  Bay, 
and  Nearctic  through  the  rest  of  its  bulk;  while 
South  America,  thus  extended,  is  Neotropit. 
Some  authorities,  however,  from  the  close 
affinities  of  the  first  two,  group  them  together 
into  one  as  Holarctic  or  'Triarctic. 

In  North  America,  for  instance,  the  fur 
animals  are  not  very  different  from  the  Siberian 
kinds;  the  reindeer,  moose  (called  elk  in 
Europe)  and  bighorn  are  closely  akin  to  Asiatic 
congeners ;  the  bison  belongs  to  the  buffalo  fam- 
ily; the  cat  family  is  represented  by  the  panther 

■   vildcal;  the  wolf  familv  by  various  classes 


the  beaver,  marmotj  rabbit,  squirrel  and  most 
of  the  other  rodentia,  the  weasels,  insectivora, 
bats  and  others.  The  birds,  rt^tes  and  am- 
phibia are  nearly  all  identical  tn  family  witb 


gion)  of  both  are  generally  akin  and  » .. 

uie  same,  thotigh  in  the  great  rivers  of  the 
southern  half  many  new  forms  have  developed, 
the  river  mollusks  being  much  more  numerous 
and  specialiied  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  But  there  are  very 
notable  individual  forms.  The  North  American 
•great  cat,"  variously  called  pandier,  catamount, 
cougar,  puma,  mountain  lion,  American  lion, 
etc,  has  long  been  specialized  in  this  region; 
the  mush-ox  and  the  skunk  are  our  owil  as 
arc  the  prongborn  and  the  gopher.  And  there 
are  still  more  striking  absences  where  all 
analog  would  lead  us  to  expect  strong  repre- 
sentation. The  hone,  camel  and  rhinoceros 
originated  in  North  America  as  tete  as  Tertiary 
times,  but  have  entirely  disappeared.  There  is 
but  one  marsu[nal,  the  opossum,  no  antelopes,  ' 
and  but  one  Kcnus  of  native  swine  (in  Texas 
and  Arkansas). 

South  America  shows  a  new  world.  Out  of 
10  orders  of  mammalia  with  33  families  which 
it  contains,  13  famiHes  are  confined  exclusively 
to  it  All  its  families  in  two  orders,  the  Pri- 
mates (monkeys)  and  Edentates  (armadillo^ 
sloths  and  ant-eaters),  are  its  own,  and  five  of 
its  ttine  families  of  rodents ;  while  of  the 
Ckiroplera  (bats),  one  famjljr,  the  Phyllostonti- 
dtr,  which  includes  the  vampire  bats  or  blood- 
suckers, is  peculiar  to  it.  Its  deficiencies  are 
equally  notable,  though  less  so  in  some  respects 
llun  of  the  norihem  continent,  as  it  lacln  nolle 
which  originated  there.  The  horse  family  group 
is  represented  only  by  the  tapir,  the  ruminants 
only  by  the  llama  and  the  bears  only  by  the 
Andean  bear  of  Chile  and  Peru,  There  are  no 
Ungulates  but  a  small  deer  and  one  genus  of 
swine,  no  members  of  the  weasel  or  civet  fam- 
ilies and  only  two  small  genera  of  insectivores. 
The  birds,  instead  of  having  a  wider  range  as 
miftht  be  thought,  are  still  more  individual:  23 
families,  including  himdreds  of  genera,  are 
exclusively  South  American,  while  only  three 
out  of  its  118  genera  of  humming-birds,  one  of 
lis  43  genera  ol  tanagers,  eight  of  its  70  genera 
of  tyrant  flycatchers,  one  of  its  14  genera  of 
macaws,  four  of  its  13  genera  of  pigeons,  one 
of  its  12  genera  of  Crvcidtt  (curassows,  etc), 
two  of  its  11  species  of  goatsuckers,  etc.,  hav« 
any  hatntat  beyond  itself.  Of  its  wading  and 
swimming  birds,  18  of  its  24  genera  are  peculiar 
to  it.  Ilie  reptiles  are  mudi  less  spedalized, 
only  four  out  of  60  genera  beir^  entirely  indi- 
vidual, and  those  of  lizards;  the  species,  how- 
ever, are  more  peculia.  than  this  would  indicate, 
the  boas  and  scviales  being  distinctively  South 
American,  and  the  iguana  practically  so,  though 
known  somewhat  north  of  this  regton.  The 
waters  naturally  are  much  less  specialized.  Of 
the  amphibians  only  three  out  of  16  genera  are 
local.  The  fishes  have  four  families  and  17 
genera,  of  which  one  family  with  its  one  genus, 
and  a  genus  of  another,  are  peculiar  to  the 
South  American,  the  resemblances  being  mainly 
to  the  African  families.  The  sirenoids  repre- 
sent extremely  ancient  forms.  The  insects  are 
also  not  so  different  in  form  as  might  be  antio- 
pated.     But  this  view  understates  the  specific 


variations,  for  South  America  is  a  zooloKical 
land  apart. 

Consult  "The  Standard  Natural  History' 
(Boston  1885) ;  Wallace's  'The  Geographic 
Distribution  of  Animals'  (1876) ;  Merriam's 
'(icosraphic  Distribution  of  Life  in  America* 
(in  Proceedings  of  ike  American  Biological 
Society,  Vol.  VIII),  For  special  portions. 
Cope's  'CrDCodiles,  Lizards  and  Snakes  of 
North  America'  (in  United  States  National 
Museum  Report  1898);  Apgar's  'Birds  of  the 
United  States'  (1898) ;  Beebe's  'Our  Search 
for  a  Wilderness'  (1910);  Edwards'  Butter- 
flies of  North  America'  (1868-86);  Goodc's 
'American  Fishes'  (1888):  Zahni's  'Throng 
South  America's  Southland'    (1916). 

Politlcil  Diviriona, —  The  mdependent 
States  of  both  North  and  South  America  are  all 
republican  in  KOvemment,  though  it  was  only 
in  1889  that  Braiil  became  a  republic.  The  con- 
tinent is  politically  divided  as  follows: 
iMDCFEiaiEKT  Raruwo. 
Nenk  AmrUa~__  CapHall.  Sq.  m.        Pop.  1915 

IJ.S.Proptr Wadungton. . . .  J, 016, 789  100. 164, U5 

Alukm SHb S90.SM  61,000 

Ibmall HoDohilD «.«49  UI,S5« 

PorWRiw Suijnui 3.4J5       t.IIB,016 

CimalZoiH 474  TS.OOO 

Vb^IriMid* 141  32,000 


..BocoUi.. 
..CHvOta. 

hn Cum.  . . , 

BoUvik UPu... 

ChiU Suitiuo 

Ar«*fitiMRctmt^.BB>Q<MA)TM..   1,1S3.41R      «. 000, 000 


bSS?'', 


72,2 


:.Riad> 


BmOPBAN  DBPBNDBHCiaS. 

BrMik—               Capital*.  9q.  m. 

Dom.  of  Canada... Ottawa 3,603,91( 

Hvwfmmdlaad Saint  JoIuh 42,734 

Idbndorhtgpt.  Nawfoondlaod)... .  I20.O0C 

Bamuida* HamiltoD II 

Brittdi  Hondnrai.  .Boliie S.39I 

Bahwnai Nanau 4,4U 

BulMdM* .....Bndgatowa I6t 

Turk'!.      Cauoi. 

Wittdwapj  iahuiito.. Saint  Oawy'a..  'slE 


Bntudi  Ooiuia GsoraMaini 

Palklani)  Iilandi ...  Stanley . . . 


Britiah  — Total!. . 


3,g)t3.342      9,3«6.6il 


..Port da  Pranca. 


112.430 
1U,3U 

49.009 


FraDch  —  Totali... 


Dantih  —  Totals. . . 


Cioani  (Totala,  in 
cladins  an  thi 
□tbar  putehWgfi 

Dntch  Quiana 


Dutch  —  Totah 50.281  140.702 

The  forefroing  table  shows,  for  America  as 
a  whole,  though  with  the  omissions  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  an  area  of 
15,807,404  square  miles;  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  1916  appears  as  186,106,036.  It  must  be 
understood  that  these  figures  arc,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject,  approximations  only,  ana 
(hat  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  cannot  pro- 
duce at  present  (when  great  re^ons  of  both 
North  and  South  America  remam  still  unsur* 
veyed,  and  in  part  still  unexplored)  figures  of 
areas,  etc.,  which  should  be  called  'exact.* 
Uost  earnest  efforts  have  been  made,  however, 
to  reduce  the  margin  of  error  and  to  secure  as 
nearly  as  possible  essential  accuracy. 

FoRMEST  Morgan, 
ConnecliciU  Historical  Society. 

AMERICA,  CENTRAL.  See  Central 
Ahebica. 

AMERICA,  DUcoveiy  and  Colonizati<m 
of.  The  effective  discovery  of  America  was  a 
gradual  process,  made  possible  by  the  first  west- 
ward voyage  of  Columbus  across  the  Atlantic 
and  developed  by  attempts  to  determine  the 
relation  of  the  lands  thus  encountered  to  the 
Asiatic  continent.  The  body  of  legends  con- 
cerning European  or  Asiatic  contact  with  Amer- 
ica pnor  to  the  15th  century  bears  witness  only 
to  a  vague  impression  of  or  conjecture  at  the 
existence  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  led  to  nothing  effective 
in  the  way  of  confirmation  of  such  conjecture 
or  occupation  of  the  territory.  The  contact  hy 
the  Norse  colony  in  (ireenland  in  the  11th 
century  with  the  shores,  probably  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  the  Northmen  knew  by  the  name 
of  Vinland,  led  to  nothing  more  than  occasional 
resort  to  certain  of  its  facilities  such  as  timber, 
and  cannot  be  ru^rded  as  a  discovery  in  any 
complete  sense.  Nothing  can  detract  from  the 
unique  distinction  of  the  expedition  of  Colum- 
bus in  1492.  The  cosmography  of  his  time  was 
in  error  as  to  the  size  of  the  earth  and  conse- 
(luently  underestimated  the  distance  interven- 
ing between  the  western  limit  of  £un>pe  and 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  But  this  error 
could  in  the  nature  of  things  only  be  brou^t 
to  light  by  an  actual  test  by  a  westward  voyage 
across  the  Sea  of  Darkness.  This  test  it  is  the 
sufficient  glory  of  Columbus  to  have  furnished 
and  its  importance  for  cosmography  cannot  be 
overestimated  Nevertheless,  in  its  rotation  to 
America  alone,  discovery  in  the  complete  sense 
was  rather  made  possible,  than  achieved  by 
Columbus. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Atlantic 
States  of  Europe  that  development  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  v^ge  was  carried  on,  and  of 
these  Atlantic  States,  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
first  took  the  leading  part.  At  the  time  of 
Columbus'  great  voyage,  Portugal  had  nearly 
completed  the  development  of  the  possibilities 
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of  an  eastward  maritime  route  to  the  Qricntal 
trade  regions,  the  goal  of  maritime  endcavoT. 
The  Spanish  patronage  of  Columbus  naturally 
led  the  Spanish  Crown  to  claim  for  the  west- 
ward approach  to  the  Indies,  thus  made  possible 
under  its  auspices,  the  same  advantages  which 
papal  action  had  secured  for  Portugal  in  con- 
nection with  the  eastward  route.  By  a  papal 
bull  of  25  Sept,  1493,  superseding  those  on 
the  subject  previously  issued,  enterprise  upon 
the  ocean  was  declared  open  to  both  Spain  and 
FortUBsl,  with  the  understanding  that  Spain 
should  refrain  from  infriugement  upon  the 
Portuguese  monopoly  of  the  African  coast  by 
using  only  the  westward  approach  to  the  Indies. 
By  Sie  Convention  of  Tordesillas,  7  June  14M. 
the  line  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  was  set  by  the  two  nations  themselves 
as  a  division  between  their  respective  areas  of 

Spanish  voyages  between  1493  and  1502  now 
skirted  most  of  the  Island  and  continental' 
shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  without,  however  making  much  prog- 
ress in  elucidating  the  connection  between 
these  regions  and  the  Asiatic  continent,  with 
which  they  were  still  somehow  supposed  to  be 
connected.  In  the  meantime,  by  ihc  Cabral 
voyage  to  Brazil  in  1500  and  those  of  the  Cor- 
tereals  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  in  1500- 
02,  Portugal  found  an  interest  in  westward 
'  voyages,  for  she  claimed  that  not  only  Brazil, 
but  also  the  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fish- 
ing grounds  in  the  north,  were  east  of  the  line 
of  demarkation.  The  expeditions  of  Vespucius, 
Coclho  and  Jaques,  1501-03.  not  merely  sat- 
isfied Potluguese  curiosity  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  possessions  accessible  by  the  westward 
voyage,  by  establishing  die  southwestern  trend 
of  the  Bratitian  coast,  but^  what  was  very  much 
more  important,  by  establishing- the  continuance 
of  this  land  mass  to  a  point  as  far  south  as  the 
latitude  of  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa, 
practically  ensured  the  conviction  that  here  was 
a  New  World.  This  was  a  land  mass,  insular 
or  peninsular  in  its  connection  with  Asia  on  the 
north,  of  such  extent  as  practically  to  constitute 
a  part  of  the  world  co-ordinate  with  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia.  It  was  to  the  New  World,  as 
thus  conceived,  that  the  name  America,  perhaps 
a  little  more  than  half  seriously,  was  proposed 
by  friends  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  1507,  to  be 
applied,  and  the  name  thus  applied  was  but 
very  gradually  extended,  as  the  truth  became 
known,  to  the  whole  double  coi:tincnt.  Spain's 
^eat  efforts  in  exploring  voyages,  as  dis- 
tingtiished  i-mnt  land  expeditions  into  the 
interior,  were  now  concentrated  upon  the  search 
for  a  strait  through,  or  a  passage  to  the  south  of 
the  lands  revealed  by  the  voyages  since  1492. 
This  was  in  response  to  the  epoch-making  voy- 
age of  da  Gama  in  1497.  More  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  extent  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  developed  by  Portuguese  activities  in 
the  Far  East  subsequent  to  the  voyage  of  da 
Gama  was  a  favorable  condition  for  such 
attempts  as  the  Spaniards  were  making,  and  the 
voyage  of  Magalhaes  in  the  service  of  Spain  in 
1519-22  to  the  south  of  the  New  World  re- 
vealed the  extent  of  the  waters  lying  between 
it  and  the  Asiatic  continent.  This  was  a  funda- 
mental fact,  knowledge  of  which  was  in  large 
outline  logically  sufficient  to  establish  the  sepa- 
rate   continental    character    of    the    territory 


brought  to  knowleij^  since  1492.  Appreciation 
of  this  significance  of  Magalhaes'  voyage  was 
slow  in  developing,  however,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  exploring  conquests  of  the  western 
shores  of  the  continent  from  bases  on  the 
eastern  shore,  like  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  by  Cortei  and  Pizarro  in  1519-21  and 
lS31-33j  Almagro's  and  Valdiria's  Chilean 
expeditions  in  1535-40,  and  expeditions  like 
those  of  Cortex  and  Alarcon  and  Coronado  to 
Lower  California  and  up  the  Colorado  River 
in  1526-40,  that  the  outline  of  the  continent  on 
its  western  shore  was  traced  out  as  far  as 
southern  California.  The  coast  north  of  tlus 
region  was  reached  and  effectively  made  known 
only  by  a  succession  of  Voyases  covering  a 
considerable  space  of  time  and  beaded  by  rep- 
resentatives of  different  nations.  Most  promi- 
nent in  this  enterprise  were  the  expeditions  of 
Drake  in  lS77-8(i  which  probably  reached  the 
northern  California  coast ;  Bering,  the  Russian, 
in  the  strait  bearing  his  name  and  on  the 
Alaskan  coast,  in  1741,  and  Vancouver  on  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  British  Columbia  in  1792. 
The  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  — unless 
we  include  the  voyage  of  Gomez  from  Labra- 
dor to  Florida  in  1525,  which  was  not  followed 
up  —  was  outlined  by  Spain  only  as  far  north 
as  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  remainder  being  the 
scene  of  French  and  English  activity  after 
the  Spanish  power  was  becoming  emlrarrassed 
in  Europe. 

After  the  voyage  of  Magalhaes  in  152i 
Spanish  inlercsl  in  the  New  World  concerned 
itself  rather  with  the  task  of  exploring  the 
interior  of  the  regions  whose  boundaries 
Spanish  voyages  had  skirted,  than  with  further 
extension  of  the  hnes  of  inclusion.  The  glitter- 
ing success  of  .Cortei  in  Mexico  in  1519-21  was 
responsible  for  many  attempts  in  imitation  of 
such  an  achievement,  and  in  the  course  of  these 
attempts  much  knowledge  was  attained  of  die 
conditions  in  the  intenor  of  the  continent. 
Pizarro's  conquest  of  Peru  led  on  to  th? 
exploration  and  attempted  conquest  of  Chile 
and  to  the  crossing  of  the  Andes  and  the 
descent  of  the  Amazon  by  Oreltana  in  1541. 
The  La  Plata  system  was  explored  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  and  Diego  Garcia  in  152?40.  In  the 
northern  continent,  Florida  had  been  discov- 
arcd  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512  and  proved  a 
part  of  the  continent  by  Pineda,  who  also  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Mississippi  in  1519.  la 
the  course  of  the  wandering  of  such  parties 


century,  much  of  the  interior  was  seen  as  far 
north  as  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  systems,  but 
only  the  extreme  southeast  and  southwest  por- 
tions, thai  is^  California  and  Florida,  saw  any 
attempt  by  Spain  to  occupy  the  territory  thus 
wandered  over.  The  task  of  administering  and 
exploiting  what  she  already  had  was  sufhcient 
to  absorb  what  energy  could  be  spared  from 
European  occupations- 
France  and  England,  in  the  meantime,  were 
becoming  less  and  less  inclined  to  respect  the 
claims  of  Spain  in  any  direction  not  backed  up 
by  present  physical  force,  and  more  and  more 
inclined  to  take  up  a  line  of  aggression  in  mari- 
time endeavor,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  weak- 
ening the  general  iwsition  of  Spain,  but  also 
because  of  the  stirrings  of  individual  enierptise 
within    their    own    populations.^  It    was    only 
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uniler  these  circumstances  that  England  bemn 
to  make  use  of  the  claim  based  upon  the  Cabot 
voyages  of  1497-98.  Conditions  inclining  the 
government  to  a  policy  of  respect  for  the  claim 
of  either  Spain  or  the  Pope  were  now  wholly 
changed,  and  as  against  an^  right  to  territory 
west  of  the  line  of  Tordesillas,  England  pur- 
sued the  policy  that  occupation  must,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  be  addea  to  lUscovery  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  title  to  territory  in  the  New 
Worid.  According  to  this  criterion,  the  achieve- 
ments of  England  and  France  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury can  only  be  regarded  as  preliminary  or 
preparatory  in  character.  In  each  case  internal 
strife  at  home  and  the  exigencies  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation  prevented  the  achievements  of 
discoveiy  and  incipient  settlement  from  being 
followed  up.  Nevertheless  they  served  to  re- 
veal in  an  effective  way  that  portion  of  the 
continent  .in  which  conditions  for  trans^anta- 
tion  of  European  institutions  and  life  were 
most  favorable.  The  stretch  of  shore  left 
unoccupied  was  comparatively  smalt  and  the 
great  work  of  France  was  extensive,  and 
rapidly  spread  over  th*  interior  accessible  by 
water-routes  from  the  shore.  While  England's 
great  woric  was  the  permanent  and  slow* 
expanding  settlement  of  the  strip  between 
the  coast  and  the  mountain-barrier  of  the 
Allegbanies. 

In  1S24  Verraiano,  a  Florentine  in  the 
service  of  France,  coasted  from  North  Carolina 
to  Newfoundland,  and  in  1534-41  the  first 
French  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  under 
Cartier  and  Roberval,  and  though  it  was  not  at 
this  time  maintained,  the  foundation  was  thus 
laid  for  the  French  claim  to  the  territory  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  system.  Attempts  to  invade 
the    undoubted   sphere   of   Portugal   by   Ville- 

Bgnon  in  Brazil  in  1S5S,  and  of  Spain  by 
baut  and  Laudonnierc  in  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  in  I5«i2,  were  promptly  suppressed. 
So  that  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  l7th 
century.  Frenchmen  were  in  a  position  to  talce 
Op  transatlantic  activity  once  more,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Basin  naturally  became  the  scene  of 
their  endeavors.  From  Port  Royal  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1603,  headtjuarters  were  shifted  in 
1607  to  Quebec,  and  once  established  at  -  one 
end  of  the  great  interior  waterway  sjyatem,  and 
headed  off  from  southward  expansion  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Iroquois,  the  line  of  least 
resistance  led  naturally  to  the  interior  by  the 
west.  TTjese  circumstances,  coupled  with  the 
character  of  the  emigrating  population,  account 
for  the  most  signal  achievement  of  the  French 
in  the  New  World  ~  exploration  of  the  con- 
tinental interior.  This  went  on  coincidently 
with  the  process  of  colonization  and  thereby  a 
fundamental  characteristic  of  New  France  on 
the  mainland  was  iihistrated  —  the  attempt  by 
the  government  to  nourish  a  true  colony  in 
eastern  Canada,  while  the  adventurous  popula- 
tion, missionary  and  fur-trader  overran  the 
surface  of  the  great  interior.  Trails  were  made 
by  Nicollet  in  1634  as  far  as  the  Illinois  country 
by  the  Lakes  and  the  Fox  Etiver  route,  1^ 
Radisson  and  GroseiUiers  in  1658-59  as  far  as 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  region,  by 
Jotiet  and  Marquette  in  1673  to  the  Mississippi. 
And  by  1682  La  Salic  had  openeil  u^  the  con- 
nection between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the 
Mississippi's  mouth  and  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence.    By  1699  a  French  settlement  was 


planted  in  Louisiana  and  in  1718  New  Orleans 
was  founded 

With  England,  the  order  of  proceedings  was 
different.  Exploration  of  new  regions  was  a 
preliminary  to  (heir  filling  up  with  settlers  and 
bnrsts  of  exploring  activity  occurred  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  great  stages  in  the  process  of 
colonisation.  Tne  Cabot  voyages  gave  her  the 
basis  of  the  claim  to  the  continental  shore 
to  the  north  of  Florida,  but  her  first  ex- 
ploring activities  were  in  connection  with  the 
search  for  the  northwest  passage  to  the  Orient 
by  such  commanders  as  Davis  and  Forbisher  in 
J576-re  and  with  tiie  attempt  to  occupy  New- 
foundlattd  by  Gilbert  in  1S79.    ^yith  Che  career 


beginning  in  the  colonizing  line 
with  the  attempt  at  Roanoke  in  1585,  and  from 
then  till  well  into  the  18th  century  English 
exploring  activity  was  mainly  concerned  with 
the  coast  between  Florida  and  Newfoundland, 
the  basis  of  her  colonies  on  the  main.  This 
was  as  characteristic  of  the  English  career  in 
the  New  World  as  the  French  method  of  rapid 
and  extensive  spread  from  an  undeveloped  base. 
In  the  course  of  occupation  of  the  coast,  the 
English  found  themselves  preceded  in  the 
Strategic  regions  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
valleys  by  the  Dutch^  and  falling  back  on  the 
principle  of  prior  discovery  alone,  which,  as 
against  Spain,  she  had  disregarded,  made  con- 
quest of  the  New  Nethe Hands  settlement  in 
1664,  as  an  invasion  of  the  right  to  the  whole, 
claimed  by  virtue  of  the  Cabot  voyages.  British 
interest  In  the  interior  awoke  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and,  mostly  under  colonial  leaders,  Briti^ 
hinterland  was  extended  to  a  hostile  contact 
with  the  French  claims  to  the  interior  based  on 
discovery  and   exploration   of  the   Saint  Law» 


1763,  English  exploring  activity  found  its 
scene,  after  the  separation  of  the  seaboard 
colonies  with  their  westward  extensions  to  tha 
Mississippi,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
continent,  with  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  as  the  base.  Here  in  the  later 
years  of  the  18th  century  the  early  expedition 
of  Verendrye  to  the  Canadian  Rockies  by  the 
Saskatchewan  in  1741  through  the  interior  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest  was  followed  up  by 
Heame  in  1770  and  Alexander  Mackenzie 
in  1789, 

The  areas  of  the  New  World  within  which 
the  colonizing  activities  of  the  European  At- 
lantic States  were  carried  on  conformed  in  a 
general  way  to  the  scenes  of  their  earliest 
contact  and  activi^.  Portuguese  colonization 
in  the  New  World  was  limited  to  Brazil,  the 
only  portion  of  the  continent  within  the  limits 
marked  out  by  the  line  of  Tordesillas.  Spanish 
activity  radiated  from  the  Caribbean  archi- 
pelago in  all  directions  and  included  the  greater 
part  of  habitable  Sonth  America,  Central 
America  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent.  French  colonies  were  to 
be  found  among  the  West  Indies,  but  the 
greatest  extent  of  French  settlement  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  sys- 
tem, wnile  the  English,  late  comers  as  they 
were,  occupied  strategic  points  among  the 
islands  ana  stretched  along  the  continental 
shore  from  Florida  to  the  Kennebec. 

In  the  list  of  participators  in  the  i     '      * 
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coloniziiig  the  New  World  there  must  be 
added  to  the  European  Atlantic  States  already 
mentioned  as  conspicuous  in  discovery  and 
exploration,  Holland  and  Sweden.  But  the 
brevity  of  the  duration  of  these  attempts  hardly 
entitles  them  to  a  place  of  equal  sig^iificancc 
with  the  other  four  as  colonizers  in  America. 
The  Swedish  colony  founded  in  1637  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  was  regarded  by  the 
Dutch  as  an  intrusion  on  their  rights  ana  fell 
victim  to  Dutch  conquest  in  1655.  The  Dutch 
enterprise  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  was  in 
turn  held  by  the  English  as  equally  an  intrusion 
on  English  North  Ainerica  and  the  Dutch  were 
dispossessed  in  1664  by  the  same  means  as 
they  had  themselves  employed  upon  the  Swedes. 
During  their  development  of  Mew  Netherlands 
the  Dutch  were  not  successful  in  planting  the 
colony  firmly  on  an  agricultural  basis,  the  fur 
trade  proving  attractively  profitable.  A  system 
of  colonial  government  in  too  close  dependence 
Upon  a  clumsily  working  confederate  govern- 
ment at  home  and  a  system  of  local  ^vem- 
ment  which  repressed  individual  initiative  re- 
tarded the  development  of  the  colony.  A  few 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  and  a  small  stretch 
of  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent  still  remained  —  and  do  yet  —  as 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  New  World. 

.  Portugal  be|^n  her  American  colonisation 
in  1531  in  Brazil,  but  was  unable  to  i^ve  it  the 
requisite  attention  until  the  I8th  century.  In 
the  meantime  the  comparative  freedom  from 
restraint  enjoyed  by  the  coloniiing  population 
had  exercised  a  developing  effect,  and,  putting 
in  practice  lessons  in  regard  to  the  exploitation 
of  a  tropical  colony  learned  elsewhere,  PortU' 
gal  developed  a  colonial  establishment  stable 
enou^  to  afford  a  refuge  for  the  House  of 
Braganza  during  the  penod  of  Napoleonic  oc- 
cupation of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  In  1821,  the 
Brazilians  with  the  concurrence  of  their  re- 
gent, himself  of  the  royal  bouse  of  Portivtal, 
proclaimed  their  independence  from  the  Crown 
of  Portugal,  and  this  independence  was  subse- 
quently ratified  by  treaty. 

The  Spaniards  began  colonizing  with  the 
second  voyage  of  Columbus  and  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean,  particularly  Haiti  and  Cuba,  be- 
came the  scenes  of  an  exploitation  of  the  super- 
ficial riches  of  the  tropics  which  served  as 
bases  for  exploring  conquests  to  the  territory 
of  the  mainland.  The  policy  of  Spain  toward 
ber  wide  domain  in  the  New  WorI<C  as  worked 
out  in  the  I6th  century,  tiot  in  abstract  theory, 
but  in  combination  of  theory  with  practice,  was 
hut  little  more  illiberal,  but  considerably  less 
intelligent  than  that  of  other  states.  But  the 
climate  of  the  part  of  the  New  World  falling 
to  them  was  not  conducive  to  the  steady,  stren- 
uous persistence  necessary  for'  the  builaing  up 
of  permanent  wealth-producing  communities. 
Nor  were  the  original  characteristics  of  the 
colonizing  population  calculated  to  make  suc- 
cess in  such  a  career  likely.  The  natives  were 
not  able  to  offer  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
rapidly  moving,  enterprises  of  the  conquista- 
dorcs.  A  certain  tendency  to  amalgamate  with 
the  natives  —  a  tendency  which  weakened  the 
stronger  without  strengdiening  the  we^cer  race 
—  did  not  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  laws  in- 
tended to  protect  the  natives  from  the  rapacity 
of  their  conquerors  and  to  keep  the  two  oppo- 
nents  of   the   official   class   in   babnce   agiunst 


each  other.  The  too  rapid  early  successes  in 
the  realm  of  military  conquest  and  the  easily 
won  response  to  the  search  for  the  precious 
metals  still  further  unfitted  the  Spaniard  for 
what  modem  colonizing  peoples  are  finding  the 
most  difficult  of  tasks  — the  intelligent  exploi- 
tation of  the  possible  economic  resources  of  a 
tropical  re^on  where  the  available  labor  supply 
is  for  various  reasons  inefiicient  according  to 
European  standards.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
Spamsh  dominance  over  such  a  great  part  of 
the  New  World  could  not  guarantee  prosperity 
to  this  empire,  it  was  rather  the  shock  given  1^ 
the  Napoleonic  attack  on  the  mother  countiy 
and  its  consequences  on  Spanish  internal  war- 
fare than  the  inherent  strength  of  the  separate 
divisions  of  Spanish-America,  that  accounts  for 
the  revolt  of  the  greater  part  of  this  empire  in 
the  first  three  decades  of  the  19th  century. 
And  at  the  same  lime  that  political  separatioii 
was  taking  place,  Spain  in  Europe'  stood  in 
sud)  need  of  political  help  from  England  that 
a  commercial  invasion  of  Latin-American  mar- 
kets could  not  be  prevented.  With  this  onoe 
accomplished  and  the  Napoleonic  daiwer 
passed,  the  influence  of  England  was  publicly 
and  privately  used  to  obstruct  all  attempts 
from  Spain  to  reunite  the  scattered  fragments 
of  the  once  mighty  power  in  America.  Tlie 
sluggish  development,  to  call  it  by  no  worse  a 
name,  which  uiaracterized  what  remained  to 
Spain  of  dominion  in  America  between  the 
Latin-American  revolts  and  the  wresting  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  in  1898  illustrates  the  degree 
of  effectiveness  of  Spanish  colonial  poli(7  ac- 
cording to  modem  economic  standards. 

French  colonization  in  America  recrived 
much  attention  from  the  home  government  and 
the  French  temperatment  was  one  adapted  to 
success  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  and  in  amal- 
gamation with  them  in  preserving  the  elements 
of  strength.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  over- 
lealous  and  intemperately  exercised  interfer- 
ence from  home  frequently  nullified  all  dte 
good  that  the  lavish  furnishing  of  assistance  in 
materials  and  in  militaiyprotection  did  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  colony.  The  climate  was  as  ex> 
cessive  in  its  rigor  as  that  of  New  Spain  was 
In  the  opposite  direction.  The  hostitty  of  the 
Iroquois,  fiercest  of  all  the  native  tnbes,  ob- 
structed expansion  to  a  more  favorable  clime 
and  made  extensive  use  of  a  vast  forest  dcmiain 
for  the  fur-trade  a  more  easy  and  attractive 
program  than  the  jog-trot  business  of  intensive 
agriculture  and  the  development  of  Mrmanat 
nunities  on  the  frontier  for  which  latter 

lack  of  the  habits  of  initiative  in  seH-g^> 

emment  unfitted  the  colonizing  population.  The 
only  colonizing  material  in  the  French  people 
capable  of  developing  such  traits  — the  Hugue- 
nots— was  peremptorily  excluded  from  New 
France.  So  that  when  the  English  expansion 
had  at  length  come  into  coUision  with  the  bor- 
ders of  the  French  forest  preserve  in  the  in- 
terior. New  France  on  the  continent  wM 
capable,  by  reason  of  the  feudal  and  military 
force  pervading  its  population,  of  effective  re- 
sistance against  the  superior  numbers  of  Ae 
English  settlements  co-operating  but  clumsily 
with  each  other.  As  between  the  Frendi  and 
British  empires  as  world-units,  however,  there 
was  soon  no  question  of  superiority,  and 
France  was  definitively  excluded  from  the  am- 
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tinent  as  the  result  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
(q.v.).  The  French  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  acquired  in  various  wavs  durinfi:  the 
17th  century,  remain  to  her,  ano  make  of  her 
to  that  extent  an  American  power. 

The  colonizing  woA  of  England  in  America 
belongs  to  the  colonial  period  of  United  States 
history  (q.v.)-  In  broad  outline,  her  policy  to- 
ward her  American  domain  was  one  'which, 
whether  with  design  or  not,  allowed  wide  scope 
for  individual  ana  local  initiBtive.  The  English 
population  afforded  good  colonizing  .materia). 
The  Indians  gave  no  such  serious  trouble  as 
did  the  Iroquois  in  the  case  of  the  French  in 
the  early  stores  of  their  colonizing.  Defense 
against  European  attacks  upon  the  colonies  was 
effective.  As  builders  of  settlements  in  the 
New  World,  the  English  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful. In  devising,  or  at  any  rate,  applying  B 
system  of  political  connection  between  the 
home  Kovemment  and  the  colonies,  the  English 
reached  an  unfortunate  place  in  their  internal 
politica]  development  coinddently  with  a.  criti- 
cal  stage  in  the  relations  of  colonies  and  mother 
country.  The  strain  at  that  time  and  under 
those  circumstances  brouKht  upon  colonial 
loyalty  proved  too  great  and  by  the  separation 
of  the  13  Atlantic  seaboard  colonies.  Great  Brit- 
ain's power  in  the  New  World  was  cut  down  to 
control  of  certain  important  West  India  islands 
and  the  area  so  recently  wrested  from  France. 
Under  the  new  spirit  of  the  British  Empire 
which  appeared  in  the  19th  century,  these  pos- 
sessions have  been  so  developed  and  bound  in 
sentiment  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  coun- 
try that  Great  Britain  stands  second  only  to 
the  United  States  as  an  American  power. 

Consuh  Win  so  r,  'Narrative  and  Critical 
History' ■  Fiske,  'Discovery  of  America' ; 
Payne,  'Cambridge  Modem  History'  (Vol.  I>  ; 
Morris,  'The  History  of  Colonization) ; 
Roscher,  'The  Spanish  Colonial  System.' 

CH AXLES  WoaTHEM  Spemces, 
Assistant    Professor    of    history,    Princeton 
University. 


from  a  letter  written  by  the  author,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Francis  Smith,  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Johuston 
of  Brooklyti,  who  had  asked  concerning  the 
occasion  wliich  induced  the  author  to  write  it 
The  letter  follows: 

Newton  Centse,  Uass.,  June  S,  1887. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Johnston: 

Dear  Sir:  The  hymn  'America*  was  not 
written  with  reference  to  any  special  occasion. 
A  friend  (Mr.  Lowell  Mason)  put  into  my 
hands  a  quantity  of  music  books  in  the  German 
language  early  in  the  year  1832  —  because,  as 
he  said,  I  could  read  them  and  he  couldn't 
—  with  the  request  that  t  would  translate  any 
of  the  hymns  and  songs  which  struck  my  fancy, 
or,  neglecting  the  (lerman  words,  write  hymus 
or  songs  of  my  own,  adapted  to  the  tunes,  so 
that  he  could  use  the  music.  On  a  dismal  day 
in  February,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  one  of 
these  mustc  books,  I  felt  in  with  the  tune, 
which  pleased  me — and,  observing  at  a  glance 
that  the  words  were  patriotic,  without  at- 
tempting to  imitate  them,  or  even  to  read  them 
throughout,  I  was  moved  at  once  to  write  a 
song  adapted  to  the  music  —  and  'America*  is 
the  result.  I  had  no  thouj^t  of  writing  a  na- 
tional hymn,  and  was  surprised  when  it  came 
to  be  widely  used.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Mason 
soon  after  it  was  written,  and  have  «nce 
learned  that  he  greatly  admired  it.  It  was 
first  used  publiclv  at  a  Sabbath  school  celebra- 
tion of  independence  in  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1832. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  F.  Skxth. 
See  also  National  Htuns. 

AMERICA,  the  name  of  the  schooner 
yacht  winning  the  international  yacht  race  of 
18S1.  The  pn/e  obtained,  a  silver  tankard,  has 
Mnce  been  known  as  the  'America's  Cup.*  See 
Yachts  and  Yachting. 


My  conntryl  "lif  of  tt», 
Smt  luid  c±  Ubortjr. 
Oftbnliins. 


And  ring  from  all 

Lit  aortal  lonsnia  amiiE; 
Let  wS  Ch«t  br*atbe  pBrtate; 
L«  roda  tbcir  illence  bcuk  — 
The  found  prolong. 


To  Thee 
mthfieedi 
Great  Oo/  m^ 


land  he  brtaht 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES,  an  organization  founded 
at  Boston  in  1780.  John  Adams,  afterward 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  was  its  chief 
promoter.  Its  purpose  was  to  "cultivate  every 
art  and  science  which  may  tend  to  advance  the 
interest,  dignity,  honor  and  happiness  of  a 
free,  independent  and  virtuous  people.*  It  pub- 
lished for  many  years  scientific  memories  as 
well  as  its  proceedings.  It  has  a  scienti^c  li- 
brary of  upward  of  25,000  volumes. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDI- 
CINE, The.  Organized  in  1S76  by  a  few 
physicians  at  Philadelphia.  While  at  first  the 
main  qualificatiDn  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal 
education,  the  scope  sooa  broadened  to  include 
an  interest  in  the  sodologic  problems  connected 
with  medicine.  The  academy  works  through 
conferences  at  its  annual  meetings  and  oc- 
casional special  conferences.  Its  publications 
are  The  Journal  of  Soeioiogic  Medicine  and 
reprints  or  groups  of  papers  on  some  certain 
subject  It  has  about  6()0  members,  most  of 
whom  are  Fellows  (physicians)  ;  there  are  also 
associate  members  (those  not  of  the  medical 
profession),  and  a  few  honorary  members. 


Di(|ri. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITI- 
CAL AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  The.  The 
Academy  was  organized  14  Dee.  1889  lo  provide 
a  national  forum  for  the  discussion  of  poUtical 
and  socia.1  questions.  The  Academy  does  not 
take  sides  upon  controverted  questions,  but 
seeks  to  secure  and  [iresent  reliable  infomu- 
tion  to  assist  the  public  in  forming  an  intelli- 
gent and  accurate  opinion.  It  publishes  annu- 
ally six  issues  of  'The  Annals,'  each  dealing 
with  an  important  current  social  or  political 
problem.  These  volumes  contain  serious  dis- 
cussions, not  doctrinaire  expressions  of  opinioiL 
Five  scientific  sessions  are  held  each  year,  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  an  annual  meeting 
in  April,  extending  over  two  days  and  includ- 
ing six  sessions.  The  membership  fee  is  $5 
per  year;  life  membership  fee  $100,  Members 
not  only  receive  the  volumes  of  'The  Annals' 
but  also  have  the  privilege  of  attending  all  the 
sessions  of  the  Academy,  and  the  further  privi- 
lege of  applying  to  the  editorial  council  for  in- 
formation upon  current  political  and  social 
questions. 

AMERICAN    ALLSPICE.      See    Calv- 

CANTHU3. 

AMERICAN  ALOE.    See  Agavil 
AMERICAN  ANTHROPOLOGY.     See 

Anthropology,  Auericam. 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SO- 
CIETY, an  association  organiied  in  1812  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  object  of  the  society  is 
the  study  and  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of 
America,  and  the  advancement  of  art  and 
science  throughout  the  world.  Its  library  in- 
cludes over  100,000  volumes,  including  a  large 
number  of  the  rarest  Americana,  verj;  complete 
files  of  American  newspapers  and  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts.  Its  Transaclioni  have 
been  published  since  1820  and  the  Proccedingt 
semi-annually  since  1849.  It  maintains  an  im- 
portant museum  of  antiquities^  gathered  in  all 
parts  of  North,  South  and  Central  America. 
A  new  library  for  the  society  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  1910.  The  society  maintains 
a  fund  aggregating  over  $100000  for  the  sup- 
port of  various  departments  of  its  work. 

AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SO- 
CIETY, The.  See  Anti-Slavebv  SoaEnr,  the 
American. 

AMERICAN  ART.  The  art  history  of 
America  presents  interesting  conditions  of  re- 
ceptivity as  well  as  original  productivi^;  in- 
deed, artistic  taste,  it  may  be  claimed,  was  pri- 
marily transplanted  or  transfused  into  the  bud- 
ding art  of  "The  Fair  New  World."  True  to 
the  traditions  of  historical  repetitionj  the  ideals 
of  ancient  Greece  inspired  an  Italian  renais- 
sance ;  French,  German  and  English  art  respe^, 
■  tivety,  being  viewed  moreover  at  their  best 
periods,  give  evidence  of  having  been  begotten 
through  aesthetic  assimilation  and  fruitful  ap- 
preciation of  the  masterpieces  of  Angelo, 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Ver- 
onese and  Velasquez.  The  early  American 
school  not  only  emulates  these  treasured  quali- 
ties of  the  old  masters,  as  far  as  accessible  in 
painting  and  sculpture  of  originals  or  in 
replicas,  but  experienced  a  healthful  art  evolu- 
tion, normally  stimulated  W  the  contemporary 
works  of  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Lawrence 
and  others  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.    It 


appears  in  accord  with  the  artistic  spirit  of 
international  reciprocity,  that  America  provided 
the  British  Royal  Academy  with  its  second 
president  in  the  personality  of  Benjamin  West 
Although  it  would  be  intensely  interesting 
to  explore  the  field  of  Fan-American  art,  re- 
vealing Aztec  and  other  aboriginal  archaralogi- 
cal  reucs,  we  are  limited  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  coincidental  with  modem  i 


civilization.     The   works   of   Washington  Alls-  I 

ton,  Gilbert,  Stuart,  West,  Copley,  Trumbull  I 

VanderI)Ti,  Jarvis,  Peele,  Cole,  Harding,  i 


a  later  period,  of  Morse,  Eliot,  Mount  and 
many  others,  altord  invaluable  examples  of 
tare  intrinsic  valu^  with  chronological  evi- 
dences of  the  early  development,  impeded  by 
all  sorts,  of  obstacles,  of  inborn  genius  and 
unmistakable  tendencies  of  the  progressive 
element  even  in  the  province  of  fine  art. 

American  Claaiica A  representative  col- 
lection of  the  famous  works  by  the  American 
painters  aeotioDed,  bad  it  been  secured,  would 
certainly  to-day  constitute  a  rare  gallery  of 
Ksthetic  'Americana*  that  well  might  be  pre- 
served for  all  time  — "(pn  amorr" — *pro  palria 
ft  gloria*-,  enkindling  American  art  patriotism 
in  line  with  that  shown  for  the  army  and  navy, 
agriculture  and  commerdalbm.  It  is  too  late, 
however,  to  secure  the  marvelous  masterpiece 
by  Allston,  'The  Legend  of  the  Bloody  Hand,' 
it  having  im fortunately  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  many  other  gems  of  renown  are  now  lost 
sight  of  throu^  lack  of  proper  preserva- 
tion and  of  popular  appreciatiott.  Vander- 
jyn's  'Ariadne,'  however,  has  fared  better 
in  company  with  invaluable  portraits  painted 
b^  these  gifted  men  and  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  New  York  Historical  &jciety, 
'Marius  Sitting  Among  the  Ruins  of  Car- 
thage,' a  work  that  secured  Vanderlyn,  in  re- 
ward for  its  merits,  a  first-class  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  was  a  product  of  this 
period.  The  most  important  epochs  of  Ameri- 
can history  have  been  represented  by  native 
artistic  talent.  The  sailing  and  landing  of 
Columbus,  the  exploits  of  De  Soto,  the  subju- 
gation of  savaf^  life  to  that  of  civilization, 
colonial  and  Indian  warfare,  the  declaration  of 
national  independence,  revolutionary  battles, 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  and  like 
famous  subjects  for  painting  and  sculpture,  tiiat 
manifestly  should  be  preserved  by  governmen- 
tal <Urection.  Although  so  lon^  and  disastrously 
belated,  these  facts  and  conditions  logically  sug- 

S;st  the  formation  of  a  national  gallery  of 
merican  art.  The  landscapes  of  Thomas  Cole 
upheld,  as  did  those  of  Turner,  the  traditions  of 
Claude  Lorraine:  still  in  the  spirit  of  a  pioneer 
he  proclaimed  the  grandeur  of  the  primeval 
American  forest  in  paintings  direct  from 
nature.  His  'The  Course  of  Empire,'  now  in 
possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
a  work  that  has  never,  we  believe,  been  repro- 
duced  in    any    form,    presents    in    four    grand 


consummation  of  earthly  power  and  ma^ifi- 
cenee;  followed  by  the  decadence  occasioned 
by  war  of  the  elements,  and  that  instigated  by 
■man's  inhumanity  to  man' ;  finally,  the  literal 
scene  of  monumental  destruction  and  sublimely 
solemn  desolation.  Before  dismissing  attention 
called  to  this  early  period  influenced,  as  stated, 
by   foreign   methods  of    technical    expression, 
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native  American  genius  found  little  public  ap- 
preciation 1  still  it  faithfu11]r  progressed. 

Sdence  vb.  Art. —  Again  about  this  time 
matter-oF-fact  utilitarianism  appeared  to  dispel 
tiie  ideal  artist's  poetic  hopes,  ^hile  every  en- 
couragement fallowed  the  success  of  practical 
scientific  talent.  Washington  Irving  essayed  to 
be  a  painter,  but  concluded  to  devote  his  lite 
to  literature  and  the  power  of  the  pen.  Robert 
Fulton,  who  began  his  career  as  a  skillful  land- 
scape and  portrait  painter,  attracting  the 
friendship  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  encour- 
aged his  studies  abroad,  and  gave  him  letters  to 
Benjamin  West  and  others,  returned  to  his 
native  land  to  find  that  scientific  conditions 
were  required  rather  than  a  demand  for  the 
credentials  of  culture  in  works  of  fine  art. 
The  result  was  steamboat  navigalion.  Another 
triumph  for  science  may  be  recorded.  Frank- 
Hn  himself  had  captured  lightning  from  the 
sides ;  still  it  remained  for  the  imagination  and 
artistic  sldll  of  the  professional  painter,  Samuel 
Finlay  Breese  Morse,  the  first  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  to  subjugate  the 
marvelotis  electric  element  that  joins  as  neigh- 
bors all  mankind. 

■The  Hudson-River  School."— Neverthe- 
less, the  fine  arts  flourished ;  even  modem 
travelers'  tales  of  the  wonderful  scenery  of  two 
great  continents  stimulated  artists  and  the  lov- 
ers of  art.  "The  Heart  of  the  Andes,'  "Ni- 
Sara,»  •The  Arctic  Region,"  *The  Rocky 
ountains,"  «The  Catskills,"  "Lake  Cham- 
plain,"  'Lake  George"  and  the  'Hudson 
River,"  all  were  delineated.  Along  with  this 
demand  tor  great  subjects,  often  commensurate 
in  quantity  as  to  siie  of  canvas  with  Ruskin's 
mathematical  maxim,  that  the  greatest  work 
of  art  is  the  one  presenting  the  greatest  number 
of  great  ideas,  there  still  prevailed  in  marked 
instances  the  glorious  traditions  of  full-habited 
oil-painting  to  be  found  in  the  esthetics  of 
fatntliar  environment-  ot  earth,  air  and  water, 
as  embodied  in  artistic  values  and  soulful  quali- 
ties ^  creations  in  harmony  with  Michel,  Ruy- 
sael.  Constable  and  the  masters  of  Barbazon 
and  Fontainebleau.  Afaln,  while  scientific  in* 
fiuences  appear  in  the  works  of  Durand, 
Church,  Casalear  and  Kensett,  they  asserted  a 
tnil^  American  artistic  inaividuality ;  they 
copied  directly  from  nature.  Tht^r  thought  of 
no  school  nor  technique,  but  carefully  imitated 
what  they  saw.  All  these  men  with  one  excep- 
tion bad  been  practical  engravers,  laying  down 
the  fnirin  and  the  needle-point  to  take  up  the 
pencil  and  the  brush.  Their  respective  bio- 
graphical and  ssthetical  records  in  American 
art  will  be  enduring;  ^et  there  comes  the  re- 
flection that  had  their  professional  training 
been  more  liberal  and  adequate  they  would  have 
attained  to  higher  things.  The  importance  of 
masterly  academic  training  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated;  as  a  means  to  an  end,  however  great, 
education  is  the  only  aclmowledged  guide  for 
the  individual  artist  and  for  the  community 
even  in  matters  of  taste.  Nothing  is  more 
creditable  to  a  civilized  people  than  its  creden- 
tials of  culture.  The  formation  of  a  fine  art 
association  in  New  York  was  at  the  bepnning 
of  the  past  century  an  occasion  ot  vast  import- 
ance to  the  commonwealth.  The  first  action 
was  taken  in  1802  by  a  few  prominent  citizens, 
and  six  years  later  a  charter  was  obtained  with 
the  name  of  The  American  Academy  of  Arts. 


The  first  officers  under  this  charter  were  Robert 
Livingston,  president ;  John  Trumbull,  vice- 
president;  DeWitt  Clinton,  Dr.  David  Hosack, 
John  R.  Murray,  William  Cutting,  and  Charles 
Wilkes,  directors.  A  school  was  equipped  widi 
casts  brought  from  Paris  by  Mr.  Livingston, 
and  exhibitions  of  paintings  and  statuary  were 
held  for  a  time  in  an  unused  riding  school  in 
Greenwich  Street  near  the  Battery.  Public 
interest  in  this  movement  was  soon  transferred 
to  grand  panorama  schemes  conducted  by  Van- 
derlyn  at  the  "Rotunda,"  and  l^  others  with 
similar  enterprises. 

The  National  Academv  of  Design. —  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1826  tnat  the  artists  them- 
selves, with  Morse  as  president,  foimded  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  the  earnest 
interests  of  American  art,  with  educatioiial 
purposes  and  exhibitional  facilities ;  its  in- 
fluence increasing  until  the  present  day.  Its 
membership  consists  of  100  academicians  and 
an  equal  number  of  associate  members,  includ- 
ing uie  most  distinguished  painters  and  sculp- 
tors of  America.  Its  hst  of  fellowship  for  life 
likewise  includes  the  most  prominent  public- 
spirited  patrons  of  American  art.  Established 
for  many  years  in  the  Academy  building,  taste- 
fully modeled  after  the  Palais  Ducal  of  Venice 
and  forming  an  attractive  urban  landmark, 
lack  of  accommodations  for  its  growing  schools 
and  crowding  commercial  surroundings  re- 
cfuired  a  move  to  more  suitable  quarters.  Un- 
like the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  with  its 
plethoric  treasury,  and  similar  institutions  sit- 
uated in  other  European  art  centres,  the 
academy  is  without  governmental  endowment 
and  may  well  enlist  American  art  patriotism  in 
the  cause  of  esthetic  culture  in  fostering  the 
fine  arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture. 
Other  societies  of  American  artists,  water  color 
societies  and  architectural  leagues  make  annual 
exhibitions  in  New  York;  while  art  institutes 
throughout  the  United  States  in  various  cities 
attest  the  extent  and  importance  of  American 
art.  We,  as  Americans,  are  an  artistic  peoijle, 
cosmopolitan  and  composite,  uniting  the  genius 
of  all  nations.  The  xsthetic  field  of  general 
American  artistic  taste  and  industry  has  been 
strenuously  productive.  The  ornamental,  or- 
derly and  decorative  work  in  clay,  on  china, 
glass,  wood  and  stone  as  a  tasteful  and  profit- 
able divertissement,  begins  with  the  trainmg  of 
the  kindergarten.  Black  and  white  illustration 
and  etching  has  been  awarded  first-class  medals 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  beautiful  and  refined 
exemplified  in  aguarelle  and  oil-painting;  in  por- 
traiture, genre  and  pastoral ;  in  sculpture  and 
architecture;  and  finally  the  grand  and  sublime 
of  hi^  art  all  confirm  the  achievements  of 
American  art  and  artists.  In  advancing  these 
three  divisions — the  ornamental,  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime — as  a  ^de,  we  approach  the 
philosophical  consideration  of   the  subject  of 

Art  and  Science  Differentiated.—  What  is, 
and  what  is  not,  fine  art?  Shakespeare's  injunc- 
tion *to  hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to 
nature"  is  the  best  artistic  advice  ever  given. 
Bacon  in  his  essay  is  not  so  direct.  He  asks 
which  is  the  greater  trifier,  one  who  would 
make  a  personage  by  geometrical  proportions 
(perhaps  by  the  fabled^  Greek  cabala)  or  an- 
other who  would  select  the  best  parts  of  divers 
faces  to  make  one  excellent  (a  veritable  con^ 
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pmite  ^cture)?  H«  concludes  at  last  that  a 
painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever  wu, 
DUt  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as  a 
muucian  who  msJces  an  excellent  air  in  music, 
not  by  rale.  If  ever  there  was  an  artist,  he  was 
Shakespeare  —  if  ever  there  lived  a  scientist. 
Lord  Bacon  was,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent, 
and  in  their  respective  views  and  definitions  we 
&nd  the  differentiation  between  science  and  art. 
In  any  given  work  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  rae- 
chanically  constructed  is  presented  a  scientific 
product-  and  in  so  far  as  reiw'oductive  processes 
may  exhaustively  duplicate  it,  it  falls  short  of 
the  possitnlities  of  fine  art.  An  etching  by  a 
master  may  be  an  autographic  art  creation;  but 
when  it  is  possible  through  photography,  photo- 
gravure or  chromo-lithography  to  so  ijerfectly 
duplicate  a  painting  that  the  reproduction  pre- 
sents all  the  merits  of  the  original  it  may  be 
relegated  to  science  rather  than  be  accepted  as 
genuine  fine  art.  True  consummate  mechanism 
must  ever  go  band  in  hand  with  fine  art ;  still  a 
great  work  of  art  presents  the  maximum  of 
art  to  the  minimum  of  mechanism.  A  paint' 
ing  portraying  living  objects  with  a  sharp  con- 
tour, such  as  may  deU^t  the  photograi^er, 
without  the  sugsestive  quality  ot  Stereoscopic 
relief,  does  not  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
and  the  work  mai^  be  classed  with  scientific 
achievements  even  if  accredited  to  the  consum- 
mate mechanism  of  a  Messonnier.  Indeed  re- 
productive processes  have  served  a  great  pur- 
pose in  defining  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
science  and  are.  Affectations  have  been  swept 
away  bv  a  revelation  of  their  superficiaUt^ ; 
while  toe  possibilities  of  inimitable  fine  oil- 
painting,  a  medium  and  technique  that,  of  all 
ever  employed,  has  the  fewest  possible  limita- 
tions, have  been  enhanced  as  seen  in  the  works 
of  the  American  artists  already  mentioned;  and 
in  those  of  a  growing  ^oup  of  American  ideal- 
ists, colorists  and  tonalists.  . 

Pre-IUphaelitiBm.— Various  have  been  the 
fashions  or  'isms'  that  have  dominated  Amer- 
ican art  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  Pre- 
raphaelitism  as  advocated  by  Rustdn  was  one 
of  the  earliest  imported.  Being  appointed  the 
le^l  executor  of  his  hero-client,  as  well  as 
bemg  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  work, 
Ruslan  claimed  for  Turner  not  only  the  grander 

rilities,  but  a  command  of  detail  that  rivaled 
ancients,  although  the  artist,  we  are  told, 
frankly  declined  the  compliment.  Turner  was 
unquestionably  the  ^eatest  modem  nuster  of 
decorative  and  scemc  effect  in  pictorial  com- 
Unations  representing  earth,  air  and  water, 
being,  indeed,  entitled  to  the  apotheosis  of 
nmuesis ;  still  diligent  search  in  the  archives  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  National  Graltery  fails 
to  reveal  the  qualities  attributed  to  him  by  the 
author  mentioned.  Rusldn's  enthusiasm  proved 
contagious  throughout  the  art  circles  of  Eng- 
land and  America;  solicitous  friends  as  well  as 
the  most  influential  art  writers  pleaded  with  the 
tyro  to  emulate  not  the  work  of  Michelangelo, 
Titian  or  Raphael  himself,  but  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Perugino  and  Raphael's  father  or 
grandfather.  This  verily  seemed  like  unto  the 
dotage  of  imbecility  in  the  li^t  of  Raphael's 
glorious  art  that  had  evolved  the  immaculate 
Sistine  Madonna.  He  was  brave,  indeed,  in  the 
field  of  American  art  of  that  day,  who  could 
resist  the  popular  and  professional  pressure  of 
this  pseudo-testhetic  movement.    No  vestige  of 


it  remains,  and  no  wonder  it  was  followed  bf 
impressionism  —  a*  a  free  and  joyous  transition 
from  mechanical  restrictions  in  art 

True  Impit  ■aloniaiu.—  This  was  the  ar- 
tistic attempt  to  present  the  maximum  of  soul- 
fulness  conveyed  to  the  world  by  finest  art: 
employing  the  minimum  of  materiality  and 
mechanism  as  seen  in  ihe  rendition  throudt 
mental  vision  of  the  fleeting  sunset  or  twil^t 
—  such  as  may  only  be  materialized  on  the  mor- 
row ;  the  epitomization  perhaps  of  a  day's  oudng 
under  the  open  skies  or  flying  clouds,  or  in  the 
sublime  thunder-storm ;  in  fact,  the  entire  realm 
of  imagination  is  unfolded  by  artistic  impres- 
sion. Such  was  the  accepted  province  of  gen-' 
uine  impressionism  originally  as  associated  with 
the  artistic  convictions  and  poelic  spirit  of 
Corot  Uonet,  Uonticelli,  Wilham  Hunt,  Will- 
iam Pa^  George  Fuller  and  many  others. 
Impressionism  naturally  evolves  symbolism  and 
idealism,  but  in  too  many  instances  has  deterio- 
rated into  affectation  and  mystidsm.  Premedi- 
tated and  assumed  mysticism  is  the  demier-rtt- 
sort  ot  mediocre  painters  and  sculptors,  as  well 
as  of  the  minor  poets.  It  may  not  be  mistaken 
for  sublime  spirituality.  Dante,  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  treating  even  divine  themes,  never 
nebulised  their  ideas  in  mysticism ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Bryant  and  Longfellow;  while 
Pot  tempeiamentally,  a  mystic  solitudinarian, 
in  the  field  of  poetic  art  presented  the  apotheo- 
sis of  surituahty. 

Ideal  Nataraliam.— The  crowning  glory  in 
the  art  of  any  civilized  country  is  that  of 
naturalism.  In  the  truest  sense  it  utilizes  even 
scientific  'disjecta  membra,*  as  enumentted,  and 
subjugates  the  same  to  the  entirety  of  art  —  the 
comprehensive  structural  organic  presentation 
of  material  nature,  suggesting  the  qualities  of 
size,  form,  weight,  color  and  perspective  values; 
chiaroscuro,  and,  above  all,  the  ultimatum  of 
expression  and  tone.  These  enduring  qualities 
characterize  the  art  of  Inness,  Martm,  Wyant 
Hunt  and  Page,  and  the  growing  group  of 
American  tona£sts  of  the  naturalistic  school.  A 
^reat  advantage  exists  in  American  art  from 
Its  cosmopolitan  resources.  In  Paris  one  sees 
nothing  but  French  art;  in  Munich,  the  German 
school;  in  London,  English  art,  while  the  art 
institutions  of  America  contain  specimens  ot 
masterpieces  from  every  source,  notably  the 
collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  art  institutes  ot  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburp:h,  as  well 
as  coUections  in  all  our  large  cities.  While 
every  art  centre  of  Christendom  seems  to  be 
provided  with  an  American  colony  of  artists 
and  students,  expatriation  is  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity in  order  to  obtain  an  education  in  fine  art 

Expert  Supervision. —  The  Department  of 
Commerce  established  by  the  general  govern- 
ment is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  of  national 
affairs,  and  may  make  clear  the  way  for  the 
proposed  Department  of  Art  and  Industries.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  advocated  and  constant  evi- 
dences of  its  reqwremeot  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity have  been  presented  to  the  government  and 
to  the  people;  still  it  is  being  detrimentaUr 
delayed,  llie  appropriations  for  national  and 
international  expositions  have  repeatedly  been 
used  in  a  manner  giving  anything  but  satisfac- 
tion. Commission<;  and  contracts  for  statuary, 
monuments  and  architecture  that  should  receive 
the  supervision  of  expert  art  judgment  are  left 
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Id  provisional  committees  o£  statesmen,   who , 

frankly  admit  their  inability  to  judge  ui  the  magazine   called  A. 

affairs  of  6ne  art.    The  experiences  resulting  has  auxilia 

from  the  careless  management  of  intematioDU  and  Kobe. 


and  poUtici  of  the  EasL  It  publishes  a  month^ 
magazine  called  Asia.  Membership,  300.  It 
has  auxiliary  societies  at  Shanghai,  Yokohama 


expositions,  certainly  teach  that  no  such  enter- 
pnses  should  be  thrust  upon  the  community 
through  flattering  prospectuses,  promises  of 
profit  etc,  until  matured  and  dehmte  plans  and 
^*^^^ii^^ti^^^  ..t.^f]  L...,.  u.w^-«  „a:»^..ii..  f«..«^..»...i 


shall  have  been  ofEcially  inspectedj 


also  provide  a  valuable  bureau  of  information 
in  art  affairs,  enabling  legislator  and  citizen  to 
act  or  vote  intellifjently  in  regard  to  any  appro- 
priation, commission  or  tantl.  The  practical 
utility  and  public  good  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  department  may  be  demonstrated  in  many  in- 
stances. A  member  of  Gingress  having  oeen 
» pointed  upon  a  committee  assigned  the  duty 
st^rvising  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  House  of  Representatives  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  expended  upon  the  same;  each  new  com- 
mittee annually  appointed  having  exerdsed  its 
taste  and  judgment  on  the  important  matter. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  advice  of  an  exi>ert 
landscape  architect  be  secured,  and  this  being 
done,  the  expenditure  was  practically  ended. 
Again  the  enormous  expense  of  indiscriminate 
illustration  of  congressional  and  department 
literature  or  printed  matter  has,  to-day,  caused 
anxiety  and  criticism.  So  in  relation  to  all 
official  cases  requiring  expert  art  supervision, 
eclectic  sense  and  gesthetic  taste  should  be  at 
the  service  of  the  government.  The  plan  in- 
volves no  untried  innovation ;  the  Frenca  nation 
has  it  Minister  des  Beaux  Arts,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  of  the  republic  of  France 
leadii^  the  world  in  art  affairs,  taste  and 
fashion.  The  establishment  of  municipal  art 
commissions  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  task  of  correcting  the  contour  of  metro- 
politan architecture  seems,  indeed,  herculean; 
mdividual  buildings  of  great  beauty  are  ad- 
joined by  the  most  heterogeneous  structures;  a 
three-story  house  appears  oet  we  en  one  of  eight 
and  A  dcyscraper  oi  twenty.  In  no  capital  of 
Europe  would  such  incongruities  be  permitted. 
and  evei^  possible  facility  should  be  afforded 
our  mumcipat  art  commissions  to  correct  this 
chaotic  condition.  Victor  Hugo  said  *the  beau- 
tiful is  as  useful  as  the  useful,  more  so,  per- 
haps.* European  municipal  politics  profit  \iy 
the  practical  a)>plication  of  this  fact;  great 
cathedrals,  public  statuary  and  fountains,  pic- 
ture galleries  and  museums  attract  multitudes 
of  tourists,  thereby  financially  as  welt  as  Kslhct- 
ically  benefiting  communities  that  keep  in  the 
vanguard  of  culture  and  civilization.  See 
American  Sculptube,  Hisiomcal  Subjects  in; 
ABCHnzcTUBB,  Amesican:  Paintikg,  Ameri- 
can: Sculpture  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
sul Wrirfit,  Willard  H.,  <The  New  Movement 
in  North  America'  (New  York  1916). 

Charles  H.  Mu-ler,  N.  A 
AMERICAN  ASIATIC  ASSOCIATION, 
an  or^nizatioQ  in  the  United  States  foimded 
in  18%  Its  purpose  is  to  foster  and  safe- 
guard the  trade  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  others  associated  there- 
with in  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  else- 
where in  Asia  and  Oceania;  and  to  disseminate 
infortnation  and  cultivate  interest  in  the  life 


AMERICAN  AS  OFPICIAL  DESIGNA- 
TION. In  June  1904  an  order  was  issued  by 
Secretary  of  State  Hay  that  on  all  new  record- 
books,  seals,  etc.,  used  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries  there  should 
appear  the  words  'American  Embassy,'  'Amer- 
ican Legation,"  etc.,  in  place  of  'Emtrassy  of  the 
United  Stales  »  'Legation  of  the  United  States,* 
etc,  previously  employed.  The  usage  thus  ap- 
plied to  all  diplomatic  establishments  and  con- 
sular officers  had  been   followed   by   Secretary 


States,*  for  example,  Mexico,  Bratil,  Colombia, 
etc,  were  described  by  the  geoeraphical,  not  the 
political,  name  of  the  country. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  a  society 
originally  known  as  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Geologists,  founded  at  Philadelphia  in  1840. 
In  1642  it  added  Naturalists  to  its  name  and 
was  known  ly  this  title  until  1847,  when  the 
present  organttation  was  formed.  During  the 
past  50  years  the  names  of  practically  all  the 
leaders  of  American  science  nave  been  on  the 
register  of  the  association,  and  the  52  volumes 
of  its  Procredinas  contain  many  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  scientific  literature 
published  in  this  country.  It  is  organized  in  11 
tections,  each  of  which  holds  its  own  conven- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
during  the  summer.  The  sections  embrace  the 
following  departments  of  science :  A,  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy;  B,  physics;  C,  chem- 
istry; D,  mechanical  science  and  engineering; 


sodal  and  economic  science;  K,  physiology  and 
experimental  mcdidne;  and  L,  education.  The 
assodation  also  serves  as  a  centre  for  the  meet- 
ing of  a  number  of  important  special  scientific 
societies  which  have  become  connected  with  it. 
It  publishes  annually  a  volume  of  Proceedings, 
ana  in  1901  became  assodated  with  the  journal 
Scitnce,  making  it  the  semi-official  organ  of  the 
society.  The  assodation  numbers  over  lOfOOO 
memMri.  Its  roll  of  'Fellows*  has  included 
such  well-known  sdentific  men  as  Newcomb, 
Barker,  Brush,  Young,  Lesley,  Morse,  Lan^ley, 
Goodale,  Frescott,  A.  Hall,  Harkness,  Gibt», 
Gill,  Putnam  and  Minot 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LA- 
BOR LEGISLATION.  This  is  a  sdentific 
sodely,  organized  in  1906  to  serve  as  the  Amer- 
ican section  of  the  international  association  of 
the  same  name,  to  promote  uniformity  of  labor 
legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  to  encour- 
age the  study  of  labor  conditions  with  a  view 
to  promoting  desirable  laws.  Prominent  among 
the  Assodation's  achievements  are  the  Federal 
law  abolishing  poisonous  phosirfiorus  in  the 
match  industry,  and  statutes  in  several  States 
for  the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning  and  com- 
pressed air  illness,  the  reporting  of  occupational 
diseases  and  industrial  accidents,  and  the  estab- 
ishment  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  The  organ- 
ization has  also  been  active  in  promoting  puUic 
employment  offices  and    adequate    worlonen's 
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compensation  laws,  and  was  instrumental  in 
initiating  the  American  movement  for  health 
insuTance,  The  American  Labor  Legislation 
Review  is  the  official  publication. 

AMBRICAK  ASTRONOUICAL  SOCI- 
ETY, The.  This  society  was  founded  in  1899 
with  an  original  membership  of  113.  The  mem- 
bership is  onw  about  300,  and  includes  well- 
nigh  all  of  the  active  astronomers  of  America, 
and  many  prominent  foreign  astronomers.  The 
purpose  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  astronomy  in  general  and  to 
further  co-operation  among  members  in  the 
solution  of  the  extensive  problems  of  the 
science.  The  society  holds  annual  meetings  for 
conferences  and  for  the  presentation  of  current 
scientific  work.  It  has  issued  two  volumes  of 
its  publications,  which  are  lai^ely  made  up  of 
proceedings  of  the  various  meetings. 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. See  Banks  amd  Banking— Bankers 
Associations  in  tub  United  States  (Article 
22). 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN 
MISSION  SOCIETY.  AnionK  the  five  young 
men  whose  sailing  to  foreign  lands  in  1812 
constituted  the  founding  of  the  forei^  mis- 
sion enterprise  of  American  Christianity  was 
Adoniram  Judson.  On  the  long  voyaEe  to 
India  his  study  of  the  New  Testament  lea  to  a 
change  of  conviction  regarding  baptism  and 
accordingly  he  offered  his  services  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  American  Baptists.  His  challenge 
in  1S14  called  into  existence  *Tbe  General 
Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomi- 
nation in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
Foreign  Missions.*  In  1846  the  name  of  this 
organization  was  changed  to  'American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union,*  and  in  1910  the  present 
name  of  "American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society"  was  adopted  Since  18Z6  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Society  have  been  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  in  1905  the  offices  were  removed 
to  the  new  Ford  building  where  they  now 
OCCUOT  the  entire  eighth  floor.  The  by-laws 
of  the  Society  state  that  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  by  means  of  missions 
throughout  the  world.  The  passii^  of  a  hmi- 
dred  years  brings  on  many  changes.  In  the 
days  of  Judson  the  Baptists  of  America  were 
of  little  influence,  few  in  numbers  and  poor  in 
financial  resources.  To-day  they  constitute  a 
great  denomination,  a  mighty  power  in  the 
religious  life  of  America.  Their  foreign  mis- 
sionary society  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  in  the  realm  of 
Protestantism.  A  hundred  years  ago  only 
$1,059  represented  the  financial  expenditures 
for  Baptist  foreign  missions,  whereas  during 
the  past  live  years  the  receipts  in  support  of 
this  work  have  exceeded  $1,000,000  an- 
nually. The  work  of  the  Society  covers  a 
vast  expanse  of  territory  in  the  non-Christian 
world  Ten  mission  fields  are  maintained  — 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  east  China,  west  China, 
south  China,  Burma,  Assam,  Bengal-Orissa, 
south  India  and   Belgian  Kongo.     Tn  addit' 
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tained  in  eight  European  countries.    The  i.. 

sionaries  supported  by  the  Society  to-day  num- 


ber 688  (inchtding  fliose  of  the  Woman's 
Society),  and  these  are  assisted  by  6,673  native 
workers.  In  Europe  2,480  workers  were  in 
service  in  1914,  hut  what  effect  the  war  has 
had  upon  their  number  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. In  the  10  missions  of  the  non- 
Christian  world  there  are  127  regularly  main- 
tained stations  with  missionaries  in  residence 
and  3237  out-stations  or  preaching  places.  In 
non-Christian  lands  to-day  183,505  church 
members  are  enrolled  in  1,732  regular^  organ- 
ised Baptist  churches,  of  which  1,027,  or  59 
per  cent,  are  self-supporting.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact,  and  one  productive  of  deep  grati- 
fication, that  among  the  Karen  people  in 
Burma  the  percentage  of  self-supporting  Bap- 
tist churches  is  greater  than  in  any  Stale  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention.  In  1916  the  mis- 
sionaries on  all  fields  baptiied  12,355  converts. 
and  the  total  number  of  baptisms  since  the 
work  first  began  has  exceeded  625,000. 

The  service  of  the  medical  missionary  is  of 
value  in  that  it  visualizes  the  Great  Physician, 
and  at  the  same  time  opens  the  door  to  the 
evangelist  with  his  healing  gospel  for  the 
diseases  of  the  sou!.  Fifty-one  missionary 
physicians,  assisted  by  133  native  nurses  and 
other  helpers,  give  their  full  time  to  this  im- 
portant work.  Sixty-nine  dispensaries  consti- 
tute the  equipment  for  their  service.  More 
than  83,000  patients  received  medical  and  surgi- 
cal treatment  during  1917,  and  plans  are  bring 
made  for  a  great  advance  in  this  phase  of  the 
Society's  work.  The  educational  work  is  con- 
ducted in  six  colleges,  35  theological  seminaries 
and  training  schools,  and  2,608  schools  of  all 
grades,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  over  85,000 
pupils.  More  than  89,000  pnpils  receive  re- 
ligious instruction  in  2,301  Sunday  schools. 
The  missionaries  have  translated  the  Bible,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  into  over  30  dialects  and 
languages.  Three  printing  and  publication 
plants  are  connected  with  the  Society,  where 
bibles,  periodicals,  hymnbooks,  textbooks  and 
Other  literature  are  printed.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  great  enterprise  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  managers  of  27  members, 
nine  of  whom  are  appointed  each  year  at  a 
Northern  Baptist  Convention.  The  plans  and 
policies  of  the  Board  are  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  executive  officers.  At  the 
present  writing  these  are  six  in  number.  In 
the  Foreign  Department,  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  work  on  the  field, 
there  are  two  foreign  secretaries  and  an  asso- 
ciate secretary. 

In  the  Home  Department  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  work  to  churches  and  the  securing 
of  funds  there  is  a  home  secretary  and  an 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer. 

William  B.  Lifphabd, 
Assistant    Secretary, 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION, 
The.  This  association  was  formed  on  the 
:  of  the  Connecticut  State  Bar  Asso- 
which  appointed,  in  January  1878,  a 
ee  of  three  for  that  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee prepared  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  a 
selected  list  of  lawyers  from  the  different  States 
on  21  Aug.  1878  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
such  a  step.  This  was  signed  by  14  of  the 
leaders  of  the  American  bar.  At  that  meeting 
(here  was  an  attendance  of  72,  coming  from  20 
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States.  A  consthutioD  was  adopted,  additional 
members  elected,  and  a  complete  organization 
effected.  The  scheme  thus  adopted  has  been 
substantially  followed  ever  since  by  the  asso- 
ciation, which  meets  annually,  at  difietent 
places,  and  publishes  an  annual  volume  report- 
lUK  its  doings,  as  well  as  a  quarterly  periodical 
called  the  American  Bar  Association  Jountol, 
one  number  of  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  com- 
parative law  and  recent  leRisIation  in  foreign 
countries.  The  Association  has  bad  a  large  in- 
fluence throu^iout  the  country  in  advancii^  the 
Standards  of  le^  education,  prorooting  sound 
legislation  and  securii^  uniformity  in  State 
statutes  regulating  matters  of  general  concern, 
such  as  ccMnmercial  paper,  sales,  warehousing, 
etc  To  its  efiorts  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  largely 
due.  The  membership  is  now  over  lO^OOO,  em- 
bracing every  American  State  and  Territory. 
ConsuU  historical  sketch  by  Jacob  Weartt  in  the 
Af*Mr  Jersey  Law  Journal  (1«W,  pp.  292,  336). 

AHERICAH  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  The, 
organised  in  New  York  in  181&  to  encourage 
the  wider  circulation  of  the  Bible.  In  1S41  an 
act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  with  privi- 
leges which  have  since  been  enlarged.  In  1852 
the  Bible  House  was  built,  occupiying  the  whole 
of  the  ground  bounded  by  Third  and  Fourth 
avenues,  Astor  Place  and  Ninth  Street.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  office  buildings  in  New  York. 
The  government  of  the  Society  is  entrusted  to 
A  board  of  managers,  consisting  of  36  laymen, 
one-fourth  of  whom  retire  from  office  each 
year,  but  are  re-eligible.  Laymen  who  were 
constituted  directors  for  life  before  1  June 
1877,  and  ministers  who  are  life  members  are 


has  been  to  secure  the  adequate  translation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of 
■the  earth  and  to  distribute  these  translations  as 
widely  as  posdble,  and  especially  to  reach  the 
destitute  of  all  cbsses  and  conditions.  Four 
times  it  has  undertaken  to  canvass  the  whole 
country  for  this  purpose.  These  canvasses  were 
begun  in  1829,  1856,  1866  and  in  1882.  During 
the  fourth  resupply^  beginning  in  1882,  more 
than  6,300,000  famiUes  were  visited  by  its  col- 
porteurs, and  473,806  families  were  supplied 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  in  addition  nearly 
■300,000  individuals.  In  1912  it  issued  Scriptures 
for  use  in  the  United  States  in  83  languagjes 
besides  English.  During  the  last  30  years  its 
foreign  circulation  has  steadily  increased,  rising 
from  250,000  copies  in  1876  to  over  2,000,000 
copies  in  1915.  It  has,  by  lar^  grants  both  of 
money  and  books,  aided  missionary  labors  of 
the  various  Christian  churches  having  missions 
in  forei^  lands  to  prosecute  Bible  translation 
and  distribution.  It  has  now  12  regular  foreign 
agencies  under  its  own  diri:ciion,  each  under  the 
supervision  of  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
gospel  During  the  last  30  years  its  foreign 
Circulation  has  reached  a  total  of  18,000,000 
volumes.  It  has  about  500  persons  under  its 
direction  in  the  home  field,  and  810  in  toieien 
lands.  In  addition  to  the  printing  done  in  the 
United  States  in  1915,  it  had  Scriptures  printed 
for  its  use  at  Shanghai,  and  other  cities  in 
China;  at  Yokohama,  at  Constantinople,  at 
Beyrout  and  at  Bangkok.  Translations  have 
been  begun,  and  in  part  published,  in  several 
of  the  many  languages  spoken  in  the  Philippine 


Islands.  For  the  last  year  of  record,  which 
was  its  one  hiuidredth  year,  ending  31  Dec. 
1915,  the  society  issued  7,204,497  volumes  and 
for  the  100  years  117,130,711  volumes.  These 
Scriptures  were  in  164  languages,  which  include 
the  languages  of  at  least  nine  North  American 
Indian  tribes.  The  increase  of  Bible  reading 
in  China  is  most  notable  the  society's  circula- 
tion reaching  2,225,000  volumes  in  theyearl91S. 
Some  large  bequests  have  been  made  during  the 
last  decade,  especially  one  from  the  late  John 
S.  Kennedy  of  $850,000.  The  endowment  fund 
of  the  Society  was  added  to  by  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage,  who  gave  ^OO/XKX  the  society  raising 
$500,000.  llie  income  of  the  society  is  how- 
ever very  inadequate  to  its  great  world  needs. 
Its  annual  budget  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
over  $800,000.  The  offices  are  at  the  BiHe 
House  (see  Bible  Sociefy).  Consult  Dwight, 
•The  Centennial  Histofy  of  the  Society*  (New 
York  1916). 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS, 
The.  This  is  the  oldest  foreign  missionaiy 
society  in  America,  having  been  organized  in 
1810.  Its  voting  members  are  the  members  of 
the  Congregational  National  Council  with  150 
additional,  selected  at  large.  The  board  has  650 
Americans  working  in  its  19  missions  located 
in  Japan,  China,  India,  Turkey,  Austria,  Spain, 
Africa,  Mexico,  the  Philippines  and  Micronesia. 
In  addition  the  board  supports  5,000  native 
workers,  including  teachers,  preachers,  nurses, 
doctors,  Bible  men  and  women  selected  from 
its  converts  in  these  various  fields. 

One-third  of  the  work  of  the  American 
board  has  been  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
this  field  having  been  assigned  to  the  board  as 
its  exclusive  territory.  The  work  of  the  board 
consists  in  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other 
books  into  the  languages  of  foreign  peoples, 
the  establishment  ofchurchcs,  schools,  colleges, 
hospitals  and  industrial  plants  in  its  various 
Aelds  of  work.  Three  of  the  most  important 
colleges  in  Turkey  to-day,  Robert,  Constanti- 
nople and  Syrian  Protestant,  although  now  in- 
dependent, are  the  product  of  American  Board 

The  annual  income  of  the  board  for  the 
support  of  all  this  work  is  $1,100,000.  This  sum 
comes  from  the  contributions  of  the  churches, 
chiefly  Congregational,  from  legacies  and  from 
the  income  of  permanent  funds.  The  churches 
which  have  been  founded  on  the  mission  fields 
have  been  contributing  a  httle  more  than 
$300,000  annually  toward  the  enterprise. 

The  actual  management  of  the  business  of 
the  board  is  entrusted  to  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee centring  in  Boston,  the  board's  head- 
auarters,  and  consists  of  12  men  about  even^ 
ivided  between  laymen  and  ministers.  This 
committee  meets  on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  con- 
sider the  important  business  of  the  board  which 
business,  as  a  rule,  has  previously  been  carefully 
digested  by  its  subcommittees.  Much  time  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  is  taken  up  with  con- 
sidcriiig  applications  for  service  in  the  foreign 
fields  by  young  men  and  women  from  our 
American  colleges.  A  conference  is  held  the 
first  of  June  each  year  for  instruction  of  these 
new  recruits.  About  60  men  and  women  are 
sent  out  to  the  fields  each  year.  After  seven 
years  of  service  on  the  fiela  these  missimi^es  . 
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are  allowed  to  come  home  and  spend  a  vcar  011 
furlough  at  the  expense  of  the  board.  The 
board  issues  monthly  The  Missionary  Herald, 
an  illustrated  missionary  magazine  wluch  is  the 
oldest  in  America  and  probably  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  Affiliated  with  the  American  Board 
■  are  three  women's  boards  with  headquarters  in 
Boston,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  These 
boards  of  women  support  all  the  unmarried 
women  missionaries,  and  raise  about  $3O(W00 
annually  for  that  purpose.  Of  the  entire  luis- 
sionaiy  force  one-third  are  men  and  two-tUrds 


or  commercial  interest,  of  encouraging  and  ad- 
vancing worthy  and  well-qualified  commanders 
and  other  officers  of  vessels  in  the  American 
merchant  service,  and  of  promoting  the  security 
of  life  and  property  on  the  seas. 

AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY,  an  organization  founded  in 
1884  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  publish- 
ing research  Lnd  information  concerning  the 
history  and  activities  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  stimulating  by  lectures,  etc.,  interest  in 
Catholic  affairs.  It  publishes  'Records'  and 
supports  a  Ubrary  and  museum  devoted  to  its 
purposes  at  Philadelj^iia.     Membership,  612. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY, 
The.  This  society  was  founded  in  April  1876, 
its  object  being  "the  advancement  of  chemistiy 
and  the  promotion  of  chemical  research.'  TTie 
society  publishes  three  journals:  Journal  of  ike 
American  Chemical  Society,  founded  in  1878; 
Chemical  Abstracts,  founded  in  1907,  and  Jour- 
nal of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry, 
founded  in  1909.  The  membership  of  the 
society  on  1  July  1916  was  8,100  and  it  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  The  society  is  organized  into  ci^t 
divisions  and  49  local  sections,  each  having  its 
own  officers  and  governing  bodies.  The  society 
meets  semi-annually.  The  policy  of  organiz- 
ing the  members  into  divisions  has  been 
inaugurated,  and  eight  enthusiastic  divisions 
have  been  formed  as  follows :  Division  of 
Industrial  Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers, 
Division  of  Physical  and  Inorganic  Chem- 
istiy, Division  of  Fertilizer  Chemistry,  Di- 
vision of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry, 
Division  of  Oi^nic  Chemistry,  Division  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  Division  of  Biolofp- 
cal  Chemistry  and  Division  of  Water,  Sewage 
and  Sanitation.  The  society  affords  especial 
facilities  for  chemists  interested  in  a  particular 
branch  of  the  science  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  representative  body  within  its  ranks. 
Forty-nine  local  sections,  situated  in  various 
j^rts  of  the  country,  hold  frequent  meetings. 
The  American  Chemical  Society  is  the  largest 
chemical  society  in  the  world,  having  some 
3,000  more  members  than  its  nearest  rival  — 
the  Verein  Deutscher  Chemiker.  Office  of  the 
secretary,  Washington,   D.  C. 


AMERICAN     CIVIC ,  ASSOCIATION, 

The,  a  voluntary  organization  formed  10  June 
1904  by  the  consolidation  of  the  American 
League  for  Civic  Improvement  and  the  Amer- 


ican Park  and  Outdoor  Art  AssociatioiL  its 
objects  being  *the  cultivation  of  higher  ideals 
of  civic  life  and  beauty  in  America,  the  pro- 
motion of  city,  town  and  neighborhood  im- 
provements, the  preservation  and  development 
of  landscape,  and  the  advancement  of  outdoor 
art.'  The  organisation  of  a  national  assoda- 
lion  to  act  as  an  agency  of  insinration  to  Amer- 
ican towns  and  cities  for  improvement,  and  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  mformation  in  all 
such  activities,  was  a  natural  development  fol- 
lowing the  effective  improvement  activities  that 
had  for  years  been  conducted  by  local  effort, 
notably  at  Stoc)cbridge  and  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  and  in  other  localities.  The  first  efforts 
of  such  a  local  movement  were  generally  of  a 
home  and  neic^borhood  character.  Unattrac- 
tive and  dirty  backyards  were  transformed  into 
little  bowers  of  beauty  and  cleanliness.  From 
these  initial  steps  there  had  developed,  largely 
throng  the  nation-wide  propaganda  of  the 
association,  the  larger  movements  that  ai^ly 
to  communities  at  large,  such  as  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  city  park  areas,  boule- 
vards, playgrounds  for  children  and  recrea- 
tional areas  for  adults.  Involved  in  these  gen- 
eral improvements  have  been  specialized  efforts 
for  the  beautifying  of  water-fronts,  for  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  smoke  and  unsight^ 
billboards.  The  culmination  of  all  these  activi- 
ties has  developed  within  the  past  10  years  in  a 
^tcmatic  propaganda  by  the  association  for 
the  adoption  of  compreliensive  city  plans,  en- 
listing Oie  advice  and  counsel  of  pirifessioaai 
landscape  architects  and  opening  uie  way  for 
an  orderly  and  systematic  development  of  cities 
and  towns.  During  1916,  as  an  extension  of 
the  idea  embraced  in  city  planning,  there  has 
been  developed  a  movement  in  the  association 
for  coimtry  planning  which  proposes  to  direct 
a  similar  effort  for  the  f>eautification  and  im- 
provement of  the  rural  districts.  In  cxtenuon 
of  its  general  purposes  for  the  preservation 
and  development  ot  landscape  the  association 
has  been  the  leader  in  two  great  movements  for 
the  preservation  of  scenery,  namely,  in  behalf 
of  the  Falls  of  Nia^ra — to  prevent  their 
spoUation  by  commercial  interests — and  sec- 
ond, for  the  extension  of  the  American  National 
Park  system.  The  association  originated  a  pro- 
posal to  have  created  by  Congress  a  National 
Park  Service,  which  in  1916  appeared  likely  of 
realization.  The  park  service  as  contempbted 
will  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  14  existing  national 

Srics  and  the  31  national  monuments  hereto- 
re  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  A^culture.  Since  the  con- 
solidation effected  in  Saint  Lonis,  the  American 
Civic  Association  has  held  10  annual  conven- 
tions. Its  membership  consists  of  life  members, 
sustaining  members,  annual  members,  councilor 
members  and  affiliated  members.  The  work  of 
the  association  is  conducted  from  its  genera! 
offices  through  committee  and  department  heads 
as  follows :  City  Planning,  National  Parks, 
State  and  County  Parks,  Country  Planning,  the 
Billboard  Nuisance,  the  Smoke  Nuisance,  the 
Noise  Nuisance,  Schools  as  Community  Cen- 
tres, and  the  Press.  Active  propaganda  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  department  leaflets, 
clipping  sheets  and  corresiwndence.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  of  the  association  are  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 
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AMERICAN  CLIHATOLOGICAL    ASSOC  ^  AH  SB  IC  AN  COLLEGE 


AMERICAN  CLIMATOLOOICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION, a  medical  organiiatian  founded 
in  New  Yoric  city  in  1884  "for  the  study  of 
Climatology,  Hydrolo^,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Circulatory  and  Respiratory  Organs."  Candi' 
dates  for  membership  must  have  contributed 
something  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects 
before  election,  this  insuring  a  select  member- 
ship which  the  roll  shows  to  be  very  gen- 
erally distributed  amon^;  the  medical  profes- 
sion thronshout  the  Untied  States,  with  dis- 
tingmshed  Dnnorary  and  corTesponding  mem- 
bers in  England,  Canada,  Mexico,  Soudi 
America,  South  Africa  and  Australia  and  other 

farts  of  the  world.  Annual  meetings  haTC  been 
eld  since  the  foundation,  at  which  papers  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  objects  mentioned  in  the 
constitution  of  the  orKanization  are  read  and 
discussed  and'sfterward  published  in  the  Tratu- 
aclioHs  of  the  association;  20  volumes  have 
already  appeared,  and  copies  are  sent  annuallv 
to  the  principal  libraries  throughout  the  world. 
The  title  of  some  recent  contntiutions  showing 
the  value  and  wide  scc^  of  this  association  are : 
'The  Advantages  of  Southern  California  in  the 
Treatment  of  Tuberculosis' ;  'The  Oimate  and 
Waters  of  Hot  Springs,  Va,' ;  'Something  of 
the  Geography  of  Croupous  Pneumonia';  'Re- 
cent American  Contributions  to  the  Methods  of 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tu- 
berculosis': 'Climatology  as  a  Study  in  the 
Medical  Scnools* ;  'The  Climate  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. California' J  'The  Climatology  of  Mus- 
koka,  OntariOj^  Canada';  'The  Climates  and 
Diseases  of  Central  America  and  Panama.' 
The  head  offices  are  in  Philadelphia ;  the  or^n- 
ization  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  similar 
important  and  co friendly  society,  'The  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,*  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  dty.  The  membership  in  1916  was  136. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE,  The.  Its  Plsce 
and  Importance. —  The  American  college  has 
no  exact  counterpart  in  the  educational  system 
of  any  other  country,  although  its  elements  are 
derived  from  European  systems,  and  in  partic- 
ular from  Great  Britain.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  the  primary  form  of  organization  in  our 
earliest  colleges,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton,  was  inherited  from  the  English  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  still  it  was  subjected  to 
modification  at  the  very  beginning,  to  adapt 
the  college  to  its  community,  and  afterward  it 
was  pro^ressivehr  modified  to  assure  close  sym- 
pathy with  the  cnaracter  of  the  ^rowin^  Ameri- 
can nation.  The  result  is  an  institution  with 
derived  elements  of  composition  and 


world  schools. 

So  die  college,  from  the  nature  of  its  devel- 
opment, holds  the  central  place  in  the  historic 
growth  of  American  higher  education.  It  re- 
mains to-day  the  one  repository  and  shelter  of 
liberal  education  as  distinguished  from  technical 
or  commercial  training,  the  only  available  foun- 
dation for  the  erection  of  universities  containing 
faculties  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  pure 
learning,  and  the  only  institution  which  can 
furnish  the  preparation  which  IS  always  desired, 
even  though  it  is  not  yet  generally  exacted,  by 
professional  schools.  Singularly  enougji,  the 
relation  of  directive  influence  sustained  to-dai' 


whole.  In  both  cases  the  college,  or  faculty 
of  arts,  appears  as  the  preliminary  instructor 
in  the  essentials  of  liberal  education;  this  ear- 
lier education  is  recognized  as  the  proper  rec|ui- 
site  for  later  study  in  the  professional  faculties; 
and  in  both  cases  the  inferior  faculty  contains 
the  germ  of  the  higher  university  faculty  of 
pure  learning,  the  faculty  of  arts,  sciences  and 
philosophy.  The  reason  for  this  similarity  is 
that  the  American  college  in  this  respect  per- 
iwtuates  and  develops  a  fundamental  tradition 
of  liberal  learning,  which  found  its  way  from 
Paris  throng  Oxford  to  Cambridge  and  then 
from  Cambridge  to  our  shores.  The  parallel  of 
our  college  history  with  the  Old- World  histoid 
holds  good  in  other  important  respects.  Still, 
in  order  to  imderstand  the  precise  nature  and 
unique  influence  of  the  college  in  American  edu- 
cation, it  i^  not  necessary  to  trace  the  story  of 
its  development,  for  in  its  various  forms  of 
present  organization  it  reveals  the  normal  type 
which  has  been  evolved,  survivals  of  past  stages 
of  development,  instances  of  variation  and  even 
of  degeneration  from  the  tvpe,  and  interesiiiig 
present    experiments    which    foreshadow  -  the 

The  Old-fashioned  CoUesc— The  three 
commonly  accepted  divisions  of  education  into 
primary,  secondly  and  tuBlier  stages,  while 
fully  recognized  in  America,  are  not  followed 
rigorously  in  organization.  Primary  education 
is  more  clearly  separable  from  secondary  than 
secondary  from  the  higher  or  university  stage. 
The  chief  cause  for  this  partial  blending  of  uie 
secondary  and  higher  stages  is  the  collef[& 
However  illogical  and  indefensible  such  a  mix- 
ture may  appear,  the  historical  outworking  of 
this  partial  blending  has  been  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  our  history  and  has  been  fruitful 
in  good  results. 

The  American  collet^  then,  as  contrasted 
with  European  schools,  is  a  composite  thing  — 
partly  secondary  and  partly  higher  in  its  organ- 
ization. It  consists  regularly  of  a  four-year 
course  of  study  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  Gvil  War  (1861-65)  it 
was  mainly  an  institution  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, with  some  anticipations  of  university  stud- 
ies toward  the  end  of  the  course,  which,  bow- 
ever,  were  usually  taught  as  rounding  out  the 
course  of  disciplinary  education,  rather  than  as 
subjects  of  free  investigation.  The  avera^  age 
of  graduation  was  about  20.  The  maximum 
course  of  proration  in  secondary  schools  was 
four  years.  In  the  better  schools  they  studied 
Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  four  books  of  Oeaar, 
six  books  of  Virgil's  .£neid,  six  orations  of 
Cicero,  three  books  of  Xenonbon's  Anabasis  and 
two  of  Homer's  Iliad,  tOgeOier  with  arithmetic. 

Elane  geometry  (not  alwavs  complete)  and  alge- 
ra  to,  or  at  most  through,  quadratic  equations. 
This  the  stronger  colleges  required  for  en- 
trance :  but  many  weaker  ones  were  compelled 
to  teach  some  of  these  preparatory  studies  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  coUtse  course.  With  tew 
and  unimportant  exceptions  the  four-year  course 
consisted  of  prescribed  studies,  including  Eng- 
lish literature  and  rhetoric,  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  the  el»- 
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ments  of  deductive  logic,  mora]  philosophy  and 
political  economy,  and  often  a  little  psycfaoloKy 
and  metaphysics.  Perhaps  some  ancient  or  gen- 
eral  histor>[  was  added.  French  and  German 
were  sometimes  scantily  taught.  At  graduation 
the  student  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  then  entered  some  professional  school, 
or  went  into  business  or  into  leaching  in  the 
primary  or  secondary  schools. 

The  College  of  To-day,— At  the  present 
time  things  are  very  different.  The  old  four-year 
course^  consisting  entirely  of  a  single  set  of 
prescribed  studies  leading  to  the  one  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  has  grown  and  branched 
in  many  ways.  The  better  preparation  now 
given  in  thousands  of  schools  has  enabled  col' 
leges  to  ask  for  somewhat  higher  entrance 
requirements  and  to  exact  them.  The  age  of 
entrance  has  increased.  In  some  quarters  the 
increasing  age  of  the  students  has  r^sed  the 
question  of  shortening  the  course  to  three  years 
or  allowing  the  last  year  to  be  occupied  with 
professional  studies  in  order  that  young  men 
may  not  be  kept  back  loo  long  from  entering 
upon  their  professional  studies.  A  Keneration 
ago  a  young  man  graduated  at  20  without  diffi- 
culty and  after  two  or  three  years  in  studying 
law  or  medicine  he  began  to  earn  bis  living 
at  22  or  23.  But  to-day  a  college  student  is 
22  years  old  at  graduation  and  if  he  studies 
law  or  medicine  he  must  wait  until  he  is  25  or 
2b  to  begin  earning  his  living.  Accordingly 
boys  are  now  passing  in  considerable  numbers 
directly  from  secondary  schools,  which  do  not 
really  complete  their  secondary  education,  to 
the  professional  schools.  The  problem  is  an 
economic  one,  and  it  is  affecting  college  courses 
of  study.  One  solution,  to  shorten  Uie  course 
to  three  years,  was  advanced  by  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard.  But  this  proposal  has  not 
met  with  general  favor.  Another  proposal  b 
lo  keep  the  four-year  course  and  allow  profes- 
sional studies  in  the  last  year,  thus  enabling 
the  student  to  save  one  year  in  the  professional 
school.  This  experiment  is  being  tried  at  Co- 
lumbia and  elsewhere.  A  third  proposal  is  to 
keep  the  college  course  free  from  itrofessional 
studies,  but  to  give  opportunities  in  the  last 
year  or  the  last  two  years  lo  pursue  liberal 
courses  clearly  underlying  professional  training, 
thus  saving  a  year  of  professional  study.  This 
is  the  trend  of  recent  experiments  in  Yale  and 
Princeton.  The  one  common  consideration  in 
favor  of  all  these  proposals  is  that  a  year  is 
saved.  Against  the  three-year  course,  it  is 
argued  that  there  is  no  need  to  abolish  the 
four-year  course  in  order  to  save  a  year. 
Against  the  admission  of  strictly  professional 
Studies  it  is  argued  that  work  done  in  a  pro- 
fessional school  ought  not  to  count  toward  two 
degrees  reiwesenting  two  radically  different 
things.  Against  the  proposal  to  allow  the  liberal 
studies  which  most  closely  underlie  the  pro- 
fessions, it  is  argued  that  this  is  a  half-way 
measure,  after  all. 

AlteratioM  in  the  Conrae, —  The  four-year 
course,  however,  no  longer  leads  solely  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  this  old  degree 
has  itself  been  modified.  With  the  founding  of 
schools  of  science,  aiming  to  give  a  modern 
form  of  liberal  education  oased  mainly  on  the 
fjiysical  and  natural  sciences,  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  came  into  use.    Then  inter- 


mediate courses  were  constituted,  resting  on 
Latin,  the  modem  languages,  history,  philoso- 
phy, mathematics  and  science,  and  thus  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  or  bachelor  of 
philosophy  came  into  use.  Sometimes  the  va- 
rious courses  in  engineering  were  nude  foui- 
ycar  undergraduate  course  with  their  degrees 
virtually  rated  as  bachelor's  degrees.  Still  other 
degrees  of  lesser  importance  came  into  vogue 
here  and  there  to  mark  the  completion  of  a 
four-year  college  course.  The  dispersing  pres- 
sure of  the  newer  studies  and  the  practical 
demands  of  American  life  proved  too  strong 
to  be  held  in  form  or  to  be  kept  out  b^  the 
barriers  of  the  old  course  of  purely  liberal 
studies  with  its  ungle  and  definite  degree,  and 
new  degrees  were  added  to  represent  the  at- 
tempted organization  of  newer  tendencies.  Com- 
pared with  the  old  course  such  courses  lack 
definitencss  of  structure.  They  aimed  to  real- 
ize new  and  imperfectly  understood  conceptions 
of  education,  and  were  composed  of  studies 
whose  inner  content  was  changing  rapidly,  or 
else  were  •half-and-half*  forms  of  education, 
difficult  to  arrange  in  a  system  that  promised 
stability,  as  in  the  case  of  studies  leading  to 
the  bachelor  of  letters  or  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy, A  graver  source  of  trouble  was  the  ad- 
mission of  various  engineering  and  other  tech- 
nical studies  as  parallel  undergraduate  courses. 
This  tended  to  Confuse  in  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents the  radical  distinction  between  liberal  and 
utilitarian  ideals  in  education,  and  by  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  "bread-and-butter*  courses  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  liberal  studies. 
When  in  addition  it  is  remembered  that  the 
newer  cou'ses,  whether  liberal,  semi-liberal  or 
technical,  exacted  less  from  preparatory  schools 
in  actual  quantity  of  school  work  necessary 
for  entrance  into  college,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  level  of  preparation  for  college  was  really 
lowered. 

The  present  drift  of  opinion  in  collies 
which  offer  more  than  one  bachelor's  degree  is 
more  .'eassurinf;  than  it  was  some  20  jrears  ago. 
There  is  a  noticeable  and  growing  tendency  to 
draw  a  sharper  line  between  liberal  and  tech- 
nical education  and  to  retain  undergraduate 
college  education  in  liberal  studies  as  the  best 
foimdation  for  technical  studies,  thus  elevat- 
ing the  latter  to  a  professional  dimity  com- 
parable with  law,  medicine,  and  divmi^.  The 
more  this  conception  prevails  the  more  will 
college  courses  in  engineering  be  converted 
into  graduate,  or  at  least  partially  graduate, 
courses.  Independent  schools  of  technology 
may  continue  to  offer  their  courses  to  young 
students  of  colle^  age,  but  where  such  schools 
have  been  assoaated  as  parts  of  colleges  or 
universities  the  tendency  to  a  clearer  separation 
of  teclmical  from  liberal  studies  seems  likely  to 

Another  hopeful  tendency  gradually  gather- 
ing strength  is  to  give  the  various  bachelor's 
degrees  more  definite  significance  by  making 
them  stand  for  distinct  types  of  liberal  or 
semi-liberal  education.  First  comes  the  aca- 
demic course,  attempting  a  general  liberal  edu- 
cation, consisting  of  classical  and  modem 
literatures,  mathematics  and  science,  with  his- 
torical, political  and  philosophical  studies,  and 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  The 
second  aims  to  represent  a  strictly  modern  cul- 
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ture  predoDunantly  sdentific  in  chaiacter,  and 
culnunating  in  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 
In  this  course  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
sciences  taught  tended  to  create  a  demand  (or 
strictly  tecmio logical  instmctian.  So  schools 
of  science  do  little  save  produce  experts  in  the 
various  mechanical  and  chemical  arts  and  in- 
dustries. Conscious  of  this  difficulty,  many 
schools  of  science  have  been  piving  larger  place 
in  the  curriculum  to  stune  of  the  more  available 
bumamstic  studies,  especially  French,  German 
and  English.  Economics,  modem  history  and 
even  the  elements  of  philosophy  have  found 
place.  Some  improvement  has  also  been 
effected  by  increasing  the  entrance  requirements 
in  quantity  of  school  work.  But  the  course 
still  suffers  from  an  inner  antagonism  between 
technical  and  liberal  impulses,,  and  until  it  set- 
tles into  a  strictly  technical  form,  or  else  comet 
to  represent  a  strictly  modern  liberal  culture, 
its  stability  cannot  be  regarded  as  assured.  In 
the  independent  scientific  schools,  unassociated 
with  colleges,  it  seems  probable  the  course  will 
keep  or  assume  a  hi^ly  technical  form.  But 
wherever  it  exists  side  by  side  with  other 
bachelor's  courses  as  a  proposed  representative 
of  some  form  of  liberal  education,  it  will 
almost  inevitably  tend  toward  the  ideal  of  a 
modem  culture  mainly  scientific.  The  process, 
however,  promises  Co  be  slow  and  difficult.  There 
is  not  only  a  financial  risk,  but  a  serious 
theoretical  difficulty  in  realizing  this  form  of 
liberal  education-  The  antafionism  between  the 
technical  and  liberal  impulses  in  the  course 
seems  very  difiicult  to  eliminate  completely. 
The  utilitarian  instinct  of  the  time  mihtates 
against  devotion  to  the  intellectual  value  of 
modern  studies  and  tends  more  and  more 
toward  technical  standards. 

The  third  type  of  liberal  college  education  is 
the  intermediate  course  labeled  with  the  deffree 
of  bachelor  of  letters  or  bachelor  of  philosophy. 
It  differs  from  the  other  courses  mainly  in  its 
treatment  of  the  classical  languages.  To 
placate  the  practical  spirit  it  drops  Greek,  but 
retains  Latin  both  as  an  aid  to  general  culture 
and  as  a  help  in  learning  the  modem  lanpiages. 
Although  indeterminate  and  intermediate,  it 
serves  a  valuable  end  by  providing  many  stu- 
dents, who  do  not  care  for  the  classical  lan- 
guages in  their  entirety,  with  a  sufficiently  lib- 
eral form  of  education  to  be  of  great  service. 
Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  historical 
bachelor  of  arts  course,  it  is  a  less  general 
but  still  valuable  culture.  Judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  bachelor  of  science  course,  it 
appears  to  escape  the  unhappy  conflict  between 
the  technical  and  liberal  impulses. 

Some  colleges,  foUowiiu;  the  example  of 
Harvard  under  President  Eliot,  dealt  with  the 
bachelor  degree  very  differently.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  degree  was  radically  altered,  so  as  to 
represent  the  free  selections  made  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves  out  of  the  range  of  liberal 
studies.  In  such  a  plan  it  no  longer  stands  for 
the  completion  of  a  definite  curriculum  com- 
posed of  a  few  clearly  related  central  studies 
constituting  a  positive  type.  What  it  does  stand 
for  is  not  easy  to  define,  because  of  the  varia- 
tion of  practice  in  different  colleges  and  the 
wide  diversity  of  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  In  the  undergraduate  college  con- 
nected with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at 
Baltiniore   choice  is   regulated  1^ 


moderately  elastic  ttroups  of  cognate  studies, 
the  student  being  required  to  say  which  group 
he  will  choose.  In  Harvard  College  the  stu- 
dent has  been  allowed  to  choose  what  he  pr^ 
fers,  suDject  to  such  limitations  as  the  priority 
of  elementary  to  advanced  courses  in  any  sub- 
ject, and  the  coincidence  in  time  of  various 
courses.  But  the  so-called  "free- elective  sys- 
tem" inaugurated  by  President  Eliot  has  been 
definitely  abandoned  by  Harvard  and  a  system 
requiring  concentration  in  one  leading  division 
of  studies,  with  some  work  in  each  of  the  three 
other  leading  divisions,  has  been  introduced. 

Other  PbsBea  of  Change.— To  what  ex- 
tent the  undergraduate  collegian  has  become  » 
university  student  is  the  real  question  around 
which  a  controversy  of  vital  importance  is 
raging. 

The  profound  change  indicated  by  external 
^mptoms  has  been  in  progress  since  the  Civil 
War,  and  is  still  working  along  toward  its  con- 
summation. The  difficult  thing  in  analyiing 
this  change  is  not  merely  to  understand  the 
change  from  a  uniform  to  a  multiform  mode  of 
hfe  and  organisation,  but  to  understand  that 
what  is  changing  is  the  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can college.  But  even  the  old-fashioned  col* 
Iwcs,  while  aiming  to  follow  out  a  sinf^e  course 
of  study  ending  in  a  single  degree  of  single 
meaning,  did  not  succeed  in  exhibiting  such 
close  individual  resemblance  to  each  other  as 
is  to  be  found  among  the  lyc^es  of  France,  the 
public  schools  of  England  or  the  gymnasia  of 
Germany.     Many  colleges  really  served  as  pr«- 

Ktory  schools  for  larger  and  stronger  col- 
^,  and  many  so-called  universities  did  not 
attain  and  in  fact  do  not  yet  attain  to  the  real 
though  less  pretentious  dignity  of  the  better 
colleges.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  then  wo 
discard  from  our  consideration  ail  except  the 
better  colleges  which,  when  taken  together, 
exhibit  the  dominant  tendency. 

How,  then,  have  these  better  colleges 
changed?  Speaking  generally,  they  have 
changed  in  a  way  which  reflects  the  diversified 

K ogress  of  the  country,  and  yet  they  have 
d  an  important  influence  in  leading  and  or- 
ganizing the  national  progress.  Then,  too,  the 
diange  is  not  merely  a  change  of  form,  but 
of  spirit  In  the  older  days  scarcely  any  col- 
lege had  as  many  as  400  or  500  students,  and  ie 
range  of  studies  was  limited.  The  faculty  of 
the  college  exercised  a  strong  paternal  enxiety 
and  oversii^t  on  behalf  of  the  morals  and  re- 
ligion as  well  as  over  the  studies  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  authority  of  the  president  was  al- 
most patriarchal  in  character.  Not  highly  de* 
veloped  ins^ht  into  the  problems  of  education 
but  plain  common  sense  in  governing  students 
was  the  condition  of  a  successful  presidency. 
The  range  of  studies  has  increased.  With  the 
strengthening  of  preparatory  courses,  the  school 
preparation  of  students  has  improved,  and  at 
the  same  time  their  average  age  at  entrance 
has  risen.  The  number  of  professors  has  multi- 
plied. The  old-fashioned  college  professor,  the 
man  of  moderate  general  scholarship  and  of 
austere  yet  kindly  interest  in  the  personal  wel- 
fare of  those  he  taught,  still  remains ;  but  at 
his  side  has  appeared  the  newer  type  of  Ameri- 
can college  professor,  the  man  of  hi«h  special 
learning  in  some  one  subject  or  branch,  who 
considers  it  his  primary  duty  to  investigate, 
his  next  duty  to  teach  and  his  least  du^  to 
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exercise  a  personal  care  for  tbe  individual  stu- 
dents. Perhaps  the  old  type  will  be  replaced 
t^  the  new.  Such  a  result,  however,' would  not 
be  an  unmixed  gain,  and  our  linest  college 
professors  to-day  endeavor  to  combine  hiKh 
special  attainments  as  scholars  with  deep  inter- 
est in  the  personal  well-being  of  their  students. 
The  authority  of  the  faculty  is  still  sufficient, 
but  is  exercised  differently.  Student  self-gov- 
ernment is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  more 
this  prevails  the  less  is  exercise  of  faculty  au- 
thority found  to  be  necessary.  The  presidents 
of  our  larger  colleges,  and  even  of  many  of 
the  smaller,  are  becoming  more  and  more  ad- 
ininistrativc  officers  and  less  and  less  teachers. 
It  is  no  doubt  something  of  a  loss  that  the 
students  should  not  have  the  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  president  enjoyed  by  stu- 
dents a  generation  ago,  but  mere  numbers  fre- 
quently make  this  impossible.  Out-of-door 
sports  have  also  entered  to  modify  and  improve 
the  spirit  of  our  academic  life.  They  have  de- 
veloped their  own  evils,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  done  wonders  for  the  physical  health  of  the 
students,  the  diminution  of   student  disorders 


athletics  can  be  corrected,  . 
tent  self -correcting. 

Nearly  all  our  colleges  are  avowedly  or  im- 
pliedly Christian.  A  respectable  minority  of 
them  are  Roman  Catholic.  The  targe  majority 
are  under  Protestant  influences,  which  are  sel- 
dom denominational.  The  student  is  expected 
to  attend  certain  religious  exercises,  such  as 
morning  prayers;  but  often  all  such  attendance 
is  volimlatT,  The  religious  life  of  the  under- 
graduates finds  its  expression  in  various  socie- 
ties, which  endeavor  to  promote  the  Christian 
fellowship  and  life  of  Ihdr  members.  While 
moral  and  religious  convictions  are  freer  and 
sometimes  laxer  than  of  old,  the  Christian  life 
in  our  colleges  is  real  and  pervasive. 

As  a  rule  the  student  is  so  absorbed  by  the 
scholastic,  athletic  and  miscellaneous  activities 
of  his  college  that  he  sees  little  outside  social 
Ufe.  This  is  particularly  true  in  colleges  which 
enjoy  academic  seclusion  amid  rural  surround- 
lugs,  for  here  more  than  anywhere  else  is  to  be 
seen  the  natural  unperturbed  outworking  of  the 
undergraduate  spirit. 

Development  of  Elective  CooriM.—  The 
nan- scholastic  aspects  of  our  present  college 
life  are  important  in  that  they  give  tone  to  the 
whole  picture,  but  they  do  not  account  for  the 
great  transformation  which  has  been  wrought 
for  that  transformation  is  distinctly  scholastic. 
It  is  caused  b)^  the  increase  of  students,  their 
better  preparation  and  their  greater  age.  The 
studies  which  made  up  the  curriculum  leading 
to  the  old  bachelor  of  arts  degree  are  now 
being  completed  before  [he  end,  sometimes  by 
the  middle  of  the  college  course.  There  is  to- 
day no  reason  why  a  young  man  of  20  should 
not  know  as  much  as  his  father  knew  at  20. 
But  at  20  his  father  had  graduated  with  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  whereas  at  20  the  son 
is  only  half  way  thro\iKh  his  college  course. 
As  this  fact  forced  itself  upon  the  older  and 
stronger  colleges,  experiments  were  made  in 
granting  a  limited  amount  of  elective  freedom 
to  students  in  the  latter  part  of  their  course ; 


first  in  the  senior  y^r  and  thai  in  the  iunior 
year,  until  in  some  instances  the  whole  four- 
year  course  became  elective.  In  some  colleges 
a  student  may  obtain  the  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree without  studying  any  science,  or  he  may 
omit  his  classics,  or  ne  may  know  nothing  of 
philosc^hy.  To-dav  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  prescribed  to  elective  studies  is  a  ques- 
tion of  constant  interest  and  perpetual  readjust- 
ment.    The   loludons   offered  are   many. 

The  first  proposal,  which  has  now  scarcely 
an  advocate,  is  plainly  an  impossible  one.  It  is 
to  insist  on  the  old-fashioned  four-year  pre* 
scribed  course.  But  the  old-fashioned  course 
cannot  be  restored,  because  it  no  longer  suits 
our  age.  Young  men  will  not  go  to  college 
and  remain  there  until  the  age  of  22  years 
without  some  opportunity  to  exercise  freedom 
of  choice  in  their  studies. 

The  second  proposal  is  to  constitute  the 
undergraduate  course  entirely,  or  almost  en- 
tirely, of  elective  studies.  It  is  argued  that 
when  a  young  man  is  18  years  of  age,  he  is 
old  enough  to  choose  his  liberal  studies,  and 
that  his  own  choice  will  be  better  for  him  in- 
dividually than  any  prescr^tion  the  wisest  col- 
lege faculty  may  make.  The  advocates  of  this 
view  admit  its  dangers.  They  see  the  i>erils  of 
incoherency  and  discontinuity  in  the  dioice  of 
studies.  They  see  that  many  students  are  in- 
fluenced, not  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
studies,  but  by  their  liking  for  this  or  that 
instructor,  or  the  companionship  of  certain 
students,  or  for  the  easiness  of  certain  crowded 
courses.  Yet  they  argue  that  the  college  stu- 
dent must  be  free  at  some  time,  that  his  sense 
of  responsibility  will  be  developed  the  sooner . 
he  is  compelled  to  choose  for  himself,  and 
that  he  will  have  the  stimulating  and  sobering 
consciousness  that  what  he  does  is  his  own  act 
and  not  the  prescription  of  others  for  him. 
Those  who  oppose  this  view  argue  that  the 
academic  freedom  here  proposed  belongs  to 
university  rather  than  to  college  students;  that 
the  American  freshman  is  not  a  universitv  stu- 
dent in  the  sense  in  which  tliat  term  has  been 
commonly  understood  in  the  educated  world, 
because  of  his  much  shorter  preparatory  train- 
ing, and  his  mental  immaturity  as  compared 
with  the  English  and  Continental  student  If, 
therefore,  he  is  to  be  as  well  educated  as  they 
are,  some  of  his  time  in  college,  the  lirst  two 

f'ears  should  be  spent  in  rounding  out  and  eit- 
ar^ng  his  properly  secondary  education  before 
entering  upon  that  elective  freedom  which  has 
a  place,  and  a  large  place,  in  our  present  under- 
graduate courses. 

A  third  proposal  is  a  conservative  modifica- 
tion of  the  one  just  mentioned.  It  is  to  pre- 
scribe groups  of  cognate  studies  with  the  ob- 
ject of  concentrating  attention  on  related  sub- 
jects in  that  field  which  the  student  may  prefer. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  this  mode  is  that  it 
allows  the  student  to  choose  the  field  of  study 
he  likes,  and  then  safeguards  him  against  in- 
coherency by  requiring  nim  to  pursue  a  group 
of  well-related  courses  in  that  field  The  advo- 
cates of  wider  freedom  object  to  this  as  fet- 
tering spontaneity  of  choice,  as  not  recognii- 
ing  the  fact  that  there  are  many  students  for 
whom  it  is  advantageous  to  choose  a  study 
here  and  there  al  will,  as  a  piece  of  side  work 
outside  the  chosen  field  of  their  activity.  The 
objection  to  this  plan  of  restricted  groups  and 
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also  to  the  ffliui  of  pnctiully  unrestricted 
freedom  is  ttiat  it  offers  temptations  to  pre- 
mature spedalisatioii  at  the  expense  of  broad 
intellectual  training. 

Still  another  proposal  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered. Itt  followers  urge  that  the  best  t;/pe  of 
liberal  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  histoiic 
academic  course,  which  has  been  the  centre 
and  strength  of  American  college  life.  They 
concede  that  other  bachelor's  courses  may  give 
a  valuable  education  to  many,  provided  these 
courses  are  consistently  or^inued.  "^QL  hold 
that  it  is  posuble  to  ascertain  with  student 
exactness  just  what  studies  ought  to  be  pre- 
scribed at  integral  parts  of  these  courses,  and 
that  the  preliminary  training  given  in  these 
prescribed  studies  develops  maturity  in  the 
young  sudent  and  enables  nim  to  choose  intcl- 
figently  his  later  elective  studies.  At  the 
present  time,  in  their  view,  it  is  not  ivisc  to  in- 
troduce elective  studies  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  college  course.  These  studies  should  be 
org^^ed  and  related  in  a  system,  and  con- 
nected with  the  underlying  system  of  prescribed 
studies.  The  principle  of  freedom  should  be 
introduced  giadually,  not  suddenly,  and  should 
lead  to  complete  freedom  as  soon  as  it  is  clear 
the  student  is  able  to  use  it  well.  A  form  of 
this  view  which  finds  a  good  deal  of  support  is 
that  elective  studies  should  be  introduced  first 
of  all  in  the  form  of  extensions  of  subjects 
already  studied  by  the  student,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  his  first  experiment  of  choice  in  an 
area  where  he  is  most  familiar.  According  to 
this  view  the  second  sta^e  of  elective  stuoies 
should  be  the  introduction  of  large  general 
courses  in  leading  subjects,  accompamed  by 
special  courses  for  students  of  exceptional 
ability  in  special  directions,  and  finally  leading 
to  as  high  a  degree  of  specialization  as  the 
resources  of  the  college  will  allow. 

Modea  of  Inatmctioa. —  Instruction  is  still 
mainly  conducted  by  recitation  and  lecture,  the 
recitation  finding  its  chief  place  in  the  earlier 
and  the  lecture  m  the  later  part  of  the  course. 
For  purposes  of  recitation  the  classes  are  di- 
vided into  sections  of  25  or  30  students,  and 
the  exercise  is  usually  based  on  a  definitely 
allotted  portion  of  some  standard  textbook. 
Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  character 
of  this  exercise.  The  correction  of  mistakes, 
the  attempt  to  lead  the  student  to  discover  the 
cause  of  his  mistakes^  and  the  endeavor  to 
teach  the  entire  class  torough  the  performance 
of  each  individual,  arc  the  aim  of  the  more  sldtl- 
ful  instructors.    The    professors   most    skilled 


t  atnding  impression.  While  instruction  by 
recitation  continues  with  effectiveness  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  course;  especially  with  smaller 
groups  of  students,  yet  instruction  by  lecture  is 
the  rule.  The  lecturer  may  have  to  face  a  class 
which  enrolls  as  many  students  as  the  whole 
college  contained  a  generation  ago.  He  de- 
livers his  lecture,  while  those  before  him  take 
notes,  or  as  they  listen  read  a  printed  syllabus 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  class,  and  add  such 
jottings  as  may  seem  deuraUe.  In  many  lec- 
ture courses  the  recitation  is  employed  as  an 
effective  auxiliary.  The  'perceptorial*  mode 
of  counsel  and  supervision,  m  vo^e  at  Prince- 
ton since  1905.  has  been  valuable  in  meeting  the 
difficulties  of  individual  students,  taken  in  small 


groups.  Other  forms  of  instruction  find  place. 
In  all  except  elementary  courses  in  sdenee  the 
laboratory  plays  a  most  important  part,  and 
even  in  lectures  in  introducton'  courses  in  t>hys- 
ics,  chemistry  or  WoloKK  ''^'  experimental  illus- 
tration is  the  mie.  The  Ubrary  serves  as  a 
sort  of  laboratory  for  the  humanistic  studies. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
college  library  as  auxiliary  to  the  regular  exer- 
cises of  the  curriculum.  Certain  books  are  ap- 
pointed  as  collateral  reading;  and  the  written 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  often  takes 
account  of  this  outside  reading.  That  pro- 
longed reading,  which  gives  such  wide  and 
assuring  acquaintance  with  the  important  liter- 
ature ot  any  subject,  is  as  yet  uoattempted  in 
a  really  adequate  degree. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two 
(sometimes  three)  terms.  At  the  end  of  each 
term  the  student  is  required  to  pass  a  fairly 
rigorous  set  of  written  examinations.  Oral  ex- 
aminations have  largely  disappeared.  Very 
rarely  a  high  record  of  attainment  in  recitations 
during  the  term  entitles  a  student  to  exemption 
from  examination.  In  awarding  honors  the  old 
academic  cotl^e  confined  itself  almost  entirely 
to  general  honor*.  Honors  for  general  emi- 
nence still  remains  in  most  collets.  The  rank 
list  of  the  class  at  graduation  either  arranges 
the  students  in  ordinal  position  (in  wluch  case  - 
the  first  honor-man  still  ap;>ears)  or  else  di- 
vides the  class  into  a  senes  of  groups  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  general  scholarly  merit.  In 
such  cases  the  old  first  honor-man  is  one  of  the 
select  a  few  who  constitute  the  highest  group  in 
the  class.  But  special  honors  in  particular 
studies,  while  not  unknown  in  the  past,  are 
really  a  devdotunent  of  our  time.  Undoubt- 
edly they  have  tended  to  increase  the  interest 
of  abler  students  in  their  favorite  studies.  A 
student  trying  for  special  honors  is,  of  course, 
specialiiing  in  some  sense,  thou^  he  is  not 
ordinarily  pursuing  origmal  research.  He  is 
rather  enlarging  and  deepening  his  acquaint- 
ance with  some  one  important  subject,  such  4S 
history  or  mathematics 

Student  Life— At  IS  the  typical  student  of 
the  older  eastern  collie  has  completed  a  four- 
year  course  in  some  secondary  schooL  He  finds 
near  at  hand  either  the  college  entrance 
board's  examination  or  a  local  entrance  ex- 
amination conducted  by  a  representative  of  this 
intended  college.  The  days  and  exact  hours 
of  examination  and  the  examination  papers  are 
the  same  as  for  the  examination  held  at  the 
college.  His  answers  arc  sent  on  to  be  marked 
and  estimated.  In  a  week  or  two  he  receives 
notice  of  his  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 

Having  passed  his  entrance  examinations, 
he  is  now  entitled  to  secure  rooms  in  one  of  the 
dormitories,  or  else  to  find  quarters  outside  the 
college  campus  in  town.  In  the  following  au- 
tumn his  name  is  enrolled  in  the  matriculation 
book  and  bis  student  career  begins.  His  new- 
ness and  strangeness  naturally  pick  him  out  for 
notice  on  the  part  of  the  older  students,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  sophomore  class.  But 
these  annoyances  soon  cease  unless  he  be  vain 
or  *very  fresh.*  The  daily  round  of  college 
exercises  demands  his  attention,  and  in  the 
classroom  he  begins  to  pass  through  a  process 
of  attrition  more  beneficent  in  its  spirit.  Under 
the  steady  measuring  gaze  of  the  instructor, 
and  the  unuttered  but  very  real  judgment  of   ' 
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his  classmates  who  sit  about  him,  he  begins  to 
measure  himself  and  to  be  measured  by  college 
standards.  He  is  learning  something  not  down 
in  the  books,  and  what  he  is  thus  discovering  is 
well  pictured  in  the  words  of  Professor  Hibben: 
^There  is  a  fair  field  to  all  and  no  favor. 
Wealth  does  not  make  for  a  man  nor  the  lack 
of  it  against  him.  The  students  live  their  lives 
upon  one  social  level.  There  is  a  deep-seated 
intolerance  of  all  snobbishness  and  pretension. 
The  dictum  of  the  'varsity  field,  'No  grand- 
stand plaving!*  obtains  in  all  quarters  of  the 
undergraduate  life,  it  signifies  no  cant  in  re- 
ligion; no  pedantry  in  scholarship;  no  affecta- 
tion in  manners;  no  pretense  in  friendship. 
This  is  the  first  and  enduring  lesson  which  the 
freshman  must  learn.  He  learns  and  he  for- 
pets  many  other  lessons,  but  this  must  be  held 
m  lively  remembrance  until  it  has  became  a 
second  nature."  His  college  comradeship  con- 
tinues and  constitutes  his  social  world. 

In  addition  to  this  ever-present  gregarious 
comradeship  which  environs  and  inspires  him, 
our  entering  freshman  finds  the  deeper  intima- 
cies of  close  individual  friendship.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course  he  has  some  one  most  intimate 
friend,  generally  his  room-mate  or  "chum." 
Side  by  side  thw  mingle  with  their  fellows. 
They  stand  toeetner  and,  it  may  be,  they  fall 
together,  and  then  rise  together.  And  thus  the 
class  is  paired  off,  and  yet  not  to  the  lessening 
of  the  deep  class  fellowship.  Here  indeed  is  a 
form  of  communism,  temporary  and  local,  but 
most  intense.  They  freely  use  things  in  com- 
mon, not  excepting  the  property  of  the  college. 
They  arc  welcome  to  enter  eadi  other's  rooms 
at  ])leasure  and  use  their  friends'  tobacco  and 
stationery,  or  to  borrow  such  articles  of  furni- 
ture and  bric-a-brac  as  will  brighten  iheir  own 
rooms  for  some  special  occasion.  Money,  how- 
ever, stands  on  a  different  basis  from  other 
valuables.  It  is  freely  loaned  for  an  indefinite 
time,  but  is  strictly  repaid.  A  student  who 
lends  his  fellow  money  at  interest  cannot  live 
in  a  college  community. 

Our  student,  unless  he  is  an  unusual  re- 
cluse, takes  some  part  in  athletics.  If  he  is 
not  able  to  win  a  place  on  the  football  team  or 
baseball  nine  or  crew,  which  represents  tds 
alma  mater  in  intercollegiate  contests,  he  is 
very  likely  to  be  found  playing  ball  in  some 
organization  improvised  for  the  day,  or  trying 
his  hand  at  tennis  or  golf. 

He  has  still  other  interests  outside  the  cur- 
riculum. He  may  be  a  member  of  the  volun- 
tary religious  society  of  the  students.  Perhaps 
he  gets  a  place  on  the  glee  club  or  dramatic 
clnb.  He  may  become  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
daily  college  paper  or  of  the  monthly  literary 
magazine.  Perhaps  he  is  manager  or  assistant 
business  manager  for  one  or  another  under- 
graduate organization.  Then  there  are  the 
whist  clubs  and  time-consuming  chess  clubs. 
There  are  also  circles  for  outside  reading  and 
discussion  springing  up  around  the  course  of 
stiidv,  as  well  as  the  societies  which  train  in 
spe^ng  and  debating.  Perhaps  he  may  win 
the  distinction  of  representing  his  college  in  an 
intercollegiate  debate,  and  success  in  intercol- 
legiate debating  is  highly  coveted.  The  con- 
testants are  greatly  honored,  for  debating  and 
athletics  form  the  principal  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  different  colleges  and  give  to  their 
participants    intercollegiate    distinction. 


Until  the  student  passes  out  of  freshman 
year,  he  is  not  always  free  to  choose  what 
kind  of  clothes  he  will  wear.  In  some  colleges 
freshmen  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the  colors, 
except  on  rare  occasions.  But  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  a  sophomore  he  is  free  to  do  as  he 
likes.  Then  he  and  his  classmates  suddenly 
appear  wearing  various  hats,  picturesque  and 
often  grotesque  in  appearance,  and  revel  par- 
ticularly in  golfing  suits.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  course  their  daily  dress  becomes  more  con- 
ventional, though  the  universal  interest  in  ath- 
letics continues  to  affect  the  student  mode  to 
the  end.  He  has  other  amusements  besides 
athletics,  and  these  again  are  found  in  the  stu- 
dent circle.  His  briarwood  pipe  goes  with  him 
almost  everywhere.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
work  of  the  scholastic  day  is  done,  he  sits 
with  his  comrades  at  an  unconventional 
'smoker,*  or  else  they  may  gather  round  the 
table  Dt  some  college  restaurant.  At  such 
evening  sessions  the  different  phases  of  student 
politics  are  discussed  again  and  again.  G>1- 
lege  songs  are  sung,  the  air  being  carried  in 
that  sonorous  baritone  which  is  the  dominant 
sound  in  all  our  student  music.  Tales  and 
jests  fill  out  the  hour.  At  the  end  the  college 
cheer  is  given  as  the  men  start  strolling  home- 
ward, singing  as  they  go.  Arrived  on  the  cam- 
pus they  disperse,  and  their  good-night  calls 
echo  from  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  differ- 
ent dormitories.  And  so  the  day  ends  where  it 
began ;  within  that  closed  circle  where  every 
student    lives  in  'shouting    distance"    of   the 

Our  former  freshman  is  getting  on  bravely 
toward  the  end  of  his  course.  The  closinR 
months  of  senior  year  pass  swiftly.  His  class 
procession  is  preparing  to  march  out  into  the 
world,  and  there  take  its  place  as  a  higher 
order  of  freshmen  in  the  long  file  of  the  classes 
of  alumni  advancing  with  their  thinning  ranks 
toward  middle  manhood  and  beyond,^  and 
when  commencement  is  over  his  undergraduate 
life  is  ended. 

What  has  he  acfjuired  in  the  four  years?  At 
least  some  insifd^t  into  the  terms  and  common- 
places of  liberal  learning  and  some  discipline  in 
the  central  categories  of  knowledge,  some  moral 
training  acquired  in  the  punctual  performance 
of  perhaps  unwelcome  daily  duly  and  some  rev- 
erence for  things  intellectual  and  spiritual.  He 
is  not  only  a  very  different  man  from  what  he 
was  when  he  entered,  but  very  different  from 
what  he  could  have  become  had  he  not 
entered.  He  is  wiser  socially.  He  is  becoming 
cosmopolitan.  Awkwardness,  personal  eccen- 
tricity, conceit,  diffidence  and  all  that  is  callow 
or  forward  or  perverse  have  been  taken  from 
him,  so  far  as  the  ceaseless  attrition  of  his  fel- 
low-students and  professors  has  touched  him. 
He  has  been  unconsciously  developed  into  the 
genuine  collegian.  He  is  still  frank  and  tin- 
conventional.  But  he  has  become  more  tolerant, 
better  balanced,  more  cultivated  and  more 
Open-minded,  and  thus  better  able  to  direct 
himself  and  others.  It  is  little  wonder  his 
student  affiliations  last.  As  he  goes  out  to  take 
his  place  among  the  thousands  of  his  fellow 
alumni  it  is  natural  that  his  and  their  filial  de- 
votion to  their  academic  mother  should  last 
through  Kfe.  No  matter  what  univcrsitv  he 
may  subsequently  attend,  here  or  abroad  Ws 
college  allegiance  remains  imshaken.    It  is  this 
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which  explains  Hie  active  interest  shown  by 
our  atumni.  In  the  best  sense  they  advertise 
their  college  to  the  pubHc,  and  it  is  to  their 
exertions  the  recent  rapid  advancement  of 
many  of  our  colleges  is  largely  due. 

OrganizctioD  and  Admimstration.—  The 
form  of  government  is  simple.  A  college 
corporation,  legally  considered,  consists  of  a 
body  of  men  who  have  obtained  the  charter 
and  who  hold  and  administer  the  property. 
Where  a  particular  State  has  established  a 
college  or  even  a  university,  which  regularly 
includes  a  college,  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration are  commonly  styled  regents,  and  are 
api>ointed  by  the  State  to  hold  office  for  a 
limited  term  of  years.  But  most  colleges  have 
been  establishea  as  private  corporations.  In 
this  case  the  title  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, sometimes  composed  of  members  who  hold 
office  for  life,  or  else  composed  of  these  asso- 
ciated -with  others  who  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  years.  Boards  of  trustees  holding  office 
for  life  usually  constitnte  a  close  corporation, 
electing  their  own  successors  as  vacancies  occur. 
The  two  chief  functions  of  such  goveniing  bod- 
ies, whether  known  as  regents  or  trustees  or  by 
any  other  name,  are  to  safeguard  the  intent  of 
the  charter  and  to  manase  the  property.  They 
give  stability  to  our  college  system.  To  carry 
out  the  msun  purpose  for  which  the  charter  was 
obtained  they  create  a  faculty  of  professors  and 
instructors  and  entrust  the  general  headship  to 
a  president.  The  president  and  professors  usu- 
ally hold  office  for  lite.  In  many  places  provi- 
uon  is  made  for  the  retirement  of  professors  on 
pensions  as  they  grow  old  This  is  usually  done 
with  help  from  uie  Carne^e  Foundation.  In- 
structors and  sometimes  assistant  professors  are 
appointed  for  a  limited  time,  such  appointments 
beuig  subject  to  renewal  or  promotion.  In  the 
larger  colleges  the  president  is  assisted  in  his 
administrative  work  by  one  or  mot'e  deans.  By 
immemorial  tradition  the  president  and  faculty 
are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  entire  in- 
struction and  discipline.  They  have  the  power 
to  admit  and  dismiss  students.  The  conferring 
of  degrees  belongs  to  the  corporation,  but  this 
power  is  almost  invariably  exercised  according 
to  recommendations  made  by  the  facul^. 
Honorary  degrees,  however,  are  commonly 
given  by  the  trustees  or  regents  on  their  own 
initiative. 

In  State  colleges  the  income  is  derived  from 
taxation;  in  others  from  endowments,  often 
supplemented  by  annual  subscriptions  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  But  the  private  colleges  are  cut 
off  from  dependence  or  the  State,  and  have 
to  rely  on  pnvate  ^fts.  This  stream  of  private 
liberality  flows  almost  unceasingly.  The  fact 
that  many  colleges  are  integral  parts  of  real 
or  so-ealled  universities  makes  it  difficult  to 
say  how  much  the  specifically  collegiate  endow- 
ments and  incomes  amount  to.  But  a  few  sig- 
nificant facts  may  be  mentioned.  No  college 
president,  unless  he  is  at  the  same  time  the 
president  of  a  university,  receives  as  high  a  sal- 
ary as  $10,000  annually.  He  is  more  likely  to 
receive  $5,000  or  $6,000.  While  $2,000  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  professor's  salary  in  small  col- 
leges, $3,000  is  a  usual  salary  in  the  larger  col- 
leges,' while  few  professors  receive  more  than 
$4,000. 

Th^  expenses  of  Individual  students  vary 
greatly.    In  some  places  there  is  no  cha^  for 


tuition ;  in  others  they  must  pay  as  much  as 

$100  or  $150  or  more.  In  little  country  colleges' 
the  total  cost  for  a  year  often  falls  within  $300; 
in  the  larger  old  eastern  colleges,  drawing  pa- 
tronage from  all  parts  of  the  land,  the  student 
who  must  pay  all  his  bills  and  receives  no  aid 
in-  the  form  of  a  scholarship  can  hardly  get 
along  with  less  than  $600  or  $700,  exclusive  of 
his  expenses  in  the  summer  vacation.  The 
average  expenses  in  some  of  the  oldest  colleges, 
according  to  tables  prepared  by  successive 
senior  classes,  is  higher  than  this,  running  up  to 
^00  or  $900,  or  even  more.  But  these  institu- 
tions afford  the  student  of  limited  means  mul- 
tiplied opportunities  for  self-help.  Moreover 
many  colleges  possess  scholarships  which  are 
open  to  able  students  who  need  temporary  pe- 
cuniary help.  The  young  American  of  narrow 
means,  if  he  be  of  fair  ability  and  industry, 
can  almost  always  manage  to  find  his  way 
through  college. 

The  CollcEc  Is  American. — The  college 
lies  very  close  to  the  people.  Distinctions  of 
caste  may  manifest  themselves  occasionally,  and 
yet  the  college  is  stoutly  and  we  believe  per- 
manently democratic.  Its  relation  to  the  better 
side  of  our  national  life  has  been  profoundly 
intimate  from  the  beginning.  The  graduates 
of  Harvard  and  Yale  in  New  England,  of 
Princeton  and  Columbia  in  the  Midale  States, 
and  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Virginia  contributed  powerfully  to  the  forma- 
tion of  our  republic.  Edmund  Burke  attributed 
the  "intractable  spirit"  of  the  Americans  to 
"their  education,'  and  by  this  he  meant  the  col- 
lege education.  "The  colleges,"  wrote  President 
Stiles,  of  'Yale,  shortly  after  the  Revolution, 
'have  been  of  signal  advantage  in  the  present 
day.  When  Great  Britain  withdrew  ali  her  wis- 
dom from  America  this  revolution  found  above 
2,000  in  New  England  only,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  colonies,  intermingling  with  the 
people  and  communicating  knowledge  among 
them.*  John  Adams  of  Harvard  delighted  to 
find  in  President  Wilherspoon  of  Princeton  "as 
high  a  son  of  liberty  as  any  in  America.* 
Hampden-Sidney  College  in  Virginia,  founded 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  incorporated 
in  its  charter  the  following. clause:  *In  order 
to  preserve  in  ifae-minds  of  the  students  that 
sacred  iove  and  attachment  which  they  should 
ever  bear  to  the  principles  of  the  ever-glorious 
Revolution,  the  greatest  care  and  caution  shall 
be  used  in  selecting  such  professors  and  mas- 
ters, to  the  end  that  no  person  shall  be  so  elected 
unless  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  mani- 
fest to  the  world  his  sincere  affection  for  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America.'  And  from  that  day  to  this  the 
collegiate  spirit  and  the  national  spirit  have 
been  at  one.  Rightly,  indeed,  did  our  apprecia- 
tive French  visitor,  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubcrtin, 
perceive  that  the  place  to  find  'the  true  Amcri- 
~  '     '  ■  college  halls;  "les  vrais  Ameri- 


utbs  of  college  age  has  gone  to  college.  But 
mis  scanty  contingent  has  furnished  one-halt 
of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  most 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  far 
from  one  half  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  na- 
tional Senate,  and  almost  a  third  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  has  furnished  a  great 
contingent  to  the  professions  and  abnost  the 
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entire  personnel  of  the  best  faculties  of  law, 
medicine  and  divinity.  It  is  increasingly  rep- 
resented  in  business  and  engineering  and 
the  leading  newspapers  and  reviews.  No  .other 
single  class  of  equ^  numbers  has  been  so  potent 
in  our  national  life.  See  Auebican  Ukiver- 
Sity;  College,  Entrance  Requihements. 

Aneszw  Fleuimg  West, 
Dean    of    the    Graduate    School,     Princeton 

University. 

AMBRICAN  COLLEGE  IN  ROUE, 
Italy.  This  pontifical  college,  the  legal  tillc  of 
which  is  •The  American  College  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  flie  United  States,  Rome, 
Italy,'  was  founded  8  Dec.  1859  by  Pope  Pius 
IX  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  for 
the  Catholic  priesthood  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  A  tablet  in  the  building  commemo- 
rates the  visit  of  Pius  IX  on  29  Jan.  1860,  By 
a  pontifical  decree  it  was  placed  under  die  di- 
rection of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda, 
the  students  being  obliged  to  attend  the  courses 
of  lectures  ^ven  at  the  University  of  the  Prop- 
aganda. The  regular  course  embraces  two 
years  of  philosophy  and  four  years  of  theology, 
while  preparatory  classes  are  held  for  students 
who  have  not  completed  the  coUe^  course  in 
their  own  country.  The  Amencan  College 
opened  with  12  students,  three  of  whom 
afterward  became  achbishops :  Michael  Corri- 
gan,  of  New  York;  PatrictE  Riordan,  of  San 
Francisco ;  and  Robert  Seton,  titular  of 
Heliopolis.  Ruben  Parsons,  the  historian,  was 
also  one  of  the  original  12.  The  college 
has  trained  many  distinguished  churchmen  dur- 
ing its  existence  of  58  years.  It  is  administered 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  four  arch- 
bishops, those  of  New  Yort  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore;  the  omcials  immediately 
in  charge  are  the  rector,  vice-rector  and  siwril- 
ual  director.  Thanks  to  the  solicited  interven- 
tion of  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  in  1884 
the  college  was  saved  from  confiscation  by  the 
Italian  government  b^  virtue  of  statutes  of 
1866  and  1867  applying  .to  the  property  of 
religious  bodies. 

AMERICAN    COMMERCE.     See    Cou- 

AHERICAN  COMMONWEALTH,  Thf, 

an  important  study  of  American  political,  social 
and  economic  conditions  by  James  Bryce,  the  em- 
inent historian  of  'The  Holy  Roman  Empire,' 
Part  I  treats  of  the  Federal  government.  Part 
II  considers  the  State  governments  (including 
rural  and  city  governments),  their  departments, 
constitutions,  merits  and  defects.  Part  HI  is 
devoted  to  the  political  machinery  and  the  party 
system.  Part  IV  discusses  public  opinion, —  its 
nature  and  tendencies.  Part  V  gives  concrete 
illustrations  of  the  matters  in  the  foregoing 
chapters.  Part  VI  is  concerned  with  non-politi- 
cal institutions.  The  work  is  lucidly  written 
and  as  easy  for  the  laity  to  comprehend  as  for 
those  familiar  with  the  practical  workings  of 
our  government.  The  chapters  dealing  with 
the  professional  and  social  sides  of  American 
life,  and  especially  those  devoted  to  the  Ameri- 
can universities,  have  been  enthusiasticallv  re- 
ceived by  Americans. 

AMERICAN  CONFLICT,  The,  an  ac- 
count of  the  American  Civil  War  and  its  causes, 
by  Horace  Greeley.    It  is  a  great  roi^axiBe  of 


AMERICAN  COUSIN,  Onr,  a  weU- 
known  play  Iw  the  English  dramatist,  Tom  Tay- 
lor (1858).  it  was  very  popular  in  the  sixties, 
and  it  was  while  present  at  its  representation 
in  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

AMERICAN  DIALECT  SOCIETY. 
The  need  of  an  American  dictionary  like  the 
English  Dialect  Dictionary,  to  record  peculiar- 
ities of  local  American  speech,  led  to  the  for- 
mation at  Harvard  University,  under  the 
auspices  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Francis 
James  Child,  in  1889,  of  the  American  Dialect 
Socictf.  Since  1890  the  society  has  issued 
annually  (now  semi-annually)  a  periodical, 
Diaieet  Notes,  containing  word  lists  and  short 
articles  which  have  dealt  with  some  20^000 
terms.  This  may  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
most  large  cities  and  colleges.  The  members 
chiefly  teachers  in  universities  and  colleges, 
meet  annually  in  December  in  conjunction  with 
the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America, 
and  read  and  discuss  papers.  In  addition  to 
the  speech  of  districts,  the  idiraseott^  of  oc- 
cupations, as  whaling,  minitu^  ana  cowboy 
lingo,  are  considered;  and  the  infltience  of 
foreign  languages  receives  some  attention. 

AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY,  tt  may  be 
justhr  claimed  that  the  United  States,  in  its 
brief  existence  as  a  nation,  has  exercised  a 
greater  influence  in  the  same  period  in  molding 
international  law  than  any  other  nation ;  and 
it  has  done  much  to  raise  tne  standard  of  diplo- 
matic practice.  From  the  beginning  it  has 
stood  as  the  champion  of  a  freer  commerce,  of 
respect  for  neutral  and  private  property  in  war 
and  of  the  most  elevated  ideas  of  national  rights 
and  justice. 

V~ 
of  n  , 

tween  the  state  of  law  which  controlled  the 
rights  and  intercourse  of  nations  and  that  which 
enforced  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  nations.  The  dvil 
law,  which  was  in  force  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe  and  their  colonies,  was 
the  accepted  product  of  the  ripened  experience 
of  many  centuries  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 
The  common  law  which  prevailed  in  England 
and  its  colonies  had  been  brought  into  an  estab- 
lished .system  through  the  careful  study  and 
practical  application  of  successive  generations 
of  renowned  jurists.  But  the  law  of  nations 
was  then  in  its  infancy.    Only  one  century  had 

fassed  since  Grotius,  who  has  been  storied  the 
ather  of  international  law,  had  compiled  his 
treatise  on  the  'Rights  of  War  and  Peace* ;  and 
Vattel  had  but  recently  published  his  'Law  of 
Nations,'    and    the    principles    he    enumerated 


the  United  Slates  began  its  career.  The  latter 
had  scarcely  entered  upon  its  organiied  life 
when  the  wars  consequent  upon  the  French 
Revolution  forced  it  to  conuder  its  ri^ts  and 
duties  as  a  neutral  power.  It  soon  learned  that 
there  were  no  established  principles  which 
warring  nations  respected  In  referring  to  its 
early  history,  a  Secretary  of  State  in  1^  said 
to   the  British  Minister  of   Fordgn   Affairs: 
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'From  the  breaking  out  of  the  wa.rs  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  year  1812,  the  United 
States  knew  the  law  of  nations  only  as  the 
victiin  of  its  systematic  violation  by  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  Europe." 

The  first  effort  on  its  part  toward  the  main- 
lenance  of  international  rules  of  conduct  was 
in  President  Washington's  neutrality  proclama- 
tion of  1793,  which,  within  less  than  a  genera- 
tion, brought  about  a  complete  change  on  this 
important  subject.  The  proclamation  was  a 
simple  announcement  of  the  neutral  attitude  of 
the  government,  and  a  warning  to  American 
citizens  to  observe  it.  But  the  significance  of 
the  act  was  in  the  strict  impartiality  of  its 
enforcement,  and  the  resulting  legislation  of 
Congress,  which  became  a  model  for  all  other 
nations. 

The  power  of  the  President  to  issue  such  a 
proclamation  based  solely  upon  the  principles 
of  international  law,  without  an^  domestic  leg- 
islation respecting  offenses  against  neutrality, 
was  seriously  questioned,  and  in  1794  an  act  was 
passed  defining  what  were  offenses  against  neu- 
trality and  affixing  penalties  therefor.  During 
the  revolt  of  the  Spanish' American  colonics  so 
much  trouble  was  occasioned  thereby  to  the 
Utiited  States  authorities  that  the  law  was  care- 
fully revised  in  1818,  and  it  has  since  practically 
remained  unaltered.  Hall,  one  of  the  latest 
English  authorities  on  international  law,  says: 
■The  Jwlicy  of  the  United  States  in  1793  con- 
stitutes an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the 
usages  of  neutrality.  ...  It  represented  by  far 
the  most  advanced  existing  opinions  as  to  what 
the  obligations  [of  neutrality]  were.  ...  In 
the  main  it  is  identical  with  the  standard  of 
conduct  which  is  now  adopted  by  the  com- 
munity  of  nations.' 

The  American  colonies,  in  assuming  their 
independence,  established  a  diplomatic  service 
Mmilar  to  that  of  the  European  countries  and 
it  has  continued  to  be  so  maintained.  But  the 
question  has  often  been  raised  in  and  out  of 
Congress  whether,  in  tfae  existing  conditions  of 
the  world,  the  system  is  necessary  and  its  util- 
ity justifies  its  expense.  With  many  in  ^e 
country  the  diplomatic  service  is  regarded  as  a 
purety  ornamental  branch  of  the  government 
and  Its   maintenance  a   useless   expendit —    -' 


Eublic  money.     But  whenever  the  question  has 
een  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  t^  Congress, 
s  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  ^t 


.J  .-  i,  and  Congress  has 

continued  to  authoriie  it;  and  it  has  come  to 
be  accepted  as  a  permanent  branch  of  the  gov- 


While  the  United  States  has  adopted  the 
European  system  of  a  diplomatic  and  consular 
service,  in  one  important  particular  the  general 

¥'actice  of  other  nations  has  not  been  followed, 
he  service  is  not  made  a  life  career,  and  no 
examination  or  previous  experience  is  required 
for  admission  to  the  posts  of  minister  or  am- 
bassador. Appointments  are  made  of  persons 
usually  from  civil  life,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious diplomatic  experience.  The  two  sys- 
tems have  their  advantages.  It  docs  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  a  young 
man  can  pass  a  successful  examination  he 
is  destined  to  make  an  able  minister  or 
ambassador.  The  British  and  other  gov- 
i  have   frequently   found  it  necessaiy 


to  appoint  to  the,  highest  posts  in  the  diplomatic 
service  persons  '  from  other  branches  of  the 
administration  or  from  civil  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  system  followed  by  the  United  States 
exposes  the  government  to  mistakes  and  some- 
times to  mortification  and  ricticule  because  of 
tl}e  inexperience  or  inaptness  of  its  representa- 
tives. But  appointments  to  the  higher  posts  are 
generally  of  persons  who  have  served  and 
gained  distinction  in  legislative  bodies  or  in  the 
professions,  and  although  not  experienced  in 
the  arts  of  diplomacy,  tucy  are  usually  able  (o 
cope  with  their  colleagues  on  all  subjects  where 
preat  principles  are  involved.  There  is  a  grow- 
uig  sentiment,  however,  in  the  country  in  favor 
of  at  least  placing  the  appointments  as  secre- 
taries of  legation  and  to  the  consular  service 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  Under  rules  estab- 
lished by  executive  order  no  person  is  now 
admitted  to  the  places  of  secretary  of  lega- 
tion or  in  the  consular  service  without  first 
successfully  passing  a  civil  service  examination, 
and  promotions  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades  are  based  upon  merit.  This  action  has 
tended  to  give  stability  to  these  branches  of 
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Up  to  recent  years  the  highest  grade 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  has  been 
that  of  minister  plenipotentiaiy,  but  these  rep- 
resentatives sometimes  complained  that  they 
were  often  humiliated  and  their  usefulness 
sometimes  impaired  by  the  lower  positions  to 
which  they  were  assigned  in  the  diplomatic 
corps.  The  remedy  suggested  was  to  raise  the 
rank  to  that  of  ambassador.  Secretary  Marcy 
declined  to  make  the  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress in  1856.  A  similar  position  was  taken  b^ 
Secretary  Frelingbtiysen  in  I8S4,  who  said  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  ministers  to  give 
them  higher  rank  without  increasing  their  sal- 
aries, and  that  Congress  would  not  vote  the 
allowance  commensurate  with  the  mode  of  life 
of  ai\  ambassador.  Later  Secretary  Bayard 
claimed  that  serious  incoaveniences  would  arise 
from  introducing  'into  our  simple  social  democ- 
racy ...  an  extraordinarily  foreign  privil^ed 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  in  1893 
Congress  authorized  the  appointments  of  anv- 
bassadors  to  countries  whose  govemmenta 
would  redprocate  in  such  grade,  and  ambassa- 
dors are  now  sent  by  the  United  States  to 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Petrograd,  Vienna, 
Rome  and  Mexico.  Soon  after  the  reception 
of  ambassadors  in  Washington  the  question  was 
raised  whether  tb^  should  have  precedence 
over  the  Vice-President,  but  it  has  been  decided 
against  them.  The  'inconveniences"  anticipated 
t^  Secretary  Bayard  have  been  experienced  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  but  the  innovation 
seems  to  be  permanently  established. 

The  fiction  of  international  law  that  ambas- 
sadors represent  the  person  of  their  sovereign 
in  a  greater  degree  than  ministers  was  created 
at  an  epoch  when  there  was  a  recognized  dis- 
tinction between  empires  and  monarchies,  and 
between  these  two  grades  and  republics.  All 
distinction  between  sovereign  nations  has  been 
abolished  and  (hey  now  stand  on  an  equality, 
but  the  ambassadorial  prC'cminence  is  still  rec- 
ognized, even  in  the  American  democracies. 

The  diplomatic  dress  or  uniform  of  an 
American  representative,  although  an  apparently 
trivial  matter,  has  occasioned  considerable  dts- 
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cussion  and  a  varied  action  oij  the  part  of  the 
government.  In  the  early  years  of  its  history 
the  diplomatic  representative  was  left  without 
any  instruction  upon  the  subject,  but  when  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  peace  with  Great 
Britain  in  1814  went  to  Europe  a  simple  uni- 
form was  adopted,  and  by  a  circular  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  1817  this  uniform  was 
prescribed  for  the  diplomatic  representatives  at 
foreign  courts.  This  order  continued  in  force, 
with  some  modification  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Jackson,  up  to  the  advent  of 
Secretary  Marcy,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
republican  simplicity.  In  1853  he  issued  a 
circular  which  became  famous  in  diplomatic 
annals,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  were  advised  to  appear  on  public 
occasions  *in  the  simple  dress  of  an  American 
citizen'  unless  such  costume  was  objected  lo 
by  the  court  to  which  the  representative  was 
accredited.  The  circular  was  much  criticiiedj 
but  its  spirit  was  practically  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  the  passage  of  an  act  in  1867  proiiibiting 
ofScials  in  the  diplomatic  service  from  wearing 
any  uniform  or  official  costume  not  previously 
authorized  by  Congress.  As  by  law  only  officers 
who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy  are 
authorized  to  wear  a  uniform  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  the  ^reat  body  of  the  corps  come  under 
this  prohibition. 

From  the  time  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  first 
minister  to  France,  American  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives have  sought  to  be  distinguished  by 
entire  frankness  and  straightforward  conduct. 
This  is  indicated  in  the  instruction  to  John  Jay 
when  he  was  sent  abroad  on  an  important  mis- 
sion by  President  Washington.  The  Secretary 
of  State  wrote:  "It  is  the  President's  wish  that 
the  characteristics  of  an  American  minister 
should  be  marked  on  the  one  hand  by  a  firmness 
against  improper  compliances,  and  on  the  other 


Much  is  said  in  disparagement  of  the  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  disguised  that  under  the  system  of 
appointments  some  unfit  and  uncultured  persons 
have  been  found  in  the  service  who  have 
reflected  little  credit  on  the  country.  But  their 
discreditable  acts  have  been  outdone  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  accredited  to  Washington.  This 
misconduct  has  embraced  flagrant  violations  of 
International  law  and  practice,  intermeddling 
with  domestic  politics,  and  official  and  social 
improprieties  of  various  kinds.  Within  the  first 
century  after  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  list  was  created  of  foreign  diplomats 
dismissed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  recalled  in  disgrace,  which  embraces 
three  British  ministers,  two  French,  two  Span- 
ish, one  Russian  and  one  Austrian  minister. 
No  such  record  of  dishonor  can  be  comiriled 
against  American  representatives  as  that  made 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  Stales 
by  the  representatives  of  the  most  polished 
nations  of  the  Old  World. 

The  War  of  1812,  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain,  was  pre-eminently 
a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  main- 
tain and  enforce  correct  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  It  involved  the  claim  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  right  of  visitation  of   neutral 


vessels  and  the  impresameol  of  such  of  didr 
crews  as  the  visiting  party  saw  fit ;  the  doctrine 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  or  the  exemp- 
tion of  innocent  neutral  commerce  from  seizure 
in  time  of  war;  and  the  paper  blockades  which 
were  sought  !o  be  enforced  by  the  warring 
powers.  None  of  these  questions  were  settled 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  But  the  con- 
tention of  the  United  Slates  as  to  all  of  tliem 
has  come  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  by  none  of  them  more  heartily 
than  by  Great  Britain.  The  right  of  visitation 
and  search  of  vessels  was  a  frequent  subject  of 
negotiations,  but  while  the  British  government 
relaxed  the  enforcement  of  its  alleged  rig^t 
after  the  war,  its  claim  was  not  finally  aban- 
doned until  165^  when  it  formally  accepted  the 
contention  of  the  United  Stales.  A  strange 
incident  in  connection  with  this  question  oc- 
curred soon  after  that  date.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  commander  of  a  United  States  naval 
vessel  arrested  a  British  mail  steamer,  the 
Trent  on  the  high  sea,  visited  her  with  an 
armed  force  and  carried  away  as  prisoners  two 
Confederate  diplomatic  agents  en  route  to 
Europe.  In  the  United  States  the  naval  com- 
mander was  hailed  as  a  hero,  but  in  England 
the  act  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  British 
flag  and  a  just  cause  of  war.  A  hostile  conflict 
was  avoided  by  the  prompt  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  agents  and  a  disavowal  of  the  act, 
as  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  attitude  of  the 

fovernment  consistently  maintained  from  its 
oundation  of  the  immunity  of  the  vessel  carry- 
ii^  the  American  flag. 

The  claim  of  the  right  of  impressment  (q.v.) 
was  connected  with  the  subject  of  naturalization 
and  expatriation,  which  has  been  the  occasion 
of  much  diplomatic  correspondence  and  contro- 
versy on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with 
European  powers.  From  the  befpnning  of  its 
existence  the  former  has  encouraged  immigra- 
tion; liberal  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners have  been  passed;  and  the  right  of 
expatriation  has  been  maintained.  In  this 
branch  of  international  law  this  attitude  has 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  practice  of  na- 
tions. One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  War 
of  1812,  it  has  been  seen,  was  because  of  the 
impressment  of  seamen,  naturalized  citizens  of 
British  birth,  taken  from  American-vessels.  The 
old  common-law  doctrine  was  that  no  British 
subject  could  denationalize  himself  and  that 
he  owed  perpetual  allegiance  to  the  Crown;  but 
the  persistent  claim  of  the  United  States  was 
finally  recognized  by  Parliament  in  the  Nat- 
uralization Act  of  1870.  The  doctrine  of  ex- 
patriation is  now  generally  accepted  by  the 
nations  and  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in 
having  it  embodied  in  many  of  its  treaties. 

The  subject  of  free  ships  was  given  much 
prominence  through  the  armed  neutrality  dar- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  was  one  of  the 
unsettled  issues  of  the  War  of  1812  and  was 
finally  recognized  as  a  principle  to  be  incorpcH 
rated  into  the  international  code  by  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  as  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion at  Paris  of  18S6.  This  declaration  consisted 
of  four  rules,  which  were,  briefly  stated,  (1)  the 
abolition  of  privateering;  (2)  the  exemption 
from  seizure  of  an  enem/s  goods  under  a 
neutral  flag;   (3)  a  tike  exemption  of  neutral 
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All  of  these  but  the  firsl  had  been  long  advo- 
cated by  the  United  States,  and  even  the  first 
had  been  incorporated  in  its  treaty  with  Prussia 
of  1785.  The  latter  was  plainly  in  the  interest 
of  nations  haviiiK  a  strong:  navy.  Nevertheless 
the  United  States  was  ready  to  accept  them  all 
as  rules  for  the  goveranient  of  nations,  but 
Secretary  Uarcy  proposed  to  the  great  Powers 
that  they  K<^  one  step  further  and  declare  that 
private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea  be  ex- 
empt from  caplure.  As  private  property  of 
belligerents  on  land  has  been  exempted  t^  the 
rales  of  war,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  same  treatment  should 
not  be  applied  to  like  property  at  sea.  President 
McKinley  instructed  the  American  representa- 
tives at  The  Hague  Conference  of  1899  to 
advocate  it,  but  they  were  not  successful.  Presi- 
dent Rootevelt  continued  to  urge  nppn  the  na- 
tions this  advanced  measure  to  miti^e  the 
ravages  of  war,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  inserted 
in  the  international  code. 

The  fourth  rule  of  the  Paris  Declaration 
wa^  in  effect,  a  formal  recognition  of  one  of 
the  principles  contended  for  in  the  War  of  1812, 
that  there  can  be  no  bloclcade  by  mere  procla- 
mation. Its  application  bore  heavily  upon  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  but  it 
consistently  observed  ihe  principle  by  tnalung 
itj  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  effective.  An 
effort  has  been  made  of  late  years  to  establish 
what  is  known  as  a  specific  bloclrade,  by  which 
one  or  more  states  seek  to  briug  constraint 
upon  another  slate  by  closing  its  ports  without 
a  declaration  of  war.  In  the  case  of  the  block- 
ade of  Crete  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  in 
1897,  the  United  States  declined  to  concede  the 
applicable  to  its  commerce;  and  when 


similar  attempt  was  made  in  1902  of  a  pacific 
blockade  of  Veneiuelan  ports  by  Great  Britain. 
Germany,  and  Italy,  the  objection  of  the  Unitea 


States  to  its  interference  with  American  vessels 
led  lo  the  abandonment  of  the  project  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  real  war  blockade. 

The  subject  of  neutrality  assumed  an  im- 
portant phase  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  the  duties  and  resfMnsitMlities  of  a 
neutral  state  were  the  occasion  of  a  heated 
controversy  with  the  British  government.  Al- 
though the  latter  had  incorporated  in  its  laws 
the  substantial  provisions  of  the  United  States 
statutes  of  1818,  il  dissented  from  the  position 
asserted  by  the  United  States  as  to  its  duties 
in  the  practical  application  of  its  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  recognized  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  construction  of  Confederate 
cruisers  in  British  ports  and  the  aid  afforded 
Ihem  in  such  ports  was  held  to  be  3  failure  on 
the  part  of  that  government  to  discharge  its 
duties  as  a  neutral  power,  and  for  these  acts 
the  United  States_  made  grave  complaint  and 
filed  a  large  claim  for  pecuniary  damages. 
After  much  discussion  the  matter  was  sub- 
milled  to  the  arbitration  of  a  tribunal,  which 
met  at  Geneva  (see  Geneva  Convention).  In 
the  treaty  providing  for  the  arbitration  there 
were  inserted  three  rules  as  to  neutrality  which 
were  to  govern  ihe  arbitrators  in  their  decision. 
These  rules  were  based  upon  the  American 
statute  and  mainly  followed  the  contention  of 
the  United  States.  The  result  was  a  decision 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  with  a  large  award  in 


damages.  The  two  govemmcnts  had  agreed  in 
the  treaty  that  they  would  submit  the  rules  to 
the  other  maritime  powers  for  their  acceptance, 
but  this  was  never  done,  chiefly  because  of  the 
extreme  construction  placed  upon  some  of  their 
clauses  in  the  opinions  of  the  neutral  aibi- 
tTiitors.  The  general  concensus  of  publicists  is 
that  these  rules  are  a  correct  statement  of  ex- 
isting international  Uw. 

The  great  European  War  has  brought  into 
discussion  the  various  phases  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  neutrals,  the  freedom  of  the 
areas,  the  effect  and  requirements  of  a  block- 
ade, the  attack  on  merclunt  ships  by  vessels  of 
war  and  the  changes  in  the  inodem  methods 
of  warfare.  This  discussion  and  the  spirit 
of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  belligerents, 
which  has  led  to  a  disre^rd  of  heretofore 
recognized  rules  of  international  law,  will  make 
necessary  a  re-cxamination  of  these  questions 
on  die  re-estabiishment  of  peace 

One  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  fore^  nations 
is  its  readiness  to  accept  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  uiat  do  not  prove  sus- 
ceptible of  adjustment  by  diplomatic  methods. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  nations 
in  advocating  this  method  of  arranging  inters 
national  compUcations,  and  in  preserving  peace 
by  means  of  treaties  of  arbitration.  The  first 
treaty  negotiated  after  the  or^faniiation  of  the 
Kovemment  under  the  Constitution  —  the  Jay 
Trea^  (q.v.)  of  1794— was  made  vfith  Great 
Britain  to  avert  war  which  was  then  immi- 
nent. It  contained  provisions  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  three  of  me  most  irritating  of  th« 
questions  in  controversy  by  a  reference  to  artu- 
tratioi^  and  tliree  separate  commissions  were 
created  for  that  purpose.  The  year  following, 
the  second  treaty  n^otiated  by  the  new  gov- 
ernment, that  with  Spain  of  1795,  alao  con- 
tained a,  provision  for  arbitration.  The  country 
was  not  so  fortunate  in  its  second  controversy 
with  Great  Britain.  The  questions  at  isiuc 
were  of  such  grave  character  that  it  did  not 
seem  possible  at  that  day  to  settle  them  by  any 
other  method  than  a  resort  to  war;  but  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1814  four  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion were  created  to  settle  boundary  questions. 
These  all  related  to  the  frontier  with  Canada, 
which  ever  since  the  independence  had  been  a 
source  of  almost  constant  discussion,  often  of 
angiy  controversy,  and  more  than  once  had 
brought  the  countnes  to  the  brink  of  war.  But 
in  every  instance  when  the  usual  method  of 
diplomacy  failed,  arbitration  has  been  resorted 
to  with  success. 

During  the  two  KeDeratioiu  which  followed 
the  War  of  1812  all  qnestiona  of  controversy 
with  foreign  powers,  with  one  exception,  have 
been  settled  by  peaceful  methods.  In  that 
period  the  United  States  created  many  courts 
and  commissions  of  arbitration.  The  most  of 
these  have  been  with  Great  Britain  but  more 
than  20  of  them  have  been  with  other  nations 
of  Europe  and  America.  The  controvert 
growing  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  British 
government  enforced  the  neutrality  laws  during 
the  Civil  War  for  a  time  threatened  the  peace- 
ful relations  of  the  two  countries.  When  the 
offer  of  the  United  States  to  adjust  the  ques- 
tion by  arbitration  was  made,  the  British  gov- 

nent  in  the  first  instance  assumed  the  posi- 

I  that  its  national  honor  was  iitvolvei^  a^ 
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that  that  could  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
But  better  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  Tribunal 
of  Geneva  was  created  to  adjust  the  contro- 
versy. It  was  the  most  important  arbitration  in 
whidi  the  United  States  ever  engaged,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  august  and  imposing  ever  held 
in  the  world.  It  involved  questions  of  supreme 
importance  and  pecuniary  claims  of  great  mag- 
nitude ;  but  its  special  significance  was  in  the 
spectacle  of  two  great  nations  being  able  to 
compose  weighty  matters,  which  had  awakened 
the  passions  of  their  people  to  a  high  state  of 
bitterness,  by  an  appeal  to  reason  and  the  arbit- 
rament of  friendly  powers  in  place  of  war. 

Next  in  importance  for  the  United  States  to 
the  Geneva  arbitration  was  that  relating  to  the 
protection  of  fur  seals  in  Bering  Sea,  held  in 
Paris  in  1893.  The  decision  of  the  tribunal  was 
against  the  contention  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  a  residt  it  had  to  pay  about  half  a  millioti 
of  dollars  in  damages  and  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  in  its  annual  income  from  the  seal  islands. 
Disappointment  was  felt  over  the  result,  but 
the  mature  judgment  of  the  country  is  that  it 
was  a  viser  settlement  of  the  questions  at 
issue  than  to  push  them  to  the  extreme  of  war. 

One  feature  of  the  many  arbitrations  in 
which  tho  countiy  has  engaged  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  A  spirit  of  equity  and  fair 
dealing  has  always  marked  the  conduct  of  the 

f'ovemment  in  cases  where  any  suspicion  of 
raud  or  exa^erated  damages  has  attached  to 
arbitral  decisions.  The  commissions  with  Ven- 
ezuela, Haiti,  Mexico  and  other  countries 
might  be  cited  in  illustration.  They  show  that, 
though  the  government  is  sometimes  misled  by 


fully  possessed  of   the   facts   to   undo ^    — 

juries  inflicted  upon  friendly  powers  by  means 
of  international  commissions,  and  that  fraud, 
once  exposed,  cannot  reap  the  benefit  of  its 
iniquity  under  the  cover  of  the  finality  of  an 
award. 

The  Alaska  Boundary  Tribunal  of  1903  b 
an  instance  of  the  settlement  of  a  question  not 
possible  of  adjustment  by  diplomacy  and  not 
deemed  appropriate  for  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion, A  court  was  constituted,  composed  of 
three  members  from  each  country,  and  they 
were  empowered  to  judicia^  settle  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them.  The  danger  featwi 
was  that  there  would  be  an  equal  division  of 
the  court,  but  in  this  case  the  matter  was  settled 
by  an  award  rendered  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  which  has  been  accepted  by  both 
governments. 

This  brief  review  shows  that  in  its  short 
career  the  United  States  has  had  an  important 
part  in  molding  the  code  of  international  law. 
The  chief  actors  in  the  work  done  by  this 
countn'  have  been  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
its  diplomatic  representatives  abroad.  But  they 
have  tiad  worthy  coadjutors  in  giving  this  code 
shape  and  permanence.  The  exposition  of  the 
law  of  nations,  as  set  forth  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
has  had  a  great  influence  in  molding  that  law, 
and  its  opinions  are  recognized  a?  of  the  high- 
est authority  by  foreign  publicists.  Among 
authors  in  this  department  of  law  none  carry 
greater  weight  throughout  the  world  than 
Story,  Kent,  Whcaton,  Halleck,  Woolsey, 
Wharton  and  other  American  writers.     When 


recalled  of  these  diplomatic, 
judicial  and  scholastic  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  just  to  say  that  no  body  of 
men  in  any  country  have  done  more  to  improve 
and  enlarge  the  principles  of  international  law, 
or  have  exercised  a  more  salutary  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  the  globe.  See  Amiteation,  Ik- 
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AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS. For  the  diplotnatic  relations  of  the 
United  Sutes  with  other  countries  see  the 
articles  on  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
various  nations  under  their  respective  titles, 
Atuca;  Austua-Hungaby ;  CANAUAi  China; 
Cuka;  Great  BRnAiN;  Fkance;  Gerhamy; 
Italy;  Japan;  Russia;  Spain,  etc. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION, The.  This  association  was  organized 
in  1885  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  The  purpose  of  the 
association  is :  ( 1 )  The  encouragement  of 
economic  research,  especially  the  historical  and 
statistical  study  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
industrial  life;  (2)  the  issue  of  publications 
on  economic  subjects;  (3)  the  encouragement 
of  freedom  of  economic  discussion.  It  has  at 
present  a  memberdiip  of  2,500,  composed  of 
persons  interested  in  the  study  of  political 
economics  or  the  economic  phases  of  political 
and  social  questions.  It  has  published  many 
volumes  consisting  of  papers  on  economic  ques- 
tions, and  the  association  also  issues  a  quar- 
terly publication,  The  American  EconotnU  Re- 
Xiiev).  The  association  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
when  papers  are  presented  on  economic  ques- 
tions, which  are  afterward  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Association  and  furnished 
free  to  all  members. 

AMERICAN  ELECTRO-THERAPEU- 
TIC ASSOCIATION,  a  society  formed  in 
1890  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  application  of  electricity  in 
medicine  and  surgery.     Membership  280. 

AMERICAN  EMBARGO.    See  Ehbakco. 

AMERICAN  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SO- 
CIETY, an  association  for  the  investigation  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  insects,  founded  at 
Philadelphia  in  1859,  incorporated  in  1862,  and 
known  until  1867  as  the  ^tomological  Society 
of  Philadelidiia.  The  results  of  its  investig;a- 
tions  are  published  in  its  Proceedings  and 
Transactions,  beginning  in  1%I,  and  also  in  the 
Entomological  News,  the  latter  issued  monthly 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  entomol<^ca1  sec- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  It  owns  a  valuable  entomological 
collection  and  iibratr.  Membership  140.  OBke 
of  the  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  EXPANSION  POLICY. 
There  is  no  more  significant  movement  in 
modem  history  than  that  of  the  migrating  pro- 
cession which,  receiving  its  start  from  European 
conditions  and  breaking  barrier  after  barrier, 
swept  across  the  American  continent  within 
the  last  century  and  finally  established  Ameri- 
can influence  and  enterprise  in  the  Pacific  and 
at  the  portals  of  the  awakening  Orient  The 
feverish,  restless,  ceaseless  westward  move- 
ment from  the  tidewaters  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
slow  at  first,  hut  gradually  MUijing  momcotiua 
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and  force,  fumishins  new  ommrt unities  to 
ioterest  and  awaken  aeHnquenls,  creating  new 
necessities  to  stimulate  inventive  genius,  add- 
ing territory  after  territory  to  the  American 
Union,  and  extending  American  commerce  and 
beneficent     influence     to     distant     lands     aad 

Soples,  is  the  great  central  fact  of  American 
;tory.  Expansion,  n  on -parasitic,  vigorous 
and  attractive,  developing  by  affinity,  contend- 
ing gainst  both  restriction  and  secession,  has 
been  America's  greatest  feat.  Expansion  of 
national  territory,  which  in  earlier  Ainerican 
history  was  a  steady  policy,  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  arisen  from  natural  forces  or  some 
vital  issue  —  from  the  necessity  of  meeting 
interna]  or  foreign  difficulties  or  from  political 
and  economic  questions — and  probably  was  in- 
evitable. Although  the  opposition  to  slavery 
was  an  obstacle  to  expansion,  the  Southern  de- 
sire to  extend  this  institution  was  an  important 
factor  in  all. the  acquisitions  and  the  demands 
for  expansion  from  1820  to  1860.  In  the  dec- 
ade before  1860  annexation  was  urged  by  the 
combined  arguments  of  •manifest  destiny"  and 
'international  nuisance.*  Jealousy  or  fear  in 
regard  to  the  plans  of  some  European  power 
exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  delermin- 


territories.  On  this  ground  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  and  Yucatan  was  also  urged.  Although 
some  acquisitions  have  been  made  br  war,  the 
greater  part  have  been  obtained  under  the  de- 
sire to  prevent  war.  The  American  policy,  with 
few  exceptions,  has  been  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  governments  exercising  authority  i 
the   territory  desired,   but    in   many   '   — 


people.  The  jirocesses  of 
mainly  the  fruit,  not  of  artificial  intrigue  and 
machination,  but  of  the  natural  economic  and 
social  development  of  people  chiefly  en^ged 
in  the  great  human  occupation  of  making  a 
quiet  living  by  agriculture.  Each  acquisition 
excited  both  domestic  and  foreign  opposition 
and  also  pessimistic  prophecies;  but  time  has 
proved  that  extension  to  the  Gulf  and  to  the 
remote  Pacific  added  strength  to  the  Union. 
In  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a 
buoyant  American  spirit  ur^ng  that  the  Union 
should  include  Canada,  British  West  India  Is- 
lands and  even  Florida;  but  American  expan- 
sion began  with  Clark's  invasion  of  the  North- 
west, which  aided  American  diplomacy  to 
secure  the  extension  of  the  western  boundary 
to  the  Mississippi  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  The 
Constitution  of  1787  did  not  expressly  provide 
for  annexation  of  territory  but  its  makers  fore- 
saw annexation.  In  1791,  Jefferson,  the  great 
American  expansionist,  who  had  already  favored 
exploration  westward  to  the  Pacific,  acting  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  Washington,  opened 
negotiations  for  the  acquiation  of  Florida  and 
New  Orieans  from  Spain.  In  1803,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  western  struggle  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  ariven  by  necessity  and  acci- 
dent, before  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  do- 
ing, he  began  the  American  policy  of  peaceful 
expansion  by  the  purchase  of  a  vast  empire 
setting  American  bounds  to  the  Rockies,  bring- 
ing doubtful  titles  to  Florida,  Texas  and 
Oregon,  and  tnalang  further  expansion  neces- 
sary and  a  great  united  nation  posuble.     Al- 


ready (in  1801)  he  had  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  "American  multiplication  shall  ex- 
pand itself  and  cover  the  whole  northern,  if 
not  the  southern,  continent,"  In  this  he 
probably  expressed  an  idea  similar  to  that  ad- 
vocated by  William  Thornton  in  favor  of 
extending  the  republican  system  over  all  North 
and  South  America  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
under  13  distinct  sections  but  united  by  one 
central  government  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Later,  in  1816,  T.  L,  Halsey,  writing  to  Monroe 
from  Buenos  Aires,  indicated  that  it  was  the 
American  policy,  "that  the  whole  continent  of 
America  should  be  united,  at  least  in  commercial 
relations,* 

Jefferson's  example  was  followed  long  after 
his  authority  ceased.  The  imagination  of  the 
pioneer  soon  passed  the  limits  of  the  treaty,  but 
with  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  to  struggle 
for  disputed  re^ons  or  for  regions  clearly 
foreign.  Madison,  from  apparent  necessity, 
took  temporary  control  of  the  Gulf  shores  frotn 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Mobile  and,  in  the  War 
of  1812,  planned  expeditions  for  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  Monro&  for  the  same  reason, 
seized  Amelia  Island  and  Galveston,  finally 
extended  the  American  domains  to  the  Florida 
straits,  and  said  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
might  become  necessary  to  the  internal  tran- 

Siillity  and  prosjKrity  of   the  United  States. 
y  1^0,  the  national  road  and  the  steamboat 


the  Americans  were  preparing  to  make  settle- 
ments on  the  far-away  Columbia.  Monroe, 
in  1822,  discouraged  the  wishes  of  Guatemalans 
and  Cubans  for  annexation.  Jefferson,  altbougb 
opposed  to  annexation  that  would  require  ue 
construction  of  a  navy  to  defend  it,  favored 
the  annexation  of  Cuba.  John  Ouincy  Adams, 
who  in  1820  suggested  the  occupation  of  terri- 
tory in  the  South  seas  and  foresaw  American 
destiny  in  the  West  Indies  (especially  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico),  later  announced  that  he  wai 
inclined  to  seek  no  acquisition  of  non-con- 
tiguous territory.  His  efforts  in  1825  to 
purchase  Texas  which  had  been  given  up  io 
1819  were  followed  by  the  premature  Fredonian 
republic  of  1826  wluch  foreshadowed  the  later 
stru^le  for  Texan  independence.  Jackson  con- 
tinued the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
Texas,  and  also  wished  to  acquire  territory  that 
would  include  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  on 
the  Pacific,  but  he  expressed  no  de«re  for 
insular  possessions.  In  his  administration,  the 
natural  course  of  events  was  preparing  for 
expansion  along  the  Gulf  toward  the  Rio 
Grande;  and  in  1837-^  dtizens  along  the  north- 
em  frontier  were  ready  to  aid  the  movement 
for  Catiadian  independence  as  a  step  toward 
annexation.  In  1843,  Oregon  through  an 
organiiation  for  the  protection  against  wolvea 
established  a  provisional  government  in  prepa- 
ration for  American  occupation.  In  1844, 
American  consuls  in  California  were  planning 
for  American  occupation  to  prevent  supposed 
European  designs  for  annexation.  In  1845, 
after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  opportunity 
to  meet  American  needs  on  the  Pacific  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Texan  boundary  dispute,  which 
enabled  Potk  to  acouire  a  vast  territory  abutting 
on  the  Pacific,  and  thereby  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  making  the  United  States  a  great 
railw^  nation  and  an  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of 
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the  Pacific.  American  extension  to  California, 
increasing  American  interest  in  the  Pacific  ana 
resulting  in  negotiation)  for  isthmian  transit 
routes  across  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
stimulated  agitation  and  negotiations  for  terri' 
tory  or  protectorates  both  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
the  Caribbean-Gulf  region.  In  the  twelve-year 
period  of  pro-slavery  land  hunger  which  fol- 
lowed, there  were  plans  for  acquisitions  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico.  Many  prominent 
men  advocated  the  acquisition  of  isthmian  and 
insular  possessions,  urging  that  the  United 
States  should  hold  the  gate  to  the  Pacific  and 
the  key  which  controlled  it.  They  opi>osed  the 
Clayton- Bui wer  treaty  because  it  restricted  the 
rif^t  of  occupying  territory  which  might  become 
necessary  for  the  security  of  communications. 
Cuba,  especially,  standing  warden  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  having  the  institution  of  slavery 
which  the  South  wished  to  see  continued,  and 
a  system  of  commercial  restrictions  and  arbi- 
trary government  which  manjr  others  desired 
to   see  ended,   became   an   object   of    anxious 


for  the  purchase  of  Cuba  failet^  and  Fillmore 
considered  tlut  its  incorporation  wonld  be 
perilous,  but  plans  for  its  acquisition  continued 
to  be  urged.  Young  America,  intoxicated  with 
the  process  of  a  hundred  years,  and  suffering 
from  flights  of  oratory,  joined  hands  with  the 
slavery  extensionists  to  preach  from  the  text 
of  "manifest  destiny.*  Every  addition  to  the 
territory  of  the  American  Union  had  given 
homes  to  European  destitution  and  extended 
representative  government,  and  it  was  now 
boldly  proclaimed  by  Southern  leaders  that  the 
American  nation  was  not  to  be  circumscribed 
by  narrow  isthmuses  and  gulf  streams.  The 
feature  which  characteriied  the  foreign  policy 
of  Pierce,  and  especially  that  of  Buchanan,  was 
the  aim  to  achieve  the  long-desired  result  of 
securing  control  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Americaniiatior  of  the  region  thereabouts. 
In  1856  Senator  Betl  of  Tennessee  said  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  had  become  a  doctrine  of 
prc^ressive  absorption,  annexation  and  con- 
quest of  Spanish  America.  The  Pierce  admin- 
istration contemplated  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  opened  negotiations  for  the 

Krdu.se  of  Cuba,  and^  while  Walker  was  fill- 
stering  in  lower  California,  sent  Gadsden  to 
secure  a  large  slice  across  Mexico  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  occanj  but  secured  only  the 
Mexican  territory  along  the  Gila  River.  In 
1856,  after  a  riot  at  Panama,  the  Pierce  ad- 
ministration, in  order  to  protect  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  property  on  the  isthmus, 
mnsnccessfully  attempted  to  obtain  (by  treaty) 
from  New  Granada  a  belt  of  land  20  miles  wide 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  certain  islands  in  the 
harbors  at  each  terminal  for  naral  stations. 
Seward  said  it  was  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
United  States  much  longer  could  avoid  the 
expansion  which  had  not  only  brought  the 
Antilles  under  American  surveillance,  but  also 
had  brought  the  United  States  to  confront 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia.  The  need  of 
coaling  stations  in  the  Pacific,  and  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  had  been  urged,  especially  since 
the  rapid  growth  of  California.  Commodore 
Perry  and  the  American  Minister  to  China 
recommended  the  establishment  of  colonies  In 
tiie  Pacific  at  die  gates  of  China  and  Japan. 


When  Buchanan  stefqwd  into  the  shoes  of 
Pierce  he  announced  expansion  to  be  the  future 
policy  of  the  country.  He  continued  to  press 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  Cuba;  suggested 
intervention  in  helpless,  bleeding  Mexico,  where 
he  hoped  to  secure  additional  territory  or  to 
establish  a  protectorule ;  recommended  the  oc- 
cupation of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua;  proposed 
to  send  land  and  naval  forces  to  Central 
America  in  order  to  protect  the  transit  route; 
threatened  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  was  favorably 
disposed  to  the  annexation  of  Alaska. 

The  Civil  War,  inauguratin|[  changes  of 
policy  and  resulting  in  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
ended  the  agitation  for  the  extension  of  do- 


Lincoln  administration  found  little, time  for  a 
policy  of  acquisition,  although  it  contemplated 
aci^uisition  of  tropical  territory  for  the  coloni- 
zaUon  of  free  negroes,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
lower  California  from  fallit^  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates,  was  willing  to  buy  or  take 
it  as  a  pledge  for  a  loan  to  Mexico  to  meet 
foreign  obligations  which  endangered  foreign 
intervention.  While  warninfE  Spain  against 
intervention  in  Spanish  America,  and  assuring 
her  that  her  ri^ts  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
were  respected  by  the  United  States,  Secretary 
Seward  significantlv  added  that  Cuba  must 
not  be  usM  as  a  base  against  the  American 
Union.  Later  in  the  war  (1664),  iriien  Spain 
feared  American  designs  on  Samana,  he  said 
the  United  States  alreac^  had  enough  terri- 
tory. At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  MaximiLan 
slept  and  the  Fenians  blustered,  the  American 
government,  in  spite  of  various  predictions  and 
certain  tendencies,  showed  no  disposition  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  natural  forces 
by  embarking  upon  a  policy  of  coni^uest.  En- 
couraged by  friendly  inviting  conditions  in  the 
Red  River  region  and  in  British  Columbia 
and  tnstigatea  by  the  desire  to  compel 
England  to  pay  lane  dam^%s  for  injuncs 
resulting  from  Confederate  cruisers  bmlt  in 
En^ish  waters,  many  favored  annexation  of 
British  America;  but  the  American  govern- 
ment under  President  Grant  refused  to 
adopt  the  'flag- withdrawal*  policy.  The  pur- 
chase of  non-contiguous  distant  Alaska,  how- 
ever, was  regarded,  not  only  as  a  friertdly  part 
of  a  general  policy  to  extinguish  European 
colonial  connection  in  America,  but  especially 
as  a  step  toward  the  annexation  of  Canada  and 
other  territory.  In  the  same  year  a  represen- 
tative of  the  American  navy  formally  took 
possession  of  the  Midway  Islands  in  die  Pacific 
The  public  mind  was  at  the  time  too  mnch  ab- 
sorbed in  domestic  questions  to  consider  addi- 
tional annexations.  A  treaty  of  1867  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  was  never 
ratified  by  the  American  Senate;  and  another 
of  1869-70  for  the  purchase  of  San  Domingo, 
partly  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  race 
problem,  failed  of  ratification  in  the  Senate. 
During  the  Cuban  insurrection  of  1868-78  the 
American  government  in  order  to  secure  peace 
was  ready  to  guarantee  a  payment  by  the 
Cubans  to  Spain  for  their  independence,  bnt 
several  times  disclaimed  any  desire  for  die 
island. 
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In  1873,  when  events  in  Hawaii  threatened 
to  precipitate  the  consideration  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  its  annexation.  Secretary  Fish,  while 
reRecting  upon  the  possible  necessity  of  future 
expansion  into  midocean,  said  the  acquisition 
of  territory  beyond  the  sea  met  the  opposition 
of  discreet  and  influential  leaden  and  could  not 
be  adopted  without  grave  deliberation.  In  1874, 
after  considering:  the  question  of  assuming 
control  of  the  Samoan  Islands  as  a  protectorate, 
he  doubted  whether  their  position  and  import- 
ance "would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people 
tiiat  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States  is  essential  to  our  safety  and  prosperity* 
and  did  not  see  the  expedient  of  originating 
a  measure  *adverse  to  the  usual  tradition  of  the 
government.*  Evarts  in  1877  refused  to  accept 
a  protectorate  over  islands  so  far  distant, 
Blune  in  1881  and  Fretinghuysen  in  1883  said 
that  the  American  policy  tended  to  avoid  pos- 
sessions disconnect^  with  this  continent  —  but 
they  felt  that  die  deslinjr  of  Hawaii  tike  that 
of  Cuba  was  an  American  question.  Both 
Blaine  and  Bayard,  influenced  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  Pacific  islands  by  European  powers  and 
the  decline  of  native  races,  recognized  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  rights  to  which  the 
United  States  had  become  entitled  in  the  few 
unappropriated  islands  which  were  under  inde- 

rdent  and  autonomous  native  governments. 
1885  Bayard  informed  Germany  that  the 
recorded  disinclinations  of  the  United  States 
to  accept  the  voluntary  offers  of  other  powers 
to  place  themselves  tinder  American  sovereignty 
ana  protection  showed  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment had  no  idea  of  acquiring  control  ofthe 
Carolines,  but  in  1886  he  added  that  the  United 
States  had  an  equal  right  with  Germany  to 
assert  a  claim  of  possession  to  Pacific  islands. 
The  inevitable  incorporation  of  Hawaii  was 
only  delayed  by  the  refusal  of  Geveland  to 
accept  the  results  of  the  revolution  of  1893. 
The  tendency  to  favor  the  acquisition  of  distant 
islands  for  protection  of  American  interests 
was  shown  1^  die  annexation  of  Hawaii  as  a 
naval  base  by  joint  resolution  in  1898,  and  was 
increased  as  an  inevitable  consetjuence  of  the 
dismemberment  of  Spanish  dominions  ty  the 
War  of  1898,  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
American  government,  desiring  to  avoid  occa- 
sion for  future  collisions  with  Spain,  and  to 
secure  naval  and  cable  stations  and  provide 
for  commercial  interests,  demanded  and  ob- 
tained Porto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  secured  the  independence  of  Cuba 
which  became  practically  an  American  pro- 
tectorate. 

The  recent  acquisitions  in  the  Padfic  are 
the  logical  development  of  the  old-time  policy 
of  steady  expansion  of  American  interests  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  although  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines  the  government 
has  taken  a  larger  step  than  heretofore. 

As  the  result  of  the  change  to  steam  power 
for  war  vessels,  the  United  States  still  needs 
coaling  stations  in  the  southern  oceans  and  in 
various  parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe, 

The  successful  object-lesson  of  American 
regeneration  in  Porto  Rico  and  of  American 
responsibilities  in  Cuba  and  Panama  —  and 
more  recently  in  San  Doming,  Nicara^a 
and  Haiti — may  result  in  additional  acquisi- 
tions in  the  West  Indies;  but  American  policy 
in  the  entire  Caribbean  region  is  to  guide  the 


weaker    states    and    not    to    extinguish    their 
nationality. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
in  1917  was  largely  the  result  of  earlier  negotia- 
tions begun  to  prevent  danger  of  transfer  to 
Gerrnany,  which  has  for  years  been  devising  a 
means  to  secure  coaling  stations  and  harbors  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  in  1902  influenced  the 
Dani^  Landsthing  to  reject  an  American- 
Danish  treaty  tor  the  projected  purchase  of  the 
islands. 

In  1912-14  conditions  in  Mexico  furnished 
another  of  the  traditional  opportunities  for 
American  expansion,  and  a  bill  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  northern  Mexico  was  introduced.  In 
March  1914,  intervention  was  urged  to  prevent 
German  intervention ;  but  other  methods  for 
pacification  were  adopted.  President  Wilson 
asserted  that  the  United  States  will  never  again 
seek  one  foot  of  territory  Ity  conquest. 

Jaues  M.  Callahan, 
Professor   of   History    and   Political   Science, 
IV est  Virginia  University. 

AMERICAN  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 
See  Farm  Macuinery. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
CATHOLIC  SOCIETIES,  The.  Founded 
in  Qncinaati,  Ohio,  10  Dec,  1901,  The  Federa- 
tion is  an  organiiation  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
their  civil,  social  and  religious  interests.  It  is 
not  a  political  organization,  and  does  not  con- 
trol the  political  afiiliation  of  its  members;  tt 
asks  no  favors  or  privileges,  but  openly  pro- 
claims what  is  just  and  fair.  It  aims  at  the 
tion  of  sound  public  opinion  on  all  impor- 
topi(s  of  the  day;  it  stands  for  the  Chris- 
life  of  the  nation  itself;  for  the  proper 
observance  of  Sunday;  (or  the  Chrisdan  edu- 
cation of  youth ;  for  the  stamping  out  of 
immorahty;  for  the  sanctity  and  perpetuity  of 
Chrisdan  marriage:  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
Christian  home.  It  asserts  the  necessity  of 
Christian  principles  in  social  and  public  lif^ 
in  the  state,  in  business,  in  all  financial  ana 
industrial  relations.  It  combats  all  errors 
which  are  in  opposition  to  Qiristianity  and 
threaten  to  undermine  the  very  foundation  of 
human  society.  It  is  willing  to  co-operate  with 
all  loyal  citizens  and  with  all  civil  and  social 
energies  which  work  for  truth  and  virtue.  It 
exposes  falsehood  and  injustice,  whether  in 
misrepresentation  of  history,  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  The  aims  of  the  Federation, 
therefore,  are  both  religious  and  patriotic  Its 
membership  is  composed  of  the  leading  Catholic 
national  or^nizatlons,  of  county  and  State 
federations,  Catholic  institutions  and  indi- 
vidual societies  and  parishes,  with  an  spproxi- 
mate  membership  of  3,000,000.  The  organiza- 
tion has  the  endorsement .  of  the  American 
Hierarchy  and  of  the  Pope,  The  advisory 
board  is  headed  by  Cardinal  Gibltons,  Cardinal 
Farley  and  Cardinal  O'Connetl. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LA- 
BOR, a  federation  of  trade-unions  of  the 
United  States,  Canada.  Porlo  Rico  and  Pan- 
ama, in  whicli  the  rights  of  constituent  units 
are  preserved  intact.  As  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, all  powers  not  expressly  granted  in 
the  written  constitution  are  reserved  to  the 
subordinate  bodies,  iMit  still  further,  as  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  it  has  not  power  of 
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compuhion  (eiceijt  to  suspend  or  expel  a 
union)  and  any  union  can  override  its  decision 
as  far  as  its  own  action  goes.  To  this  is  due 
its  steady  growth  and  harmony.  What  every 
union  fears  most  of  all  is  being  controlled  in 
matters  pertaining  to  its  own  trade  by  persons 
outside  that  trade. 

The  Federation  originated  in  1881.  Us  pred- 
ecessors had  been  the  National  Labor  Union 
(1866-72),  which  ended  its  career  by  entering 
politics  and  notninating  a  candidate  (David 
Davis)  for  the  Presidency,  and  a  number  of 
sectional  orders,  of  which  the  Knights  of  Labor 
was  the  chief  (1869).  The  latter  were  gener- 
ally hostile  to  trades- unions,  holding  them  based 
on  'false  and  selfish  principles  of  temporary 
advantage,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  general  in- 
terests* of  labor  and  the  Knights  attempted  to 
break  down  trade  barriers  in  workmen's  action 
by  oi^anizing  local  assemblies  of  miscellaneous 
laborers.  Tfus  antagonized  those  who  believed 
that  only  members  of  a  given  craft  trade  or 
industry  had  a  right  or  the  proper  knowledge 
to  direct  its  action ;  and  on  2  Aug.  1881,  repre- 
sentatives from  trade-unions,  the  Amalgamated 
Labor  Union  (a  split  from  the  Knights  of 
Labor)  and  the  l&iighls  of  Industry,  both 
secret  orders,  held  a  conference  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  ostensibly  to  establish  a  national  labor 
congress,  but  in  reality  {as  slated)  to  form  a 
new  order  to  supplant  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
This  was  defeated,  and  the  conference  issued  a 
call  for  a  convention  at  Pittsburg  in  Novem- 
ber where  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  constituted.  On  8  Dec.  18B6,  this 
fused  with  a  separate  trade-union  conference 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  and  in  1889  acknowledged  the 
continuity  of  existence  by  dating  the  proceed- 
ings to  1881.  Its  membership  is  of  local  unions 
central  unions  of  cities.  State  federation, 
national  and  international  trade-unions.  As  a 
local  union  may  thus  belong  to  three  different 
superior  bodies,  with  a  possible  conflict  of  juris- 
dictions, the  Federation  takes  charge  of  these 
mutual  relations.  It  recognized  the  national 
and  international  unions  as  having  supreme 
jurisdiction,  but  it  approves  and  ur^s  State 
and  central  bodies  as  nelpers  in  gaining  com- 

These  objects,  as  stated  in  its  constitution, 
are:  (1)  *The  encouragement  and  formation 
of  local  trades  and  labor  unions,  and  the  closer 
federation  and  combination  of  such  bodies,  to 
secure  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
masses.*  (2)  *The  establishment  of  national 
and  international  trade-unions,  based  upon  a 
strict  recognition  of  the  antonomy  of  each 
trade,*  etc.  (3)  "An  American  Federation  of 
all  national  and  international  trade-unions,  to 
aid  and  assist  each  other,"  and  *the  sale  of 
union-label  goods,  and  to  secure  national  legis- 
lation in  the  interest  of  the  working  people, 
and  influence  public  opinion  by  peaceful  and 
legal   methods  in   favor  of   organized  labor.* 

i4)  "To  aid  and  encourage  the  labor  press  of 
imerica.* 
Its  executive  orgraniiation  at  first  was  a  sec- 
retary and  legislative  committee,  and  il  an- 
nounced that  it  would  have  no  salaried  officials; 
but  for  efficient  working  it  has  been  compelled 
to  modify  this  rule.  It  nas  a  salaried  president 
and  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  eight  vice-presi- 


dents, who  together  form  the  executive  council, 
which  meets  quarterly.  The  president  for  many 
years  has  been  Samuel  (}ompers  (q.v.) 

The  funds  are  derived  ftooi  a  per  capita  tax 
in  1918  of  lOj^  cents  per  year  from  each  mem- 
ber of  an  affiliated  trade-union,  15  cents  per 
month  from  each  member  of  a  directly  afiU- 
iated  local  union,  and  $10  each  from  central 
unions  and  State  federations.  Until  1887  it 
could  not  grant  money  in  aid  of  strikes;  but 
in  that  year  a  revised  constitution  gave  the 
executive  council  the  right  to  call  on  the  unions 
for  financial  aid  to  such  strikes  as  it  approved. 
This  voluntary  aid  was  insufficient,  and  in  1889 
another  amendment  permitted  it  to  levy  a  com- 

Eulsoiy  tax  of  one  cent  a  week  on  each  mem- 
er  of  an  affiliated  union,  for  not  over  10 
weeks  in  any  year,  in  aid  of  strikes  or  lockouts. 
The  policy  of  the  Federation  is  fixed  in  open 
conventions  held  in  a  different  city  each  year. 
For  years  these  conventions  were  held  in  No- 
vember. The  1917  convention  changed  the 
time  to  the  second  Monday  of  June.  The 
affiliated  organizations  are  entitled  to  but 
one  delegate  until  their  membership  reaches 
4,000,  two  delegates  up  to  8,000,  three 
delegates  up  to  \6fK0,  four  delegates  up 
to  32,000.  five  delegates  up  to  64,000  and  so 
on.  But  delegates  from  organizations,  either 
national,  international  or  local  unions,  arc  en- 
titled to  cast  one  vote  for  every  100  members 
they  represent.  Thus  the  number  of  delegates 
is  kept  within  such  limits  so  that  the  conven- 
tions shall  be  really  legislative  t>odies,  and  yet 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  democracy;  is  main- 
tained so  that  uie  delegates  have  voting  power 
in  proportion  to  the  numerical  strength  of  their 
respective  constituencies. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  confines 
its  membership  to  wage  workers,  men  and 
women,  sldlled  and  unskilled,  not  admitting 
even  farmers  who  are  employers  of  labor  on 
their  farms.  The  Federation  realized  that  the 
organization  of  each  trade  in  its  particular. 
union  and  the  affiliation  of  all  unions  in  a  com- 
prehensive federation  was  sure  to  stren^en 
each  and  bring  advantage  to  all.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  confounded  all  distinctions  and  po- 
tentially overruled  each  trade  by  the  vote  of 
outsiders.  By  recognizing  the  common-sense 
principle  that  each  interest  can  manage  its  own 
affairs  best,  the  Federation  has  grown,  till,  for 
the  year  ending  30  Sept.  1917,  it  has  in  afhlia- 
lion  national  and  international  unions.  111 ; 
State  federations.  45 ;  central  unions,  762 ;  local 
unions,  26,761 ;  five  de^arlments  and  441  local 
department  councils.  The  total  membership  of 
unions  for  September  1917,  2,371,434.  It  does 
not  contain  all  the  trade-unions,  a  few  are  still 
remaining  outside,  as  the  great  railroad  federa- 
tion of  four  unions;  but  it  contains  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  (its  largest  body), 
the     Intemaiional     Typographical     Uni' 


Union,  etc. 

Its  activity  in  securing  favorable  and  defeat- 
iitg  unfavorable  legislation  for  laborers  has 
been  very  great  and  very  successful.  These 
are  loo  many  to  detail ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
its  first  convention  of  18S1  demanded  a  national 
eight-hour  day  for  government  employees  and 
exclusion  of  Chinese  and  caotTact  laborers;  and 
all  these  have  been  enacted  iotojaw.    It  also 
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secured  the  establishment  t^  law  of  Labor  Day. 
Since  then  it  has  steadily  favored  shorter  hours, 
non-employment  of  children,  better  samtary 
conditions,  regulation  of  convict  employmeni 
abolition  of  'government  by  injunction,*  etc 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  during 
the  first  part  of  its  history  followed  the  political 
policy  of  recommending  to  the  members  of  its 
affiliated  organisations  the  independent  use  of 
the  ballot.  This  policy  was  pursued  unii!  1905 
when  the  Federation  inaugurated  an  active 
non-partisan  political  policy  of  rewardii^  their 
friends  and  voting  against  their  enemies.  It 
was  felt  necessary  to  make  this  change  of  policy 
because  of  the  urgent  need  of  remedial  1^^- 
lation.  Abuse  of  the  injunctive  process  and 
the  perversion  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law 
to  apply  to  associations  of  wage-earners  organ- 
ized not  for  profit  constituted  such  a  menace 
to  the  activities  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
organizations  of  workers  that  the  enactment  of 


laws,   regulatiiig  and   limiting   the 
iniunctions  and  snecitically  taking  associations 
of  wage-earners  from  under  the  provisions  of 


t  legislation,  was  imperative. 

In  I90bi  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
drew  up  its  famous  'Labor's  Bill  of  Griev- 
ances,* which  enumerated  laws  demanded  by 
labor  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  working  people. 
This  pohticat  movement  was  given  impetus  by 
legal  proceeding  instituted  against  organised 
wage-earners.  The  two  cases  which  were  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
u  test  cases  were  the  so-called  Hatters'  case 
and  the  'Coatempt'  proceedings  against  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  Vice-President  John  Uitchell 
and  Secretary  Frank  Morrison  of  the  Amcrion 
Federation  of  Labor.  Under  these  contempt 
proceedings  they  were  twice  sentenced  to  12, 
9  and  6  months'  imprisonment  respectively, 
but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  deci^n  of  the  lower  courts  in  both 
x^ses.  In  the  conrsc  of  the  Hatters'  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  sections  1,  3  and  7  applied 
to  associations  of  wape-eamers.  The  contempt 
cases  grew  out  of  injunctions  issued  against 
the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, forbtdding  them  their  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  press.  These  two 
cases  were  considered  flagrant  violations  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  a  free  govenmient  and 
demonstrated  tiie  imperative  necessi^  for  se- 
curing the  remedial  legislation  which  labor 
demanded. 

The  organized  labor  movement  began  a  cam- 
paign to  secure  the  nomination  and  election  of 
representatives,  regardless  of  party,  who  pledged 
themselves  to  the  enactment  of  labor's  legisla- 
tive demands..  As  a  result  of  this  politicarpol- 
icy,  there  came  into  existence  in  Congress  what 
is  known  as  the  Labor  Group,  members  of  which 
hold  trade-union  cards  and  are  affiliated  with 
labor  organizatitms.  This  group  has  gradually 
increased  in  size  until  in  the  65th  Congress 
there  are  now  belonging  to  it  one  senator  and 
16  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  a  result  of  this  political  activity,  labor's 
fundamental  demands  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  In  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Clayton 
Anti-trust  Act,  which  became  a  law  15  Oct. 
1914,   section  6  of  this  act  contains  the  most 


important  legislative  statement  ever  enacted 
into  law,  namely,  'the  labor  power  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  com- 
merce.* According  to  this  declaration,  associa- 
tions of  wage-earners  cannot  be  classified  as 
trusts  and  cannot  be  interpreted  as  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  trust  legislation.  Sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Clayton  Anti-trust  Act  provides 
for  the  limitation  and  regulation  of  the  issuance 
of  writs  of  injunctions  to  conform  to  labor's 
demands.  Another  great  humanitarian  law 
that  has  been  secured  as  a  result  of  this  po- 
litical policy  is  the  Seaman's  Act,  which  brings 
freedom  to  a  group  of  America's  workers  that 
could   be  imprisoned   for   failure   to   perform 

In  18S4,  the  American  Federation  of  L^bor 
succeeded  in  securing  the  enactment  of  a  law 
establishing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor.  Af- 
ter continued  effort  in  1913,  a  law  was  enacted 
which  created  the  Federal  Department  of  La- 
bor, with  a  secretary  at  its  head,  who  is  a  tnem> 
ber  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  There  was 
appointed,  as  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor. 
William  B.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  former  secre- 
tary of  that  organization.  This  enables  the 
workers  of  America  to  have  representation  in 
the  councils  of  state  at  the  time  when  plans 
and  policies  are  in  a  formative  state.  Another 
law  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

In  addition,  many  other  humanitarian  laws 
have  been  secured,  such  as  the  amended  and  im- 
proved ei^t-bour  law  for  employees  on  govern- 
ment work,  Workingraen's  Csmpensation  Act 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
which  have  made  possible  better  conditions  of 
work,  greater  safely  for  life  and  health  of  the 
workers  of  Amenca.  However  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  been  that  the  economic  power  of  the 
workers  is  fundamental,  that  power  is  derived 
from  the  creaJive  labor  power  of  the  workers 
who  render  service  in  industry  and  commerce 
and  that  all  other  power  is  derived  from  their 
economic  power.  "The  economic  demand  whidi 
the  trade-union  movement  holds  to  be  funda- 
mental is  the  shorter  workday  or  the  present 
demand  for  the  eight-hour  day.  The  shorter 
workday  protects  workers  from  physical  ex- 
haustion and  gives  them  opportunities  for  res^ 
for  improvement  of  their  own  abilities  and  for 
social  contact  with  their  fellows.  The  shorter 
workday  makes  of  the  workers  different  biunan 
beings.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  higher 
wages  for  the  worker  who,  as  a  result  of  the 
shorter  workday,  is  a  better  and  more  pro* 
ductive  worker  than  the  one  who  labors  long  . 

The  trade-union  movement  has  held  that 
personal  relations  in  private  industries  must  be 
determined  by  the  wage-earners  themselves 
through  their  economic  organisations.  A  dis- 
tinction is  observed  between  employees  in  pri- 
vate industry  and  employees  in  the  govemmenL 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  holds  that 
the  economic  oivanizati<H]s  are  the  instru- 
mentalities dirough  which  workers  in  private 
industries  nmst  work  out  their  salvation  but 
that  industrial  rdadons  for  government  em- 
ployees must,  of  courae,  be  regulated  to  soine 
extent  through  IcgislMion.    However,  even  tbo 
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probtem  of  securing  the  welfare  of  workeni 
in  government  employnteni  depends  upon  the 
power  of  the  economic  organizations  of  the 
workers  —  not  only  those  in  government  em- 
ployment but   those  of   the  whoie  country. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  consist- 
ently stood  for  internationalism  and  peace  be- 
tween nations.  It  has  opposed  militarism  in  all 
its  phases.  The  Seattle  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  approved  a 
proposition  for  a  Naval  Holiday  during  which 
period  of  time  all  nations  should  cease  con- 
structing war  vessels.  Although  working  for 
peace  and  hoping  for  peace,  the  Federation 
understood  fully  the  meaning  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  European  War.  The  Federa- 
tion realised  that  ideals  of  international  peace 
had  not  been  properly  supported  by  provisions 
for  constructive  agencies.  This  problem  was 
considered  at  several  conventions  held  in  1914 
in  Philadelphia,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 

Jroviding  for  the  holding  of  a  labor  peace  con- 
erence  at  the  same  time  and  place  that  the 
world  peace  congress  should  be  held  after  the 
war.  The  labor  organiiations  of  all  countries 
were  urged  to  approve  this  idea  and  to  make 
provisions  for  sending  representatives.  This 
plan  was  rcafRtmed  by  the  San  Francisco  191S 
Qmveniion.  The  Baltimore  1916  Convention 
adopted  an  additional  provision  that  the  or- 
ganized labor  movements  of  all  countries 
should  urge  upon  their  governments  the  jus- 
tice of  appointing  workers  among  their  na- 
tional delegations  of  plenipotentiaries  which 
would  constitute  the  peace  congress.  This 
proposal,  together  with  die  proposed  labor 
conference,  was  again  reaffirmed  by  the  Buf- 
falo 1917  Convention  of  the  American  Fedcr^ 
ation  of  Labor. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
closely  in  touch  with  those  directing  and  con- 
cerned in  the  European  War  and  understood 
that  in  the  last  analysis  the  war  was  labor's 
war  and  the  fighting  elements  in  the  war  were 
soldiers,  sailors  and  vrorkers.  Thus,  the  es- 
sential thing  for  winning  the  war  was  to  or* 
gsnize  production.  Workers  performed  an 
essential  part  in  piYiduction  and  therefore  de- 
manded that  they  have  a  voice  in  determining 
conditions  under  which  production  shall  be 
carried  on. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  institutions  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom the  world  over  were  involved  and  that 
therefore  the  United  States  could  not  avoid 
becoming  an  active  member  of  the  Allies 
fighting  against  militarism  and  despotism,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organized  labor  movement 
of  this  country  met  in  Washin^on  on  12 
March  1917  and  adopted  a  declaration  entitled, 
'American  Labor's  Position  in  Peace  and  in 
War.»  That  declaration  dearly  sets  forth  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  workers  to  a  free 
republic,  and  made  clear  the  loyalty  of  labor 
and  its  determination  to  render  service  to  the 
republic  in  the  time  of  iteril.  It  also  set  forth 
the  conditions  under  which  labor  could  render 
service  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
prindi^es  of  freedom  for  all.  Workers,  as 
representatives  of  labor,  have  been  appointed 
to  several  important  governmental  committees 
and  agendex  dealing  widi  war  proMetns.  Hie 
president  of  the  American   Federation  of  La- 


bor, Samuel  Gompers,  was  appointed  by  Preu- 
dent  Wilson  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Conunisuon  to  the  Council  of  National   De- 

In  order  to  facilitate  war  production  and 
avert  situations  that  might  interfere  with  con- 
tinuous work,  representatives  of  the  organized 
labor  movement  have  entered  into  working 
agreements  with  the  government  to  secure  this 
end  The  most  important  of  these  agreements 
were  the  agreement  between  the  Seamen's 
organization  and  the  Shipping  Board ;  agree- 
ment between  Samuel  Gcunpers  and  Newton 
D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  providing  for  the 
union  scale  and  liours  in  cantonment  construc- 
tion. This  agreement  was  later  approved  for 
construction  woik  in  the  Navy  Department 
and  extended  to  include  repairs  and  the  build- 
ing of  warehouses.  An  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  representatives  of  labor  or^ni- 
zations  concerned  and  the  Ship  Building  Fjner- 
gency  Fleet  Construction  Corporation  covering 
the  construction  of  ships.  The  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Shipping  Board  under 
which  all  disputes  involving  their  members 
should  be  settled  by  a  labor  adjustment  board, 
and  wfiich  also  provided  for  union  hours  and 
wa^es.  The  United  Leather  Workers'  Inter- 
national Union  entered  into  an  agreement 
coverit^  war  production  with  various  em- 
ployers and  the  War  Department 

The  organized  labor  movement  aims  to  ex- 
tend the  number  and  the  afiplication  of  agree- 
ments covering  war  work  m  order  that  diere 
may  be  established  agencies  for  dealing  with 
industrial  difficulties  as  they  arise,  and  thus 
prevent' industrial  struggle.  It  has  also  main- 
tained the  democratic  principle  that  the  work- 
er* ought  to  be  represented  on  all  war  boards 
and  aeendes  that  doat  with  matters  concerning 
the  life  and  the  work  of  wage  earners. 

The  Federation  has  taken  an  important 
part  in  international  affairs  and  has  steadfastly 
opposed  international  conferences  of  working 
men  in  which  there  were  to  be  representatives 
of  labor  moresnents  of  enemy  countries.  How- 
ever, it  has  advocated  the  holding  of  a  world 
labor  congress  at  the  dose  of  the  war  at  the 
same  time  and  place  where  the  international 
peace  congress  snail  be  hdd. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  address  the  Buffalo 
(1917)  Convention  of  the  Federation.  His 
address  to  that  convention  may  be  found  io  the 
printed  Proceedings,  and  also  in  the  American 
Ftderationitt  for  January  1918. 

The  Convention  adopted  the  following 
dedaration  as  Labor's  peace  program : 

1.  The  combination  of  the  free  peop1«  □{  the  mxld  in 
a  coTvntnt  for  gentcne  frnd  pracrtici]  co-cperfttion  to  tecorf 
jbiticc  (Oil  therefore  peu»  in  relatiou  betweou  nmtiaai- 

2.  OoTBTPiiicoti  derive  tbjjr  jiut  pomi  &oid  the  ODneent 
of  the  flovemed. 

}.  No  politiaBl  or  nconnniic  rcatrinioRi  meant  to  benefit 
eonie  nfttuni  and  to  citpple  or  embBrrtfi  othon. 

4.  iia  indemnities  or  TcprisAli  bued  upvi  vindictiva 
purposea  or  delltwrate  d»ire  to  injure,  but  to  right  manife^ 


5.  No  lerritoria!  (iiiiiBei  or  »d™tin*nt  at  pow*r  excmt 
urtbaranca  oi  the  wsliare  of  the  peoplaa  asected  and  in 
httuKZ  dI  irarld  peace. 

•-  basic  ivincintea,  vhich  are  baaed 
r  Preaident  al  lha«  Unltsd  Sutta, 


upon  declarationa 
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»  •hnuld  ha  iocoiporatcd  in  tha  tnnty  thjit  ihiUl  o 


a  of  vJUl : 

1.  No  article  or  commodily  b „ 

IB  JntcmfttioiuJ  comvierce  in  tha  productkm  of  which  chUdran 
imdK  tha  agt  of  16  h&ve  beni  tmploved 


The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1887 
published  an  official  ioumal  called  the  Union 
Advocate,  In  1894  it  besan  the  publication  of 
a  monthly  magazine,  The  American  Federa- 
lionist.  In  1911  the  Federation  liegan  issuing  a 
weekly  news  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  labor  press  lliroughDut  tne  country.  A 
number  of  ofEdal  pamphlets  and  publications 
can  be  had  from  headquarters.  Consult  Aid- 
rich,  'American  Federation  of  Labor'  (Vol. 
Ill  of  'Economic  Studies'  1898)  ;  Gompers, 
'The  Labor  Movement  and  Others';  McGuire, 
'The  American  Federation  of  Labor' ;  and 
annual  reports  of  the  Federation.  . 

Sauijel  Gomfeks, 

President  Atnericatt  Federation  of  Labor. 
AHERICAH     FLAG.      See     Fuc,    the 

AllEBICAN. 


AHERICAH  FOLK-LORE   SOCIETY, 

an  association  founded  in  1888  for  the  study  of 
folk-lore  in  sreneral  and  in  particular  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  the  folk-lore  of 
North  America.  It  has  helped  largelj^  to  lift 
follc-lore  studies  out  of  the  mere  antiquarian 
stage  and  to  make  them  a  valuable  auxiliary 
in  anthropological  and  ethnological  investiga- 
tions. Branches  have  been  established  in  Cam- 
bridge, Boston,  Missouri  and  Texas,  and 
flourishing  folk-lore  societies  are  in  existence 


1  Kentucky.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Vii 

E'nia.  There  is  also  a  large  membership- at- 
rge.  The  permanent  secretary  is  Dr.  C.  Pea- 
boc^.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
It  publishes  quarterly  The  Journal  of  American 
Folk-tore. 

AMBRICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIA- 
TION, an  organization  formed  in  1682  and 
inconmrated  in  1897,  devoted  to  the  conservBtion 
of  private.  State  and  national  forests  and  to 
public  educatiMi  in  the  knowledge  of  trees,  their 
care  and  development.  It  is  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization for  the  inculcation  and  spread  of 
a  forest  policy  on  a  scale  adequate  for  our 
economic  needs  and  any  person  is  eligible  for 
membership,  it  is  independent  and  has  no  offi- 
cial connection.  The  member^p  which  ex- 
tends to  every  civilized  country  is  about  13,000. 
The  publication  of  the  association  is  called  the 
American  Forestry  Magaaine. 

AMERICAN  FORK,  Utah,  city  of  Utah 
County,  30  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  Oly,  on 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  railroads.  Pop. 
2.797. 

AMERICAN  FURNITURE.  See  Fin- 
nlttjre,  couinial;  furnitube  industry  in 
America. 


AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SO- 
CIETY. See  Geocsuifhical  SoaerY,  The 
America  If. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  See  De- 
mocracy ;  Democratic  Party  ;  FxraxAL  Gov- 
bsnkent;  Government;  Local  Govbrhment; 
State;  State  Governments;  Income  Tax; 
Cities,  Am BRicAN,  Govqnment  dp;  Commis- 
sion F<»M  OF  Government;  Pouticai.  Par- 
ties ;  Refubucan  Party;  Town  and  Town- 
ship Government;  and  the  various  historical 
articles  under  Uniixd  States.  See  also  Ameri- 
can Diplomacy  ;  ARRnxAiiOH ;  Diplomatic 
Relatiohs  with  AusTRM-HutiouY,  China, 
Franoi,  Germany,  Great  fiRiTAtN,  Italy, 
Japan,  Mexico^  North  America,  Russia, 
SotJTB  America  (treated  under  those  various 
countries)  ;  Free  Trabe;  International  Law; 
NEinRALiTv;  Protbctiom;  etc,  etc. 

AMBRICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. A  national  organization  of  inersons 
interested  in  history  and  in  the  promotion  of 
historical  work  and  studies.  It  was  founded  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1884,  by  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative scholars,  and  in  1889  was  incorporated 
t^  act  of  Congress,  its  national  character  being 
emphasized    by    fixing    its    principal    office    '" 


present  membership  of  3,000  is  drawn  from 
every  State  of  the  Union,  from  Canada  and 
South  America,  and  from  13  other  foreign 
countries.  The  meetings  are  held  annually  in 
December  in  cities  so  situated  as  best  to  ac- 
commodate in  turn  the  memtiers  in  different 
parts  of  the  countiy.  The  society  has  exerted 
wide  influence  in  directing  and  stimulating  his- 
torical research,  and  its  publications  and  mono- 
graphs have  covered  a  broad  tield  of  historical 
study.  Important  committees  of  the  society  are 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  and  the 
Public  Archives  Commission;  the  former  is 
concerned  in  the  preparation  of  valuable  manu* 
scripts  for  publication  and  the  latter  in  the 
preservation  of  the  public  records  of  the  various 
States  and  smaller  political  divisions.  The  so- 
ciety publishes  an  annual  report,  usually  in  two 
volumes,  and  appoints  a  board  of  editors  for 
the  American  Historical  Review,  published 
quarterly.  The  society  has  published  five  vol- 
umes of  'Papers,'  atiout  40  volumes  of  Annual 
Reports,  a  series  of  prize  essay;,  two  volumes 
on  'The  Study  of  History  in  Schools'  and  a 
series  of  repnnts  of  'Orisinat  Narratives  of 
American  History'  in  20  volumes.  Membership 
is  obtained  through  election  by  the  executive 
council,  upon  nomination  by  a  member,  or  by 
direct    application. 

AMERICAN  INDIANS.  See  Indians, 
American. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  ARCHI- 


responding  and  88  honorary  members.     It  has 
its  office  in  Washington. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  an  organization 
founded  in  1828  for  the  promotion,  by  exhilti- 
tions  and  fairs,  of  agricultural,  commercial, 
manufacturing  and  artistic  interests  throughout 
the  Union.  It  is  now  divided  into  five  sections: 
The  Farmers'  Qub,  the  Henry  Electrical  So- 
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dety,  the  Horticultural  Section,  the  Photo- 
grapfuc  Section  and  the  Polytechnic  Section.  It 
has  a  scientific  library  of  15,000  volumes. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERS.  This  is  the  national 
oi^nization  representing  the  electrical  en- 
gineering profession.  It  was  founded  in  lfS4. 
Its  objects  are  the  advancement  of  the  theoty 
and  practice  of  electrical  engineering,  and  of 
the  allied  ans  and  sciences,  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  professional  standing  among  its  mem- 
bers  and  the  development  of  the  individual 
enfpneer.  The  institute  has  contributed  largely 
toward  the  remaikable  progress  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  electrical  field  during  the  last  three 
decades,  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  its  members  and  of 
the  entire  engineering  profession.  The  mem- 
bership on  1  May  1916  was  8,212.  The  annual 
dues  are:  Associates,  $10;  members,  $15:  fel- 
lows, ■$20.  Entrance  fees,  $S,  $15  and  $20,  re- 
spectively. All  branches  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing are  represented  in  the  membership.  Meet- 
ings for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
technical  papers  and  other  matters  of  interest 
to  electrical  enpneers  are  held  in  New  York  by 
the  parent  society  from  October  to  May,  and 
also  by  the  86  branch  organiiations  located  in 
the  principal  electrical  centres  of  the  country. 
An  annual  convention  and  additional  special 
conventions,  as  authorized  by  the  board  of 
directors,  are  held  in  different  ^arts  of  the 
country.  The  principal  publications  of  the 
institute  are  the  monthly  Proceedings  and  the 
annual  Transactions.  The  policy  of  co-opera- 
tion with  other  engineering  societies  in  matters 
of  mutual  interest  is  encouraged  by  means  of 
joint  meetings  and  otherwise  as  opportunities 
develop.  Upon  invitation,  the  institute  has 
appointed  representatives  and  committees  from 
time  to  time  to  co-operate  with  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  government,  and  its 
representatives  have  appeared  at  hearings  be- 
fore congressional  ana  other  legislative  bodies 
on  subjects  involving  the  interests  of  the 
engineering  profession.  Briefly,  the  institute 
provides  opportunih  for  and  encourages  com- 
radeship, the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  presen- 
tation, discussion  and  publication  of  papers, 
the  formulation  of  standards  and  codes,  the 
advance  of  ideals,  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit 
of  co-operation,  and  the  inspiration  which  gives 
vision  and  incentive  for  new  efforts  and  greater 
achievements.  Executive  offices  and  library,  33 
W.  39th  Street,  New  York, 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  HOHCE- 
OPATHY,  a  socien  organized  in  1844,  the 
oldest  national  medical  organization  in  the 
United  States.    Membership  about  2,000. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  IN- 
STRUCTION, the  oldest  educational  associa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  organized  in  1830  at 
Boston.  Its  purpose  was  'the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge  in  regard  to  education,*  It  has 
held  annual  meetings  at  each  of  which  prob- 
lems of  vital  interest  were  proposed.  New 
England  supplies  the  largest  proportion  of 
members.  Its  proceedings  include  practically 
all  of  the  names  of  well-known' educators  in 
the  country;  among  them  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, William  E.  Channing,  Samuel  Howe, 
Lowell  Mason,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  JuKa 
Ward  Howe,  etc.     Some  very  important  con- 


tributions to  American  education  were  first 
presented  as  lectures  to  this  institution.  Con- 
sult Barnard,  Henry,  'American  Institute  of 
Instruction'  (in  American  Jourtml  of  Educa- 
tion 18S6,  Vol.  II,  pp.  19-32,  241-55) ;  Smith, 
'Foimders  of  the  Institute*  (in  'Proceedings 
of  American  Institute  of  Instruction,'  1867,  pp. 
213-18)  ;  Winship,  A  E.,  'American  InsUtute 
of  Instruction'    (i"  'd-.  1™6,  pp.  4S7-«). 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MINING 
ENGINEERS,  an  association  of  American 
mining  engineers,  organized  in  1871  and  incor- 
porated in  1905.  Its  membership  in  1916  was 
5,785. 

AMERICAN  IPECAC.     See  Gillen<a. 


_  .,  ..  make  better  known  the  Irish  chapter 
in  American  history.  The  organization  draws 
no  creed  lines  and  is  non- political.  It  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  along 
its  chosen  line  of  work.    The  society  is  national 


gathering  in  New  York  city,  and  publishes 
yearly  a  bound  volume  called  the  'Journal'  of 
the  society.  The  membership  is  about  1,000.  In 
addition  to  the  national  officers,  there  is  a  vice- 
president  for  each  Stale. 

AMERICANISMS,  in  language,  are  words 
or  phrases  peculiar  to  the  English  speech  of  the 
United  States  or  of  British  America.  They  may 
be:  (1)  Forms  ori^nating  in  America;  or  (2) 
forms  that  have  emigrated  from  Britain  and 
that  have  continued  in  use  here  while  they  are 
obsolete  there;  or  (3)  that  have  undergone 
here  an  essential  chan^  of  signification.  Ex- 
amples of  words  originating  here  or  at  least 
first  introduced  here  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
English  language  are  Buncombe,  Caucus,  Ger- 
rymander; of  words  here  in  current  use  but 
now  antiquated  in  England  we  have  Fall  (the 
season).  Wilt  (verb).  Whittle;  and  of  words 
with  changed  signification  we  have  Com 
(maize).  Partridge  (quail  or  ruffed  grouse). 
Store  (in  England  shop).  These  three  proc- 
esses of  new  word  coinage,  or  survival  of 
meanings  in  one  province  of  the  language 
which  in  another  province  have  become  obso- 
lete, and  of  essential  change  of  signification, 
are  inherent  in  all  languages,  and  can  be  traced 
in  a  comparison  of  two  counties  as  clearly  as 
in  two  countries.  Americanism  expresses  the 
character  of  English  speech  in  America :  it 
does  not  imply  any  interiority  of  American 
English  to  British  English;  nor  is  American 
English  subject  to  correction  by  the  laws  that 
British  English  prescribes  for  itself :  American- 
ism and  Briticism  in  speech  are  mutually  on  an 
equal  footing;  unlike  Gallicisms,  Gennanbms 
or  even  Scotticisms,  Americanisms  are  not 
aliens  in  English,  but  natives.  Among  the 
Americanisms  to  be  noted  in  what  follows  are 
many  words  or  phrases  which  belong  to  the 
vocabulary  and  phraseology  of  slang,  and  are 
universally  re^rdcd  as  vulgarisms  and  sole- 
cisms anfl  vicious  growths  of  the  vernacular 
speech  of  America ;  as  such  they  are  ■Ameri- 
canisms,* hut  they  are  no  more  part  of  legiti- 
mate American  speech  than  is  costermongers' 
English  part  of  the  English  lai^uage  of  the 
home  country. 
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In  the  front  rank  of  Americanisms  must  be 
dasted  those  which  are  most  racy  of  the  soil 
and  that  could  not  have  been  evolved  in  any 
social  or  physical  environment  other  than  was 
and  is  presented  in  this  new  world.  The  first 
settlers  had  to  clear  the  boundless  forest  which 
covered  the  land,  and  constantly  to  guard  their 
fives  and  their  possessions  against  the  forays  of 
the  savages :  they  went  always  armed  to  their 
day's  work.  Such  words  and  phrases  as  Going 
on  the  war  path,  Dirapng  up  the  hatchet,  Bury- 
ing the  hatchet.  Scalping,  Tomahawking,  recall 
the  hero-tales  of  American  pioneering;  and 
from  the  same  period  come  Shanty,  Blazing  out, 
Oearing,  Backwoods  fin  Canada,  "the  Bush"). 
Tbey  "took  to  the  woods*  or  "to  the  timber* 
for  refuge  at  the  approach  of  the  redskins  in 
overwhelming  force.  In  the  sparsely  peopled 
settlements  the  necessity  for  nei^borly  help  in 
gathering  in  the  harvest  or  in  erecting  a  log 
cabin  or  in  providing  comforts  for  the  winter 
led  to  the  custom  of  the  Raising-bee  or  Build' 
log-bee,  the  Quilting-bee,  the  Huskin^-bee : 
the  origin  of  the  word  Bee  in  this  sense  is  un- 
known ;  the  custom  itself  survives  iu  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  a  few  years  ago  a  new  sort  of  Bee  — 
the  Spelling-bee  had  great  vc^ue ;  and  that  was 
followed  l^  the  Definition -bee ;  these  'bees* 
met  with  much  popular  favor  in  England.  Log- 
rolling is  another  example  of  co-operation 
among  backwoodsmen,  when  neighbors  associ- 
ate to  collect  each  other's  lop  for  the  winter 
fires.  Logrolling  came  early  into  use  as  a  term 
of  the  art  of  practical  politics  to  signify  the  co- 
operation of  members  of  a  legislative  body  to 
promote  one  another's  schemes.  Literary  Log- 
rolling is  when  authors  combine  to  create  a 
market  for  each  other's  prodnctions  by  mutual 
puffery.  Salt  springs  to  which  the  big  game 
used  to  resort  were  Salt  Licks;  the  spaces  be- 
tween stretches  of  water  over  which  the  pio- 
neers had  to  carry  thdr  canoes  were  Portages. 
As  settlers  began  to  seek  homes  in  the  West  on 
government  lands,  the  distribution  of  the  public 
domain  became  a  business  of  vast  proportions 
and  *a  Land-Office  business*  became  a  superla- 
tive term  of  comparison.  A  Section  of  land  is  a 
Square  miie  or  640  acres;  a  very  usual  subdivi- 
sion is  the  Quarter  section,  160  acres.  In  the 
nearer  West,  as  in  the  East,  bodies  of  land  were 
Parms;  in  the  farther  West,  Ranches;  in  the 
South,  Plantations.  The  verb  to  Deed  is  a  pure 
Americanism :  the  phrase  "To  convev  by  deed* 
was  too  slow.  A  settler  who  acquired  land  from 
the  government  "blazed  out"  his  grant  by  cut- ' 
ting  with  his  axe  marks  on  die  hark  of  trees: 
the  word  is  from  the  French  blaton,  a  terra 
of  heraldry.  A  Lot  of  ground  is  an;^  distinct 
portion  of  land,  and  in  towns  and  cities  is  a 
piece  of  groimd  with  a  definite  frontage, 
usually  25  feet.  The  use  of  the  word  "lot*  in 
the  sense  of  a  parcel  of  land  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts : 
for  this  they  bad  scriptural  authority,  Joshua 
XV.  To  go  Across  lots  is  to  take  the  shortest 
route;  but  to  make  a  Bee  line  toward  a  place 
is  to  haste  to  it  in  a  straight  tine.  Immigrant 
is  an  Americanism,  and  it  is  the  acctirately  fit 
word  to  signify  one  who  comes  to  a  countiy  as 
a  settler.  Tenderfoot,  a  most  expressive  Amer- 
ican slang  word  to  designate  the  newcomer  into 
a  newly  opened  gold  or  silver  mining  district, 
is  current  coin  no  less  in  Apstralia  t^n  in  the 
Rocky  Ifountains.    In  California,  in  the  early 


days,  many  words  came  into  use  and  have  since 
remained  in  general  circulation,  for  example, 
Placer,  Prospectii^,  Diggings,  Pay  Dirt,  Gulch. 
Bonanza  is  of  later  introduction.  Crevasse  is 
a  breach  in  the  embankment  of  a  river;  the 
word  is  of  French  origin  in  the  province  of 
Louisiana  and  specially  denotes  the  effect  of  a 
flood  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Of  like  origin 
is  the  word  used  to  designate  the  embankment 
of  the  Mississippi,  Levee.  The  word  is  also 
used  to  designate  a  river  front  of  towns  situate 
on  other  rivers  in  the  Missis^ppi  Valley  whi^ 
are  naturally  confined  within  their  own  banks. 
In  English  usage  Levee  is  accented  on  the  first 
syllable,  but  in  the  United  States  the  accent 
falls  usually  on  the  last.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
remarked  of  another  American  usage  of  the 
word  Levee  to  signify  an  evening  reception  of 
visitors  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
•the  President's  Levee,*  that  it  is  a  rank  sole- 
cism, and  means  in  effect  a  morning  reception 
in  the  evening.  FresheL  in  obsolete  English 
usage,  means  a  stream  of  fre^  water:  in  dis 
sense  of  an  inundation  it  is  an  Americanism. 
Blizzard,  signifying  a  violent,  blinding  storm 
of  wind,  snow  and  sleet,  is  a  word  of  unascer- 
tained origin.  Prairie  is  as  distinctly  American 
as  Veldt  is  South  African  or  as  Tundra  is  Rus-i 
sian   and   Siberian. 

In  the  vocabularj;  of  politics,  be.sides  Log- 
rolling, already  mentioned,  we  have  Gerryman- 
der, to  make  an  unfair  distinction  of  electoral 
districts  for  party  ends :  this  American  political 
trick  is  called  by  the  English  political  philos- 
opher Jerrymandering;  and -one  of  the  English 
dictionaries  gives  as  an  alternative  spelling  Jer- 
rymander,  wnile  in  Gerrymander  it  makes  the  g 
soft :  thus  pronounced,  the  word  Gerrymander 
is  a  Briticism.  What  for  the  British  is  a  politi- 
cal canvass  is  for  us  a  Campaign,  and  a  Cam- 
paign is  conducted  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
accordance  with  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  real 
war.  The  successful  party  is  the  Victor,  and  to 
him,  under  the  ancient  laws  of  war,  belongs  the 
spoil.  Speaking  from  the  Stump,  Taking  the 
stump,  were  originally  literal  expressions  o£ 
fact  Buncome,  or  Bunkum,  seems  to  be  au- 
dientically  derived  from  the  name  of  a  county 
of  North  Carolina,  whose  representative  id 
Congress,  when  begged  not  to  weary  the  House 
with  his  oratory,  replied  that  though  he  was 
addressing  the  House  he  intended  his  speedl 
for  the  good  people  of  Buncombe.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Caucus  from  Calkers  is  plaus- 
ible. In  1770  the  calkers  and  ropemakers  of 
Boston  held  frequent  meetings  to  denounce  the 
British  government  and  its  local  agents,  and 
those  meetings  were  called  by  the  Tories  Calk- 
ers' meetings.  Tlie  Caucus,  a  preliminary 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
candidate  for  office,  or,  in  case  of  a  legislatire 
body,  to  decide  upon  the  policy  to  be  supported 
by  members  of  a  party  in  the  o^en  sessions,  is 
an  American  invention ;  of  late  it  has  been  in- 
troduced in  England.  Spread-Eagle  oratory 
has  its  name  from  die  extravagant  style  of 
stump  orators  and  lnde|>endence  Day  spouters 
when  they  glorify  the  Bird  of  Freedom.  High- 
fahitin,  a  word  that  cannot  be  traced  to  its 
original  source,  denotes  torgid,  bombastic  ora- 
tory. To  Enthuse  is  unquestionably  an  Ameri- 
canism, and  it  is  base  coin  formed  from  the 
word  enthusiasm,  which,  whether  in  Greek  or 
English,  has    no    corresponding    active    trail- 
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sitive  verb  form.  Of  party  names  and 
ntcknames  may  be  mentioned  Wbig  and 
Tory,  of  the  p re-Revolutionary  era.  Federal 
and  Republican  of  the  period  after  independ- 
ence, then  Whig  ^ain,  and  instead  of  Re- 
inibltcan  either  Democratic  Republican  or 
umply  Democrat,  with  the  niclo^me  (about 
1835)  Locofoco  (given  first  to  a  body  of  radi- 
cals who,  in  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  after  a 
meeting  was  officially  dissolved  and  the  HRhts 
put  out.  produced  locofoco  matches,  rekindled 
the  lights  and  continued  the  meeting:  the  loco- 
foco match,  or  locofoco  cigar  was  introduced 
in  1834,  the  word  meaning  "substitute  for  fire* 
—  in  loco  foci.  It  was  a  cigar  with  friction- 
match  attached).  Other  party  names  and  nick- 
names are  Republican,  Silver-grays,  Copper- 
head, Caipet-baggers,  Lily  Whites.  The  man 
in  any  political  orgamzation  who  possesses  or  is 
believed  to  possess  authority  to  dictate  the 
party's  policies  is  the  Boss.  The  word  is  the 
Dutch  baas  and  is  the  usual  designation  of  an 
employer  or  overseer  of  workmen.  A  few 
years  ago  political  terrorism  in  the  South,  de- 
signed to  bar  to  negroes  access  to  the  polls,  was 
known  as  Bulldoiing,^  a  word  which  cannot  b« 
traced  to  its  origin  with  certainty,  and  which  is 
no  longer  in  use.  Roorback  is  a  false  and  in- 
jurious report  set  afloat  in  the  crisis  of  a  politi- 
cal campaign,  usually  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore the  canvass  is  closed,  so  that  it  may 
have  damaging  effect  before  contradiction  or 
refutation  can  be  made.  The  phrase  "a  good 
enough  Morgan  till  after  election*  recalls  an 
incident  in  the  history  of  New  York  politics, 
William  Morgan,  author  of  a  book  purporting 
to  reveal  secrets  of  Freemasonry,  was  kid- 
napped, and  the  anti-Masonry  party  charged 
the  Freemasons  with  having  murdered  him. 
To  counteract  this  charge,  which  was  credited 
largely  by  public  opinion,  the  Masonic  society, 
or  rather  its  friends  in  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  spread  reports  of  the  finding  of 
the  missing  man ;  whether  true  or  false,  these 
reports  furnished  'a  good  enough  Morgan  till 
after  election.* 

Right,  as  equivalent  to  very,  is  by  some 
writers  classed  among  Americanisms;  but  that 
is  an  error,  though  undoubtedly  the  word  is 
more  commonly  used  in  that  way  here  than 
among  the  English.     In  the  style  Right  Rev- 


phrases  as  Right  sorry,  Right  humble,  and 
writers  of  the  14th  century  the  same  usage  is  to 
be  seen.  But  Right  here,  Right  now.  Right 
away.  Right  oR  are  Americanisms  and  are  not 
found  in  the  colloquial  speech  of  Britain,  In 
British  Ei^lish  of  these  latter  days  Sickness  is 
hardly  used  save  in  the  sense  of  nausea;  but  the 
best  British  authors  do  not  countenance  that 
restriction  of  meaning.  In  the  United  States, 
otttside  the  circles  in  which  the  time  o'  day  b 
given  from  London,  the  words  Sick  and  Sick- 
ness have  the  same  signification  they  have  had 
in  the  general  language  at  least  from  the  14th 
century,  when  mind-sick,  mind-sickness,  were 
current  phrases ;  and  in  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible  sick  and  sickness  have  the  same 
purport  which  they  have  in  the  American  ver- 
nacuter.  Uply,  in  the  sense  of  cross-grained, 
ill-natured,  is  an  Americanism,  though  Ei^Iish 
usage  has  the  nearly  parallel  phrase,  an  ugly 
customer.    An  American  can  ride  in  a  coaai; 


but  an  EttgHshman,  if  he  is  to  lide  at  all,  must 
go  on  'horseback  or  be  borne  on  the  back  of 
(ome  other  animal.  British  restriction  of  the 
meaning  of  Ride  is  inconsbtent  with  the  usage 
of  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  who  make 
Jose]^  for  example,  and  Jehonadab  ride  in 
chanots.  The  garment  which  Americans  style 
Vest  is  better  styled  by  the  EogUsfa  Waistcoat 
Peart,  proDounced,  and  often  written,  Peert, 
meamtif;  lively,  brisk,  sprightly,  without  any 
suggestion  of  sauciness  or  *freshness,*  is  gone 
out  of  use,  at  least  of  literary  use,  in  England; 
it  is  an  Americanism,  but  its  habitat,  so  to 
speak,  is  restricted.  A  special  use  of  Peart  is 
to  signify  the  improved  tone  of  one  who  is 
recovering   from  a  sickness. 

The  place  of  business  at  retail  whicii  in 
England  is  a  Shop  is  in  the  United  States  a 
Store.  Of  late  a  tendency  has  appeared  toward 
adoption  of  the  British  usage  of  these  terms. 
In  regions  unaffected  1^  this  tendency  Shop  b 
still  what  it  was  50  years  ago  in  this  country,  a 
work-place,  and  a  Store  b  a  place  where  goods 
are  kept  in  store  for  sale.  Bnt  even  while 
Shop  and  Store  retained  thetr  cisatlantic  mean- 
ines,  there  were  numerous  phrases  current 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  American  mean- 
ings of  Store  and  Shop  for  example,  Shop- 
worn, Smelling  of  the  shop.  Shoppy,  Sh<^ 
ping.  Shopkeeper,  Shoplifter,  etc  The  grocer  s 
store  or  shop  is  here  called  a  Grocery,  not  so 
in  England;  there  Grocery  signifies  only  the 
wares  sold  by  a  grocer.  Unouestionably  Amer- 
ican is  the  use  of  the  word  Drummer  in  the 
sense  of  one  who  solicits  or  touts  tor  custom. 
The  phrase.  He  struck  oil,  will  probably  sur- 
vive after  all  the  cnl  welb  have  gone  hopelessly 

What  we  call  Baggage  b  by  the  British 
called  luggage,  though  the  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence can  hardly  be  that  we  travel  with  less  im- 
pedimenta than  they.  The  development  of  our 
railway  systems  has  brought  mai^  new  words 
into  the  vernacular,  but  none  more  expressive 
than  the  verb  Telescope. 

The  conversational  speech  of  Americans  at 
one  time  seemed  to  be  seriously  threatened  with 
invasion  by  a  host  of  spurious,  illegitimate 
word-coinages,  especially  of  verbs  made  out  of 
nouns,  as  to  Advantage,  to  Ambition,  and  of 
pompous  verbs  made  out  of  nouns  ending  mostly 
in  -alioUj  as  Oratt  Donate;  but  that  danger 
was  happily  averted.  The  use  of  Transpire  in 
the  sense  of  happen,  occur,  is  of  American 
'origin,  but  the  use  quickly  spread  to  England; 
the  solecism  was  promptly  branded  fay  scholars, 
but  it  still  lives  and  flourishes.  Balance^  in  the 
sense  of  remainder,  is  another  Americanism 
which  has  attained  a  currency  which  it  does  not 
deserve.  Mad,  in  the  sense  of  angry,  is  an 
Americanism  of  the  baser  sort.  To  Wilt,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  •provincialism*  in  Ei^land, 
but  in  America  a  word  in  universal  use,  is  one 
of  the  valuable  contributions  of  the  American 
province  of  the  English  language  to  the 
mother  tongue's  general  store.  The  provertual 
Whittling  of  the  Yankee  keeps  alive  an  ancient 
native  English  word  for  knife. 

Among  notable  or  curious  phrases  current 
in  the  United  States  may  be  mentioned  Flying 
off  the  handle,—  losing  self-control  throuf^h  pas- 
sion: one  is  then  like  the  axe-head  which  has 
quit  the  haft.  To  Get  religion,  or  even  to  Take 
religion,  is  a  phrase  constructed  on  the  pattern 
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of  *to  uke  a  cold*  or  *to  take  the  measles.* 
To  be  Posted  plaioly  bad  its  oriKia  in  the 
countinK-rooni. 
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liibi). 

AMERICANISTS  (from  Americanistei), 
all  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  ( 1 )  the  native  races  o  f  America  —  their 
origin,  distribution,  history,  physical  characteris- 
tics, languages,  inventions,  customs  and  re- 
ligions; (2)  the  history  of  the  early  contact 
b^ween  America  and  the  Old  World.  The 
name  was  probably  first  given  to  the  members 
of  the  French  Sociite  Americaine  de  France, 
and  later  to  students  of  any  nationality  who 
are  interested  in  the  archxology,  ethnology  and 
early  history  of  the  two  Americas.  Since  1875 
such  students  have  met  at  irregular  intervals  in 
an  association  known  as  the  Cx>ngr£s  Inter- 
national des  Americanistea.  This  congress  grew 
out  of  the  Society  Americaine  de  France,  which 
was  formed  in  1857  by  several  French  students 
who  had  become  interested  in  the  pre-Colum- 
Uan  civilizations  of  South  America  and  Mexico ; 
after  this  society  had  flourished  for  18  years  its 
members  decided  to  invite  Americanists  of  for- 
eign countries  to  a  congress.  The  first  inter- 
national meeting  was  held  in  1875  at  Nancy, 
France,  where  statutes  were  adopted  and  plans 
laid  for  the  continuance  of  the  organization. 
Since  then  10  other  meetings  have  oeen  held 
in  various  European  cities  and  two  in  America 


(Oty  of  Mexico,  1895,  and  New  York  dty, 
1902).  At  first  the  Intention  was  to  hold  ln> 
cnnial  sessions,  but  after  a  few  years  it  was 
decided  to  meet  at  irregular  intervals,  the  coun- 
cil of  each  congress  determining  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  session.  The  meetings  have  a 
polyglot  character,  as  speakers  may  use  either 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  or  English. 
The  addresses  may  be  either  written  or  oral 
and  are  limited  to  20  minutes  in  length.  All 
papers  presented  mav,  with  the  approval  of  the 
committee,  be  issued  in  the  printed  'Proceed- 
ings' which  are  usually  in  French  (Congr^s  In- 
ternational des  Americanistes,  Comte-Rendu'), 
and  published  in  two  volumes  for  each  meeting. 
In  addition  to  the  papers  the  reports  contain 
lists  of  the  members  enrolled  and  minutes  of 
the  business  transacted  at  each  session.  Any 
one  interested  in  the  subjects  discussed  may 
become  a  member  of  any  congress  by  a  suV 
scription  ($3,  American  money,  or  an  equiv- 
alent in  the  currency  of  the  country  where 
the  congress  meets),  which  entitles  him  not  only 
to  take  part  in  the  sessions  but  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  congress  and  all  other  publica- 
tions issued  by  it  The  subjects  considered  at 
each  meeting  range  through  meteorology,  geol- 
ogy, arcbxoloBry'  and  ethnology  to  comparative 
philologyj  the  history  of  the  pre-Columbian  arts 
and  religions,  the  early  discoverers  of  America 
and  its  early  relations  to  European  nations. 
Representatives  from  almost  every  nation,  even 
from  China  and  Japan,  are  found  on  the  lists, 
-which  have  included  as  members  (not  neces- 
sarily as  attendants)  many  of  the  most  eminent 
arcb^togistS;  ethnologists  and  anthropologists 
in  Europe,  England  and  America.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  13th  congress,  held  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
city  20-25  Oct.  1902,  see  Science,  New  Series, 
Vol.  XVI,  p.  884.  Previous  meetings  are  re- 
ported in  Nature,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  355;  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XXilV,  j>.  686,  and 
Vol.  XXXVIIl,  p.  685.  The  19th  International 
Congress  of  Americanists  was  held  in  1915-16 
at  Washington  in  conjunction  with  the  Anthrcn 
pology  section  of  the  2d  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific Congress. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY,  This  society  was  founded  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  7  Jimc 
1892,  Its  purpose  is  to  collect,  preserve  and 
publish  material  having  reference  to  the  settle- 
ment and  history  of  the  Jews  on  the  American 
continent,  and  to  promote  the  study  of  Jewish 
history  in  general,  preferably  so  far  as  the  same 
is  related  to  American  Jewish  history  or  con- 
nected with  the  causes  of  emigration  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  to  this  continent 
In  fulfillment  of  these  objects  the  society  main- 
tains a  library  and  museum  in  the  building  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  has  issued  a  series 
of  volumes  known  as  'FubUcations,'  25  issues 
of  which  have  already  appeared,  and  an  index 
volame  of  the  first  20.  The  researches  of  the 
society,  which  have  covered  South  America, 
Mexico,  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  as  embodied  in 
the  papers  and  material  comprising  these  'Pab- 
licatioDs,'  indicate  the  presence  of  Jews  on  this 
continent  since  1494  and  their  participation  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  colonies  and  die  later 
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American  nation  since  1655.    The  society  had, 
on   1    July  1916,   a   total  membership  of    383 

Sirsons.  Its  first  president  was  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
traus,  with  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  as  the  first  cor- 
responding secretary.  When,  in  1899,  Mr. 
Straus  went  to  Turkey  as  United  States  am- 
bassador he  declined  a  re-election  as  president 
and  Dr.  Adler  succeeded  him.  The  latter  has 
been  chosen  in  (hat  office  annually  since  this 
date.  The  corresponding  secretaries  of  the  so- 
ciety, since  Dr.  Adler's  election  as  president, 
have  been  Dr.  Herbert  Friedenwald,  Max  J. 
Kohler  and  Albert  M.  Friedenberg.  The  Ust- 
named  who  is  the  present  incumbent  was  first 
chosen  in  1910. 

AMERICAN  LABOR.  See  American 
Federation  or  Labor;  Labor  Legislation; 
Labor  Moveuent,  American;  Labor  Union. 

AMERICAN  LAKES,  Neutrality  of  the. 
During  the  War  of  1812  each  party  struggled 
to  secure  control  of  the  lakes.  In  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  the  British  demanded  military 
control  of  these  waters  to  prevent  the  expense 
of  rival  armaments.  This  proposition  of  a 
one-sided  disarmament  was  not  accepted ;  but 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  w.as  concluded,  the 
American  government  decided  that  mutual  dis- 
armament was  the  only  assurance  against  col- 
lision which  might  result  from  various  sources 
of  misunderstanding,  and  early  in  1816  sug- 
gested through  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Lord 
Castle reagh  at  London  thai  some  such  measure 
should  be  accepted  by  both  governments  to 
avert  the  threatened  evil  of  rival  naval  forces 
upon  the  Lakes.  After  debates  in  Parliament, 
Lord  Castlercagh  instructed  Mr.  Bagot.  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington  «to  take  ad 
referendum  any  such  proposal. °  In  August 
1816,  Secretary^  Monroe  submitted  to  Bagot 
the  precise  project  providing  for  limitation  of 
the  force  on  the  L^cs  to  one  vessel  on  Lake 
Champlain,  one  on  Lake  Ontario  and  two  on 
the  upper  lakes,  each  of  100  tons  burden  and 
with  one  18-pound  cannon.  This  force  was 
to  be  restricted  in  its  duty  to  the  protection  of 
the  revenue  laws,  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  goods,  and  such  other  services  as  world 
not  interfere  with  the  armed  vessels  of   the 


the  agreement  was  completed  bv  the  exchange 
of  notes  between  Mr.  Bagot  and  Acting  Secre- 
tary Rush.  By  the  agreement  alJ  naval  vessels 
except  the  four  allowed  were  forthwith  dis- 
mantled and  no  other  vessels  of  war  were 
built  or  armed  upon  the  Lakes.  The  arrange- 
ment doubtless  contributed  to  the  century  of 
peace  along  a  boundary  of  4,000  miles,  the 
longest  international  boundary  in  the  world. 
Consult  Callahan,  J.  M.,  <Neutraltty  of  the 
American  Lakes'  (1898);  Foster,  J.  W,.  'The 
Agreement  of  1817>   (Ex.  Doc  1892). 

J.  M.  Callahan. 
AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING. 
Landscape  has  alwa)^  been  a  characteristic  and 
distinctive  element  m  American  painting.  Just 
as  there  is  something  especial  in  American  writ- 
ing on  nature  in  the  work  of  Thorcau,  Bur- 
rou^s,  Muir,  so  there  is  something  especial 
in  the  American  painting  of  nature.  In  the 
early  days  the  natural  scenery  of  America  was 
of  great  interest  to  visitors  from  abroad  and 
to  many  Americans  who  looked  beyond  practical 


matters.  American  scenery  waa  magnificeiit 
and  vast,— sublime.  The  unending  forests,  the 
inland  seas,  the  great  rivers  with  their  many 
waterfalls,  and  somewhat  later  the  extending 
prairies  and  the  enormous  mountains,  these 
were  by  all  held  to  be  characteristic  of  America. 
In  the  early  days  there  was  Kttle  painting  of 
any  sort  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  at- 
tempts were  made  to  render  the  remareable 
things  in  American  nature;  there  are  not  a  few 
engravings  of  American  scenery,  mostly  by 
Europeans,  but  some  by  Americans,  of  whom 
lacob  Hofiman  is  the  only  one  remembered. 
With  the  new  century  there  came  a  number  of 
other  renderings,  topographical  drawings,  en- 
gravings of  gentlemen's  country-seats  (William 
and  Thomas  Birch),  illustrations  in  the  few 
magazines  (Portfoho),  landscape  backgrounds 
in  booira  on  natural  history  (Wilson,  but  par- 
ticularly Audubon),  collections  of  landscape 
engravings  or  aquatints.  Such  things  show  a 
widely  developed  taste,  which,  however,  found 
no  adequate  expression  until  Thomas  Cole  came 
to  New  York  in  ISZS.  Earlier  were  W.  G. 
Wall  and  W.  Bennett,  Thomas  Doughty  and 
Alvan  Fisher.  The  first  two  painted  American 
scenes  which  were  often  engraved  and  became 
popular.  The  last  two  had  each  a  definite  char- 
acter. Doughty  for  his  refined,  painter's  view 
of  nature,  Fisher  as  one  who  could  paint  a 
romantic  Story.  Thomas  Cole  was  the  first  to 
become  generally  recc^nized,  the  first  to  pre- 
sent the  view  of  romantic  America  that  tiad 
long  had  its  place  in  the  general  mind.  He  felt 
deeply  the  grandeur  of  the  American  scene, 
particularly  in  its  wilder  and  fiercer  aspects. 
He  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  presenting 
these  things  as  truthfully  as  he  could,  hut 
sou^t  to  express  the  ideal  conceptions  that 
arose  in  his  mind  ('The  Course  of  Emmre,' 
*The  Voyage  of  Life' )  in  landscape  form, 
A.  B.  Durand  held  more  strictly  to  the  land- 
scape ideal  and  also  to  a  closer  method.  His 
work  aimed  first  at  a  truthful  representation  of 
nature.  He  preferred  quieter  scenes  and  the 
more  restful  phases  of  nature.  Cole  and  Do- 
tand  are  often  thought  of  as  the  leaders  of 
the  landscape  painters  of  their  time,  who  are 
loosely  grouped  as  the  Hudson  River  School, 
Of  these  some— Kensett,  Casilear  and  Whit- 
redge  were  more  like  Uurand  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  a  more  intimate  conception  of^  nature 
even  on  a  large  scale.  Others,  lilce  Cole, 
sought  to  render  vast  and  grandiose  aspects. 
Cole  had  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  Hndsoh 
and  Lake  George,  the  Catskills  and  the  White 
Mountains,  and  so  did  many  who  followed  him 
as  Sandford  R.  Clifford,  Bierstadt  Hill  and 
Moran,  however,  came  later  and  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  country  sought  the  greater 
scenery  of  the  West,  while  F,  E,  (Thurch  not 
only  painted  the  national  wonder  of  Niagara, 
but  ranged  south  to  the  Andes  and  norm  to 
the  Arctic  Circle,  as  well  as  abroad.  These 
men  and  many  otliers  gave  a  view  of  romantic 
America  which  had  long  filled  the  public  mind. 
George  Inness,  our  greatest  landscape  painter, 
took  a  different  view.  With  a  much  greater 
power  of  painting  than  his  predecessors  he 
sought  to  render  the  deep  impressions  made 
upon  him  by  nature  and  to  present  the  beauty 
of  light  and  color  which  he  everywhere  iicr- 
ceived.    In  this  view  he  has  been  followed  by 
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most  of  oor  later  psinters  — the  most  note- 
worthv  being  Wyant,  T^^n,  Homer  Martin, 
and,  cniefly  in  marines,  Winslow  Homer.  They 
have  soui^t  to  render,  not  so  much  the  strildns 
forms  of  eras'  and  torrent,  as  the  myriad  phases 
of  sonliRtit  and  shadow,  color  and  relations  of 
form  In  the  last  half  century  too  the  influence 
of  foreign  methods  of  painting-  is  far  more 
important  than  in  earlier  days.  The  earlier 
landscape  painters  picked  up  their  painting 
largely  by  diem  selves  or  learned  of  eacn 
odier;  they  often  wem  abroad  but  generally 
when  they  had  definitely  formed  their  style 
and  confided  in  their  own  wsy  of  doing  things. 


scter  of  all  art  has  — 

George  Imiess  arrived  by  himself  at  many  of 
the  ideas  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  great 
French  landscape  school  of  the  middle  of  the 
centnry.  Many  others  however  learned  much 
directly  of  tiie  Bartnion  school,  of  Diisseldorf 
or  Utinich,  or  more  recently  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  technique  represented  in  the  pubUc 
mind  fay  the  work  of  Monet.  The  older  land- 
scape was  apt  to  present  the  striking  phases 
of  nature  much  as  they  might  be  seen  by  anyone 
who  cared  for  them,  and  in  much  the  same  way 
(though  more  skilfully)  as  they  might  be  ren- 
dered by  anyone  who  had  a  gift  for  painting. 
The  later  landscaiw  gives  much  more  distinctly 
the  painter's  especial  way  of  seeing  nature  and 
it  is  expressed  more  definitely  in  the  painter's 
way.  One  cannot  enumerate  all  those  worthy  of 
mention;  Alexander  Harrison  is  best  known 
for  his  marines,  R.  A.  Blaketock  for  3  personal 
romanticism,  Walter  Palmer  largely  for  his 
feeling  for  snow  effects.  J,  F.  Murphy  and 
Bnice  Crane  impress  one  mostly  for  their 
■tonal'  qiiality.  Theodore  Robinson,  Childe 
Hassam,  John  H.  Twachtman  are  the  best  rep- 
resentatives of  the  influence  of  Monet.  Edward 
W.  Rcdfield,  Elmer  W.  Schofield  and  Gardiner 
Symons  have  in  common  that  they  see  nature 
with  a  largeness  of  view  and  a  trudi  of  render- 
ing that  is  uncommon.  There  will  be  found 
among  the  painters  of  the  present  century  even 
those  who  care  for  the  wider  aspects  of  nature 
that  seemed  so  romantic  to  the  America  of 
earlier  years. 

Bibliography.—  Isham,  S.,  'The  History  of 
American  Painting*  (1905)  ;  Caffin,  Charles  H., 
•American  Masters  of  Painting'  (1902).  For 
a  view  of  American  landscape  as  it  appears  to 
the  general  historian  of  art,  consult  Mulher,  R., 
'History  of  Art.'  For  a  view  of  the  earlier 
landscape  a  little  nearer  its  own  point  of  view, 
consult  Sheldon,  G.  W.,  'American  Painters' 
(1879)  ;  Benjamin,  G.  W.,  'Art  in  America* 
(1880). 


AMERICAN  LEGION.  The.  A  society 
incorporated  in  New  Yorl^  6  March  1915.  Its 
object  is  to  enroll  all  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  who,  by  previous  military  or  technical 
experience  in  the  various  occupations  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  modem  war,  would  be  in  a 
potition  to  render  special  service  and  who 
would  respond  in  case  the  government  should 
at  anjr  time  need  their  services.  The  informa- 
tion IS  carefully  classified  as  to  qualifications 
and  localities  1^  a  thorough  system  of  cross- 
faidexing  and  is  held  at  the  disposal  of  the' 


government,  the  latter  having  no  records  of 
the  addresses  and  qualifications  of  its  honor- 
ably discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines, 
nor  of  men  trained  in  the  various  industrial 
fields  now  connected  with  the  science  of  war. 
The  management  of  the  lesion  is  vested  in  an 
advisory  merabershiji  of  300  representative  citi- 
lens  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
headed  by  a  council,  composed  of  not  more 
than  nine  members.  The  legion  creates  no 
new  means  of  national  defense.  It  merely 
collects,  co-ordinates  and  renders  instantly 
available  the  necessary  advance  information  re- 
garding citizens  already  trained  to  arms  and  in 
Other  essential  occupations,  so  that  in  case  of 
war  the  work  of  the  government  will  be  greatly 
facilitated. 

AMERICAN  LEGISLATIVE  ASSO- 
CIATION. The  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  is  organized  to  investigate 
conditions  underlying  labor  legislation  and  to 
collect  ^d  disseminate  information  leading  to 
the  enactment  and  efficient  enforcement  of  laws 
lor  die  promotion  of  die  comfort,  health  and 
safety  of  the  employees.  In  1910  the  associa- 
tion called  die  first  American  Conference  on  . 
Industrial  Diseases,  the  second  in  1912.  In 
1912  it  called  a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of 
die  prevention  of  industrial  accidents,  in  1913 
it  called  the  first  Social  Insurance  Conference 
and  in  1914  it  called  the  first  National  Con- 
ference  on  unemployment. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. A  national  association  "to  proniote 
the  welfare  of  libraries  in  America.*  It  aims 
(1)  by  organization  and  force  of  numbers  to 
effect  needed  reforms  and  improvements,  most 
of.  which  could  not  be  brought  about  by  individ- 
ual effort ;  (2)  Igr  co-operation  to  lessen  labor 
and  expense  of  library  administration;  (3)  by 
discussion  and  comparison  to  utilize  the  com* 
bined  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  pro- 
fession in  perfecting  plans  and  methods,  and  in 
solving  difficulties ;  and  (4)  by  meetings  and 
correspondence  to  promote  acquaintance  and 
esprit  de  corps.  The  association  was  organized 
in  1876  and  incorporated  in  1879.  The  present 
membership-is  about  3,300.  Annual  meetings 
are  held.  Executive  offices  in  charge  of  a 
salaried  secretary  are  maintained  in  Chicago 
in  the  Public  Library  building.  This  is  the 
centre  for  the  association's  activities  which  may 
be  roughly  grouped  as  fallows:  (1)  Editing 
and  publishing  the  official  Bulletm,  issued 
bi-monthly,  through  which  the  membership  19 
kept  informed  of  the  plans  and  work  of  the 
association  and  ils  committees.  One  number  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  'Proceedings'  of  the 
annual  meeting  and  another  to  the  'Handbook,' 
containing  lists  of  officers,  committees,  mem- 
bers, etc.  (2)  Editing  and  publishing  the  'A. 
L.  A.  Booklist,'  a  monthly  guide  to  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  the  best  of  the  current  books. 
(3)  Publishing  and  sale  of  all  miblications 
of  the  association,  some  250  publications  on 
library  economy  and  bibliogiapoy  havtt^  been 
issued  in  the  past  30  years.  (4)  Correspond- 
ence on  all  phases  of  library  work,  the  execu- 
tive office  acting,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  as  a 
clearing  house  of  library  information.  (S)  Co- 
operation with  the  association  committees, 
■  library  commissions.  State  library  associations 
and  library  clnbs  and  other  natioiHl  educatioBal 
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and  civic  associations.  (6)  Promoting  better 
library  architecture  by  collecting  and  loaning 
plans  of  library  buildings.  (7)  Promoting  gen- 
eral pubKcity  of  the  aims  and  activities  of  the 
association  and  library  work  at  large.  Affili- 
ated with  the  American  Library  Association  are 
four  national  associations  of  kindred  purpose; 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries,  Lea^e 
of  Library  Commissions,  American  Association 
<jt  Law  Libraries  and  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation. The  National  Education  Association 
has  a  lib  ran'  department  closely  connected 
though  not  officially  aiRliated  with  the  American 
Library  Association.  Committees,  standing  and 
special,  include  those  on  bookouying,  book- 
binding;, public  documents,  library  administra- 
tion, library  training,  co-operation  with  other 
national  associations,  libranes  in  hospitals  and 
diaritable  and  penal  institutions,  work  for  the 
blind,  international  relations  and  Federal  «nd 
State  relations.  Consult  'Papers  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Library  Association' 
(1876-Klate,  published  annually);  Green,  S.  S., 
'Public  Library  Movement  in  the  United 
States'  (1913). 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  for  half  a  century  after- 
warrl,  every  assembly  of  students  io  this  coun' 
try  was  entertained  by  discussions  on  a  "Pos- 
sible Literature'  of  Ajnerica, —  how  soon  there 
would  be  an  American  literature  was  a  favorite 
question,  grief  or  complaint  that  there  was  not 
an  American  literature  came  in  if  the  speaker 
or  writer  were  of  cynical  vein.  The  introspection 
which  was  thus  developed  among  people  who 
were  born  for  something  better  than  introspec- 
tion had  its  good  results.  Ever^  printed  word, 
one  may  say,  was  collected,  which  showed  that 
between  1602  and  the  19th  century  any  man  or 
woman  had  written  anything  in  America.  Such 
a  collection  as  Samuel  Kettell's  'Specimens  of 
American  Poetry'  shows  the  eagerness  with 
which  critics  who  were  forecasting  a  glorious 
future  for  our  literature  were  willing  to  pre- 
serve all  the  crystals  from  the  past  and  eager 
to  persuade  us  that  they  were  jewels.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  for  the  iZth  and  18th 
centuries  there  was  no  class  of  men  or  women 
who  would  now  be  called  ■literary  people.*  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  settlers  and  the  men 
and  women  of  half  a  dozen  generations  which 
followed  said  what  thn  had  to  sav,  and  gen- 
crally  said  it  well.  For  they  did  not  tfunk 
much  atiout  die  way  of  saying  it,  they  did  not 
talk  much  about  it,  they  had  no  professional 
critics.  There  were  among  them  those  who 
"harked  back*  to  F-nglish  models.  After  the 
establishment  of  newspapers  (see  Newspa- 
PEas),  which  runs  back  to  the  year  1704,  the  sad 
necessity  of  journalism  compelled  the  press 
to  create  every  week  a  given  number  of  square 
inches  of  what  is  called  *matter.*  Thus  there 
ap^ared  in  the  three  cities  a  few  of  those 
wnters  who  have  to  write  as  much  when  they 
have  nothing  to  say  as  when  they  eagerly  pro- 
claim something  not  known  to  the  world  before. 

It  was  not  until  155S  that  in  the  printed 
books  of  England  the  first  fruits  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  appeared.  Richard  Eden 
then  pnbhshed  his  tran^lion  of  Peter  Martyr's 
*Decade^>  and  he  adds  to  them  some  new  nap- 
ratire*  of  voy^cs  not  described  in  the  origioaL 


An  English  translation  of  Rifacut'i  'Florida' 
was  printed  in  1563.  In  1576  the  first  editioB 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  plea  for  a  northwest 
passage  appeared,  and  an  account  of  Frobish- 
er's  voya^s  was  published  in  1578.  In  1582  we 
touch  solid  ground  as  we  come  upon  the  name 
of  Hakluyt.  The  island  of  Roanoke  has  the 
honor  of  furnishing  the  first  original  American 
work  to  English  hteratnre.  The  four  letters 
of*  Ralph  Lane,  who  was  the  first  cotrnnander  of 
Raldgn's  first  colony,  are  the  oldest  American 
writings  now  extant  of  any  EngUshman  and 
were  perhaps  the  first  ever  written.  They  were 
written  12  Aug.  1585  from  what  he  calls  Porte 
Ferdynando.  One  of  them  waa  to  the  famous 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  They  were  printed  in  1860 
for  the  firtt  time  in  the  'Transactions  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.'  The  English 
archives  have  now  been  tharouriilr  sear^ied 
and  have  probably  yidded  up  all  that  can  be 
found  in  them  of  intercourse  with  America  in 
this  mythical  century.  There  are  two  or  three 
narratives  of  the  adventures  of  sailors  who 
stn^gled  from  Mexico,  where  the  Spaniards 
had  made  them  prisoners,  to  the  fisheries  of  the 
northeast,  where  they  were  relieved  by  the  fish- 
ermen. The  earliest  of  these  is  dated  in  the 
year  1582.  In  the  collections  of  Hakluyt  and 
Purchas  will  be  foimd  other  narratives  of  a 
similar  character  which  struggled  into  print 
in  one  way  or  another.  Professor  Tyler  in  his 
admirable  survey  of  the  subject  sees  the  first 
note  of  the  birth  of  American  literature  in  the 
ode  of  Michael  Drayton,  published  in  1607,  ibc 
year  always  assigned  as  the  birthday  of  the 
nation,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Virginia,  the 
year  of  John  Smith  and  Powhatan  and 
Pocahontas. 

The  history  and  criticism  which  belong  to 
this  subject  have  been  admirably  handled  by  the 
Messrs.  Duvckinck.  bv  Professor  Tvler's  'His- 


Times,'  by  Mr.  Kettell,  who  has  been  named, 
and  by  Prof-  Charles  F.  Richardson's  'Amer- 
ican literature'  (1607-I8S5).  It  must  be 
enough  here  to  say  that  Capl.  _  John  Smith 
in  his  various  accounts  of  Virginia  and  of  his 
voyages  on  the  coast  created  a  real  interest  in 
that  'brave  new  world  which  hath  such  people 
in  it.*  Dr.  Tyler  refers  also  to  George  Percy, 
William  Strachey,  Alexander  WTiitaker,  John 
Pory  and  George  Sandys.  The  original  edi- 
tions of  the  publications  of  these  men  are  now 
among  the  most  interesting  nug^ts  of  the 
book  collectors.  The  Hakluyt  Society  has  re- 
published many  of  them  and  has  proved  its 
value  to  the  students  of  our  early  history. 
There  is  one  interesting  tract  of  Strachey's 
which  would  answer  one  pathetic  question.  He 
says,  "Before  I  have  done  1  will  lell  you  the 
story  of  the  lost  colony.*  But  in  nothing  that 
has  been  found  of  Strachey's  is  that  history 
told. 

That  school  of  historians  whose  habit  is  to 
draw  a  blue  pencil,  as  the  trade  says,  across 
everything  entertaining  in  history  is  fond  of 
stamping  John  Smith  as  a  liar  wherever  he  goes 
outside  Sandy  Hook  or  Lincobishire  or  the 
Strand.  It  is  the  fashion  of  to-day  to  throw 
the  Btory  of  Pocahontas  overboard  and  even 
Dr.  Tyler,  who  is  sympathetic,  calls  it  the  *fable 
of  Pocahontas.*  But  this  is  to  be  said,  when 
too  men  tr»ned  like  cockneys,  embarked  on  aa 
imknown  sea,  explored  an  unlcnowi)  biiy,  tried 
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the  adventure  of  an  unknown  river,  talked  in 
an  unknown  language  with  a  savage  chief  who 
bsM  never  heard  of  such  people  before,  the  in- 
cidents of  such  acts  when  written  by  them  will 
not  be  exactly  like  those  of  a  London  counting- 
room  oT  of  a  college  lecture-room.  The  Hun- 
garian gentlemen,  I  oelieve,  find  Smith's  account 
of  Hungry  and.  its  Turkish  wars  intelligible 
and  reliable.  Smith's  surveys  of  Massachusetts 
"  ;ntirely  intelhRible   and  show  an  ae- 


rify an  old  author's  personal  narrative 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  lay  in  the  tenth  case 
diat  he  is  a  har,  simply  because  you  have  no 
material  for  verification,  on  the  one  band,  or 
contradiction  on  the  other.  Close  after  the  little 
series  of  Virginian  writers  came  the  series  of 
the  Massachusetts  historians.  The^  also  have 
been  most  carefully  edited;  and  it  u  now  only 
by  a  fortunate  accident  that  a  student  of  to-day 
is  able  to  add  any  anecdote  new  to  other 
students  regarding  the  first  generation  of  New 
England  The  jonnud  of  William  Bradford. 
one  of  die  first  governors  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  has  a  itory  which  is  dramatic.  With 
a  fortunate  prescience  of  the  vahie  of  every 
word  which  related  to  the  Plymouth  emigration, 
William  Bradford  wrote  die  'History  of 
Ptynonth  Plantation.'  His  sons  and  indeed  all 
the  people  of  the  old  colony  knew  of  thc' 
exceeding  worth  of  this  volume.  It  was  vsed 
by  Mortori,  Prince  and  Hutchinson  and  the 
others  of  our  earlier  historians.  A  great  part 
of  it  was  copied  and  from  the  copy  Oius  made 
it  was  consulted  by  our  historians  till  the  y^r 
1855.  In  that  year  a  quotation  from  it,  which 
was  not  in  our  copies,  appeared  in  Bishop  Wil- 
bcrforce's  historv  of  the  English  Church.  On 
inquiry  it  provea  thai  this  gentleman  had  con- 
suited  the  original  which  was  in  the  library  of 
the  bishop  of  London  in  Fulbam  Palace.  He 
inunediatcly  gave  permisrion  that  the  whole 
should  be  copied  on  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles 
Deane.  Subsequently,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Hoar,  the  various  antborittes  in 
En^and  gave  back  the  precious  manuscript  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  Is  now  one 
of  the  treasures  most  sacredly  preserved  in  the 
State  House  in  Boston.  As  Dr.  T^ler  calls 
Drayton's  ode  thc  beginning  of  Amencan  litei^ 
ature,  the  Massachusetts  people  may  well  call 
William  Bradford's  chronicle  the  beginning  of 
the  literature  of  New  England.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  letters  contain- 
ing the  accounts  of  Gosnold's  unsuccessful 
colony  in  1602  were  written  before  the  time 
when  Bradford  began  to  write  his  history. 

When  the  larger  colony  of  MaJsachusetts 
Bay  was  formed  the  general  court  of  that 
colony,  according  to  a  very  early  record,  directs 
that  paper  books  shall  be  furnished  for 
tM-eserving  all  journals  by  the  first  settlers. 
Fortunately  for  their  successors,  Gov,  John 
Wtnthrop  in  the  midst  of  all  his  other  cares 
used  his  manuscript  books,  and  his  notes  made 
aknost  daily  are  now  cited  as  Winthrop's  *His- 
tory  of  New  England.'  They  cover  the  period 
from  29  MarrJi  1630,  when  he  sailed  from 
England,  to  11  Nov.  1648.  It  is  a  convenient 
aid  to  memory  that  Winthrop's  death  followed 
close  on  the  execution  of  Charles  the  Pint. 
Sadly  enough  all  the  other  blank  books  Uius 
fumishcd  seem  to  have  served  other  purposes 


f  expressing  it 


lliis  charm  whidi  hanj^  around  Columbus' 
'Utopia';  De- 
lft's   H}uiaver's 


frcHn  that  for  which  they  were  intended.  They 
were,  perhaps,  used  for  sermons  now  forgotten, 
or  possibly  for  cartridges  so  soon  as  cartridges 
were  invented.  Such  materials  for  the  early 
hi»tory  as  have  been  preserved  have  generally 
beni  printed  by  the  care  of  historical  societies 
or  similar  agencies.  There  is  a  charm  about 
them  such  as  belongs  to  all  fresh  narrative 
where  the  writers  ate  thinking  of  the  thing 
done  and  not  of  the  methods  oi  e  ■       ■-. 

This  charm  which  hangs  i 
'Letters';  Sir  Thomas  Moi 
foe's  'Robinson  Crusoe' ;  L  ..  .  _ 
Travels,'  is  the  same  ctuxm  which  i 
found  in  Purchas  and  Hakluyt  and  the  early 
narratives  of  those  who  wrote  by  the  light  of  a 
rune  knot  with  pens  made  from  a  birifs  wing. 
In  such  simple  utterances  we  are  to  look  for 
the  first  handiwork  of  American  literature. 

The  first  graduates  of  Harvard  College  made 
a  class  of  nine  young  men,  six  of  whom  sought 
their  fortunes  in  Europe.  The  year  of  their 
Commencement  was  1£42,  and  the  theses  are 
preserved  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  time;  they  offered  to  defend  54  proposi- 
tions against  all  comers.  It  has  been  observed 
1^  modem  critics  that  all  these '  propositions 
are  now  known  to  be  fals«L  This  is  a  somewhat 
cynical  statement  with  regard  to  them.  But 
when  one  learns  that  Cfa^  young  gentlemen 
were  prepared  to  prove  that  Hebrew  is  the 
mother  of  languages,  one  looks  with  caution 
upon  their  courteous  statements  on  other 
points  with  regard  to  the  heavens  or  the  earth, 
the  sea  or  the  sldea.  Four  of  the  number  be- 
came clergymen.  The  name  most  distinguished 
in  history  is  that  of  Sir  George  Downing,  who 
did  not  distinguish  himself  for  the  courage  of 
his  c(»ivictions. 

As  early  as  1639  the  government  of  the 
colony  had  cared  for  its  future  education  by 
the  establishment  at  Cambridge  of  a  printing 
plant.  Tlus  was  done  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  establishment  oi  Harvard  College  by 
the  same  authority.  And  it  was  a  good  omen 
that  the  first  publication  accredited  to  the  new 
printing  house  was  the  'Freeman's  Oath,'  as 
ordered  by  the  general  court,  to  be  taken  1^ 
those  who  were  diosen  into  the  company.  Um- 
versal  sufirage  was  not  yet  dreamed  of  even  by 
Sir  Thomas  More.     The  first  book  from  the 

g'ess  which  can  be  called  a  tiook  was  the  'Bay 
salm  Book,'  the  work  of  Thomas  Welde,  John 
Eliot  and  Richard  Mather. 

John  Eliot  already  looking  forward  to  his 
work  among  the  Indians  was  making  his  first 
studies  of  the  language  of  the  people  for  whom 
he  cared.  The  modem  students  speak  of  this 
language  as  the  Natick  dialect  of  the  Algonquin 
tongue.  Eliot's  work  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  before  he  died  the  publications  in 
that  language  alone  of  books  prmted  either  in 
our  Cambridge  or  in  London  makes  a  depart- 
ment in  literature  of  more  than  30  volumes. 
These  books  were  printed  to  be  used  in  wig' 


books  of  that  century  which  remain  are  among 
Uie  rarest  treasures  of  the  collectors.  Of  Eliot's 
'New  Testament'  in  the  first  edition  there  are 
but  14  copies.  Of  the  second  revised  edition, 
published  more  ele^ntly,  there  are  39  copies. 
The  work  that  Eliot  gave  in  translating  the 
Bible    into    the    Algonquin    tongue    has    been 
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spoken  of  more  than  once  as  work  thrown 
away.  But  to  say  this  is  absurd.  Eliot  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  first  philologists  of  any 
period  of  literature.  His  analysis  of  the  Indian 
lan^age  is  to  this  moment  a  Kuide  to  those 
who  choose  to  study  it.  With  the  progress  of 
discovery  it  has  proved  that  the  Algonquin 
language,  of  which  the  Massachusetts  language 


iaiect, 


5  the 
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half  the  Indians  of  our  part  of  the 
To  this  hour  it  is  spoken  by  the  Catawbas  who 
are  living  in  North  Carolina,  the  Pamunkeys 
who  are  living  in  Virginia,  by  the  Delaware! 
who  have  been  carried  from  Delaware  Bay  to 
Kansas,  by  the  Micmacs,  Penobscots  and  other 
Indians  of  Maine  and  of  the  northeast,  and 
even  by  the  Arapahoes  in  the  west.  Northward 
and  westward  it  is  spoken  as  far  as  the  tribes 
of  the  great  Ojibwa  family,  far  beyond  Lake 
Superior,  and  often  near  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Of  300,000  Indians,  more  or  less,  now  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  more  than  half 
would  have  been  understood  in  conversation  by 
Massasoit  and  Philip.  An  admirable  bibliog- 
raphy of  Algonquin  literature  has  been  pre- 
pared by  James  Constantinc  FilKng.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the'  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 


e  lines  belongs 


n  Pcnnsylv 

rather  to  the  next  century. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts 
was  Anne  Bradstreet,  a  girl  of  18.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  who  became  the 
second  governor  of  Massachusetts.  She  was 
the  person  called  the  "Tenth  Muse*  by  Cotton 
Mather.  Her  poems,  many  of  which  were 
.  written  before  she  came  to  America,  are  an 
interesting  and  curious  memorial  of  the  better 
educated  colonists.  She  lived  for  most  of  her 
life  at  Andover  in  Middlesex  County  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  The  most  diligent  search  in 
her  poems  shows  hardly  any  reference  to  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  country  in  which  she 
lived.  Her  flowers  and  her  birds  belong  to  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  England  and  not  of  Middle- 
sex County.  Between  ICr^  and  1700  Increase 
Mather  and  Cotton  Mather  are  the  names  most 
often  referred  to  as  we  lorft  back  on  our  literary 
history.  Of  Increase  Mather  we  have  in  print 
85  publications,  mostly  separate  sermons.  Of 
Cotton  Mather  the  collection  is  much  larger, 
the  number  of  titles  being  382.  The  modem 
fashion  is  to  speak  of  the  Mathers  with  a  sneer 
as  bigots  and  to  dismiss  them  from  the  lofty 
consideration  of  our  time.  But  whoever  re- 
members the  duties  to  which  they  had  to  put 
their  hands  is  disposed  to  regard  them  more 
favorably.  There  was  but  little  subdivision  of 
work  for  the  men  who  had  been  educated  to  be 
the  leaders  of  their  country.  And  certainly 
some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  electricity  when  the  teacher  whom 
you  are  judging  has  to  study  his  electricity  as 
Cotton  Mather  did  while  he  encourages  soldiers 
for  warfare,  while  he  checks  flic  smallpox  by 
inoculation,  while  he  is  writing  the  history  of 
the  past  and  is  caring  for  the  poverty  of  to-day. 
any  value  to  the  world,  he  owed  it  to  Cotton 
Mather's  son,  that  if  he  himself  had  been  of 
any  value  to  the  world,  he  owed  it  to  Cotton 
Mather's  'Essays  to  do  Good.'  It  Is  rather 
hard  to  throw  Cotton  Mather  overboard  either 
as  a  quack  or  a  fanatic  when  such  a  man  as 
FrankUn  was  willing  to  write  for  him  such  in 


niitaph.  It  is  fortunate  for  this  genetation 
that  at  a  comparatively  early  period  o£  his  life 
Mather  brou^it  together  in  his  'Magnalia'  his- 
torical papers  which  he  had  already  written, 
some,  of  which  had  been  printed.  The  date  o£ 
the  first  edition  of  the  <MagnaUa'  is  1702,  but 
the  work  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  l7th 
century.  Cotton  Mather  was. himself  bom  in 
die  year  1663,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  his  record 
of  the  history  of  the  first  settlement  is  put  on 
paper  at  second  hand.  Occasionally  an  unfor- 
tunate error  here  has  puzzled  his  readers.  For 
instance,  before  the  diacovery  of  the  original 
Bradford  manuscript,  we  owed  to  Mather  the 
statement  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  from 
Ansterfield  in  the  county  of  Yorksiure.  This 
proved  to  be  the  misprint  of  the  London  printer 
tor  Austerfield,  It  was  only  on  the  discovery 
of  this  error  by  the  late  William  Hunter  that 
the  American  pilgrimages  to  Scrooby  and  Aus- 
terfield began.  A  good  deal  of  injustice  has 
been  done  Mather  from  what  is  in  itself  a  oom- 

K native  trifle,  that  his  great  book  has  not  yet 
en  edited  by  any  competent  editor.  Even  the 
detail  that  there  is  no  decent  index  to  it  has 
peatly  diminished  its  usefulness  to  historians 
m  this  generation.  They  ought  to  remember 
that  he  was  but  39  years  old  when  it  was 
printed,  and  the  corrections  to  his  work  which 
a  man  makes  between  39  years  of  age  and  60 
nowhere  appear  in  it  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  Mathes,  Incbease;  Matho, 
Cotton,  and  Mather,  Samuu..  which  in  their 
place  state  what  these  men  did  for  the  growing 
colony  during  the  period  when  it  ceased  to  be 
a  trading  company  and  became  really  an  inde- 
pendent State. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  a  man  of  letters.  And  if  he  had 
not  been  the  unfortunate  governor  whose  dis- 
Icnralty  to  the  State  gained  for  him  the  hatred 
of  those  around  him,  he  would  have  been  re- 
membered with  gratitude  as  such.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  about  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  of  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts.  The  first 
volume  of  his  'History  of  Massachusetts'  was 
published  in  Boston  m  1764,  and  the  second 
volume  in  1767.  Alas,  he  was  not  e^ual  to  the 
duties  of  a  great  crisis,  he  deserted  his  country- 
men, and  by  his  country  was  branded  as  a 
traitor.  But  for  this  he  would  be  named  to-day 
as  the  first  in  the  series  of  distinguished  Amer- 
ican historians. 

The  assiduous  and  successful  attention  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  century  of  colonization  has 
very  naturally  given  to  New  England  readers  a 
better  history  of  wtiat  passed  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury than  we  have  of  the  first  half  of  the  18lh 
centurv.  During  that  time  the  people  of  the 
l7nited  States  were  involved  in  war  with 
France.  This  meant  for  than  a  frcMitier  war 
in  which  every  savage  was  commissioned  by 
French  or  Jesuit  auUiorilies  to  descend  upon 
the  borders  of  the  English  settlers.  Excepting 
die  stories  of  frontier  warfare,  there  was  not 
mnch  to  write  history  about.  'There  are  a  few 
exceptions  but  in  general  the  crown  governors 
sent  over  by  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne 
or  tqr  the  first  Georges  were  but  a  poor  set 
They  initiated  nothing  and  were  well  pleased 
if  they  could  avoid  a  quarrel  with  the  colonial 
assemblies.  The  one  distinguished  royal  gov- 
ernor is  WtlHam  Shirley,  who  filled  so  well  the 
duties  almost  unoqwcted  of  &  conunander-io- 
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But  1 ..._   .  ..    .  __ _    __ 

religious  speculation  and  of  theology.  In  the 
front  of  the  writers  on  such  subjects  is  Jona- 
than Edwards,  who  challenged  the  attention  of 
the  learned  in  the  English-speaking  world  by 
studies  and  results  which  have  become  famous. 
In  the  penury  of  frontier  villages,  and  livitu; 
day  by  day  in  what  seems  very  petty  surround- 
ings, this  distin^ished  man  elaborated  his 
studies  on  the  divine  counsels  and  placed  his 
poor  limits  on  the  inlinile  in  methods  and  lan- 

SLiage  which  will  survive  all  other  American 
terature  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It  is 
inevitable  perhaps  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
discussions  of  die  idea  there  shall  appear  on 
the  other  side  of  the  horizon  discussions  of  the 
fact,  or  of  those  realities  which  men  can  see 
with  the  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears.  And 
in  our  case,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  into 
the  world  in  the  year  1706,  Before  he  was  a 
man  he  was  well  advanced  in  those  studies  of 
the  English  language  which  gave  bim  after- 
ward his  power  to  express  himself  to  men. 
Lon^  before  he  was  a  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist, he  was  conducting  his  experiments  on 
electricity,  and  when  he  drew  the  li^tning  from 
the  skies,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the 
learned  world  of  his  time.  When  we  speak  of 
the  American  authors  of  those  50  years  the 
fame  of  Edwards  and  Franklin  overshadows 
all  the  rest.  With  the  discussions  attendant  on 
the  American  Revolution,  a  new  school  of 
authorship  began.  It  now  seems  clear  enough 
that  the  more  thoughtful  leaders  of  English 
opinion  were  from  the  very  beginning  amused, 
not  to  sav  delighted,  with  the  simple  dignity 
with  wbicn  such  men  as  the  Adamses,  Franklin, 
Dickinson  and  the  ^reat  Virginia  statesmen 
conducted  the  discussions,  whether  of  matters 
of  trade,  of  taxation  or  of  government 

'History,  my  Lord,*  said  Lord  Omiiam,  in 
his  famous  address  to  the  House  of  Lords,  *hu 
been  my  favorite  study.  ...  I  must  avow 
that  in  all  my  reading,  and  I  have  read  Thu- 
cydides  and  have  studied  and  admired  the 
master  states  of  the  world,  for  solidity  of  rea- 
son, force  of  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  conclusion, 
no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  give  us  noth- 
ing equal  to  it" 

To  this  moment  indeed,  no  careful  student 
of  constitutional  law  or  of  the  foundations  of 
states  can  go  forward  in  any  intelligent  inquiry 
without  reading  with  care  the  work  of  the 
American  statesmen  of  that  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  the  same 
time,  perhaps  from  the  same  cause,  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  America  becomes  less  and 
less  interesting.  The  mind  and  heart  and  soul 
and  strength  of  the  educated  men  of  America 
was  steadily^  drifting  into  an  interest  in  the 
present  rebtions  between  God  and  man  and  the 
present  sway  of  the  eternal  law,  much  more 
important  to  men  and  women,  and  amonz  the 
rest,  of  men  of  letters,  than  theological  explana- 
tions of  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  The 
student  of  to-day  finds  it  worth  while  to  read 
the  publications  of  Thomas  Ma^hew,  of  Boston, 
of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  Princeton,  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  of  New  York.    But  this  is  not 


because  he  cares  so  much  for  what  is  called 
theology  in  its  narrow  definition,  but  because 
these  men  enter  as  champions  of  the  people  into 
that  larger  theology  of  men  who  really  believe 
that  they  themselves  and  all  men  may  be  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature, 

Franklin  with  his  genuine  instinct  for  'To- 
gether' did  not  live  long  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out bringing  together  one  and  another  club  of 
men  of  inquiring  disposition.  One  of  these 
clubs  still  exists  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Sociery.  Another  founded  the  fire  department 
of  Philadelphia.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the 
activities  which  had  given  that  dty  distinction, 
even  before  1775,  may  be  traced  to  such  origins. 
Franklin's  own  newspaper,  the  Evetun^  Post, 
may  be  spoken  of  as  really  a  literary  joumaL 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac  was  not  onl^  an 
index  of  time  and  weather,  but  it  was  lo  its 
way  a  philosophical  treatise.  It  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  French.  Le  Bonhonimc  liichard  was 
known  in  French  hamlets  which  knew  nothing 
of  the  tea  tax  or  the  stamp  tax.  So  soon  as 
peace  was  declared  such  institutions  as  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as 
the  Uassachusetts  Historical  Society,  as  Tam- 
many in  New  York,  which  was  original^  a 
scientific  and  philanthropic  institution,  came  mto 
being.  The  governors  of  the  colleges  took  new 
courage;  and  commencements  and  the  cele- 
brations which  accompanied  them  gave  good 
occasions  for  such  appeals  or  lamentations  with 
regard  to  an  American  literature,  or  the  want 
of  it,  as  gave  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  literary 
Ufe  of  the  new  nation. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  increasing  con- 
fidence in  home  and  the  literature  of  home,  as 
years  went  by,  would  be  found  in  the  series  of 
college  addresses  of  which  the  first  were  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  in  1796.  The  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  founded  in  1776  at  William  and 
Mary  College  in  Virginia,  soon  outgrew  its  first 
limitations ;  and  its  annual  exercises  at  Cam- 
bridge and  New  Haven  were  attended  by  grad- 
uate members  who  liked  to  renew  their  college 
memories.  Branches  of  it  were  founded  in 
Brown  College  in  Providence,  in  Dartmouth 
College  in  New  Hampshire,  and  as  years  passed 
on,  in  other  similar  institutions.  The  early 
addresses  by  scholarly  men  in  these  societies 
were  almost  uniformly  exhortation  that  the 
people  of  America  might  pay  more  attention  to 
scholarship  and  literature;  Meanwhile,  and 
under  such  incentives,  there  grew  up  of  cours^ 
in  one  centre  or  another,  small  coteries  of 
Uterary  men  and  literary  women.  With  an 
amu^g  regard  to  tradition  such  men  seemed 
to  have  felt  that  there  conid  be  no  literature 
without  an  epic  or  two  on  which  it  should  be 
built  Timothy  Dwight's  'Conquest  of  Canaan,' 
Joel  Barlow's  'ColumbiatL'  which  are  all  but 
forgotten,  and  several  otners  which  are  for- 

SDtten,  were  the  results,  almost  of  a  sense  of 
uty  in  this  regard.  No  one  can  suppose  thai 
either  of  these  men  was  inspired  In'  any  divine 
inflatus  of  the  poet  As  you  read  the  dreary 
lines  you  feel  that  the  writer  thought  that  there 
must  be  an  epic  and  that  because  there  must  be 
he  would  wnte  it,  with  the  same  feeling  that  a 
column  of  soldiers  storms  a  redoubt  By  the 
side  of  such  men,  however,  there  came  men  and 
women  who  loved  to  clothe  great  thoughts  with 
c^rmin^  or  fitting  dress. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  almost  all. 
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early  books  whitk  yrt  should  now  class  as 
■efforts"  in  literature  were  published  by  sub- 
scription. And  there  b  something  pathetic  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  earher  hcerary  men  where 
they  describe  their  personal  visits  from  place 
to  place  35  they  solicited  subscripliotis  to  pay 
for  the  printing  of  their  books.  Presiacnt 
Dwi^ht  himself  visited  the  camp  of  Washing- 
ton in  1775  and  obtained  the  subscription  of 
Washington  and  the  other  distinguished  men 
around  him  for  the  publication  of  the  'Conquest 
of  Canaan.'  The  reader  must  remember  that 
the  practical  introduction  of  stereotyping  in 
England  or  America  is  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  test  the  market  in  some  way  when  a 
book  was  first  printed,  so  that  the  printer  or 
publisher  or  author  might  know  how  many 
copies  should  be  printed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  printers  had  no  capital 
which  would  enable  them  to  keep  in  type  (he 
cumbrous  paRes  of  a  book  which  passed  the  size 
of  a  pamphlet.  Paine's  'Common  Sense,'  in 
1776,  was  probably  the  first  book  which  attained 
at  once  a  circulation  in  the  least  approaching 
the  large  editions  of  to-d^.  The  trade,  as  the 
book-selling  community  still  likes  to  call  itself, 
now  begins  puttit^  out  as  a  feeler  a  small  edi- 
tion printed  from  stereotypes.  In  our  day  in  a 
vault  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  or  perhaps  in  2 
vault  under  a  sidewalk  we  preserve  such  plates 
from  which  a  book  has  been  printed,  and  ac- 
cording as  the  demand  may  prove,  new  editions 
can  be  issued  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
But  up  to  the  year  1813  there  was  no  such 


The  pecuniary  poverty  of  the  printers  of  the 
end  of  the  18(h  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  caused  many  American  authors  to  go  to 
England  for  the  printing  of  their  production. 
Barlow's  '.Cotumbiad'  was  printed  in  England. 
Irvi tig's  books  appeared  first  in  London,  In- 
deed, Irving's  wide  reputation  may  be  said  to 
have  been  EngHsh  before  it  was  American. 
And  he  spent  much  of  his  early  life  in  Europe, 

eerhaps  from  the  feeling  that  for  a  man  of 
rtters  Europe  was  a  home  while  America  was 
a  wilderness.  James  Fcnimore  Cooper  made 
Europe  his  home  for  many  years,  feeling  appar- 
ently that  he  could  not  find  society  of  his  own 
kind  in  his  own  land.  The  same  Is  true  of 
other  American  writers  as  tar  down  as  the 
thirties  of  the  19th  century.  That  was  the 
worse  for  the  infant  literaiure  of  the  nation. 
Writers  watched  painfully  for  the  expressions 
of  English  criticism,  and  one  line  from  a  Grub 
street  critic  was  sweeter  to  them  and  worth 
more  than  any  words  from  their  own  country- 
men. It  is  indeed  impossible  to  overstate  the 
effect  which  was  eventually  produced  by  the 
'American  system,'  as  it  was  called,  in  the 
discussions  of  tariff  legislation  which  followed 
the  short  war  with  England.  From  the  moment 
when  the  American  printer  could  send  out  to 
the  world  books  as  well  printed  as  the  printers 
of  England,  one  may  trace  new  strength  in 
American  authorship.  The  International  Copy- 
right Law  of  1891  compels  the  publishers  of  all 
books  which  claim  American  copyright  to  print 
them  in  America.  In  a  truly  celebrated  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1820,  of  which  no 
other  line  is  remembered,  Sydney  Smith  said: 
•Who  reads  an  American  book?  Who  looks 
upon  an   American  picture?'    The  men  who 


painted  American  pictures  were  very  mad,  as 
their  vernacular  would  say;  and  the  men  and 
women  who  wrote  American  books  were  equally 
mad.  The  writers  had  a  better  chance  to  ex- 
press their  anger  than  the  painters.  The  sneer 
implied  was  the  more  cutting  because  for  most 

Eurposes  of  Hteratiire  it  was  true.  Possibly  it 
ad  some  share  in  the  growth,"  almost  from  that 
moment,  of  a  literature  which  can  fairly  be 
called  American.  The  worst  of  It  was,  per- 
haps, that  Sydney  Smith  was  an  advance 
guard  of  the  Liberals  of  England.  He  could 
not  be  called  the  product  of  an  'effete  dviKia- 
tion,'  and  his  words  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
Tory  jealousy.  American  readers  had  known 
how  to  priie  him  and  they  read  his  articles  if 
they  did  not  read  their  own.  But  really  an 
American  author  had  little  ri^t  to  complain  so 
long  as  Mr.  Cooper  called  a  woman  a  female 
simply  because  Walter  Scott  did,  so  long  as 
our  writers  knew  more  of  robin-red-breasts  and 
bulfinches  than  they  knew  of  bluejays  or  mock- 
ing birds,  so  long  as  their  best  actors  came  from 
En^and  as  every  play  upon  their  stage  was 
English,  and  so  long  as  their  scholarly  men 
read  the  Edinbnrgh  Revtevr  and  the  London 
Quarterly  and  the  New  Monthly  Magaaine  as 
Ihey  read  no  American  journal.  The  American 
college  boy  knew  much  more  of  the  loves  and 
hates  of  literary  men  in  England,  one  might 
almost  say,  than  the  English  boy  of  the  same 
time  did.  The  English  reviews  and  magazines 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  American 
reading- rootiis  white  their  American  rivals  died 
a  slow  death  due  to  the  incompetency  of  most 
of  the  writers.  Bi(t  as  the  19th  century  ad- 
vanced the  tide  turned.  Dr.  Holmes  in  a  bapi^ 
phrase,  quoted  as  often  as  Sydney  Smith's  which 
has  been  cited,  fixes  Elmerson's  first  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  as  "our  intellectual  declaration 
of  independence.*  I  heard  the  address  in  1S37, 
and  half  a  century  afterward  1  heard  his  second 
Phi  Beta  address.  Whoever  will  compare  the 
two  will  see  what  Dr.  Holmes  means.  To  the 
thoughtful  reader  now  it  seems  impossible  that 
Emerson's  first .  address  should  have  seemed 
extravagant  or  in  any  way,  indeed,  out  of  the 
common  to  the  men  of  that  time.  But  it  did 
seem  so  Uien. 

It  is  true  that  ever  since  the  century  began 
such  addresses  on  Commencement  days  or  on 
other  literary  occasions  have  still  given  four- 
fifth  of  the  lime  to  pathetic  appeals  to  youi^ 
men  to  create  an  American  literature.  The 
orators,  generally  clergymen  or  lawyers,  did 
not  understand  that  such  books  as  Lewis  and 
Clark's  journals  were  American  literature,  that 
Pitkin's  statistics  was  a  book  of  American  liter- 
ature, that  Flint's  'Mississippi'  or  Pike's  'Ad- 
ventures' were  vigorous  bits  of  proper  national 
literature,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  John  Adams'  proposals  for  the  State 
Constitutions  were  American  literature,  as  much 
as  the  Waverley  Novels  belong  to  Scotch  litera- 
ture, or  Petrarch's  "Sonnets'  to  Italian  litera- 
ture. But  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
people  had  found  out  that  literature  is  not  a 
thing  by  itself  to  be  worshipped  and  loved  like 
some  lonely  classical  statue  in  some  separate 
shrine  in  a  gallery,  but  that  literature  is  simply 
the  expression  of  what  is.  In  the  matter  of 
American  literature  it  proved  that  Americans 
had  to  state  for  the  world  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  government    lliey  had  to  describe 
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for  the  world  phyucal  features  of  a  contineiit 
of  which  the  larger  world  knew  nothing.  And 
even  the  language  in  which  they  spoke  would 
bear  marks  of  the  climate,  the  soil  and  the 
history  of  that  continent  So  soon  as  we  throw 
aside  the  follies  of.  talking  about  literature  as 
literature  and  of  worshipping  it  as  a  separate 
idol,  so  sooR  American  literature  can  be  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  iu  any  sort  distinct  from  the  Utera- 
ture  of  the  feudal  system  or  other  literature 
of  the  ancient  world. 

To  review  in  the  very  briefest  ww  tJ>* 
literary  advance  of  the  nation  from  the  era  of 
independence  we  have  to  look  first  at  the 
speeches  and  letters  and  pamphlets  of  the 
statesmen;  and  next  at  the  reports  of  the  ex- 
plorers. There  are  individual  poems  and  a  few 
sporathc  books  in  prose  which  linger  in  the 
remembrance  of  antiquaries  —  Philip  Frenau's 
Revolution  poems,  one  or  two  sermons,  per- 
haps may  be  classed  amoi%  such  memorials.  To 
speak  in  a  broader  sense  the  first  work  of 
Irving  stands  as  the  first  work  in  the  large 
calendar  of  our  modem  Uterature.  His  amus- 
ing studies  of  early  New  York  were  known 
then,  but  the  'Sketch  Book'  as  it  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  the  years  between  1820  and 
1823  at  once  obtained  a  wide  reputation,  both 
in  London  and  in  America.  Irving  showed 
from  the  first  that  he  could  handle  American 
subjects  with  a  pen  as  Ught  and  a  fancy  as 
charming  as  gave  life  to  'Bracebridge  Hall'  or 
tus  other  English  studies.  In  1825,  when 
Navarrete  first  pubUshed  in  Madrid  the  original 
documents  of  Columbus'  voyage,  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  who  was  then  our  minister  in  Spain, 
called  Irving' s  attention  to  these  invaluable 
niemoirs  and  suggested  his  work  on  the  life  of 
Columbus,  Irving  went  at  once  to  Madrid  and 
was  attached  to  the  American  lection  there 
while  he  studied  the  subject  which  is  so  closely 
Identified  with  his  name.  And  afterward,  when 
the  Spanish  people  received  him  as  our  minister 
there  he  enjoyed  his  wcU-deserved  fame.  Here 
was  an  American  who  could  meet  English 
writers  on  their  own  terms.  Irving  was  master 
as  well  as  they  of  whatever  is  meant  by  style  or 
method  in  literature  whatever  secret  of  the 
guild  diere  is. 

In  our  time  there  is  no  longer  a  patron  '^lo 
shall  endow  a  book  as  an  emperor  might  endow 
an  opera  house  at  his  capital.  For  a  time  or  a 
nation  without  patrons,  you  must  have  such 
satronage  of  the  public  in  advance  as  Dr. 
Dwighl  sought  for  with  his  subscription  book; 
or,  as  it  has  proved,  in  150  years,  you  must 
have  marines.  This  means,  if  one  speaks  to 
the  Philistines,  that  you  cannot  have  large 
wholesale  business,  no.  and  you  cannot  have 
manufactures  unless  Incre  be  retail  business. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  found 
this  out  when  they  worked  for  Cave  and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  One  and  another  ad- 
venturer tried  the  magarine  experiment  in  Bos- 
ton or  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  But  alas, 
the  printers  of  the  magazines  were  almost  as 
poor  as  the  authors  were.  The  people  of  die 
country  also  were  very  poor  in  other  affairs. 
As  late  as  1834  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  for  the  New 
England  Magazine  the  first  papers  of  the  'Au- 
tocrat of  the  Breakfast  Table.'  Bnl  the  New 
England  Magaeine,  even  with  such  contributors, 
died  for  want  of  readers.  The  new  series  oi 
the  Autocrat,  in  1857,  begins  with  the  words, 


"As  I  was  saying  when  you  interrupted  me,* 
which  referred  to  the  death  of  the  first  series 
a  quarter  century  before.  Still,  the  names  of 
those  old  magazines  are  interesting  gravestones 
which  show  the  roadway  for  a  struggling  na- 
tional  literature.  The  Harvard  Register  of  1807 
is  one  of  the  earliest.  The  Lyceum  follows  the 
Collegian,  Harvardiana,  and  now  almost  every 
university  ^ves  this  excellent  field  for  the  tour- 
nament of  squires  and  even  of  pages  who  look 
forward  to  golden  spurs  of  knignthooA  A  few 
lines  of  the  Harvard  Lyceum  of  1810  may  be 
worth  copying.  They  are  from  a  clever 
paroffy  of  Barlow's  'Columbiad'  and  describe 
an  early  steamboat.  They  are  among  the  boy 
amusements  of  Edward  Everett 

So  wbov  higli  Iblson  bdn  hia  bundnd  hUb. 
Wincla  hu  inda  wtvc,  aad  York'*  broad  bum  Sllai 

Toe  micflity  Stetm-boat  polau  fail  tsillHs  prow. 
K»»  fiom  tba  KBida  no  Ealta.  tlie  Ha  no  tid«, 
Whirla  tb«  irtml  oar.  and  o'*r  th«  riw  rides. 
Lo  with  what  art  the  Dice  machinery  turn&. 
With  what  nora  force  tha  pitchy  pine  pole  buma. 
Bse  th«  black  BoOh,  in  wboK  dvloome  womb, 
Ttas  piiMD'il  watiB  nposn  alt>  fmse: 
The  boUow  Cyliodcr.  whoas  ihiniDS  aide 


ook*d  Chain,  taid  turnA  tt 


ting  tide: 


Of  those  of  the  magazines  proper  which  wef« 
manfully  and  loyally  sustained  for  many  yeari 
is  the  Knickerbocker  which  was  published  in 
New  York  monthly  for  several  years.  Most 
of  the  authors  who  won  distinction  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  century  made  their  maiden  contribu- 
tions to  its  pages.  In  Boston  a  beginning,  which 
proved  to  be  a  foundatioo,  was  made  In  the 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Anthology,  of  which  the 
first  number  was  printed  in  1809.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  literary  club,  and  it  is  very  creditable 
to  the  literary  life  of  the  day.  Some  original 
translations  from  the  minor  poems  of  the  great 
German  poets  slipped  in.  And  by  this  time, 
America  had  found  out  the  resources  of  the 
German  colleges.  George  Bancroft,  Frederick 
Hedge,  Edward  Everett,  Henry  F.  Quitman, 
George  Ticknor  studied  in  the  German  colleges. 
The  success  of  the  Anthology  and  perhaps  a 
certain  jealousy  of  the  literary  tyranny  of  the 
London  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh  Review 
led  William  Tudor,  with  the  spirited  young  fel- 
lows who  wrote  for  the  Anthology,  to  announce 
the  North  American  Review  of  which  the  first 
number  was  published  in  1815.  It  may  be  said 
of  the  North  American  Review  that  a  desire 
to  imitate  the  English  quarterlies  weakened  it 
for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  its 
tone  was  always  dignified  and  on  really  national 
questions  it  was  American.  In  the  ear  her 
numbers  of  the  Reviem  it  admitted  poetry  and 
some  short  articles  which  did  not  pretend 
to  be  criticism  of  books.  The  successive  editors 
of  the  Review  were  William  Tudor,  Edward 
Tyrrel  Channing,  Eld  ward  Everett,  Jared 
Sparks,  Jolm  G.  Palfrey,  Francis  Bowen,  An- 
drew Preston  Peabody,  Alexander  Everett, 
and  James  Russell  LoweU.  A  few  years  after 
the  Civil  War  it  was  removed  from  Boston  to 
New  York  under  the  direction  and  charge  of 
Allen  Thomdike  Rice.  In  Philadelphia  what 
was  called  the  American  Quarterly  Review  was 
published  under  similar  auspices. 

Meanwhile  what  had  attracted  attention  at 
once  to  a  vciy  great  extent  was  the  success  of 
Cooper's   novels.     The  later  noveb  of   Scott 
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1  of  readers 
when  Cooper  s  earlier  stories  were  published. 
He  had  left  Yale  College  without  a  degree,  dis- 
gusted with  something  or  other  as  youngsters 
are  apt  to  be  in  colleges,  and  had  joined  the 
United  States  navy.  This,  as  it  proved,  was 
fortunate  for  the  literature  of  America.  After 
the  short  war  with  England,  he  was  stationed 
on  Lake  Ontario,  which  was  at  that  lime  in  the 
wilderness.  At  his  father's  home  he  had  al- 
ready made  acquaintance  with  the  wrecks  of 
the  Six  Nation  Indians.  At  Oswego  he  fell  in 
somehow  with  the  last  of  the  Monicatis.  His 
study  of  a  real  forest  and  his  studies  of  the 
forecastle  of  American  ships  are  both  genuinely 
rational,  and  although  he  could  not  resist  the 
spell  of  the  'great  enchanter,*  and  imitated  Sir 
Walter  Scott  whenever  he  got  a  chance,  the 
early  Cooper  novels  have  the  great  charm  of 
being  interesting.  To  this  hour  the  school  boy 
reads  them  as  Bis  grandfather  read  them  and 
regards  them  among  his  best  friends.  In 
Cooper's  later  novels  there  may  be  seen  a  tinge 
of  ill  temper  because  he  fancied  that  he  had  not 
been  esteemed  fairly  by  his  own  countrymen. 
But  the  early  novels  nave  established  them- 
selves in  a  well-assured  place  in  the  literature 
of  his  country.  Few  people  remember  them, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  German  novels  on  Ameri- 
can subjects  by  Sealsfield  were  the  inducement 
for  a  time  of  the  great  German  emigration 
which  began  as  soon  as  these  spirited  books 
began  to  be  printed.  His  German  name  was 
Karl  Postel. 

Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  nation  had 
found  out  that  a  republic  stands  or  falls  accord- 
ing to  the  education  of  its  people.  It  is  impos- 
siDle  to  estimate  the  change  produced  by  the 
early  determination  of  the  more  civilized  States 
to  improve  the  education  of  every  child  bom  in 
their  borders.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
you  might  sa^  that  there  was  nobody  to  buy 
books,  even  if  angels  or  archangels  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  write  them.  But  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  century  an  army  of  readers, 
men  and  women,  had  been  created.  It  began  to 
be  evident  that  a  good  book  in  the  Englisn  lan- 
^aj;e  had  more  readers  in  America  than  it  had 
in  tJigland.  It  began  to  appear  that  the  reputa- 
tions of  English  writers  depended  quite  as  much 
upon  the  American  readers  as  upon  those  of 
the  British  Islands.  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge  and  Southey  had  more  readers  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  than  on  their  own.  The 
same  was  true  later  of  Macaulay's  'History* 
and  of  other  books  of  permanent  value.  Disraeli 
said  as  early  as  1845  that  America  was  the  pres- 
ent posterity  for  the  EngbsHman, —  that  an  Eng- 
lish author  knew  what  posterity  would  think  of 
him  by  learning  what  the  American  of  to-day 
thought  of  him.  The  creation  of  such  a  body 
of  readers  led  to  the  growth  of  a  genuine  Amer- 
ican demand  for  what  could  be  called  an  Amer- 
ican literature.  A  school  of  history  grew  up 
first  in  which  Irving  had  led  the  way  in  which 
the  great  historical  addresses  of  Webster  and 
the  Everetts  and  other  orators  were  an  essential 
part.  The  subserviency  to  English  critics  di- 
minished as  more  and  more  scholars  came  from 
France  and  Germany.  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  Bancroft,  Prescott  and  Motley,  as  histo- 
rians, Emerson  as  a  philosopher,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whittier  as  poets  made  a 
distinct  American  school  after  the  year  1830 


when  Bancroft  announced  his  plan  for  his  his- 
tory, or  more  definitely  perhaps  in  1833,  So  far 
as  this  was  a  New  England  school  it  was  some- 
what affected  by  the  literature  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  but  this  effect  has  been  overstated. 
Emerson  was  not  at  all  indebted  to  Germany 
in  his  work.  Longfellow's  poems  are  distinctly 
American  when  the^  are  not  translations. 
Lowell  won  his  English  reputation  by  the  ad- 
mirably national  characteristics  of  the  'Biglow 
Papers.'  Still  a  distinct  ripple  on  the  tide  of 
literary  advance  aay  be  found  in  all  the  sea- 
board States  when  m  the  twenties  of  the  last 
century  the  Holy  Alliance  exiled  from  Germany 
Lieber,  Follen,  Beck  and  some  other  young 
students  who  had  displeased  Mettemich. 

What  is  familiarly  called  the  Lyceum  Sys- 
tem introduced  an  clement  of  value  constantly 
increasing  in  the  higher  education.  It  ou^t  to 
he  remembered  that  the  Lyceum  introduced 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  the  people  of  America 
in  a  much  shorter  time  perhaps  than  any  pub- 
lished writiiu;  would  have  done  without  its  as- 
sistance. Where  the  trustees  and  faculties  of 
colleges  would  have  refused  to  invite  Mr.  Emer- 
son to  speak,  the  students  of  college  societies 
would  gladly  send  him  an  in\ntation.  Once 
heard  he  was  of  course  sure  to  be  remembered. 
Not  to  speak  of  other  lecturers  who  were  in- 
structing all  the  northern  States,  arousing 
curiosity  as  to  subjects  on  which  they  hardly 
touched,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  when  he  took 
up  the  work  of  a  prophet  unlimited  by  the  re- 
strictions of  the  priesthood  led  the  way  in  a 
revelation  which  has  affected  all  the  literature 
of  his  time,  whether  in  America  or  in  England. 
In  the  smaller  New  England  circle,  Marnret 
Fulleri  afterward  the  Countess  Ossoli,  by  Con- 
versations* and  published  essays  called  the  at- 
tention of  many  young  people  to  the  wider 
realms  of  thought  and  especially  to  the  more 
modem  movements  of  i^losophy  and  litera- 

With  die  existence  of  a  sufiicient  body  of 
readers  large  circulations  became  possible  for 
magazines.  The  first  which  succeeded  pecuni- 
arily were  those  which  told  the  most  stories,  and 
it  was  on  the  basis  of  story  telling  that  the 
Southern  Literary  Magazine,  Graham's  Maga- 
tme,  the  Godty's  Ladies'  Book  and  the  Bot- 
lon  Miscellany  of  Literature  and  Fatkion 
came  into  being,  and  by  their  success  with  the 
public  created  the  literary  magazine  of  to-day. 
When  a  Boston  publisher  could  say  in  1841,  ■We 
sell  1.000  copies  every  month  to  the  Lowell  fac- 
tory girls,*  the  word  was  spoken  which  showed 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  readers  is  necessary 
in  the  creation  of  a  literature,  and  will  in  its 
time  bring  into  being  a  sufficient  number  of 
writers.  The  Knickerbocker,  the  Nev>  Eng~ 
land  Magagine  and  the  Port-Folio  had  failed 
to  enlist  anything  like  the  public  support  which 
waited  on  all  decent  magazine  woHc  after  the 
public  schools  had  rreatedtheir  army  of  readers. 
One  and  another  ineffectual  effort  was  made  to 
turn  away  the  current  of  the  English  magazines 
and  to  introduce  an  American  circulation  in  its 
stead.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  early 
numbers  of  Harper  were  written  almost 
wholly  by  English  writers  and  large  editions  of 
Fraser's  Magaane,  of  the  DubUn  University 
Magaeine  and  of  Blackwood  still  made  up 
the  popular  reading  of  the  reading-rooms.  But 
in  1857  the  Atlantic  Monthly  wss  created  with 
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such  writers  as  Bancroft,  Pmcott,  Motley, 
Holmes,  Lowell  and  Longfellow  among  its 
>  very  earliest  contributors,  and  one  may  say, 
on  its  working  staff.  Lowell  was  an  office 
editor  of  the  Atlantic.  Putnam' t  Maga- 
eine,  in  New  York,  sprang  full  armed  into 
existence.  It  introduced  itself  by  an  article 
which  awakened  curiositv,  and  perl^ps  one  may 
say  national  pride,  on  tne  question,  'Have  we 
a  Bourbon  among  us?*  From  that  day  to  this 
magazine  hterature  has  held  an  important  part 
in  the  work  of  the  better  literary  men  of 
America. 

The  short  story  had  been  invented  in  Eng- 
land, The  serial  story,  as  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray had  shown,  gave  admirable  opportunities 
for  feeling  the  public  pulse.  It  is  amusing  to- 
day to  read  that  the  publishers  of  the  Anti- 
tlavery  Standard  doubled  whether  they  should 
pay  James  Lowell  $400  a  year  for  his  contribu- 
tions lo  that  journal,  contnbutions  among  which 
are  some  of  die  best  poems  which  he  ever  wrote. 
This  is  only  one  among  the  many  illustrations 
which  peep  out  from  the  books  of  biography  as 
to  what  Dr.  Johnson  or  Goldsmith  would  have 
called  the  patronage  of  the  readers  of  maga- 
zines and  their  editors.  The  encouri^ement  to 
authors  was  little  but  it  was  enou^.  In  the 
year  1849-50  the  people  who  read  anti-slavery 
newspapers  began  to  talk  of  the  serial  issues  in 
which  the  story  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  was 
going  forward  in  a  newspaper  called  Tkt  Na- 
tional Era.  The  Southern  writers  on  the  Civil 
War  ascribe  to  that  book  the  complete  change 
in  American  politics  and  in  the  questions  which 
led  to  the  war  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
centuo'.  In  1851  the  story  was  published  in 
book  form  and  at  once  became  known  not  simply 
in  Ajnerica  but  in  England  and  in  all  the  htera- 
ture of  the  civilized  world  by  means  of  transla- 
tions. Its  cirr^ulatton  in  England,  for  instance, 
was  the  first  circulation  of  a  book  on  what  was 
called  popular  prices.  One  edition  of  it  ap- 
peared m  a  newspaper  issue  at  the  cost  of  one 
penny  a  copy.  Mrs.  Stowe's  supremacy  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  established  itself  at  once,  and 
from  that  moment  to  this  American  literature 
can  make  the  boast  that  it  has  furnished  the 
book  of  which  more  copies  have  been  printed 
tlian  any  other  book  which  originated  in  the 
English  langua^.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  its 
only  possible  rival,  if  one  considers  simply  the 
nmnber  of  cofnes  printed,  is  'RoUnion  Crusoe.' 
Mrs.  Stowe's  stotV  is  that  of  a  fugitive  slave; 
Defoe's  story  is  that  of  a  shipwrecked  slave 

After  the  Civil  War  the  men  and  women 
of  America  learned  that  for  the  criticism  or  for 
the  education  which  belonged  to  tlus  nation,  they 
must  study  their  own  country.  In  truth  the 
society  of  America  is  American  society,  the  laws 
of  America  are  American  laws.  Its  prospects 
and  hopes  are  those  of  a  democracy.  As  the 
strata  of  its  rocks  and  the  growth  of  its  trees 
are  different  from  those  of  England,  so  are  the 
foundations  of  the  state  and  the  customs  of  its 
administration.  It  is  impossible  here  to  consider 
in  the  least  detail  the  methods  of  different 
writers  who  have  won  the  love  and  admiratioti 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  years  which  have 
followed. 

The  central  observation  is  that  as  soon  ss 
America    furnished  readers   enough   a   proper 


American  literature  followed  the  demand.  As 
soon  as  the  system  of  the  country  made  possible 
first-rate  printing  offices  in  rivalry  with  the  best 
printing  houses  in  England,  the  American  de- 
mand for  American  boobs  could  be  answered  at 
home.  In  naming  Cooper  and  Irving  we  have 
named  the  two  writers  distinctly  American 
whose  published  work  was  first  everywhere 
known.  Other  authors  printed  their  books  which 
were  forgotten.  There  was  perhaps  something 
ludicrous  in  the  effort  to  create  aboriginal  en- 
thusiasms which  <Ud  not  exist.  For  instance,  any 
early  copy  of  the  North  Americim  Rtvitw 
will  show  the  standing  advertisement  on  the 


volume  a»a  cominissiaa  nouse  might  speak  of  s< 
many  bushels  of  wheat  or  barley.  Books  or 
essays  of  purely  American  type  struggled  into 
existence  and  some  of  them  are  still  remem- 
bered. Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  bom  in  the  year 
1809  and  £ed  in  die  year  1849.  Warren  Bur- 
ton's 'IMstrict  School,'  Mrs.  Gilman's  'New 
Eni^and  Housdceeper,'  some  of  James  K. 
Paulding's  sketches  and  essays  were  distinctly 


.     .  omaftected  books.     Ed- 

ward Everett  and  Alexander  H.  Everett 
with  all  the  advantages  of  early  European 
training  were  thoroughly  American  in  their 
orations  and  in  the  work  v^ich  they  did  in  the 
North  Amtruan  Rcvieai.  That  publication  it- 
self while  it  imitated  aspects  oi  the  ^glish 
quarterlies  always  carried  an  American  chip  on 
die  shoulder  and  defied  all  foreign  travelers  or 
foreign  critics  who  did  not  find  perfection  in 
everything  American.  A  story  of  pure  Amer- 
ican life,  most  instrtictive  to  the  student  of  that 
older  time,  is  Sylvester  Judd's  story  of  'Mar- 
garet, a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  Bli^t  and 
Bloom.'  Judd  was  a  poet,  but  this  prose  novel 
has  proved  his  best  wotic 

The  exquisite  genius  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne would  have  worked  its  way  through  any 
difficulties.  In  his  own  nation  his  favorite 
earlier  subjects,  drawn  so  largely  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  early  centuries;  undoubtedly  had 
their  share  in  introdncing  him  to  the  great  boc^ 
of  readers.  So  soon  as  he  traveled  abroad,  he 
showed  that  he  coald  handle  any  traditions  and 
was  at  home  in  any  atmosphere.  As  in  alt  woi^ 
of  men  of  genius  his  temperament  and.  as  he 
says,  the  tradirions  of  his  life,  governed  to  a 
certain  extent  bis  choice  of  subject.  But  al- 
ways it  is  Hawthorne  who  is  the  master  and 
fascinates  the  reader;  and  there  is  no  other 
Hawthorne  In  other  instances  perhaps  a  cer- 
tain charm  is  given  in  English  circles  to  the 
naivete  of  what  one  may  call  the  fronder  habit 
of  the  American  writer.  Walt  Whitman  had  an 
affection  of  expressing  a  disgust,  which  he  did 
not  really  feel,  with  all  the  conventionalities  and 
institutions  which  did  not  smell  of  the  ^ne  knot 
or  of  kerosine.  He  is  said  to  be  better  known 
in  England  than  in  America.  This  is  somevrtiat 
as  it  has  happened  with  an  American  preacher 
Hke  Moody  and  odiers  who  could  be  named 
who  has  won  attention  even  by  the  accent  of  his 
voice.  After  he  had  won  attention  abroad  he 
needed  nothing  more.    We  mqr  say  again  that 
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tliis  is  no  place  to  enter  into  an  analysis  or 
other  discussion  of  the  woric  of  differcat 
American  authors  and  of  their  hold  upon  the 
national  life.  When  one  remembers  that  no 
prose  writer  of  our  country  is  more  likely  to  be 
generally  read  three  centuries  hence  than  ttie 
despatches  of  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  he  hesi- 
tates before  he  shall  say  who  are  the  literary 
men.  Give  time  enough  and  Washington  be- 
comes a  literary  man,  and  Judge  Marshail.  But 
this  may  be  said,  that  of  the  heroes  in  the 
New  York  Hail  of  Fame,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Kent,  Joseph  Story,  Asa  Gray,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Williaro  EUery  Ch  aiming;  Horace 
liann,  Henry  Ward  Bcecher,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow  and  Washington  Irving, 
would  not  have  been  named  among  the  most 
distinguished  Americans  except  for  their  work 
with  the  pea.  Franklin  might  be  numbered  as 
a  naturalist,  Washington  or  Grant  as  soldiers; 
but  the  12  who  have  been  named  won  their 
place  simply  as  authors.  And  every  one  who  b 
in  any  way  familiar  with  their  work  under- 
stands that  this  work  is  distinctly  American. 
You  could  not  mistake  it.  If  you  read  25  pages 
from  any  of  these  authors,  you  would  know 
that  he  was  brought  up  under  the  institutions 
of  a  republic  and  that  the  width  of  horizon, 
may  one  say,  comes  in  as  a  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  which  in  the  omnipotence  of  God  the 
American  is  accustomed.  In  naming  those  to  , 
whom  the  country  owes  the  growth  of  its  litei^ 
ary  taste,  the  charm  of  great  travelers  and 
great  historians  should  be  added  to  the  great 
statesmen.  But  the  list  as  far  as  it  goes  is 
not  useless,  for  it  shows  what  b  the  current 
of  average  feeling  of  the  people  of  America 
The  people  of  America  is  sovereign  of  America 
and  as  everywhere  the  sovereign  is  the  fountain 
of  honor.  We  could  choose  no  better  instance 
of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  people  to 
the  author  of  first-rate  genius  and  ability  than 
is  found  in  the  literary  career  of  John  Fiske. 
Fiske  owed  none  of  his  success  to  official  posi- 
tion. No  distinguished  review  called  attention 
to  the  way  a  young  man  needed  encouragement 
but  simply  Fiske  had  a  great  deal  to  say  and 
he  said  it.  And  by  the  time  he  said  it  there 
1  of  people  who  had  been  educated 


a  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  he  said.  He  used 
a  say  that  even  in  his  young  life  he  was  look- 
[  forward  to  history  as  uie  study  which  he 


1  to  pursue  through  his  life.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion. 
He  seized  upon  the  opportunity,  and  the 
American  pemile  recognized  the  hand  of  a 
master.  But  riske  was  not  to  be  shut  up  within 
any  narrow  range  of  study  or  of  authorship. 
He  had  his  own  views  of  life  and  duty,  of  ethics 
and  of  destiny,  and  he  wrote  them  down.  He 
said  what  he  wanted  to  say  in  a  form  which 
won  the  sympathy  of  all  thoughtful  people,  and 
there  were  enough  readers  trained  to  careful 
thought  to  welcome  the  gifts  which  in  such 
service  he  made  to  the  nation.  Perhaps  in 
Spealdng  of  this  instance  we  are  speaking 
Simply  of  the  step  forward  which  the  con- 
science and  heart  of  the  whole  nation  made  in 
obedience  to  the  word  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, who  gained  a  welcome  in  all  quarters, —  in 


early  vollones  of  Emerson's  'Essays'  milUoos 
of  copies  might  be  found  to-day  in  the.  hands 
of  the  most  .^norant  or  the  most  learned  men  . 
and  millions  of  men  who  never  heard  his  name 
are  living  under  the  inspiration  of  his  prophe- 
cies. It  IS  said  by  the  English  critics  that  Long- 
fellow's poems  arc  better  known  by  the  people 
of  Eneland  than  are  Lord  Tennyson's.  Per- 
haps this  is  true. 

It  has  also  been  curiously  true  that  more 
than  one  English  reputation  has  been  first  made 
in  America.  Carlyle's  first  books  were  well 
known  here  before  the  critics  of  England 
honored  them  with  their  approval.  The  Eng- 
lish writers  whined  a  good  deal  so  long  as 
they  had  no  protection  at  American  law  for 
their  copyrights.  This  nation  was  creating  a 
reading  class  at  an  expense  such  as  monarchs 
never  dreamed  of,  sucn  as  Ejigland  has  never 
thought  of,  and  i(  was  the  fashion  to  chide 
Americans  because  at  the  outset  they  did  not 
throw  open  the  market  thus  created  to  the 
writers  of  a  nation  where  there  was  not  one 
reader  for  a  hundred  in  America.  The  Inter- 
national Cojpyright  Act  has  remedied  this  griev- 
ance. But  It  has  not  proved  that  either  the 
English  or  American  author  has  gained  readers 
by  any  of  the  accidents  of  publication.  The 
rule  holds  which  Abraham  Lincoln  laid  down 
so  well  that  the  people  who  like  that  sort  of 
thing  will  read  that  sort  of  thing.  But  so  far 
as  statistics  of  the  trade  in  books  ^o,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  rank  and  file  of  American  readers 
are  interested  in  American  subjects  treated  by 
writers  who  feel  the  American  impulse  and 
were  early  baptized  in  the  ways  of  democracy. 
For  the  work  of  individual  wnters  see  the  fol- 
lowii^  article  and  the  separate  biographies  in 
tbis  Encyclopedia, 

Edward  '  Everett  Hale. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  Synopsis 
of.  The  first  great  American  poem  was 
'Thanatopsis'  by  William  Cullcn  Bryant  (17<»4- 
1878).  There  had  been  rough  ballads  and 
songs  on  the  one  hand,  and  literary  odes  and 
epics  —  by  John  Tnimbull  ( 1 750-183 1 ) , 
Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817),  Joel  Barlow 
(1755-1812),  and  others  — while  ,  there  were 
snatches  of  real  poetry  in  the  work  of  Philip 
Freneau  (1752-1832).  But  the  first  American 
poet  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  people 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  was  Bryant  With 
all  his  interest  in  the  picturesque  and  romantic 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  be  was  gen- 
erally most  himself  in  his  pictures  of  American 
life  and  in  his  expression  of  American  condi- 
tions. Besides  Bryant,  and  about  his  time  were 
a  number  of  other  men  of  letters  in  New  York 
whose  poetry  pleased  their  time,  but  who  are 
remembered  now  by  the  tradition  of  perhaps 
a  single  poem,  Suui  are  John  Howard  Payne 
(1792-1852)  the  author  of  <Homc,  Sweet 
Home'  whose  rea!  work  in  life  was  in  the 
drama,  Samuel  Woodworth  (1785-1842)  the 
author  of  'Old  Oaken  Bucket'  and  Geoije  P. 
Morris  (1802-64),  whose  'Woodsman,  Spare 
that  Tree'  is  remembered  if  not  often 
read.  James  Rodman  Drake  (1795-1820)  and 
Fitz-Green  Halleck  (1790-1867)  wrote  together 
and  separately  poems  which  delighted  their 
contemporaries.  At  the  same  time  appeared  the 
poetry  of  Ed^ar  Allan  Foe  (l8»»-49).  Poe 
wrote    all    sorts    of    Ihings  — poetry,    stories. 
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some  good  and  tome  bad,  often  under ,^_ 

of  necessity.  But  among  his  poems  may  be 
found  a  few  wliich  have  that  peculiar  saa  m- 
diTidual  lyric  quality  that  belongs  especially  to 
the  poet,  and  not  to  any  particular  nation  or 
tirae.  With  less  pure  poetic  genius,  pertu^)},  but 
more  sense  of  the  bea.uty  and  romance  that 
charms  people,  and  more  of  an  ea^  gift  of 
verse,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfeltow  (1807- 
82)  began  his  loag  career  with  renderings  of 
the  poetry  of  other  people*.  He  was  a  college 
piT>tcssor,  widely  read  in  the  literatures  of 
other  nations,  and  his  earliest  poetry  not 
unnaturally  wai  the  t«ndering  of  what  had 
chaimed  and  interested  him  in  his  read' 
ing.  But  he,  as  well  as  the  rest,  was  im- 
pressed by  the  romance  of  American  life; 
deed,  his  ven>  first  poem  is  on  a  subji 


ilyi 


s  well  as  in  many  shorter  pieces  he  &ced  in 
beautiful  forms,  figures  and  legends  from  the 
American  past  American  though  he  was 
Longfellow  saw  American  life  largely  through 
the  glasses  of  traditional  literature.  A  more 
direct  impression  of  American,  or  more  exactly 
of  New  England  life,  was  that  of  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier  (1807-92).  Though  he  knew 
English  literature  well  yet  his  poetry  does  much 
to  give  a  true  idea  at  New  En^and  country 
life  as  it  appears  to  a  real  country  nature  of  a 
most  delicate  and  refined  type.  Nearer  still, 
however,  to  the  ordinaiy  average  American  life 
(or  at  least  aiming  to  be)  was  Walt  Whitman 
(18l9~-92),  who  used  every  effort  to  give  his 
work  the  character  of  free  uncontrolled 
democracy.  His  poetry  is  of  8  wholly  uncon- 
ventional form  and  his  view  of  life  is  equally 
direct,  free  and  unrestrained.  To  many 
readers,    especially    abroad,    he    is    the    most 

Siresentative  American  possible.  James  Rus- 
I  Lowdl  (1619-91)  is  better  remembered  as 
an  essayist,  a  sdiolar  and  a  critic  than  as  a 
poet,  yet  his  'Biglow  Papers'  have  not  only  the 
qualities  of  the  best  |>oetry  but  a  naturally 
homely  character  that  is  as  rare  of  its  kind  ss 
anything  in  literature.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
(1809-94)  was  best  known  in  his  especial 
field  of  li^t  and  humorous  verse,  in  which 
vein  lie  had  -  few  equals  and  no  superior,  al- 
though he  also  wrote  essays  and  fiction.  Other 
New  England  poets  of  those  years  should  be 
noted,  almoi^  their  worlcs  have  not  survived; 
Mrs.  Lvdia  H.  Sigoumey  (1791-1865).  James 
C^tcs  Percival  (1795-18S6).  Jones  Very  (1813- 
80).  Samuel  Longfellow   (1819-92)  '    ' 


J  fewer  poets  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 

but  Bayard  Taylor  (1825-78),  who  wrote 
nnich  beside  poetry,  and  John  G,  Saxe  (1816- 
87),  should  be  mentioned,  while  Henry  Timrod 
(1829-«7>  and  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  (1830-86) 
wrote  ranch  that  showed  poetic  feeling  and 
appreciation  of  the  beau^  of  nature,  altnougfa 
it  appears  to  have  lacked  die  preservative 
quality  of  true  genius. 

Poetry  has  been  mentioned  first  in  tlus 
sketch  because  it  came  first  to  general  public 
notice,  but  the  first  great  American  man  of 
letters  to  be  recoc^ized  as  such  at  home  and 
abroad  was  Wa^ington  Irving  (1783-1859), 
who  wrote  almost  everytlung  except  poctiy. 


He  bad  to  a  marked  degree  the  essayist's  gift 
of  sympathetic  and  humorous  observation 
joined  to  a  power  of  easy  expression  which 
had  been  refined  by  an  affectionate  study  of 
the  English  masters.  He  had  not  only  a  de- 
light in  the  romance  of  Europe  but  a  pleasure 
in  things  American,  and  he  pleased  not  only 
America  but  Europe  by  his  appreciation  of 
both.  He  wrote  fiction  and  history  as  well  as 
what  would  be  more  definitely  called  essas^s, 
but  whatever  he  wrote  was  delightful  to  his 
own  day  because  of  the  quality  that  he  was 
able  to  give  it  As  the  New  Englanders  of  his 
day  tended  to  poetry  so  the  New  Yorkers,  or 
the  ■Knickerbocker  School*  as  it  was  called 
after  Irving's  famous  fiction,  are  best  remem- 
bered by  their  essays.  James  Kirke  Paulding 
(1778-1860),  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  (1786-1870), 
N.  P.  Willis  (1806-67)  are  more  properly  to 
be  called  men  of  letters  than  anything  else 
though  they  wrote  stories  and  poems.  Three 
who  came  a  little  after  them  are  more  note- 
worthy: Donald  G.  Uitchell  (1822-1908),  who 
under  the  name  of  *Ik  Marvell*  wrote  the 
'Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,'  (Jeorge  William  Cur- 
tis (1824-1900),  who  although  he  wrote  and 
did  much  else  for  which  he  became  justly  dis- 
tingui^ed,  never  surpassed  the  charm  of  his 
early  meditations  on  'Prue  and  I,'  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  (1829-1900)  whose  homely  and 
somewhat  humorous  ttooks  of  reflection  and 
travel  were  a  good  deal  read.  It  is  not  right 
to  speak  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-82) 
speafically  as  a  great  essayist  nor  can  he  be 
mentioned  especially  as  a  great  poet  or  a  great 
philosopher.  Philosophy  he  of  course  had,  and 
poetry,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  lectures 
that  easily  took  the  form  of  essays.  But  his 
true  position  is  something  outside  of  philosophy 
or  literature;  he  has  been  an  immense  S{Mritual 
influence;  in  America  touching  alike  the  culti- 
vated and  those  with  hardly  a  touch  of  educa- 
tion, influencing'  those  deeply  read  in  the 
philosophies  of  the  world  and  those  whose 
experience  came  from  daily  life  alone.  He 
himself  once  said  tliat  he  was  the  voice  of 
New  Eoglaiid  speaking  as  it  had  to  speak,  by 
wtiich  he  meant  that  he  expressed  the  higher 
ideals  of  American  life.  Wnether  we  think  of 
him  as  man  of  letters  or  philosopher,  as 
essayist  or  critic,  we  shall  have  to  recognize 
that  no  other  American  has  been  so  active  a 
factor  in  arousinK  and  stimulating  the  higher 
life  of  the  people.  One  especial  form  of  his 
influence  is  especially  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  that  which  has  colored  the  view 
of  certain  writers  on  nature.  These  ^ned  a 
great  inspiration  from  Emerson  whidb  they 
strengthened  by  keen  power  of  observation.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  Henry  David  Thoreau  (1817- 
621  a.  man  of  great  originality,  but  more  of  a 
philosopher  than  naturalist.  John  Burroughs 
(1837-)  is  more  of  an  observer  and  a  natu- 
ralist, but  of  an  equally  sn^o^stive  and  vital 
spiriL  John  Uuir  (1838-19U)  may  also  be 
mentioned  here  tliou^  mndb  of  his  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  merely  private  record  for 
ms  own  satisfaction.  It  may  stretch  the  or^- 
nary  idea  of  literature  to  include  the  name  of 
John  Jame!;  Audubon  (1780-1851).  His  chief 
work  was  with  the  pendt  but  his  journals  are 
full  of  his  own  brilliant  and  poetic  persmi- 
Bitty,  and  also,  it  should  be  add«l,  ^ve  a  vtQff  . 
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of  America  and  its  people  and  its  natural  re- 
sources that  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way. 

There  had  always  been  American  historians, 
unless  we  draw  our  definition  of  history  very 
closely,  from  the  days  of  John  Smith  (15?9- 
1631)  and  lohn  Winthrop  (1588-1649).  In  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century,  history  still  lacked 
some  of  the  limits  that  have  grown  about  it 
and  was  as  often  found  in  the  historical  ora- 
tions of  Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852).  of 
Edward  Everett  (1794-1865),  or  in  the  pic- 
turesque narTatireG  of  Washington  Irving  as  in 
the  more  regularly  historical  worlc  of  Jeremy 
Belknap  (1744-98)  or  Jared  Sparks  (1789- 
1666)  or  the  other  sdiolarly  students  of  history 
or  bit^raphy.  With  Crtorge  Bancroft  (ISOft- 
91),  however,  a  more  definite  historical  tradi- 
tion began,  to  be  distinguished  by  an  equal  and 
devoted  care  for  ariginal  sources  and  literary 
s^le.  William  H.  Prescott  (1796-1859),  John 
Lothrop  Motley  (1814-77)  and  Francis  Park- 
man  (1823-93),  form  a  very  remarkable  group 
of  historians.  The  great  orators  of  our  earlier 
days  were  chiefly  statesmen,'-  the  names  of 
Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852),  Henry  Clay 
(1777-1852),  John  C.  Calhoun  (1794-1856)  and 
Edward  Everett  (1794-1865)  coming  at  once 
to  mind,  although  the  last  named  was  noted 
also  in  other  forms  of  public  life.  Among  the 
'great  orators  of  a  later  generation,  however, 
the  most  distinguished  have,  as  a  rule,  not  been 
in  political  life;  Wendell  Fhilhps  (1811-«4), 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1813-84)  and  Phillips 
Brooks  (1835-93)  will  probably  be  better  rer 
membered    as    orators    than    (Jiarles    Sumner 

gUl-78),  Steven  A.  Douglas  (1813-61)  or 
auncey  M.  Depew  (1834-).  It  is  in  this 
place  that  we  should  mention  the  great  name 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-65).  No  part  of 
the  energy  of  his  remarkable  mind  and  char- 
acter was  ever  given  to  the  production  of 
anything  that  he  conceived  as  literature.  Yet 
his  powers  of  thought  were  so  intensely  right, 
his  power  of  expression  had  been  so  nourished 
by  the  best  English  written,  and  both  were  used 
with  so  single  an  eye  to  the  real  needs  of  the 

what  the  need  demanded,  that  what  he  i 


therefore,  not  only  makes  an  immense  impres- 
sion even  now,  but  it  was  influential  in  chang- 
ing the  style  of  oratory  of  the  nation,  wc 
oo^t  to  mention  a  number  of  writers  as  char- 
acteristically American  as  any  other  writers. 
From  an  early  day  there  had  been  those  who 
presoited  a  humorous  view  of  the  situation 
m  a  peculiarly  quaint  manner.  The  names  of 
Jack  Downing  (1811-52)  and  the  Widow 
Bedott  (1792-1852),  even  of  Artemas  Ward 
(1834-67)  and  Tosh  Billings  (1818-85)  are  now 
ail  that  will  be  remembered  of  their  volu- 
minous works.  But  the  work  of  Samuel  Qemens 
(183S-1910)  known  throughout  the  world  as 
*Mark  Twain*  had  some  of  more  enduring 
qnalities  which  make  real  literature  as  well  as 
tne  humoorus  qualities  that  endeared  him  to 
people  in  general.  Later  writers  ^ose  j^ft 
IS  chiefly  Oat  of  humorous  interpretation  of 
life  are  Peter  F.  Dunne  (1867,  widely  known 
as  'Mr.  Dooley»),  and  (George  Ade  (1866-). 

The  most  striking  thing  in  American  fiction 
has  been  its  presentation  of  American  life. 
Even     the     stories      of      Brockdoi     Brown 


(1771-1810),     our     first     novel    -writer     of  I 

real  ability,  beside  the  extravagant  horrors 
and   mysteries   of    their   time,    have   a   certain  ' 

actuality  that  make  them  still  worth  reading. 
Of  the  stories  of  Irving,  Paulding  and  others  { 

the  best  are  generally  those  which  present  the 
old  Dutch  life  of  the  Hudson  River.  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1851)  was  and  is  still 
best  known  for  hb  stories  and  characters  of 
the  American  wilderness.  John  P.  Kennedy 
(1795-1870)  and  W.  G.  Simms  (1806-70)  are 
still  interesting  for  their  pictures  of  Southern 
life.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  things  aboui 
Foe  that  his  work  has  httle  of  the  particular 
character  of  bis  country;  his  best  stories  of 
horror  or  mystery  are  still  well  known,  es- 
pecially those  in  which  he  anticipated  the  de- 
tective story  of  the  present  day.  Fitz  James 
O'Brien  (1828-62)  wrote  some  excellent  stories 
in  which  an  idea  of  fantastic  imagination  is 
presented  in  very  realistic  form.  Such  too  are 
the  stories  of  Edward  E  Hale  (1822-1909) 
whose  *Uan  Without  a  Country'  gained  belief 
by  its  realism  and  appealed  to  all  by  its 
imaginative  passion. 

There    were    many    romantic   story-writers 
(and  some  not  especially  national)  in  the  gen- 
before  the  war  of  whom  the  best  re- 


man Melville  (1819-91),  Theodore  Winthrop 
(1828-61)  and  Harriet  Prescott  (1B35-).  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowc's  (1811-96)  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin'  belongs  even  more  to  histot?  than  to 
literature,  but  this  book  as  well  as  'Old  Town 
Folks'  owes  its  interest  to  being  a  close  picture 
of  life.  Something  of  this  strain  will  be  found 
in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804-64).  His 
earlier  tales  of  realistic  observation  as  well  as 
of  poetic  imafpnation,  of  historic  life  and  char- 
acter as  well  as  of  delightful  fancy,  were  not 
at  once  popular,  but  his  great  novels,  tbou^ 
by  no  means  realistic,  are  thoroughly  American. 
In  the  years  after  the  war  came  the  slow 
growth  of  the  fiction  that  was  consdonsly 
realistic,  both  in  short  story  and  novel,  of  that 
fiction  which  takes  for  its  subject  the  every- 
day life  around  us  and  finds  its  chief  interest 
in  the  study  of  character  and  the  observation 
of  life.  Here  were  William  Dean  Howells 
(1837-)  and  Henry  James  (1843-1916),  who 
began  to  write  stones  about  this  time,  and  who 
came  to  general  acceptance  as  our  representa- 
tive novelists  15  or  20  years  later.  Each  was  a 
master  of  the  short  story  as  well  as  the  novel 
and  each  wrote  also  for  the  stage  and  for 
criticism.  James  took  for  his  chief  subject  the 
American  abroad,  while  Howells  found  bis 
chief  interest  in  the  great  mass  of  average 
Americans  in  their  own  country.  Their  ex- 
ample led  others  to  turn  their  attention  more 
particularly  to  an  especial  study  of  American 
life  as  it  developed  particularly  in  particular 
places.  By  1880  the  novel  especially  devoted 
to  local  color  was  a  definite  form.  Sarah  Ome 
Jewett  (1849-1909)  and  Rose  Terry  Cooke 
(1827-92)  in  New  England,  and  Edward 
Eggleston  (1837-1902),  Mark  Twain  (1835- 
1910)  and  Bret  Harte  (1839-1902)  in  die  great 
Central  States,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Far  West 
were  noteworthy  names  out  of  mainr.  At  this 
time  George  W.  Cable's  (1844-)  <The  Gran- 
dissimes'  and  other  stories  of  Creole  life  in 
the  Soudi,  and  Miss  Mary  N.  Uurfree's  (1850-) 
stories  of  the  Tennessee  Uoun.ttins,  puUished 
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under  the  name  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddoclc, 
aroused  the  attention  and  interest  of  writers 
and  readers  alike.  Mary  Wilkins  wrote  of 
New  England.  Harold  Frederic  (1856-^98)  of 
Ufe  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  F.  H.  Smith  (1838- 
1915)  of  New  York  city,  T.  N.  Page  (1853-), 
J.  C  Harris  (1845-1909),  James  Lane  Allen 
(1849-)  of  the  South,  Owen  Wister  (I860-) 
in  'The  Virginian >  of  the  Far  West,  Alice 
French  (18SI>-)  (as  *Octave  Thanet")  and 
Hamlin  Garland  (I860-)  of  the  Middle  West 
F.  Marion  Crawford  (1854-I909)  was  one  of 
the  few  who  at  thb  tine  held  to  what  would  be 
called  the  romantic  ideal,  but  he  remained 
popular  throu^  waves  of  realism.  Frank 
Stockton  (1834-1902)  also  stood  on  one  side 
of  the  general  movement  by  his  remarkable 
gift  of  whimsical  invention  and  detiRhtful 
humor.  In  the  nineties  arose  a  delight  in 
stories  of  American  history.  F.  J.  Stimson 
(1855-)  was  one  of  the  first  to  revive  an  old 
form,  but  he  was  immediately  followed  by  P. 
L.Ford  (1865-1902).  Weir  Mitchell  (1829-1914), 
Winston  Churchill  (1871-).  Mary  Johnston 
(1870-)  and  many  others  of  ability.  The  end 
of  the  century  was  a  noteworthy  seedtime  for 
fiction;  all  sorts  of  new  paths  were  struck 
out;  novels  of  adventure.  Rex  Beach  (1877-), 
or  of  mystery,  Anna  Katherine  Greene 
(1846-)  became  popular;  novels  of  the  great 
transactions  of  commerce,  H.  K.  Webster 
(1875-),  of  the  great  outdoors,  S.  E.  White 
(1873-).  of  all  sorts  of  exotic  life,  of  anything 
which  would  arouse  and  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion. The  best  representative  of  this  kind  of 
fiction  was  Jack  London  (1876>-1916).  who  to 
a  love  of  wild  adventure  joined  an  active  sjitit 
of  social  reform;  O.  Henry  (1862-1910),  whose 
stories  rise  from  the  emotions  and  feelings  to 
be  found  in  unexpected  comers  of  the  life  of 
our  great  cities,  is  another  characteristic  writer. 
Among  all  these  insistent  passions  for  wide 
horizons  and  stimulating  motives  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  careful  study  of  actual  life  as 
we  see  it  all  about  us  is  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton 
(1862-).  Such,  too,  is  the  work  of  the  chief 
novelists  of  the  present  moment  with  the  ad- 
dition often  of  some  study  or  interest  in  cur- 
rent social  problems.  The  work  of  Wills  S. 
CZather  (187S-).  Dorothy  Canfield  (1879-), 
aicn  Glasgow  (1874-).  Henry  S.  Harrison 
(1880-),  Robert  Herrick  (1868-).  Maiy  Watts 
(186S-),  Theodore  Dreiser  (1871-),  which  is 
the  best  fiction  of  the  last  few  years,  is  the 
general  sort 

In  the  poetry  of  the  generation  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War  we  nave  a  group  of  poets 
of  less  ability  than  the  earlier  New  EjiKlanders. 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  (1833-1908), 
Thomas  Bailor  Aldrich  (1836-1907),  R.  H. 
Stoddard  (1827-1907),  and  later  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder  (1844-1909),  were  poets  of  a  com- 
mercial society  growing  in  a  material  way  be- 
yond people's  belief  of  conception.  Such  a 
world  allows  a  man  to  pause  for  a  while  at  a 
fine  thought  or  a  £ne  deed,  but  rarely  gives 
the  leisure  and  experience  so  generally  neces- 
sary for  the  developnient  and  expenence  of 
genius.  Bret  Harte  should  also  be  mentioned 
for  Ids  earlier  poetry,  thouf^  his  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  his  stories  of  California  in  the 
days  of  the  goldminers.  Two  other  western 
poets  were  Joaquin  Miller  (1841-1913),  whose 
'Scmgs  of  the  Sierras'  gave  him  a  great  repttta- 


tion,  and  Edward  Rowland  Sill  (1841-87).  who. 
though  he  hved  in  California  had  the  refined 
literary  expression  of  older  civilizations.  Sid- 
ney Lanier  (1842-81)  was  a  Southerner  and 
some  of  his  most  bwutiful  poetry  is  inspired 
by  Southern  scenes.  In  later  vears  the  most 
noteworthy  poets  were  James  whitcomb  Riley 
(1853-1915)  with  poems  full  of  Hoosier  life, 
Eugene  Field  (1850-95),  whose  best  poems  are 
inspired  curiously  enough  by  literature  or  by 
children,  William  Vaughan  Moody  (1869- 
1910).  a  man  more  of  broad  and  general  poetic 
character  than  any  of  his  time,  and  (^rge 
Cabot  Lodge  (1873-1910).  who  died  before 
his  truly  poetic  insight  had  d^cloped  to  its  full 
power.  The  last  10  years  have  seen  a  greater 
interest  in  poetry  both  W  reader  and  writer 
than  has  existed  for  half  a  century.  Of  the 
number  who  must  still  be  called  minor  poets 
two  are  the  most  notcwordiy:  Edgar  Arling- 
ton Robinson  (1869-),  whose  great  insight  is  for 
character  and  satire  and  for  a  close  reality  of 
language,  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters  (18W-). 
whose  'Spoon  Kivcr  Anthology'  by  its  poetic 
realism  has  gained  a  wider  audience  than  any 
other  recent  poetry.  The  others  are  generally 
noteworthy  for  an  effort  at  breadth  of  experi- 
ence and  freedom  in  poetic  form.  Of  the  latter 
the  best  known  names  are  Vachel  Lindsey 
(1S79-),  Edwin  Markham  (1852-),  Amy  Lowell 
(1874-),  Robert  Frost  (1875-),  Ezra  Pound 
(1885-),  James  Oppenhein  (1882-).  Louis  Un- 
termver  (188S-)  and  Harriet  Monroe  (I860-). 
Of  those  who  more  commonly  keep  to  the  older, 
more  traditional  forms  the  chiei  are  G,  E. 
Woodberry  (1885-),  Percy  Mackaye  (1875-), 
Herman  Hagedorn  (1882-),  Fanny  S.  Davis, 
Witter  Bynner  (1881-)  and  Sarah  Teasdalc 
(1884-). 

EmvAU)  Evnerr  Hale, 
Professor  of  English,  Union  College. 

AHSRICAN  LOYALISTS.  TheAmericaa 
colonies  were  all  infested  with  internal  enemies 
during  the  Revolution.  This  hostile  element, 
while  averse  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  the 
British  government,  was  still  more  averse  to 
independence.  Its  guiding  principle  was  loyalty 
to  me  Crown :  hence  tae  name  *LoyaIists,* 
which  has  found  general  acceptance  among  his- 
torians of  the  present  day. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  Loyalist 
par^  was  relatively  weak,  and  its  numbers 
were  considerably  lessened  by  the  flints  of 


of  the  (Canadian  ^sls  north  of  Lake  (fhamplain 
and  along  the  Saint  Lawrenc^whicfa  were  used 
for  militaiy  purposes  by  the  English  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  enabled  numbers 
of  fugitive  Loyalists  to  6ad  protection  and 
volunteer  for  service  in  'provincial*  regiments. 
These  re^ments  were  gradually  filled  by  send- 
ing recrmting  officers  into  the  enemy's  coimtry, 
and  were  employed  on  marauding  and  rescue 
expeditions.  No  less  than  10  corps,  several  of 
which  reached  a  maximum  of  500  or  600  men, 
were  thus  maintained  in  the  Canadian  Division 
during  the  Revolution.  While  a  proportion  of 
these  refugees  came  from  the  New  England 
States,  many  others  had  found  their  way  from 
northern  New  Yorit  Often  they  were  followed 
by  thrir  wives  and  children,  who  were  brou^t 
in  by  the  recruiting  agents,  or  were  conveyed 
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under  flags  of  truce  over  the  waters  of  L^e 
Qiamplaiii.  Bur^oyne's  expedition  in  1777  was 
joined  by  hundreds  of  Loyalists,  who  sooner 
or  later  escaped  into  Canada.  In  1780  Sir  John 
Johnson  dehvered  150  from  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, and  a  little  later  Majors  Carleton  and 
Houghton  brought  in  scores  of  families  from 
south  of  Lake  George. 

From  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
ctnisetts  other  Loyalists  early  began  to  sail  tor 
Nova  Scotia  and  for  England.  This  movement 
s  given   a  marked  impetus  by  the 


he  found  "an  army  of  New  Englanders'  al- 
r^dy  there,  'lamenting  their  own  and  their 
country's  unhappy  fate."  And  vet,  at  the  end 
of  January  1776,  over  2fl00  atfiierents  of  the 
Crown  remained  with  the  British  aitny  in  Bos- 
ton, nearly  one~fourth  of  whom  were  refugees 
'from  the  country."  About  1,100  of  these  sailed 
for  Halifax  at  tne  evacuation  in  the  following 
Mardi,  including  doubtless  several  Tory  regi- 
ments raised  in  Boston  under  Howe's  orders. 
When  the  British  army  left  Halifax  for 
Staten  Island  in  June  1776,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  many  of  the  refugees  from  Bos- 
ton and  by  two  companies  of  the  New  Yoric 
Volunteers  but  recently  sent  to  the  Nova 
Scotian  capital.  The  arrival  of  Dunmore's 
fleet  a  month  later  brou^t  in  another  large 
accession  of  Loyalists,  together  with  many 
negroes,  this  time  from  Norfolk,  Va.  From 
this  time  on  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution  New 
York  city  and  the  neighboring  islands  received 


AlWiy.  The  pervading  lo;^sm  of  the  prov- 
ince, of  western  Connecticut  and  of  New 
Jersey  made  possible  the  formation  of  not  less 
than  20  corps  of  Loyalists  in  and  about  New 
York  during  the  years  1776  to  1781,  inclusive. 
These  corps  ranged  in  numbers  from  29  to  1,100 
men,  and  probably  totaled  15,000.  The  loyal 
militia  of  New  York  numbered  8,500  more. 
After  General  Howe  gained  possession  of  Long 
Island  in  August  1776,  hundreds  of  Loyalists 
from  both  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  found 
refuge  there,  forming  a  settlement  on  Eaton's 
Neck  and  perhaps  at  other  places. 

The  occupation  of  Newport,  R.  L,  by  a  part 
of  the  King's  forces  in  December,  called  out 
loyalist  addresses  from  the  Quakers  of  that 
province,  and  from  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Newport,  Portsmouth,  Middletown  and  James- 
town. In  June  1778,  two  provincial  regiments 
arrived  at  Newport  from  Kingsbridge,  N,  Y., 
and  soon  a  body  of  112  loyal  New  En^landers 
was  enlisted,  while  small  groups  of  Tones  from 
Freetown  and  elsewhere  came  in  for  protection. 
When  the  British  and  provincial  troops  evacu- 
ated Rhode  Island  in  October  1779,  about  40 
famihes  departed  with  them,  leaving  other 
Tories  behind.  Those  departing  were  posted  in 
Saint  George's  Manor  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  but  most  of  them  were  taken  prisoners 
soon  after  by  a  party  of  revolutionists. 

The  movement  of  Howe  and  his  army  to 
Philadelphia  in  1777  caused  the  local  patriots  to 
flee  from  thai  ci^,  thus  turning  it  into  a  Loyal- 
ist centre  to  which  numerous  Tories  resorted 
from  the  surrounding  region.  It  also  stimu- 
lated the  formation  of  six  Loyalist  retnments 
in  EDiitiicastcrn  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  south- 


em  New  Jersey,  beside  enlistments  in  other 
provincial  corps  which  had  accompanied  Howe. 
Ointon,  the  successor  of  Howe,  assumed 
command  in  Philadeli^ia  in  May  1778,  and 
promptly  decided  to  evacuate  the  place.  With 
nis  troops  marched  the  Loyalist  regiments  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  over  3,000  other  ad- 
herents of  the  Crown  boarded  the  British  fleet 
in  the  Delaware  to  be  transported  to  New  York. 
The  seat  of  war  now  shifted  to  the  South. 
In  November  1778,  Colonel  Campbell  sailed 
from  Sandy  Hook  for  Savannah  with  a  force 
including  four  Loyalist  regiments.  As  a  large 
part  of  the  people  of  Geot^a  was  friendly  to 
the  British  cause  many  men  joined  Camidiieirs 
standard    after    his    capture    of    the    post 


Thomas  Browne,  as  was  also  Augusta,  Colonel 
Boyd  and  800  Loyalists  of  South  Carolina  co- 
operating. Thirty  miles  above  Augusta  300 
■Tories  under  Col.  Daniel  McGirth  were 
active.  The  posts  established  in  western 
Georgia  were  garrisoned  by  Lo3'alists,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  sldrmidi  or  battle  that  was 
not  participated  in  by  Loyalist  troops.  The 
burden  of  the  defense  of  Savannah  against  the 
Americans  and  French  in  September  1779,  felt 
chiefly  on  the  Tory  contingent,  including  the 
Georgia  militia,  but  part  of  this  Tory  force 
consisted  of  men  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  part  of  those  from  Ihe  Carolinas. 
Tarleton's  British  Legion  {over  1,000  men), 
Ferguson's  Corps  (140  men),  and  the  New 
York  Volunteers  (350  men)  helped  to  take 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  May  1780.  Only  two 
Loyalist  regiments  seem  to  have  been  organ- 
ized in  Georgia.  Some  Tories  fled  from  this 
province  early  in  the  war. 

In  contrast  with  Georgia  the  Carolinas  fur- 
nished nine  corps  of  Loyalists,  several  being  of 
good  site.  Most  of  the  nine  were  embodied 
under  the  orders  of  Comwallis,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  South,  The  outlying  posts  in  South 
Carolina  were  principally  garrisoned  by  these 
troops,  which  had  many  encounters  with  the 
palnots,  and  at  Camden  in  August  17S0,  out- 
numbered the  British  regulars  1^  several  hun- 
dred and  played  an  important  part  in  defeat- 
ing Gates,  'the  hero  of  Saratoga.*  A  few 
days  later  Tarleton  with  the  BritiMi  Legion  and 
the  corps  of  Light  Infantry  destroyed  the  last 
organized  patriot  force  in  South  Carol ina: 
Preliminary  to  his  advance  into  North  Carolina, 
ComwalHs  sent  messengers  thither  to  rouse  the 
"friends  of  government."  and  despatdied 
Ferguson  with  1^00  men,  five-sixths  of  whom 
were  Loyalists,  to  the  western  border  of  the 
province  to  trafher  recruits  and  harass  the 
Americans.  But  Ferguson's  operations  also 
brou^t  out  a  force  of  sturdy  pioneers  that 
turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the  British  at 
King's  Mountain.  Much  the  same  story  wu 
repeated  at  the  Cowpens  in  January  1781,  where 
Tarleton  was  defeated.  With  Comwallis  near 
the  Virginia  border,  Greene  and  the  Americans 
swept  the  Loyalists  from  every  stron^old  in 
South  Carolina.  Thus,  only  Charleston  was 
left  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  the  hunted  Tories 
of  the  province. 

Meantime,  General  Arnold  had  been  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  diversion  in  Virginia  wfA  an 
EngHsh  force,  indnt&ig  the  American  L^on 
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troops  were  used  in  carrjing  on  raids  into  the 
interior,  but  without  Kaining  matiy  recruits- 
Hie  irreconcilable  royahsts  among  the  Virgin- 
ians had  left  the  country  for  Engiand,  New 
York  and  elsewhere  during  1775  and  1775.  The 
recovery  of  the  lower  States  by  die  British,  ajtd 
the  Tory  and  Indian  raids  from  Detroit  in 
1779  and  1780,  served,  however,  to  revive  loyal- 
ism  in  western  Virginia,  western  Pennsylvania 
and  in  Maryland  Certain  Tory  leaders  of 
the  frontier  claimed  to  have  Ta.ised  1,300  Mary- 
land Royal  Retaliators  up  to  June  1781,  but 
nothing  was  accomplished  because  several  of 
the  promoters  of  this  force  were  arrested  and 
executed.  Col.  John  Connolly,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Loyalists  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  on  the  peninsula  between  the 
James  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  had  been 
counted  on  to  co-operate  with  the  MarylandcM. 
But  in  September  1781.  he  was  captured  and 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  followiuK  month 
the  surrender  of  ComwaJlis  occurrea,  four 
Loyalist  corps  being  included  (747  men).  The 
King's  vessel  Bomtta  sailed  for  New  York 
filled  with  Tories.  Thousands  of  Loyalists  with 
their  negroes  now  left  the  Southern  States  for 
Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  Great  Britain.  When 
Savannah  and  Charleston  were  evacuated  in 
July  and  December  1782,  other  thousands  sailed 
wilh  the  troops.  Up  to  May  1783,  the  popula- 
tion of  East  Florida  was  increased  b^  about 
13,000  whites  and  blacks.  Jamaica  gained  ap- 
proximately 5,900  white  immigrants  and  7,500 
negrocB  from  the  Flondas,  which  were  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  from  Savannah  and  Charleston. 
The  increase  in  the  Bahamas  amounted  to  nearly 
6,000,  of  which  more  than  a  quarter  came  from 
New  York  in  1783. 

West  Florida  had  been  partly  settled  early 
in  the  war  by  Loyalist  refugees  from  Geoi^ia 
and  the  CaroUnas.  Several  troops  of  these 
fugitives  were  mustered  there,  and  were  as- 
sisted by  a  lai^e  body  of  associated  men  of  the 
Natdiez  Distnct  and  some  of  the  neighboring 
Indian  tribes  in  repelling  the  expedition  of 
Captain  Willing  from  Pittsburg.  These  local 
troops,  reinforced  by  a  thousand  men  from 
New  York,  including  the  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania Loyalists,  also  resisted  the  Spaniards 
from  Louisiana,  but  without  avail.  On  the 
surrender  of  West  Florida  in  May  1781  the 
Natchez  associators  fled,  some  to  Savannah, 
some  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  in  Ten- 
nessee, while  some  were  caught  and  carried 
down  to  New  Orleans, 

"The  British  posts  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
including  Carleton  Island^  Oswego,  and  Fort 
Niagara,  attracted  Loyalists  from  the  back 
country  in  targe  numbers.  A  little  colony  of 
refugees  sprang  up  on  Carleton  Island;  many 
Loyalists  were  registered  at  Oswc^  while  pass- 
ing into  Ontario  to  settle ;  and  in  the  fall  of 
1775  Fort  Niagara  became  the  rendezvous  of 
^ose  coming  in  to  join  Butler's  Rangers,  a 
corps  that  comprised  ei^t  full  companies  in 
1779.  Brant  and  the  Six  Nation  Indians  also 
operated  from  tiiis  centre.  Sullivan's  raid  up 
the  Genesee  River  increased  the  number  of 
savages  at  the  post  to  more  than  5,000.  A 
Loyalist  settlement  was  begun  on  the  Canadian 
sitfe  of  the  Niagara  River  in  1780.  which  spread 
round  the  shores  of  the  entire  Niagara  Penin- 


sula and  beyond  by  1791.  Both  banks  of  the 
Grand  River  were  colonized  by  the  Mohawks 
and  representatives  of  other  tribes.  At  the 
west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  Detroit  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Tory  refugees  and  the  Wyandot 
and  otfier  Indian  tribes.  Here  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hamilton  embodied  the  Detroit  Vol- 
unteers, who  gained  leadership  when  Capt 
Alexander  McKee,  Simon  Girty,  Matthew 
Elliott  and  several  other  Tory  conspirators 
came  in  from  Fort  Pitt  in  the  spring  of  1778. 
Hamilton  had  been  sending  raiding  parties  to 
the  upper  Ohio  and  promismg  land  bounties  to 
those  who  would  join  in  the  King's  defense. 
These  measures  seem  to  have  ted  the  Loyalists 
of  the  frontier  to  associate  for  die  purpose  of 
aiding  the  British  cause.  However,  numbers  of 
the  plotters  were  apprehended,  and  others  were 
suspected,  including  the  officers  in  the  Indian 
Department  at  Fort  Pitt,  namely,  McKee  and 
Girty,  and  Elliott  who  was  an  Indian  trader. 
At  length,  in  March  1778,  they  fled  to  Detroit, 
where  they  were  given  employment  in  the  In- 
dian Department.  Girty  now  became  the  i»- 
stigator  of  war  parties^  which  harried  the 
frontier  and  gathered  in  adherents  of  the 
Crown.  When  peace  returned  the  colonization 
of  the  region  east  of  the  Detroit  River  tKgan. 
The  King^  ships  brought  in  without  charge  di^ 
banded  Lo}^tisti.  and  others  had  only  to  cross 
the  river,  as  at  Niagara.  Within  a  few  years 
three  townsliips  on  me  lake  front,  four  on  the 
river  Tliamcs.  and  extensive  tracts  along  the 
Detroit  and  Saint  Clair  rivers  were  settled  t^ 
willing  exiles  from  the  neighboring  republic 
See  aho  Lovaubts  in  Canada. 

WiLBUX    H.    SlEBEKT, 

Projetsot  of  European  History,    Ohio  SlaU 
tfttivtrtity. 

AMERICAN       LYCEUM       ASSOCIA- 
TION,  an   organization    founded   in   1831    for 

the  purpose  of  (1)  securing  better  legislative 
provision  for  schools ;  (2)  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of  teachers ;  (3)  to  secure  closer 
relationship  between  the  common  schools  and 
the  colleges;  (4)  to  improve  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  school  discipline;  (5)  to  in- 
troduce the  natural  sciences  into  the  course  of 
study;  (6)  to  provide  schools  widi  books,  ap- 
paratus and  teaching  appliances;  and  (7)  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  the  education  of  girls  and 
women.  Annual  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
important  reforms  were  advanced.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  —  to  except  the 
first  —  appeared  in  the  American  Annals  of 
Education:  and  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
gine. 

AMERICAN    MANUFACTURES.      See 
Manufactures,  Amebican. 

'AMERICAN  MATHEMATICAL  SO- 
CIETY, an  association  established  in  1888  as  a 
local  organization  in  New  York,  and  reoi^aij- 
iied  in  1894  under  its  present  name,  to  en- 
courage an  active  interest  in  mathematical 
science.  Admission  fee,  $5 ;  annual  fee,  $5. 
Membership  700.  Members  meet  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York  city;  meeting  are  also 
held  in  Chicago  and  other  cities.  The  socieQr 
publishes  two  journals,  the  Bulletin  and  Trant- 
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ical  Convention  of  delegates  from  'medical 
societies  and  colleKes  in  the  whole  union'  con- 
vened in  New  Yorlc  city.  A  second  meetinK 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  the  following  year  and 
on  5  May  1847  this  body  resolved  itself  into 
The  American  Medical  Association.  The  an- 
nual  sessions  of  this  organization  are  attended 
by  delegates  representing  the  several  constit- 
uent State  associations  who  assemble  as  the 
House  of  Delegates,  transact  the  business  and 
frame  the  policies  of  the  organization;  the  ses- 
sions are  also  attended  by  those  members  of 
the  organization  who  qualify  as  Fellows  and 
meet  as  the  Scientific  Assembly  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  scientific  subjects.  This  Scientific 
Assembly  includes  an  opening  general  meeting 
at  which  the  president-elect  is  installed  as  presi- 
dent and  delivers  his  presidential  address ;  and 
15  sections,  in  which  are  presented  scientific 
papers  on  subjects  related  to  the  branch  of 
medicine  to  the  study  of  which  the  particular 
section  is  assigned.  The  following  are  the 
sections  of  the  association:  Practice  of  med- 
icine; surgery,  general  and  abdominal;  obstet- 
rics, gynecology  and  abdominal  surgery;  oph- 
thalmology; laryngology,  otology  and  rhinol- 
ogy;  diseases  of  children;  pharmacology  and 
therapeutics;  pathology  and  physiology;  stoma- 
tology; nervous  and  mental  diseases;  dermatol- 
ogy ;  preventive  medicine  and  pubUc  health ; 
genito-urinary    diseases;     orthopedic    surgerr; 


n  states ;  "The  object  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  to  i)romote  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine.  Contributing  to  this  end,  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  endeavor  to  unite  into  one  com- 
pact organization  the  medical  profession  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the 
growth  and  the  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge, 
of  promoting  friendly  intercourse  among 
American  physicians,  of  safeguarding  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  medical  profession,  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  medical  education,  of 
securing  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  just 
medical  laws,  of  enlightening  and  directing  pub- 
lic opinion  in  regara  to  the  broad  problems  of 
hygiene,  and  of  representing  to  the  worid  the 
practical  accomplishment  of  scientific  medicine.* 

AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 
See  Mebchant  Marine  in  thz  United  Stats. 

AMERICAN  MICROSCOPICAL  SO- 
CIETY, an  association  organized  in  1878  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  microscopical  studies 


and  hy  publication.     It  has  . 
350  and  $4,000  in  research  funds. 

AMERICAN  MILITIA.    See  MarriA. 

AMERICAN  MINES  AND  HININO. 
See  Mines  and  Mining;  Mining  Engineering; 
Mining  Law. 

.  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY,  New  York  city,  situated  in  Man- 
hattan Park,  occupies  a  palatial  building  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  front  of  the  north  side 
of  77th  Street,  between  Central  Park  West  and 
Columbus  Avenue.  The  institution  was  incor- 
porated under  a  charter  of  6  April  1869,  and  is 
administered  by  a  board  of  trustees,  under  a 
constitution  revised  and  amended  to  5  Feb.  1912. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
2  June  1874.  The  Peary  and  other  meteorites, 
the  anthropological  and  ethnological  collections 


made  by  the  Morris  K.  Jesup  expedition  to  the 
North  Pacific  regions,  totem  poles  of  the  Ilaida 
Indians,  masks  and  dishes  from  British  Colum- 
bia, carvings  from  Vancouver  Island,  basketry 
and  utensils  of  the  Chilcoten  and  Kakima  In- 
dianSj  articles  and  models  illustrating  the  life  of 
the  Eskimos  of  North  America,  the  Shoshone 
Indians,  the  Gros  Venties,  attract  the  attention 
as  the  visitor  enters  on  the  ground  floor  and  ap- 
proaches the  free  lecture  halL  with  a  seati^ 
accommodation  for  1,500,  wnich  occupies  a 
separate  building  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
museum.  The  Jesup  collection  of  woods; 
archaeological  remains  of  New  York;  the  Hyde 
collection  from  the  ancient  pueblos,  cliff-houses 
and  burial-caves  of  the  Southwest;  the  collec- 
tion of  reproductions  and  casts  of  the  andent 
monoliths,  bas-reliefs  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Lonbat,  as 
well  as  other  rare  specimens,  all  illustrate  the 
pre-Columbian  life  of  the  continent  Animals, 
singi;/  and  in  groups,  masterpieces  of  the  taxi- 
dermist's art,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the 
cases  of  moose,  bison,  and  musk-ox,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  in  the  world  Of  particular 
excellence  also  is  the  collection  of  birds, 
especially  the  bird-rock  group  and  the  water- 
ousel  group,  and  the  butterflies  and  insects.  Of 
great  value  is  the  collection  of  minerals,  in- 
cluding the  Tiffany  exhibit  from  the  Paris 
exhibition  of  1889  purchased  and  presented  by 
J.  Pierpottt  Morgan;  collections  of  meteorites 
and  geological  specimens,  including  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Prof.  J.  Hail;  and  spedmens 
of  vertebrate  paleontology.  Cretaceous  fish;  an 
ichthyosaurus  with  young,  showing  it  to  have 
been  viviparous;  and  hundreds  of  other  speci- 
mens of  bygone  afes,  priceless  to  palaeantok>- 
gists.  On  the  top  floor  are  the  mounted  skele- 
tons of  antediluvian  monsters,  the  brontosaunis, 
giant  sloth,  mammoth,  etc,  the  collection  of 
shells,  a  laboratory  for  photography  and  a  li- 
brary containing  over  55,000  volumes  on  natural 
history,  accessible  to  members  and  students,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 
founded  in  1817  and  incorporated  in  1818,  ^nce 
1876  known  as  the  New  Yotk  Academy  of 
Sciences  affiliated  to  the  Museum. 

AMERICAN  MYTHOLOGY.  Ameri- 
can is  here  used  with  the  signification  of  the 
United  States.  The  myths  to  be  dealt  with 
and  the  social  systems  built  up  about  them  arc 
much    wider- reaching    than    tiie    territory    in- 


Ontario  and  the  Canadian  Maritime 
Provinces;  while  from  Alaska  th^  form  an 
almost  integral  link  with  the  beliefs,  myths 
and  institutions  of  the  Eskimos,  thus  em- 
bracing all  the  Arctic  lands  of  America.  On 
the  south  some  of  the  mjrths  of  the  United 
States  reach  far  into  Mexico.  Where  neces- 
saiy,  therefor^  these  mvths  shall  be  followed 
to  their  habitat  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  provided  in  so  doing  thcsr 
dominant  characteristics  may  be  the  better 
presented  This  article  deals  neither  with  the 
history  of  American  mythology  nor  with  tlie 
various  systems  of  its  interpretation,  since 
these  are  still  in  an  evolutionary  stage;  their 
literature  is  voluminous  and  an  account  of  it 
is  r^dily  accessible.  Moreover,  this  litera- 
ture is  largely  pcnonal  wlnle  dte  object  of  tbe 
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present  article  is  to  present  a  condensed  yet 
com^ehensive  view  of  the  mythologies  of  the 
abongines  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  re- 
lation of  these  mythologies  to  the  institutions, 
primitive  beliefs,  social  evolution  and  peculiar 
modes  of  these  peoples. 

The  study  of  American  Indian  mythok«y 
takes  us  into  a  condition  of  society  different 
in  almost  every  respect  from  our  own.  Here 
the  laws  of  nature  are  unknown ;  and  the  In- 
dian attributes  life  not  only  to  everything  that 
moves  but  to  all  the  inanimate  things  of  na- 
ture, the  plants,  earth,  rocks,  stones  and  wa- 
ter. To  him  the  Sun,  in  his  daily  journey  was 
a  very  regal  personage,  possessed  of  great 
power  and  surrounded  by  other  powerful  5i»r- 
its,  warriors,  faithful  servants  and  followers; 
while  the  Moon  was  the  sovereign  lady  of  the 
nirfit.  The  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  Stars 
were  relatives  and  ruled  die  heavens,  a  region 
sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  that  of  the 
Thunder  Spirits,  The  Four  (or  six)  Winds 
were  the  Goud-pushers  and  they  ruled  the 
Four  Quarters  of  the  earth.  They  sent  the 
Spring,  the  Summer  and  the  Winter,  heat  and 
cold,  and  Uiey  were  generally  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  To  the  Indian  mind  it  was  self- 
evident  that  the  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  oceans, 
plants  and  mountains  had  lite,  for  were  they 
not  continually  manifesting  their  activity  in 
some  way  or  other?  And  as  the  hills  were 
the  children  of  the  mountains  they  must  also 
necessarily  be  living  beings.  The  Indian  mind 
was  ever  awake  to  the  voices  of  these  sentient 
beings,  Uie  creation  of  his  own  imagination  and 
want  of  knowlcij^.  For  him  they  whispered, 
spoke,  whistled,  chanted,  they  moved  rest- 
lessly, they  crept,  thej;  ran,  Uiey  leapt,  they 
juiDped.  they  rushed  with  the  force  of  a  htm- 
dred  armies  and  their  roar  drowned  the 
mightest  shout  of  the  biggest  war  party. 
And  th^  fought  and  stru^led  amoT^;  them- 
selves with  greater  fierceness,  with  mightier 
intensity  and  with  more  fearful  weapons  than 
the  cnniting  of  the  wisest  Indian  tribes  had 
been  able  to  devisa  Necessarily  they  could 
not  do  all  this  unless  they  were  endowed  with 
life.  This  life  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Indian  for  he  knew  of  no  other 
and  could  picture  no  other.  He  accounted  for 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  various 
phases  of  nature  by  fiicturing  them  as  pos- 
sessed of  great  magic  (m^cine).  Tttese 
magic  powers  he  extended  alike  to  animate 
and  inanimate  objects;  for  as  they  were  a 
thing  apart  from  the  being  possessing  them, 
and  were  in  themselves  supernatural  beings, 
it  was  just  as  easy  for  them  to  reside  in  a 
dead  stump  as  in  a  live  tree,  in  a  steeping  hill 
as  in  a  heaving  volcano,  in  a  placid  lake  as  in 
a  roaring  cataract.  These  unseen  powers  were 
constantly  at  war  with  one  another  and  with 
mankind ;  and  they  had  to  be  fought  like  the 
other  enemies  of  the  human  race  or  placated 
when  possible.  The  natural  way  to  figlit  them 
was  with  their  own  weapons,  incantations, 
charms  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  desig- 
nated by  the  Indian  as  'medicine,"  So  about 
this  idea  of  a  universal,  actual  life  throughout 
all  nature  sprang  a  vast  mass  of  myths,  tradi- 
tions, folk-stories,  ritual  and  ceremony  which 
constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the  mythol- 
ogies of  the  races  of  the  American  continents. 
The  priests  or  medicine  men  were  the  inter- 


Ereters  of  the  religious  and  philosophical 
nowledge  of  the  tribes.  They  were  also,  for 
the  most  part,  the  depositories  of  the  super- 
natural agencies  to  be  used  in  the  strugrie 
which  man  was  constantly  waging  against  the 
supernatural  powers  by  which  ne  was  sur- 
rounded. Hence  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
Indian  races  are  always  associated  with  their 
philosophy,  their  attempts  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  universe  and  all  that  is  con- 
tained therein,  topether  with  the  various  forms 
of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  the  peculiar 
habits,  shapes,  markings  and  characteristics  of 
Ashes,  reptiles,  birds,  other  animals,  men  and 
the  imaginary  creatures  who  [peopled  the  wa- 
ter, the  air  and  the  earth  with  the  regions 
round  about  its  outer  edge,  below  it  and 
within  it.  The  Indian  accounted,  by  means 
of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  myths  and  stories, 
for  the  position,  form,  color  and  shape  at 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys,  of  forest- 
covered  lands  and  barren  wastes,  of  smooth, 
water- washed  seacoast  and  wild,  wind-swept, 
desert  sand-dunes.  Everywhere  he  has  wnt- 
ten  his  peculiar  mode  of  thought  and  his 
primitive  culture  ui>on  his  institutions,  his 
myths  and  his  stories.  But  to  understand 
these  we  have  to  be  able  to  place  ourselves  in 
his  position  and  to  see  through  his  eyes  that 
curiously-real  world  of  fancy  that  populated 
his  imiverse. 

MetamoiphoriB.^The  belief  in  the  power 
of  certain  enchanters  to  take  upon  themselves 
at  will  die  forms  of  animals,  fishes,  birds, 
flowers,  plants,  sticks,  stones  and  omer  ob- 
jects was  general  throughout  the  American 
condnents.  Sometimes  it  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual but  a  whole  tribe  that  possessed  this 
power.  Animals  could  also  metamorphose 
themselves.  The  Supernatural  Peoole  who 
are  sometimes  identified  with  die  souls  of  the 
dead  and  sometimes  looked  upon  simply  as 
strange  non-human  beings  are,  in  Indian 
myths,  fond  of  assuming  thJe  forms  of  animals. 
Thus  Wakiash,  the  Kwakiutl  hero,  on  his 
long  journey  in  search  of  knowledge  to  im- 
part to  his  tribesmen,  came  to  the  village  of 
the  Supernatural  People  just  as  they  were 
holding  a  great  animal  dance.  He  inadver- 
tently restored  them  to  their  human  form 
and  gained  a  great  store  of  information  from 
them.  This  belief  in  metamorphosis  fits  in 
with  that  of  the  Indian  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal wisdom  of  all  created  things,  their  re- 
lationship to  man  and  their  close  communion 
with  him.  It  is  quite  common  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  features  of  their 
myths  and  stories.  Even  in  much  more  cul- 
tured Mexico  and  Yucatan  the  people  firmly 
believed  that  the  priests  could  change  them- 
selves into  dogs,  pigs,  tigers  and  other  beasts. 
Any  one  encountcnng  them  in  thb  form  was 
almost  sure  to  meet  with  sudden  death. 
Women  giving  birth  to  missha^n  children 
were  thought  to  have  been  bewitched  before 
childlnrth  Qy  one  or  more  of  these  sorcerers. 
Even  the  dead  are  believed  fey  various  Ameri- 
can tribes  to  have  the  power  of  assuming 
many  forms  by  means  of  their  great  sorcerer 
knowledge,  llius  making  themselves  doubly 
powerful,  fearful  and  dangerous.  This  be- 
lief was  carried  even  further.  The  sorcerer 
could  not  only  change  himself  into  innnnier- 
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able  shapes,  but  he  could  visit  the  land  of  the 
dead  and  marry  the  dead;  and  spirits  from  the 
land  of  the  dead  were  universally  believed 
to  have  carried  off  young  women  and  made 
them  thdr  wives  and  to  have  had  children  by 
them.  The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Evening  Star, 
the  Wind  Gods  and  the  Thunder  Spirits  fre- 
quently visited  this  earth  and  made  love  to 
earthly  women  and  begot  children  earthly  in 
form  but  possessed  of  the  wonderful  powers 
and  attributes  of  their  divine  parents.  Hia- 
watha's grandmother  fell  from  the  moon, 
and  his  mother,  born  upon  earth,  was  be- 
trayed by  the  haiidsome  West  Wind.  Though 
born  upon  earthy  Hiawatha  inherited  all  toe 
powers  and  attributes  of  his  divine  parents. 
From  his  mother  he  received  the  arts  of  heal- 
ing and  of  producing  growth,  and  through  his 
father  he  had  all  the  active  qualities  inncrent 
in  the  winds  and  was  the  messenger  bringing 
supernatural  knowledige  to  his   people. 

As  the  inherent  power  of  animals,  men 
and  spirits  was  essentially  the  same  in  all 
cases,  everything  done  by  a  power  greater  than 
man's  was  accomplished  ty  means  of  ma^c 
Even  the  greatest  of  the  ^ds  and  the  most 
terrible  and  powerful  of  spirits  from  the  Land 
of  the  Supernatural  People  were  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Hence  they  could  be  and 
frequently  were  overcome  by  magic  greater 
than  theirs.  The  powerful  magiciaiis  of  the 
earth  went  to  the  land  of  the  dead  and  even 
to  the  home  of  the  gods  and  overcame  the 
most  powerful  of  the  spirits  of  the  Super- 
natural Lands.  When  the  spirits  of  the  clouds 
and  the  air  withheld  the  rain  the  most  re- 
nowned medicine  men  of  the  tribe  with  thdr 
strongest  "medicine"  were  called  upon  to  over- 
come them  and  to  force  them  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  and  supply  the  necessities  of  man. 
Frequently  the  whole  tribe  was  summoned  to 
take  part  in  these  incantations  on  the  principle 
that  each  member  of  the  tribe  possesung  Ms 
own  special  aiding  spirit,  the  whole  combined 
ought  to  be  more  effective  and  powerful  by 
adding  it  to  the  knowledge  and  dread  formulae 
of  the  priests.  This  cojoint  power  of  the 
tribe  is  very  important  when  it  is  remembered 
that  upon  It  depend,  in  the  Indian  imagina- 
tion, their  enjoyment  of  rain  in  season,  har- 
vests, good  and  bad  weather,  stmlight,  heat 
and  col^  sickness  and  health,  life  and  death, 
and  even  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  tlie  regular  coming  and  go- 
ing of  the  seasons.  Upon  the  placation  of  the 
non-human  spirits  or  the  contravention  of 
their  magic  evilly  directed  depends  also  the 
fertility  of  the  human  race,  and  hence  its  pres- 
ervation. So  young  girls  about  to  be  married 
and  sterile  women  resorted  to  magic  to  assure 
that  fertility  for  which  they  longed.  These 
generally  took  the  form  of  prayers  and  power- 
ful incantations  and  ollenngs  to  the  Moon 
Goddess,  the  greatest  of  Oie  divinities  of 
growdi. 

Province  of  the  Hvtb,— Story-telling  was 
common  among  most  of  the  American  Indians. 
This  is  a  general  characteristic  of  savage  and 
barbarous  races.  It  is  the  evidence  oi  their 
social    and    intellectual    progress.      Before    the 

Eopularization  of  education  man  pentetuated 
is  acquired  knowledge  in  the  form  of  stories, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse.  The  whole  body 
of   these    stories  contained  his   philosophy  of 


life,  his  customs,  his  traditions,  bis  history  and 
bis  explanations  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica the  races  of  the  New  World  were  some 
of  them  in  the  stages  of  savagery  and  others 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  barbarism.  So  a 
wide  stretch  of  the  highway  to  civilization 
separates  the  lowest  of  the  American  races 
from  the  hi^est  Yet  they  are  all  distin- 
guished by  certain  racial  characteristics  whose 
ear-marks  are  constantly  in  evidence  in  thrir 
social  and  reli(pous  systems,  in  their  presenta- 
tion of  scientific  truths  and  in  the  general 
aspect  of  their  very  numerous  myths  and  folk- 
tales. Even  in  Uexico.  Central  America  and 
the  west  coast  of  Soutn  America,  where  sev- 
eral races  had  attained  to  a  comparatively 
hi^b  degree  of  culture  and  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
science  the  masses  of  the  people  still  dis- 
played, at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  an  all- 
reaching,  unreasoning  credulity.  The  origin 
of  the  world,  the  creation  of  the  human  race 
and  the  lower  animals,  the  vegetable  and  in- 
animate kingdoms,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
other  planets  and  their  movements ;  the  pecu- 
liar markings  and  characteristics  of  aniinals, 
the  typical  customs  and  institutions  of  men, 
language,  medicine,  social  and  religious  insti- 
tutions, all  knowledge  in  short,  are  explained 
by  the  American  Indians  by  means  of  myths 
and  stories.  To  these  we  must  go  if  we  would 
read  aright  the  past  and  the  present  of  the 
Indian.  There  and  there  only  have  we  the 
privilege  of  examining  his  philosophy  and 
studying  his  scientific  knowledge,  his  religious 
beliefs,  his  social  polity,  his  code  of  morality 
and  his  general  attitude  toward  the  mysteri- 
ous wotld  in  which  he  lived  and  struggled. 
They  teach  us  that  the  tribe  of  the  stars,  of 
which  the  sun  was  the  father  and  the  moon 
was  the  mother,  ruled  the  upper  heavens;  that 
the  Thunder  Spirits,  in  various  forms,  peopled 
the  lower  air  and  the  tops  of  the  hignest 
motmtains,  while  the  four  ereat  winds  ruled 
the  four  parts  of  the  earA.  On  the  earth 
itself  the  various  spirits  of  grovrtli  and  gerau- 
nation  carried  on  their  beneficent  work  for 
all  sentient  beings,  while  within  the  caith 
were  confined,  by  magic,  other  mysterious  be- 
ings, which  assumed  varying  forms  and  attri- 
butes with  different  tribes.  The  Indian  myths 
show  us  the  relation  of  all  of  these  betn^ 
to  one  another,  to  man  and  to  the  great  magic 
found  evervwhere  throughout  the  universe. 
They  intraauce  us  to  the  imprisoned  sinriis 
in  motmtains,  trees,  plants,  stones  and  rocks; 
to  the  powerful  beings  who  guarded  the  fire 
and  the  water  and  they  show  us  how  primitive 
man  overcame  them  and  secured  the  elements 
he  lacked  in  bis  progress  toward  a  higher  life. 
To  the  Indian  imagination  all  these  regions 
and  beings  were-  terribly  real  There  are  evi- 
dences in  plenty  that  a  tendency  to  combine, 
assimilate  and  rationalise  alt  Indian  knowledge 
and  beliefs,  according  lo  the  method  of  reason- 
ing of  savage  and  barbaric  man,  has  been  at 
work  for  many  centuries.  The  myths  and 
customs,  political,  social,  economic  and  reli- 
gious, overlap,  mingle  and  apparently  contradict 
one  another.  They  exercise  thrir  influences 
in  various  ways  and  through  distinct  mediums. 
The  tribal  stoiy-teller,  the  slave,  the  hostage 
intermarriage    between    tribes,    the    tmion    of 
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clans  for  defense  or  other  purposes,  the  blend- 
ing of  races  through  conquest  or  the  peaceful 
absorption  of  one  tribe  by  another,  all  aided 
in  the  tnixing'  of  myths  and  folk  tales  and  the 
blending  of  customs  and  beliefs;  so  that,  in 
the  stu^  of  the  myths  of  the  American  conti- 
nents, we  are  confronted  with  a  tangle  of 
threads  of  myth,  legand,  story,  custom,  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  practical  supersitions.  Yet 
araid  this  tangle  the  parent  myth  is  often  dis- 
cernable.  The  cycle  of  stories  relating  to 
Nanabozho^  the  great  culture  hero  of  the  Al- 
gonquins,  is  one  of  these.  This  myth,  with 
slight  variations,  is  or  was  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  many  tribes  and  sub-tribes  of  the 
Algonquin  race,  and  similar  myths  are  to  be 
found  in  neighboring  tribes. 

Superstitions  in  regard  to  Animals.—  Most 
of  the  In<Uan  races  of  the  North  American 
continent  had  a  peculiar  superstitious  fear  of 
animals,  which  they  believed  exercised  a 
strong  influence  over  their  hves,  their  well- 
being  and  their  ill-being.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  this  animal  power  mi^t 
be  contntvened.  Incantations  and  prayers, 
charms  and  other  shamanic  medicines  were 
often  effective  and  a  piece  of  the  animal  feared 
carried  about  the  person  was  generalh'  strong 
medicine  in  warding  off  the  threatened  danger. 
This  belief,  which  was  not  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can, survives  among  white  people  in  the  cus- 
tom of  carrying  a  rabbit's  foot  or  similar 
charms  against  ill  luck.  And  we  talk  about 
working  a  rabbit's  foot  on  some  one.  Among 
certain  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  the  rabbit's 
foot  was  looked  upon  as  very  strong  medicine. 
The  Indian  hunter  carried  a  rabbit's  foot  in 
his  hunting  bag  and  with  it  parts  of  the  ani- 
mals he  expected  to  hunt  This  he  believed 
was  an  elfective  way  of  preventing  the  spirits 
of  the  animals  he  killed  from  troubling  him 
or  doing  him  harm.  This  Indian  dread  of 
animals  is  well  illustrated  in  an  Algonquin 
myth,  which  is  found  in  various  forms  among 
other  Indian  tribes.  As  man  became  more  ana 
more  powerful  through  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  and  the  weapons  he  had  invented  or 
secured,  his  power  over  the  animal  creation 
became  more  and  more  dominant  For  this 
reason  he  waS  greatly  hated  by  them.  At 
last  he  slaughtered  so  many  of  them  that 
fearing  extiiKtion,  they  called  a  meeting  of 
all  their  kind,  with  a  view  to  devising  some 
means  to  curtail  man's  power  over  them. 
Among  the  animals  there  were  as  great  or 
greater  medicine  men  than  among  men ;  and 
they  finally  decided  to  visit  upon  the  human 
race  all  the  plagues  known  to  thar  combined 
enchantments.  Each  animal  medicine  man  was 
called  upon  to  do  his  worst  in  this  direction. 
The  deer  agreed  to  visit  man  with  rheumatisiii, 
lumbago  and  all  like  muscular  diseases ;  the 
reptiles  offered  to  trouble  him  with  fearful 
dreams;  the  poisonous  animals  agreed  to  pes- 
ter him  with  their  stings  and  bites;  the  birds 
contracted  to  affect  him  with  Inng  troubles, 
cou^s  and  colds ;  while  the  insects  agreed 
to  inject  into  his  system  all  sorts  of  miJarial 
fevers.  Thus  came  disease  into  the  world.  As 
ihis  myth  was  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
Indian  hunter  he  was  scrupulously  exact  in 
the  _  observance  of  the  means  offered  him  to 
avoid  such  evil  effects  as  were  likely  to  come 
to  him   from  the  enmity  of    the  animals  he 


killed  in  the  chase.  Many  Indians  would  not 
kill  the  animal  represented  b]/  the  totem  of 
their  claiL  while  others  were  in  the  habit  of 
begging  the  pardon  of  the  animals  they  were 
about  to  slay,  explaining  to  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  killing  was  done  only  as  an  act 
of  necessity.  It  was  the  firm  belief  of  the 
Algonquins  and  other  tribes  that  the  deer  had 

"■""   "'  "isitii^  his  slayer  with  luir*- — 

1  other  similar  diseases. 


disease  north  already  rented.  The  Crees  and 
other  Rocky  Mountain  tribes  held  the  same 
belief  with  respect  to  the  bear;  and  they  also 
begged  his  pardon  and  addressed  him  as  broth- 
er before  tailing  him.  Western  tribes  and  the 
Plains  Indians  believed  that  certain  of  the 
bird  tribe  had  the  power  of  briiwing  trouble 
upon  mankind;  and  numerous  myus  deal  with 
the  means  used  to  divert  the  danger.  Some 
of  these  gradually  became   elaborate  ceremo- 

How  a  Knowledge  of  Medidne  Came  to 
Han. —  It  is  good  to  have  the  chipmunk  near 
the  home  because  he  has  always  been  the 
friend  of  man  and  brings  good  luck  with  him. 
He  rode  with  Hiawatha  on  the  bow  of  his 
self-moving,  wonder-made  canoe,  and  the  In- 
dian prc^het  called  him  his  "very  good  friend.* 
The  Indian  will  never  kill  a  chipmunk  because, 
after  man  had  been  visited  with  a  pla^e  of 
diseases  by  the  animal  council,  the  chipmunk 
alone  among  all  the  animal  creation  was  sorry 
for  him:  so  he  went  among  the  trees  and 
plants,  told  them  what  had  happened,  represented 
vividly  the  wretched  plight  of  his  good  friend 
man  and  obtained  their  help  to  fi^t  the  new 
plagues.  The  pines,  the  balsams  and  the 
spruces  gave  their  gums  and  balsams,  the  slip- 
pery elm  its  baric  the  sassafras  its  roots,  the 
mandrake  its  apples,  the  wintergreen  its  ber- 
ries and  the  catnip  and  bonset  their  teas  to 
cure  colds.  Ginger,  gentian,  sarsaparilla,  pep- 
permint and  all  the  medicinal  plants  each 
helped  in  his  own  way:  and  the  Httle  chip- 
munk or  ground  squirrel  it  was  who  brougfit 
all  these  remedies  to  suffering  mankind.  So 
it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  take  a  quite 
peculiar  and  proprietary  interest  in  the  human 
race;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  diat  humanity 
should  remember  its  debt  to  him. 

Fctiahes.— The  fear  of  the  secret  power  of 
animals  exhibited  by  the  American  Indian ; 
his  belief  in  thdr  superhuman  attributes  and 
his  conviction  that  these  twwers  can,  under 
proper  control,  be  used  to  his  own  advantages, 
are  embodied  in  the  use  of  amulets  or  fetifAes, 
which  are  thought  to  l>e  the  seat  of  magical 
power,  actually  or  symbolically.  The  eagle, 
the  most  powerful  member  of  the  feathered 
tnbe  known  to  the  Indian,  was  supposed,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  to  possess  magical 
powers.  He  was  the  representative  of  the 
Great  Thunder  Bird  to  the  Plains  people;  and 
as  such  was  held  in  great  respect.  His  feathers 
constituted  the  badge  of  honor  most  highly 
esteemed  hjr  the  In£an  chief  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  United  States  and  Canadian  territory. 
It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  his  talons, 
the  symbols  of  bis  power,  should  constitute 
powerful  fetishes ;  and  as  such  they  were 
carried  bv  many  a  brave  on  his  war  expedi- 
tions. Tne  fetish,  which  nearly  always  con- 
sisted of   some  object,  could   be   transferred 
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of  great  strength  and  cuniUDg;  and  as  they 
were  at  eternal  enmity  with  the  human  race 
it  was  in  great  danger  of  disappearing  from 
the  earth.  So  the  Two  Gods  struck  many  ani- 
mals with  lightning  from  their  magic  shields 
ajid  turned  them  into  stones.  They  allowed 
them  to  preserve,  in  their  new  condition,  all 
their  former  quaUties,  attributes,  powers  and 
virtues  in  a  Quiescent  state,  without  the  power 
to  exercise  them  for  harm  to  man ;  but  they 
were  permitted  to  use  these  powers  for  his 
bme£t  when  th^  felt  so  disposed.  This  is 
why  a  fetish  ot  one  of  these  transformed 
animals  ia  often  very  ef&cient  in  bringing  luck 
to  the  possessor.  This  luck,  however,  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  spirit  enclosed  within 
the  fetish  itself,  whose  attitude  can  only  be 
learned  by  experiment.  So  the  Indians  were 
constantl>[  experimenting  with  fetishes ;  and 
those  which  were  found  not  to  be  well  dis- 
posed to  help  their  possessors  were  discarded, 
sold,  traded  or  exchaoged  for  others.  This 
fate  happened  to  tribal  as  well  as  personal 
fetishes ;  for  one  of  the  most  precious  posses- 
sions  of  the  tribe  or  clan  was  its  traditional 
[elishes,  handed  down  for  generations  and 
having  attached  to  them  wonderful  myths  and 
stories  of  their  origin,  history  and  magical 
powers  together  with  many  folk-tales  of  the 
help  tbej;  had  brought,  from  time  to  time, 
when  their  aid  was  urgently  needed  and  solic- 
ited. Thus  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that  a 
fetish  which  was  not  disposed  to  help  one  per- 
son or  tribe  might  be  all  powerful  when  in 
the  possession  of  another;  since  it  was  only  a 
Question  of  willingness  on  its  part. 

A  great  number  of  stock  fetishes  like  the 
eagle's  talons,  the  feet  of  the  rabbit,  the  paw 
of  the  bear,  the  teeth  of  the  tiger  and  the 
most  symbolical  pans  of  other  fierce  animals 
were  si^gestive  of  the  natural  and  super- 
natural qualities  of  the  animals  to  which  they 
belonged.  Among  many  tribes  the  rabbit  fe- 
tish was  even  more  feared  than  those  of  the 
fiercest  of  animals ;  for  be  obtained  his  repu- 
tation as  a  necromancer  on  account  of  his  be- 
ing the  totem  of  the  culture  god  Nanaboiho, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  magicians  known  to 
Indian  mythology.  The  survival  of  the  rabbit 
superstition  is  still  strong  among  the  Indian! 
of  the  Plains  and  of  the  wooded  countries  to 
the  north  and  east.  Half-breeds  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  and  the  negroes  of  the  South 
of  the  United  States  alike  have  assimilated 
ihe  Indian  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  rabbit's 
foot.  It  was  and  still  is  aa  Indian  behef  that 
the  fetish,  in  return  for  the  good  done  its 
possessor,  demanded  special  deference  and 
attentions  in  ^e  shape  of  prayers,  incantations 
and  sacrificial  offerings,  wluch  were  duly  given 
it  Great  festivals  were  often  held  by  the 
tribes  in  honor  of  the  tribal  fetishes.  Uany 
of  the  so-called  ornaments  of  the  American 
Indians  were  primarily  fetishes.  It  is  there- 
fore very  difRcult  to  draw  the  line  which 
separates  the  fetish  from  the  ornament.  The 
many  legends  of  talismanic  jewels  so  implic- 
itly believed  in  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 
even  in  more  recent  times,  among  all  classes 
and  races  in  Europe,  show  that  tae  fetish,  in 


becoming  purdy  omamental,  still  retained,  in 
the  minds  of  many  in  particular  cases,  its 
traditional  ^wers.  The  tribal  fetish,  like  the 
oyraon,  guiding  spirit  of  the  Iroc^uois,  tnight 
be,  and  frequently  was,  revealed  m  a  dream 
or  vision  or  in  some  miraculous  way;  and 
often  the  Indian  youth,  when  performing  the 
fasting  customary  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  manhood,  bad  one  or  more  powerful 
fetishes  revealed  to  him.  Sometimes  he  was 
favored  with  one  or  more  of  these  which  had 
the  ability  and  the  will  to  help  the  whole  tribe. 
In  such  cases  the  youth  was  sure  to  become 
a  medicine  man  of  note;  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  also  becoming  a  ^reat  warrior.  In 
this  way  some  of  the  fetishes  contained  in 
the  mecucine  bags  of  the  medicine  men  were 
obtained.  While  the  obiects  in  the  medicine 
bags  were  symbohcal  of  ritualistic  ideas,  many 
of  them,  if  not  all,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
fetish  in  origin  and  powers. 

A  fetish  nuQT  be  a  stone,  a  rod^  a  ^ece 
of  wood,  an  arrow-head,  a  feather,  in  fact 
anything.  It  may  have  real  power  residing 
within  Itself  as  in  the  case  of  a  rock  or  stone; 
it  may  derive  its  power  from  being  a  part 
of  a  well-known  whole,  as  the  feather  of  the 
eagle;  or  it  may  have  .a  power  derived  from  its 
symbolisn^  as  the  foot  of  the  rabbit,  the  totem 
of  a  divinity.  The  fetish  associations  ma^ 
make  a  hero  of  one  of  the  most  stupid  of  ani- 
mals, as  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit  just  cited; 
around  which  have  been  woven  countless 
stories,  in  which  the  totem  of  Nanabozho  is 
generally  the  hero  and  the  conqueror  on  ac- 
count of  his  natural  shrewdness,  his  cunning 
and  his  miraculous  powers.  Trophies  obtained 
from  slain  enemies  often  proved  most  elective 
fetishes ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  scalp 
taken  by  the  American  Indian  from  his  fallen 
foe  was  primarily  looked  upon  as  a  fetish, 
since  numerous  superhuman  Indian  characters 
could  be  wounded  only  in  the  crown  of  the 
head;  or,  in  other  cases,  like  Sampson,  their 
strength  resided  in  their  hair.  This  myth  was 
as  widely  spread  in  America  as  in  Europe  and 

Ceremonies. — ^The  many  Indian  ceremonies 
observed  througliout  the  American  continents 
until  quite  recently  covered  a  very  wide  field 
of  relationships  of  society,  of  the  individuals 
to  society  as  a  whole  and  to  <Mie  another.  They 
referred  to  birth,  childhood,  manhood,  mar- 
riage, death  and  every  important  movement  of 
life.  The  ceremonies,  however,  are  naturally 
lai^y  taken  up  with  the  food  sumily,  war  and 
the  preservation  of  the  tribe  and  the  individual 
from  the  dangers  that  threatened  them  from 
the  magic  power  of  ill-disposed  magirian^. 
This  latter  include  the  means  taken  to  assure 
mankind  asainst  disease,  always  caused  by  the 
wiles  of  the  enchanter  who  send  evil  spirits 
into  the  human  body.  Among  the  more  cul- 
tured tribes  elaborate  ceremonies  are  made 
use  of  to  p^  due  deference  to  the  most  revered 
or  feared^  of  their  divinities.  The  ceremonies 
of  the  American  Indian  are  ritualistic  and  the 
order  of  the  ritual  must  be  implicitly  followed 
to  assure  results.  Ceremonies  cmistst  of  two 
classes  —  secret  and  pnbKc  In  the  former  only 
the  initiated  can  tain  part  while  in  the  latter 
the  whole  tribe  may,  in  most  cases,  participate. 
The  secret  ceremony  is  nearly  alwa^  prqiara- 
lory  to  the  public  ceremony.     In  it  an  ]>rc- 
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and  otber  distinctive  markiiigi,  upon  which 
placed  the  stamp  of  sacredness  oelon^g  to 
all  ihins^  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
Sacred  Tepee.  Ceremonial  smoting,  prayers 
and  sacrifices  lorm  a  part  of  the  secret  cero- 
monial.  An  altar  almost  always  occupies  « 
prominent  position  in  the  place  of  ceremonies 
and  on  it  are  laid  symboKcal  representations 
of  the  chief  tribal  gods,  of  the  Spirits  of  the 
Four  Winds  (or  six)  and  the  Four  Quarters 
of  the  World  governed  by  them,  of  vegetation, 
thunder,  lightnuiR,  the  rainbow  and  ouer  per- 
sonifications of  me  more  prominent  phases  of 
nature.  Possessions  of  priests,  traditional  ^nd 
tribal  songs,  mu^c  and  dancing  accompanied 
by  rattles,  drums  and  whistles,  costumes  of 
special  ceremonial  significancf^  tattooinf^  aJid 
body  painting  form  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
a  tribal  festival.  Each  distinct  ceremonial  per- 
formance has  its  own  ritual,  costume,  dances 
and  symbolical  representations.  The  more  cul- 
tured the  Indian  tribe  or  nation  the  more  numer- 
ous and  complex  the  ceremonies.  The  Peru- 
vian^ the  Aztecs,  the  Mayas  and  other  cul- 
tured races  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  had  a  net- 
work of  ceremonies  which  covered  from  a 
fourth  to  a  half  of  the  year;  and  symbolized 
almost  every  conceivable  activi^  of  life.  They 
began  even  before  the  child  was  ushered 
into  the  world  and  continued  after  the  indi- 
vidual was  dead  and  buried.  The  Hopt  Indians 
still  have  13  great  ceremonies  each  of  nine  days' 
duration,  all  of  which  are  performed  with  ^a 
veiy  elaborate  obligatory  ceremonially  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  they  have  others  which  cover 
onlv  one  day.  As  titeir  land  is  dry  the  rain 
god  plays  a  veiy  prominent  part  in  all  their 
ceremonies.  In  ceremonial  sttrnificance,  vari- 
ety, richness  of  detail  and  strictness  of  rit- 
ualistic observance  these  tribal  festivals  of  the 
Hop!  Indians  are  equalled  on  the  American 
continents  only  by  those  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  Mexico.  Central  America  and  Pern 
at  the  time  of  tne  conquest.  The  ccremoniA 
of  the  American  races  vary  widely  between 
the  broad  extremes  of  extended  symbolism 
just  instanced  and  the  almost  purely  medical 
dances  of  some  of  the  more  primitive  of  the 
tribes.  Among  other  tribes,  as  the  Kwaldotl, 
die  ceremonies  are  almost  altogether  priestly 
functions,  as  they  were  in  Mexico  and  CeiMral 
America. 

The  Sim-I>anc«  is  a  ceremony  in  use 
among  all  the  Plains  Indians,  some-  of  whom 
observe  it  as  an  annnal  event  in  the  tribal 
life,  while  amoi%  others  it  is  resorted  to  only 
on  some  special  occasion.  It  lasts  from  one 
to  8  or  10  days  and  is  generally  held  about 
the  time  of  the  summer  solstice.  The  first 
days  of  the  ceremony  are  devoted  to  the  rites 
of  the  sacred  (secret)  tepee  and  the  others  to 
pnbHc  ceremonies  in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  tribe  take  part  in  varring  capacities 
according  to  their  rank;  age  and  relatiosship 
to  the  tribal  traditions  and  ceremonies.  The 
sacred  tepee  rites  commemorate  and  repre- 
sent die  acts  oripinallr  performed  bv  tbdr 
inventor  on  the  Sacrea  Mountain,  Tbe  Sun 
Dance  of  die  Phiins  Indians  bad  its  oriipn  in 
days  of  famine  now  Urag  past.  An  Kwlian 
with  his  wife  went  into  a  motutain,  wlwrc  he 


jEalted,  prayed  add  met  a  cr^at  metSdoc  ataa- 
iton  from  whom  he  learned  tbe  sacred  cere- 
monies of  the  Sun  E>ance.  Returning  to  Ua 
tribe  he  performed  these  ceremonies  and  tbb 
famine  ceased,  for  the  buffalo  came  in  vast 
herds  c«nrering  all  the  pidss.  At  the  time 
of  the  holding  of  die  Sun  Dance  the  rank  of 
the  d^efs  was  renewed,  the  young  chiefs  were 


Often,  too,  it  was  a  season  for  renewing  tribal 
frienoahips.  Tbe  ceremonies  included,  a  ven- 
eration of  Che  Four  Earth  Quarters;  special 
honor  was  paid  to  (he  Sun  as  the  Great 
Mystery  and  the  *Very  Great  Medicine  Man 
Above.*  He  was  represented  by  symbolical 
characters  toiatcd  ttpon  the  cmtre  pole  of  the 
tepee.  In  the  dance  ceremonies  four  old  niefi 
repreaenled  the  four  wind  godt  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  j  while  all  the  dancen 
wore  wreaths  symbobcal  of  the  Sun,  tbe 
Moo;i,  the  Morning  Star  and  tbe  Four  Wind 
Gods.  Whistles  were  frequently  used  to 
symbollfce  life  (the  wind  in  its  active  mood), 
and  the  call  of  die  Thunder  Bird  from  out 
the  clouds  driven  by  tbe  winds,  the  Qoud 
Pushers.  The  whole  dance  ceremony  formed 
a  great  aboriginal  dramadc  representation,  a 
far-reaching  and  wide-inRuencing  myth  de- 
veloped under  the  influence  of  the  priestly  class 
to  keep  vividly  alive  die  tribal  traditions  em- 
bodied in  the  act!  of  the  several  days  of  the 
dancb  , 

The  Thonder  Bird,  which  was  rymbolicaHy 
represented  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sun 
Dance,  is  a  personification  of  the  thunder  and 
tbe  lightning.  The  myths  relating  to  it  cover 
a  vast  extent  of  territory  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Sometimes  the  myth 
presents  one  great  bird,  sometimes  several,  in 
the  latter  case  all  of  different  colors.  In  gen- 
eral the  Thunder  Bird  was  the  helper  of  man, 
and  in  this  respect  he  may  be  classed  with 
the  culture  heroes ;  for  to  him  the  culture  gods 
of  the  Pacific  were  beholden,  on  several  nofaMe 
occasions,  for  the  things  which  they  tau^rfit 
mankind.  Waldash,  the  great  hero  god  of  die 
Kwakiutl,  made  his  memorable  joamey  down 
the  Pacific  coast  countries  on  the  back  of  the 
Great  Thunder  Bird  whom  be  met  in  the 
mountains  after  a  long  fast,  prayers  and  other 
observances  preparatory  to  becoming  a  med- 
icine man ;  and  it  was  with  the  aid  of  this  same 


house  known  in  the  land  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
also  FoLK-TAUS  AND  Mrras  of  the  Ambkican 
iNDum. 
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AMERICAN  NATIONAL  PARTY.  See 
Amekican  VhKTY. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
See  Rkd  Cross  Societies. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS.  See 
Nkwspapebs,  Akerican. 

_  AMERICAN  NOTES,  a  work  by  Charles 
Dickens,  published  in  1842  and  embodying  bis 
Impression*  of  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  AND 
ARCH^SOtOGICAL  SOCIETY,  an  uso- 
dation  organiied  1856,  incorporated  1865.  Its 
objects  are  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
coint  and  medals,  the  investigation  of  matters 
connected  therewith,  and  the  popularization  of 
tbe  science  of  nunusmatolo^ ;  also  the  collec- 
tion, examination  and  elucidation  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  and  other  countries.  Member- 
ship about  300.    See  Nuuisuatics. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGISTS 

UNION,  an  association  organiied  in  1883  for 
the  advancement  of  its  members  in  die  science 
of  ornithology.  Membership,  825.  It  issues  a 
quarterly  magaiine,  The  Auk.  See  0»n- 
THOLCxnr. 

AMERICAN  PAINTING.  See  Ameki- 
CAN  Landscape  Paintikg;  Painting,  Auebi- 

CAH. 

AMERICAN  PARTY,  the  name  of  three 
s^atate  political  organizations  in  the  United 
States. 

1.  The  only  one  of  great  importance  usually 
styled  'Know-Nothings.*  The  genesis  of  this 
party  lay  deep  in  the  nature  of  American  set- 
tlenient  and  faistoi^.  The  Constitution  ctystal- 
liced  political  parties  definitely  into  Federalists 
and  Anti- Federal  ists :  the  one  upholding  firm 
government  on  the  general  European  model, 
with  the  local  aristocracies  in  the  ascendant; 
die  other  desiring  the  least  possible  govern- 
ment of  any  sort,  and  no  upper-class  ascend- 
ancy. Immigrants  who  had  left  Europe  because 
of  too  free  indulgence  in  freedom  of  speech, 
thou^t  and  action,  allied  themselves  with  the 
Anti'^edcralista,  which  led  the  incensed  Fed- 
eralists, on  gaining  power  in  1795,  to  raise  the 
term  for  natuiatintion  from  two  to  live  years, 
and  in  1798  to  14  years,  besides  nasnng  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  (qv.).  Tlie  Republi- 
cans, coming  into  power  with  Jefferson  in  1801, 
tn  1802  repealed  the  obnoxious  acts  and  restored 
the  term  to  five,  swelling  their  ranks  for  years 
with  a  relay  of  acrid  foreign  democrats.  Six 
members  of  the  Congress  which  declared  the 
War  of  1812  against  Great  Britain  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen;  and 
the  Fedeiatisi  Hartford  C^ventlon  of  1814 
brought  forward  a  provision  against  aliens  hold- 
ing ^hce.  Quiescent  for  many  years,  the  move- 
ment revtrcd  (1835)  in  New  York  dty,  (rtiere 


a  compact  and  clannish  foreign  body  of  immi- 
grants, avid  of  office  and  openly  allying  tbem- 
selves  as  foreigners  against  the  natives,  was 
accumulating:  one  procession  bore  a  transpa- 
rencif  lettered  "Americans  shan't  rule  us.*  The 
religious  question  was  also  then,  as  since,  a 
formidable  factor  in  the  trouble.  In  1S43  the 
Democrats  carried  the  city  by  a  close  vote,  and 
distributed  the  majority  of  the  offices  to 
foreigners,  with  the  result  that  in  the  November 
election  for  state  senator  an  "American  Re- 
publican' candidate  polled  nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  vote,  and  the  next  spring  a  "Native  Ameri- 
can* candidate  defeated  the  Democrat  by  4,000. 
and  the  regular  Whig  party  nearly  vanished  in 
the  city.  The  excitement  spread  to  New  Jersey 
and  Philadelphia ;  riots  between  natives  and 
foreigiiers  cost  some  lives  and  much  property, 
including  two  Catholic  churches.  Tbe  Whigt 
voted  with  the  Native  party  lo  secure  its  vote 
for  Gay;  but  finding  that  its  resulted  in  Native 
local  officials  and  Democratic  presidential  ma- 
jorities, drew  off,  and  by  1847  the  Native  parly 
bad  pretty  much  disappeared-  Clay  in  1844  had 
six  Native  American  electoral  votes,  four  from 
New  York  and  two  from  Pennsylvania ;  and  for 
some  years  the  Midale  States  cast  small  votes 
for  the  party. 

A  new  birth  came  to  it  about  18S2.  The 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1S50  had  lai^ely  dis- 
solved and  recombined  both  Wlug  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  and  those  of  the  former  who 
wantea  the  Status  quo  on  slavery  without  public 
agitation  cast  about  for  a  new  issue  to  keej) 
their  organization  to(^ther.  The  Native  Amcn- 
can  issue  was  temptingly  at  hand,  and  indeed 
bad  never  ceased  to  be  a  sore  in  the  Whig  mind. 


.  by  the  revolutionary  movements  i. 
1848-^50  on  the  CJMitincnt,  had  kept  a  steadr 
stream  of  reinforcements  pouring  into  the 
Democratic  parb'  which  almost  swamped  the 
Whigs  and  made  it  quite  impossible  to  win 
elections  except  by  fusion*  that  sacri£ced  all 
political  principle  or  consistency;  they  felt  it  a 
genuine  wrong  to  tbe  native  or  long-resident 
classes,  and  Oere  was  nothing  in  tbe  use  to 
which  the  other  party  put  their  victories  to 
make  them  feel  otherwise.  Th^  now  de- 
vekqted  a  secret  oath-bound  society  whose  real 
name  was  'Sons  of  76,  or  Order  of  die  Star- 
Spangled  Banner*;  but  its  name  or  precise 
object  (of  course  (hey  knew  its  general  aim) 
was  not  revealed  to  member*  till  the  "lodges,* 
which  they  institttted  in  imitation  of  the 
Mason*,  had  raised  them  to  the  hi({lier  degrees. 
Hence  didr  stock  answer  to  questions  coocem- 
ing  it  was  *I  don't  know,*  which  became  tbe 
popular  motto  of  the  order  and  gave  them  tbe 
nidmanie  of  'Know-Nothings.*  The  evib  it 
■viewed  with  alann*  were  tbe  increasing  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  vast  sodden 
flood  of  inmigration  which  was  taking  tbe 
control  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  hands 
of  its  cttiiens.  and  the  greed  of  foreigners  for 
office  which  greatly  multiplied  the  danger  from 
their  actual  number.  Its  motto,  or  at  least  the 
essence  of  its  principles,  was  'Americans  must 
rule  America,* — doubtless  with  a  remiiiiscaKe 
of  the  fortign  motto  before  mentioaed;  and  the 
countersign  at  its  kxlges  was  an  order  said  t 
■         '  hPMaA 


hare  been  tMud  t^  WatUagtmi  ■ 
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^edficd  occasHML  ■Put  nou  but  AjBencani  on 
guard  to-D^At*  It  acted  in  pdhica,  not  by  put- 
tii«  iq)  Mparate  tklcets,  whidi  woold  bav«  kept 
tal^  on  it  and  given  Ou  other  parties  a  dear 
target  and  open  victory,  but  by  endornng  (elect- 
ed candidates  of  the  otlten  in  secret  conventioii 
of  dete«ates  from  lodges,  at  which  every  member 
mast  vote  or  be  expelled.  This  could  not  be 
known  till  election,  and  hence  made  havoc  of 
all  feotitical  odculaticms  and  left  the  worken 
beabi«  the  air.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  ^ 
whidi  extingnished  the  Whia  and  created  the 
present  Republican  partv,  and  made  the  sUyery 
usue  one  of  life  or  death,  drove  into  the  Know 
Nothing  party  a  vast  number  of  the  moderate 
secdon  not  yet  ready  to  oppose  the  South;  it 
now  took  or  was  given  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican party,  and  came  into  the  open  field  In 
1854  It  carried  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  and 
polled  over  la^OOO  votes  in  New  York  State. 
Thus  far  it  had  been  almost  wholly  a  Northern 
«rty;  but  in  1855  it  made  deep  mroads  in  the 
South  as  well,  where  foreigners  were  few  and 
the  issue  was  locally  innocuous.  In  that  year 
it  elected  the  eoveraors  and  legislatures  of  New 
Hampshire,  Uassachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York.  Kentucky  and  California; 
the  controller  and  legislature  of  Maryland  and 
the  land  commissioner  of  Texas ;  and  narrowly 
missed  carrying  the  l«islature  of  the  latter, 
and  those  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabanu,  Mis- 
sissipi«  and  Louisiana.  But  even  at  Ais  time, 
when  it  was  sweeping  all  before  it,  and  the  con- 
servatives of  botn  parties  were  crowding  into 
it  panic-stricken  to  avoid  the  real  issues  hurry- 
ing the  country  to  the  precipice,  keeii  observers 
saw  its  hollow  ephemerality ;  Horace  Greelejr  of 
the  New  York  TrilmM  said  that  "it  contained 
about  as  much  of  the  elements  of  permanence 
as  an  anti-cholera  or  an  anti-potato-rot  society." 
With  1856  it  came  into  the  national  field,  and 
for  slavery  tried  to  substitute  terrific  visions  of 
a  revival  of  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition ;  de- 
nounced Archbishop  Bcdini,  the  papal  nunci<^ 
as  an  emissary  of  diabolic  designs;  andforced 
public  discussions  in  which  all  the  misdeeds 
of  the  me&eval  Christian  Church  before  and 
after  1520  were  recounted.  February  1856  a 
national  nominating  convention  was  held  at 
Philadelphia;  and  tts  outcome,  to  the  ^sgust 
of  the  majority,  turned  on  slavery  after  all. 
A  secret  •grand  council"  held  a  session  1*-21 
Febmaty  to  draft  a  platform;  and  after  three 
(lays  of  violent  contention  reported  aa  part  of 
it  this  curious  "straddle.*  in  later  political 
slang:  That  all  public  ofhces  should  be  given 
to  native-bom  atizens,  and  the  term  before 
naturalization  be  21  years;  that  *all  laws*  (that 
is,  the  Fugitive  Slave  I^w)  should  be  enforced 
till  repealed  or  declared  unconstitutional;  that 
Pierces  administration  be  reprobated  for  re-" 
Mating  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  and  that 
State  councils  be  recommended  to  drop  their 
■degrees*  and  substitute  a  pledge  of  honor  from 
members,— that  is,  that  it  cease  to  be  a  secret 
terror  to  other  parties  and  be  one  itself.  But 
this  meant  death,  as  did  its  absurd  attempt  to 
gain  Northern  votes  by  opposing  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  and  Southern  votes  by  upholding 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In  the  open  conven- 
tion of  22  February,  50  Northern  deleKates  of- 
fered a  resolution  that  the  secret  grand  council 
'a  platform; 
e  convention 


then  noaunated  Uillard  F1Iiinor«  of  New  Yorit 
for  President,  and  Andrew  Jackson  .Dondson 
of  Tennessee  for  Vice-President ;  and  the  Whig 
fi'ti^^i'^  convention  later  adopted  the  nomina- 
tions, but  made  no  reference  to  the  platform. 
In  the  spring  of  1856  the  party  still  increased 
its  power,  there  being  only  local  issues  at  stake ; 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  elected 
•American*  governors,  making  dght  of  the 
32  States  in  thdr  hands.  But  the  presidential 
election  Aowed  what  a  phantom  the  party  was : 
Fillmore  gained  the  electoral  vote  of  but  on< 
State,  Maryland,  with  eight  electors ;  the  popu- 
lar vote  was  874,534  ont  of  a  total  of  4.053,967; 
and  in  New  Hampshire  it  saiA  from  32,119  for 
governor  in  spring  to  A22  in  face  of  the  real 
issue.  It  decfed  IS  or"  20  Congressmen,  car- 
ried Rhode  Island  and  Maryland  State  elections 
In  1857,  and  in  the  Senate  of  December  had 
five  members.  In  the  Congress  of  1859  it  had 
become  a  Border  State  party,  with  one  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  one  from  Maryland,  and 
23  Congressmen, —  three  from  Maryland,  five 
from  Kentudqr,  seven  from  Termetaec;'  ont 
frran  Virghtia,  four  from  Nordi  Carolina,  two 
fram  Georgia  and  one  from  Louinana.  In  the 
caoqHign  of  1860  its  members  largely  made  t^ 
the  Constitutional  Union  (Bell-Everett)  party, 
wUch  tried  to  avert  the  war.  The  party  was  by 
no  means  without  its  use:  it  brouriit  forward 
many  strong  leaders  who  did  good  service  in 
the  real  parties  when  the  issnes  had  shown 
themselves  inevitable. 

Z  A  party  directly  adverse  to  the  first  in 
bang  founded  on  opposition  to  secret  societies : 
org^udied  by  the  National  Christian  Assodation 
at  the  adjournment  of  its  convention  at  Oberlin, 
Ohia,  in  1872,  Organization  was  coiApleted  and 
Ae  name  adopted  at  a  convention  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y  in  1874.  At  Pittsburg,  9  June  187S, 
a  platform  was  adopted  demanding  recognition 
of  the  Sabbath,  introduction  of  the  Bible  into 

Subhc  schools,  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
quors,  withdrawal  of  the  charters  of  secret 
sodeties  and  prcJiibition  of  thdr  oaths,  i 


national  arbitration,  restriction  of  land  monopo-' 
lies,  resumption  of  spede  payments,  justice  to 
the  Indians  and  direct  popular  vote  forPresi- 


d«nt  and  Vice-President  James  B.  WaUccr  of 
Illinois  was  nominated  for  President.  In  1880 
it  again  made  nominations;  in  ISS4  S.  C.  Pome- 
roy  was  nominated  but  withdrew  in  favor  of 
John  P.  St.  John,  the  Prohibition  candidate. 

3.  A  party  oiranized  at  a  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  16-17  SepL  1887.  Its  platform  de- 
manded a  14-years'  residence  for  naturalization ; 
exdusion  of  anarchists,  sodalists  and  other 
dangerous  characters;  free  schools;  the  build- 
ing of  a  strong  navy  and  coast  fortifications, 
and  internal  improvements ;  prohibition  of  alien 
proprietorship;  permanent  separation  of  church 
and  State;  and  enforcement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

FOUEST  MOBGAIT, 

Conneeticvt  Historical  Society. 


AMERICAN  PEACB  AND  ARBITRA- 
TION LEAGUE.  The  corporate  purposes  of 
this  organization  favor  universal  peace  t^  ctm- 
ciliation  and  arbitration  throng  a  permanent 
international  court,  arlntration  treaties  betwent. 
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appointed  a  committee,  of  which  David  Ritten- 

house  was  the  head,  to  have  cfaargx  oi  the  ob- 
servations. On  die  day  of  the  ecIipK  the 
weather  in  northern  Europe  was  cloudy,  bttt  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Phibdelphia  it  wa»  per- 
fectly clear,  and  a  high  European  autbcmty 
has  said  that  *the  first  approximately  accDrate 
results  in  the  measurements  of  the  spheres  were 
given  to  the  world,  not  t^  the  schooled  and 
salaried  astronomers  who  watched  from 
the  magnificent  Royal  observatories  of  Eu- 
rope, but  by  unpaid  amateurs  and  devo- 
tees to  science  in  the  youthful  pitivince  of 
Pennsylvania.'  The  results  of  these  (Nerva- 
tions were  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Society's  'Transaction,'  published  in  1771.  The 
publication  of  the  unarto  'Transactions'  still 
continues,  and  in  addition  the  society  publishes 
'Proceedings'  in  octavo  form. 

Franklin  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  bj 
David  Riltenhouse,  the  eminent  astronomer,  who 
held  the  office  for  five  and  a  half  years,  until  his 
death  in  1796,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  (nr 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  held  the  oflke  until  ISlS, 
including  the  right  years  of  his  incumbency  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  tran- 
quil pursuits  of  science,*  he  wrote^  were  his 
'supreme  delight,"  ^nd  die  most  exciting  poKt- 
tcal  duties  could  never  withdraw  him  from 
them.  Jefferson  was  succeeded  in  the  pren- 
denc^  by  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  the  eminent  an- 
atomist, and  subsequent  incumbents  were  Dr. 
Robert  Patterson,  Oiief  Justice  Tilghman, 
Peters  S.  Du  Ponceau,  Robert  M.  Patterson, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  Dr.  Franklin  Bache, 


all  nations,  and  adequate  amament  for  national 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  This 
society  was  arganized  in  New  York  city  8  May 
182S)  and  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of  which, 
The  New  Yoik,  dated  back  in  1815.  Located  io 
Boston  from  1837  to  1911,  headquarters  were 
removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  1  May  1911. 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION,  a  society  inaugmrated  by  William 
t>.  Whitney,  of  Yale,  at  Poughkeepsie  1869  as 
aik  outgrowm  of  the  Oriental  Society,  Qaasical 
SectioD.  its  object  is  the  'advancement  and 
diSusion  of  philological  knowledge*;  it  pub- 
lishes an  aniuial  volume  of  'Transactions'  and 
also  'Proceedings,'  detailing  its  meetings  and 
giving  titles  of  papers  presented.  It  has  a 
membership  of  some  718. 

AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SO- 
CIETY, The,  is  the  oldest  scientific  society  in 
Ameiica.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  'Avto- 
btogra^y,'  states  diat  in  the  year  1727  *I 
tmited  the  majority  of  well-informed  peracms 
of  my  acquaintance  into  a  club  which  we  called 
the  Junto,  the  object  of  which  was  to  improve 
our  understandings.*  As  the  population  of  the 
colonies  grew,  Franklin  saw  the  need  of  another 
society  oi  larger  scope  and  usefulness  than  the 
Junto;  therefore,  in  1743,  he  issued  a  circular, 
entitl«i  'A  proposal  for  promoting  useful 
loiowledge  among  the  British  plantations  in 
America,'  in  whioi  he  ur^ed  *that  one  sodetf 
be  formed  of  virtuosi  or  ingenious  men  r«9i(t 
ing  in  the  several  colonies,  to  be  called  Hie 
American  Philosophical  Society,  who  are  to 
maintain  a  constant  correspondence.  That 
Philadelphia,  being  die  dt;  nearest  the  centre 
of  the  colonies,  oommumcating  with  all  of 
them  nordiward  and  southward  by,  post,  and 
with  all  the  islands  tgt  sea,  and  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good,  growing  library,  be  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Society.' 

The  proposition  was  favorably  received,  and 


the  Society  *is  actually  formed  and  had  had 
several  meetings  to  mutual  satisfaction.*  He 
gave  a  list  oi  the  members,  and  added  that 
■there  are  a  number  of  others  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Carolina,  and  the  New  England 
colonies  who  we  expect  to  join  us  as  soon  as 
they  are  acquainted  that  the  Society  has  begun 
to  form  itself.* 

In  January  1769  this  Society  united  with 
the  Junto,  which  had  in  uie  meantime 
changed  its  name  to  'The  American  Society 
held  at  Philadelphia  for  promoting  Usefiu 
Knowledge,'  and  the  united  societies  took  the 
fused  name  of  "The  American  Philosophical 
Societv  held  at  Philadeltrfiia  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowledge,*  and  elected  Benjamin 
Franldin  its  first  president,  and  he  held  this 
office  by  successive  annual  re-elections  until  his 
death  in  1790. 


taking  of  great  magnitude  for  those  days. 
namely,  to  fnalce  observations  of  the  expected 
transit  of  Venus  in  the  following  June  —  a 
rare  phenomenon  which  had  not  occurred  for 
130  years  and  would  not  recur  for  105  years. 
It  erected  three  temporary  observatories  and 


c,  Judj 
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F.  Smith  and  Dr.  WilUam  W.  Keen. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  since  its 
foundation  has  included  names  distinguished  in 
science  on  both  continents.  The  number  of 
members  who  may  be  elected  in  any  one  year 
U  limited  to  15  residents  of  the  United  States 
atul  three  foreign  residents.  The  election  of 
members  is  held  duri^  the  general  meeting  in 
April  of  each  year.  The  ordinary  meetiiigs  of 
the  Society  are  held  on  the  first  Friday  oteach 
month,  from  October  to  May,  inclusive.  The 
Society  possesses  a  library  or  over  65,000  vol- 
umes, which  is  specialty  nch  in  the  files  of  the 
publications  of  the  learned  societies  of  the 
world,  and  is  housed  in  a  fire-proof  building 
erected  on  Independence  Square  in  the  ci^  of 
Philadelphia,  on  land  granted  to  it  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1^. 

L  Minis  Hats, 

Secrttary  American  Philosophical  Society. 

AMERICAN  PLATE.  See  Silvrbwau. 
.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  ISSUES, 
1788-1652.  By  this  term  is  here  meant  the 
issues  which  swayed  the  voters  in  the  Presi- 
dential elections,  and  in  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions of  the  Presidential  years.  These  elections 
were  the  'round-up"  or  register  of  the  accumu- 
lated drift  during  the  four  years^  previous,  and 
formed  one  of  the  influences  deciding  the  drift 
during  the  next  four.  They  fall  into  five 
periods:  1788-1800.  1804-12.  1816^0.  1824-lft 
1844-52.  In  the  first,  the  Federalists  are  in 
power;  the  controlling  issues  are  those  of 
strong  V.  weak  government,  and  of  deference 
to  the  educated  classes  v.  the  vox  fopttli.  In 
the  second,  the  Federalists  are  die  oi^dtion, 
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fling  away  the  excuse  for  their  existence,  and 
after  a  casual  sectional  revival  are  extinguished. 
In  the  third,  there  ate  no  issues  and  no  party, 
properly  speaking:  the  candidate  is  accepted  t^ 
mertia  from  the  old  line  of  leaders^  and  the 
administTation  is  able  to  grant  the  chief  wishes 
of  both  the  old  sections.  In  the  fourth,  the 
former  Federalist  elements  recombine  under 
new  names,  with  the  basis  of  a  strong  pending 
and  nationalising  government,  replacing  the 
dead  issue  of  a  stroi^  executive  one.  In  the 
fifth,  the  slavery  question  is  the  central  issue. 
1/88. —  The  division  over  candidates  has 
usually  and  naturally  coincided  with  the  di- 
vision over  policies;  hut  in  the  first  election,  of 
1788,  it  was  not  so.  There  was  but  one  pos- 
sible candidate,  Waihington ;  he  represented  all 
parties.  He  had  seen  the  Revolution  nearly 
aborted  first,  and  the  Confederation  nearly 
wrecked  afterward,  by  the  weakness  of  the 
central  government;  this  confirmed  his  natural 
bias  as  a  ■nationalizing*  Federalist,  anxious 
above  alt  things  for  a  government  which  could 
keep  order,  pay  its  debts,  and  secure  respect 
from  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
Southern  farmer,  he  commanded  the  confidence 
of  that  section,  which  distrusted  the  Northern 
commercial  interests ;  and  as  Washington,  he 
was  the  idol  of  the  masses  everywheix. 
Furthermore,  the  very  basis  of  the  election  had 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  chief  opposition 
party.  The  overshadowing  issue,  almost  the 
only  one,  of  the  Confederation, —  which  bad  no 
president  nor  r^^ular  elections,  but  only  scat- 
tering •by-elections"  of  Congressmen, —  was 
whether  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  stron^ter 


;  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
had  settled  that,  and  the  Anti-Federalists  were 
shut  down  to  voting  for  the  personnel  to  ad- 
minister a  system  they  disliked  and  dreaded. 
Besides  this,  all  their  ablest  sympathizers  were 
Federalists  for  the  time  being,  not  from  love 
of  a  strong  government  but  experience  of  too 
weak  a  one;  so  that  ■Federalist*  for  election 
purposes  meant  not  so  much  a  partr  as  almost 
every  one  in  the  country  of  capacity,  experi- 
ence, or  business  or  intellectual  standing. 

1792.— Anin  Washington  was  the  unan- 
imous candidate.  The  same  men  substantially 
were  sent  to  Congress;  indeed,  there  were  few 
Anti-Federalists  to  send  who  would  not  dis- 
credit and  weaken  the  cause'.  But  the  Anti- 
Federalist  voters  had  the  less  hesitation,  be- 
cause their  natural  leaders  had  now  begun  to 
spht  awa^  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Democratic- Republican  party.  Jefferson  was 
th^  first  to  take  a  stand  against  the  Federalist 
policy,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bank;  shortly  rein- 
forced by  Madison  and  Edward   Randolph. 

1 796. —  Washington,  who  could  have  held 
die  office  for  life,  refused  it  further.  There 
was  now  a  contest  over  policies  represented  by 
candidates  identified  with  them,  and  each 
representing  a  section  as  well :  John  Adams 
stood  for  the  Northern  commercial  States, 
with  most  to  lose  from  conflicting  local  imposi- 
tions on  commerce,  or  foreign  depredations 
and  restrictions  which  a  weak  government 
could  not  repel;  Jeflferson,  the  lifelong  cham- 
pion of  the  extreme  democratic  principle, —  the 
least  government,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most 
imshowy.  possible,— stood  for  the  mass  of 
farmers,  largely  in  the  South  and  West,  who 
Nmpty  wished  to  be  let   alone  and  hav6  no 


taxes,  and  thought  commerce  of  no  benefit  or 
concern  to  them.  The  latter  also  formed  a 
part  of  the  rapidly  growinc  mass  who  resented 
the  Federalist  claim  that  political  office  needed 
any  superior  ability  or  training,  and  were  eager 
to  pass  it  around  in  rotation.  Quite  as  strong 
as  either  was  the  sympathy  of  the  masses  for 
the  French  Revolution,  which  the  Federalists 
detested.  The  latter  won,  but  only  by  grace 
of  two  Southern  electors  and  in  reality  by  a 
angle  vote;  they  lost  save  tor  these  the  entire 
South  beyond  Maryland,  and  all  but  one  elec- 
toral vote  of  Pennsylvania  as  well.  In  a  word, 
the  party  had  represented  a  temporary  national 
necessity  which  was  ceasing  to  be  imperative, 
and  a  minority  business  interest ;  and  as  the 
former  vanished,  it  was  shrinking  to  the  basis 
of  the  latter. 

1800. —  For  the  personaV  feuds  which  rent 
(he  Federalists  in  twain,  see  Adams,  John,  and 
HAun-TON,  Alexaitdek;  but  the  influence  of 
these  in  defeatinB;  the  party  is  always  overrated. 
If  Hamilton  had  loved  Adams  like  a  brother, 
and  all  Adams'  Cabinet  had  been  loyal  and 
united,  the  general  result  of  the  election  would 
not  have  been  different ;  tmless  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  New  York  Federalists  voted  for  Jef- 
ferson because  their  t^efs  hated  each  other,  or 
that  the  party's  recent  policy  had  gained  it 
vtrtes  since  1796,  which  is  notoriously  the  re- 
verse of  truth.  It  had  not  only  angered  the 
Democrats,  but  displeased  many  of  its  own 
moderates,  by  the  Alien  Law  for  deportii^  all 
foreigners  politically  disagreeable  to  it,  and  the 
Sedition  Law  to  ^ut  the  mouths  of  its  oppo- 
nents <see  Altek  and  Sedition  Laws);  the 
Hamilton  wing  had  tried  to  force  through  a 
war  with  France  to  strengthen  its  domestic 
policy;  the  growing  popular  sentiment  now 
was  to  make  the  United  States  a  political  island, 
severed  from  all  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  would  cause  Us  difhculties.  The 
election  was  decided  for  Jefferson  by  the  re- 
versal of  New  York's  12  electoral  votes :  local 
feuds  had  something  to  do  with  it,  Burr's  politi- 
cal •bossship"  much ;  but  beyond  alt,  the  growth 
of  the  country  was  away  from  Federalism,  and 
at  best  the  partir  had  not  one  electoral  vote  to 
lose  without  being  displaced. 

1804,— Had  the  relations  of  the  parties  re- 
mained the  same  as  in  1800,  there  is  still  no  rea- 
son to  think  there  would  have  been  any  return 
to  a  Federalist  administration.  From  1789  to 
1797  their  program  had  been  not  merely  the 
best,  but  the  only  one  as  a  whole  possessing 
either  utility,  dignity  or  even  safety;  yet  the 
disintegraring  forces  were  so  strong,  and  the 
SQHalor  of  the  Confederation  so  thoroughly  for- 
^tten,  that  the  party  barely  escaped  expulsion 
in  the  very  prime  of  its  usefulness.  Even  in  the 
next  four  years,  its  errors  were  trivial  compared 
with  its  services,  especially  in  creating  the  navy; 
yet  it  was  beaten  —  not  very  heavily,  but  with 
incidents  proving  that  Its  lost  sections  would 
not  come  back  to  it.  But  so  far  from  the  issues 
remaining  the  same,  the  Federalist  representa- 
tives, with  that  egregioiis  bhndness  to  the 
sources  of  popular  strength  which  is  never  seen 
except  in  ■practical  politicians,"  committed  ihe 
amazing  folly  of  attempting  to  tie  their  oppo- 
nents' hands  by  borrowing  alt  their  discarded 
doctrines.  The  Democrats  in  power  had  at 
once  become  converts  to  a  strong  government 
and  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Const' 
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the  Federalists,  instead  of  outdoing  them  and 
claiming  support  as  the  origioators  of  the 
policy,  adopted  the  strict-construction  theories 
and  the  decentralizing  policy  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Democrats  having  appropriated 
the  FederaUsts'  strength,  the  latter  revenged 
themselves  by_  appropriating  their  enemies' 
weakness.  This  was  especially  glaring  in  the 
case  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  an  extreme 
Federalist  measure,  and  by  far  the  greatest  title 
of  Jefferson  to  the  name  of  statesman:  it  is 
quite  incredible  that  the  Federalists  should 
have  opposed  this,  even  as  partisans,  or  as  pos- 
sessing the  'rudiments  of  political  common- 
sense.  Tleir  astute  policy  received  its  fitting 
reward;  in  1800  Jefferson  had  won  by  73  to 
65:  in  1804  be  received  162  to  14. 

1808.— The  Democrats^  having  had  fuU 
power  to  put  in  force  their  cherished  theories 
of  insularity  and  independence  of  international 
ties,  at  once  proceeded  to  m^e  a  reduclio  ad 
absurdum  of  them,  and  hang  them  like  a  sack 
of    stones   about   their   town   necks.     Jefferson 


)  the  bloody  outrage  of  the  Leopard 

Chesapeake  (q-v.),  and  the  nether  of  his  own 
resolve  not  to  fi^t,  the  disbelief  of  all  parties 
alike  in  our  ability  to  fight  a  naval  war  with 
England,  and  the  determination  of  the  North, 
which  possessed  most  of  the  fighting  resources, 
not  to  nse  them  against  England.  He  solved 
the  problem  by  tne  Embargo  (q-v.),  which 
saved  the  neea  of  fighting  by  sacrificing  the 
commerce  he  did  not  value,  and  the  prosperity 
of  a  section  be  was  quite  resigned  to  see  un- 
prosperous.  The  moribund  Federalist  party 
gained  a  galvanic  life  from  this,  which  for  the 
time  looked  like  a  real  one:  in  1804  it  had  car- 
ried only  Connecticut  and  Delaware  and  part 
of  Maryland;  in  1808  it  carried  all  New  Eng- 
land but  Vermont  (the  one  State  which  had  no 
commerce  to  lose),  three  votes  from  North 
Carolina  and  Delaware,  and  the  two  Mary- 
landers  as  before,-~47  m  all. 

1812.— The  same  causes  which  had  operated 
during  the  previous  four  years  had  continued 
with  ever-growing  efficacy  during  this  four. 
The  feeling  against  England  among;  the  Demo- 
crats, the  feeling  among  the  Federalists  that 
England  was  fighting  the  world's  battle  against 
Napoleon  and  must  not  be  crippled,  ever  grew 
in  intensity;  the  misery  and  hate  in  New  Eng- 
land with  its  hamstrung  commerce  kept  pace 
with  either ;  a  generation  of  youths  was  grow- 
ing up  who  never  saw  the  Revolution,— The 
War  of  1812  was  ofHcially  determined  by  four 
Southerners  between  26  and  29;  and  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  instead  of  a  naval  war  where 
it  was  universally  believed  our  entire  fleet 
would  be  at  once  seized  and  impressed  into  the 
British  navy,  had  struck  the  war  party  as  a 
happy  resource.  The  political  campaign  of 
1812  was  made  on  the  Issue  of  war  or  a  rep^ 
of    the    Non-Intercourse    Act.      Madison    was 

S'ven  a  second  term  on  the  express  condition  of 
s  approving  the  war;  he  detested  it  as  strongly 
as  Jenerson,  but  as  the  majority  had  its  teeth 
set,  felt  that  he  might  as  well  head  it  as  any- 
one else.  He  secured  it  by  189  to  89;  the 
Federalists  by  a  fusion  had  carried,  besides  their 
old  States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and 
more  of  Maryland.  A  new  era  seemed  com- 
ing for  the  Federalists;  but  it  was  an  illusion. 


They  had  no  party  principles,  and  not  even  a 
pa.r^  candidate  except  a  borrowed  one  (George 
Clinton) ;  and  their  entire  basis  of  life  now 
was  on  an  issue  by  its  nature  temporary. 

1816-20.— The  close  of  the  War  of  1812  ex- 
tinguished the  old  issues.  The  mostly  in^ri- 
ous  land  war  had  been  forgotten  in  the  Uaze 
of  New  Orleans;  we  had  proved  that  our  navy 
not  only  could  fight  the  queen  of  the  world 
on  equal  terms,  but  would  never  again  be 
wantonly  defied;  the  people  were  full  of  satis- 
faction at  coming  out  so  well,  and  of  anger  at 
the  Federalists,  whose  chief  section  bad  carried 
opposition  to  the  point  of  discussing  secession. 
Federahsm  was  in  many  minds  tainted  with 
treason.  Furthermore,  the  New  England  capi- 
tal driven  out  of  commerce  by  the  embargo 
and  the  war  had  begim  to  re-embark  in  manu- 
facturing, wished  for  a  protective  tariff,  and 
could  only  have  it  from  the  govemiiuc  element, 
which  was  hopelessly  Democratic.  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  first  to  establish  mills,  was  the  first 
of  the  Southern  tier  to  break  away  from  its  old 
allegiance.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Delaware,  by  small  majorities,  clung  to  the 
ancient  faith;  but  in  1816  the  Democrats  car- 
ried 16  States  with  183  votes,  includii^  the 
rest  of  New  England.  The  government  had 
bid  tor  these  votes  by  a  United  States  Bank 
and  a  light  protective  tariff;  and  in  1820,  the 
■Era  of  Good  Feeling,"  or  rather  of  "No  Is- 
sues,* Monroe  was  elected  unanimously  save 
for  the  vote  of  one  elector,  disgusted  with  the 
business  'rings*  growing  up  around  the 
administration. 

1824. — The  administration  still  further  car- 
ried out  Federalist  ideas  tnr  a  great  system  of 
internal  improvements  and  ty^  strengthening  the 
tariff.  In  a  word,  while  nominally  Democratic- 
Republican,  its  policy  had  become  so  Federal- 
ized as  to  have  a  stronger  hold  on  its  new  allies 
than  on  its  old  constituents,  and  the  issue  in 
1824  was  whether  that  policy  should  be  sus- 
tained or  reversed.  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Henry  Clay  represented  the  former,  in  different 
sections;  Andrew  Jackson  the  reaction  to  old- 
fashioned  Democracy,  with  strict  construction, 
economy  and  no  intermeddling  with  business 
development;  William  H.  Crawford  the  regular 
Democratic  "machine,"  with  no  ulterior  purpose 
but  office.  Thus  divided,  no  candidate  had  a 
majority.  Jackson  had  the  most;  Adams  was 
elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  still 
so  far  dominated  by  educated  politics  as  to  con- 
sider Jackson  an  ignorant  and  pestilent  dema- 
gogue; he  made  Clay — who  had  the  lowest 
vote  of  the  four,  but  was  the  Southern  leader 
most  in  accord  with  his  policy  and  the  most 
of  a  statesman  —  Secretary  of  State.  This 
'Coalition*  (q.v.j  No.  2)  was  denounced  by  the 
enraged  Jacksonites  as  a  corrupt  bargain,  and 
the  House  election  as  defeating  the  people's 
will;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming,  as 
is  currently  done,  that  the  anger  gained  Ja^son 
any  electoral  votes. 

1828.—'  The  Democratic  reaction  had  gained 
strength  and  the  Jackson  enthusiasm  swept  aH 
the  factions  into  his  fold,  by  virtue  of  the  Sute 
conventions  which  had  now  assumed  the  office 
of  nominating.  On  that  side  the  issue  was 
much  more  Jackson  than  any  definite  P^rty  pro- 
gram; but  Jackson  as  representing  me  hatred 
of  the  masses,  especially  the  Southern  and 
Western  masses,  for  the  %ioney  power,*  for  all 
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activities  of  ^ovemmeat  beyond  keeping  itself 
alive,  for  tanffs  and  government  subvention^ 
and  for  alt  claim  of  superiority  in  the  educated 
class  and  all  political  initiative  except  by  spon- 
taneous popular  movements.  In  short,  Jackson 
was  the  agent  of  a  Democratic  revolution,  which 
■upportea  him  with  a  swann  of  new  men  and 
approved  his  policy  of  turning  out  the  trained 
<ffiicial$  neck  and  heels.  Adams  held  his  vote 
well;  the  stock  reasons  for  his  defeat  — his 
ungraciousness,  his  refusal  to  employ  patron- 
age, his  revival  of  charges  against  the  New 
England  Federalists  —  are  absurd  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  but  one  vote  less  than  ' 
and  of  Jackson's  enormous  plurality.  No  can- 
didate representinpr  trained  statesmanship,  cul- 
ture and  a  liberal  government  policy,  could  have 
won  this  election. 

1832.— The  Democratic  tide  swept  on  over- 
whelmingly. Jackson's  unprecedented  use  of 
the  veto  power  to  defeat  internal-improvement 
schemes  voted  for  b^  members  of  his  own  party 
only  bound  the  majority  more  tightly  to  him: 
his  war  against  South  Carolina  for  attempted 
nulUfication  cost  him  her  votes,  but  brought 
him  reinforcements  from  the  nationalist  sec- 
tion; his  hostility  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  a.  prominent  issue  in  the  canvass,  and 
W3S  that  of  his  constituents.  Nothiiw  better 
proves  the  senselessness  of  accounting  for  great 
poUtical  results  by  personal  factions  or  squab- 
bles than  the  fact  that  Adams  in  1824  and  1828 
had  more  electoral  votes  than  all  Jackson's  op- 
ponents together  in  1832. 

1836.— The   issues   of   this  year  "-- 


carrying  on  of  Jackson's  policy,  though  its  great 
objects  had  been  accomplished,- the  deposits 
had  been  placed  in  State  *pet  banks*  instead  of 


^^  ,    anothei 

Georgia  State  Ri^ts  faction, —  thou^  Jackson 
had  diampioned  the  Georgia  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter at  issue  (see  Ch^kee  Case)  ;  Jackson's 
influence,  however,  was  powerful  enough  to 
nominate  Van  Buren  as  the  'regular*  candi- 
date and  be  was  elected  by  a  much  reduced 
vote  from  Jackson's. 

1840.— Few  men  have  had  a  worse  legacy 
than  Vau  Buren  received  in  the  Presidency; 
and  few  have  made  a  better  use  of  it.  Almost 
his  entire  term  was  occupied  by  the  panic  of 
1837  and  the  three  years  of  hard  times  which 
succeeded  it ;  caused  entirely  by  Jackson's 
"monkeying*  with  the  currency  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  The  State  banks  which  replaced 
the  United  States  Bank  as  depositaries  and 
were  used  as  Democratic  political  machinery, 
instead  of  niana^ng  the  funds  with  discretion 
as  the  old  bank  had  done,  issued  masses  of 
notes  till  a  tremendous  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency had  created  a  vast  land  speculation;  then 
he  suddenly  withdrew  recognition  of  the  paper 
currency  and  brought  the  whole  structure  down 
with  a  crash.  Van  Buren  was  a  politician,  but 
he  was  a  sound  statesman  and  financier  and  an 
honorable  public  man;  he  would  have  no  more 
meddling  by  the  government  with  the  banking 
business  for  which  he  was  unfit,  even  to  extri- 
cate his  own  administiation  from  a  scrape; 
and  after  three  years'  strugf^le  he  established 
the  Sub-Treasury  system,  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  the  country.    But  with  the  customary  popu- 
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rnewai  he  had  prevented.  Furthermore,  the 
Whips  outbid  the  Democrats  in  avowed  sub- 
mission to  the  "popular  mandate,*  their  candi- 
date Harrison  promising  to  disuse  the  veto; 
they  outdid  them  in  the  "popular  hero*  line  by 
turning  a  useful  but  not  very  brilliant  Indian 
tattle  mto  a  second  Marathon,  or  rather  repeat- 
ing the  name  without  discussing  the  details; 
capped  their  swarms  of  mythical  anecdotes  ot 
Jackson's  homespun  habits  and  unpretentious 


heroism  by  an  equal  number  about  Harrison, 
models  of  his  hypothetical  "log  cabin'  and 
bibulous  reproduction  of  his  'hard  cider*  days; 


they  made  bargains  and  absorbed  both  the 
Southern  free-lance  op^sition  parties;  and  by 
all  this  and  their  campaign  'noise,  numbers  and 
nonsense,*  carried  alt  but  three  old  States  and 
four  small  new  ones,  234  to  60  —  3  majority 
which  suggests  that  possibly  the  noise  and  non- 
sense were  not  needed  nor  efficacious,  and  a 
quieter  campaign  of  sensible  argument  might 
equally  have  won,  with  a  real  leader  like  Clay 
and  no  ruinous  tergains. 

1844. —  Harrison  had  barely  survived  his  in- 
auguration ;  and  the  usual  policy  of  "placating* 
the  strongest  part  of  the  opposition  tiy  giving 
them  the  Vice-Presidency  (Tyler)  had  pro- 
duced its  usual  and  deserved  fruit  of  turning 
the  administration  over  for  the  whole  four 
years  to  the  Nullification  party,  except  so  far 
as  the  Whigs  tied  its  hands.  This  under  Clay's 
leadership  they  did,  consolidating  the  party  by 
steady  war  on  Tyler,  and  heartemng  themselves 
at  last  to  do  what  they  had  not  before  and  did 
but  once  again^put  forth  a  platform.  It  was 
a  very  compact  and  well- expressed  one,  excel- 
lent from  the  Whig  or  present  Republican 
standpoint;  but  it  was  displaced  as  an  issue  by 
far  more  exigent  and  pungent  practical  ones. 
The  Uriff  of  1842,  which  was  almost  weeded  of 
protectionist  features  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
Tyler  and  the  Democrats,  was  made  one  of  the 
arguments ;  but  the  decisive  one  was  Texas. 
For  years  the  great  obiect  of  the  Calhoun  wing 
of  the  Democrats  had  been  to  annex  Texas; 
partly  to  increase  slave  territory  and  balance 
NorUiern  growth,  partly  with  the  immediate 
aim  of  disruptii^  the  Whig  party  by  forcing  it 
to  take  a  position  which  would  drive  away 
either  the  Northern  or  the  Southern  wing.  Tyler, 
deprived  of  Whig  support,  again  drew  near  to 
the  Calhoun  party  to  which  he  had  formerly 
belonged;  in  1844  Calhoun  was  made  Secretary 
of  State :  and  with  this  administration  backing, 
the  Calhoun  party  obtained  control  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  convention,  committed  it  to 
Texas  annexation  and  gave  the  nomination  to 
the  Southerner  Polk  instead  of  the  Northerner 
Van  Buren.  Clay  was  asked  to  declare  bimsetf 
on  this  point;  he  wrote  an  evasive  letter  which 
cost  him  the  support  of  the  political  aboiition- 
'  ists  (see  Liboety  Pasty),  who  nominated  a 
ticket  of  their  own  with  disastrous  results  to 
both.  The  three  tickets  were  those  of  Polk 
Clay  and  Bimey;  the  first  on  the  issues  of 
protection,  distribution  of  land  sales,  cutting 
down  Presidential  power  and  do(^ng  at! 
phases  of  the  slavery  question;  the  second  on 
the  'reoccupation  of  Oregon  and  the  re- 
annexation  of  Texas* ;  the  third  on  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  last-named  cast  onlv 
62,300  votes;  but  enough  of  those  were  in  New 
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York  and  Mtch^n  to  turn  the  former's  35  and 
the  litter's  6  electoral  votes  from  Clay  to  Polk, 
electing  the  latter,  brining  in  Texas  and  bring- 
ing on  the  Mexican  War. 

1848.— The  Mexican  War  had  been  the  dom- 


I  the  Whigs  by  forcing  them  into  ot>> 
uuAiuas  declarations  of  principle-  but  the  latter 
voted  supplies  for  it  and  evaded  abstract  pro* 
noiincements  as  to  its  righteousness.  The  WiU 
mot  Proviso  (q.v.)  was  a  heavier  blow,  for  the 
Southerners  looked  on  it  as  a  primary  touch- 
stone of  sectional  loyalty,  which  stood  above 
party  loyalty.  The  one  salvation  was  a  popular 
moderate  candidate  who  could  be  accepted  by 
the  voters  to  whom  the  Democrats  were  simply 
impossible ;  and  such  a  one  was  found  in  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor.  A  Louisiana  slaveholder,  no 
Southerner  coi'ld  suppose  be  would  sign  a  bill 
endangering  his  own  property ;  known  to  dislike 
the  veto,  he  could  be  trusted  by  the  North  to 
obey  the  verdict  of  Gingress  if  it  passed  the 
Proviso ;  a  popular  hero,  he  commanded  the 
great  unreflectmp  brute  vote  which  supposes 
military  and  civil  functions  somehow  related. 
"        is^elected  by  reason  of  a  split  in  the  New 


ever,  is  remarkable  proof  of  the  terror  of  the 
conservative  masses  at  having  the  slavery  fire- 
brand thrown  into  politics.  It  was  this  vote 
which  elected  the  WhiRs  Clay  and  Taylor  (the 
former  really  elected  so  far  as  the  Democratic 
competitor  went),  and  the  Democrats  Pierce 
and  Buchanan,  each  in  the  hope  of  suppressing 
the  question  altogether. 

1852.— Taylor  died  in  16  months  and  the 
Vice-President,  Fillmore,  completed  the  term; 
but  all  through  the  four  years  each  of  the  two 
parties  of  unlimited  slavery  extension  and 
slavery  restriction  was  drawm^  its  ranks  to- 
gether and  forming  into  the  parties  soon  to  con- 
test the  final  mastery.  In  place  of  Whig  and 
I>emocrat,  it  was  increasingly  North  and  South. 
Unfortunately,  the  South  was  willing  to  figfat 
and  the  North  as  yet  was  not;  and  the  so-called 
Compromise  of  1850,  like  most  compromises, 
was  practically  all  on  one  side,  the  Northern 
Whigs  letting  the  measure  go  by  default.  They 
did  not  like  it,  but  the  South  insisted  and  they 
had  much  more  confidence  in  placating  their 
own  constituents  for  adhering  to  it  than  the 
South  for  not  doing  so;  once  passe<^  therefore, 
they  proclaimed  it  a  sacred  and  irrepealaUe 
decision,  as  being  a  'compromise,'  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  part  as  being  a  sacred  obligation 
to  uphold.  As  always,  the  "reopening  of  agita- 
tion" was  executed  by  the  Southern  wing; 
before  the  Presidential  nominations  were  made, 
they  had  determined  to  force  the  Whigs  to  an 
absolute  declaration  of  party  policy,  a  touch- 
stone of  legitimate  membership.  First  at  the 
Whig  caucus  of  20  April,  then  at  the  Baltimore  ' 
national  convention  of  16  June,  they  insisted 
on  the  party  recognizing  the  Compromise  as  a 
finality;  in  the  platform,  the  last  article,  of 
great  length  and  minuteness,  made  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  by  name,  a  part  of  the  organic  con- 
stitution of  the  party.  This  was  death  and 
the  Southern  Whigs  must  have  so  intended  it. 
General  Scott,  as  a  military  hero,  was  made  the 
candidate.  The  Southern  Whigs,  instead  of 
voting    for   him    on    account   of    the    Fugitive 


Slave  plank,  largely  voted  against  turn  becatise 
the  anti-slavery  men  in  the  convention,  for  no 
assignable  reason,  had  voted  for  him,  and  he 
was  said  to  be  partial  to  Seward ;  the  Northern 
Whigs  largely  voted  against  the  platform  and 
the  Whigs  carried  only  four  States,  Massachu- 
setts, Vermonl,_  Kentucl^  and  Tennessee,  and 
less  than  a  third  of  the  next  Congress  even 
nominally,  a  third  even  of  that  being  Southern- 
ers who  soon  became  Democrats.  The  Whig 
parly  was  no  more;  «died  of  an  attempt  to 
swallow  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law'  was  the 
epitaph  proposed  for  it. 

Forrest  MoncAir, 
Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

AMERICAN  POLITICAL  ISSUES. 
1865-1918.  ReconitmctiotL —  The  predomi- 
nating question  that  presented  itself  for  settle- 
ment in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
Civil  War  was  Reconstruction,  or  the  conditions 
under  which  the  seceded  States  should  .be  re- 
admitted into  the  Union.  Reconstruction  was 
not  officially  complete  until  1870,  when  Georgia, 
the  last  State  to  l>e  restored  to  the  Union,  was 
readmitted;  scarcelv  any  other  queition  was 
considered  during  tne  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  But  although,  technically,  the 
Southern  States  were  restored  to  self-govem- 
ment,  and  the  two  administrations  of  General 
Grant  saw  vigorous  military  force  employed  to 
control  the  complexities  of  an  anomalous  situa- 
tion, it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  Pre»dent 
Hayes'  administration,  or  13  years  after  the 
war  closed,  that  an  end  was  finally  put  to 
Federal  interference  in  the  local  concerns  of 
the  Southern  States.  See  United  States — 
Recohstsuctioh  in  the. 

Rise  of  New  Partiei During  the  first  ad- 
ministration of  President  Giant  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  reform  of  the  civil  service, 
March  1871.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Prohibitionists  first  put  a  national  tidcet  in  the 
field,  and  this  period  was  iwled  also  for  the 
appearance  of  organized  labor 


was  also  formed,  and  the  decadence  of  old 
issues  and  use  of  new  ones  was  graphically 
indicated  ty  the  fact  that  there  were  five  parly 
tickets  in  the  field  in  th^  election  of  1872.  The 
formation  of  this  Liberal  Republican  party, 
which  chose  Horace  Greeley  as  its  standard 
bearer,  should  receive  further  notice,  for  it 
dominated  political  formations  and  alignmeots, 
down  to  1892.  It  took  with  it  many  of  the 
great  abolition  leaders  of  die  old  Republican 
party  —  men  like  Sumner  and  Phillips  who 
claimed  that  the  old  party  no  longer  stood  for 
the  principles  from  which  it  had  gained  its 
strength  and  life.  These  men  were  Uie  prede- 
cessors of  the  later  Independents  and  Mug- 
wumps. These  recalcitrants  were  met  halfway 
by  the  Democratic  party,  that  made  haste  to 
drop  the  old  Doughface  and  Copperhead  issues 
and  caicfa-words,  and  nominated  their  bitterest 
foe  because  he  seemed  to  impersonate  the  Re- 
publican revolt.  The  immediate  result  was 
defeat,  but  it  led  to  the  Tilden  victory  (or  near 
victory,  according  to  the  point  of  view)  in  1876 
and  the  election  of  Cleveland  in  1884,  and  defi- 
nitely committed  the  Democratic  par^  to  an 
attitude  that  faced  the  ftmire  iiuteaci  of  the 
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Tbe  "OtanMra"  and  ttw  Uonejr  QnoH 
tioa. —  The  Meutng  proccts  was  still  going  on, 
for  from  1872  the  geaeaii  ol  »\  lost  two  tun* 
issues  ameared;  one  was  the  *GranKer*  move- 
ment, wiuch,  though  primarilv  organized  to  pro- 
mote co-operative  buying  ana  selling  and  secur- 
ing laws  favorable  to  the  farninK  classes,  be- 
came the  seed,  which  flowered  later,  of  at- 
tempts, not  always  well  advised,  to  curb  rail- 
roads and  trusts  and  prevent  discrinunation  in 
tales  and  prices.  Another  great  issue  to  assume 
large  importance  at  this  time  was  that  of  lia- 
tional  finances.  Occasioned  by  the  terrible  panic 
of  1873,  and  by  a  supposed  public  demand  that 
gold  should  be  used  only  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  a  *Greenb«ck'  party  was 
organised  in  1374  which  took  part  in  the  three 
following  national  elections,  and,  under  tbi 
name  of  the  Greenback-Labor  pai^,  polled 
more  than  a  million  votes  in  the  concessional 
elections  of  1878;  and  in  that  year  silver  wai 


flation  Bill>  which  would  hare  added  $44,00(^000 
to  the  currem?;  and  on  7  Jan.  1679,  in  Presi- 
dent Hayes'  administrabon,  specie  payments 
were  resumed  after  a  suspension  of  17  years, 
and  greenbacks  have  ever  Hace  been  pajraUe 
in  awd  on  demand. 

The  Civil  Scmcc — Tbe  assassination  o£ 
President  Garfield  led  to  a  radical  reform  in 
the  civil  service.  The  vicious  system  taken 
over  by  Jackson  from  that  of  New  York — 
classic  in  Uarcy's  sentence,  *To  the  victors 
bclcMig  the  spoils,*  had  become  so  deeply  r«ated 
that  perhaps  notbi:w  less  than  the  martyrdom 
ot  a  President  could  have  effected  a  change  in 
public  poUcy  at  this  period.  But  on  1  Jan. 
1883,  the  'Pendleton  Bill*  provided  a  constitu- 
tional, practical  and  effective  measure  for  the 
remeay  of  the  abuse  known  as  the  'spoils  sys- 
tern.*  Many  Stales  have  enacted  laws  along 
the  same  lines,  and  the  clasu5ed  lists  of  those 
subject  to  civil  service  examinations  have  been 
increased  by  the  executive  orders  of  successive 
Presidents,  until,  on  30  June  191S.  of  47^363 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  civil  lerv- 
ice  292,296  held  positions  subject  to  competitive 
examinations  under  dvll  scrvica  rules;  and  the 
practice  of  levying  assessments  for  partisan 
i  has  long  since  been  discountenanced 
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Anti-Cbinew  LegiaUtioa.^ — Aati-Chinese 
feeling  on  the  Pacific  coast  made  it  necessai/ 
in  ISTo  for  both  great  parties  to  insert  anti- 
Chinese  planks  in  their  platfoirnis.  A  bill  to 
restrict  Chinese  immigration  was  passed  in 
1879,  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes  be- 
cause it  violated  the  Treaty  of  1868.  In  1880 
a  new  tttaly  was  negotiated  with  China,  under 
which  the  United  States  was  to  regulate,  but 
nM  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  cntfance  of  Chi- 
nese. The  limitation  was  to  apply  to  Chinese 
laborers  only.  An  act  of  1882  suspended  the 
immigratioa  of  Chinese  laborers  for  10  years. 
TUs  act  was  amended  in  1888  to  prohibit  the 
retnzn  of  Chinamen  once  here'  who  went  back 
to  China.  A  treaty  pending  with  China  at  this 
time  was  denied  ratificatioa  by  the  latter  be- 
cause of  the  amendment  In  1892  the  Act  of 
1882  expired  and  a  new  law  was  passed  con- 
tinuing the  exclusion  for  a  further  period  of 
ID  years.  In  19(S  an  act '  was  passed  con- 
tiuung   exisiiliK  legislation   until    further  en< 


acttneht  shonkt  be  m&de  and  extendtng  the 
exclusion  hiws  to  the  island  possessions  and 
forbidding  the  migration  to  the  mainland  or 
to  other  island  groups  of  Chinese  domiciled 
in  one  group.    See  Chinese  luNuaATioN. 

Railroad  snd  Commerce  RegolatioiL— 
It  was  during  President  Qevelasd's  first  ad- 
ministration, 1887,  that  the  first  great  measure 
locddng  to  the  regulation  of  railroad  and  com- 
mercial interests  was  passed— the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (see  Comudce,  iNTeasTATE) ; 
this  was  amended  in  1893  by  the  EUdns  Act, 
which  omitted  the  penally  of  imprisonment. 
The  original-  act  was  amended  in  a  drastic 
way  in  1910,  the  EUdns  Act  being  left  in  force; 
The  amendment  is  Imown  as  the  Mann-Elldns 
Amendment  to  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce. 
It  contains  24  sections,  which  specify  the  coto- 
pamcs  and  organizations  subject  to  the  Actj 
and  forbidding  discrimination,  rebates  and 
preferences  of  all  kinds.  For  a  summary  o{ 
Its  pro^sions  see  Railways  —  Govekkiiznt 
KjgauLATKm  or.  An  Interstate  Commerce 
Court  was  estaUished  in  1910  to  hear  appeals 
from  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commecoe 
Commission.  See  Imtebttate  Commescb  Con* 
mission;  UsnsB  Staixb  Couua.cz  Coubt; 
T1UBT8. 

PormMtioa  of  Other  PBrtiea.~It  was  at 
about  this  time,  which  seems  to  have  been  000 
of  great  political  initiative;  that  <188S)  two 
Bew  Labor  parties  appeared.  Union  Labor  and 
United  Labor;  and  in  the  next  presidential  ele^ 
tion  (1892)  the  Socialist  Labor  party  and 
People's  party  or  'Populists*  were  bom.  The 
Populists  demanded  the  free  ^ud  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver;  national  ownership  of  all 
pubhc  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
portatiott;  a  graduated  income  tax;  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators;  and,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  the  adoption  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  (q.v.).  Man^  of  tbes* 
m^isures  have  since  been  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  the  Socialists  or  have  b«en  adapted 
mto  the  .platforms  of  one  or  both  of  the  greater 
parties.  The  PopuUsts  were  also  pioneers  in 
oeDoundng  the  itnpctialistic  poUcy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  I900l  In  1892  they  polled  over  a  mil- 
lion votes  and  in  the  two  following  elections 
fused  with  the  Democrats  (See  IkpejuaI/- 
ish).  To  indicate  still  further  the  political 
restlessness  of  this  period  we  may  recall  the 
fact  in  1896  there  were  seven  parties  in  the  field 
and.  in  1900,  eit^t  The  Sodahsts  had  now 
divided,  or  increased,  into  two  parties,  of 
which  the  new  one  was  to  prove  the  stTonK" 
cr.  '  Id  de  election  of  1900  it  polled  t>eat%r 
three  times  as  many  votes  as  the  SodaUst>- 
Labor  party;  by  1908  it  had  30  tunes  as  many 
votes.  In  1912  it  was  again  30  times  greater 
than  ihc  older  party,  but  in  1916  it  received 
almost  SO  times  as  many  votes,  although  it 
polled  only  59  per  cent  of  its  1912  vote  and 
the  Socialist  Labor  party  only  32  per  cent 

The  TariB.—  This  question  was  brought  to 
the  front  during  Arthur's  admintstration  in 
1882.  Tbe  damot  against  the  exorbitant  rates 
had  been  so  voriferous  that  the  President  a^ 
pranted  a  commission  to  report  on  conditions. 
The  commission,  nunifestly  parttaau  in  ita  per- 
sonncl,  was  txptcud  to  *Mand  pat*  and  report 
wainst  lowering  the  tariff;  bat  they  astounded 
the  countiv  by  recommending  a  20  per  cent  re- 
duction   ihimigfa    the    entire    list.      " 
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howerer,  calmly  ordend  an  increase  of  10  per     itbicb  both 

cent  and  there  the  subject  rested,  if  the  country 

didn't,  until  the  famous  'Tarin  Messaare*  of 

President  Cleveland  in  1887.     The  burden  of 

this  message  was   that  the  existing  tarifE  was 

the  cause  of  burdensome  taxation  which  could 

be  relieved  only  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties 


I  ^odiiced.     It  is  ctirious 


Republican  Senate  but,  in  1890,  under  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  the  McKinley  Act  was  pasted 
which  raised,  instead  of  lowered,  the  duties 
on  most  articles.  In  1894,  tinder  President 
Cleveland's  second  administration,  the  Wilson 
Bill  became  law,  its  principal  feature  being 
tree  admission  of  wool.  In  1897,  under  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  came  the  IMngley  Act ;  the 
duty  was  again  imposed  on  wool  and  other 
rates  were  advanced.  In  1909  under  President 
Taft,  the  Payne-Aldiich  Tarilt  Act  was  passed 
with  no  general  lowering  of  the  tariff  wall.  A 
tariff  board  was  created  not  only  to  secure  in- 
formation on  the  maximum  and  minimum  pro- 
visions of  successive  tarifT  bills  .but  upon  the 
relativecostsof  production  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  of  1909,  which 
was  so  irregular  and  unscientific  that  President 
Taft  had  hesitated  to  sign  it,  although  he 
afterward  held  it  to  be  (the  best  tariff  that 
the  country  had  ever  known,*  was  also  as- 
sailed by  President  Wilson.  Four  other  bills 
for  tanfF  Teform  passed  by  Democrats  and 
Progressives  had  been  vetoed  by  President 
Taft,  These  now  paved  the  way  for  the 
Underwood  Tariff  Act  which  became  law  3 
OcL  1913,  and  fixed  a  high  rate  on  luxuries 
and  a  low  revenue  rate  on  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  results  were  unfortunate;  duties 
were  so  lowered  that  the  customs  receipts  fell 
off  $26,000,000  in  the  following  year.  Further 
depression  was  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  in  1914  which  upset  all  caf- 
culations.  On  the  revival  of  business  in  1915- 
16,  while  the  Republican  party  stood  firm  for 
a  protective  tanff,  less  was  heard  about  a 
general  revision,  and  more  about  certain 
changes  of  detail  A  Tariff  Commission  wai 
created  by  the  General  Revenue  Act  of  191fr 
to  consist  of  six  members.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  investigate  the  administra- 
tive, fiscal  and  industrial  effects  of  the  tariff 
laws.  The  free-sugar  clause  of  the  Under- 
wood  Tariff  Act  wai  repealed  in  1916. 

In  conjunction  with  President  Taft's  tariff 
^licy,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1911  to  crown 
previous  reciprocity  arrangements  with  differ- 
ent countries  by  a  Canadian  Reciprocity  Agree- 
ment This  was  designed  to  secure  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  Canadian  agricultural 
products  in  return  for  the  repeal  of  Canadian 
duties,  such  as  wheat  and  other  grains,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  products,  fish,  eggs, 
poultry,  cattle,  sheep  and  other  live  animals, 
on  American  cotton-seed,  fruit,  etc.,  with  re- 
duced rates  on  agricultural  implements  and 
other  manniactured  articles.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  but  rejected  by  the  Cana- 
dians in  a  special  election. 

The  previons  reciprocity  agreements  re- 
ferred to  were:  First,  one  with  Canada  ia 
1854,  «4iich  lasted  for  12  years.  Its  provisioiis 
as  regards  Canada  were  almost  identical  with 
those  of  1911,  except  that  manufactured  arti- 
cles were  not  included  —  only   raw   materials 


that  the  objections  to  it  in  England  and  Can- 
ada were  almost  exactly  identical  to  those 
heard  later,  vix. :  The  fear  that  the  United 
States  was  attemptii^c  to  weaken  the  bonds 
between  England  and  Canada  with  a  view  to 
annexation  of  the  latter  to  her  neighbor  on 
the  south.  In  1875  a  reciprocity  treaty  was 
made  with  Hawaii,  admitting  Hawaiian  sugar, 
duty  free,  in  return  for  a  long  list  of  manu- 
factured articles.  This  treaty  remained  in 
force  until  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  in  1898. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  McKinlejr  Bill  in  1890 
reciprocity  treaties  were  made  with  t}ermany, 
Austria  and  several  South  American  countries, 
but  these  were  repealed  by  the  Wilson  Bill  in 
1894.  See  Units*  Statk  —  RxciPiocrrT; 
UNrran  States  —  Histoby  op  thk  Taritp. 

Foreign  ReUtions.— It  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  me  administration  of  President  Harri- 
son to  note  the  first  real  growth  of  pidilic 
interest  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  both  commercially  and  diplomatically. 
The  meetinD'  of  the  Pan-American  Congress 
<q.v.)  in  Washington  in  1889,  for  which  the 
far-seeing  statesmanship  of  James  G.  'Blaine 
must  receive  most  of  the  credit,  did  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  commercial  reciprocity 
and  for  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  the 
outside  world.  This  event  marked  the  first 
etrtrance  of  the  United  States  into  worid 
politics  since  1815.  Before  that  its  keenest 
mterest  had  been  in  foreign  affairs,  as 
became  a  satellite  of  its  mother;  since  then 
the  outside  worid  was  almost  forgotten  except 
when  certain  portions  of  it  were  menaced  as 
in  the  Gvil  War.  It  was  in  1889  that  we 
strode  into  the  world  arena  once  more  but  t»- 
der  widely  different  auspices;  for  there  fol- 
lowed the  Expansion  Period  the  creditable 
part  borne  by  the  United  States  in  the  Boxer 
troubles  in  China,  the  "Open-Door*  policy  of 
Secretary  Hay,  the  successful  offices  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  establishing  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia. and  other  notable  evidences 
that  the  United  States  had  at  last  taken  her 
place  as  a  'world  power.*  See  Uirmn 
States  —  TeaitnoBiAL  Expansion;  Uniteo 
States  —  CouHEacuL  Developmbnt. 

Anti-Trast  Legitlatioa^—  The  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  1690  had  led  to  a  number 
of  secret  agreements  between  interested 
parties  which  sought  to  evade  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  while  still  dominating  the  various 
markets.  When  Colonel  Roosevelt  became 
President,  he  resolutely  instituted  an  investi- 
cation  of  these  evils,  and  in  1903  the  Attortiey~ 
General  was  instructed  lo  bring  suit  to  dis- 
solve the  recently- formed  Northern  Securities 
Company,  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  with  interests  which  would  permit  the 
control  of  the  nation's  railways  passing  into 
the  hands  of  three  or  four  persons.  In  1904 
the  combination  was  declared  illegal  by  die 
Supreme  Court.  The  Railway  Rate  Regula- 
tion Act  of  1906  made  coocessiatis  to  the 
railroads,  but  President  Roosevelfs  attitude 
antagonixed  large  banking,  corporation  and 
other  commercial  interests.  Under  President 
Taft,  r^nlation  of  railways  and  corporations 
was  not  favorably  looked  upon,  and  this  with 
further  leniency  toward  moneyed  interests,  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Progressive  Republi- 
can party,  wUch  joined  with  ifae  Demociat^ 
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when  opportunity  oSercd,  to  promote  legisla- 
tion  fsvorable  to  their  views.  This  movemoit 
created  opposition,  led  by  ex-President  Roose- 
velt, to  President  Taft's  re-election.  The  re- 
sult was  a  Democratic  party  victory  with 
the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  by  a 
minority  vote  —  2,500,000  less  than  the  com- 
bined votes  of  bis  RepubUcan  opponents. 
President  Wilson  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
consolidated  business  interests^  which  he 
described  as  'so  great  that  it  is  almost  an  open 
Question  whether  the  govcnunent  of  the 
United  States  can  dominate  them  or  not,*  and 
he  proposed  that  Congress  should  pass  new 
laws  curbing  monopoly.  In  1914,  the  Ray- 
bum  Bill,  an  anti-stock  watering  measure,  was 
introduced  and  passed  the  House,  but  was 
stopped  in  the  Senate  as  it  was  discovered 
that  the  financial  condition  of  railroads  made 
it  inadvisable  to  press  further  legislation.  The 
.Federal  Trade  Commission  Bill  and  the  Clay- 
ton And-Trust  Act,  however,  became  law ;  the 
first  to  deal  with  corporations  not  engaged  in 
transportation  but  carrying  on  interstate  busi- 
ness or  with  a  foreign  country;  the  second  to 
meet  difficulties  that  had  arisen  through  efforts 
of  corporations  to  create  monopolies  by  in- 
direct dealing,  such  as  ofFering  their  products 
at  special  low  prices  until  their  competitors 
were   driven  out  of   business. 

Income  Tax.— When  in  1895  the  Supreme 
Court  set  aside  the  Income  Tax  Law  of  the 
previous  year,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
direct  tax,  and  therefore  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  popufaiion,  an 
mendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  seemed 
the  only  remedy.  On  recommendation  of 
President  Taft,  both  Houses  of  Conffteis,  with 
almost  no  opposition,  submitted  such  an 
amendment  to  the  States  in  1909,  allowing  an 
income  tax  without  proportional  distribution. 
It  was  ratified  by  the  necessary  36  States  — 
to  which  six  others  were  promptly  added — 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  25  Feb. 
1913. 

Senatorial  Election  b;  Popular  Vote,— 


meut  providing  that  senator*  should  be 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Such  an  amend- 
ment was  submitted  15  May  1912  and  it  went 
through  with  such  rapidity  that  it  was  put  in 
force  31  May  1913.  From  that  time  all  va- 
cancies as  they  occurred  were  filled  by  pop- 
ular election.  The  result  was  that  many 
senators  who  had  never  been  chosen  to  any 
office  by  popular  vote  found  that  they  could 
not  meet  that  test  and  dropped  ouL  Bjr  4 
Uarch  1919,  this  amendment  had  its  full  effect, 
every  senator  thereafter  being  chosen  by  di- 
rect popular  vote. 

LiqnoT  Legislation. —  In  recent  years  the 
tiqtior  question  has  grown  into  an  issue  of 
vast  national  importance.  Prohibition  and 
local  option  have  made  great  strides  across  the 
continent,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  consumption  of  intoxicating  beverages  has 
fallen  off  in  proportion,  the  per  capita  figures 
for  1916  being  slightly  greater  than  those  for 
19Ce.  Whereas  pnor  to  1  Jan.  I91S  there  were 
only  nine  States  which  had  adopted  prohibi- 
tiofi,  on  1  March  1917  there  were  25  States  on 
the  "dry»  list,  with  an  aggravate  population  of 
35.380,568    {1910  census).     &i   19  Sutes  pro- 


hibitian  laws  were  effective  while  in  the  other 
six  the  law  became  operative  at  different  date* 
during  1917  and  1918.  Hence  it  was  estimated 
at  the  time  that  more  than  55,000,000  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  were  Uving 
under  prohibition  and  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  nation  was  prohitn- 
tion  territory.  In  the  Presidential  election  of 
1916  the  Prohibitionist  candidate,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hanly  of  Missouri,'  received  little  over  221,000 
votes,  about  13,000  more  than  the  candidate  in 
the  previous  {1912)  election,  but  considerably 
less  than  were  obtamed  by  the  Prohibition  can- 
didates in  the  elections  of  1888^  1892,  1904  and 
1908.  But  if  the  party  prohibitionists  were 
not    supi»orted    in    me    popular    voting,    their 


Though  the  joint  resolution  providing 

for  the  submission  of  a  prohibitory  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  not  voted  u^o  during 
the  64th  Congress,  the  consideration  which 
was  given  the  measure  in  both  Houses 
indicated  a  strong  sentiment  in  its  favor. 
Enormous  changes  were  wrought  by  the  Food 
Control  Act  of  1917  as  a  war  measure,  and 
further  modifications  were  introduced  by  the 
November  elections  of  that  year.  See  LiQtroR 
Lesislation:  PROHrarnow, 

Woman  Suffrage. — The  issue  of  votes  for 
women  made  larg«  advances  between  1913  and 
1917.  It  was  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed 
questions  in  the  range  of  popular  government 
By  1916  women  voted  on  equal  terms  with 
men  at  all  elections  in  11  States  and  one 
Territory,  Alasla ;  partial  suffrage  existed 
(1917)  m  six  other  States.  An  amendment 
lo  the  Federal  Constitution,  Article  11,  to  strilce 
out  the  word  "male*  was  defeated  on  12  Jan. 
1915  1^  a  majori^  of  204  to  174  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  Indiana  a  suffrage  bill 
passed  22  Feb.  1917  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional and  void  17  September.  The  campaign 
of  1915  in  the  three  great  Eastern  States,  New 
York,  Massachusetts  .and  New  Jersey,  was 
defeated  bv  large  majorities.  The  elections  of 
1917  revealed  a  great  surprise  when  New  York 
State  declared  for  suffrage  by  a  majori^  of 
100,000  votes,  to  which  the  city  of  New  York 
contributed  a  considerable  portion,  after  hav- 
ing given  nearly  a  90,000  majori^  against  it 
two  years  before.  This  brought  the  number 
of  complete  suffrage  States  to  12.  According 
to  statistics  compiled  by  the  officials  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  headquarters  in 
November  1917  there  were  (together  with  New 
York)  10,121,931  women  in  the  United  SUtes 
who  may  vote  in  Fre^dential  elections,  of 
which  number  5,759,021  may  vote  on  all  issues. 
Total  nuinber  of  States,  19.  On  4  March  1917 
the  first  lady  'congressman*  took  her  seat  in 
the  American  le^slatnre.  After  sweeping 
the  State  in  the  primaries  in  August  1916,  Miss 
Jeanette  Rankin  was  elected  (November  1916), 
as  one  of  the  two  congressmen-at- large  from 
the    State   of    Montana.      See   Wouan    Suf- 
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controlled  by  Amencan  citiiens,  and  which 
claims  equal,  if  oot  ^eater,  soverdgnty  than 
the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, it  irreconcilable  with  American  citizenship* ; 
axd  it  atcordingly  opposes  'the  holding  of  of- 
fices in  national,  State,  or  mnnicipal  govern- 
ment h^  any  subject  or  supporter  of  such  ec- 
clesiastical power.*  Another  of  its  purposes 
is  to  prevent  all  public  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  sectarian  schools.  It  does  not  consti- 
tute a  separate  political  party,  but  seeks  to  con- 
trol existing  parties  and  to  elect  friendly  and 
defeat  objectionable '  candidates  by^  the  con- 
certed action  of  citizens  affiliated  with  all  par- 
ties, much  after  the  style  of  the  American  or 
•Know-Nothing*  party.  The  order  was  found' 
ed  13  March  1887  and  once  claimed  a  member- 
ship of  over  2,000,000, 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION, a  society  founded  in  1892  for 
the  advancement  of  psychology  as  a  science. 
Persons  are  eligible  to  membership  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work.  Membership,  227,  Of- 
fice of  secretary.  Smith  College,  Northampton, 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING.     See  Fub- 

LIBHINO,  AUEUCAK, 

AUBRICAN  QUARRYING.  See  QvMr 
KYina 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS.  See  Amgh- 
ICAN  Street  Railways;  Railway  Ststeus  UI 
THE  United  States. 

AMERICAN  REPUBLICS,  Butmu  oL 
See  PAK-AHEMCAif  Umioh. 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  See 
Unrreii  States  —  Amemcan  REVi».tmoiT. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  in  north-central 
California,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  its 
northern  and  southern  forks  near  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county  of  EI  Dorado,  whence 
it  flows  southwest  between  the  counties  of 
Placer  and  Sacramento  and  falls  into  Sac- 
ramento River  near  the  city  of  Sacramento. 
For  about  six  miles  it  has  been  rendered  navi- 
fnible  for  small  steamers.  The  north  fork,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  true  American  River, 
rises  among  the  bills  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  flows  west- southwest,  forming  the 
boundaries  between  Placer  and  El  Dorado 
counties  for  100  miles,  and  unites  with  the  south 
fork  30  miles  above  the  city  of  Sacramento^ 
The  south  fork  flows  from  Bonpland  Lake 
throush  EI  Dorado  Coun^  and  forms  part  of 
the  division  between  the  counties  of  Sacra- 
mento and  EJ  Porado. 

AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN  FOUN- 
DATION, The.  The  foundation  was  in- 
cofporated  in  1911  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  with  the  object  of  cultivating  ck)ser  in- 
tellectual relttions  between  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  America  and  strengthening  the 
friendly  koads.  between  American- Scandina- 
vians. It  waE. endowed  by  the  late- Niels  Poul- 
son,  presidenf  df  the  Hecla  Iron  Works  in 
Brooklyn,  himself  of  Danish  birth.  The  income 
from  oite-hatf  tnitllon  dollars  is  administered 
by  a  lelf-perpetu^ting  board  .of  15  trustees.  The 
Foundation  imuDtainsL  an  afiice  with  ,a  salaried 


i    staff   and   l__    __ 

associates  nnmbering  mward  of  4,000.  It 
awards  annually  six  fellowships  to  Scandina- 
vians for  study  in  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  scholarships  to  Americans  for 
research  work  in  Scandinavia.  It  publishes 
regularly  two  series  of  books,  *The  Scandina- 
vian Qossics'  and  'The  Scandinavian  Uono- 
^-aphs,*  and  a  bimonthly  illustrated  magazine, 
he  American-Scattdinavioii  Review.  Address, 
25  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY.  A  national 
organization  of  men  and  women  incoroorated 
In"  the  legislature  of  the'State  of  New  York  in 
1895.  Its  aims  are  the  protection  of  natural 
scenery,  the  preservation  of  historic  landmarks 
and  the  improvement  of  dties.  In  pursuance 
of  these  objects  it  is  empowered  to  receive  by 
purchase,  gift  or  otherwise,  and  to  hold  in  fee 
Or  trust,  real  or  personal  property  necessary 
thereto;  and  it  is  required  to  make  to  the  legis- 
lature an  annual  report  of  its  affairs.  Among 
its  activities  since  its  foundation  have  been  the 
following:  The  purchase  of  the  New  York 
State  Park  at  Stony  Point,  and  of  Washington's 
headquarters  in  New  York  city,  the  creation  of 
a  State  reservation  at  Watkins  Glen,  laws  for 
the  protection  of  Niagara  Falls,  acquiring  the 
site  of  Major  Andr^^  execution )  and  it  has 
chai%e  of  Fori  Brewerton,  and  Philipse  Manor 
Hall. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  OF  LAW.  See 
Law,  Ahexicam  Schools  or. 

AMERICAN  SCULPTURE,  Hteterical 
Sabjscti  in.  American  art  in  die  Colontal 
opd  SvTohttionary  periods  was  confined  chiefly 
to  pATtrait  painting.  At  the  beginning  of  dte 
19th  century  there  was  to  all  practical  pannBes 
■a  such  thing  as  an  art  of  sculpture  in  the 
United  States.  Uural  painting,  as  a  branch  of 
art  adapted  cspedalty  for  depicting  historical 
subjects,  was  still' farther  awar  >n  the  future. 
The  country  was  not  ready  for  the  development 
of  art  aknv  the  lines  of  htttoiy  alid  com- 
memofatian  of  historical  clutractei3.  It  was  not 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  19tb  century  that 
diere  began  to  be  real  activity  on  ntch  liiiea. 

At  first,  when  atatoe*  or  busts  of  iMoneers 
•nd  patriots  began  to  be  in  demand  Uu  puUic 
institutian*  or  places,  notably  the  ttatiana]  cap- 
ilcd  at  Washingtoa,  it  was  customary  to  go 
abroad  to  find  some  artist,  posiiUy  a  French- 
man or  Englishman,  capable  of  doing  the  work. 
And  whm  there  began  to  be  Americans  of  teal 
talent  who  devoted  themselves  to  sculpture  diey 
at  first  were  chiefly  absorbed  in  producing  gods 
and  goddesses  of  Greece  and  Rome,  more  or 
less  poor  imitationB  of  those  of  classic  times, 
rather  than  in  creating  things  having  to  dowidi 
tbeirown  country  and  its  annals  and  cnstoms. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  past  25  or  30  years  dnt 
American  sculptors  have  found  their  main  in- 
smration  in  -national  subjects  and  have  devoted 
themselves  so  lar^ly  to  themes  associated  more 
or  less  directly  with  American  history. 

A  great  influence  Upon  this  tdiasc  oi  Altteri- 
caa  art  has  been  exercised  by  the  wars  of  die 
nation,  chiefly  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War, 
while  the  receat  centenary  of  the  War  of  1812 
snd  the  close  of  a  century  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  witnessed  the  dedication  of  a  strikingly 
larse  raBiberof  works  of  art  having  to  do  with 
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thia  commemo ration  and  furnisliiiiK  proof  of 
the  Rood  efiect  of  sudi  celebrations  and  the 
incidents  recalled  upon  contemporary  art 

Another  influence  which  should  be  noted  is 
that  of  the  great  international  expositions  of 
the  last  quarter  century.  Most  of  them  bad 
some  historical  motives  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  architectural  schemes  and  in  the 
decorative  features,  and  the  latter,  while  usually 
temporary,  have  exerted  a  powerful  and  far- 
reaching  force,  affecting  public  taste  in  many 
ways  and  often  leading  to  more  permanent 
decorations  of  similar  type  in  connection  with 

C'  ilic  places  and  institutions.  Hence  there 
been,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  influence 
emanating  from  these  expositions,  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  application  of  the  art  of  the 
sculptor  to  the  embellishment  of  buildings  like 
Capitols,  court-houses,  libraries  and  even  busi- 
ness structures  of  a  semi-public  character. 
There  have  arisen  within  this  period  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  educational  buildings  in 
the  world,  in  its  artistic  features,  so  target 
associated  with  historical  characters  or  sub- 
jects; the  Pennsylvania  State  capitol  at  Harris- 
burv,  with  its  sculptures  by  George  Grey  Bar- 
nard, historic  or  symbolic  of  national  types; 
the  Court-house  at  Baltimore,  with  its  many 
excellent  decorations ;  the  Appellate  Court 
Building  in  New  Yorl^  with  its  sculptures  typ- 
ical of  law  and  government;  the  New  Yoi4c 
Custom  House,  with  its  fa^de  figures  by 
Daniel  Chester  French  and  others;  the  State 
capitol s  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  with  their 
splendid  adornments  typical  of  the  spirit  of 
the  West;  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Building;  at 
Saint  Louis,  an  outcome  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exoosition,  with  its  imposin)^  group 
by  the  late  Karl  Bitter  showing  Marbois,  Liv- 
ingston and  Monroe  signing  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Treaty;  and  the  statue,  also  by  Bit- 
ter, of  Thomas  Jefferson,  during  whose  ad- 
ministration this  momentous  purchase  was 
negotiated ;  and  the  Cleveland  Court-hous^ 
with  its  historical  sculpture,  including  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  by  Herbert  Adams. 

The  artistic  merits  of  the  creations  of  later 
years  in  this  field  are  evident  from  a  compari- 
son between  them  and  earlier  efforts  of  similar 
type.  When  the  Virginia  assembly  wished  to 
have  a  statue  of  Washington  erected  at  the 
State  capitol  there  was  apparently  no  Ameri- 
can sculptor  equal  to  the  task,  and  Jean  An- 
toine  Houdon  (q.v.),  the  French  sculptor,  was 
engaged  to  model  one.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  1/85  for  the  purpose,  and  the  statue,  the 
origiDal  of  which  is  now  in  the  capitol  at 
Richmond,  was  dedicated  in  1788.  Another 
French  sculptor,  David  d' Angers,  executed  the 
first  statue  which  was  made  of  Jefferson.  By 
1832,  when  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Wash- 
ington was  observed,  Horatio  Greenough, 
Thomas  Crawford  and  Henry  Kirke  Brown 
were  coming  upon  the  scene,  Greenough  was 
then  but  27  and  studying  in  Florence,  Italy, 
but  Congress  commissioned  him  to  execute  a 
statue  of  Washington,  stipulating  that  it  should 
not  be  equestrian  and  that  the  countenance 
should  correspond  to  that  of  the  Houdon 
Washington.  Greenou^  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  eieht  years  to  his  commission  and  re- 
ceived $20,000  for  his  work,  quite  a  sura  in  those 
days.    The  statue,  which  is  of  Carrara  marble. 


was  brought  from  Italy  in  a  special  ship.  It 
represents  the  First  President  in  l>are  legs  and 
a  Roman  tofi%  which  has  slipped  from  his 
shoulders,  lifting  a  finger  of  warning  and  advice 
to  the  nation.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  charac- 
terization of  him  as  an  Olymmaa  Zeus.  It  was 
recently  removed  from  the  square  in  front  of 
the  capitol  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
There  has  been  much  controversy  over  this 
figure  and  no  little  ridicule  has  been  cast  upon 
it  Considering  the  time  and  circumstances  it 
was  no  doubt  a  work  of  merit  but  does  not,  in  ' 
spite  of  the  classic  atmosphere  with  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  invested,  give  us  that  impres- 
sion of  dignih^  and  intellectual  force  in  the 
Father  of  ms  Country  which  we  associate,  for 
instance,  with  John  Q.  A,  Ward's  fine  figure  of 
the  same  statesman  in  front  of  the  Sub-Treas- 
ury in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  or  the  splendid 


trian  statue  in  Union  Square,  New  York,  The 
latter  may  be  classed  among  the  earlier  ex- 
amples ol  American  historical  sculpture,  but 
holds  its  own  in  spite  of  the  onward  march  of 
artistic  standards.  Another  historical  work, 
also  by  Brown,  is  the  spirited  statue  of  Gen. 
WinfieH  Scolt  in  Scott  Circle,  Washington, 
D,  C.  Launt  Thompson  was  another  of  the 
early  American  sculptors  who  did  meritorious 
historical  work.  His  statue  of  General  Scott 
at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  is  an  ex- 
ample. Thomas  Ball  was  another.  His  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington  is  in  Boston  Com- 
mon. Clark  Mills  executed  equestrian  statues 
of  Andrew  Jackson  and  George  Washington 
which  are  famous.  The  national  capital  has 
the  original  of  his  Jackson  and  New  Orleans 

The  historical  work  of  the  earliest  Ameri- 
can sculptors  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
sculpture  in  the  round  —  statues  and  busts.  The 
idea  of  portrajHng  historical  subjects  in  reliefs, 
upon  the  bases  ot  monuments,  or  upon  panels 
in  doors  or  upon  the  walls  of  buildings,  though 
familiar  abroad,  was  a  later  development  in 
American  art.  Perhaps  one  of  the  first  ex- 
amples of  it  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Craw- 
ford. Crawford  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
American  sculpture  and  famous  for  his  statu- 
ary in  ideal  subjects.  But  he  did  much  of  the 
earlier  sculpture  of  the  national  capitol  illus- 
trating American  history  and  was  the  sculptor 
of  the  bronze  doors  opening  from  the  Senate 
portico  of  the  capitol.  Its  eight  panels  illus- 
trate such  subjects  as  the  "Death  of  Warren 
at  Bunker  Hilj,"  "Washington's  Rebuke  of  Gen- 
eral Charles  Lee  at  Monmouth,"  "Hamilton's 
Gallantry  at  Yorktown,*  'Washinjflon's  Recep- 
tion at  Trenton'  and  his  first  mauguration. 
Crawford  designed  the  House  portico  doors 
and  Rinehard  modeled  them.  Hiram  Powers' 
groups  in  the  Senate  portico  arc  a  notable 
feature  of  the  decorations  of  the  capitol  and 
illustrate  "American  Development  and  the  De- 
cadence of  the  Indian  Race.* 

Statuary  Hall  at  the  capitol  is  notable  for  its 
historical  associations,  containing  reminders  in 
its  gallery  of  portrait  sculptures,  by  many 
artists,  and  some  more  or  less  crude  and 
archaic,  of  the  men  and  women  who  from  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  nation  have  been  the 
makers  of  its  history.  In  the  decorations  of 
the  Congressional  Library  history  and  alle^ty 
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are  so  intimately  mingled  that  it  is  hard  to 
draw  the  line  between  them.  The  wealth  o£ 
adornment  runs  the  gamut  of  archsotof^,  his- 
tory, mytfaotogy,  allegory,  poetry,  music,  the 
drama  and  the  arts,  but  in  the  statues  and 
busts,  the  bas-reliefs  and  medallions,  mosaic 
work,  etc.,  one  finds  a  multitude  of  records  in 
art  of  the  men  and  women  who  founded  the 
nation  or  f^iided  it  upon  its  destin)[. 

Revolutionary  characters  and  episodes  have 
been  most  fruitful  in  recent  years  in  inspira- 
tion to  the  sculptors.  This  is  owine  to  man^ 
causes  but  not  a  little  to  the  work  ofthe  patn- 
otic  societies,  which  have  been  untiring  in  their 
study  of  the  period  and  zealous  in  efforts  to 
keen  green  the  memory  of  American  warriors 
and  statesmen.  Numerous  tablets  commemo- 
rating Revolutionary  incidents  have  been  dedi- 
cated^ some  containing  sculptural  reliefs  more 
or  less  elaborate,  and  some  statues  of  Revolu- 
tionary characters  are  traceable  to  such  influ- 
I  example  being  the  figure  of  Nathan 


cated  in  1893,  erected  by  the  Society  of  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  New  Yoiic. 
This  figure,  which  is  superb  as  a  work  of  art, 
is  scarcely  so  truthful  a  portrayal  of  Hale,  how- 
ever, as  are  the  statues  of  him  executed  recently 
bv  William  Ordway  Partridge  and  Bela  L. 
Pratt,  which  are  the  result  of  very  careful 
historical  study.  One  of  Mr.  Partridge's  Hale 
figures  stands  in  a  park  in  Saint  Paul,  Minn., 
and  is  the  gift  of  the  local  Nathan  Hale  Chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Another  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Pratt's  work  is  on  the  Yale  campus  at  New 
Haven,  Conn,,  opposite  the  room  Hale  occufued 
as  a  student  at  Yale,  and  was  placed  there  in 
1914. 

On  the  Columbia  University  campus,  New 
Yorti,  is  Partridge's  statue  of  Hale's  friend  and 
fellow  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  which  was  recently  dedicated. 
Within  the  same  period,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  one  of  Long  Island's 
Revolutionary  heroes.  Gen.  Nathaniel  Wood- 
hull,  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  York,  who  was  fatally  and  brutally  as- 
saulted by  the  British  near  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
because  he  would  not  say  *God  save  the  IGng,* 
has  received  sculptural  honors,  includinf^  a  fine 
bronze  tablet  by  Albert  Weinert  picturing  the 
incident  of  the  attack  upon  him  by  the  enemy. 
A  movement  is  in  progress  at  this  writing  to 
erect  a  statue  and  monument  to  the  principal 
hero  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Gen.  Lord 
Alexander  Stirling.  The  deeds  of  his  com- 
mand, a  militia  regiment  of  Marylanders,  are 
commemorated  in  a  monument  in  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  adequate 
memorial  to  Stirling  though  it  was  largely  be- 
cause of  his  gallantry  in  engagements  of  this 
battle  diat  the  American  army  was  saved  from 
complete  destruction  and  Washington  was  en- 
abled to  make  his  masterly  retreat  afterward 
to  New  York, 

Lafayette,  too,  has  been  honored  by  the  ded- 
ication of  a  monument  to  him  at  the  Ninth 
Street  entrance  to  Prospect  Park.  Brooklyn,  in 
May  1917,  on  which  occasion  Joffre,  Marshal  of 
France  and  hero  of  the  battle  of  the  Mame, 
was  the  guest  of  honor.    A  citizen  of  Brooklytv, 


the  late  Heniv  Maneau,  left  $35,000  for  this 
purpose  and  the  commission  for  Uie  executioa 
of  the  work  was  awarded  to  Daniel  Chester 
French,  who  completed  the  model  on  Lafayette's 
birthday^  6  Sept.  1916.  Many  regard  it  as  one 
of  Che  finest  ^ings  that  have  come  from  Mr, 
French's  studio.  The  monument  symbolizes 
Franco-American  unity,  past,  present  and  to 
come.  It  embraces  a  number  of  features,  the 
central  one  of  which  is  a.  bronze  tablet  upon 
which  in  bold  relief  the  sculptor  has  portrayed 
Lafayette  standing  by  his  horse  which  is  held 
by  an  aide.  Lafayette  wears  the  uniform  of  a 
general  of  the  Continental  Army.  His  drawn  ' 
sword  is  in  his  right  hand  and  his  left  reposes 
upon  his  hip.  On  each  side  are  accessories  re* 
lating  to  the  hero's  career  which  round  out  the 
composition  as  a  whole. 

'To  the  Revolutionary  period  belong  also 
Mr.  French's  "The  Minute  Man,'  at  Concord; 
the  group  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  by  MacMonnies, 
commemorating  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  the 
Revolubon  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  won  by 
the  Americans ;  C.  A.  Heber's  portrait  statue  of 
Franklin,  at  Princeton;  the  equestrian  statue 
of  GelL  Anthony  Wayne  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa, 
by  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  and  H.  K.  Brown's 
equestrian  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene  at  Wash- 
ington, while  to  this  and  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  belong  Miss  Helen  Fams- 
worth  Mears'  portrait  bust  in  Milwaukee  of 
the  soldier  ancl  pioneer.  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Clark,  a  notable  example  of  histoncal  sculp- 
ture by  an  American  woman  and  a.  gift  of 
the  Society  of  Children  of  the  Revolution. 

The  placing  of  tablets  or  other  forms  of 
memorial  marking  the  scenes  of  Revolutionary 
incidents  has  occurred  chiefly,  of  course,  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  battlegrounds  and  in  some 
cases  restoration  of  the  redoubts  and  fortifi- 
cations where  famous  episodes  of  war  trans- 
pired has  been  attempted  and  tablets,  often  of 
considerable  artistic  merit,  have  been  erected 
A  case  worthy  of  mention  is  the  restoration 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga  which  has  been  done  at 
great  expense  and  with  high  regard  for  the 
artistic  character  of  the  historical  markers. 

■■ITie  monuments  and  other  works  of  the 
nature  of  sculpture  occasioned  by  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  War  of  1812  were  wholly  or  in 
B.rt  the  outcome  of  celebrations  like  the  Oliver 
azard  Perry  Centennial  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  in  1913,  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner*  Centennial  at  Baltimore  in  1914. 
the  centenary  of  the  battles  of  Plattsbnrg  and 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  same  year,  the  pageant 
at  New  Orleans  in  1915  in  honor  of  Andrew 
Jackson's  great  victory  over  the  British  a  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  the  commemoration  at 
the  Jefferson   Memorial,   Saint   Louis,   in   Feb- 


connection  with  such  incidents  we  have  the 
splendid  memorial  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  jn 
honor  of  the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  bronze  statue  of  Perry  himself;  the 
Perry  monument  at  Buffalo  by  Charles  H, 
Niehaus ;  the  statue  of  Gen.  Alexander  Ma- 
comb at  Detroit  by  A.  A.  Wdnmann ;  the  bos- 
relief  in  honor  of  the  heroes  and  pioneers  of 
the  1812  period  at  the  Jefferson  Memorial, 
Saint  Louis,  by  R.  P.  Bringhurst  and  Maiy  E. 
DeGarmo;  the  Malmette  monument  at  New 
Orleans  and  the  Francis  ScoQ.  Key  Manorial 
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at  Baltimore,  designed  by  Niebaus,  and  but 
recently  finuhed. 

Tb«  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New 
York  Stale  in  1909  and  the  Cbamplain  Ter> 
centenary  in  New  York  State  and  Vermont  in 
about  the  same  period  furnished  occasion  for 
some  records  in  art  of  characters  and  events 
commemorated,  including  a  monument  to 
Cbamplain  with  sculpture  by  C  A.  Heber. 

The  Mexican  War  provided  the  motives 
for  comparativeljr  few  notable  worlcs  of  sculp- 
ture aside  from  statues  of  generals  like  Win- 
field  Scott  who  belong  also  to  other  periods 
of  history.  Amon^  worics  of  recent  date  as- 
sociated with  the  history  of  this  war  is  a  relief 
at  tiie  National  Museum,  Washington,  by  Isi- 
dore Konti,  picturing  the  incident  of  tCit  Car- 
son, the  scout,  and  Edward  F.  fieale,  after- 
ward a  general,  hailing  Commodore  Stockton's 
flagship  at  the  conclusion  of  their  adventurous 
trip  throng  the  desert  and  the  Mexican  lines 
to  bring  news  of  re-en forcements  to  the  be- 
leaguered Americans.  Kit  Canon  has  also 
bem  pictured  in  a  group  by  Augustus  Luke- 
man  and  F.  G.  R.  Rodi  showing  the  scout 
mounted  and  in  picturesque  pose  and  costume. 
It  is  at  Trinidad,  Col. 

The  Civil  War  has  occasioned  more  histori- 
cal and  commemorative  art  projects  than  any 
other  event  in  the  nation's  nistory,  not  even 
excepting  the  Revolution.  Some  of  these 
achievements  are  crude,  or  at  least  archaic,  as 
viewed  from  the  art  standpoint,  yet  are  the  out- 
come of  a  national  impulse  in  which  patriotic 
sentiments  were  mingled  with  artistic  ambition. 
And  while  there  may  be  a  degree  of  monotony 
in  the  long  list  of  statues  of  heroes  of  that 
period,  there  are  not  a  few  which  rise  above 
the  mediocre  in  conc^tion  and  execution  and 
form  noble  and  enduring  achievements, —  land- 
marks by  which  the  progress  of  the  nation  in 
its  xsthetic  development  may  be  noted.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  equestrian  statues, 
which  are  often  instinct  with  life  and  action. 
The  finest  example,  no  doubt,  is  the  statue  of 
Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  by  the  late 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
entrance  to  Central  Park,  New  York,  which 
maiw  regard  as  the  noblest  product  of  his  re- 
markable ^eniua  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
patriotic  instinct  has  found  its  most  frequent 
expression  in  this  connection  in  the  erection  of 
statues  of  individual  soldiers  tike  Grant  and 
Sherman  and  Lee  and  Sheridan  and  naval 
officers  like  Farragut,  some  of  these  memorials 
have  taken  the  form  of  groups  and  reliefs  in 
which  a  greater  range  has  been  afforded  the 
artist's  imagination.  An  instance  in  which 
there  is   dramatic  character  in   superlative  de- 

See  is  the  artillery  group  done  recently  by 
enry  M,  Shrady  for  the  splendid  Grant  monu- 
ment at  Washington.  D.  C.  Mr.  Shrady's 
ecjuestrian  statue  of  Grant  for  the  sam^  memo- 
rial should  also  be  mentioned.  Herman  A. 
MacNeil's  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Memorial  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  an  instance  of  a  composition 
in  which  a  very  poetic  scheme  has  been  carried 
out  and  which  conforms  remarkably  to  artistic 
requirements.  A  man  of  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  Saint  Gaudens  was  very  naturally 
called  upon  frequently  during  that  period  of 
his  career  falling  from  10  to  30  years  after  the 
Civil  War  for  tne  performance  of  tasks  asso- 
ciated widi  it,  and  beside  bis  Sherman  monu- 


ment special  mention  should  be  made  of  an- 
other of  his  great  works  occasioned  by  it,  the 
Shaw  Monument  on  Boston  Common,  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  meritorious  of  all  Ameri- 
can achievements  of  the  kind,  and  his  statue 
of  Admiral  Farragut,  Madison  Square,  New 
York,  widi  its  sculptured  pedestal.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  in  speaking  briefly  of  the 
best  known  of  such  works  to  MacMonniea' 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan, 
(jutzon  Borglum's  equestrian  figure  of  Gen. 
Philip  H.  Sheridan,  both  at  Washington,  and 
the  equestrian  statue  by  Niehaus  of  Gen. 
Nathan  B.  Forrest  at  Mem^s,  Team.,  all  o£ 
which  stand  out  as  especially  fine  examples  of 
such  woric 

It  is  the  heroes  of  the  army  who  for 
obvious  reasons  furnish  the  subject  for  eques- 
trian groups,  but  the  navy,  too,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  characters  and  episodes  suitable  for 
the   themes   of   the   sculptor.     In   its   very   i 


and  striking  Musodes  of  recent  years  was  the 
finding  of  ms  body  and  the  movement  resulting 
in  its  being  brought  -  from  France  and  placed 
within  a  splendid  memorial   erected   for  the 

Krpose  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
£,  and  containing  reliefs  bv  Miss  Evelyn  B. 
Longman  signalizing  his  actuevements.  The 
movement  was  stimulated  by  romances  and 
plajrs  appearing  just  before  this  in  which  he 
^ured  as  hero.  There  is  further  commemora- 
tion of  his  gallantry  in  the  reliefs  by  Niehaus 
for  the  monument  at  the  entrance  to  Potomac 
Park,  Washington. 

Tnat  it  is'  not  always  possible  or  desirable 
to  classify  a  work  of  art  having  historical  asso- 
ciations with  one  period  alone  of  the  nation's 
history  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  some  of 
these  well-known  figures  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  pioneer  periods  and  that  of  1812.  Gen. 
Winneld  Scott,  for  instance,  whose  picturesque 
personality  b  perpetuated  by  so  many  sculptural 
works,  was  perhaps  mast  conspicuous  as  a  mil- 
itary diieftam  during  die  Mexican  War,  but  he 
began  his  career  with  very  gallant  exploits  in 
the  War  of  1812  which  lutve  been  commemo- 
rated in  art  aiid  survived  to  participate  in  the 
defense  of  the  nation  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  is  seen  on  horseback,  in  a 
statue  by  F.  E.  Ehvell,  on  die  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg. 

Nor  have  the  heroes  of  the  Confederacy 
been  fot^tten,  or  the  women  who  made  sac- 
rifices for  the  "Lost  Cause."  Recently  there 
was  dedicated  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  a  group  by 
Augustus  Lukeman  in  tumor  of  the  "Women 
of  the  Confederacy,*  while  Gen.  John  B.  Gor- 
don is  commemorated  in  an  equestrian  statue 
at  Atlanta  by  Solon  H.  Borglum.  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  is  por- 
trayed by  Edward  Valentine  in  an  emotional 
role,  pleading  for  his  cause,  one  hand  out- 
stretched in  gesture  and  the  other  resting  upon 
the  open  book  of  history.  The  figure  is  half 
encircled  by  a  colonnade  and  may  be  seen  at 
Richmond,  Va.     Here,   too,  is  a  fine  broni« 

Siuestrial  figure  of  Gen.  J.  £.  B.  Stuart,  the 
onfederate  tavalry  leader,  the  work  of  Fred- 
erick Mqynihan.  The  gallant  mililary  leader 
of  the  Confederacy,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  be* 
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Va.,  and  here  lie  u  metnorklized  in  a  meri- 
torious recumbent  statue  by  Valentine,  while 
tliere  is  also  on  the  field  of  GetnrsDurg  a 
memorial  of  him,  and  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the 
CaiHtol  Square  there  stands  an  equestrian 
figure  surmounting  a  masuve  pedeata),  the 
sculptor  being  Mcrde.  Lee's  remains  rest  in  a 
vault  under  the  statue  of  him  at  Washington 
and  Lee  UniveTsity. 

Wendell  Fhtlb^s,  the  great  Abolitionist 
leader,  is .  the  subject  of  a  recent  woric  by 
French,  forming  a  fine  exan^e  of  the  art  of 
this  distinguished  American  sculptor,  while  one 
of  the  best  known  and  justly  famous  of  T.  Q. 
A.  Ward's  achievements  was  his  statue  of  oie 
eloquent  Abolitionist  preacher,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  in  front  of  Brooklyn's  Borough  Hall. 
In  another  statne  of  Beecher  in  Brooklyn, 
placed  not  long  since  in  the  arcade  between 
Plymotith  Church  and  the  Arbuckle  Memorial 
Building,  and  the  work  of  Gution  Boi^lum, 
hb  character  is  further  intcn>reted  in  an  inter- 
esting way.  It  emphasizei  his  services  as 
prophet' reiormer  and  the  slave  nrls  at  his  side 
recall  the  scenes  when  he  sold  slaves  in  Plym- 
outh Church  at  auction  to  obtain  their  freedom 
and  aroused  national  protest  against  slavery. 
The  work  represents  him  at  the  height  of  a 
splendid  maturity,  possessing  both  the  vigor  of 
youth  and  the  dignity  of  middle  age. 

Nor  should  the  sculpture  signalizing  tha 
■ervices  of  the  man  who  fought  so  forcefully 
with  hit  pen  for  the  cause  of  the  Unioii,  Horace 
Greeley,  be  forgotten.  A  seated  figure  in 
bronze  was  long  in  front  of  the  office  of  hil 
newspaper,  the  New  York  Tribifnt,  and  was 
recently  removed  a  short  distance  away,  while 
at  Chappaqna,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  a  farm,  a 
fine  standing  figure  by  Partridge  was  not  long 
since  dedicated  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Greeley  Memorial  Association. 

The  Spanish  War  gave  us  the  Dewey  Arch 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  with  its  emblem- 
atic sculpture  by  many  of  the  leading  men  in 
that  branch  of  art  in  the  United  States,  and 
though  h  was  but  a  temporary  achievement,  it 

Cinted  the  way  to  others  more  permanent, 
ter  French  and  Andrew  O'Connor  collabo- 
rated in  the  strong  figure  at  Indianapolb  of 
General  Lawton,  who  fell  in  the  Philippines. 

After  the  assassination  and  death  of  Fred- 
dent  McKinley  at  tlie  Pan-American  Exposition 
in  1901  the  nation  was  moved  as  by  one  im- 
pulse to  do  honor  to  his  memory  through  some 
of  the  forms  of  art.  There  resulted  the  noble 
UcKinley  Monument  at  Buffalo,  with  its  lions 
}w  A.  Pnimister  Proctor  at  the  four  corneTs, 
the  imposing  mausoleum  at  Canton,  Ohio,  with 
its  statue  and  accessory  sculpture  by  Niehaus, 
the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Memonat  by  H.  A.  Uac- 
NaL  that  m  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia, 
t^  C,  A.  Lopez  and  Isidore  Konti^  and  many 
others,  while  at  Niles,  Ohio,  the  birthplace  of 
McKinley,  Aere  lus  just  been  erected  (1917) 
a  most  unique  patriotic  shrine  and  museum, 
wherein  McKinley  relics  mOT  find  a  safe 
and  available  place  of  cnstocb'  in  an  archi- 
tectttral  and  tculptural  settii^  noble  in  concep- 
don  and  appropriate  in  details  of  execution. 
The  architects  of  the  memorial  are  McKiro, 
Mead  and  White  and  tbe  sculptor  J.  Massey 
Rhint^  New  Yorit  The  hmldmg  itself  is  of 
Georgia  marble  and  in  the  centre  is  a  court  of 
honor  supported  by  28  monolothic  columns.    la 


front  of  this  court  is  a  statute  of  the  dead 
President,  and  the  colonnade  contains  busts  of 
membera  of  his  cabinet  and  others  associated 
with  his  administration,  while  in  the  relic 
rooms,  library  uid  auditorium  are  works  of  art 
forming  tributes  to  the  heroism  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  Civil  and  Spanish- American 
wars.  It  is  described  as  *iiot  simply  a  mono- 
ment,  not  simply  a  memorial  building,  but  both 
and  more.* 

Memorial  buildings  bearing  the  name  of 
Lincoln  are  now  in  progress  of  creation  or 
have  recently  been  dedicated,  and  the  sculpture 
in  which  his  features  are  preserved  is  plentiful 
throughout  the  land,  the  works  by  Saint  Gan- 
dens,  Gution  Borglum,  Niehaus  and  MacNeil 
being  of  special  merit ;  and  that  by  George  Grey 
Barnard,  having  been  a  sulriect  recently  of 
much  controversy,  both  hi^ly  praised  and 
severely  criticized. 

In  recent  years  Ae  most  important  work  of 
an  historical  nature,  whether  in  painting  or 
sculpture,  baa  been  done  upon  commission  in 
the  decoration  of  public  buildings  like  some  of 
those  mentioned.  Thus,  inst^d  of  isolated 
works  there  result  mural  paintings  in  logical 
series,  in  panels  or  other  architectural  features 
of  tbe  edifice,  or  reUefs  and  tablets  or  sculpture 
in  the  round,  all  having  an  artistic  and  histori- 
cal relation,  often  portraying  et^sodes  in  the 
development  of  nation  or  commonwealth,  like 
Ae  work  of  Miss  Violet  Oakley  and  George 
Grey  Barnard  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  cap- 
itoL  Often  it  is  difficult  to  draw  Hnes  between 
work  that  ii  mainljr  decorative  and  that  w&kh 
ia  primarily  historical.  In  goieral  historical 
art  has  a  cfecorative  motive.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  exposition  sculpture,  of 
which  much  that  was  woitlq'  of  preservation 
has  been  done.  This  applies  to  such  achieve- 
ments as  Soton  Bor^tmi's  picturesque  figure 
of  'The  American  Pioneer"  for  oie  recent 
Panama-Padfic  Exposition  at  San  Francisco; 
to  Cyrus  £.  Daliin  s  splendid  Indian  types  in 
sculpture,  some  originally  executed  for  ex[Kisi- 
tion  adornment;  to  Albert  Weinert's  *Primi- 
tive  Man*  and  MacNeil's  'Adventurous  Bow- 
mBii,»  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  and 
works  there  by  Calder  and  Altken,  and  otheri. 
At  several  of  the  expositions  notable  attenti<« 
has  been  given  In  the  decorative  sculpture  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  American  Indian  and  such 
work  has  mncb  historical  value.  H.  K.  Busb- 
Brown's  superb  model  of  the  'Buffalo  Hunt," 
representing  an  Indian  on  horseback  attacking 
a  buffalo,  was  accorded  tbe  place  -of  honor  m 
the  Jamestown  Exposition.  Ddlin,  whose  fame 
rests  largely  on  his  deinctian  of  Indian  sub- 
jects, has  contributed  ntuch  work  of  the  kind 
to  expositions  and  this  has  resulted  in  com- 
missions for  permanent  ^oups  like  his  'The 
Apoeal  to  Ae  Great  Spirit*  in  Boston,  and 
■The  S«nal  of  Peace,*  Chicago.  Edwin  Wil* 
lard  E>^iir^  is  also  a  valuable  contributor  to 
such  records  of  the  Red  Man,  and  thou^'lus 
art  has  been  applied  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
painting,  it  includes  some  interesting  Indian 
sculpture.  Some  of  tbe  most  striking  of  Mac- 
Neil  s  early  successes  were  his  "The  Sun  Vow,* 
■The  Last  Act  of  the  Moqui  Snake  Dance* 
and  'Welcoming  the  White  Han,>  a  group  for 
die  d^  park  of  Tottland,  Ore.,  commemoratinR 
the  arrival  of  the  white  men  of  Ae  Lewis  and 
CtariE  expedition  on  die  shoru  of  liie  Piafic 
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There  arc  Indian  fignret  alto  in  Ur.  MacNdl's 
reliefs  for  the  Marquette  BuildinR,  Chicago, 
showing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  oero-pdest. 
Father  Marquette.  Frederic  Reminnon's  cow- 
boy types  are  graphic  portrayals  of  a  pictur- 
esque period  iTow  vanishing.  like  that  of  the 
Indian,  one  of  them  being  his  'Cow  Boy*  in 
Philadelphia,  while  cowboys,  Indians  and  pio- 
neers have  been  the  themes  inspiring  Solon 
Borglum's  most  original  work,  work  that  is 
typically  American.  In  all  such  art  there  is 
historical  as  well  as  decorative  motive  and  die 
influence  that  flows  from  it  is  educational  and 
patriotic,  even  thou^  it  is  imparted  withotit  the 
conscious  effort  of  the  beholder  and  the  artis- 
tic emotion  seems  to  be  the  predominating  one. 
See  Sculpture  m  the  UNrrro  States. 

Edwakd  Hale  Brush. 
AMERICAN      SHIPBUILDIHO.       See 

ShIPBOTLDIWG,  AlfBBJCAN. 

AUXRICAN   SILKWORM.     See    Silk> 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSO- 
CIATION. Sec  SocuL  Science  Association, 
American. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  EH- 
GINEBRS,  an  a»ociatic«i  organixed  5  Nov. 


men  of  practical  science,  die  advancement  ., 
engineering  in  its  several  branches,  and  ot 
architecture,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central 
point  of  reference  and  union  for  its  members. 
Among  the  means  to  be  employed  for  attainins 
these  ends  are  periodical  meetings  for  the 
leading  of  professional  papers  and  the  discnt- 
sion  of  scientific  subjects,  the  foundation  of  a 
Ubrary,  the  collection  of  maps,  drawings  and 
models,  and  the  publication  of  such  pfirts  of 
the  proceedintn  as  may  be   deemed  expedient 

llie  early  life  of  the  society  was  a  strugfdc 
for  existence  and  it  wms  not  until  1367  that  tbe 
organization  bad  a  permanent  headquarters  and 
b^n  its  work  in  earnest  The  first  publicatioB 
was  the  address  of  President  James  P.  Kirk- 
wood,  delivered  4  Dec.  1867.  and  printed  in 
Vol.  I  of  'Transactions'  bearing  date  of  1872. 
The  first  annual  convention  was  held  in  New 
York  16  June  1869,  55  members  being  present 
The  second  and  third  conventions  were  also 
held  in  New  York,  but  the  fourth  was  held  in 
Chicago  and  the  annual  conventions  are  now 
held  at  widely  separated  points.  In  1869  the 
member^p  of  the  society  was  160;  the  mem* 
bership  in  1916  was  about  8,000.  The  society  has 
a  splendid  library  of  over  85,000  volumes, 
thoroughly  classified  and  indexed  and  which  is 
kept  up  to  date  by  new  additions.  A  monthly 
poblication  of  Proceedings  is  issued  in  wfakh 
are  printed  the  professional  pa^s  in  advance 
of  their  preientation  at  the  semi-monthly  meet- 
inos.  These  papers  with  all  die  discussion  to 
v£ch  they  give  rise,  are  subsequently  printed 
in  'Transactions,'  two  and  sometimes  three 
volumes  of  which  are  issued  annually.  The 
society  owns  its  house  at  220  West  57th  Street 
and  lus  no  debt 

Tbe  oi^mzadon  is  in  no  sense  a  local  one; 
and  it  has  15  local  associations  of  its  members, 
located  in  the  larger  cities  of  tbe  United  States. 
Its  membership  is  made  up  of  practitioners  en- 


gaged in  all  branches  of  civil  engineering,  tjie 
broadest  interpretation  of  that  term  bein^  used. 
From  the  beginning,  admission  to  its  pnvileges 
has  been  dependent  solely  upon  professional 
experience  and  personal  character. 

That  the  society  is  beneficial  to  the  profes- 
sion is  evidenced  by  the  eagerness  with  whidh 
membership  in  it  is  sought.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  apparent,  inasmuch  as  among  its  objects 
are  to  assist  the  young  engineer  professionally 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  career,  an^ 
when  he  has  proved  himself  worthy,  to  stamp 
him  as  one  qualified  to  direct  "the  great  sources 
of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  ana  convenience 
of  man.*  That  its  influence  \s  fai^reaching  is 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  it  has  members  in  51 
of  the  54  subdivisions  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  46  foreign  countries.  This  foreign 
membership  constitutes  9^  per  cent  of  fie 
total  list 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS,  a  professional  organi- 
zation composed  of  engineers  practising  priiv- 


and  the  processes  of  manufacture  by  mechani- 
cal processes.  It  is  one  of  four  organizadons 
of  engineers,  national  in  its  character  and  with 
a  considerable  foreign  membership  also,  which 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  the  reading  aiid  dis- 
cusuon  and  publication  of  papers  on  engineer- 
ing subjects  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
profession  of  engineering  in  any  direction 
within  its  scope; 

The  society  was  formed  in  1880  by  a  group 
of  persons  in  and  near  New  York  city,  who 
recognized  that  the  existing  societies  of  mtniiig 
and  civil  enmneers  did  not  naturally  and  in- 
stinctively offer  a  scope  for  the  developii« 
strength  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the 
Unit«d  States.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  in 
New  York  cit^  in  the  antonm  of  ISSft  Since 
that  two  meetings'  have  been  held  each  yeari 
the  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  other  meetings  in  various  cities  of  the 
Union;  meetings  have  fallen  in  Boston,  Provi- 
denccv  Philadelphia,  Altoona,  Bnffalcv  Pitts* 
bur^  Oeveland,  wnneapolis,  New  Orleans 
Indianapolis,  Nadivllle,  Richmond,  Saint  Louis; 
Chicago,  Washington  and  San  Frandsco.  Theaa 
meetings  last  three  or  four  days  and  are  al* 
wa};s  made  the  occasion  of  visits  to  importaxt 
engineering  enterprises  in  the  city  which  is  en- 
tertainmg  the  society.  Usually  from  IS  to  20 
papers  are  read  and  discussed  at  each  of  these 
meetings  and  the  papers  with  their  discussions 
are  issued  to  all  members  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  volume,  averagine  a  thousand  pai^s  and 
coiHously  illustrated.  These  volumes  which  are 
designated  'Transactions'  are  an  accumulation 
of  most  valuable  professional  literature,  results 
of  tests  and  experiments,  researches  into  new 
fields  and  are  filled  with  recorded  data  of 
observation.  The  society  was  incorporated  ai 
a  national  organization  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State  in  1881  and  has  maintained  its  ex- 
ecutive offices  in  New  York  city.  For  seven 
or  c^;fat  jrears  its  headquarters  were  in  ofice 
buildings  in  the  business  district,  but  in  1889 
the  movement  was  started  of  havmg  its  tibrary 
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son  AventM  ocsr  27th  Street.  The  success  of 
the  evenii^  opemng  of  its  library  warranted 
the  step  which  was  taken  in  1890  of  purchasing 
the  property  which  had  been  altered  by  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  for  this  purpose 
and  which  included  not  only  a  library  space 
and  equioinent,  but  a  convenient  auditorium  of 
small  size  for  the  holding  of  meetings.  The 
society  later  became  a  participant  in  the  pro- 
vision of  a  wealthy  engineer  and  donor  whereby 
three  of  these  national^  societies  are  accom- 
modated in  a  special  huildirtg  desired  specifi- 
cally for  the  needs  of  organizations  of  this 
class  at  29  West  39th  Street. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  an  annual 
volume  the  society  issues  a  monthly  periodical 
called  The  Journal  of  the  society,  which  con- 
tains current  professional  literature  of  a  hi^ 
order  and  full  abstracts  of  similar  matenal 
from  foreign  societies  and  journals.  It  also  con- 
ducts a  free  public  reference  library  of  ensi' 
necring.  This  library  is  particularly  rich  in  uie 
current  contributions  to  other  scientific  and  en* 

E'neering  societies  both  in  English  and  in  other 
nguaaes  and  in  periodical  literature  published 
through  the  journals  of  technical  joumaHsm, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  This  class  of  litera- 
ture is  of  special  significance  in  lines  in  which 
progress  is  as  rapid  as  in  the  industrial  depart' 
ments  of  engineering.  The  library  contains 
(1917)  over  60,000  books  and  10,000  pamphlets. 
It  has  also  a  valuable  collection  by  bequest  of 
antiquities  in  engineering  and  scientific  matters, 
and  obtains  by  exchange  the  scientific  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States  government  and 
corresponds  with  the  Important  technical  soci- 
eties of  Europe  and  the  continent.  The  coxy 
auditoritnn  and  the  library  exhibit  much  ma- 
terial in  portraits,  busts  and  memorials  of  en- 
Keering  achievement  It  is  specially  rich  in 
.wings  and  other  documents  belonging  to 
the  work  and  history  of  Robert  Fulton  and 
earh  steam  navigation. 

The  society  has  also  discharged  a  valuable 
function  by  the  service  of  professional  commit- 
tees on  special  subjects.  These  professional 
committees  have  mainly  been  concerned  with 
the  work  of  formulating  the  best  procedure  in 
various  lines,  with  a  view  of  having  such  pro- 
cedure a  species  of  standard  whereby  unifonn' 
ity  might  be  secured.  Committees  of  the 
Bodety  have  reported  on  uniform  mediods  for 
conducting  tests  of  boilers,  on  uniform  meth- 
ods of  conducting  tests  of  engines,  on  uniform 
standards  in  structural  material,  and  have  prose- 
cuted research  on  the  fire-resisting  properties 
of  material,  advisable  methods  for  conducting 
tests  of  strength,  and  similar  problems.  These 
r^>orts  are  made  by  the  best  experts  connected 
with  the  society,  and  while  the  society  officially 
never  adopts  their  recommendation  by  l^s- 
htive  action,  these  recommendations  carry  great 
weif^t  by  reason  of  the  sources  from  which 
they  come.  The  society  is  governed  by  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  president,  six  vice-presidents, 
nine  managers,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
A  recent  achievement  in  this  field  has  been  a 
code  of  accepted  practice  in  design  and  opera- 
tion of  steam-boilers ;  and  another  has  been  a 
standardization  of  proportions  of  flanges  for 
joints  in  pipe.  It  has  been  active  in  the  move- 
ment to  conserve  the  natural  indnstrial  re- 
sources of  the  coiutry. 
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See  State  Gov^mmznt,  Amkbican. 

AMERICAN  STREET  RAILWAYS. 
The  idea  of  the  street  railway  grew  out  of  the 
steam  railroad  agitation  when  .the  first  steam 
railroad  was  built  in  the  United  States  in  1829. 
This  idea  rapidly  materialized  and  the  first 
street  railway  was  bi^t  in  New  Yoik  city  in 
1SS2,  the  tracks  being  laid  on  the  Bowery  and 
Fourth  Avenue  from  Prince  Street  to  Harlem, 
the  rail  consistingof  strips  of  flat-iron  laid  on 
granite  blocks.  This  railway  was  put  into 
operation  in  June  1833,  the  first  cars  running 
from  Prince  Street  to  Murray  Hilt.  The  cars 
resembled  the  stage  coach  then  in  use  and  were 
mounted  on  flanged  wheels.  This  road  being 
a  financial  failure,  it  was  not  until  1836  that 
the  next  street  railway  was  built  in  Boston. 
After  this  time  street  railways  were  built  in 
all  large  American  cities  and  between  I860  and 
1880  ttie  horse  railway  had  become  an  estab- 
lished institution.  As  cities  grew  and  dis- 
tances within  their  Utnits  became  longer  there 
was  created  a  need  of  a  motive  power  to  propel 
the  cars  faster  than  horses  could  draw  them. 
In  some  cases  steam  locomotives  were  used  in 
the  suburbs  of  large  cities,  but  this  was  con- 
sidered objectionabTe  on  account  of  the  noise, 
dirt  and  luuiger. 

Numerous  systems  of  propulsion  were  pro- 
posed and  larice  expenditures  were  made  in 
tests  and  trials.  The  first  practicable  method 
found  was  that  of  drawing  die  cars  by  an  end- 
less wire  cable  and  this  method  was  first  used 
in  San  Francisco  in  1873  with  mutih  satisfac- 
tion where  it  was  well  suited  for  roads  with 
beavy  traffic  and  steep  grades.  This  system 
ym  used  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  during 
the  next  15  years,  but  as  the  cost  was  over 
flOO,000  a  nule,  only  the  largest  dtiei  could 
make  it  profitable.  It  was  soon  conceded, 
however,  that  the  cable  system  was  not  the 
ideal  one  for  moving  cars  as  there  were  certain 
mechanical  difficulties  in  its  operation  which 
were  extremely  burdensome,  and  experiment* 
were  continued  with  other  systems  between 
1880  and  1890,  mainly  with  electric  motors. 
The  names  of  Edison,  Held  and  Thomson  are 
identified  with  this  work.  The  first  electric 
hue  in  die  United  States  was  an  exhibit  run 
by  Van  Depoele  at  the  Giicago  Industrial  Ex- 
position in  1882^^.  In  18B4  Henry  in  Kansas 
Cit^,  Uo.,  and  Bentleyand  Knight  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  constructed  and  operated  electric  lines. 
The  first  street  railway  to  be  entirely  equipped 
with  electric  cars  and  successfully  and  con- 
tinuously operated  was  a  road  12  miles  long 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  built  in  1888  by  Frank  I. 
Sprague,  called  the  'father*  of  the  electric 
street  railway.  As  soon  as  this  road  dcmon- 
atrated  that  the  electric  motor  could  propel 
street  cars  reliably  and  economically,  horx 
roads  all  over  the  United  States  were  changed 
to  electric  roads,  and  many  new  roads  and 
extensions  were  built  into  the  suburbs  of  tbe 
great  dttes. 

The  electric  railway,  a  distinctly  American 
institution,  was  soon  introduced  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  United  States  in  1912  there  were 
AljObS  miles  of  electric  rwlway  track,  covering 
an  investment  of  $4,596,563,292,  employing 
282,461  persons  and  daily  transporting  aboat 
33,250.000  people.     Besides  the  76^162  can  de- 
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TOted  to  the  transpoTUtion  of  passengers,  there 
were  7,794  express  and  freirfit  cars,  mail  cars, 
parlor  cars,  and  even  funeral  cars  on  the  street 
rsilwaj^s  of  American  dties.  Interurban  elec' 
trie  railways  have  been  built  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  large  cities  and  between  towns  on  a 
large  scale  and  there  are  now  very  few  towns 
of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  wnich  are  not 
connected  with  thar  nei^bcrs  by  means  of  an 
electric  railway.  The  total  car  milease  in  1912 
was  1,921,620,074,  operated  by  3,665,051  horse- 
power  of  which  471,307  horse-power  was  pro- 
duced by  water-power  and  the  remainder  most- 
ly tv  steam.  Ot  the  total  track  mileage,  38,958 
miles  were  operated  by  overhead  trolley;  1,395 
miles  by  third  rail;  352  miles  (in  New  York 
city  and  Washington)  hy  conduit  trolley;  65 
miles  by  storage  battery;  76  miles  by  steam; 
58  miles  by  horses;  and  56  miles  bv -cable.  Of 
the  whole  mileage,  40,532  were  on  the  surface; 
420  miles  were  elevated;  and  113  miles  were  In 
subway  and  tunnel.  The  gross  income  for  the 
years  1912  was  $585^930,517;  the  operating  ex- 
penses were  (332,896,346;  and  the  net  income 
was  $61,910,753. 

In  1915  approximately  1,044  miles  were  add- 
ed to  the  electric- railway  mileage  of  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  946  in  1914. 
Of  the  total  added  in  1915.  S95  miles  repre- 
sented new  electric- railway  track  built,  and  448 
miles  electrified  steam  mileage.  According  to 
the  Electric  Railway  fovmal  the  total  electric- 
railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  in  1916 
was  approximately  46,454  miles ;  and  the  elec- 
tric-railway com^nies  operated  99.405  cars  and 
locomotives.  There  were  1,027  companies 
operating  the  total  mileage  of  46,454,  with 
98,893  ears  and  512  electric  locomotives.  Com- 
plete data  of  electric-railway  earnings  are  not 
currently  available,  the  latest  detailed  and  com- 
plete statistics  being  those  of  1912  as  furnished 

Many  problems  in  electricity  have  arisen 
in  the  development  of  the  street  railway,  the 
latest  of  whidi  is  the  question  of  the  alternat- 
ing currerit  It  is  rcadilv  seen  that  an  alter- 
nating current  system  ot  electric  traction  which 
would  permit  the  use  of  a  high  transmission 
line  potential  and  avoid  the  transformation  to 
direct  current  by  means  of  the  rotary  converter 
would  give  an  impetus  to  the  electrical  solution 
of  transportation  problems  greater  even  than 
that  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
rotary  converter.  The  direct  current,  because 
of  its  limitation  as  to  voltage,  is  inadequate 
as  a  system  for  the  distributing  of  power  over 
a  wide  area.  The  ahemadng  current  system, 
permitting  a  change  of  potential  by  means  of 
the  simple  and  eHicieni  static  transformer,  has 
alreadjr  successfully  met  die  requirements  of 
transmission  and  distribution  of  electric  power. 
The  necessitv  of  using  direct  current  for  the 
operation  ot  cars  has,  however,  greatly  re- 
stricted its  application  to  general  railwa)[  serv- 
ice, involving,  as  it  doet  the  introduction  of 
the  rotary  converter  wita  its  auxiliary  appa- 
ratus, increasing  the  cost  both  of  installation 
and  operation  and  reducing  the  commercial 
efficiency  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  However, 
the  direct  current  was  in  use  in  1916  on  nearly 
all  diy  lines  and  on  a  large  proportion  of  the 
interurban  lines.  The  city  hnes  are  operated 
at  500  or  600  volts  and  the  suburban  lines  at 
from  1,200  to  1,500  volts.     It  is  claimed   for 


the  alternating  current  system  that  it  saves 
20  per  cent  in  power  reqmred.  The  cars,  hoW' 
ever,  are  more  expensive  and  this  tends  to  off- 
set the  cheaper  equipment  required  in  alter- 
nating sub-stations. 

Catenary  line  construction  is  intended  for 
high  tension  trolley  roads,  operated  at  poten- 
tials up  to  6,000  volts  or  more.  It  is  especially 
designed  for  use  in  conjunction  with  single 
j^se  alternating  current  railway  equipment 
ar»d  marks  one  step  further  in  the  movement 
to  secure  a  greater  d^ree  of  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  electric  trolley 
lines.  The  employment  of  high  tension  cur- 
rents for  traction  purposes  necessitates  the  use 
of  an  improved  trolley  e^iuipment  possessing 
an  efficiency  and  a  reliability  of  a  high  order. 
The  speed  attained  upon  interurban  lines 
makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  service 
with  a  trolley  wire  which  dips  between  sup- 
ports and  sags  and  sways  with  every  impulse. 
Increased  precautions  against  accidents  and 
faulty  construction  are  also  necessary  because 
of  the  increased  liability  of  damage  from  aqy 
diversion  of  the  line  current  from  its  proper 
channel.  Study  of  the  traf&c  reports  of  many 
roads  has  ^own  that  the  passenger  traffic  to 
be  expected  on  street  railways  in  the  United 
States  ranges  from  70  rides  (fares)  per  capita 
per  year  in  cities  of  15,000  population,  t     "'" 


;  intermediate  figure 


:  126  far 


tares  to  each  of  100,000  iKipulation;  180  fares 
to  each  of  200,000  population;  210  fares  to  each 
of  300.000  population;  220  to  each  of  500,000 
population. 

,  In  late  years  there  has  been  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  for  a  controlling  system  ap- 
plicable to  trains  of  motor  cars  as  well  as  to 
cars  operated  singly.  This  demand  has  been 
met  by  the  development  of  the  unft  switch 
system  of  multiple  control,  which  consists  of 
a  skillful  combination  of  electro- magnetic  and 
pneumatic  devices,  each  applied  to  those  oper- 
ations in  which  experience  has  shown  it  to  be 
most  effective.  The  construction  is  noticeable 
for  the  liberal  design  of  its  working  parts  and 
contacts  and  the  great  margin  of  power  avail- 
able for  their  operation;  while  the  general  de- 
siKn  and  simplicity  of  operation  insures  ^reat 
reliability  of  service  and  low  cost  of  mainte- 
nance.    See  Street  Railways. 

ided  discussion   of   technical  and 


sus  Bulletin  124;  Austin's  'Single  Phase  Elec- 
tric   Railways'     (191S) ;    Harding's     'Electric 


Traction'  (1905). 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COM- 
PANY, The,  an  organiMation  wfakfa,  since 
1900,  holds  a  dominant  position  in  the  sugac 
industry.  It  was  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Havemcyer  and  other  interests  into  one 
lup.  It  operates  five  large  refineries  in  the 
ited    States,    at    Chalmette,  La.,  Brooklyn, 


group. 
United 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  first  three  of  these  arc 
the  largest  plants  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
The  real  estate  and  plants,  including  refineries, 
warehouses,  cooperage,  railroads,  tank  cars, 
wharves  and  stables,  with  thdr  machinery  a 
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equipment  and  timber  and  other  lands  owned 
in  fee  or  through  ownership  of  the  entire  Lap- 
ital  stock  of  constituent  companies,  are  valued 
at  $47,246,442.  The  total  assets  of  the  compaiqr 
on  31  Dec.  1916  aggfegated  $129,979,775;  the 
capital  stock  on  the  same  date  consisted  of 
$45,000,000  preferred  and  $45,000,000  common, 
tn  1916  the  profit  from  its  operations  totalled 
$9,756,379,  the  interest  on  loans  and  deposits 
$792.99a  the  iDcome  from  investments  reached 
$2,905,737,  and  the  total  dividends  declared 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $6,299,972. 


AMERICAN  SUNDAY  -  SCHOOL 
UNION,  a  reli^ous  association  having  for  its 
object  the  organization  and  support  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  needy  neighborhoods,  or  those  where 
religious  sentiment  is  too  divided  to  sustain 
denominational  ones:  the  publication  and  cir- 
culation of  moral  and  religious  publications  and 
the  dissemination  of  useful  information.  It 
is  not  a  union  of  churches  but  of  Christians  of 
various  denominations,  requiring  no  common 
creed  but  a  belief  in  the  essential  truths  of 
Christianity  held  in  common  by  all  evangelical 
denominations  and  a  desire  to  save  souls  and 
'teach  the  truths  that  Christ  taught  as  plainly 
as  He  taught  them.*  The  members  of  the 
society  may  be  either  clergymen  or  laymen, 
every  citizen  of  the  Uniteo  States  who  con- 
tributes $3  annually  and  is  approved  by 
the  board  being  eligible,  but  its  affairs  are 
directed  by  a  board  of  officers  and  36  man- 
gers, all  of  whom  must  be  laymen.  The 
managers  are  elected  by  the  members  and  the 
former  annually  elect  the  officers.  There  are 
also  four  standing  committees  appointed  by  the 
board,  namely,  publication,  missions,  finance 
and  executive.  During  90  years  of  work  it  has 
had  for  presidents, — Alexander  Henty,  John 
McLean,  John  A.  Brown,  Robert  L.  Kennedy, 
William  Strong  and  Morris  K,  Tesup  and  the 
present  president,  Martin  L.  FinciceL  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  first 
came  into  being.  Its  germ  was  the  First'Day 
Society,  founded  in  1791,  whose  managers  peti- 
tioned for  free  schools  in  Pennsylvania ;  this 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday 
and  Adult  School  Union  in  1S17  which  later 
united  with  similar  societies  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  present  title  in  1824.  The  second 
year  of  its  existence  the  Union  printed  an  aver- 
age of  90,000  pages  per  day  besides  periodicals 
and  over  600,000  Scripture  tickets;  since  then 
its  progress  in  every  field  of  endeavor  baa 
been  very  rapid  It  introduced,  the  first 
selected  uniform  lesions  —  for  which  graded 
instruction  was  later  provided  —  and  the  sys- 
tem known  as  'Union  Questions.*  It  trained 
innumerable  teachers  and  maintained  mis- 
sionaries to  organize  schools  throughout  the 
West  snd  South,  particuIaTly  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  later  in  foreign  lands.  To  supply 
Kterature  to  these  schools  which  becune  the 
nuclei  of  thousands  of  churches,  it  created  the 
first  juvenile  literature  of  a  moral  and  religiou) 
type;  stimulating  the  use  of  music  in  Sunday 
sCDools;  organized  a  $12,000  American  Mission- 
ary camgiign ;  founded  the  first  weekly  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Journal ;  proposed  the  first 
National  Sunday  School  Convention  in  Amer- 
ica; issued  the  first  $10  libraries  of  100 
volumes  for  Sunday  schools  and  distributed 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  literature  including 


schools,  having  169.016  teachers  and  1,503,- 
975  pupils  besides  reorganizing  or  reviving 
9,000  odier  schools.  Its  missionaries  have  in- 
creased forty-fold.  By  1897  all  debts  had  been 
paid  and  the  socitty  placed  on  a  firm  financial 
basis.  Its  income-bearing  funds  and  property 
now  amount  to  about  $2,000,000.  It  expeniU 
^25,000  annually  in  roisnonary  work.  Publica- 
tions are  furnished  at  cost  but  several  thousand 
dollars  w4wdi  of  free  literature  b  annually 
distributed  in  homes,  hospitals^  reformatories, 
etc.  Consult  *  Encyclopedia  of  Sundaiy  Schools* 
(New  York  1915). 

AMERICAN  SYCAMORE.     See  Plane. 

AMERICAN  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 
See  Textile  Industby,  Amebicak. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY,  The. 
This  society  was  organized  in  New  York  city 
on  11  May  1825.  Us  work  is  interdenomina- 
tional and  international  in  scope,  and  is  com- 
mended by  all  evangelical  denominations. 
The  design  of  its  founders  was  to  estab- 
lish a  central  society  for  the  whole  Union, 
inviting  the  co-operation  of  Qiristians  of 
all  the  Protestant  churche^  and  of  other 
tract  associations  as  auxiliarteL  in  publishing 
and  circulating  whatever  would  best  diffuse 
a  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  and 
promote  the  interests  of  true  reli^on  and 
Mund  morality.  The  society  has  pubhsbed  the 
Gospel  message  in  178  lanmages,  dialects  and 
characters.  It  has  carried  on  an  important 
work  among  the  fore^-s))eaking  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  missionary  colporteurs 
are  distributing  Christian  literature  in  33  lan- 
guages among  the  immigrants,  and  making  a 
house-to-house  visitation  among  the  spiritually 
destitute,  both  in  the  cities  and  rural  districts, 
leaving  all  kinds  of  Christian  literature  in  the 
home.  During  the  past  75  years  the  sode^s 
colporteurs  have  made  18.612343  family  visits, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  have  distributed 
17,382,454  volumes.  The  total  number  of  titles 
of  distinct  publications,  aside  from  periodicals, 
that  have  been  issued  from  the  society's  home 
office  is  9,13&  The  grand  total  of  its  publica- 
tioDS,  including  tracts,  books  and  penodicals, 
issued  from  the  home  oHice  during  the  past 
91  years,  is  794,639.700  copies.  In  Spanish  and 
Portnguese  the  society  has  issued  14,748,588 
copies  of  volumes,  tracts  and  periodicals,  in- 
cluding 126,000  Spanish  hymnals.  For  Latin- 
America  14,748,5£8  copies  of  volumes,  tracts 
and  iieriodicals  have  been  issued,  amounting  in 
Talue  to  $633,545.  For  publishing  Christian 
hterature  in  foreign  lands  the  society  has  for- 


value  of  £61,177.96,  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  $860,634.35,  by  means  of  which  many  mil- 
lion copies  of  books  and  tracts  have  been  pub- 
lished at  mission  stations  abroad.  During  1915 
the  society  gave  away  Christian  literature  to 
the  value  of  $16,68499,  The  grand  total  value 
of  its  gratuitous  distribution  is  $2/^505.89, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  5,269,010.000  tract 
pi^ges.  Grants  of  its  publications  are  given  to 
missionaries,  army  and  navy  chaplains,  pastors 
and  CJtristian  workers  of  every  description. 
The  society  publishes  four  periodicals,  The 
AmericOH  Metttngtr,  an  ilhutrated  relipotis 
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mondily;  Tkt  Amerikaniicher  Botschaftrr,  a 
German  paper  for  the  home;  Apples  of  Gold, 
an  illustrated  weekly  for  the  Sunday  school, 
and  Mantanat  de  Ora,  an  illustrated  Spanish 
weeldy  for  the  Spanish- speaking  Sunday 
schools. 

AHERICAN  UNIVERSITY,  The-  A 
post-graduate  institution,  located  at  Washing- 
'  ton,  D.  C.,  incorporated  under  the  eOTenunent 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1891,  and  later 
wiA  enlarged  charter  from  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  founder  and  first  chancellor. 
Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst;  opened  in  1914 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson;  campus  of  93 
acres  at  intersection  of  Massachusetts  and  Ne- 
braska avenues.  Total  assets,  $3,000,000.  Li- 
brary of  25JXKi  volumes.  Awarded  its  first  fel- 
lowship in  191S  and  conferred  its  first  degreet 
in  1916.  Conducts  courses  leading  to  the  ntas- 
ter's  and  doctor's  degrees,  gives  fellowslnps 
for  research  at  other  institutions  and  presents 
university  extension  lectures  to  the  public. 

AHERICAN  WAR  COHHISSION  TO 
RUSSIA.  On  1  May  1917  it  was  announced 
that  Elthu  Root  had  been  appointed  bead  of 
the  war  commission  from  the  United  States  to 
Russia;  and  a  fortnight  later  the  commissian 
left  Washington,  carrying  greetings  to  the  new 
democratic  government  of  Russia  and  author- 
ized to  pledge  aid  from  the  United  States,  not 
only  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
Central  Powers,  but  also  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  Russia.  With  Mr.  Root  were:  John  R. 
Uott,  S.  Reading  Bertron,  Cyms  H,  McCoi^ 
■nick,  James  Duncan  and  Charles  Eldward  Rus- 
sell, envoys  extraordinary;  Maj.-Gen.  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  military 
representative  of  the  President ;  Rear-Admiral 
James  H.  Glennon,  naval  representative  of  the 
President;  Col.  R.  £.  L.  Michie,  aide  to  the  chief 
of  staff ;  Col.  William  V.  Judson,  military  at- 
tach6  to  the  diplomatic  mission;  Lieut.-Coi.  T. 
Bently  Mott,  military  aide  to  the  ambassador 
extraordinary ;  Surgeon  Holton  C,  Curl,  United 
States  Navy;  LteuL  Alva  D.  Bamhard,  United 
States  Navy,  aide  to  Admiral  Glennon^  James 
McKenna,  disbursing  officer  of  the  mission,  and 
a  number  of  clerks,  etc  The  commissioners 
traveled  overland  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
there  boarded  a  Cast  warship  for  the  voyage: 
On  13  June  the  commission  arrived  in  Petro- 
^rad,  where  it  was  greeted  by  a  large  delega- 
tion of  Russians  and  Americans,  The  American 
ambassador,  David  R.  Francis,  issued  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  aims  of  the  mission,  which 
have  been  given  above.  On  15  June  Mr.  Root; 
addressing  the  Council  of  Ministers,^  expressed 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  defend  and  preserve  democracy.  M.  Tere- 
schtenko,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  respond- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  council,  expressed  the  cor- 
dial attitude  of  the  Russian  government  toward 
the  United  States,  and  said  that  the  Russian 
people  considered  the  war  inevitable  and  would 
continue  to  do  their  part.  On  23  June,  in  Mos- 
cow, Mr.  Root  addressed  six  importani  orsani- 
zations ;  and  in  company  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister he  subsequently  visited  staff  headqnarters 
at  Mohilev,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  tbe 
commander-in-chief,  General  Bnisilofl,  Majoi- 
General  Scott  and  aides,  escorted  by  officers  of 
tbe  Russian  staff,  visited  Kiev  and  the  south- 
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western  front.  The  members  of  the  comsus- 
sion  in  general  received  favorable  impressions 
of  the  new  Russia;  their  elucidation  of  Ameri- 
can purposes  and  their  authoritative  promises 
of  co-operation  proved  to  be  of  great  service 
in  nullifying  the  effects  of  German  intrigue; 
and  their  (bplomatic  efforts  received  valuable 
support  from  the  activities  of  the  American 
Railroad  CcMiunission,  which  had  arrived  at 
Vladivostok  about  the  beginning  of  June,  to 
assure  and  to  provide  indispensable  aid  to  Rus- 
(13  in  the  construction   of   railways  and   the 

Sly  of  materials.  Preparations  to  fulfil 
engagements  on  a  vast  scale  were  already 
.  .  advanced  in  the  United  States,  when  the 
commission  made  its  report  and  its  ^peals  for 
putriic  aporoval  of  the  new  Russia  at  Washing* 
ton  and  New  York  in  Augtist.  The  commis- 
sion's leader  then  said;  *We  took  to  die  Rus- 
sians a  message  of  faith  and  democracy.    We 

AMERICAN  WATER-COLOR  SOCIE- 
TY.   See  Watm-Cou»  SoaCTv,  Akebican. 

AMERICAN  WHIGS.     See  Whigs. 

AHERICAN  WOOD-PRESERVERS' 
ASSOCIATION.  Organized  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Saint  Louis  in  October  1904.  Incorpo- 
rated in  Illinois  on  7  March  1911,  as  the  Wood- 
Preservers'  Association.  Title  changed  6  Mardi 
1912  to  the  American  Wood- Preservers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  objects  of  the  association  are  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  the  materials,  meth- 
ods and  principles  involved  in  the  economic 
design,  location,  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  wood-preserving  works ;  the 
standardization  of  specifications  for  wood  pre- 
.  servatives  and  for  their  introduction  into  the 
material  to  be  preserved  and  the  maintenance 
of  high  standards  of  business  ethics  in  the 
wood-preserving  industry-  The  association 
holds  meetings  annually  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  reports  of  the  experiences 
and  investigations  of  its  members  and  others, 
and  publishes  its  'Annual  Proceeding'  and  a 
quarterly  magazine,  Wood-Preserving.  The 
membership,  numbering  287  on  1  June  19 1& 
consists  of  corporate,  associate,  probate  and 
honorary  members.  The  revenue  is  obtained 
from  the  initiation  fees  and  dues  of  members, 
and  the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  Ihe'ex- 
ecutive  committee,  which  comprises  the  presi- 
dent, two  vice-presidents,  secretary-treasurer 
and  seven  other  members.  On  1  Jan.  1916 
there  were  102  plants  in  this  country  preserv- 
ing wood  with  creosote,  zinc  chloride  and  other 
chemicals  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it 
against  decay  and  thereby  aiding  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  forest  r 


AHERICUS,  Ga.,  town  and  county-seat  of 
Sumner  County,  on  the  Georma  &  A.  and  Cen- 
tral of  Ga.  railroads,  about  75  miles  southwest 
of  Macon.  It  was  seUled  in  1832,  and  is  gov- 
erned under  a  charter  granted  in  1889.  There 
is  a  majror  and  council  of  six.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness centre  for  a  large  cane  and  cotton  re^on 
and  has  also  several  manufacturing  industries. 
Pop.  (1910)  8.063. 
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AMERIND,  a  word  suf^ested  by  Mai.  J. 
W.  Powell  to  describe  the  American  IntUaus 
as  distinguished  from  other  Indians. 

AHERLING.  a'mer-llng,  Friedrich,  Aus- 
trian painter:  b.  Vienna  1603;  d.  there  in  1887. 
He  studied  painting  in  Vienna,  and  also  in  Lon- 
don, Paris  and  Municli,  and  spent  some  year^ 
in  Italy.  Upon  his  return  to  Austria  he  was 
selected  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Franz  I,  and  from  that  time  ranked  as  the 
most  prominent  portrait  painter  of  that  coun- 
try. His  portraits  number  about  1,000,  and  are 
distinguished  by  brilliant  coloring,  but  some- 
times fail  of  definiteness  of  characteriza- 
tion. Consult  Bodenstein,  'Hunderi  Jahre 
Kunstgeschichte  Wicns'  (1888);  and  FrankI, 
'Life'  (1889). 

AMERSFOORT,  a'min-fSrt,  Holland, 
town  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  12  miles 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Utrecht.  By  flie  Eem, 
on  which  it  stands,  Lt  has  a  navigable  communi- 
cation with  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  manufactures 
woolen  goods,  tobacco,  glass  and  silk-yaro, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  grain.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  Saint  Mary,  built  in 
the  14th  century,  has  a  Gothic  tower  308  feet 
high,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  a  college  of  the  Jansenists  in 
the  city,  it  being  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  this 
sect,  which  does  not  now  exist  outside  of  Hol- 
land. The  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  Jan 
von  Oldenbameveldt,  commonly  called  Bame- 
veldt,  was  bom  here.    Pop.  24,000. 

AHBRY,  Leopold  ChulH  Uanifce  8ten< 
aett,  English  journalist  and  politician ;  b.  Go- 
rakhporc  India,  22  Nov.  18?3.  Educated  at  Har- 
row and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he  secured 
several  "Firsts*  and  the  Ousley  scholarship  in 
Turkish,  as  well  as  a  fdlowship  for  history  at 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  In  1896-97  he  was 
private  secretaiy  to  Mr.  Leonard  (now  Lord) 
Courtney,  and  in  the  latter  year  set  out  on  an 
extensive  tour  through  southeastern  Europe, 
contributing  articles  to  English  newspapers, 
which  led  to  his  joining-  the  editorial  staff  of 
Thi  Times  in  1899.  He  was  sent  to  south  Af- 
rica shortlv  before  the  Boer  war  broke  out, 
met  President  Kruger  and  the  Boer  leaders, 
and  actually  received  permission  from  (general 
Joubert  to  accompany  the  Boer  army.  Mr, 
Amery  spent  the  first  week  of  the  war  in  the 
Boer  camp  at  Sand  spruit,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  life  was  not  safe.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Cape  Town  and  organized  the  staff 
of  war  correspondents  of  The  Timej  —  some  20 
men  attachea  to  the  various  British  columns. 
On  his  return  he  underiook  the  editorship  of 
The  Times'  'History  of  the  War  in  South  Af- 
rica' (7  vols.,  London  19(X)-09),  meanwhile 
writing  regularly  on  military,  economic  and  im- 
perial questions  in  the  columns  of  that  paper. 
His  book,  'The  Problem  of  the  Army'  (1903) 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  subsequent  re- 
organiiation  of  the  War  Office.  He  became  a 
barrister  in  1902,  but  never  practised.  In  1903 
he  followed  Chamberlain  in  the  great  tariff  re- 
form struggle,  in  which  he  opposed  Britain's 
Free  Trade  policy  in  the  press  and  on  the  plat- 
form,   his    'Fundamental    Fallacies    of    Free 


Trade'  (1906)  being  retarded  as  one  of  the 
best  contributions  to  the  controversy.  After 
four  unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment—in 1906,  1908,  January  1910  and  Decem- 
ber 1910  —  he  was  returned  unopposed  for 
South  Birmin^m  as  a  Unionist  in  1911. 
Though  short  of  stature  and  slim  in  build,  he 
delights  in  neck-breaking  adventures,  having 
climbed  in  the  Alps,  the  Balkans,  the  Rockies 
and  the  Drakensberg  Mountains.  He  traversed 
the  Fraser  River  for  300  miles  in  a  boat  (1909) 
and  in  1910  accompanied  the  late  Lord  Grey, 
then  governor-general  of  Canada,  on  a  400 
miles'  canoe  expedition.  Shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  European  War  Amery  received  a 
commission  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  at- 
tached to  the  stall  in  France  as  interpreter.  In 
1915  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
fialkanSj  appointed  general-staff  ofBcer  in  1916 
and  assistant  secretary  to  the  War  Cabinet  in 
1917._  Mrs.  Amery  is  a  Canadian  lady,  ^ster 
of  Lient.-Col.  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  Member 
of  Parliament. 

AMES,  Adalbert,  American  soldier:  U 
Rockland,  Me.,  31  Oct  1835.  Graduating  at 
West  Pomt  in  1861  he  was  assigned  to  the  ar- 
tillery and  served  through  the  Civil  War  widl 
distinction;  was  wounded  at  Bull  Run  and  bre- 
vetted  for  gallantry  there ;  took  part  in  near^ 
all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  campaign, 
in  Fredericksburg,  Chancel lorsville,  Antietam, 
Gettysburg  and  before  Petersburg;  was  bre- 
vetied  colonel,  was  brevettcd  major-general  of 
volunteers  for  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher  and  major-general  in  the  regular  army 
for  general  conduct  in  the  war.  From  1868  to 
1876  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  *c*rpet-bag* 
troubles;  upheld  by  United  States  troops,  the 
negro  vote  and  recent  immigrants,  and  hitteriy 
fought  by  the  mass  of  the  white  inhabitants. 
Missis»ppi  was  among  the  last  of  the  revolted 
States  to  accept  Reconstruction  or  the  War 
Amendments  as  fixed  facts  and  the  preponder- 
ant negro  population  made  the  race  problem 
more  acute  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
South.  The  elements  at  Ames'  disposal  were 
unfit  to  base  even  a  decent  civilized  structure 
upon,  and  the  State  soon  went  into  anarchy 
tempered  by  local  vigilance  committees.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  governor  of  Mississi^i. 
His  governorship  was  charged  with  sacrificing 
the  civilized  interests  of  the  State  to  the  blacks, 
and  on  7  December  there  was  a  sanguinary 
race  riot  at  Vicksburg,  followed  by  others 
throughout  the  State.  Ames  sent  to  Washington 
for  more  troops  to  maintain  order,  the  white 
party  countered  with  fresh  charges,  a  coiigres- 
sional  investigating  committee  was  appointed, 
and  for  two  years  the  Slate  had  —  like  several 


government  consisting  of  the  rough  consensus 
of  interest  among  the  larger  white  landowners. 
The  legislature  which  met^  in  January  1874  bn- 
peached  Ames  and  all  his  executive  officers; 
die  State  administration  was  paralyzed ;  the 
national  administration  tired  of  upholding  im- 
possible local  governments ;  and  Ames  finally 
agreed  to  resign  if  the  impeachment  were  with- 
drawn. He  at  once  removed  to  New  York; 
later  to  Lowell,  Mass.  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  he  was  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
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AHBS,  Charlea  Gordon,  Ameriam  Uni- 
larian  clergyman,  editor  and  lecturer :  b.  Dor- 
chester. Mass,  3  Oct.  1828;  d.  IS  April  191Z 
He  was  eraduated  at  the  Geauga  Seminaiy, 
Ohio,  and  ocdained  in  1849  as  a  Free  BapdsL 
but  later  became  a  Uaitarian  and  succeeded 
James  Freeman  Clarke  as  pastor  of  the  Giurch 
of  the  Disciples,  Boston.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Minnesota  Republican,  the  first  Republican 
paper  in  the  Northwest,  in  1854,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Register  of  Boston,  1877-80.  He  wrote 
'George  Eliofs  Two  Marfiages'  (1886);  'As 
Natural  as  Life'  (1894);  ^Poems>  (1898); 
'Sermons  of  Sunrise'  (1901) ;  "Five  Points  of 
Faith'  (1903) ;  etc.  He  was  always  deeply  in- 
terested  in   social  and  philanthropic  questions. 

AHBS,  Bdwmrd  Raymond,  Amcricati 
clergyman:  b.  near  Amesville,  Adams  county, 
Ohio,  20  May  1806;  d.  Baltimore,  Md,  25  A^ril 
1879.  He  was  educated  at  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio,  but  left  at  the  end  of  his  junior 
year  and  became  the  first  prindpa)  of  Lebanon 
Seminaiy,  afterward  McKendree  College.  In 
1830  he  joined  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  1840-44  he  was 
one  of  the  mree  corresponding  secretaries  of 
the  Missionary  Society.  In  1852  be  was  elected 
bishop.  During  the  Civil  War  he,  with  Bishop 
Simpson,  often  aided  President  Lincoln  hy 
their  counseL  The  War  Department  gave  into 
his  care  many  unoccupied  churches  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  South.  This  was  done  as  a  war 
measure. 

AHBS,  Fi>ber,  American  orator  and  states- 
man: b.  Dedbam,  Mass.,  9  April  1758;  d.  there, 
4  July  1808.  His  father  died  when  he  was  six. 
A  precocious  scholar,  he  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  at  16;  taught  school  some  years  to 
support  his  impoverished  family,  cultivating 
himself  by  wide  reading  and  profound  study  of 
the  classics  and  the  Scriptures;  studied  law, 
and  began  practice  in  Dedham  in  1781.  He 
made  a  reputation  as  'Brutus*  and  'Camillus* 
in  the  Boston  papers,  was  sent  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1788,  won  laurels,  and  was  elected  to 
the  convention  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. His  speech  there  on  biennial  elections 
gave  him  fresh  repute  as  one  of  our  foremost 
orators.  In  December  he  was  elected  (Fed- 
eralist) Representative  to  Congress;  and  re- 
elected throu^  Washington's  administration 
to  1797;  he  was  chosen  to  pronounce  the  con- 
gressional address  to  Washington  on  his  re- 
tirement; and  on  28  April  1796  delivered  his 
masterpiece  of  eloquence  and  effectiveness,  on 
the  appropriation  to  carry  Jay's  treaty  of  1794 
into  eflecl  —  so  impressive  that  the  other  party 
protested  against  taking  a  vote  until  after  an 
adjournment,  because  the  House  was  too  ex- 
cited  to  decide  rationally.  Retiring  from  pub- 
lic life  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  spent 
his  later  years  mainly  on  his  Dedham  farm, 
though  writing  papers  in  1798  to  urge  the  Fed- 
eralists to  resist  French  aggressions,  which  was 
pouring  oil  on  a  conflagration  (see  Adams, 
JOHS ;  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  and  the 
names  of  the  various  political  parties  of  the 
time)  serving  for  a  time  on  the  State  council, 
and  delivering  a  eulogy  on  Washington  before 
die  legislature.  He  declined  the  presidency^  of 
Harvard  in  1804.  He  was  an  orator  by  inspira- 
tion, studying  his  subject  and  taking  notes  to 
expand  on  the  moment,  and  (ull  of  flashing  ei»- 


graras  and  pregnant  laconics.  A  large  public 
school  in  Dedham  Centre  commemorates  his 
name.  Consult  'Works  and  Life'  (1  vol.,  1809: 
2  vols,  1854,  by  his  son  Seth) ;  selected 
speeches,  1  vol.,  1871,  by  his  grandson. 

AHBS,  Sut  Herbert  Brown,  Canadian  leg- 
islator: b.  Montreal,  23  June  1863,  of  American 
parents.  He  was  graduated  B.A.  at  Amherst 
College,  Massachusetts,  in  1885.  An  alderman 
of  Montreal  1898-1906,  and  chairman  of  the 
municipal  board  of  health  1900-04,  he  has  rep> 
resented  the  Saint  Antoine  division  of  MontT«d 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Conservative 
interest  since  1904,  and  since  1911  has  been 
chairman  of  the  House's  standing  committee  on 
banking  and  commerce.  He  is  honorary  aec- 
retaiv  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  and 
was  imi^ted  in  1915.  He  is  a  close  student  of 
economic  and  social  conditions,  and  is  the  au- 
thor of  'The  Machine  in  Honest  Hands' 
(1894);  'The  City  Below  the  Hill'  (1897); 
'The  City  Problem"  (1901),  etc. 

AHBS,  Joseph,  painter:  b.  Roxbury,  N.  H, 
1816;  ±  New  York  30  Oct  1872.  Thou^ 
wholly  self-taught  he  early  began  portrait-. 
painting,  opened  a  studio  in  Boston,  and  had 
success  enough  to  obtain  means  to  go  to  Rome 
and  study.  While  there  he  painted  a  fine 
portrait  of  Pius  IX.  He  was  elected  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  1870l  and 
soon  had  more  orders  than  be  could  fill  Some 
of  his  best  known  portraits  are  those  of  Ris- 
toii,  Prescott,  Emerson,  Rachel  and  President 
FeltCD  of  Harvard.  'Maud  Muller'  and  'The 
Death  of  Webster'  are  his  best  knowti  ideal 
paintings. 

AUKS,  Joaeph  Sweetman,  American  phyn- 
dst :  b.  Manchester,  VL,  3  July  1864.  H«  was 
graduated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1886 
and  is  professor  of  physics  there.  He  is  author 
of  'Theoiy  of  Physics'  (1897);  'Manual  of 
Experiments  in  Physics'  (1898) ;  'Free  Expan- 
sion of  Gases'  (1^)  •  'Induction  of  Electric 
Currents'  (2  vols.,  1900)  ;  editor  'Scientific 
Memoir  Series,'  ' Frautibof er's  Papers';  as- 
sistant editor  Astro-Physical  Journal;  American 
Journal  of  Science. 

AMES,  Nkthan  P^  American  manufac- 
tnrer:  b.  1803;  d.  23  April  1847.  In  1829  he 
established  cutlery  works  at  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,    which   attained   a   national    reputation, 


works  to  Cabotville  ( Cliicopee ) ,  where  he 
lived  and  died;  and  incorporated  with  others 
the  Ames  Manufacturing  Company,  which  in 
1836  added  a  bell  and  bronze  cannon  foundry 
that  had  equal  fame  and  furnished  the  larger 
part  of  the  government's  brass  cannon  in  the 
Civil  War,  as  well  as  the  bronze  statues  of 
De  Witt  Clinton  in  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  George  Washington  m 
Union  Square,  New  Yoric,  and  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  School  Street,  Boston.  The  worlD 
supplied  the  British  government  just  before  the 
Crimean  War  with  machines  for  making  mus- 
kets. 

AHBS,  Oaket,  American  manufacturer  and 
promoter:  b.  Easton,  Mass.,  10  JaiL  1804;  d.  8 
May  1873.  The  son  of  a  blacksmith  who  had 
become  a  manufacturer  of  hi^y  reputed  picks 
and  shovels,  be  trained  himself  in  his  father's 
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works,  and  with  his  brother  joined  die  firm  as 
Oliver  Ames  &  Sons.  The  opening  up  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1848  and  Australia  in  1851  by  the  gold 
discoveries  created  an  immense  demand  for 
their  goods  in  mining,  settlement  and  railroad 
building,  which  raised  the  firm  to  the  front 
rank  in  business  and  wealth;  and  in  the  Civil 
War  they  had  great  contracts  for  shovels, 
swords,  etc.  Mr.  Ames  was  in  the  Massachu- 
setts executive  council  1861,  and  Congressman 
1862  till  death.  In  1864  the  failure  of  attempts 
to  carry  through  the  nationally  exigent  Pacific 
Railroad  led  President  Lincoln  s  government  to 
call  on  Mr.  Ames  to  undertake  it.  He  risked 
financial  ruin  if  it  failed,  investing  $1,000,000 
and  making  his  whole  fortune  responsible  for 
the  rest;  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should 
forego  a  corresponding  profit  if  it  succeeded. 
The  work  was  finally  accomplished  by  organiz- 
ing a  construction   company    (see  OlEDlT  Uo- 


cally  making  the  two  companies 
enabling  the  former  to  charge  the  latter  its  own 
prices  for  work  and  supplies,  the  government 
paying  die  bills.  Credit  MoWKer  stock  became 
enormously  valuable,  and  the  directors  were 
charged  with  cheating  the  government  and  us- 
ing the  stock  to  buy  congressional  support  for 
the  fraud  Mr.  Ames'  anomalous  position  as 
Coi^ressman,  director  in  both  companies,  con- 
tractor for  immense  supplies  to  the  railroad, 
and  the  ablest  manager  of  the  whole  enterprise, 
caused  the  chief  fury  of  the  assault  to  fall  on 
him;  and  in  the  tremendous  public  scandal  and 
investigation  which  followed  he  was  censured 
by  the  42d  Congress  and  died  shortly  after. 
His  son  Oliver  (c|.v.),  however,  induced  the 
Massachusetts  twislature  to  re-examine  the 
cas^  and  on  10  May  1883  (the  14th  anniversary 
of  the  completion  of  the  railroad)  it  passed  a 
resolution  exonerating  Mr.  Ames.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  at  Sherman,  Wyo.,  the  crest  of  the 
road,  6,550  feet  above  the  sea. 

AHBS,  Oliver,  American  manufacturer, 
brother  of  Cakes  above;  b.  Plymouth,  Mass., 
5  Nov.  1807;  d.  9  March  1877.  His  brother's 
partner,  he  was  a  sharer  in  all  his  business  en- 
terprises; president  pro  tempore  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  1866^  formal  president  1868- 
71 ;  a  director  in  the  Credit  Mobilier.  After  his 
brother's  death  he  became  head  of  the  manu- 
facturing firm.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  senate,  1852  and  1857. 

AHE3,  OUrer,  Amencan  manu'  cturer, 
son  of  Oakes  above;  b.  North  Easton,  Mass., 
1831 ;  d.  1895.  He  was  trained  in  his  father's 
works,  and  as  his  heir  spent  several  years  in 
paying  off  the  obligations  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars incurred  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  other  undertaldngs.  Entering  public  life 
avowedly  to  vindicate  his  father's  memory,  he 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts 
1882-86;  in  1883  obtained  the  vindicatory  reso- 
lution he  sought ;  and  1886-68  was  govenior. 

AUES.  Smmuel,  American  jurist :  b.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  6  Sept.  1606;  d.  there,  20  Dec.  1865. 
Was  graduated  at  Brown,  1823;  studied  law 
with  Indge  Gould  at  Lttchfiel<t  Conn.  He 
servea  for  many  years  in  the  Rhode  Island 
State  assembly,  bdng  speaker  1844-45.  He  was 
elected  duet  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Conrt 


1856,  but  resigned  in  1865  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  In  1839  he  married  Mary  Throop  Dorr, 
daughter  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  leader  of  the 
rebellion  in  1842.  Author  and  editor  of 
'Angell  and  Ames  on  Corporations,*  and  Vols. 
IV-VII  of  the  'Rhode  Island  Reports.' 

AMES,  Iowa,  dty  of  Story  County,  on 
the  Chicago  &  N.  W.  Railway,  and  on  the  Lin- 
coln Highway,  38  miles  north  of  Des  Moines. 
Settled  in  1864  and  named  after  Oakes  Ames, 
one  of  the  railway  pioneers  of  the  region,  it 
was  incorporated  in  1869.  The  dty  maintains 
electric  lighting  plant  and  water  works,  a  Car- 
negie library,  and  has  manufactures  of  pen- 
nants and  banners.  Its  chief  claim  to  distinc- 
tion is  the  munificently  equipped  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Pop.  1,500. 

AHBSBURY,  Mass.,  town  in  Essex  County, 
situated  on  the  Merrimac  River  and  on  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  27  miles  north  of 
Salem.  It  has  manufactories  of  automolnles 
and  automobile  fittings,  carriages,  motor  boats, 
boots  and  shoes,  hardware,  etc.  The  United 
States  census  of  1914  showed  59  establishments 
of  factory  grade,  employing  1,628  persons,  of 
whom  1,451  were  wage  earners  receiving  an- 
nually $1,009,000  in  wages.  The  capitaf  em- 
ployed totalled  $2,604,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
output  was  $3,554,000;  of  this,  $1,746,000  was 
added  by  manufacture.  The  town  was  origi- 
nally a  part  of  Salisbury,  but  was  set  off  in 
1654  as  New  Salisbuiy.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1666,  and  a  year  later  received  its  present 
name.  Amesbuty  was  long  the  home  of  the 
poet  Whittier,  who  died  here  in  1892.  Pop. 
9,894. 

AHBTABOLA,  those  insects  in  which  de- 
velopment is  direct,  fliere  being  no  metamor- 

AHETHYST  (from  the  Greek  ametlyilos, 
'not  intoxicated").  In  mineralogy  (1)  a  violet 
or  purple  variety  of  crystalUied  quartz,  the  color 
being  probably  due  to  traces  of  manganese  or 
iron.  It  is  esteemed  as  a  gem,  and  was  worn  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  belief  that  it  lessened  the 
intoxicating  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  iu 
possessor.  It  is  widely  distributed,  but  speci- 
mens pure  enough  in  color  to  be  used  as  gems 
are  not  common.  The  finest  amethysts  come 
from  Brazil,  India,  Siberia,  Pennsylvania  and 
North  Carolina.  (2)  The  precious  (or  Orien- 
tal) amethyst  is  a  crystalline  oxide  of  alumi- 
num, violet  in  color  from  the  presence  of  traces 
of  some  other  metallic  oxide,  and  very  brilliant 
and  beautiful  Mineralogically  the  Oriental 
amethyst  is  a  variety  of  corundum  (q.v.). 

AHHARA,  am-ha'ri,  a  district  of  AUs- 
sinia,  lying  between  the  'Tacatii  and  the  Blue 
Nile,  but  of  which  the  limits  are  not  well  de- 
fined. The  Amharic  language,  next  to  the  Ara- 
bic the  most  widely  used  of  all  the  Semitic 
languages,  has  gradually  gained  ground  in 
southern  and  central  Abyssinia,  and  has  become 
the  court  language.  It  has  a  literature  of  its 
own,  including  a  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

AHHERST,  Jeffery,  Baron,  British  soldier 
remembered  for  his  American  services  r  b.  Kent, 
En^and,  29  Jan,  1717;  d.  3  Aug.  1797.  Hewas 
a  duke's  page,  by  his  favor  entering  the  arm^  as 
ensign  at  14^  and  became  General  Lord  Lago- 
nier's  aide;  served  throuib  the  war  of  the  Aiu- 
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trian  SuccM^on,  1741-48,  and  was  at  Detttngai 
(1743).  Fontenor  (■1745)  and  Ronctmx  (1746)  ; 
b  the  Seven  Years  War  beginning  1756  he  was 
at  the  French  victory  of  Hastenbeck,  1757.  He 
bad  become  noted  as  a  brilliant  soldier  and 
ranked  as  lieutenant-colonel;  in  1758  Pitt 
selected  him  to  co-operate  with  Friduitx  in  con- 
quering Canada  from  the  French,  made  him 
major- E[eneral,  and  gave  him  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  which  be  speed- 
ily reduced,  27  July.  In  the  following  Septem- 
ber be  superseded  Abercromby  as  conunander- 
tn-diief  of  the  English  forces  in  America  and 
captured  Crown  Point  and  Ticondcroga  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  8  Sept.  1760  he  captured  Uon- 
treal  and  ended  the  French  dominion  in  Canada. 
For  mis  he  was  made  governor-general  of  the 
Briti^  possessions  in  America,  thanked  by  Par- 
liament, and  made  a  Knt^t  of  the  Bath,  But 
in  face  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy  (1762)  be  failed, 
as  other  English  commanders  had  so  often  be- 
fore, frc»n  msisting  on  conducting  Indian  like 
European  warfare,  and  despisiiig  the  Ameri- 
can militia  and  American  experience.  But  as 
American  trivialities  like  Pontiac's  war  were  un- 
known or  unregarded  in  Ei^land,  Amhef  st  on 
bis  return  in  1763  was  received  with  immense 
cnthusiaam  as  the  conqueror  of  Canada ;  and  as 
he  was  also  a  favorite  of  George  III,  aud  ac- 
tively Bupported  the  policy  of  ooerang  the  oolo- 
ntcs  through  the  yean  before  the  Revolution, 
Ini  honors  did  not  cease.  He  was  titular  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  1763-68,  without  going  there, 
governor  of  Guernsey  from  1770  on,  privy  coun- 
cilor, 1772  on,  1772-82  and  1783-^3  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  army,  and  was  made  a 
field  marshal  on  resigning  nis  command.  In 
1776  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1760  be 
took  an  active  and  most  humane  part  in  sup- 
pressing the  London  "no  popery"  nots, 

AMHERST,  Burma,  a  town  and  district  in 
the  Tenasserim  division,  about  30  miles  south 
of  Moulmein.  It  was  founded  by  the  British 
in  1826,  and  named  after  the  governor-general 
of  India  of  that  day;  but  in  1S27  the  head- 
quarters were  transferred  to  Moulmein.  Am- 
herst has  been  eclipsed  by  the  latter  city,  and 
is  now  mere^  a  bathing-place  for  Moulmein. 
The  district  forms  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Indian  Ocean  and  tne  mountains 
which  separate  it  from  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Siam.  It  has  an  area  of  7,062  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  300,000  i  it 
consists  partly  of  fertile  valleys  and  partly  of 
a  rich  alluvial  tract  The  tughways  of  the 
Salween  and  the  Gyaing  rivers  bring  down  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  rice  to  Moulmein,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  There  is  a  very 
heavy  rainfall  approaching  150  inches  in  the 
year,  but  the  temperature  is  uniform  (at  about 
80°  F.)  througl-out  the  year. 

AHHERST,  Canada,  port  of  entry  and  cap- 
ital of  Cumberland  County,  Nova  Scotia,  situ- 
ated on  an  arm  of  Cumberland  Bay,  an  exten- 
non  of  Chignecto  Bay,  the  extreme  northeast- 
em  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  on  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway.  138  miles  north  b;^  west  of 
Halifax,  Nova  ScotiiL  and  about  midway  be- 
tween that  city  and  Saint  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  was  formerly  called  Fort  Lawrence. 
Ambcrst  Is  the  centre  of  a  rich  ai^cnltural 


lishments;  and  has  an  especially  large  trade  in' 
lumber  and  ship-building.  Some  of'  the  richest 
coal  mines  in  the  province  are  near  here,  and 
grindstones  and  gypsum  are  quarried  in  the 
vicinity.    Pop.  (1911),  8,973. 

AHHSRST,  Mass  a  town  in  Hampshire 
County,  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Central 
Vermont  railroads,  23  miles  northeast  of  Spring- 
field It  has  manufactories  of  paper,  straw 
and  palm-leaf  hats  and  leather,  and  is  best 
known  as  the  seat  of  Amherst  College  (q.v.), 
the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  State 
Experiment  Station.     Pop.  (1916),  5,300. 

AUHERST  COLLEGE,  one  of  the  best 
known  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
Stales,  is  situated  in  Amherst,  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.  The  cornerstone  of  the  present 
South  College,  the  first  of  the  college  buildings, 
was  laid  on  9  Aug,  1820,  and  upon  this 
occasion  an  address  was  delivered  dj^  Noah 
Webster.  Exercises  of  deication  and  inaugu- 
ration were  held_  on  18  Sept.  1821,  and  on  me 
following  day,  with  a  president,  two  professors 
and  47  students,  the  work  of  the  col- 
lie was  be^n.  The  first  president  was  the 
Rev.  Zephamah  Swift  Moore,  D.D.,  who  had 
re»gned  the  presidency  of  Williams  College  in 
order  to  come  to  Amherst,  and  who  brought 
with  him  IS  students  from  WilHamstown. 
After  two  adverse  votes  in  the  le^slature  the 
college  finally  secured  a  charter  from  the  com- 
monwealth, the  date  of  its  approval  being  21 
Feb.  1825.  A  number  of  students  in  the  inter- 
vening classes,  being  compelled  to  graduate 
without  a  degree,  received  their  degrees  from 
Union  College,  on  suitable  certificates  from 
Amherst,  Of  the  charter  just  mentioned  a 
few  words  are  all  that  the  present  sketch  per- 
mits, or  that  are  pertinent  to  present  condi- 
tions. As  to  the  board  of  trustees,  it  •pro- 
vided, .  ,  .  that  the  number  of  members 
(including  the  president  of  said  college  for  the 
Ume  being,  who  shall  ex  officio  be  one  of  said 
corporation)  shall  never  be  greater  than  seven- 
teen*; and  as  to  keeping  that  number  good,  it 
was  in  the  same  section  'provided,  lurther, 
that  as  vacancies  shall  occur  in  said  board,  they 
shall  be  so  filled  that  the  said  board  shall  as 
soon  as  may  be,  and  forever  after,  consist  of 
seven  clei^men  and  ten  laymen."  The  first 
five  vacancies  that  occurred  in  the  board  were 
filled  by  vote  of  the  legislature;  but  when,  50 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  college,  the 
number  of  alumni  had  become  sufficient  to  war- 
rant it,  die  alumni  were  empowered  to  choose 
five  members  of  the  board,  electing  one  each 
year  as  their  terms  of  service  exinr^  Regard- 
iru  instructors  and  students,  it  was  enacted, 
•■Hiat  no  instructor  in  said  college  shall  ever 
be  required  by  the  trustees  to  profess  any  par- 
ticnlar  reUgious  opinions  as  a  test  of  ofnce; 
and  no  student  shall  be  refused  admission  tc 
or  denied  any  of  the  privileges,  honors  or  de 
grecs  of  said  college  on  account  of  the  religious 
opinions  he  may  entertain.*  By  an  act  approved 
4  Feb.  1916,  that  part  of  the  act  of  1825  which 
required  that  the  board  of  trustees  should  con- 
sist of  seven  clergymen  and  ten  laymen  was 
repealed,  Amherst  College  is  a  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  does  not  under- 
take to  provide  a  technical  training.  The  course 
of  stn^,  normally  requiring  four  years,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  is 
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secure  a  degree  a  student  must  complete  40 
semester  courses  which  shall  include  one  ^ar 
o£  English,  one  year  of  mathematics,  one  year 
of  history  or  philosophy,  two  years  of  Greek 
or  two  years  of  Latin,  two  years  of  science  in 
the  group,  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  he 
must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  eiiher  Ger- 
man or  a  Romance  lan^^uage  (French,  Italian 
or  Spanish).  In  addition  to  the  40  courses, 
work   is    required   in    public    speaking    and   in 

Sysical  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
:t  that  many  courses  are  elective  allows  a 
student  to  follow  to  some  extent  his  own  incli- 
nations; in  fact  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to 
S0_  shape  his  college  course  that  after  gradu- 
n  hemay  secure  an  engineering  degree  from 


years  the  college  offered  a  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  require- 
ments for  this  degree  placed  less  emphasis  upon 
the  classical  languages  and  more  upon  the 
sciences  than  do  ttiose  of  the  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  No  candidates 
have  been  accepted  in  this  course,  however, 
since  those  who  entered  college  in  1913.  The 
catalogue  for  the  academic  year  1915-16  shows 
a  student  enrolment  of  429,  and  a  faculty  of 
48  actively  engaged  in  teaching.  Since  the 
college  was  founded  about  9,000  students  have 
been  enrolled,  and  of  this  number  about  5,000 
are  living.  The  buildings  and  equipment  are 
valued  at  approximately  $1,200,000  and  include, 
besides  recitation  halls,  laboratories,  dormi- 
tories, etc.,  an  infirmary,  a  gymnasium,  two 
large  athletic  fields  and  a  skating  rink.  The 
college  has  also  many  valuable  collections. 
Among  these  are  the  Aoams  collection  of  shells, 
a  part  of  Audubon's  celebrated  collection  of 
birds,  the  Woods  collection  of  minerals,  the 
Shepard  collection  of  meteorites,  the  famous 
Hitchcock  ichnologicat  collection,  an  anthropo- 
logical collection  and  an  unusually  complete 
and  interesting  collection  of  Indian  relics.  The 
total  funds  of  the  college  amount  to  over 
S2,800,00a  of  which  the  income  of  more  than 
$420,0(X)  is  available  annually  for  fellowships, 
scholarships  and  prizes.  The  corporate  name 
of  the  institution  is  *The  Trustees  of  Amherst 
Collie.' 

AMHBRSTBURG,  Canada,  a  town  in 
Essex  County,  Ontario,  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway,  16  miles  from  Sandwich.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Detroit  River,  and  among  its  indus- 
tries are  an  automobile  factory  and  a  knitting 
factory.  Valuable  limestone  quarries  and  a 
soda  ash  plant  are  in  the  neighborhood.  Fop. 
(1911),  2,560. 

AMIANTHUS,  a-mC-anth'uz  (*undefiled>), 
a  name  applied  to  the  finer  kinds  of  asbestos 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  mineral  being 
unaffected  by  lire.  Some  of  the  finest  ami- 
anthus, with  long,  silky,  flexible  fibres,  occurs 
in  the  district  of  the  Tarentaise  in  Savoy. 


Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  celebration 
of  mass.  After  the  general  adoption  of  the 
cravat  had  rendered  the  amice  unaecessaiy  as 
a  neckcloth,  it  was  retained  for  the  significance 
which  it  had  acquired  as  an  emblem  of  the  cloth 
wherewith  the  Saviour  was  blindfolded  by  the 
Jews  the  night  before  his  crucifixion. 

AMtCI.  9-me'die,  Gloraimi  Batista,  an 
Italian  savant;  b.  in  Modena  1786;  d.  1864. 
He  studied  natural  bistoiy  at  Bologna,  and 
mathematics  at  Modena.  He  became  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  College  of  Panaro,  and 
for  some  time  general  inspector  of  education 
in  Modena,  where  in  1831  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  appointed  him  director  of  the  Florence 
observatory,  as  successor  of  the  celebrated 
comet-discoverer,  Luigi  Pons.  This  office  he 
held  until  his  d^th,  publishing  every  year  the 
result  of  his  astronomical  observations,  at  the 
same  time  contributing  important  papers  on 
natural  history  to  the  MemorU  delta  Soeieti 
ItaJiana.  Science  is  especially  indebted  to  him 
for  his  improvement  of  the  telescopt  of  several 
microscopes,  and  of  the  camera  ludda,  invented 
by  Hooke  and  Wollaston.  He  seems  to  have 
from  his  earliest  life  devoted  much  attention 


himself.  In  1827  he  made  dioptric  microscopes, 
which  are  sold  with  his  name  attached,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  improved  microscc4>cs  of 
Oberhauser,  arc  still  in  great  favor.  He  wm 
assisted  in  his  labors  ^  his  son,  Vincenio 
Amid,  who  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Pisa, 

AMICrS.  j-me'chcs,  Edmondo  de,  Italy's 
foremost  descriptive  writer:  h  Oneglia,  of  Gen- 
oese parentage,  21  Oct  1846;  d.  Bordighera,  II 
March  1908.  Educated  at  Coni  and  Turin,  he 
attended  the  Modena  military  school;  entered 
service  1863  as  sub- lieutenant,  acted  against  the 
Sicilian  brigands  and  served  through  the  Aus- 
tro-Prussian  War  of  1866.  He  remained  in  the 
armjr  till  the  occupation  of  Rome  in  1870;  but 
his  literary  vocation  was  plain.  Iti  1867  he  took 
charge  of  a  Florentine  paper,  L'llalia  Mililere, 
In  1868  his  first  volume,  'Military  Sketches,* 
short  stories  of  the  phases  of  a  soldier's  life, 
had  sweeiHng  success  and  marked  him  as  the 
coming  Italian  litterateur;  and  in  1871  he  settled 
at  Turin  and  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  His 
next  work  was  'Recollections'  (of  1870-71), 
dedicated  to  the  youth  of  Italy;  a  fresh  collec- 
tion of  stories  followed.  But  a  craving  for 
travel  turned  him  into  the  path  which  has  given 
him  his  greatest  fame :  the  foreign  world  at 
least  knows  him  mainly  by  the  brilliant,  glow- 
ing volumes  describing  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  other  continents  ne  visited,  their  national 
characteristics  and  habits,  and,  most  of  all,  Ae 
springs  of  their  life  and  thought.  They  are 
enthusiasric,  sympathetic,  optimistic,  fiill  of 
sensuous  delight  in  beauty,  rich  in  oolor  and 
vivid  in  clearness  of  portrayal;  but  they  exhibit 
too  a  marvelously  keen  analytic  power  as  well 
as  acute  photographic  sensitiveness  to  impres- 
sions and  marvelous  literary  skill  in  translating 
them  into  laneu^e.  The  greatest  of  these  per- 
haps is  'HoTland'  (1874),  a  singularly  fine 
analysis  of  the  essence  of  Dutch  fife  and  the 
sources  of  Dutch  art  in  that  life;  Others  are 
'Spain'  (1873),  'Recollections  of  London' 
(1874),    'Morwxn'    (1876),    'RecoUectioos  of 
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Paris*  (lare),  'Constantinople*  (laTO).  He 
published  also  in  these  times  'Literaiy  Por- 
traits* (18B1),  sympathetic  studies  of  Daudet, 
Zola,  Dumas,  Jr.,  Augier,  Coquelin  and 
DiEroulede;  'The  Friends,'  on  friendship  in 
Eeneral  (1S82);  historical  novelettes,  a  collec- 
tion in  part  old,  entitled  'The  Gate  of  Italy' 
(1884)  ;  <0n  the  Ocean'  (1889).  Later,  educa- 
tional and  soctftl  proUems  deeply  occo^ed  hit 
mind:  his  'Cuore'  (Hearts;  Englished  as  'The 
Heart  of  a  Schoolboy*),  a  juvenile  in  which  a 
pupil  tells  the  events  of  a  school  year  day  by 
day,  has  sold  nearly  200^000  co^es  in  Italy ;  a 
novel  for  adults  on  similar  lines  is  'The  Work- 
men's Mistress*  (1895)  ;  followed  the  same  yeai 
t^  'The  Romance  of  a  Master'  (1895),  which 
bas  a  strong  socialistic  bent  He  avovs  him- 
self that  he  thinks  Socialism  the  only  availaUe 
vpring  of  a  vital  Italian  literature  now.  His 
latest  works  are:  'Everybody's  Wagon'  (1899), 
'Memories'  (1899),  'Hope  and  Glory'  (1900), 
and  'Records  of  Infancy  and  School*  (1901). 
See  CuosE. 

AMICUS  CVRIM,  in  law,  a  person  who 
acts  in  a  suit  to  instruct  the  court  as  to  facts 
or  as  to  law.  Usually  a  person  so  acting  is  an 
attomey<at-law,  and  ne  may  infonn  the  court 
either  on  matters  of  fact  or  on  points  of  law 
of  which  the  court  is  doubtful  He  has  much 
less  control  over  an  action  than  an  attorney  of 
record,  but  in  some  jurisdictions  he  may  move 
to  quash  an  indictment  or  set  a  proceeding 
aside. 


numbo*  of    monovalent   utd    radicals.      

fonnic  add,  H.CO.OH,  may  be  rwarded  as  a 
hydrate  of  the  acid  radical  HCO;  and  the 
compoimd  HCO.NH^  which  is  known  as 
■formamide,*  and  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  formate  upon  ammonia,  may  be  reprded 
as  derived  from  ammonia  1?  the  substitution 
of  the  radical  HCO  for  one  of  the  hjrdrogen 
atoms  in  NHl  Similarly,  acetic  add,  CH1.CO. 
OH,  may  be  r^arded  as  a  hydrate  ot  the  radi- 
cal 'aceWl'  (CiHiO);  and  acetamide.  which 
has  the  lormtila  (^tHtO.NHi,  and  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  etityl  acetate  upon  ammonia, 
may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonia  by 
the  substitution  of  the  radical  ''acetyl*  for  one 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  ammonia. 

Talnne  the  general  formula  of  a  normal 
fatty  acia  as  X.CO.OH,  where  X  represents  an 
alcohol  radical  (see  Alcohol),  an  amide  may 
be  formed  by  substituting  the  monovalent  add 
radical  XCO,  for  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
in  NHl  The  resulting  substanct  XCO.NHt, 
is  called  the  "primary  amide*  of  the  acid  radi- 
cal XC:0.  By  the  further  substitution  of  XCO 
for  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  remaining  in 
the  primaiy  amide,  a  "secondary  amide*  of  the 
same  acid  radical  is  obtained,  having  Ac 
formula  (XCO.NH.  It  is  evident  that  a 
•tertiary  amide,'  having  the  formula  (XCO)iN, 
is  also  possible. 

For  some  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  regard 
the  primary  amide,  XCO.NHi  of  the  monobasic 
acid  X.CO.OH,  from  the  opposite  point  of 
view;  namely,  as  derived  from  the  acid  by  the 


Substitution  of  the  radical  HH*  for  the  hj^ 
droxyl  group  OH.  Obviously  the  result  is  the 
same  in  either  case;  but  this  latter  view  makes 
the  deportment  of  dibasic  acid  radicals  eauer 
to  describe.  Thus  in  the  dibasic  acid  Y  (CO. 
OH),  (where  Y  is  a  divalent  radical),  the  first 
result  of  the  substitution  of  NHi  for  OH  b 
the  formaUon  of  the  body  Y(CO.OH>.(CO. 
NHi),  which  is  both  an  acid  and  an  amide — 
an  amide  because  it  is  obtained  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  NHi  for  OH,  and  an  acid  because  it 
still  contains  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  that  is 
replaceable  by  a  monovalent  metal  or  radical 
(namely,  the  molecule  of  H  in  the  OH). 
Bodies  o£  this  type  are  called  *amic  adds." 

If  the  molecule  of  OH  remaining  in  an  amic 
add  is  replaced  by  a  further  substitution  of 
NHi,  the  resulting  substance,  Y(CO.NH.)i,  is 
called  a  'di-amide,'  and  may  be  regarded  at 
formed  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia  by  the 
substitution  of  the  divalent  add  radical 
Y(CO)>  for  one-third  of  the  total  t^ikogen 
present  in  those  molecules. 

The  chemistry  of  the  amides  is  very  in- 
volved They  are  mostly  tohd  bodies,  neutral 
to  litmus,  but  capable  of  forming  compounds 
with  adds.    The  amides  may  be  formed  in  sev- 

eral  ways:  (1)  P-  "- -~-  ~' =-  ~ 

by  t\ 


ethers:  (2) 


t  the  action  of 


chloridt 


:  (2)  by  the  action  of  amm 
fes ;  (3)  by  the  dehydratioi 
salts;  (4)  by  the  action  of 
rides;  (5)  from  nitrites  and 


Oration  of  : 


1  add 


anhydrides;  (5)  from  nitrites  and  cold  concen- 
trated hydrodiloric  add;  (6)  by  heating  adds 
with  ammonium  sulphocyanide  for  several 
days.  The  most  familiar  example  of  the  clasi 
is  the  primary  amide  of  acetyl  or  ■acetamide,* 
This  substance,  which  is  usually  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  acetate  of  ammonium  at 
temperatures  exceeding  375*  F.,  has  the  for- 
mula CiHtO.NHb  as  noted  above,  and  forms 
hexagonal  crystals.  It  melts  at  about  180'  F, 
boils  at  about  432°,  and  is  quite  soluble  in  water. 
Diacetamide,  (CAO)t.NH,  and  triacetamide, 
(CtHtOVN,  are  also  known.  See  Amine; 
Iuide;  Nitwle. 

AUIDO-ACIDS,  rabstances  derived  from 
oi^anic  adds  by  the  substitution  of  an  NHi 
group  for  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
in  direct  connection  with  a  carbon  atom. 
They  often  form  intermediary  products  in 
the  metabolism  of  protdds.  In  the  process  of 
digestion  notably,  ue  protdds  (albumens)  un- 
dergo a  gradual  series  of  transformations 
whereby  me  complex  protdd  molecule  is 
broken  down  into  simpler  and  simpler  com- 
pounds, until  at  the  end  of  the  process  car- 
bonic anhydride,  water,  urea,  uric  add,  am- 
monia, etc.,  are  the  results.  While  these  end 
products  of  metabolism  are  well  known,  the 
intermediary  products  are  the  object  of  much 
inquiry.  In  the  intestinal  canal,  under  the  pro- 
longed action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  ferments, 
simpler  nitrogenous  prindples  are  fomid,  leu- 
dne,  tyrosine,  aspartic  adds  —  these  belong  to 
the  general  group  of  the  amido-adds.  Schnti- 
enberger  has  described  amido-acids  of  the  (1) 
leudne  dass,  C'Ht°4.iNOi —  such  as  alanine, 
propalinine.  butatanine;  (2)  of  the  acrylic  series, 
(jH»-,N/>;  (3)  amido-acids  of  the  gluco- 
protdn  class,  sweet  in  taste,  with  the  general 
formula  C>HvNiOi;  (4)  amido-adds  such  as 
tyrosine,  tyrolecdne  and  ^ataiuiiiic  add.    Co«»- 
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AUIBL,  i'myil',  Henri  FrMitic,  Swiss 
essayist  {MlosoiJiical  critic  and  poet :  b.  in 
Geneva,  27  Sept  1821 ;  d  there,  11  March  1881 ; 
¥ras  for  five  years  a  student  in  German  univer- 
sities, and  on  his  return  home  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  Geneva  Academy. 
He  is  author  of  several  works  on  the  history 
of  literature,  as  *The  Literanr  Movement  in 
Rotnaniih  Swiuerland*  (1849);  'Study  on 
Mme.  de'StaeP  (1878) ;  and  of  several  poems. 


among  them  'Millet  Grains'  (1854).    wit  Us 

fame  rests  principally  on  the  'joum^>  whidi 

1  after  tEe  author's  death,  and  trans- 


lated into  English  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
Hiii  journal  is  a  complete  revelation  of  a  cut 
of  mmd  expressing  great  passion  and  full  of 
original  power  ana  spiritual  yearning.  It  is 
fasdnating  and  subtle  rather  than  stuniUating 
or  strong,  and  is  esteemed  more  for  its  beauty 
of  form  then  for  any  definite  tea^ung  it  con- 
tains. Consult  Arnold,  Matthew,  *&iays  in 
Criticism';  Bourget,  'Nonveanx  etsais  de  psy- 
cbologie  ccmtemporaine*  (Paris  1885) ;  Vadier, 
'Life    of    Aniel'     (ibi    188S).     See   Auiel'b 

JOUBKAI.' 


time,'  to  which  he  confided  thoughts  and  in 
pressions,  chiefly  psychological,  that  he  could 
not  find  the  will  to  publish  during  his  life.  He 
bequeathed  it,  a  manuscript  of  1,700  pages,  to 
Genevese  friends  that  they  might  pubUsh  from 
it  whatever  seemed  'to  possess  interest  as 
thought  or  value  as  experience.*  A  first  vol- 
ume appeared  in  18S3  with  a  notable  introduc- 
tion by  Edtnond  Scherer.  A  second  and  last 
followed  in  1884.  Both  have  been  exception- 
ally well  translated,  with  a  thoughtful  intro- 
duction, by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  The  'Jour- 
nal' made  an  immediate  and  deep,  though  not 
wide,  impression  as  being,  in  the  words  of 
Renan,  *the  perfect  mirror  of  a  modem  mind 
of  the  best  type,  matured  by  the  best  modem 
culture,  and  also  a  striking  picture  of  the  suf- 
fering which  beset  the  sterility  of  genius.*  The 
morbid  introspection  that  numbed  action  in 
Aroiel,  as  in  Shakespeare's  'Hamlet,*  seems  to 
have  been  intensifiea  by  the  conditions  attend- 
ing the  recognition  of  his  talent  that  he  gained 
on  his  return  to  his  native  (jeneva  after  six 
years'  iJiilosophical  study,  chiefly  in  Germany. 
A  democratic  revolution  had  displaced  in  the 
city  the  old  coveming  artistocracy  ia  which 
was  comprised  nearly  all  its  culture.  To  this 
new  government  he  owed  his  professorship,  an 
appointment  which  involved  an  almost  complete 
social  isolation  of  which  the  peychic  effect  is 
constantly  reflected  in  the  'Journal.'  Beauty  of 
expression,  psychological  insight,  untiring  in- 
tellectual interest,  and  above  all  a  power  of  re- 
vealing most  poignantly  an  experience  of 
spiritual  uncertainty,  in  Scherer's  words,  *a 
will  which  wished  to  will  but  was  powerless  to 
furnish  itself  the  motives  for  willing,'  which 
other  over-refined  and  meditative  minds  feel 
to  be  ^n  to  thdr  own,  assure  the  'Journal'  a 
liigfa  place  in  the  literature  of  confession.  There 
is  a   'Life  of  Amiel'  by  B.  Vadier.    Consult 


Arnold,  Matthew,  'Essays  in  Critidsm,'  and 
Bourgct,  'Nouveaux  essais  de  psychologie 
contemporaine. ' 

Benjamin  W.  Wslls, 
Author  'Modem  French  Literature.^ 

AMIENS,  &'myin',  an  oM  French  dty, 
once  the  capital  of  Vitax^,  and  now  of  the 
department  of  Somme,  on  tae  many-channeled 
navigable  Sonime,  61  miles  north  of  Paris  by 
rail.  Its  fortifications  have  been  tumed  into 
charming  bonlevards,  but  it  still  retains  its  old 
dtadel.  The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  a 
masterpiece  of  (jothic  architecture.  Begun  in 
1220,  it  is  470  feet  long,  and  has  a  smre  (1529) 
426  feet  high;  but  its  special  feature  is  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  nave,  141  feet  In  his  little  worV 
called  'The  Bible  of  Amiens,'  Ruskin  says  this 
church  well  deserves  the  name  given  it  Iw 
Violiet-le-Duc,  'the  Parthenon  of  (jothic  archi- 
tecture,* and  aiBrms  that  its  style  is  *Gottiic 
pure,  authoritative,  and  unaccusable.*  Other 
notewortl^  buildings  are  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
(1600-1760),  in  which  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
was  signed;  the  large  museum  (1864),  in  Re- 
naissance s^le;  and  the  public  library,  founded 
in  1791.  Amiens  has  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  velvet,  silk,  woolen  and  cotton  goods, 
ribbons  and  carjKts.  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Du-- 
canee  were  natives,  and  there  are  statues  to 
both  of  them.  The  "Mise  of  Amiens  »  was  the 
award  pronounced  by  Louis  IX  of  France,  in 
1264,  on  the  controversy  between  Heniy  III  of 
England  and  his  people  as  to  the  'Provisions  of 
Oxford.*  The  Peace  of  Amiens  (27  March 
1S02)  was  a  treaty  intended  to  settle  die  dis- 
puted points  between  England,  France,  Spain 
and  Holland.  By  it  England  retained  possession 
of  Ceylon  and  'Trinidaa  and  an  open  port  at  die 
Cape  of  (lood  H<q>e;  the  repubhc  of  the  looiati 
Islands  was  recognized;  Malta  was  restored  to 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John;  Spain  and  Holland 
regained  their  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
Tnnidad  and  Ceylon;  the  French  were  to  quit 
Rome  and  Naples;  and  Turkey  was  restored  to 
its  int^ri]^.  In  Uie  Franco-Prussian  War,  on 
27  Nov.  IS'O,  General  Manteuflel  inflicted,  near 
Amiens,  a  signal  defeat  on  a  French  army  30,- 
000  strong,  and  three  days  later  the  dtadel  sur- 
rendered. Dming  the  European  War,  with  its 
defenses  strengthened,  it  was  important  as  a 

firrison  railway  and  supply  depot  for  the  al- 
ed  armies.    Pop.  about  92,000. 
AHIHA,     the    sleep-watldng    heroine    of 
Bellini's  opera  <La  Sonnambula.' 

AMINE  (am'in;  from  ommoma  -f- mc),  a 
general  name  for  a  compound  derived  from 
ammonia  by  substituting  one  or  more  of  its 
hydrogen  atoms  with  an  equivalent  number  of 
metalhc  atoms  or  basic  organic  radicals  (Com- 
pare Ahide).  The  reactions  of  the  amines  de- 
pend upon  the  class  to  which  the  substituted 
alkyl  belong — whether  (1)  all  aliphatic;  (2^ 
part  aUphatic  and  part  aromatic  —  with  the  ni- 
trogen ring  attached  to  the  aliphatic  residue 
(as  benzylamine) ;  (3)  part  aromatic  and  part 
aliphatic  with  the  nitrogen  attached  to  a  cartion 
atom  of  the  bensene  ring  (as  methylaniline)  ; 
and    (4)    pure    aromatic   amines    (as    aniline. 
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a  ^ven  monovalent  radical  can  form  three 
compounds  of  this  sort  according  as  it 
replaces  one,  two  or  diree  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  original  ammonia.  For  example, 
the  monovalent  basic  radical  ■ethyl,*  QHt, 
forms  primary  ethyl  amine  (or  ■ethylamine*) 
CJi..NH„  when  it  replaces  one  atom  of  H  in 
NHi:  secondary  ethyl  amine  (or  *diethyla- 
mine'),  CC,H.)^NH,  when  it  replaces  two 
atoms  of  H;  and  tertiary  ethyl  amine  (or 
■triethylamine*),  (CiHi)kN,  when  it  replaces 
all  three  of  the  h^rogen  atoms  in  the  ammonia. 
The  base  by  wmch  the  hydrogen  in  the  am- 
monia is  r^laced  need  not  be  organic  Po- 
tassium, for  example,  may  replace  an  atom  of 
it,  with  the  formation  of  potassium  monamine 
(or  "potassamine*),  K.NHm.  A  derivative  of 
ammonia,  in  which  one  atom  of  the  Epical 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  monovalent  acid  rad' 
icaL  and  another  by  a  monovalent  basic  radical 
or  by  a  monad  metal,  may  be  considered  to  be 
either  an  amine  or  an  amide.  Thus  CM..C.H.O. 
NH,  in  which  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  has 
been  replaced  bv  the  basic  radical  'methyl" 
(CHi),  and  anotner  b*  the  acid  radical  'acetyl' 
( CtHiO) ,  may  be  aescribed  as  a  modified 
methylamin^  or  as  a  modified  acetamide.  The 
amines  are  found  in  nature  chiefly  in  the  vege- 
table alkaloids.  Thn'  occur  also  in  the  blood 
of  some  animals  and  generally  among  the  de- 
composition products  of  both  animal  and  vege- 
table or^nisma  and  also  in  decomposed  mm- 
erals  which  have  their  origin  in  organic  matter. 
There  are  several  methods  t^  which  amines 
may  be  prepared:  (1)  By  the  action  of  am- 
monia or  its  alley  1  derivatives  on  substilution 
products  of  the  hydrocarbons;  (2)  by  the  re- 
duction of  nitrogen-containing  substances;  (3) 
by  the  action  ot  bromine  and  potash  on  the 
amides ;  (4)  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  alkyl 
isocyanates:  (S)  by  hydrolysis  of  the  alkyl 
esters  of  thiocarbamines  and  isocyanides  with 
concentrated  acids;  (6)  from  compounds  which 
certain  substances  form  with  alliyl  halides ;  (7) 
by  distillation  of  amino-acids  with  baryta.  In 
addition,  aliphatic  primary  and  secondarv 
s  may_  be  obtained  by  Uie  action  of  potash 


tiary  amines  may  be  secured  t^  heatii^  primary 
and  secondary  bases  with  an  excess  of  potas- 
sium alkyl  sulplnte.  Secondary  and  tertiary 
aromatic  amino-compounds  (dimethylanitine, 
etc.)  are  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  heating 
the  primary  amines  under  pressure  with  al- 
cohol and  aydrochtoric  or  sulphuric  add,  at  a 
temperature  of  from  360*  to  400°  F. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  cold  solution 
of  a  salt  of  an  amine,  the  amine  is  expelled 
from  its  comtnnation  and  precipitated. 

The  amines  of  the  aliphatic  series  are  gen- 
erally inflammable  gases,  or  volatile  liquids 
with  a  low  boiling  point  and  a  density  ahont 
75  per  cent  that  of  water.  They  have  a  fishy 
odor,  are  decidedly  alkaline,  and  are  freely 
soluble  in  water.  Some  of  the  highest  members 
of  this  class  are  odorless  solids,  becoming  car- 
bonates uijon  exposure  to  moist  air.  The  aro- 
matic amines  (tienzylamine,  etc.)  are  com- 
paratively tew;  they  resemble  generally  the 
aliphatic  amines,  but  are  not  so  strongly  basic. 

The  most  important  amines,  in  the  arts,  are 
methylamine,  and  aniline  (q.v.). 


AHINTA.  The  uncontested  pre-eminence 
of  the  'Aminta'  of  Tasso  in  the  field  of  pas- 
toral drama  is  due  to  the  ununial  manner  hi 
which  the  technical  problems  of  the  genre  are 
solved.  The  stock  objection  to  the  pastoral  as  a 
whole  is  its  artifidaHty,  its  failure  to  corres:pond 
to  life  — its  violation,  in  a  word,  of  the  Aristo- 
telian canon  of  'probability.*  Interpreting  the 
'Am£nta>  in  the  light  of  Tasso's  'Dialogues  on 
Poetry,*  it  is  apparent  that  he  intended  to  evade 
this  criticism  m  the  typically  pedantic  fashion 
of  the  Renaissance:  Aminta  is  of  divine  descent, 
and  Silvia,  his  lover  and  future  bride,  is  a 
nymph  of  Diana.    In  a  world  of  divinities  even 


this  evasion  is  as  futile  as  the  criijection  itself, 
it  is  nevertheless  dear  that  Tasso's  poetic  in- 
stinct served  him  better  than  his  logic.  The 
reality  that  fails  to  return  throu^  the  divinity 
of  his  characters  does  arise  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  humorous  iancy  into  which  the  whole 
mvention  is  dirown.  A  playfully  mechanical 
plot  — with  two  resurrections  and  a  bloodless 
combat  —  continued  in  its  lighter  effects  by 
character  drawings  humanly  conventional  _  (the 
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K'  ilosophical     spinster     and     the     vanqt 
ana),  compensates  by  Its  gentle  mirth  u .  . 
absuroities  inherent  In  the  nature  of  the  Area- 


the 


dian  world.  It  is  only  in  the  realm  of  fancy 
that  the  impossible  becomes  probable  and  neces- 
sary. And  when  this  has  been  conceded,  Tasso 
is  free  with  alt  sincerity  to  yield  his  spirit  to 
the  voluptuous  melancholy,  the  suppressed  joys, 
the  mellow  anguish  of  sensuous  passions  experi- 
enced in  an  imagination  aspiring  to  the  ideal. 
This  idealized  sensuousness  of  the  'Aminta,' 
sustained  by  imageiy  free  from  crudeness  but 
brilliantly  visualized,  enriched  by  suggestions 
of  sadness  and  unsatisfied  yearnings,  priddns 
the  intellect  with  paradox  and  metaphor  and 


eraliy  and  to  the  moods  of  pastoral  poetry  ii 
particular.  In  the  'Aminta,'  as  well  as  in  thv 
'Jerusalem  Delivered,'  the  Marinists  of  the 
1/th  century  found  the  principal  authority  for 
their  *lasdviousness.'  It  was  the  delight  of 
the  pricieux  salons  of  Pans  under  Louis  XIII 
and  Louis  XIV.  Twenty-eight  French  trans- 
lations have  been  made  of  this  work.  Of  a 
dozen  English  renderings  the  first,  by  Abraham 
Faunct  appeared  in  1591,  and  the  best,  by 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  1820.  The  'Aminta'  was  com- 
^sed  as  an  entertainment  for  Giambattista 
Pigna,  Prime  Minister  of  Duke  Alfonso  of 
Ferrara,  and  produced  for  the  first  lime  at 
Belvedere-on-the-Po,  Plgna's  country  estate, 
31  July  157L 

Arthuk  Livingston, 

Westtm  University. 
AMIOT,  4'myy,  J«>n  Jowph  Huie, 
French  missionary:  b.  Toulon,  February  1718;  d. 
Fetcing,  9  Oct  1793.  He  entered  the  Sodety  of 
Jesus  in  1737  and  was  sent  in  1750  as  a  missionary 
to  China.  He  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor  Kien-lut^;  and  Spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  Pekin.  Amiot  was  eminently  fitted 
to  make  good  use  of  the  advant«es  which  his 
situation  afforded,  and  his  works  cud  more  than 
had  ever  been  done  before  to  make  known  to 
the  Western  World  the  thoi«ht  and  life  of  the 
Far   East.     His    'Dictionaire   tatare-manchou- 
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francais'  (1789)  was  a  work  of  great  value, 
the  lan^aee  having  been  previous^  quite  un- 
known in  Europe.  His  other  wribngs  are  to 
be  found  chiefljr  in  the  'Memoires  concemant 
lliistoire,  les  sciences  et  les  arts  des  Chinois* 
(IS  vols.,  1776-91);  the  'Vie  de  Confucius,' 
die  12th  volume  of  that  collection,  is  complete 
and  accurate. 

AMIRANTE,  am'i-rint.  ISLANDS,  a 
pToup  of  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ty- 
mp  southwest  of  the  Seychelles.  They  were 
taken  possession  of  by  Great  Britain  in  1814 
and  form  a  dependency  of  Mauritius.  They 
produce  cocoanuts,  and  turtle  and  fish  are 
abundant.    About  six  are  inhabited. 

AMIS  BT  AMILE8,  a'me*  za  a'mel',  a 
chanson  of  the  Middle  Apes,  dating;  from  about 
the  bepnninK  of  the  13tn  century.  The  work 
consists  of  3,500  lines,  in  which  are  narrated 
the  adventures  of  two  friends. 

AHISTAD,  a'me'stad',  CASE,  in  United 
States  histoiy,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
-'-very  question.  The  Spanish  government,  by 
^  "        ■      -817;  f    ■    *    ■     ■ 

after  30  Dec.  1820,  on  penalty  of  confiscation 
of  the  slave-ship  and  immediate  freeing  of  the 
negroes.  The  trade  nevertheless  went  on  under 
transparent  disguises.  In  the  spring:  of  1839 
the  slave-hunters  in  Africa  made  a  Targe  cap- 
ture of  Sierra  Leone  natives,  includii^  their 
chief , Cinque, and  eent  them  to  Havana;  where 
two  months  afterward  two  Cuban  planters, 
Pedro  Ruir  and  Jos*  Montei,  bought  38  youths 
and  men,  three  girls  and  a  boy,  and  shipped 
fliem  on  27  June  for  Guanaja,  Puerto  Principe, 
on  the  schooner  L'Amistad,  under  passport 
from  the  governor  of  Cuba  obtained  by  falsely 
alleging  that  they  were  domestic  slaves.  Qnque 
organized  a  plan  for  revolt,  and  when  four 
days  out  they  rose,  killed  the  captain  and  one 
of  the  crew,  wounded  two  others  in  the  contest, 
and  forced  the  remaining  whites  to  surrender; 
but  diey  did  them  no  violence,  and  set  all  on 
shore  except  the  two  planters,  whom  they  man- 
aged to  make  understand  that  Ihey  must  steer 

for  Africa.     These  graduallv  changed  c 

'   '  and  brought  thr 

nt   (near  Monta.. 
:   end   of   Long   Island^   where   i 
■    '   IS  'suspicious*  h 

sast  survey, 

Washington.  He  sent  a  boat  to  her,  and  one  of 
the  planters  declared  himself  the  owner  of  the 
negroes  and  claimed  United  Stales  protection. 
Some  of  them  had  gone  on  land  in  a  boat; 
Gedne^  seized  them  as  under  New  York  State 
jurisdiction,  and  the  vessel  as  a  'prize  rescued 
from  pirates,"  and  brought  them  to  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  The  negroes  were  committed  for 
mitfder  on  the  high  seas,  to  be  tried  at  the 
Circuit  Court  of  17  September  at  Hartford, 
and  meantime  lodged  in  New  Haven  jail.  The 
planters  claimed  them  as  slaves,  appealed  to 
the  Spanish  minister.  Calderon,  and  he  de- 
mandnl  their  surrender  of  the  United  States 
district  attorney  for  Connecticut.  The  latter 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Fonyth  of 
Georgia)  asking  if  the  negroes  under  treaty 
with  Spain  mi^t  not  be  surrendered  before 
the  court  sat ;  the  Secretary  transmitted  the 
question  to  the  President  (Van  Buren),  but 
warned  the  district  attorney  to  take  care  that 


I  court  whatevc 

executive.  Meantime  the  anti-slavery  interest 
had  bestirred  itself  and  secured '  funds,  able 
counsel  and  an  interpreter  of  African ;  and  the 
Circuit  Court  (Judge  Thompson)  decided  on 
the  23d  that  the  killing  of  the  captain  of  the 
L'Amistad,  being  an  incident  of  the  slave  trade, 
was  not  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations. 
The  negroes  were  remanded  to  jail  till  the  Dis- 
trict Court  in  November  should  decide  whether 
tbry  were  free  or  slave.  The  next  day  the 
United  States  Attorney-General,  Felix  Grundy 
of  Tennessee,  was  ordered  to  prepare  an  official 
opinion  on  the  Spanish  ministers  request  and 
the  claim  of  Gedney  et  al.  for  prize  money.  He 
replied  in  November  that  ship,  cargo  and 
nefgroes  should  be  surrendered  according  to 
article  9  of  the  treaty  of  27  Oct.  1795,  as  the 
United  States  under  international  law  had  no 
power  to  investigate  the  truth  of  facts  stated  in 
Spanish  offidal  papers, —  in  other  words, 
whether  the  governor's  passport  was  obtained 
by  fraud,  ana  the  negroes  were  free  according 
to  the  Spanish  law  already  dted;  though 
hardly  one  could  speak  a  word  of  European 
and  none  much  more,  and  the  planters  were 
obviously  perjured  in  swearing  ignorance  of 
their  being  recently  imported.  But  this  article 
any  way  related  only  to  vessels  and  goods 
rescued  on  the  high  seas  from  [Mrates;  and 
tinder  this  interpretation  the  negroes  were  at 
once  the  pirates  and  the  cargo,  and  had  com- 
mitted piracy  in  seizing  thcmMves  from  their 
owners.  The  Spanish  minister  protested  that 
no  United  States  court  had  any  jurisdiction. 
The  administration,  not  daring  to  take  the  case 
out  of  its  courts,  went  as  far  as  it  could  by 
ordering  the  district  attorney  to  act  as  l^al 
adviser  to  the  planters  and  file  another  indict- 
ment for  them  widi  new  pleadings;  sent  a  ves- 
sel to  lie  off  New  Haven  jn  order  to  carry  the 
negroes  back  to  Cuba  as  soon  as  the  District 
'  Court  pronounced  them  slaves,  as  was  taken  for 
granted  (this  was  the  first  trial  for  violating 
the  slave-trade  laws  that  had  taken  place  ex- 
cept in  slave  States,  where  of  course  no  con- 
victions were  ever  found),  and  to  do  it  in- 
stantly unless  an  appeal  were  interposed,  which 
was  *not  to  be  taken  for  granted*:  ordered 
that  (Wney  and  his  associate  Meade  accom- 
pany it  to  give  evidence  in  court ;  and  that 
these  directions  be  kept  secret.  But  the  anti- 
slave  ly  counsel  had  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  kidnapping  foreigners  was  not  only  not 
protected  by  United  States  or  even  Spanish 
laWj  but  was  directly  contrary  to  both  (the 
anti-stavery  doctrine  outside  the  courts  was 
that  the  kidnapped  had  a  natural  right  to  Idll 
their  captors  if  they  could,  and  a  legal  ri^t  to 
hold  ship  and  cargo  as  prize  in  suat  case,  and 
the  United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere); 
and  the  court  pronounced  them  free,  and 
ordered  them  delivered  to  the  United  States 
executive  to  be  sent  back  to  Africa.  The 
plaintiffs  at  once  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
(jonrt,  and  the  administration  continued  its 
partnership  in  a  private  suit.  The  case  of  the 
negroes  was  argued  in  Februanr  and  March 
1841  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  previ- 
ously introduced  resolutions  into  the  House  di- 
recting the  President  to  report  to  Congress  the 
authority  by  which  Africans  charged  with  no 
crime  were  held  in  custody;  Roger  Sherman 
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Batdwia  the  district  attorney,  admitted  in  open 
court  that  they  were  newty  from  Africa  when 
bougfat:  and  on  9  March  the  coart  (Taney,  C. 
J.)  pronounced  theni  illegally  held  as  staves 
and  liable  to  no  punishment  for  their  acts. 
The  case  roused  the  fiercest  excitement  in  both 
the  free  and  stave  sections  of  the  country-  In 
1844  the  astoundine  bill  was  reported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  to  pay  Ruii  and  Montex  $70,000  com- 
t»ensationi  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table  and 
never  reappeared.  This  ends  the  *case,*  but 
a  word  may  Ik  added  on  the  negroes.  They 
were  removed  to  Farmington,  Conn.,  well  cared 
for  and  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion by  a  competent  professor.  Cinque  kept 
them  under  stem  discipline;  they  were  excel- 
lently t>ehaved  and  much  liked;  and  some  of 
them,  bein^  unusually  quick  of  intelligence, 
were  exhibited  for  proficiency  in  New  Eng- 
land towns.  About  the  end  of  November  they 
were  sent  tiack  to  Africa  with  some  mis- 
sionaries, and  a  mission  was  afterward  estat>- 
lisbed  in  the  district, 

AMITE,  La.  town  and  parish-seat  of 
Tangipahoa  Parish,  65  miles  northwest  of  New 
Orleans,  on  the  Tangipahoa  River  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  is  located  in  a 
thriving  agricultural  region  and  has  a  good 
trade  m  com,  cotton,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Irrigation  is  an  important  factor  in  crop  raising. 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  a  cyclone  in  19(B, 
but  was  reconstructed  within  a  few  months. 
Pop.  2.200. 

AHITOSIS.     See  Mitosis. 

AJdITYVILLE,  N.  Y.,  village  of  Suffolk 
County,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  30  miles 
east  of  New  York  city.  It  contains  a  sani- 
tarium, an  infirmary,  an  academy,  club  houses 
and  several  churches.  Located  on  Great  South 
Bay  it  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  with  ample 
bathing,  boating  and  fishing  facilities.  It  is 
also  a  residential  place  for  New  York  business 
men.     Pop.  2,850. 

AMLWCH,  Sm'luk,  a  seaport  town  In 
north  Wales,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
of  Anglesey,  and  14  miles  northeast  from 
Holyhead,  The  harbor  is  partly  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  There  are  copper  mines  near  the 
town,  and  mining  is  said  to  have  l>een  carried 
on  here  by  the  Romans.    Pop.  5,000. 

AMMAN,  Jobat,  am'man,  Swiss  painter 
and  engraver:  b.  Zurich  1539;  d.  Niimherg 
159L  Little  of  his  personal  history  survives. 
It  is  supposed  that  before  leaving  Switzerland, 
he  studied  under  some  glass  painter  of  that 
country,  for  stained  glass  is  almost  all  that 
constitutes  Amman's  claim  to  be  considered  as 
a  painter.  His  main  work  is  in  his  engraving, 
which  consists  of  no  less  than  540  pieces.  It 
obtained  for  him  a  notable  measure  of  success ' 
in  Ntimberg,  where  he  settled  in  1560.  He 
handled  etching  and  wood-engraving  with  great 
skill;  and  has  left  a  considerable  body  of  work 
in  fats  pen  drawings.  While  not  free  from 
the  mannerism  that  came  in  with  bis  period,  a 
sufficient  measure  of  the  excellence  of  his  pred- 
ecessors remains  to  make  his  work  worthy  of 
study.  His  aquarelles  and  wash  drawings  are 
also  important  'The  Entrance  of  Emperor 
Maximilian  11  into  Niimberg>  contains  450 
figures.    Of    the   greatest  importance  are  his 


drawings  for  wood  cuts,  through  which  he 
exercised  the  widest  influence  of  any  artist  of 
his  time.  He  drew  directly  on  the  wood,  and 
sometimes  even  cut  the  engravings  himself. 
Among  his  etctungs  may  Ik  mentioned  the  por- 
traits of  Admiral  de  Coligny,  of  Martin  Luther 
and  of  Hans  Sachs,  the^Four  Seasons,'  'The 
Twelve  Months,'  and  i«ligious  worte.  The 
musetmi  of  Basel  has  the  only  well-authenti- 
cated  painting  by  Amman,  also  a  collection  of 
designs  for  stained  glasses  executed  in  1557. 
Consult  Amman,  'Geschichte  der  Familie 
Amman  von  Zurich'  (Ziirich  1904)  and  Andre- 
sen,    *Der  deutsche   Peimre-Gravenr'    (Leipzig 

AMMAN,  Johann  Conrad,  Swiss  physi- 
cian: l>.  Schaffhausen  1669;  d.  Warmoud  atioul 
173a  After  graduating  at  Basel  in  1687  he  be- 
gan to  practise  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  gained 
a  great  reputation.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  first  called  attention  to  his  method 
in  liis  'Surdns  loquens'  (1692).  His  process 
consisted  prindpaliy  in  exciting  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  to  the  motions  of  his  hps  and 
laiynx  wluk  he  spoke,  and  then  inducing  them 
to  imitate  these  movements,  till  he  brought 
them  to  repeat  distinctly  letters,  syllables  and 

AHMAHATI,  am'mvna-'te,  Bartolomeo, 
Florentine  architect  and  sculptor:  b,  Florence 
1511;  d.  1592.  He  studied  under  Bandinelli 
and  jacopo  Sansovino,  and  closely  imitated  the 
style   of    Michelangelo.     He   was   more   distin- 

Suisbed  in  architecture  than  in  sculpture.  He 
esigned  many  buildings  in  Rome.  Liicca  and 
Florence,  an  addition  to  the  Pitti  Palace  in  the 
last-named  city  being  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
works.  He  was  also  employed  in  1569  to  build 
the  beautiful  bridge  over  the  Arno,  known  as 
Fonte  delta  Trinita  — one  of  his  celebrated 
works.  The  three  arches  are  elliptic,  and 
thou^  veiv  light  and  eteeant  have  resisted  the 
fury  of  the  riverj  which  has  swept  away 
several  other  bridges  at  different  times. 
Another  of  his  most  important  works  was  the 
fountain  for  the  Piazza  della  Signoria, 

AHHBN,  Daniel,  American  naval  officer: 


July  1836  as  midshipman.  He  was  in  the  Witkes 
exploring  expedition  1838-42.  in  the  East  India 
squadron,  and  on  the  coast  survey ;  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Paraguay  River  1853-54.  He 
commanded  the  Seneca  at  the  capture  of  Port 
Royal,  7  Nov.  1861;  promoted  to  commander  21 
Feh  1863;  in  charge  of  the  Patapsco  at  the  as- 
sault on  Fort  UacalUster,  3  March  1863,  and  on 
Fort  Sumter,  7  April ;  commanded  the  Mohican 
in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  December  1864 
and  January  1865.  He  was  commissioned  cap- 
lain  1866,  was  cliief  of  the  bureau  of  yards  and 
docks  18CS-71jand  of  the  bureau  of  navigation 
till  11  Dec.  1877,  when  he  was  made  rear-ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list  He  designed  the 
Ammen  life  raft  and  the  ram  Katahdin.  He 
wrote:  'The  American  Inter-Oceanic  Ship 
Canal  Question'  (1880);  <The  Atlantic  Coast> 
(1883);  'Conntry  Homes  and  Their  Improve- 
ment' ;  'The  Old  Navy  and  the  New'  (1891). 
AMMBROAU,  am'mer-gou,  a  district  or 
gau  on  the  river  Ammer  in  upper  Bavaria.  The 
inhabitants  are  occupied  in  making  figures  of 
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Mints,  crucifixes,  toys,  etc.,  of  woo<l,  ivory  and 
Klass,  from  which  a  considerable  trade  arises, 
having  its  centre  in  the  villages  of  Obcr  and 
Unter  Ammergau.  The  former  village  is 
famous  on  account  of  the  Passion  Play  (q.v.). 
AMMETER.  See  Galvanometer. 
AHUIANUS,  MBTceUinuB,  the  last  Roman 
historian  of  importance :  b.  Antioch  about  32S 
A.D. ;  d.  Home  about  398.  He  entered  the  anny 
at  an  early  age  and  served  in  several  cam- 
paigns. Eventually  he  settled  in  Rome,  where, 
at  an  advanced  age,  he  wrote  (in  Latin)  a  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  accession 
of  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens  (96-378),  thus 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Tacitus. 
This  history  was  originally  in  31  books;  of 
these  the  first  13  are  lost,  the  18  which  remain 
cover  the  period  from  353  to  378.  It  is  ex- 
tremely valuable,  being  a  clear,  comprehensive 
and  impartial  account  of  events  by  a  contem- 
porary of  soldierly  honesty,  independent  judg- 
ment and  wide  reading.  In  his  description  of 
die  Empire  — the  exhaustion  produced  by  ex- 
cessive taxation,  the  financial  ruin  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  the  progressive  decline  in  the 
morale  of  the  army  —  we  find  the  explanation 
of  its  fall  before  the  Goths  20  years  after  his 
death. 


north  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Greece.  The 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  monuments  call  him 
Amun,  the  Greeks  identified  him  with  iheir 
supreme,  god  Zeus,  while  the  Romans  regarded 
him  as  the  re^lresentative  of  Jupiter.  His  wor- 
ship centred  in  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  which  the 
Greeks  therefore  called  Diospolis  or  the  Ciiy 
of  Zeus.  He  is  represented  as  a  ram,  as  a 
human  being  with  a  ram's  head,  or  simply  with 
the  horns  of  a  ram.  His  most  celebrated 
temple  was  in  the  oasis  of  Siwah  in  the  Libyan 
desert. 

AHHON,  Otto,  German  anthropologist  and 
editor:  u.  Karlsruhe  1842.  He  was  educated 
as  a  civil  engineer  and  was  engaged  in  that  pro- 
fession from  1863  to  1868.  From  1868  to  about 
1883  he  was  a  publisher  and  editor.  In  1883  he 
engaged  in  literary  work  and  made  several  in- 
vestigations in  anthropology  and  sociology. 
He  is  the  discoverer  of  'Amnion's  law,*  that 
the  Teutonic  race  has  everywhere  manifested  a 
tendency  toward  city  life.  He  demonstrated 
this  law  by  a  series  of  measurements  of  physi- 
cal characteristics  among  army  conscripts.  His 
investigations  have  shown  radical  differences  in 
the  form  of  the  head  in  city  and  country  and 
even  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in 
the  larger  cities.  He  has  written:  'Me 
naturliche  Auslese  beim  Menschen'  (Jena 
1893)  I  'Die  Gesellschaftsordnung  imd  ihre 
natiirlichen  Gnmdlagen'  (3d  ed.,  Jena  19001  ; 
'Zur  Anthropologic  des  Badenes'  (ib.  1899); 
'Die  Korpcrgrosse  der  Wehrpfiichtigen  in  Ba- 
den, 1840-64'  (Karlsruhe  1899)  ;  <Anthropo1i- 
gisdie  Untersuchungen  der  Wehrpfiichtigen  in 
Baden>  (1890);  and  *Die  Geschichte  einer 
Idee*  (in  Rundschau,  Berlin  1896)  ;  «Der 
Abande  rungs  spiel  raum"  (in  Natur-Wissfns- 
ckaftliche  Wocketiichrift,  Berlin  I8i»)  ;  "Die 
Menschcnrassen  in  Europa'  (in  Rundscltau, 
BerUn  1896). 


AHHONIA  (suppoiied  to  be  so  called  be- 
cause originally  prepared  from  the  dung  of 
camels  near  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  Egypt), 
a  gaseous  compoimd  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
having  the  formula  NHi.  It  may  be  formed 
in  small  quantities  by  the  direct  combination  of 
its  elements  under  the  infiuence  of  the  silent 
electric  discharge ;  but  in  the  arts  it  is  com- 
monly prepared  b^  the  decomposition  of  nitrog- 
enous matter.  Formerly  it  was  manufactured 
in  large  quantities  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  horns,  hoofs  and  hides,  and  from  this  fact 
it  was  known  as  'spirits  of  hartshorn.*  It  is 
now  chiefly  obtained  as  a  l^-praduct  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal-gas.  Coal  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas  contains  nitrogen,  of  ten 
to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent  of  its  wei^t ;  and  in 
the  distillation  of  such  coal  the  nitrogen  com- 
bines with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  that  is 
also  present,  and  is  driven  off  in  the  form  of 
ammonia;  or  more  often  it  combines  with  the 
sulphur  present  and  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  sulphate.  Salts  of  ammonia  also  occur  in 
nature,  sometimes  in  considerable  (quantities. 
In  Tuscany  ammonia  sulphate  is  obtamed  as  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  boric  acid. 
See  BoussiNGAULTiTE ;  Laboerellitf.  ;  Uascag- 

Ammonia  (NHi)  is  a  colorless  gas  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  and  pressures,  but  at  60°  F. 
it  condenses  into  a  colorless  and  expansible 
liquid  upon  the  application  of  a  pressure  of 
about  seven  atmospheres.  At  the  freezing  point 
of  water  a  pressure  of  4.4  atmospheres  siimces 
to  liquefy  it ;  and  at  about  29°  below  zero,  F., 
it  condenses  into  a  liquid  at  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Ammonia  thus  liquefied  b)' 
pressure  is  much  used,  in  the  arts,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  low  temperatures  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  ice.  (Sec  REFRiaESATioN).  It 
freezes  at  about  103°  below  zero,  F.,  into  a 
Kvhite  crystalline  solid.  Liquid  NH|  dissolves 
the  alkali  metals  without  chemical  changes, 
forming  blue  solutions. 

Ammonia  gas  is  veiy  soluble  in  water  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  the  solution  constituting 
the  so-called  'ammonia*  or  "aqua  ammonia* 
that  is  familiar  in  every  household.  At  32°  F. 
and  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  water 
will  absorb  1,148  times  its  own  volume  of  NH,; 
and  at  68°  F.  it  will  absorb  740  times  its  own 
volume. 

Both  ammonia  gas  and  its  solution  in  water 
possess  strongly  alkaline  properties,  turning  red 
litmus  paper  blue  and  combming  with  acids  to 
produce  definite  salts.  The  solution  of  am- 
monia gas  in  water  is  attended  by  a  consider- 
able development  of  heat,  and  it  is  usual  to 
consider  that  a  definite  compound  of  ammonia 
and  water  is  formed.  The  formula  of  this 
compound  may  be  written  NH..H,0,  but  many 
considerations  suggest  that  NH,.OH  is  a  better 
and  more  logical  form.  NH.  is  here  con- 
sidered to  be  a  radical,  analogous  in  its  chemi- 
cal deportment  to  the  familiar  alkali  metals 
sodium  and  potas»um.  According  to  this  view 
ordinary  "aqua  ammonia*  would  be  regarded 
as  a  solution  of  the  hydrate  of  the  radical  NH.; 
and  for  many  years  past  chemists  have  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  such  a  radical,  which 
they  have  called  'ammonium.*  Upon  adding 
hyarochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  ammonia 
gas,  a  compound  known  as  "sal  ammoniac*  i> 
obtained,  which  is  used  largely  in  electric  bat- 
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t«rie9  that  ore  intended  For  open  cirruit  work. 
The  reaction  by  which  this  substance  is  formed 
may  be  written  NH.+HCI=NHtHCI;  or  if 
the  existence  of  ,a  definite  hydrate  in  the  'aqua 
ammonia*  is  admitted,  we  may  write  the  reac- 
tion NH,-OH+Ha=NHiCI+HA  in  which 
case  the  reaction  is  in  all  t^specls  analogous  to 
that  by  which  potassium  chlorid  (for  example) 
is  formed  when  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon 
potassium  hydrate :  KOH-|-HCI=KC1+H.O. 
Ail  the  other  salts  that  are  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  ammonia  with  adds  can  be  simi- 
larly expressed  by  admitting  the  existence  of 
the  radical  NMi  and  treating:  it,  in  the  formulx, 
as  though  it  ivere  a  metal  of  the  alkali  group. 
All  the  "ammonium"  compounds  are  isomor- 
phous  with  the  corresponmng  potassium  com- 


Aqua  ammonia,  or  'caustic 
is  sometimes  called),  is  used  for  many  purposes 
in  the  arts,  notably  in  the  production  of  soda 
by  the  ammonia  process  (see  Sodiuu),  and  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing.  Large  quantities 
of  the  sulphate  are  used  in  fertilizers  and  'in 
the  manufacture  of  ammonia  alum  (see  Aluu). 
The  chloride  of  ammonium  is  used  (as  above 
noted^  in  certain  common  forms  of  electric 
batteries,  and  also  in  soldering,  in  dyeing,  and 
in  many  minor  ways.  The  carbonate  is  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powders 
and  for  scouring  wool. 

Ammonia  is  expelled  from  all  of  its  com- 
pounds by  quicklime,  and  the  usual  test  for 
ammoniacal  compounds  consists  in  heating  the 
substance  to  be  examined,  together  with  caustic 
lime  or  caustic  soda  or  potash.  If  ammonia  is 
present  in  any  considerable  amount  it  is 
liberated  by  tJbb  treatment  and  may  be  recog- 
nized by  smell  or  by  its  action  on  litmus  paper. 
Nearly  all  of  the  compounds  of  ammonia  are 
batteries,  and  also  in  soldering,  in  dyeing,  and 
the  double  platinic  chloride  being  the  chief  ex- 
Ammonia  forms  the  s'arting  point  for  an 
extraordinarily  long  list  of  compounds,  many 
of  which  are  exceedingly  complicated.  See 
AumB;   AuiNE, 

AMMONIACUM  is  a  gum  resin  derived 
from  the  stems  of  Dorema  ammoniacum,  a 
forest  plant  of  Persia.  Other  species  of 
Dorema   yield   similar   products. 

The  plant  has  an  abundant  supply  of  milky 
juice  which  exudes  spontaneously  and  hardens 
in  various- shaped  masses.  Fine  tears,  varying 
in  siie  from  two  to  five  mm.  up  to  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut,  arc  obtained  from  in  sect- punctured 
wounds,  while  the  so-called  ammoniacum 
amygdaloides  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
plant. 

Ammoniacimi  consists  of  a  mixture  of  vary- 
ing proportions  of  ethereal  oils,  1  to  2  per  cent, 
resins,  gums,  65  to  70  per  cent;  and  pectin-like 
bodies.  Ash  20  per  cent.  A  certain  amount  of 
water  ts  always  found  in  the  commercial  prod- 
uct The  ethereal  oils  are  found  in  small 
quantities  onl^,  generally  less  than  10  per  cent. 
It  is  soluble  in  carbon  disulphidc.  The  resin 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  oUier  resins  in  that 
its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  red  reaction  when 
added  to  a  bromide  of  sodium  solution,  30  gr. 
NaOH  in  Aq.  Br.  20  gr.  Aq.  1  liter,  Umbellif- 
eron  would  seem  to  be  absent. 


AMMONITES,  am'mdn-itz,  or  -children  of 
Ammon."  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  their 
land  is  called  Bit-Amman,  as  if  Ammin  were  a 
personal  name;  but  Genesis  says  Ben-ammi, 
and  Ammi  was  perhaps  a  local  god.  Their  land 
was  in  the  eastern  part  of  toe  district  now 
called  Belka,  on  the  northeast  of  the  Dead  Sea 
next  the  desert ;  its  capital  Rabbah  or  Rabbath- 
Ammon,  Their  real  history  begins  with  Saul, 
though  Jephthah  the  freebooter  is  said  to 
have  delivered  Israel  from  them,  and  one  tradi-. 
tion  represents  Balaam  as  an  Ammonite  — but 
this  is  thought  a  later  excuse  for  excluding 
them  from  me  Jewish  body.  They  were  in  a 
state  of  chrome  border  warfare  with  the 
Hebrews,  their  close  kinsmen,  and  speaking  a 
closely  related  dialect.  Nahash,  King  of  Am- 
mon,  besieges  Jabesh-Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi),  and 
oilers  terms  for  its  capitulation  on  condition  of 
putting  out-  the  chief  men's  right  eyes, —  but 
Saul  wins  a  crushing  victory  over  the  besiegers. 
David  as  Saul's  enemy  is  well  treatea  by 
Nahash;  but  when  he  takes  Saul's  place  the  old 
feelings  are  resumed.  Hanun,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Natiash,  treats  David's  messengers 
of  congratulation  with  ^ross  contumely  (2 
Sam.  x)  ;  David  wins  a  victory  over  them  and 
the  Syrian  allies  they  have  called  in,  and  exacts 
a  frightful  vengeance  from  them,  putting  his 
captives  to  the  torture  quite  in  the  Assyrian 
fashion,  and  leaving  us  to  infer  that  there  was 
little  to  choose  in  savagery.  They  probably  re- 
covered their  independence  after  Solomon's 
death.  Later  the^  were  subjugated  t^  the 
Assyrians,  as  the  inscriptions  of  several  Idnga 
evince.  Under  Jeroboam  II  they  make  incur- 
sions into  Gilead  and  are  blamed  for  in- 
humanity. After  the  Israelitish  deportation  of 
734  th^  occupied  the  land  of  Gad ;  under 
Jehoiakim  they  are  incorporated  into  Judah; 
under  Zedekiah  they  are  allied  with  him  against 
Assyria,  but  seem  to  have  drawn  out  in  time 
for  safety,  and  Israelitish  fugitives  find  refuge 
with  their  Kii^,  Baalis.  Later  they  intermarried 
with  the  Jews,  and  there  was  a  village  of  them 
in  Benjamin;  Judas  MaccabKUS  defeated  them; 
but  thejr  were  gradually  absorbed  by  invading 
Arab  tnbes.    Their  great  local  god  was  Milcom, 

AMMONITES,  am'6-nrtez,  the  general 
name  for  the  fossil  cephalopod  mollusks  of  the 
order  Ammonoidea,  given  originally  because  of 
a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  coiled  specimens 
first  known  to  a  ram's  horn,  the  symbol  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  Subsequently  it  served  as  a 
generic  name  for  a  group,  but  this  has  been 
abandoned  in  the  light  of  later  information. 
The  Ammonoidea  are  one  of  the  two  orders  of 
chambered  tetrabranchiate  cephalopods,  the 
other  being  the  Nautiloidea  (see  Nautilus). 
Their  remains  are  found  fossil  in  marine 
Palaeioic  rocks  from  the  Devonian  to  the  close 
of  the  Mesozoic  Age.  More  than  5,000  species 
have  been  described,  grouped  into  about  100 
families,  and  these  into  nine  sub-orders  in  two 
divisions,  (1)  Intrasiphonata  and  (2)  Extra- 
sipkonala.  'The  first  group  contains  a  single 
primitive  (Devonian)  sub-order  having  the 
siphuncle  dorsatly  situated;  the  second  contains 
all  the  remainder,  which  agree  in  having  the 
siphuncle  ventral.  The  classification  is  based 
upon  the  complexly  lobed  pattern  of  the  sutures, 
or  lines  of  union  between  the  septa  or  partitic~ 
walls  of  the  chambers  and  the  outer  wall  of  t1 
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shell  (See  Cephalopoda).  The  shells  of  am- 
monites were  typically  coiled  in  a  single  plane 
and  ran  in  size  from  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter 
lo  two  or  more  feet ;  but  this  varied  ereatly, 
even  to  partial  or  entire  straigfatness.  The  sur- 
face  of  the  shell,  too,  was  in  many  cases  smooth 
and  polished  or  slightly  ridged,  while  in  others 
it  was  roughly  ringed  or  covered  with  cross- 
lines.  Spikes  and  tubercles,  in  handsome  variety. 
Some  shells  were  so  compressed  as  to  have  the 
proportions  of  a  watch ;  while  others  were 
almost  globose. 

As  Hyatt  states,  ammonoids  experienced  a 
progressive  evolution  from  the  early  Devonian 
until  the  upper  Juras,  when  the  group  reached 
its  summit  of  importance  and  was  represented 
in  great  numbers  and  variety  in  all  parts  of  the 
world:  that  is,  when  it  attained  the  summit 
of  its  evolution  in  complexity  of  structure, 
form  and  ornament  Ammonoids  exist  in  great 
abundance  in  the  rocks  of  this  period  in  the 
western  United  States,  especially  those  of  the 
irregular  ■  group  called  Ceratites,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Palaeozoic  Goniatites,  and  other 
piimitive  forms.  The  Jurassic  ammonoids 
^ow  a  mixture  of  retrogression  with  some 
progressive  features.  "Part  of  their  losses  are 
regained  by  the  evolution  of  the  vast  number  of 


ically  throughout  the  Jurassic  time  and  become 
general  in  the  Cretaceous  period.  Many  of  the 
later  forms  were  openly  or  grotesquely  coiled, 
or  coiled  only  when  young,  becoming  nearly  or 

?uite  straight  when  they  grow  older,  as  in 
'tychoceras,  Turriteles,  Scaphites,  etc  These 
degraded  *old-age»  types  were  evidently  due  to 
the  waning  forces  of  life  or  to  disease,  because 
similar  though  much  less  marked  uncoiling  of 
shells,  due  to  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
water,  have  been  observed  in  the  fresh-water 
Planorbis  of  Steinheim,  Germany,  and  else- 
where. (See  Evolutiom;  Sekebcence).  Hyatt 
thus  infers  that  there  was  in  the  European  seas, 
at  leasL  a  widespread  unfavorable  change  in 
their  physical  surroundings,  'similar  to  but 
more  extensive  than  that  which  a^ected  Euro- 
pean forms  during  the  Lower  Oolite,*  and  to 
this  influence  he  ascribes  the  uncoiling  of  the 
shells  of  Spiroccras  and  its  allies.  At  the  close 
of  the  Cretaceous  period  the  ammonoids  en- 
tirely disappeared  We  thus  see  in  the  vast 
and  more  or  less  complete  and  continuous  series 
of  these  beautiful  shells,  in  which  the  imper- 
fections of  the  geological  record  are  less  marked 
than  in  other  groups,  t^e  process  of  rise,  cul- 
mination, decline,  ana  death  of  a  type,  present- 
ing also  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  biogenetic 
law  (q.v.).  The  type  begins  with  infantile  and 
larval  forms,  then  evolves  youthful,  mature,  and 
finally  old  age  forms,  which  present  in  their 
simple  and  closely  coiled  shells  a  return  to  the 
original  simplicity  of  the  infancy  and  childhood 
of  the  type. 

Concerning  the  animals  which  made  the 
shells,  nothing  is  known  except  by  inference. 
The  growth  of  the  shell  begins  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  primitive  con  ically- shaped  shell 
called  '^TOtoconch,*  and  then  the  secondary 
shell  begins  to  grow  and  becomes  coiled  up  in 
one  plane.  Like  the  nautilus  the  mollusk  lived 
in  (he  outer  chamber  of  its  shell,  from  which 


it  periodically  advanced.  The  aperture  of  tMs 
outer  chamber  was  closed  when  the  animal 
withdrew  into  it,  either  by  a  single  homy  plate 
(anaplychitt)  or  hy  a  pair  of  calcareous  plates 
(aplychus).  The  very  earliest  appear  to  have 
been  swimmers,  like  the  nautiloids ;  hut  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ammonites  undoubtedly  lived 
gregariously  alongshore,  where  they  crawled 
about,  carrying  or  partly  dra^ng  their  shells, 
and  seavhing  for  tne  animal  fooo  upon  which 
they  subsisted.  The  learned  Zittell  pmnts  out 
that  their  shells  were  proportionately  less  bulW 
than  those  of  the  nautiloids,  and  correspond- 
ingly less  buoyant ;  and  the  probability  is  that 
they  swam  little  and  were  rarely  active.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  case  of  some 
species  the  e^i  were  retained  within  the  sb^ 
ter  of  the  living-chamber  until  they  hatched, 
and  that  the  young  remained  there  until  some- 
what grown.    See  Goniatiteb. 

Bibliography. —  CooIl  'Cambridge  Natural 
History.  MoUusks'  (1895);  Zittell- Eastman, 
'Text-book  of  Palawntology,'  Vol.  I  (1900); 
Hyatt,  'Genesis  of  the  Aj'ietidx'  (Memcnrs 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  XVII,  1B89) ;  'Phylog- 
eny  of  an  Acquired  Characteristic'  (Proc. 
Amer.  Philos.  Society,  Vol  XXXII,  No.  143, 
1894)  ;  Wunenberger,  'Studien  iiber  die  Stam- 
mesgeschichte  der  Ammoniten'  (Leipzig  18S0), 
and  numerous  other  papers;  also  articles  by 
D'Orbigny,  Neumayr,  Pumpelly,  Quenstedt, 
Sandberger,  Suess,  Waagen,  White,  Whiteaves, 
Wright  and  ZitteL 

AHHONIUS  8ACCAS,  a  Greek  philoso- 
pher who  lived  about  175-250  ad.  Originally  a 
porter  in  Alexandria,  he  derived  his  epithet 
from  the  carrying  of  sacks  of  com.  The  son  of 
Christian  parents,  he  abandoned  their  faith  for 
the  polytheistic  philosophy  of  Greece ;  this  is 
denied,  however,  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  His 
leaching  was  historically  a  transition  stage  be- 
tween Platonism  and  Neo-Platonism  and  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  latter 
school.  Among  his  disciples  were  Plotinus, 
Lon^nus,  Origen  the  Christian,  Origen  the 
Neo-Platocist,  Herennius,  Antoninu^  Theo- 
dosius,  etc.  He  wrote  nothing  but  his  tenets 
were  propagated  by  his  pupils,  especially  by 
Origen,  Herennius  and  Plotinus. 

AMMONOIDEA,  an  order  of  tetrahran- 
chiate  cephalopods.  It  contains  more  than  5,000 
species,  all  of^  which  are  extinct  and  found  in 
a  fossil  state  in  marine  rocks  of  the  Devonian, 
Carboniferous  and  Mesozoic  ages  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  akin  to  the  Nautiltndea  and 
was  a  crawler  instead  of  a  swimmer.  Its 
especial  interest  consists  in  that  it  furnishes  the 
best  illustrations  of  evolutitm,  the  laws  of 
RTOwlh  and  decline,  of  ontogeny  and  pylogeny. 
See  Ammonites;  Cephalopoda. 

AMM0NO08UC,  the  name  of  two  small 
rivers  in  New  Hampshire  which  rise  in  Coos 
Coimt^  and  flow  in  a  southwest  direction, 
emptying  into  the  Connecticut  River.  The 
lower  Ammonoosuc  Is  about  100  miles  long  and 
the  upper  75  ttules  long. 

AHMOPHILA,  a  genus  of  grasses,  com- 
mon on  sandy  beaches  of  Europe  and  eastern 
North  America,  coarse  perennials  with  running 
""'  'uable  as  sand-b' 
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AMMUNITION.  Anununition  is  prepared 
at  the  various  arsenals  and  by  numerous  pri- 
vate manulacturing  companies.  Bags  of  serg^ 
in  enormous  number,  are  cut  out  and  made,  and . 
filled  to  form  the  cartridges  for  large  ordnance. 
Bags  or  tubes  of  paper  are  made  and  filled  to 
constitute  blank  cartridges  for  small-anns ; 
while  the  ball-cartridges  are  enclosed  in  thin 
copper  cylinders.  The  tubes  and  combnstibles 
for  war-rockets  and  fuses  are  also  loanufac- 
tnred  The  cartridges  for  small-arms  (rifles, 
muskets,  carbines  and  instols)  are  made  in 
millions ;  since  it  is  on  those  that  the  main  of- 
fensive operations  of  an  army  depend.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  an  arai)^  of  60,000  men, 
comprising  a  fair  average  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery  and  engineers,  oug^t  to  be  provided 
with  no  less  than  18,000,000  ball-cajiridges  for 
small-arms,  for  six  months'  operations.  These 
would  require  1,000  ammunition -wagons  and 
3,600  horses  to  convey  them  all  at  otice.  It  is, 
therefore,  deemed  better  that,  under  any  such 
circumstances,  there  should  be  established 
entrepots  for  supplying  the  troops  from  time  to 
time.  The  wagons  constructed  for  this  kind  of 
service  wiU  carry  20,000  rounds  of  small-ann 
ammunition  each;  the  cartridges  are  packed  in 
boxes,  and  the  wagons  are  drawn  by  four 
horses  each.  Several  wagons  are  orranized 
into  an  "equipmeol,'  under  the  charge  of  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  and  there  are  several  such 
equipments  for  an  army  of  the  magnitude 
above  mentioned — one  for  each  division  of  in- 


army  of  60,000  men  ought  to  have  2,68ft000  cart- 
ridges with  thtm,  besides  those  in  reserve;  and 
that  the  conveyance  of  such  a  quantity,  with  a 
few  forges  and  stores,  would  require  150  am- 
munition wagons,  830  men  and  704  horses.  The 
equipment  would  return  to  the  enlrepdl  for  a 
new  supply  when  needed.  In  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  at  Waterloo,  the  English  used  two- 
horse  carts,  carrying  about  10.000  rounds  of 
small-arm  ammunition  each ;  out  a  superior 
kind  of  wagon  has  been  since  introduced.  In 
the  field,  an  infantry  soldier  usually  carries 
about  60  rounds,  put  in  compartmeuts  in  his 

The  packing-boxes  for  fie  Id- ammunition  are 
made  of  well-seasoned  stuff  (generally  white 
pine),  US  inch  thick,  dovetailed  with  the  tenon 
on  the  ends.  Hie  top  of  the  box  b  fastened 
with  six  2-inch  screws.  The  box  has  two 
handles  of  1^-inch  rope,  attached  to  brackets 
at  the  ends.  The  boxes  are  painted  on  the  out- 
side different  colors  to  indicate  the  contcntj 
□f  the  box.  Those  containing  shot  are  painted 
olive;  shells,  black;  spherical  case-shot,  red :  and 
canisters,  a  tight  drab.  The  kind  of  anmiuni- 
tion  is  marked  on  each  end  in  large  white 
letters.  The  place  and  date  of  fabrication  are 
marked  on  the  inside  of  the  cover.  The  boxes 
are  packed  as  follows: 

For  Smooth-bore  Guns.  Shot,  jpherical  case 
and  canisters,  fixed. —  Laid  in  two  tiers  across 
the  box,  the  snot  or  canisters  alternating  with 
the  cartridges  at  each  side.  The  shot  or 
canisters  of  the  upper  tier  rest  on  those  of  the 
lower  and  not  on  tne  cartridges.  Canisters  are 
packed  in  the  same  manner,  omitting  the  strips 
of  wood  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

For  12-PDR.  Mountain-ha-aAtaer.  Shells 
and  cast-shot,  fixed. —  Placed  uprigjit,  the  balls 


down,  resting  on  strips  of  wood  as  for  the  other 
howitzer.  Canisters  are  packed  in  the  same 
manner,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

For  Rigt/ea  Guns.  Shells  and  Case'shot. — 
Placed  upright,  the  balls  down,  resting^  on 
strips  of  wood  as  for  the  howitzer.  The  iron 
part  of  the  balls  reals  against  strips  of  wood 
4  inches  wide  and  .25  inch  thick,  nailed  to  the 
side  and  ends  of  the  box  at  the  bottom,  and 
similar  strips  placed  between  the  row  of  the 
balls  to  prevent  the  soft  metal  cups  from  bear- 
ing against  the  box  or  i^inst  each  other  and 
bemg  bruised;  the  cartrid^s  are  placed  on  top 
of  the  projectiles.  Canisters  arc  packed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  case-shot,  omitting  the 
strips  of  wood  on  the  bottom  of  the  box.  In 
all  the  boxes  the  smKll  stories  are  placed  in 
the  vacant  spaces  on  top  of  the  ammunition.  A 
layer  of  tow  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each 
box,  and  the  whole  contents  are  well  packed 
in  tow,  filling  the  box  so  as  to  be  pressed  down 
by  the  cover.  About  three  pounds  of  tow  are 
required  for  a  box. 

Ammunition  is  supplied  to  troops  in  cam- 
paign in  the  following  manner:  It  is  shipped 
from  arsenals  to  ammunition  depots  at  the 
base  of  operations;  it  is  then  carried  by  the 
line  of  communications  to  the  advance  supply 
dejmt  and  there  delivered  to  the  ammunition 
tnuns.  The  combat  trains  are  replenished  from 
the  ammunition  trains,  though  in  exceptional 
cases  issues  from  a  supply  depot  may  be  made 
direct  to  combat  trains.  From  the  latter  am- 
munition is  delivered  to  the  troops.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  general  engagement  two  wagon 
companies  for  each  division  engaged  (includ- 
ing the  cavalry  division)  are  loaded  —  one  with 
small  arms  and  the  other  with  artillery  am- 
munition ~-  and  held  in  readiness  at  the  advance 
supply  depot 

Ammnaitioa  Trains, —  The  ammunition 
train  of  a  full  division  is  normally  loaded  as 
follows:  (a)  For  small  arms  (three  wagon 
companies,  Si  wagons),  77  wagons,  each  with 
25  boxes  (1,2(X)  rounds  per  box)  of  rifle  and 
1  box  (2,000  rounds)  of  revolver  ammunition, 
and  1  wagon  with  300  boxes  of  revolver  am- 
■"'m.  (b)  For  artillery  (2  wagon  com- 
54  wagons),  SI  wagons,  each  with  25 
(4  pounds  per  box),  and  1  wagon  with 
artillery  stores.  If  available,  caisstins  instead 
of  wagons  may  be  used  for  carrying  artillery 
ammunition.  £ach  caisson  carries  106  rounds, 
or  48  caissons  would  carry  about  the  same  as 
51  wagons.  During  combat  the  ammunition 
train  takes  station  as  ordered.  It  is  generally 
in  a  protected  position,  near  good  roads  if 
possible,  where  the  empty  battalion  ammunition 
wagons  or  caissons  can  be  replenished.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  divide  the  train  and  assign  the 
parts  to  different  positions  in  rear  of  the  line. 
A  brigade  commander  may  select  a  rendezvous 
station  for  the  empty  battahon  ammunition 
wagons  of  his  command  and  request  that 
wagons  from  the  ammunition  train  be  sent  to 
that  place  to  refill  battalion  wagons.  The  po- 
sition of  an  ammunition  train,  or  detached  part 
thereof,  is  marked  by  a  red  flag  during  the  day, 
and  by  a  red  lantern  at  n^ht. 

Combat  Trains.— The  small-aims  ammuni- 
tion wagon  (2  for  each  infantry  battalion  and 
1  for  each  squadron)  in  addition  to  intrenching 
tools,  etc,  is  usually  loaded  as  follows;  In- 
fantry, 22  boxes  of  rifle  anununition;  cava)iy,  ■ 
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20  boxes  of  rifle  and  4  revolver 
Ammunition  in  the  artillery  combat  trains  is 
carried  in  caissons.  Battalion  commanders  are 
charged  with  keeping  tbeir  ammunition  wagons 
properly  filled  and  equipped. 

As  as  rule,  combat  trams  march  immediatelv 
in  rear  of  the  battalion  unit  to  which  assigned, 
though  when  combat  is  not  probable  they  ma^ 
be  assembled  in  rear  of  their  respective  regi' 
ments,  or  sent  to  join  the  trains. 

Infantry.— The  distribution  of  small-arms 
ammunition  allows  330  rounds  per  rifle,  with 
a  reserve  for  machine  guns,  etc.  Engineers 
or  signal  troops  requiring  ammunition  draw 
from  the  nearest  ammunition  wagons.  Cavalry 
and  other  men  armed  with  both  rifle  and  re- 
volver carry  in  the  belt  90  rounds  of  nSe  and 
20  rounds  of  revolver  ammunition. 

In  campaign  all  officers  and  non-eommis- 
Stoned  officers  endeavor  to  keep  the  belts  of 
their  men  filled  with  ammunition.  Not  only 
must  advantage  be  taken  of  every  opportunit/ 
to  replenish  the  supply,  but  prospective  expend- 
itures must  be  anticipated  by  issuing  ammuni- 
tion in  advance.  As  troops  go  into  combat  two 
bandoliers  from  the  combat  train  are  issued  to 
each  man,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  If  addi- 
tional ammunition  is  needed  durine[  the  combat, 
the  lead  mules  of  banalion  ammunition  wagons 
may  be  converted  into  pack  mules  and  ammuni- 
tion delivered  to  the  firing  line  in  that  manner. 
If  this  is  impracticable,  small  squads  of  men 
under  non-commissioned  oflicers  may  be  de- 
tailed to  carry  ammunition  to  special  parts 
of  the  firing  line,  or  reinforcements  may  be 
given  extra  ammunition  for  that  purpose.  If 
available  the  division  pack  train  is  used  to  carry 
ammunition  to  ground  impracticable  for 
wagons,  or  wherever  it  may  be  urgently  needed. 

EveiT  lull  in  the  light  must  be  utilized  to 
renew  tie  supply,  and  to  equalize  the  same  in 
each  company.  The  contents  of  the  belts  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  are  distributed  whenever 
practicable,  though  the  latter  must  not  be  left 
wholly  without  means  of  self-defense.  In  no 
cast  are  mtn  tent  to  the  rear  for  amtnuMition, 
if  it  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner.  When 
ammunition  is  running  low,  officers  caution 
the  men  to  reserve  a  few  rounds  each  for  emer- 
gencies. The  morning  following  an  eng^e- 
ent  should  find  the  finng  line  and  all  ammuni- 
tion wagons  replenished. 

Artilleiy. —  When  the  battery  goe>  inta 
action  each  piece  is  supplied  from  its  own 
caisson.  With  the  firing  lattery  are  two  addi- 
tional caissons  from  which  the  gun  caissons  are 
replenished.  This  replenishment  is  ordinarily 
effected  by  the  cannoneers  during  lulls  in  ttie 
action.  The  ammunition  in  the  gun  limbers  is 
kept  intact  as  a  last  reserve,  and  whenever  used 
is  replaced  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  emer- 
gency ammunition  on  the  guns  is  used  only  in 
extreme  cases,  and  must  be  immediately  re- 
placed. Cassions  from  the  reserve  (combat 
train)  replace  empty  caissons  of  the  firing 
battery.  Empty  caissons  are  either  refilled  from 
the  limbers  of  the  reserve  caissons  or  sent  to 
the  ammunition  train  lo  be  refilled.  If  neces- 
sary, wagons  or  caissons  from  the  ammunition 
train  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  firine  battery. 
Horse  batteries  in  a  cavalry  action  draw  am- 
munition, when  necessary,  from  the  limbers; 
the  ammunition  so  used  should  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  practicaUe. 
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'AmmmtiHon  Train. —  The  ammu- 
[>f  a  cavaliy  division  is  normally 
loaded  as  follows :  (a)  For  small-arms  (2 
wagon  companies,  54  wagons)—  52  wagons, 
each  with  2)  boxes  of  rifle  and  4  boxes  of 
revolver  ammunition,  (b)  For  artillery  fl 
wagon  company,  27  wagons)^  25  wagims,  eaoi 
wiu  25  boxes,  and  1  wagon  with  12  boxes  and 
artillery  stores.  Rations,  for^e  and  the  neces- 
saiy  intrenching  tools  are  also  carried,  but  the 
loads  are  kept  as  light  as  possible;  THk  ammn- 
nition  for  a  cavalry -division  is  carried,  distrib- 
uted and  replaced  substantially  as  in  the  case 
of  infantry,  the  cavalryman  carrying  90  rounds 
of  rifle  and  20  rounds  of  revolver  ammunition 
in  the  belt,  and,  when  combat  is  imminent,  60 
rounds  of  rifle  and  20  of  revolver  ammunition 
in  the  saddle  b^(s.  Combat  trains  of  cavalry 
acting  independently  generally  march  with  the 
horse  artillery,  if  any;  otherwise  in  rear  of 
their  squadrons  or  regiments  or  with  the  a 
nition  train.  As  cavalry  in  campaign  ii 
to  be  separated  from  its  combat  and  a 

' '  '    authorized,  in  such  emergencies, 


s  liable 


available  anununition 
:e  of  supidy.  Tlie  use  of  pack 
animals  is  often  necesiary. 

Ammunitioa  Supply  for  a  Field  Army. — 
To  replace  ammunition  used  in  combat  an 
amount  not  less  than  that  carried  by  the  mobile 
forces  shonid  be  kept  at  or  near  the  advance 
supply  depot,  and  an  additional  amount  approxi' 
mately  equal  to  all  ammunition  in  advance  of 
the  Mse  should  be  available  at  the  base  of 
operations  or  other  depots.  This  distrilMition, 
in  rounds,  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  table.  See 
CABTiaDGBs;  Explosives;  Shkapnsl. 

AMMUNITION  SERVICE.  This  resem- 
bles the  service  of  supply  (c.v.),  but  differs  in 
that  no  ammunition  can  be  replenished  by 
foraging.  The  ammunition  service  is  organ- 
ized by  the  field  artillery,  and  its  commander 
is  directly  under  the  commander  of  the  latter. 
Ammunition  on  the  man  and  on  the  caissons  of 
the  firing  batteries  is  replaced  by  that  carried 
in  organization  combat  trains,  which  are 
ordinarily  refilled  from  the  divisional  ammu- 
nition train,  though  they  may  be  refilled  from 
the  line  of  communications.  Economy  and  a 
continuous  supply  of  ammunition  must  be  ob- 
tained by  the  concerted  efforts  of  all.  The 
normal  course  of  ammunition  is  from  the  rail- 
head in  the  line  of  communications  by  the 
ammunition  column  to  the  refilling  point,  where 
ihe  zone  of  active  operations  commences.  From 
there  it  is  transported  to  the  distributing  points 
bv  the  ammunition  train,  which  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  companies  or  battalions  acting 
tandem,  the  one  refilling  from  the  other.  From 
the  distributing  points  it  is  brought  to  the 
seiKirate  organizations  by  their  own  combat 
trains.  The  whole  organization  continually 
advances  as  far  as  possible,  bringing  the  dis- 
tributing and  refilling  paints  to  the  front,  and 
:ihonening  the  hauls  of  the  combat  and  am< 
munition  trains.  Any  part  of  the  route  indi- 
cated may  be  eliminated  if  circumstances  per- 
mit :  for  instance,  the  refit  ling-point  may  be 
at  the  rail-head.  In  the  present  war,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  replace  the  various  units  of  the 
ammnniiion  service,  up  to  the  heavier  guns 
themselves  and  to  the  distributing  points  for 
infantry  and  some  of  the  U^ler  guns,  bv 
narrow-gange   railways. 
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AHMUNITION  TRAINS.   See  AuuuMi- 

TION. 

AMNESIA,  am-ne'ihi-^.    See  Aphasia. 

AMNESTY,  an  Ekct  oi  oblivion  passed  after 
an  exciting  potiticaJ  period.  Express  amnesty 
is  one  granted  in  direct  terms.  Implied  amnes^ 
is  one  which  results  when  a  trea^  of  peace  is 
raade  between  contending  parties.  Amnesty 
and  pardon  are  very  different.  Amnesty  is  an 
act  of  the  sovereign  power,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  efface  and  to  cause  to  be  forgotten  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor.  A  pardon  is  an  act  of  the 
same  authority  which  exempts  the  individual  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed  from  the  punishment 
which  the  law  inflicts  for  the  crime  be  has 
committed  7  Pet.  (U.  S.)  160.  Amnesty  is 
the  abolition  atid  forgettulness  of  die  offense; 
pardon  is  forgiveness.  A  pardon  is  given  to 
one  who  is  certainly  guilhr  or  has  been  con- 
victed; amnesty,  to  those  who  may  have  been  so. 

AMNESTY  PROCLAMATION.  An  act 
passed  25  Dec.  1868,  granting  amnesty  to  all 
who  were  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United 
States  or  adhered  to  their  enemies  during  the 
Civil  War.  This  included  domiciled  aliens. 
But  the  proclamation  did  not  entitle  one  whose 
property  had  been  sold  under  the  Confiscation 
Act  of  1862  to  reclaim  the  proceeds  after  they 
had  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

AMNION.    See  EMBBvOLOcy. 

AMCEBA.  or  PROTEUS  ANIMAL. 
CULE,  a  protozoan  classified  as  one  of  the 
rhizopods,  which  is  prejent  almost  every- 
where in  fresh  water,  and  sometimes  in 
moist  earth,  and  is  commonly  taken  as 
^e  type  of  the  unicellular  animals.  It 
is  a  mere  droii  of  animated  jelly  (protoplasm, 
q.v.),  hardly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  which 
under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  oivisible 
into  an  inner  granular  mass  (cndosarx;)  and  an 
outer  clearer  part  or  envelope  (ectosarc)  ;  but 
there  is  no  essential  difference  in  substance  be- 
tween them.  Imbedded  in  the  interior  granules 
ib  a  large  spherical  globule,  the  nucleus,  con- 
sisling  of  a  clear  chromatic  substance  contain- 
ing minute  granules  of  chromatin,  A  contrac- 
tile vacuole  lies  in  the  ectosarc,  and  manifests 
more  or  less  regular  and  rhythmical  expansions 
and  contractions ;  thb  seems  to  serve  the  pur* 
pose  of  an  excretory  organ.  The  amceba  con- 
tinually throws  out  irregular  threads  and  ex- 
tensions (pseudopods),  so  that  its  shape  is 
more  often  like  that  of  a  drop  of  any  thick 
liquid  which  has  fallen  and  spattered,  than  of 
a  globule;  this  shape  is  changing  incessantly  as 
the  creature  slowly  creeps  about.  Whenever  it 
touches  any  edible  particle  of  organic  material 
it  slowlv  enfolds  it,  and  the  particle  sinks  into 
the  body,  where  it  is  gradually  dissolved,  its 
leriai  is  digested  and  assimilated, 


and  the  .    , _,  „ 

into  the  vacuole,  whence  they  are  squeezed  out 
and  discarded. 

Amoeba  reproduces  itself  by  a  simple  proc- 
ess of  division.  A  constriction  takes  place  at 
a  point  where  the  nucleus  will  be  divided,  and 
goes  on  until  the  animal  becomes  dumbbell- 
shaped.  Finally  the  two  parts  separate,  and 
each  becomes  a  distinct  and  perfect  whole,  each 
with  its  half  of  the  original  nucleus,  which  at 


onoe  becomes,  in  each  case,  a  whole  nucleus. 
After  a  time  these  individuals  in  turn  undergo 
a  similar  division  and  so  on.  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  amceba  never  ceases  to  exist 
—  never  dies;  but  simply  mnlciplies  indefinitely 
by  repeated  divisions. 

Certain  forms  of  Amaba,  notably  A.  coli, 
are  the  cause  of  a  distinct  kind  of  dysentery 
now  termed  amtEfaic  dysentery.  This  is  a  dis- 
ease mostly  of  the  tropics,  but  is  also  found 
endemic  in  the  United  Stales.  Occasionally  the 
parasite  may  infect  the  liver,  causing  an  abscess 
m  that  organ.    The  disease  is  difficult  to  treat. 

AMON-Rfi,  a-mon-ra  (originally  R£  and 
later  Amon  Ei),  the  national  god  of  Egj-pt 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  history.  His 
worship  was  a  form  of  sun-worship.  The  in- 
signia of  the  god  was  the  'solar  disc  encircled 
by  the  poisonous  uraelis  senKnt."  In  the  12tli 
dynasty,  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  Thebes  on 
the  country,  the  local  Thehan  divinity  Amon 
was  trans  formed  into  the  sun-god  Amon-Rfi. 
His  worship  extended  beyond  the  confines  of 
E^ypt  Thebes  was  the  centre  of  the  worship 
and  for  a  time  his  high-priests  were  the  rulers 
of  Egypt.  His  consert  was  Mut,  the  mother 
of  the  gods. 

AMONTONS,  a'm6n-t6h',  GuiUaume, 
French  experimental  [Ailosopher:  b.  Paris.  31 
Aug.  1663;  d.  there,  II  Oct.  1705.  He  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  the  improvement  of  in- 
struments employed  in  physical  experiments. 
In  1687  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  an  hygrometer  of  his  own  invention, 
and  in  1695  he  published  his  only  book  *  Re- 
marques  et  experiences  physiques  sur  la  con- 
struction d'une  nouvelle  clepsydre,  sur  lea 
baromfttres,  les  thermomStres  et  les  h^-grom^ 
tres.  In  1699  he  published  some  investigations 
on  friction,  and  in  1702-03  two  noteworthy  pa- 
pers on  thermometry.  He  experimented  with 
an  air- thermometer,  in  which  the  temperature 
was  defined  by  measurement  of  the  length  of 
a  column  of  mercury ;  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  extreme  cold  of  such  a  thermometer  would 
be  that  which  reduced  the  "spring"  of  the  ^r 
to  nothing,  thus  being  the  lirst  to  rccofjnize 
that  the  use  of  air  as  a  thermometric  sub- 
stance led  to  the  inference  of  the  existence  of 
a  zero  of  temperature.  In  !7{M  he  noted  that 
barometers  are  affected  by  heat  as  well  as  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  described  barometers  without 
mercury,  for  use  at  sea. 

AMOR,  the  god  of  love  among  the  Romans, 

equivalent  to  the  Greek  Eros.    He  had  no  place 

the  national  religion  of  the  Romans  who 


Amor  is  the  son  of  Venus  and  Mars,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  gods;  a  winged  hov  with 
bow  and  arrows,  sometimes  represented  blind- 
folded. His  arrows  inflict  the  wounds  of  love, 
and  his  power  is  formidable  to  gods  and  men. 
He  is  not  always  a  playful  child  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother,  but  appears  sometimes  in  the 
bloom  of  youdi,  for  example,  as  the  lover  of 
Psyche.  He  is  brother  of  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  whom  he  troubles  much  by  his 
though tlessness.  According  to  the  earlier  my- 
thology he  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  gods,  and  ex- 
isted before  any  created  being.    In  English  the  ■ 
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Kod  of  love  is  less  frequently  called  Amor  than 
Cui»d;  yet  with  the  ancients  cttpido  denoted, 
properly,  only  the  animal  desire, 

AMORGOS,  ^-mdr'gos,  an  island  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  eastern  Cy- 
clades,  22  miles  long,  five  miles  broad;  area, 
106  square  miles;  has  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  castle  and  a  large  harbor.    Pop.  5,000. 

AHORITES.  Though  made  a  separate 
tribe  in  the  varied  and  rhetorical  lists  of  the 
peoples  in  Canaan  ousted  by  the  Israelites,  the 
name  is  used  by  Amos  in  die  8th  century  as  a 
general  term  for  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  with  attribution  of  gigantic  size  and 
power,  as  most  old  nations  do  with  their  special 
aboriginal  predecessors.  Some  critics  think, 
however,  that  'Canaanite*  is  used  for  the  peace- 
ful settlers  of  the  plains,  and  "Amorite"  for 
the  warlike  tribes  on  the  hills  to  the  north.  At 
any  rate,  the  latter  term  is  always  used  when 
hostile  tribes  are  meant.  Moses  foes  include 
Sthon  and  Og,  the  Amorite  Idogs,  and  Joshua 
deals  with  12  kings  of  the  Amorites  west  of 
the  Jordan.  The  Amama  letters  show  that 
the  coast  as  far  north  at  least  as  Sidon  was 
called  Kinahi  (Canaan),  and  perhaps  the 
Amorites  were  the  people  of  the  mtcrior;  but 
the  usages,  may  be  due  to  the  writers  coming 
from  different  -—'■' 


tome    States    in    this 


AMORPHISM,  a  term  used  in  chemistty 
and  mineraloey  to  denote  the  absence  of  regu- 
lar or  crystalline  structure  in  a  body. 

AMORTIZATION,  (1)  the  act  of  satis- 
fying, liquidating  or  reducing,  as  a  debt, 
usually  by  a  sinking  fund.  The  term  has  a 
wider  application  and  is  more  commonly  used 
recently  in  this  sense  than  formerly.  It  Is 
often  applied  to  securities  in  figuring  their  in- 
vestment value.  For  instance,  it  a  security  is 
bought  at  a  premium  or  at  a  discount,  a  part 
of  the  premium  is  charged  off  or  a  part  of  the 
discount  is  credited  so  as  to  bring  the  value 
of  the  seeuriQ'  to  par  at  maturity.  In  each 
case  the  transfer  is  made  from  investment  to 
income  or  the  reverse.  Another  common  ap- 
plication of  the  term  in  this  sense  is  to  invest- 
ments having  a  life  of  limited  duration,  as 
mines.  Dividends  on  such  investments  arc 
treated  not  only  as  interest  on  capital  but  also 
as  the  return  of  capital  itself.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, if  securities  in  a  mine  are  purchased  and 
such  securities  srield  an  annual  dividend  of  12 
per  cent,  6  per  cent  may  be  treated  as  income 
and  6  per  cent  as  return  of  caiHtal.  If  the  6 
per  cent  treated  as  return  of  cajntat  is  again 
mvestcd  at  4  per  cent  interest,  a  simple  mathe- 
marical  calculation  will  determine  the  number 
of  years  required  for  the  return  of  the  invest- 
ment originally  made.  The  term  is  also  often 
applied  to  the  paying  otf  of  a  mortgage  by  in- 
stalments or  by  a  sinking  fund. 

(2)  The  sum  applied  to  satisfying,  liquidat- 
ing or  reducing,  as  a  debt. 

(3)  The  aUenation  of  lands  to  a  corpora- 
tion having  perpetual  succession:  the  convey- 
ance of  lands  in  mortmain.  Formerly  this  was 
applied  to  ecclesiastical  corporations  only,  but 
later  it  was  applied  to  any  corporation  which 
by  its  nature  could  be  perpetual  Alienation  of 
lands  to  corporations  is  governed  by  statute  in 


Great    Britain    and 
country. 

AHORY.  Blanche,  a  shallow,  selfish, 
worldly  girl  in  Thackeray's  novel  'Pendennis.' 

AHORY,  Robert,  physician:  b.  Boston,  3 
May  1842;  d.  WIO.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 1863  M.D.  1866,  and  studied  in  Paris  and 
Dublin.  He  was  lecturer  at  Harvard  on  the 
physiological  action  of  drugs  18W:  then  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Bowdoin  Medical  Col- 
lege till  18?4,  Auther  of  'Bromides  of  Potas- 
sium and  Ammonium*  (IS72)  ;  'Action  of 
Nitrous  Oxide'  (1870);  and  important  papers 
on  *Chloral  Hydrates,'  'Pathological  Action 
of  Prussic  Acid>  and  'Photography  of  the 
Spectrum':  the  volume  on  'Poisons*  in 
Wharton  4  Stilli's  'Medical  Jurisprudence'; 
and  'Electrolysis  and  Its  Applications  to  Treat- 
ment of   Disease'    (1886). 

AMOS,  a  projthet  of  ancient  Israel,  lived 
in  the  middle  period  of  the  8th  century  B.C 
His  home  was  Tekoa,  a  mountaintop  village 
about  12  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
border  of  the  wilderness.  The  prophet  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  sheep  raiser  and  a  tender 
of  sycomore  fig  trees,  denying  all  connection 
with  the  sons  of  the  Prophets.  Though  a  citi- 
zen of  Judah,  Amos  preached  at  Bethel,  one 
of  the  royal  sanctuaries  of  northern  Israel,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  prosperous  retgn  of  Jero- 
boam II  (2  Kinps  3tiv,  23-29).  He^the  earli- 
est of  the  "writing  prophets,'  i-e.,  liiose  whose 
oracles  have  been  preserved  as  separate  books. 

The  book  of  AJvos  is  made  up  of  (1)  An 
opening  address  to  the  throng  at  the  Bethel 
sanctuary  (Chaps,  i-ii).  (2)  A  group  of  three 
addresses  each  beginning  "Hear  this  word* 
(Chaps,  iii-vi).  (3)  A  aenes  of  symbolic  visions 
with  mingled  exhortations  (Chaps,  vii-ix),  and 
an  historical  statement  (vii,  10-17).  The  book 
is  thus  one  of  the  most  systematically  arranged 
of  all  the  Prophets  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
hibits the  variety  of  structure  that  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  prophetic  writings— 
oratonr  m  poetic  form  and  diction,  a  bit  of 
song  (v,  2),  symbolic  vision,  biographical  narra- 
tive. Expressing  himself  in  pure,  clear  Hebrew, 
the  writer  is  a  master  of  vivid  illustration  from 
nature  and  histoty.  of  rhythmical  period  or 
terse  antithesis,  or  emotional  appeal  and  con- 
crete picturing  of  facts.  In  the  p^es  of  this 
tiny  book  the  horrors  suffered  1^  the  people 
of  the  east-Jordan  districts,  over  whose  terri- 
tories the  wars  of  Israel  and  Damascus  had 
raged  in  former  reigns,  are  still  most  vivid, 
while  the  vices  of  Israel  in  Jeroboam's  vic- 
torious reign  are  most  realistically  presented 
Bribery  in  the  law  courts,  dishonesty  of  ibt 
merchants  with  their  false  balances  and  meas- 
ures, oppression  of  the  poor  to  secure  the  means 
for  the  coarse  or  elegant  indulgences  of  the 
newly  rich  and  their  gross  wives  are  some 
of  the  social  conditions  pictured  as  existing  in 
conjunction  widi  abundant  ritual  of  sacrifice 
and  music,  and  outward  observance  of  sacred 
days.  With  the  skill  of  a  consummate  orator 
Amos  could  lead  his  hearers  on  from  accepted 
and  congenial  truths  to  new  and  unwelcome 
ideas,  or  could  turn  from  concrete  description 
of  hard  fact  to  symbolic  vision. 

The  message  of  Amos  I^  its  originality  and 
significance  marks  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
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in  rekmous  history.  Now  for  the  first  time  the 
God  oi  Israel  is  clearly  pretentcd  as  the  God 
of  nAtioag  who  will  puiusb  injustice  done  bjr 
Uoab  to  Edam  as  well  as  tliat  done  by  Edom 
to  Isradl,  and  who  uses  the  waning  nations  of 
the  world  to  cariy  out  his  own  ri^teous  pur- 
poses. This  great  God  of  history  is  also  con- 
ceived as  one  whose  essential  service  consists 
in  righteous  conduct  toward  men  rather  than  in 
worship  through  sacrifices  or  any  form  of  cere- 
monial. As  a  corollary  of  such  conceptions, 
Israel's  past  privileges  are  counted  ground  of 
her  greater  responsibility  rather  than  earnest 
of  greater  material  blessings.  Earlier  teachers 
baa  made  ethical  demands  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, but  Amos  first  clearly  pictures  him  as  the 
just  God  of  nations  whose  primal  demand  is 
tor  justice  in  economic  and  mternational  rela- 

The  boot  of  Amos  has  suffered  relatively 
less  expansion  by  subsequent  hands  than  many 
of  the  Prophets.  The  principal  section  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  later  addition  is  ix,  8-15. 

Important  recent  commentaries  are  those  of 
G.  A.  Smith,  'Bootc  of  the  Twelve*  (in  <Expos- 
itor's  Bible*),  and  W.  R.  Harper,  'Amos  and 
Hosea'  (in  'International  Critical  Commen- 
tary' ) .  The  book  is  discussed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Introductions  of  Driver  Comill,  McPad- 
yen,  Creelman,  in  Fowler,  'Hislory  of  Litera- 
ture of  Israel,'  and  in  the  recent  Bible  diction- 

Henry  T,  Fowub, 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Brovm  Uni- 

AMOY,  9-moi',  China,  a  city  and  treaty- 
port  in  the  j)rovince  of  Puh-kien.  It  is  a  large 
and  exceedingly  dirty  place,  about  nine  miles 
in  drcumference,  and  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, an  inner  and  an  outer  town,  which  ar« 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
on  which  a  citadel  of  considerable  strength  has 
been  built.  It  possesses  two  commodious 
harbors.  There  are  dry-docks  and  an  excellent 
anchorage.  The  chief  articles  imported  are 
nagar,  rice,  raw  cotton  and  oiaum,  as  well  as 
cotton  cloths,  iron  goods  and  other  European 
manufactures.  The  chief  exports  are  tea,  por- 
celain and  paper.  The  trade  carried  on  by 
means  of  Chinese  junks  is  said  to  be  large,  and 
the  native  merchants  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  weaJthiest  and  most  enterprising  in 
China.  The  annual  imports  are  about  $10,(XKX- 
(XX) ;  the  exports  $2,000,000.  The  falling  off  of 
experts  in  recent  years  is  due  to  the  decreased 
ilenund  for  China  tea,  for  which  Amoy  was  one 
of  the  chief  centres.  Amoy  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  1841,  alter  a  determined  resist- 
ance, and  is  one  of  the  five  ports  that  were 
opened  to  British  commerce  by  the  treaty  of 
1842.  It  is  now  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 
The  native  population  is  now  estimated  at 
3(X),00(^  and  the  foreign  residents  number  about 
300. 

AMPELOPSIS,  a  genus  of  woody  vines  of 
the  family  Vitaceee,  consistinit  of  about  20 
species  in  North  America  and  Asia.  The 
plants  have  simple  or  divided  leaves,  small 
greenish  Rowers  in  cymes,  and  small,  variously 
colored,  grape- like  berries.  Several  of  the 
species,  especially  A.  kumiUifolia,  A.  japotuca 
EUtd  A.  keteroPhyUa,  all  natives  of  Asia,  are 
commonly  cultivated    for  covering  walb  and 


times  cultivated 

AMPERE,  ftm-inr',  Andrf  Marie,  Frendi 
physicist  and  mathematician :  b.  Lyons,  22  Jan. 
1775;  d.  Marseilles.  10  June  1836.  His  father 
was  giuUotined  in  1793,  which  tragedy  had  its 
iniSuence  on  all  his  after  life.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  physics  in  the  Central 
Scbool  at  Bourg.  Later  he  was  called  to  Paris, 
where  he  served  as  teacher  in  the  Polytechnic 
School.  In  1814  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  10  years  later  he 
was  ap;>ointed  professor  of  experimental 
physics  in  the  Ckille^e  de  France.  Science  is 
largely  indebted  to  him  for  his  electro-dynamic 
theory  and  his  or^nal  views  of  the  identity  of 
electricity  and  magnetism.  He  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  astatic  needle,  which  made  pos- 
sible the  modern  astatic  galvanometer.  He  was 
the  first  to  show  that  two  parallel  conductors, 
carrying  currents  traveling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, attract  each  other,  while  if  traveling  in 
opposite  directions  they  repel  each  other.  K* 
formulated  the  theory  that  there  were  currents 
of  electricity  circulating  in  the  earth  in  the 
direction  of^  its  diurnal  revolution  which  at- 
tracted the  magnetic  needle.  The  ampire,  or 
unit  of  strength  of  an  electric  current,  is  named 
from  him.  His  works  are;  'Sur  la  thforie 
mathimatiiiue  de  jeu'  (Lyons  1802) ;  'RecudI 
d'observations  electro- dynamiques*  (Paris 
1822)  :  'Throne  des  pfaenomenes  £lectro-dyna- 
miques'    (Paris  1826). 

AMPERE,  IntcmatioaaL  See  Elxctri- 
CAL  Terms. 

AMPERE  TURNS,  in  problems  concerning 
the  magnetic  field  preduced  by  a  current  in  a 
coil  of  wire,  the  two  necessary  factors  are  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  amperes  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  or  turns  that  the  wire 
makes  in  forming  the  coil  or  solenoid.  The 
product  of  these  is  termed  ampere  turns. 

AMPEREMETER,  am-i^r'i-mef«r.  or 
AMMETER,  am'met'er.  An  instrument  for 
the  measurement  of  electric  currents  in  terms 
of  the  unit  called  the  ampere.  Since  electric 
currents  may  be  either  continuous,  i.e.,  uni- 
directional, or  alternating,  and  the  latter  of 
high  or  of  low  frequency,  amperemeters  may  be 
divided  into  those  (a)  for  c 


nating  currents.  A  continuous  electric  current 
of  one  ampere  is  defined  to  be  one  which 
deposits  electrolyticaliy  0.001118  of  a  gramme 
of  silver  per  second  from  a  neutral  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  An  alternating  current  of  one 
ampere  is  defined  to  be  one  which  produces  the 
same  heat  in  a  second  in  a  wire  as  the  unit 
continuous  current  defined  as  above  to  be  one 
ampere.  These  definitions  provide  a  basis  on 
which  the  calibration  of  amperemeters  can  be 
conducted.  They  are  therefore  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  physical  principle  on  which  they  are 
constructed  An  electric  current  is  recognized 
by  its  ability  (a)  to  create  heat  in  a  wire 
through  which  it  passes,  (b)  to  produce  a 
magnetic  field  round  the  conductor  or  wire. 
The  heat  makes  itself  evident  by  raising  the 
temperatnre  and  therefore  eloi^attng  the  wir^ 
whilst   the    nu^toetic  field  creates   mechanical 
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forces  which  act  on  pieces  of  iron  or  other 
conductors  conveying  electric  currents  when 
placed  in  proximity  to  the  conductor  in  queS' 
tion.  Hence  ammeters  are  classified  into  (a) 
Thermal;  (b)  Electromagnetic;  and  (c)  Elec- 
trodynamic  instruments. 

AMPHIBIA,  a  class  of  back-boned  creep- 
ing animals  comprising  the  newts,  frogs  and 
toads,  tc^ether  with  several  extinct  groups, 
which  is  classified  between  the  fishes  and  the 
reptiles.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  is 
indicated  by  the  name,  which  refers  to  the  fact 
that  these  animals  are  provided  with  a  respira- 
tory apparatus  which  enables  them  to  breathe 
bodl  water  and  air.  It  is  not  meant,  however, 
that  the  Amphibia  are  able  to  breathe  in  either 
air  or  water  at  the  same  time,  but  that  the 
young  are  provided  with  gills  and  live  in  water 
up  to  a  certain  age,  or  in  rare  cases  per- 
manently, after  which  they  acquire  lungs  and 
thereafter  breathe  atmospheric  air.  As  these 
young  as  a  rule  are  different  from  their  parents 
and  must  undergo  metamorphosis  from  the 
larval  into  the  adult  condition,  amphibians  as  a 
class  are  usually  said  to  undergo  metamor- 
phosis, but  this  IS  equally  true  of  some  fishes 
and  it  is  not  true  of  all  amphibians.  The 
evidence  not  only  of  modem  similarity  of 
structure,  but  that  obtained  from  a  stucfy  of 
the  fossil  forms,  makes  it  plain  that  the 
Amphibia  are  the  result  of  the  evolution  of  a 
branch  from  an  ancient  fishstock,  probably  by 
vray  of  the  lung-fishes  or  Dipnoi  (q.v.).  On  the 
other  hand  they  are  related  in  a  not  very  dif- 
ferent degree  to  the  reptiles.  The  connection 
link,  according  to  Gadow,  is  formed  by  the 
Stegocephali;  all  the  recent  orders  are  far  too 
specialized.  The  line  leading  from  Stegoeebhali 
to  fossil  reptiles  is  extremely  gradual,  and  the 
same  consideration  applies  to  the  line  which 
leads  downward  to  the  fishes ;  but  the  great 
gulf  within  the  Vertebrata  lies  between  fishes 
and  amphibians,  that  is,  between  absolutely 
aquatic  creatures  with  internal  ^lls  and  fins, 
and  terrestrial  four-footed  creatures  with  lun^s 
and  fingers  and  toes.  No  great  fAylogenetic 
importance  attaches  to  the  possession  of  ex- 
ternal gills,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the 
Amphibia  these  organs  owe  their  origin  to  en- 
tirety larval  requirements.    . 

Although  in  the  Palaeozoic  age  the  great 
3tcgoce[diaious  amphibians  (more  usually  called 
labyrindiodonts,  q.v.),  flourished  as  the  only 
terrestrial  vertebrates  of  importance,  the  clasa 
never  attained  a  dominant  position.  Inter- 
mediate between  the  aquatic  fishes  and  the 
gradually  rising  terrestrial  reptiles,  the  amphib- 
ians were  pushed  aside  in  a  double  way  by  the 
struggle  of  evolution,  until  now  most  of  them 
have  become  extinct.  The  remainder  persist 
only  because  they  have  found  shelter  m  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  world  to  which  they 
have  become  adapted  by  small  size  and  aquatic 
habits;  and  only  one  group,  the  frogs  and  toads, 
fortunate  in  their  plasticity,  have  spread  over 
ihe  whole  globe  and  exhibit  some  richness  ia 

The  class  Amphibia  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes: (1)  Stegocephali  (q.v.),  which  is 
wholly  extinct;  (2)  Liuamphibia,  which  in- 
cludes all  of  the  modern  forms,  contained  in 
three  orders ;  ( 1)  Apoda,  or  Gymnophiona, 
composed  of  the  family  CcecUHidtr  (see  CiEcn,- 


lA.v);  (2)  Vrodela,  including  the  long-tailed, 
smooth- skinned,  aquatic  salamanders,  newts, 
mud-puppies  and  the  like;  (3)  Atmra,  compris- 
ing the  tailless  forms,  or  frogs  and  toads,  of 
which  there  are  two  divisions, —  the  few 
Aglosso,  which  have  no  tongue,  and  the  tongue- 
bearing  Phaneroglossa,  which  includes  the  great 
majority  of  forms.  The  existing  species  num- 
ber about  1,(KX). 

Fossil  Amphibia. —  The  modem  frogs  and 
salamanders  are  a  small  and  scanty  remnant  of 
the  Amphibia  of  PaUezoic  time.  During  the 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  periods  they  were 
the  dominant  form  of  life  and  of  great  variety 
in  form,  including  some  of  very  large  sixe,  12 
feet  or  more  in  length.  AH  these  ancient 
Amphibia  belong  to  an  extinct  group,  the 
Labyrinthodonia  (sometimes  called  Stenoce- 
phalia'), or  'armored  amphibians,*  distinguished 
by  having  the  wide  flat  head  completely  roofed 
over  witn  bone,  and  the  body  more  or  less 
armored  with  bony  plates  and  scales.  The 
skull  has  two  openings  for  the  eyes,  two  at  the 
front  margin  for  the  nostrils  and  a  single  one 
in  the  middle  for  the  pineal  eye.  Like  modem 
amphibians,  they  breatlied  by  gills  when  youiig, 
but  by  lungs  when  adult.  All  had  long  tails 
and  most  of  them  short,  stout  l^s.  Some  were 
elongated  and  snake-Iike,  others  tadpole-like 
with  large  heads  shaped  like  a  broad  arrow 
(Diplocaulus)  and  no  limbs ;  others,  and  these 
the  largest,  heavy-bodied,  with  flat  conical  or 
semi-circular  heads,  short  legs  and  five-toed 
feet   (LabyrinthodoK,  Eryops). 

These  ancient  amphibians  illustrate  various 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  backbone  of  mod- 
em Vertebrata  from  the  notochord  or  seg- 
mented rod  of  cartilage  from  which  it  was 
derived.  In  the  smaller  and  more  primitive 
types  the  segments  of  cartilage  are  but  slightly 
ossified  in  a  number  of  separate  plates  or  in- 
complete rings  of  bones.  In  others  each  verte- 
bra IS  composed  of  two  or  four  pieces,  which  re- 
main separate  during  life  instead  ot  consolidat- 
ing into  a  single  bone,  as  in  modem  vertebrates. 
In  others,  again,  the  vertebra  is  completely 
united.  The  oldest  known  labyrinthodonts  are 
from  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  are  related 
to  some  of  the  older  Palteozoic  dipnoan  fishes, 
from  which  they  may  have  been  descended,  in 
the  Permian  they  attained  large  size  and  great 
abundance,  and  continued  into  the  Triassic 
period,  by  the  end  of  which  they  had  become 
extinct.  Their  foot-tracks,  often  preserved  in 
muddy  sandstones  of  these  periods,  are  some- 
times curiously  like  the  impressions  of  a  human 
hand,  whence  they  recdveo  the  name  of  Cheiro- 
iherium,  or  "beast-with-a-hanA*  before  their 
nature  was  recognized.  The  frogs  and  sala- 
manders are  probably  descended  from  primitive 
labyrinthodonts,  but  are  very  little  known  as 
fossils.  One  fossil  species,  allied  to  the  giant 
salamander  of  Japan,  was  found  in  the  Miocene 
strata  of  Oeningen  many  years  ago  (1726)  and 
was  supposed  by  an  early  naturalist  (o  be  the 
fossil  skeleton  of  a  man,  and  described  as 
"homo  dilxvii  testit  et  theoscopos" —  the  man 
who  was  witness  to  the  Deluge  and  saw  God  — 
a  quaint  reminder  of  the  geological  speculations 
of  two  centuries  ago.  For  breeding  habits,  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  and  modes  of  life  see 
special  articles  under  the  various  species.  For 
good    recent    treatment    of    die    Amfdiilnans 
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AMPHIBIOUS    PLANTS  — AMPHION 


consult  Gadow,  'Amphitua  aiid  Reptiles' 
(Lopdon  1901) ;  Boulei^er.  <Catalogue  of 
Batrachia*  in  British  Museum  (London  1882)  ; 
and  many  papers  in  English  scientific  periodi- 
cals: Cope,  'Batrachia  of  North  America' 
(Bulletin  34,  United  States  National  Museum, 
WashinKton  1889).  which  contains  an  extensive 
t»blio^raphy;  also  'Amphibia,'  by  Lyddeker, 
Cunnin^am,  Boulenger  and  Thompson 
(London  1912).  Dickerson's  'The  Frog  Book' 
(New  York  1916)  gives  a  popular  account  of 
the  group. 

AMPHIBIOUS  PLANTS.  Certain 
plants,  such  as  some  liverworts,  the  knot-weed, 
Polyganum  amphibium,  Sagittaria  heterofhylla, 
the  water- buttercup,  Ranunculus  aquaiitxs,  and 
the  mermaid- weed,  Proserpinacea.  patlustris, 
can  grow  and  flourish  either  in  water  or  in  air," 
and  are  consequently  called  amphibious.  The 
same  plant  will  often  assume  great  difference  of 
form  in  the  two  environments.  This  is 
especially  shown  in  the  leaves.  Those  of  Poly' 
gonnm  ampkibiutn,  hairy  in  air,  are  smooth  m 
the  water.  Sagittaria  has  ordinary  leaves  in  the 
air,  but  phyllodes  in  the  water.  Ranunculus 
and  Proserpinacea  have  dissected  leaves  in  the 
water,  but  leaves  of  the  familiar  broad-bladed 
form  on  land,  with  transitional  forms  at  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  stimulus  which  produces  this  change  in 
leaf-form  is  the  transpiration  whtcb  the  leaf 
undergoes  in  air.  Stems  growing  under  water 
become   flaccid   at   the   surface,   and   the   same 

Elant  which  in  the  air  has  strength  enough  to 
old  itself  erect  will  depend  in  the  water  on 
the  surrounding  medium  for  its  support     Con- 


New  York  1911). 

AMPHIBOLE,  am'fi-bol  (from  the  Greek 

amphiboloj,  "doubtful,"  in  allusion  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  it  from  pyroxene).  In 
mineralogy,  (1)  a  common  mineral,  crystalliz- 
ing   in    the    monoclinic    system,    and    varying 


spM:ies  of  which  he  regarded  honiblende  and 
aclinolite  as  varieties.  In  1809  he  included 
tremoliie  also.  In  general,  the  species  may  be 
described  as  a  normal  metasilicate  of  calcium 
and  magnesium,  associated  with  iron,  manga- 
nese, sodium,  potassium  and  hydrogen. 

(2)  Amphibole  Group. —  An  important 
group  of  minerals,  including  the  speaes  de- 
scribed above,  and  taking  its  name  therefrom. 
Its  constituent  species  are  widely  different  in 
chemical  composition,  and  arc  closely  alhcd  to 
the  members  of  the  pyroxene  group.  All  the 
species  of  the  amphibole  group  have  a  prismatic 
cleavage  of  from  54°  to  56°,  atid  they  also 
exhibit  close  relationships  in  the  optical  prop- 
erties. All  the  species  of  the  pyroxene  group 
have  a  fundamental  prtsm  with  an  angle  of  93° 
and  87°,  the  corresponding  angle  in  amphibole 
being  56°  and  124°.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
pyroxenes  is  usually  higher  than  thai  of  the 
species  of  the  amphiboles  with  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  confused.  Alkalis  are  met  with 
more  commonly  in  the  amphiboles,  and  m^- 
nesium  is  also  more  prominent  in  that  group. 
The  amphibole  group  ts  divided  into  three  huud 


(GcdrJte). 

B.     MoKocUNic  Skctiqn. 

Amphibole: 


Paisuite. 

Hc»nl>lBiile. 
GUucophone. 
Rjtbttidtt. 
~  Mdolitt. 


AMPHIBOLOGY,  an  equivocal  phrase  or 
ce,  not  from  the  double  sense  of  any  of 
irds,  but  from  its  admitting  a  double  con- 
on,  as  "The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry 
shall  depose."  The  word  that  may  be  ambigu- 
ous, and  consequently  the  sentence  may  be  an 
example  of  equivocation,  not  amphibology. 
Fallacies  of  amphibology  are  purely  verbal,  and 
seldom  found  apart  from  other  types  of  verbal 
fallacy.    They  arc  so  obvious  that  they  do  not 

AMPHICTYONIC  LEAGUE  or 

COUNCIL,  in  ancient  Greece,  an  assembly 
composed  of  deputies  from  12  Greek  tribes, 
each  of  which  sent  two  deputies,  who  assembled 
each  year  at  Delphi,  and  again  at  Thermopylxg 
with  great  solemnity;  composed  the  public  dis- 
sensions, and  the  quarrels  of  individual  cities, 
by  force  or  persuasion ;  punished  civil  and 
criminal  oSeuses,  and  particularly  transgres- 
sions of  the  law  of  nations  and  violations  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi  It  forbade  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  city  of  the  league  or  the  obstruction 
a(  its  water-suppl:y  in  war  or  peace.  After  the 
decision  was  published  a  fine  was  inflicted  on 
the  guilty  state,  which,  if  not  paid  in  due  time, 
was  doubled.  If  the  state  did  not  then  sub- 
mit, the  whole  confederacy  took  arms  to  re- 
duce it  to  obedience.  The  assembly  had  also 
the  right  of  excluding  it  from^  the  confedera- 
tion. An  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  right 
gave  rise  to  the  Fhocian  War,  which  continued 
10  years  (b,  c  3S5-346).  The  council  also 
administered  the  Pythian  games.  Consult 
Tlltmann,  'Obcr  den  Bund  der  Amphyctyonen* 
(Leipzig  1880);  Freeman,  'History  of  Feder- 
al Government'    (2d  ed,  London  1893). 

AMPHICYON,  a  genus  of  extinct  mam- 
mals, found  fossil  in  Miocene  rocks,  which  Is 
usually  placed  among  the  extinct  Canida 
fdogs),  but  has  many  hear-like  feature?,  such 
as  plantigrade,  five-toed  feel  and  the  structure 
of  the  ulna  and  radius.  The  largest  species 
was  about  the  size  of  a  bear,  hut  w^th  a  very 
dog-like  head.  It  belonged  to  the  Old  World, 
but  a  closely  allied  American  Miocene  form  is 
Daphanvs. 

AMPHINEURA.    See  Mollusks. 

AMPHION,  in  (keek  mytholt^y,  son  of 
Zeus  and  Aniiope,  his  twin  brother  brins  Ze- 
thuj.    He  is  represented  as  being  the  oldetl  of 
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AHPHIOXUS 


the  Grecian  musicians.  In  Lydia,  where  he 
married  Niobe,  the  dauf^ter  of  Kin^  Tanta- 
lus, he  learned  music  and  brought  it  thence 
into  Greece.     He  reigned  in  Thebes,  which  he 

^1-117  built,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  sound  of 
i  lyre  the  stones  voluntarily  formed  them- 
selves into  walls ;  also  that  wild  beasts,  and 
even  trees,  rocks  and  streams  followed  the 
musician.  With  ihe  aid  of  his  brother  Zethus 
he  is'  said  to  have  avenged  Antiope,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  and  Ill-used  by  his  father,  and 
to  have  bound  EHrce,  his  stepmother,  to  the 
boms  of  3  wild  bull.  This  incident  is  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  the  famouspiece  of  sculp- 
ture, the  Famese  bull,  in  the  Famese  Palace 
at  Rome. 

AMPHIOXUS,  the  lancelet.  a  small 
animal  of  the  marine  sub-ph^Iiun  CephaiochoT' 
data,  of  (he  great  phylum  Ckordata  (q.v.),  to 
which  the  vertebrates  belong.  lis  scientific 
name  is  Branchiostoma.  From  its  somewhat 
worm-like  form  it  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
garded as  a  worm  by  some  authors  and  ori^n- 
ally  as  a  mollusk  (Limax)  by  Pallas.  It  is 
now  named  Sranckioitoma  lanceolaium ;  lives 
buried  in  the  sand  just  below  low-water  mark, 
the  head  or  "oral  hood'  projecting  above  into 
the  water.  It  also  swims  in  a  vertical  or  up- 
right position,  also  frequently  lyina  on  one 
side  on  the  sand;  and  burrows  head  foremost 
rapidly  downward  in  the  sand.  It  extends 
along  our  coast  from  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  Florida  r  also  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  America  and  in  the  north  European  seas, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  East  Indies  and  Aus- 
tralasia, the  species  being  truly  cosmopolitan. 
Another  very  closely  allied  genus,  Asymmetron, 
includes  two  species,  one  of  which  occurs  at 
the  Bahamas  and  the  other  in  the  Loubade 
Archipelago,   southeast  of   New  Guinea. 

The  body  of  Amfhioxui  is  about  tvro  inches 
in  length,  slender,  compressed,  pointed  at  each 
end,  hence  the  generic  name  (Amfhioxits, 
«/i^l  both,  ofif ,  sharp),  the  head-end  being 
thin  and  compressed.  The  62  v-shaped  mus- 
cular segments  are  distinct  to  the  naked  eye. 
and  alternate  on  the  two  sides.  From  the  mouth 
to  the  vent  is  a  deep  ventral  furrow  and  a 
slight  dorsal  fin  extends  along  the  back  and 
beneath  as  far  front  as  the  vent,  forming  the 
ventral  fin,  while  the  wider  portion  at  the  tail 
is  the  caudal  fin.  The  oral  hood  has  a  lar^ 
median  externa!  opening,  which  is  oral,  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  ciliated  tentacles 
supported  by  semi-cartilaginous  processes  aris- 
ing from  a  circu moral  ring.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  opening  is  the  small  mouth  which  leads 
directly  into  a  large  broad  pharynx  or  "bran- 
chial sac,"  protected  at  the  entrance  by  a  num- 
ber of  minute  ciliated  lobes.  The  walls  of  this 
sac  arc  perforated  by  long  ciliated  slits,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  pairs, 
comparable  with  those  of  the  branchial  sacs 
of  ascidians  and  of  Balanogloisus.  The  water 
which  enters  the  mouth  passes  out  through 
these  slits,  where  it  oxygenates  the  blood  atid 
enters  the  peribranchiaf  cavity,  thencf  passing 
out  of  the  body  through  the  abdominal  pore 
(atrioirore).  The  pharynx  leads  to  the  stom- 
ach with  which  IS  connected  the  liver  or 
caecum.  There  is  a  system  of  blood-vessels, 
but  no  heart.  A  contractile  median  vessel,  the 
ventral    aorta,   beginning    at   the    free    end   of 


the  liver  and  extending  along  the  underside  of 
the  pharynx,  sends  branches  to  the  sac  ancj  two 
anterior  branches  to  the  dorsal  aorta.  On  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  pharynx  the  blood  is  col- 
lected by  the  two  anterior  trunks  from  the 
branciiial  veins  which  carry  away  the  aerated 
blood  from  the  branchial  bars,  and  poured  into 
a  great  lon^tudinal  trunk  or  median  dorsal 
aorta,  by  which  it  is  distributed  throughout  the 
body.  There  are  also  vessels  distributed  to  the 
liver,  and  returning  vessels,  representing  die 
portal  and  hepatic  veins.  The  blood-corpuscles 
are  wUte  and  nucleated. 

The  vertebral  column  of  the  true  verte- 
brates is  represented  in  the  lancelet  by  a  noto- 
chord,  a  long,  flexible,  cylindrical  rod  pointed 
at  both  ends,  which  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
head  far  in  front  of  the  nervous  cord.  The 
nervous  cord  is  a  rod-like  structure  which  lies 
over  the  notochord.  It  is  not  divided  into  a 
tmc  brain  nnd  spinal  cord,  though  the  cord  is 
slightly  enlarged  at  the  anterior  end,  where  a 
rudimentary  ventricle  is  said  to  exist.  The 
nerve-cord  sends  off  a  few  nerves  to  the  peri- 
phery, with  a  nerve  to  the  single  mintite  me- 
dian eye.  An  olfactory  pit  opens  externally 
on  the  left  side  of  the  snout  and  communicates 
with  the  central  canal  of  the  nerve-cord.  The 
principal  excretory  organs  are  about  90  pairs 
of  peculiarly  modified  nephridia,  situated  aoove 
the  pharynx  and  in  relation  with  the  main 
ccelomic  cavities.  These  have  no  common  duct 
but  empty  into  the  peribranchial  cavity.  The 
reproductive  glands  are  square  masses  or 
pouches,  of  wbidi  there  are  abotit  26  pairs  at- 
tached in  a  row  on  each  of  the  walls  of  the 
body-cavity.  The  individuals  may  be  male  or 
female,  the  only  sexual  differences  being  in  die 
reproductive  glands. 

The  eggs  may  pass  out  of  the  mouth  or 
through  the  pore.  Kowalevsky  found  them 
issuing  in  May  from  the  mouth  of  the  female 
and  fertilized  by  spermatic  particles  likewise 
issuing  from  Uie  mouth  of  the  male.  The 
eggs  are  very  small,  0.105  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter. The  eggs  undergo  total  segmentadoii, 
Icavii^  a  segmenta  on  cavity.  The  Dody-caiity 
is  next  formed  by  invagination.  The  blasto- 
derm now  invaginates  and  the  embryo  swims 
about  as  a  ciliated  gastruia.  The  booy  is  oval 
and  the  germ  does  not  differ  much  in  appeal^ 
ance  from  a  worm,  starfish  or  ascidian  in  the 
same  stage  of  growth.  No  vertebrate  features 
are  deveToped.  Soon  the  lively,  ciliated  gas- 
truia donates,  the  alimentary  tube  arises  from 
the  primitive  ^strula  cavity,  while  the  edges 
of  the  flattened  side  of  the  body  grow  up  as 
ridges,  which  afterward,  as  in  all  vertebrate 
embryos,  grow  over  and  enclose  the  central 
nervous  system.  When  the  germ  is  24  hours 
old  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  ciliated  flattened 
cylinder  and  now  resembles  an  ascidian  embryo, 
there  being  a  nerve  cavity  with  an  external 
opening  which  afterward  doses.  The  noto- 
chord appears  at  this  time.  In  the  next  stage 
observed  the  adult  characters  have  appeared, 
the  mouth  is  formed,  the  first  pair  of  gill- 
openings  are  seen,  11  additional  pairs  appear- 
ing, ft  thus  appears  that  while  the  lancelet 
at  one  time  in  its  life  presents  ascidian  features, 
ye^  as  Balfour  states,  *a1l  die  modes  of  devel- 
opment found  in  the  higher  vertebrates  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  modificationa  of   that  of 
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Amphioxus.*  Consult  WilW,  A.,  'Am^oxiu 
and  the  Anceatry  of  the  Vertebrates*  (Neir 
York  1894).  Any  work  on  the  Otordates  or 
Vertebrates  will  contain  some  mateiial  on  Am- 
phioxus. 

AMPHIPODA,  an  order  of  Crustacea,  in 
which  the  body  is  compressed  snd  usually 
arched.  There  is  no  carapace  or  distinct  cephal- 
othorax,  but  a  small  head,  bearinK  two  pairs 
of  antenna,  a  pair  of  jaws  fmanoibles),  and 
three  pairs  of  maxillae.  The  tnoracic  segments 
are  separate  and  like  those  of  the  abdomen,  not 
being  fused  and  united  with  the  head  segments. 
Respiration  is  performed  by  lamellate  or  leaf- 
lUce  gills  arigina:  from  the  thoracic  feet  The 
three  anterior  abdominal  segements  bear  smm- 
ming  feeL  while  the  three  posterior  bear  pos- 
terior iy  (urected  feet  adapted  for  springing. 
Tile  heart  lies  forward,  and  the  eyes  are 
simple.  The  amphipods  are  represented  by  the 
common  beach-flea  or  beach-  or  sand-hopper 
(Orcheslia  agilis')  ;  by  Gammams,  or  'scut^* 
species  of  wnich  live  both  in  the  sea  and  in 
fresh-water.  Extreme  forms  are  the  ^osl-like 
or  skeleton-like  attenuated  Caprella^  abounding 
in  eel-grass  below  low  tide ;  and  which  in  walk- 
ing loop  the  body  somewhat  like  a  geometricid 
caterpillar.  Anomer  form  is  Chelura  terebrans, 
which  burrows  in  wood,  in  company  with  the 
gribble.  It  is  very  active  and  frequently  de- 
structive to  submerged  piles.  Other  forms  are 
eyeless  and  live  in  caves  or  dark  wells. 

AHPHIPOLIS,  an  important  city  of 
Thrace  or  Macedonia;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  River,  31  miles  from  the  .^KCan.  It 
was  founded  as  an  Athenian  colony  about  436 
B.C. ;  was  captured  by  Sparta  in  424  B.C. ;  and 
near  it  the  Spartans  defeated  the  Athenians  in 
422  B.C.  in  a  battle  in  which  Qeon,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  Bra»da,  the  Spartan  con- 
queror of  Amphipolis,  were  both  killed.  Sub- 
sequently it  became  a  Macedonian  possession; 
was  called  Popolia  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  town  of 
Yenikeui. 

AMPHISBJBNA,  one  of  the  degraded 
worm-shaped  Kiards  of  the  family  Ampkis- 
hanida,  which  lead  an  entirely  subterranean 
lite,  burrowing  like  earth-worms.  They  have 
a  soft  skin  forming  numerous  rings  and  con- 
taining only  vestiges  of  scales  except  upon  the 
head.  External  limbs  are  absent  (except  in 
one  genus),  and  only  vestiges  remain  of  any 
limb-Dones.     Their  tails  are  so  short  and  blunt 


-D  have  two  heads,  whence  the  scientific  name 
of  the  group.  There  is  also  a  I^iend  that  when 
cut  in  two,  the  two  ends  will  find  one  another 
and  reunite.  This  nodon  is  strengthened  by 
their  aUlity  to  move  either  forward  or  back- 
ward with  equal  case.  About  a  dozen  genera 
and  more  than  60  species  are  known,  most  of 
which  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  America  and 
Africa;  some  also  live  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Spain.  They  are  frequently  found  in  ants' 
nests,  and  have  been  called  'mothers  of  ants» 
in  consequence.  Their  eyes  and  ears  are  con- 
cealed beneath  the  skin,  A  common  species  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  (Amphis- 
bana  futigmosa)  is  checkered  black  and  white, 
and  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length.  Like 
the   others    it    feeds    upon   worms   and   small 


insects  found  under  the  surface  of  dte  ground. 
They  are  quite  harmless. 

AMPHITBATHOV,    Alexander    Valen- 

tfnovitch,  va-l?n-te-n6'vich  am-fS-ia-5'trof,  a 
popular  Russian  writer  of  the  naturalistic 
school.  He  was  born  at  Kaluga  (central  Rus- 
sia) of  ecclesiastical  parentage  in  1862,  and 
studied  muuc  and  junsprudence,  the  latter  at 
the  Moscow  University.  His  literary  career 
began  in  1887,  when  his  light  verse  and  prose 
commenced    to    appear    in    various    humorous 

Seriodicals.  As  special  correspondent  of  the 
jremost  Russian  daily,  Novoye  Vremia,  he  at 
one  time  attracted  considerable  attention  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "The  Old  Gentleman."  In 
1902  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia  for  certain  ad- 
vanced views  expressed  in  his  own  periodical, 
Riusia,  Since  1905  he  has  been  living  abroad, 
where  he  edited  a  progressive  periodical  called 
The  Red  Banner.  Among  his  extra- literary 
achievements  perhaps  the  most  important  was 
the  founding  at  Paris  of  The  Russian  School 
of  Social  Science,  at  which  he  delivered  courses 
of  lectures, 

Ami>hiteatrov  has  been  an  extremely  pro- 
lific writer,  whose  literary  output,  if  collected, 
might  easily  fill  half-a-hundred  volumes.  His 
works  already  published  include  numerous 
novels,  dramas,  critical  and  biographical  essays, 
studies  in  history  and  an  endless  variety  of 
humor.  As  none  of  these  are  available  in  Eng- 
lish, it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  them 
in  a  general  reference  work  intended  for  Eng- 
lish readers.  A  few  characteristic  titles  of  his 
more  important  novels  are  'The  Blood  of 
Alimov'  (1884),  a  decidedly  zolaesaue  work 
with  which  the  author  first  attracted  general 
attention;  'Fiedka  the  Murderer*  (1892),  a 
etndy  in  hereditary  predisposition;  'Victoria 
Favlovna'  (1907),  a  most  interesting  woric 
dealing  favorably  with  tlie  woman  question; 
'The  Dusk  of  the  Demigods*  (1906),  a  two- 
volume  work  depicting  the  vanities  and  tribu- 
lations of  actors,  playwrights  and  singers,  and 
'The  Men  of  the  Eighties  and  Nineties*  (1907- 
10),  also  in  two  volumes,  constituting  the  mittal 
works  of  a  projected  series  which  was  intended 
to  picture,  in  leisurely  Balzac  fashion,  Russian 
society  from  1880-1910.  His  non-ficlion  in- 
cludes 'A  Literary  Album,'  a  volume  entitled 
'Humor,*  and  a  very  creditable  study  of  anii' 
semitism.  His  dramas  are  common^  adapta- 
tions from  his  novels  —  and  sometimes  the 
author  reverses  this  process  of  literary 
manufacture. 

Amphiteatrov  is  not  in  any  sense  a  great 
Russian  writer — not  even  when  judged  by 
contemporary  Russian  standards.  He  lacks  the 
originality  of  Gorky,  the  inventiveness  of 
Andreyev  and  the  art  of  Artsybasher  (qq.v.). 
Although  he,  too,  is  a  realist,  his  realism  is 
rather  of  the  simple'  physiological  kind  of  Zola 
than  of  the  great  Russian  variety  devek>ped  by 
Ciogol,  Tolstoy  and  Do3ti«i«vaky  (qq.v.).  His 
special  interests  in  human  nature  he  with  the 
play  of  temperaments  and  hereditary  predispo~ 
sitions,  both  well  illustrated  in  'The  Dusk  of 
the  Demigods,*  teeming  with  alcoholics,  and  in 
'The  Men  of  the  Eighties,*  full  of  degen- 
eracy. This  tnteresi  in  the  abnormal  and  sub- 
normal human  types,  which  is  suggestive  of 
Dostoyevsky  and  which  links  Amphiteatrov 
somewhat  with  Andreyev,  makes  most  of  his 
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novels  and  dramas  really  studies  in  social  path- 
ology, which  naturally  renders  their  vogue 
ephemeral.  Indeed,  it  is  not  as  a  writer  of 
novels  and  plays  that  Amphiteatrov  has  won 
his  real, fame;  his  special  field  is  literary  jour- 
nalism and  humorous  improvisation,  as  he  has 
himself  avowed,  and  in  this  field  he  ranks  easily 
among  Russia's  greatest  writers. 

David  A,  Modell. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  with  the  Romans,  a 
buildinK  without  a  roof,  of  a  roimd  or  oval 
form,  destined  for  the  combats  of  gladiators  or 
of  wild  beasts.  In  the  middle  was  the  arena,  a 
laree  place  covered  with  sand,  on  which  ^e 
fights  were  exhibited.  Round  about  were  the 
vaults  or  caves  in  which  the  animals  were 
kept;  above  these  was  the  gallery,  from  which 
ascended  successive  rows  of  seats,  each  of 
greater  height  and  circumference  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  first  14  were  for  the  senators  and 
judges,  the  others  for  the  common  people. 
Julius  Ciesar  erected  the  first  lai^e  amtrfu- 
theatre  at  Rome  for  his  gladiatorial  exhibitions. 
It  was  of  wood.  StatiUus  Taurus,  20  years 
later,  built  the  first  stone  one.  The  Coliseum 
at  Rome  is  the  largest  of  all  the  ancient  am- 
phitheatres. (See  Coliseum).  In  Verona  there 
IS  one  the  interior  of  which  still  shows  the 
whole  ancient  architecture  and  is  carefully 
preserved  See  Hippodrome. 
.  AMPHITRITE,  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tcthys,  or  of  Ncreus 
and  Doris.  Poseidon  wished  to  make  her  his 
wife,  and  as  she  hid  herself  from  him  he  sent 
a  dolphin  to  find  her,  which  brou^t  her  to 
htm,  and  received  as  a  reward  a  place  among 
the  stars.  As  a  goddess  and  queen  of  the  sea 
she  is  represented  as  drawn  in  a  chariot  of 
shells  by  tritons,  or  riding  on  a  dolphin,  be- 
fore which  a  cupid  swims,  with  the  trident  of 
Poseidon  in  her  hand. 

AMPHIT'RYON,  in  Greek  mythology. 
King  of  Thebes,  son  of  AIcseus,  and  husband 
of  Alcmena.  Plautus,  and  after  him  Molicre, 
have  made  the  trick  plajjed  upon  him  by  Zeus 
(in  assuming  his  form  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
embraces  of  his  wife)  the  subject  of  amusing 
comedies,  in  which  the  return  of  the  true 
Amphitryon,  and  his  meeting  with  the  false 
one,  occasion  several  humorous  scenes. 

AMPHIUMA,  a  genus  of  Amphibians 
that  lose  their  tadpole  gills,  but  retain  a  gill 
slit.    See  Kongo  Snake. 

AMPHIUMIDffl,  am-fe-yu'mi-de,  a  family 
of  urodcle  Amphibia  (q.v.).  There  are  no  gills 
in  the  adult,  but  a  single  pore-like  branchial 
fissure  may  persist  on  each  side.  Respiintion 
is  pulmonary,  but  the  inspirations  occur  only 
at  mtervals  of  several  minutes.  The  vertebrae 
are  biconcave  but,  like  the  remainder  of  the 
skeleton  except  the  cartilaginous  carpi  and 
tarsi,  are  well  ossified.  There  is  no  ethmoid 
bone,  and  the  internal  ear  is  separated  from 
the  brain  by  membrane  only.  A  maxillary  bone 
is  developed,  and  teeth  are  borne  on  the 
margins  of  both  jaws,  as  welt  as  on  the  vomers, 
but  not  on  the  parasphenoid.  The  eyes  are 
very  small  and  devoid  of  lids;  two  pairs  of 
limbs  are  always  present,  and  the  tail  is  per- 
manently provided  with  a  fin.  Two  genera  are 
known :  Crypfobranchus.  which  contains  the 
American  hellbenders,  and  the  giant  salamander 


of  eastern  Asia,  and  Ampfabia,  with  very  mtKh 
reduced  limbs  and  persistent  gill-clefts,  found 
in  the  Southeastern  States. 

AHPHORA,  a  vessel  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  holding  various  liquids,  par- 
ticularly wine.  They  were  of  various  forms, 
but  most  commonly  tall  and  narrow,  with  a 
pointed  end  which  fitted  into  a  hole  or  socket 
to  enable  them  to  stand  upright.  Properly  an 
amphora  was  a  two-handled  vessel,  from  Greek 
ampki,  bodi,  and  phero,  to  carry. 

AMPHOTERIC,  a  chemical  property  of 
many  organic  substances,  urine,  milk,  blood, 
etc.,  to  show  add  to  blue  litmus  and  alkaline  to 
red  litmus,  thus  paradoxically  being  both  add 
and  alkaline. 

AMPLITUDE,  in  astronomy,  the  distance 
of  any  celestial  body  or  other  object  (when  re- 
ferred by  a  secondary  circle  to  the  horizon) 
from  the  east  or  west  points;  the  complement 
to  the  amplitude,  or  the  distance  from  the 
north  or  south  point,  is  called  the  aomutli. 

AMPTHILL,  amt'hni,  Odo  WiUiam  Leo- 
pold Russell,  1st  baron,  British  diplomat  and 
ambassador:  b.  Floren&e,  20  Feb.  1829;  d 
Potsdam,  Germany,  2S  Aug.  18S4.  He  was 
educated  at  home,  Eind  became  attach  £  at 
Vienna,  and  later  at  Florence.  In  1858  he  re- 
moved to  Rome  where  he  remained  12  years  as 
the  real  Chough  unoffidal  representative  of 
EnRland  at  the  Vatican.  In  1871  he  became 
ambassador  at  Berlin,  where  he  rendered  great 
service  at  the  congress.  He  kept  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  Bismarck,  carefully  avoiding  every- 
thing that  could  give  any  cause  of  offense  to 
that  most  jealous  minister,  whom  he,  however, 
did  not  hesitate  to  withstand  when  bis  un- 
scrupulousness  went  the  length  of  deliberately 
attempting  to  deceive. 

AMPUDIA.  &m'poo-dy4.  Pedro  de,  Mexi- 
can soldier.  He  first  appears  in  the^  wars 
against  Texas,  Santa  Anna  (q.v.)  tnaking  him 
a  general  in  1840.  He  engaged  in  forays  and 
fitrhts  here  for  some  years,  coming  into  conflict 
with  Summerville's  Texas  troops  and  com- 
manding the  land  forces  in  the  siege  of  Cam- 
peachy;  compelled  to  retreat  26  June  1843,  he 
went  to  Tabasco,  and  in  1344  captured  and  sum- 
marily executed  Sentmanat  who  had  assaulted 
it.  The  act  was  loudly  condemned  and  he  was 
dismissed.  He  reappeared  in  the  United  States- 
Mexican  War  under  Arista;  was  in  the  fif^t  at 
Matamoras,  11  April  1846;  was  given  command 
of  Monterey,  but  surrendered  to  Taylor  24 
September  and  vanishes   from  history. 

AMPULLA  (Lat),  in  antiquity,  a  vessd 
bellying  out  like  a  jug,  that  contained  nngnents 
for  the  bath ;  also  a  vessel  for  drinking  at  table. 
The  ampulla  has  also  been  employed  for  cere- 
monial purposes,  such  as  holding  the  oil  or 
chrism  used  in  various  church  ntes  and  for 
anointing  monarchs  at  thdr  coronation. 

AMPULLARIA.    See  Apple-Sheu. 

AMPUTATION.    Sec  Surgery. 

AHRAM,  im'rSm,  Jewish  educator:  d. 
87S.  A  famous  "gaon"  or  head  of  the  Jewish 
Academy  of  Sura  (Persia)  in  the  9th  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  maiiy  'Responsa,'  but 
his  chief  work  was  litundcal.  He  was  the  first 
to  arrange  a  complete  liturgy  for  the  syiiag<^e, 
and  his  prayer-book  ('Siddnr  Rab  'Amram') 
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was  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  extant  rites 
in  use  amons;  the  Jews.  The  <Siddur>  was 
published  in  Warsaw  in  two  parts  (166S). 

AHRAOTI,  Om-ryfitl,  India,  a  town  and 
district  in  Berar,  central  provinces.  The  dis- 
trict was  reconstituted  in  190S,  when  that  of 
Ellichpur  was  incorporated  with  it.  It  is  the 
richest  town  of  Berar,  with  the  most  numer- 
ous and  substantial  commercial  population.  It 
possesses  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay 
and  has  the  largest  cotton  marl,  where  an  aver- 
aiK  of  80.593  bojas  of  cotton  are  bought  and 
sold  annually.  It  has  also  a  large  grain  mar- 
ket, cotton  presses,  gianii^  factories  and  oil 
mills.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about 
35,000.  The  district  of  Amraott  has  an  area  of 
4,/54  square  miles.  It  b  an  extensive  plain, 
about  800  feet  above  sea- level,  the  general 
flatness  being  only  broken  by  a  small  chain  of 
hills,  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  be- 
tween Amraoti  and  Chandor.  The  principal 
towns,  besides  Amraoti,  are  Karinja,  IColapur 
and  Badnera,  which  lie  on  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway,  the  main  line  of  which 
crosses  the  district.    Pop.  about  810,000. 

AHRAPHBL,  King  of  Shinar  (=Sumer, 
the  Sumerian  or  south  Babylonian  plain),  a 
monarch  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv  as  an  ally  of 
Chedorlaomer,  King  of  Elam,  in  subduing  his 
revolted  Palestinian  vassals.  Two  other  allied 
Icings  are  named:  Arioch  of  Ellasar  (Larsa, 
South  Babylonia)  and  Tidal  of  Goiim  (trans- 
lated "nations*  in  Authorized  Version;  identi- 
fied by  some  with  Gutium  in  Media,  by  others 
with  'the  tribes"  =  the  wandering  Kurds). 
Neither  of  the  names  nor  any  mention  of  the 
raid  is  found  on  the  inscriptions;  and  the  ex- 
pedition, with  its  capture  of  Lot  and  the  suc- 
cessful recapture  by  Abraham,  has  no  critical 
standing.  Nevertheless  it  is  most  interesting 
historically;  for  the  non-Jewish  names  are  ap- 
parently genuine,  and  the  conditions  are  pre- 
cisely  those  of  the  times  which  the  names 
would  imply.  Arioch  would  correspond  to  the 
Babylonian     Enaku,    supposed    to    be    found 


also  said  to  be  recognizable  there;  and  Chedor- 
laomer to  Kudur-Laghamar,  the  first  half  of 
which  is  found  in  ower  Elamite  royal  names, 
as  Kudur-Mabuk,  etc.,  and  the  last  is  orobahle. 
As  to  Amraphel,  he  is  very  plausibly  Hammu- 
rabi (q.v.),  the  great  revivor  of  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  about  2250,  after  its  conquest  by  llie 
Elaniites;  or  rather  (fammurabi-ilu  (the  divine 
name  el  or  ilu  added,  as  common  in  Babylonian 
and  &cyptian;  cf.  Joseph-el  and  Jacob-el  against 
the  fiebrew  Joseph  and  Jacob),  or  perhaps 
Hammu-rapaltu,  a  probably  dialectic  variant  of 
Kimta-rapashtu  actually  found  written.  Chedor- 
taomer's  expedition  is  like  other  known  ones  of 
Babylonian  kings  against  the  lands  west  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  they  claimed  as  tributary. 
But  there  is  a  closer  verisimilitude,  which 
makes  it  practically  certain  that  the  substance 
of  the  story  was  taken  from  a  Babylonian  tab- 
let describing  an  actual  occurrence;  Amraphel 
in  the  story  is  a  subordinate  ally  of  Chedor- 
laomer and  the  historical  Hammurabi  was  ap- 
parently a  dependent  sub-king  of  Babylon 
under  the  Elamites  before  he  threw  off  their 
joke.  The  added  Abraham  story  may  represent 
a  tradition  welded  with  the  other  in  later  times. 


AMR  IBN  AL-ASI,  umr-iben-il-ari, 
Arabian  general:  d.  6  Jan.  664.  He  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  Mohammed  until  his  con- 
veruon  to  Islam  in  629  A.D.  Abu  Bekr  entrusted 
him  with  a  hi^  command  in  the  army,  destined 
for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  to  Amr  is  chieRy 
due  the  success  of  the  expedition.  In  639  he 
led  an  army  into  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jugating that  country.  After  a  long  siege  he 
reauced  Alexandria  and  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace   8   Nov.   641.     Amr   supported    Moawiya 


yad  dynasty.  In  658  he  reconquered  Egypt  and 
governed  it  till  his  death.  His  administration 
was  beneficent  and  its  moderation  facilitated 
the  spread  of  islam  in  that  country.  He  re- 
opened a  canal  80  miles  long  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea  with  the  object  of  renewing  com- 
munication between  the  latter  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. To  Amr  has  been  attributed  the 
burning  of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria. 
But  this  crime  was  quite  inconsistent  with  his 
character  and  the  story  may  well  be  regarded 
as  untrue,  as  it  was  not  advanced  until  six 
centuries  after  Amr's  death  by  Abulfaragius. 
Consult  Butler,  'Arab  Connuest  of  Egypt'  (Ox- 
ford 1903):  de  Goeje,  M.  J.,  'Memoire  sur  la 
conqucte  de  la  Syrie'  (Leiden  1900)  ;  Gibbon, 
E.,  'Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire'; 
Uuir,  Sir  W.,  "The  Caliphate'  (London  1891). 
AMKITSIR,  flm-rlt'Mr,  or  UMRITSIR 
(that  is,  *the  pool  of  immortality"),  a  town  of 
Hindustan  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  Punjab,  the  principal  place  of  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Sikhs.  It  is,  on  -.^- 
count  of  its  favorable  sittiation  between  Cabul 
and  Delhi,  Cashmere  and  the  Deecan,  a  place 
of  great  trade,  and  has  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  shawls  and  silks;  but  its  chief  attrac- 
tion to  tJe  natives  is  the  sacred  pond  con- 
structed by  Ram  Das  (one  of  the  earlier  pontiffs 
of  the  Sikh  faith),  in  which  the  Sikhs  immerse 
themselves  that  theji  may  be  purified  from  all 
sin.  This  holy  basm  is  150  paces  square,  built 
of  brlck_  having  in  its  centre  the  chief  temple 
of  the  Sikh  religion.  Under  a  silken  canofw 
in  this  temple  is  deposited  the  book  of  Sikh 
religion  and  laws,  called  the  Granth.  The 
voluntary  contributions  of  piigrims  and  devo- 
tees support  this  place,  to  which  600  priests  are 
attached:  Pop.  about  164,000  (including  can- 
tonments). The  district  of  Amritsir  lies  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ravi  and  Bias.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals.  Its  area  is  1,601 
miles.    Pop.  about  2,500,000. 


tains  the  tomb  of  a  Mohammedan 
Saddu,  and  has  been  for  many 
Mohammedan  centre.    Pop.  about  40,000. 

AMRU,  originally  an  opponent  and  subse- 
quently a  lealous  supporter  of  Mohammed,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Mohammedan  warriors. 
He  brought  Egypt  under  the  power  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  in  638,  and  governed  it  wisely  till 
his  death  in  663.  The  burning  of  the  famous 
Alexandrian  Library  has  been  generally  attrib- 
nted  to  him,  thou^  only  on  the  authority  of  a 
writer  who  lived  six  centuries  later. 

AH8D0RP,  ams'ddrf,  Nicolaus,  a  Prot- 
estant   reformei   of    the    16th    century:    b^  in  . 
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Gross-ZMJiopa,  near  Wurzen,  on  the  Mulde,  3 
Dec  14S3:  A.  14  May  1565.  He  was  educated 
at  Leipiig,  and  then  at  Wittenbere,  where  he 

was  one  oC  the  first  who  matricuntted  (1502) 
in  the  recently- founded  universiw.  He  obtained 
various  academical  honors,  and  became  profes' 
SOT  of  theology  in  1511.  He  joined  Luther  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  struggle  (15l7) ;  con- 
tinued all  along  one  of  his  most  determined 
siyiporters ;  waa  with  him  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
ference and  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  was  in  the 
secret  of  his  Wartburg  seclusion.  He  assisted 
the  iirst  efforts  of  the  Reformation  at  Uagde- 
burg,  at  Goslar,  and  at  EJnbeck,  took  an  active 
pari  in  the  debates  at  Schmalkald,  where  he 
defended  the  use  of  the  sacrament  by  the  un- 
believing, and  spoke  out  strongly  ^lainst  the 
bigamy  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse.  He  ui^ed  the 
separation  of  the  H^i  Lutheran  party  from 
Metancthon,  got  the  Saxon  dukes  to  oppose  the 
Frankfurt  Recess  (1558),  and  continued  to 
fight  for  the  purity  of  Lutheran  doctrine  until 
.  his  death. 

AMSLER,  Samuel,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  engravers :  b,  in  Schinznaeh,  in 
the  canton  of  Aargau,  1791;  d  18  May  1849. 
Amsier's  principal  engravings  are  'The  Tri- 
umphal March  of  Alexander  the  Great'  and  a 
full-length  'Christ,'  after  the  sculptures  of 
Thorwaldsen  and  Dannecker;  the  'Burial  of 
Christ,'  and  two  'Madonnas,'  after  the  pictures 
of  Raphael;  and  the  'Triumph  of  Reh^on  in 
the  Arts,'  after  Overbeck,  his  last  work,  on 
which  he  spent  six  years. 

AMSTERDAM,  formerly  called  AM- 
STELREDAM,  the  chief  city  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  situated  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  at  the  influx  of  the  Amstel  to  the  Ij 
or  Y  (pronounced  eye),  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  The  city  is  buiU  m  the  shape  of  a  semi- 
circle, and  within  this  semi-circle  four  canals  — 
the  Prinsen  Gracht,  Keirer's  Gracht,  Heeren 
Gracht  and  the  Singel  Gracht  —  extend  in  the 
form  of  polygonal  crescents,  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  while  numerous  smaller  canals  in- 
tersect the  citj;  in  every  direction,  dividing  it 
into  about  90  islands,  with  about  300  bridges. 
The  site'  of  Amsterdam  was  originally  a  peat 
bog,  and  all  its  buildings  rest  upon  piles  that 
are  driven  from  14  to  60  feet  through  a  mass 
of  loose  sand  and  mud  until  they  reach  a  solid 
stratum  of  firm  clay.  This  foundation  is  per- 
fectly secure  as  long  as  the  piles  remain  under 
water.  At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  it 
was  merely  a  fishing  village,  with  a  small 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  lords  of  Amstel.  In 
1240  Giesebrecht  HI  of  Amstel  built  a  dam  to 
keep  out  the  sea  but,  in  1296,  on  account  of  the 
share  of  Giesebrecht  IV  in  the  murder  of  Count 
Floris  of  Holland,  the  rising  town  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Amstel  and 
shortly  thereafter,  with  Amstelland  (the  dis- 
trict on  the  banks  of  the  Amstel),  it  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  counts  of  Holland, 
and  from  them  received  several  privileges 
which  contributed  to  its  subsequent  prosperity. 
In  1482  it  was  walled  and  fortified.  After  the 
revolt  of  the  seven  provinces  (1566)  it  speedily 
rose  to  be  their  first  commercial  city  and  a 
preat  asylum  for"  the  Flemish  Protestants;  and 
in  1585  it  was  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
buildine  of  the  new  town  on  the  west.  The 
establislunent  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 


pany (1602)  did  much  to  forward  the  well- 
being  of  Amsterdam,  whidi,  20  years  later,  had 
100,000  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury the  war  with  England  so  far  reduced  the 
commerce  of  the  port  that,  in  1653,  4,000  houses 
stood  uninhabited.  Amsterdam  had  to  sur- 
render to  the  Prussians  in  I7S7,  to  the  French 
in  1795,  and  the  union  of  Holland  with  France 
in  1810  entirely  destroyed  its  foreign  trade, 
while  (he  excise  and  other  new  regulations  im- 

Kverished  its  inland  resources.  The  old  firms, 
wever,  lived  through  the  time  of  difficulty, 
and  in  1815  commerce  again  began  to  expand  — 
an  expansion  ^eatly  promoted  by  the  recon- 
ion  of  the  harbor,  the  opening  in  1876  of 
t  and  II Ji— *  — • X— ... 


the  Merwede  Canal  in  1892,  which  places  Am- 
sterdam in  direct  connection  with  the  Rhine. 

The  dty  has  a  fine  appearance  when  seen 
from  the  harbor  or  from  die  hiefa  bridge  over 
the  Amstel.  Church  towers  and  spires,  and  a 
perfect  forest  of  masts,  relieve  the  flatness  of 
the  prospect.  The  old  ramparts  have  been 
leveled,  planted  with  trees  and  formed  into 
promenades.  Between  1866  and  I8f%  maay  spa- 
cious streets  and  an  extensive  park  were  added 
to  the  city.  Tramways  have  been  successfully 
introduced  and  the  harbor  greatly  improved 
There  arc  suburban  steam  and  electric  tram- 
ways and  railway  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  of  Europe.  An  extensive 
system  of  canals  and  sluices  and  rich  grassy 
meadows  surroiuid  the  citv.  On  the  west  arc 
a  ereat  number  of  windmills  for  grinding  com 
and  sawing  wood.  On  each  side  of  the  three 
chief  canals,  with  a  row  of  trees  and  a  carriage- 
way intervening  are  handsome  residences.  The 
buHding  material  ia  brick,  and  the  houses  have 
(heir  gables  toward  the  streets,  which  gives 
them  a  picturesque  appearance.  Amsterdam  is 
the  centre  of  the  natMnal  system  of  defense. 
There  is  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
and  sluices  several  miles  from  the  city  which 
can  flood  in  a  few  hours  the  surrounding  land 
The  population,  which  from  217,024  m  1794 
sank  to  108,179  in  1815,  rose  steadily  to  565.589 
in  1908,  of  whom  the  majority  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Of  the  remainder, 
about  95,000  were  Catholics,  60,000  Jews  from 
east  Europe  and  5,(K)0  Portuguese  Jews.  The 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  sugar,  cam- 
phor and  borax  refineries,  engineering  works, 
mills  for  poUshing  diamonds. and  other  precious 
stones,  ship-builmng  yards,  manufactories  of 
sails,  ropes,  tobacco,  silks,  gold  and  silver  plate 
and  jewelry,  dyes,  chemicals,  candles,  cobalt 
blue  and  machinery,  rice  mills,  glass  blowing 
estidilishments,  lumber  mills,  breweries,  distil- 
leries, with  export  houses  for  com  and  colonial 
produce,  Amsterdam  being  the  chief  market  for 
the  Dutch  East  Indian  trade.  There  is  a  vast 
system  of  docks,  quays  and  storehouses,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  large  shipping  cchh- 
panies  are  here;  2,152  vessels  (tonnage  2,310^- 
000)  entered  the  port  in  1913  and  1,707  (ton- 
nage 1,844,000)  cleared  It  is  also  the  financial 
centre  of  Holland  The  present  Bank  of  the 
Netherlands  dates  from  1814,  Amsterdam's 
famous  bank  of  1609  having  been  dissolved  in 
1796. 

The  great  focus  of  life  is  the  Dam.  Here 
stands    the   fonner    Statlthuis    CtoYnihoiise*}, 
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converted  in  1806  into  a  palace  for  King  Louis 
fionaparte,  and  still  retained  by  the  reigning 
family.  Buih  by  Van  Kempen  in  1648-55;  and 
r^sed  upon  13^  piles,  it  extends  %Z  feet  in 
length  by  207  feel  in  breadth,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  round  tower  rising  182  feet  from 
the  ba»e.  It  is  adorned  on  ihc  exterior  and  in  the 
interior  with  sculptures  by  Artus  QuellinusL  and 
has  a  ball  120  feet  long,  57  wide  and  50  high, 
lined  with  white  Italian  marble  —  an  apartment 
of  great  splendor.  The  cruciform  Nienme  Kerk 
(New  Church),  a  Gothic  edifice  of  1406,  is  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  city,  with  a 
splendidly  carved  pulpit,  and  the  toodis  of  Ad~ 
miral  dc  Ruyter,  the  great  Dutch  poet  Vtmdel 
and  various  other  worthies.  The  Old  Qiurch 
(Oude  Kerk),  built  in  the  14th  century,  ts  rich 
in  painted  rUss,  has  a  grand  organ  and  ccm- 
tains  several  monuments  of  naval  heroes.  Lit- 
erature and  science  are  represented  by  a  univer- 
sity supported  by  the  municipality  (tfll  1676 
known  as  the  Atkenttum  Ilatslre),  Nvith  a 
library  of  148,000  volumes,  includirig  we  Rosen- 
thal collection  of  over  8,000  books  on  Jewish 
literature ;  by  academies  of  arts  and  science^ 
by  museums  and  picture  galleries,  a  palace  of 
national  industry,  one  of  the  finest  botanical 
gardens  in  Europe,  six  theatres,  etc.  The  new 
Riiksmuseum  contains  a  truly  national  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  its  choicest  treasure  being 
Rembrandt's  'Night-guard.'  The  Six  Gallcty 
contains  a  small  bnt  priceless  collection  of 
Dutch  masters.  Modem  art  is  represented  in 
the  Municipal  and  Podor  museums,  Rembrandt 
(q.v.)  made  Amsterdam  his  home,  and  his 
statue  (1852)  now  fronts  the  house  he  occupied. 
Spinoza  was  a  native.  There  are  many  hospi- 
tals and  benevolent  institutions,  well  supported 
and  managed  on  good  principles,  including  the 
celebrated  Society  for  Public  Welfare,  with 
branches  over  all  Holland,  and  various  orphan 
asylums.  A  water  sapply  was  introduced  in 
1653.  The  exerts  from  the  Amsterdam  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  attained  the  value  of 
$30,183,706  in  the  first  mne  months  of  1916^ 
which  is  larger  than  the.  total  for  any  corre> 
BpondtD)):  period.  The  increase  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  transfer  to  Amsterdam  of  the  business 
done  at  Antwerp  before  the  war.  Area  18^ 
square  miles.  Pop.  (1909)  566,131;  (1913)  est 
595,2S& 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y..  city  of  Montgom- 
ery Comity,  33  miles  northwest  of  Albany,  It 
is  located  on  the  Mohawk  River,  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  West  Shore  Railway  and  is  a  busy 
manufacturing  centre  and  Barge  Canal  ship- 
ping terminal.  Amsterdam  has  nmnerous  in- 
dustries, producing  such  diversified  ol^ects  as 


ploying  11,379  persons,  of  whom  10,! 
vrage  camera,  receiving  $4,998,000  annually  in 
wages.  The  capital  employed  is  ^,645,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  product  is  $22,475,000;  of  this, 
$9,310,000  was  added  by  manufacture.  There 
are  also  foundries  and  machine-shops;  three 
daily  newspapers  are  published.  Here  are  located 
an  academy,  a  hospital,  a  board  of  trade  and 
.chamber  of  commerce,  numerous  churches  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  institute.  There  are  well- 
paved  streets,  a  fine  system  of  drauage,  an 


excellent  water  supply,  an  electric  lifting  sys- 
tem and  free  garbage  disposal  plant  and  collec- 
tion lerviec.  Amsterdam  was  first  settled  about 
1778t  and  until  1804  it  was  known  as  Veeders- 
burg.  It  was  incorpi>rated  as  a  village  in  1&30, 
and  as  a  dty  in  1885.  Pop.  (1910)  31,267; 
(1915)  35,119. 

AMSTERDAM,  Bank  of.  This  insti- 
tution was  established  in  1609,  much  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Bank  of  Venice.  Its  chief  and  at 
first  its  only  function  was  that  of  affording 
payment  for  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  the 
merchants  of   that  great  commercial  port,  in 
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culation  being  more  or  less  below  standard  by 
reason  of  attrition,  filing,  sweating  or  other 
means  of  degradation.  In  order  to  give  effect 
to  the  plan  of  the  bank,  the  municipal  law  pro- 
vided that  all  talis  of  exchange  above  600 
Kilders  should  be  payable  only  at  the  bank. 
;  capital  consisted  entirely  of  its  customers' 
deposits,  whose  desire  to  meet  their  bills 
promptly  induced  them  to  keep  a  sufficient  bal- 
ance at  the  bank  for  that  purpose.  The  dty 
giujantead  the  solvency  of  the  bank;  and  to 
guard  against  mismanagement  appointed  its 
I>rindpal  officers  and  made  frequent  examina- 
tions of  its  accounts.  For  this  guarantee  the 
bank  charged  the  depositor  and  paid  the  city 
10  guilders  for  each  account  opened,  besides 
other  small  fee>  on  transfers,  amounting  in  the 
agregate  to  between  150,000  and  200,000  guild- 
ers per  annum.  *Bank  money'  usually  com- 
manded a  premium  or  agio  of  5  to  9  per  cent 
In  circulating  money,  the  agio  representing  the 
difference  between  newly  minted  coins  and 
those  in  dreulation.  It  was  the  common  belief 
that  for  every  guilder  represented  by  the 
bank's  receipts  or  acknowledgments  for  de- 
poats  there  was  a  metallic  guilder  in  the  vaults 
of  tiie  banl^  so  that  it  appears  to  have  made  no 
loans  and  indulged  in  no  enterprises  or  specu- 
lattMH,  In  1672  when  the  French  King  Louis 
XIV  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  paid  in  coins, 
which,  by  the  marks  of  fire  upon  them,  must 
have  lain  in  its  vaults  more  than  half  a  century. 
However,  upon  the  second  French  invasion, 
1793,  the  bank  was  found  to  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  money,  the  deposits  having  been  drawn 
down  and  concealed  for  greater  safety.  After 
a  useful  career  of  more  than  two  centuries 
the  bank  was  wound  up  in  1S20.  For  the  his- 
tory of  other  ancient  t^nks  see  list  under  the 
heading  Banks,  AsaENT  and  Modern, 

AHSTBRDAM,  an  uninhabited  and  almost 
inaccessible  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat. 
37"  47'  S.  and  loi«.  77°  34'  E.,  about  60 
miles  north  of  Saint  Paul  Island,  and  nearly 
midway  hetween  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Tasmania.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  rising  2,989 
feet  from  the  sea.  It  was  discovered  by  An- 
thony Van  Diemen  in  1633  and  annexed  by 
France  in  1893.  In  1671  the  British  frigate 
Megaera  was  wrecked  here,  and  most  of  the 
AIM  persons  on  board  had  to  remain  upwards 
of  three  months  on  the  island.  The  <M£moires' 
of  a  Frenchman,  Capt,  Francois  P6ron,  who 
was  marooned  three  years  on  the  island  (1792- 
95),  are  of  much  interest, 

AMU,  a-moo',  or  AHOO  DARYA  (Arab. 
Gihon).  river  of  central  Asia,  the  ancient  Oxus, 
It  tains  its  rise  in  the  eastern  Pamir  near  the 
boundary  of  eastern  Turkestan,  flows  at  first 
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generally  west  (to  long.  66°  E,),  thence  gen- 
erally northwest,  and  empties  by  a  delta  into 
the  southern  part  of  the  Aral  Sea.  It  receives 
several  aifluents  from  the  mountains  of  Turkes- 
tan and  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  About  1,600  mites 
in  length,  it  is  navigable  by  light  draught  ves- 
sels for  about  800.  As  a  means  of  irrigation, 
it  is  of  considerable  importance.     See  Oxus. 

AHULSTS.  In  general  an  amulet  may  be 
described  as  a  charm  made  of  stone,  metal, 
eardienware,  parchment,  paper  or  other 
material,  having  incised  or  inscribed  magic 
figures,  characters  or  a  bare  inscription  on  it. 
The  amulet  is  used  to  protect  the  wearer 
against  witchcraft,  sickness,  etc.  It  has  been 
usually  worn  suspended  from  the  neck.  The 
words  'amulet'  and  'talisman"  are  commonly 
considered  as  synonymous.  But,  while  the 
amulet  is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  protecting 
the  bearer  from  all  malignant  outside  in- 
fluences, the  talisman  is  supposed  to  have, 
besides  this  power  of  protection  from  danger 
to  its  wearer,  also  miraculous  influences  on 
others.  The  talisman  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
enforce,  for  its  possessor,  the  love  and  influence 
of  others. 

Much  study  and  discussion  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  derivation  of  the  word  amulet. 
The  opinion  that  it  was  from  the  Arabic  hamiil 


(necklace,  sword-belt),  or  bamalel  (something 
suspended),  is  wavering.  Pliny  said  the  country 
folk  called  the  cyclamen  which  they  planted  in 
the  house  to  make  all  poisonous  drugs  harm- 
less, amuletum.  This  derivation  receives  more 
general  acceptance. 

Paith  in  the  power  of  amulets  has  existed 
in  every  nation  from  time  immemorial.  Among 
the  ancients  the  most  prominent  Orientals  to 
attain  a  fixed  amulet  cult  were  the  Chaldeans, 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Indians,  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  But  foremost  in  the  popular  culti- 
vation of  the  faith  in  amulets  must  be  placed 
the  ancient  ^yptians.  Among  the  ancient 
Nilc-dwellcrs  the  oldest  and  far  most  prolific- 
ally  used  form  of  amulet  was  the  scarab 
(q.v,).  Many  thousands  are  to  Se  found  in  the 
museums  and  other  coltcclions.  These,  with  a 
multitude  of  peculiar  amulets,  are  found  on  the 
mummy  bodies  in  every  Egyptian  tomb,  each 
for  its  specific  Future  purpose,  buried  to  keep 
ihc  deceased  tree  from  the  numerous  torments 
of  the  underworld. 


Among  the  'ancients  we  find  the  Greeks 
favored  as  amulets  rings  of  iron.  Roman 
amulets  consisted  largely  of  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, metal  diadems,  precious  stones,  and,  es- 


pecially, black  coral  {gorgonia  antipatkiii. 
They  often  enclosed  their  amulets  in  lense- 
shaped  receptacles  (bulltt),  and  attached  them 
to  the  necks  of  their  boy  children.  Roman 
lawyers  wore  a  baby's  caul  as  brinnng  pros- 
peri^.  The  (lermanic  peoples  used  ue  symbol 
of  Thor's  hammer,  luck-stones,  herbs,  pieces  of 
certain  roots,  also  the  prehistoric  flint  arrow- 
heads mounted  in  gold,  etc  The  Jews  bound 
thongs,  containing  verses  of  the  Law,  round 
the  head  or  arm  (phylacteries)  for  protection 
from  evil ;  the  figures  of  gods  or  stars,  magic 
rings,  etc.,  were  illicitly  worn. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  such  amulets  were 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  Constantinople  (Byzantium)  and  Rome,  the 
Agnus  Dei  and  Holy  Virgin  medallions  todc 
thdr  place,  or  pieces  of  parchment  were  carried 
inscribed  with  the  beginning  of  the  (jospel  of 
St.  John.  The  Agnostic  stones  carried  (in 
rings  or  in  the  clothes)  by  the  Hermetics  were 
jtnctly  amulets.  The  early  Christian,  pierced 
ivory,  glass,  and  bronze  fishes  were,  nndonbt- 
edly,     amulets.      The    eucolpia    of    the    4th 


e.  MnaOHS'  Pluhi  Link.    Puniow  ancertain. 
T.  '■  Ahhon's  Fe»thB»s  '■  AMUi»r.    Symbol  ol  Tmth  and 
Riehteomnoi  —  (ttribaUa  otik  good  rain. 

century  also  belongs  to  the  same  categoiy. 
Rings  mounting  a  •toadsione*  were  worn  hy 
women  to  keep  bad  fairies  from  their  new- 
born babes. 
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In  the  present  day  Mohammedans  carry  as 
amulets  faith-stones,  rings,  pieces  of  paper  in- 
scribed with  magic  foiTOulae  or  with  the  "99 
Aitributes  of  AUah,^  or  verses  of  the  Koran. 
The};  also  adopted  from  the  Egyptians  the  hand 


amutet  ("hand  of  Fatuna"),  to  suspend  in  their 
dwellings  or  wear,  to  ward  off  the  "Evil  Eye" ; 
all  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran.  ItaUans 
attach  small  images  or  pieces  of  coral  to  their 
children's  necks  "against  the  Evil  Eye."  They 
even  suspend  amulets  to  their  domestic  animals 


10.  OvtA.  "  Divine  Bye  "  unnlen.  (m)  Doubk  oun  uao- 
let.  tb)  angle  "  divine  eye."'  Prolectsd  the  weuei 
tioio  lh«  '■  evil  eye." 

for  this  purpose.  In  southern  Europe  we  find 
coral  used  also  as  protection  from  hemorrhages, 
pieces  of  elkhom  as  cure  for  epilepsy,  not  to 
mention  abracadabra  tablets  and  amulet  coins. 
In  England  the  widest  known  amulet  at  this 
day  is,  probably,   the  baby's  caut,   for  which 


11.  Scotch  "  Elf^akbows."    1 
mouBted  for  *e«r  ai  "  li 

sailors,  especially,  pay  a  good  price,  as  it  is  said 
to  be  a  sure  protection  against  drowning.  The 
Scotch,  to  this  day,  wear  as  amulets  prehistoric 
flint  arrowheads  mounted  in  silver ;  they  call 
them  'elf-arrows°  and  suppose  thero  to  have 


bem   shot   fro—    —  —    

These  are  used  by  the  Italians  also  who  know 
them  as  'tongues  of  Saint  Paul* 

Bibliognphy. — Bliimler,  M.  F.,  'A  Histoty 
of  Amulets,'  trans,  from  the  Latin  by  H.  S.  (2 
vols.,  Halle  1710;  reprinted  Edinbur^  1887); 
Bradley,  George  H.,  'The  Power  of  Gems  and 
Charms'  (London  1907)  ;  Fischer  and  Wiede- 
mann, 'Babylonische  Talismane'  (Stuttgart 
1881);  King.  Charles  W.,  'Talismans  and 
Amulets,'  ia  Archaotogical  Journal  (Vol.  XXVI, 
London  1869) ;  id.,  'The  Gnostics  and  Their 
Remains'  ;  Krehl,  'Der  Talisman*  (in  Der  Allt 
Orient  iahrg,  Leipzig  1865);  Kunz,  Geor^ 
F.,  'The  Magic  of  Jewels  and  Charms'  (Phila- 
delphia 1915);  id.,  'The  Curious  Lore  of 
Precious  Stones'  fib.,  1913) ;  Smith,  Richard 
Gordon,  'Ancient  Talismans  and  Folklore  of 
Japan';  Thomas,  William,  and  Pavilt,  Kate, 
'The  Book  of  Talismans,  Amulets  and  Zodia- 
cal Gems'  (London  1914);  Wiedemann,  Karl 
Alfred,  'Die  Amulette  der  Aegyyter'  (Leipzig 
1910).  Clement  W,  Coumbe. 

AMUNDSEN,  a'mnn-sen,  Roald.  Noi^e- 
gian  explorer:  b.  Borge,  Smaalenene,  Norway, 
16  July  1872.  He  studied  medicine  for  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Christiania,  then 
entered  the  Norwegian  naval  service,  went  to 
sea  in  1893,  and  in  1897  became  first  officer  on 
the  Belgica,  of  the  Belgian  South  Polar  Ex- 
pedition (1897-99).  In  1901  he  made  ocean- 
ographic  researches  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
Greenland  with  the  Gjoa,  a  small  vessel  regis- 
tering 47  tons,  and  after  studying  terrestrial 
magnetism  at  Wilhelmshafen  Hamburg  and 
Potsdam  set  sail  in  June  1903  in  the  Gjoa  t6 
relocate  the  position  of  the  Magnetic  North 
Pole.  Taking  up  his  headquarters  on  the 
southeast  side  of  King  William  s  Land  he  made 
during  19  months  a  magnetic  survey  of  a  con- 
sideraole  region  around  the  pole  and  was  thus 
able  to  prove  that  it  has  probably  no  stationary 
position  but  is  in  continual  movement.  His 
observations  were  taken  to  Norway  where  their 
reduction  is  still  in  progress.  During  this  ex- 
pedition Amundsen  was  also  the  first  and  only 
man  to  accom;Jish  the  long-attempted  feat  of 
taking  a  ship  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
through  the  North  West  Passage.  He  reached 
Herschel  Island  on  13  Aug.  1905.  having  ac- 
compli^ed  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
ever  performed  in  geographic  exploration.  In 
1909  Amundsen  (Manned  an  expedition  in 
Nansen's  ship.  The  Fram,  with  the  object  of 
drifting  across  the  North  Polar  Sea,  but  suffi- 
cient funds  for  this  purpose  were  still  lacking 
when  he  learned  of  Peary's  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole.  Fearing  that  the  incentive  for 
further  contributions  had  been  removed,  he 
secretly  resolved  to  make  his  objective  point 
the  South  Pole,  believing  that  he  had  sufficient 
equipment  for  an  Antarctic  expedition.  He 
started  on  9  Aug.  1910,  first  annoimced  his 
change  of  plan  to  the  world  from  Madeira, 
and  on  14  Jan.  1911,  arrived  in  the  Bay  of 
Whales,  which  he  made  his  base,  and  pitched 
his  winter  camp  on  the  Great  Ice  Barrier.  In 
October  1911  he  started  with  four  companions 
his  dash  for  the  pole,  which  he  reauied  on 
16  Dec.  1911.  a  month  before  his  English  com- 
petitor. Captain  Scott.  Amundsen  owed  hts 
success  not  only  to  his  superb  courage  and 
endurance,  and  to  favorable  weather  conditions. 
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but  also  to  his  attentioii  to  the  smallest  details 
of  bis  equipment,  and  to  his  uie  and  knowledge 
of  dogs  as  draught  animals.  After  his  TClum 
he  lectured  in  most  cities  of  £urope.  North 
America  and  Australia;  and  his  book,  'The 
South  Pole,*  was  translated  into  many  Ian- 
Rnages  and  published  in  Ejiglish  in  1912.  His 
long-delayed  drift  across  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on 
vhich  he  had  planned  to  start  in  1914,  was 
indefinitely  postponed  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War,  as  Amundsen  felt  the  Nor- 
we^n  govemment  might  have  other  uses  for 
their  $40,000  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 
Amundsen  also  wrote  'The  North  West  Pas- 
gage,'  published  in  English  in  1908. 

AMUR,  am-or',  river  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion (about  bt  53°  N.  and  lonp.  121°  E.)  of 
the  Shilka  and  the  Argun,  which  both  come 
from  the  southwest.  From  the  junction  the 
river  flows  first  southeast  and  then  northeast, 
and,  after  a  total  course  of  3,060  miles,  falls 
into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  opposite  the  island  of 
Sakhalin.  It  is  very  valuable  for  navigation, 
and  carries  a  considerable  Qeet  of  steamers, 
but  on  account  of  the  bar  at  its  mouth  goods 
are  generally  disembariced  and  carried  overland 
to  Alexandrovsk  In  1636  Russian  adventurers 
made  excursions  to  the  lower  Amur,  and  in 
1666  built  stations  and  a  fort  at  Albazin.  In 
1685  both  stations  and  the  fort  were  taken  by 
the  Chinese,  but  were  promptly  retaken  by  the 
Russians,  who  in  16S9  abandoned  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Amur  to  the  Clunese.  In  1854- 
56  two  military  expeditions  were  conducted  by 
Giunt  MuraviefT,  who  established  the  stations 
of  Alexandrovsk  and  Nikolaevsk.  In  1858 
China  agreed  to  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  Russia  and  China 
were  defined.  The  left  bank  of  the  Amur  and 
all  the  territory  tiorlh  of  it  became  Russian; 
and  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ussuri  both 
banks.  In  1860,  after  the  occupation  of  Peldn 
by  the  British  and  French,  General  Ignaticff 
secured  the  signature  of  Prince  Kung  to  a 
treaty  by  which  Russia  acquired  the  broad  and 
wide  territory,  comprised  between  the  river 
Amur  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tumen,  extending 
10°  of  latitude  nearer  the  temperate  regions, 
and  running  from  the  shore  of  the  north 
Paciiic  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ussuri,  a  princiKti  affluent  of  the  Amur.  In 
September  1900  Russia  took  formal  possession 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  This  vast  terri- 
tory falls  into  two  Russian  provinces  —  the 
Maritime  Province  between  the  Ussuri  and  the 
sea,  and  the  government  of  Amur  north  of  the 
river.  The  latter  has  an  area  of  175,000  square 
miles.  The  country  is  richly  timbered,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  pasturage  and  agricul- 
ture, though  the  climate  is  severe.  Fur-bearing 
animals  are  still  plentiful  and  the  river  abounds 
in  lish.  The  capital  is  Khabarovka.  Niko- 
laevsk, once  the  only  important  ^tace  in  these 
regions,  is  on  the  Amur,  2b  miles  from  its 
mouth,  where  the  river  is  1^  miles  wide,  and 
in  places  15  feet  deep;  but  the  political  centre 
tends  southward  to  the  more  temperate  Mari- 
time Province  (area,  730,000  square  milesl, 
near  the  southern  end  of  which  is  situated  the 
important  harbor  of  Vladivostok  ("Rule  of  the 
East"),  or  Port  May,  which  in  1872  was  placed 
in  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe  by 
the  China  submarine  cable,  and  is  now  the  cap- 
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ital  of   the  Amur  provinces.     The  island  of 
Saldialin     (Saghalien),     north    of     the    Japan 
^1,  along  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Asiatic 

issla,  and  formerly  possessed  partly  by  Rus- 
sia and  partly  by  Japan,  is  also  a  part  ot  ^e 
Amur  region  in  the  wider  sense. 

AMURATH  I,  a'm5A-rat,  a  sultan  of  the 
Turks;  succeeded  his  father,  Orchan,  in  1360. 
He  founded  the  corps  of  Janissaries,  conquered 
Phrygia  and  on  the  plains  of  Cassova  defeated 
the  Christians.  In  this  battle  he  was  wounded, 
and  died  the  next  day,  1389. 

AMURATH  II,  one  of  the  more  illustrious 
of  the  Ottoman  emperors,  succeeded  his  father, 
Mohammed  I,  in  1421,  at  the  age  of  I7.  In  1423 
he  took  Thessalonica  from  the  Venetians;  in 
1435  subdued  the  despot  of  Servia,  besieged 
Belgrade,  which  was  successfully  defended  by 
Tohn  Huaniades;  defeated  the  Hungarians  at 
Varna  in  1444,  and  slew  their  king,  Ladislaus. 
He  died  in  1451. 

AMURATH  III,  succeeded  his  father,  Se- 
tim  II,  in  1574.  His  first  act  was  the  murder  of 
his  five  brothers.  He  added  several  of  the  best 
provinces  of  Persia  to  the  Turkish  empire.  He 
was  noted  for  his  avarice,  and  his  sensual  ex- 
cesses made  him  prematurely  old.  He  died  in 
1595. 

AMURATH  IV,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Mus- 
tapha  X,  1623,  After  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts he  took  Bagdad  from  the  Persians  in 
1638  and  ordered  the  massacre  of  30,000  pris- 
oners who  had  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
excessive  cruelty  and  debauchery  of  Amurath 
IV  have  earned  for  him  the  character  of  being 
one  of  the  worst  sovereigns  that  ever  reigned 
over  the  Ottomans.    He  died  in  1640. 

AMURATH  V,  Sultan  of  Turkey:  b.  21 
Sept.  1840,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1876 
as  the  result  of  a  revolution  that  caused  the 
overthrow  of  his  uncle,  Abdul  Ariz.  His  reign 
was  for  a  few  months  only,  as  he  developed 
strong  symptoms  of  insanity  and  was  deposed 
in  August  1876. 

AMUSSAT,  Jeut  Zulfitna,  a-miiss*  tboa 
liil^ma,  French  surgeon:  b.  1796;  d.  185(1.  He 
entered  the  army  in  early  life,  was  later  assist- 
ant surgeon  at  the  Salpetriere  Hospital  and  a 
member  of  the  Paris  faculty  of  medicine.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  many  surgical  appliances 
and  first  adopted  the  method  of  torsion  of  the 
arteries  in  hiemorrhage.  He  was  the  first  to 
perform  the  operation  for  opening  the  large 
intestine  at  a  point  where  it  is  not  covered  with 
peritoneum.  It  is  still  practised  and  is  known 
Dy  his  name.  He  wrote'  on  the  nervous  system 
and  on  the  torsion  of  arteries. 

AMY'CLiE.  (1)  An  ancient  town  of  Uco- 
nia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  2^ 
miles  southeast  of  Sparta.  It  was  the  home  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  •Amyclsean  brothers.* 
It  was  eonqucred  by  the  Spartans  only  before 
the  First  Messenian  War.  (2)  An  ancient  town 
of  Latiuny  which  claimed  to  have  been  built  by 
a  colony  from  the  Greek  Ainyclae. 

AMYGDALIN,  a-mig-da-iin  (from  the 
Latin  amygdald,  'almond*),  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance occurring  in  bitter  almonds,  in  the  ker- 
nels of  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  in  the  leaves 
of  the  laurel  (Cerasvs  laHro-cerastu)  >nd  in 
the  leaves  and  bark  of  various  species  of  the 
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genua  Prvntis.  It  has  ite  formula  C>Hi.NOi]+ 
3HiO,  and  is  of  special  interest  to  the  chenust 
because  it  was  the  first  known  of  the  numerous 
class  of  substances  termed  'glucosides'  (il'V.)- 
It  is  obtained  by  extraction,  wiUi  boiling  alco- 
hol, of  the  pulp  left  after  the  expression  of  the 
oil  from  bitter  almonds.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  the  amyp- 
dalin  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ether,  in 
which  it  is  insoluble.  Like  the  other  glucosides, 
amyKdalin  does  not  form  salts  with  acids,  bnt 
is  decomposed  tnr  them  with  the  formation  of 
Itlucose,  Amygdalin,  while  of  a  bitter  taste, 
1$  not  poisonous.  When  dissolved  in  water  it 
undergoes  no  change  but  if  some  dilute  min- 
eral acid  such  as  emulsion  be  added,  a  kind  of 
fermentation  seta  in  and  the  amygdalin  is 
gradually  decomposed  into  benzaldehyde,  glu- 
cose and  hydrocyanic  acid  Amygdalin  nas 
been  produced  synthetically  by  Emmerling 
from  mandelic  mtril  glucoside  and  glucose, 
with  maltase,  a  constituent  of  yeast. 

AMYGDALOIDS,  a-mig-da-loidz,  cellular 
lavas,  the  cavities  of  which  have  been  made  by 
expanding  steam  before  the  lavas  completely 
solidified,   and   which  are   usually   filled   with 


Uie  rocks  are  said  to  be  amygdaloidal 
daloids  arc  characteristically  extrusive.  On 
Keweenaw  Point,  Mich.,  tney  are  of  par- 
ticular interest,  because  the  cavities  are  filled 
with  native  copper  and  constitute  the  soiirce  of 
much  of  the  copper  mined  in  that  region. 

AM'YL  (from  the  Latin  araylum,  'starch,* 
its  first-known  compounds  being  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  fermented  starchy  matter), 
an  important  organic  radical  having  die  for- 
mula CiHn,  and  belonging  in  the  fatty  series. 
Il  is  also  called  *pen^t,'  because,  in  the  long 
list  of  analogous  radicals  having  the  general 
formula  C'H-^^i,  amyl  is  the  particular  radical 
in  which  n  =  5.  Amyl  cannot  exist  in  the  free 
state,  but  two  of  its  molecules  can  combine  to 
form  the  parafltn  "decane,"  CitHn,  which  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  about  320°  F.  The  radical  amyl 
can  have  no  less  than  eight  different  isomenc 
forms,  and  the  chemistry  of  its  compounds  is 
correspondingly  complicated  Of  the  many 
compounds  that  are  known,  however,  only  three 
are  especially  important  in  the  arts.  These  are: 
(1)   Amyl  alcohol,  (2)  amyl  accute  and  (3) 

(1)  Eight  isomeric  amyl  alcohols  are  theo- 
retically possible,  one  for  each  of  the  theoret- 
ically possible  isomeric  forms  of  the  radical 
itself,  and  seven  of  these  are  actually  known. 
Five  of  the  seven  are  of  no  particular  import- 
ance in  practical  chemistry,  but  the  remaming 
two,  known  respectively  as  the  'active'  and 
'inactive"  amy!  alcohols,  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  fusel-oil  (q.v.)  that  is  obtained 
abundantly  in  the  manufacture  of  potato  brandy, 
and  less  abundantly  in  the  preparation  of  many 
other  kinds  of  distilled  liquors.  "Active*  amyl 
alcohol  has  the  formula  CHtCH.CH^CHiOH, 
boils  at  about  262°  F..  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized 
li^t  to  the  left.  "Inactive"  amyl  alcohol  has 
the  formula  (CH,)..CH.CH..CH..OH,  boils  at 
about  269°  F.,  solidifies  at  — 4°  F.,  and  has  no 
effect  upon  polarized  light.  These  two  kinds 
of  amyl  alcohol  may  be  obtained,  mixed,  by 


washing  fusel-oil  with  water  and  subsequent 
rectification.  They  may  then  be  separated  by 
fractional  distillation  or  by  other  more  exact 
methods,  for  which  see  special  treatises. 

(2)   Amyl  acetate   (more  exactly,  'iso-amyl 
■   '    "     '  '  known)   is  prc- 


?huric  add.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  about  282* 
'.,  and  possessing  a  strong  fruit-like  smell.  It 
is  used  for  flavoring  cheap  confectionery. 

(3)  Amyl  nitrite,  CiH,i-NOi,  may  be  formed 
te-  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  foregoing  amyl 
alcohols  with  potassium  nitrite  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid,  with  an 
ethereal,  fruity  odor.  When  its  vapor  is  in- 
haled it  paralyzes  the  vaso-motor  nervous  sys- 
tem and  lowers  the  blood  pressure.  Amyt 
nitrite  is  often  administered  in  the  form  of 
glass  capsules  or  "pearls"  containing  one  to 
three  drops,  which  are  crushed  in  the  handker- 
chief and  inhaled.  It  is  used  in  arteriosclerosis, 
angina  pectoris,  migraine,  asthma,  hxmorrha;^ 
and  toxic  rise  of  blood  pressure.  Its  effects  are 
powerful  and  almost  instantaneous,  and  it 
should  never  be  tried  except  imder  the  guidance 
of  a  physician. 

AHYLENB  HYDRATE,  an  alcohol  used 
as  a  hypnotic.  It  is  technically  a  tertiary  iso- 
amvi  alcohol  [(CH.).C(OH)CH^H,].  and  is 
a  limpid,  colorless,  neutral  fluid  with  a  peculiar 
odor  and  a  burning  taste.  It  is  miscible  with 
eight  parts  of  water  and  freely  miscible  with 
alcohol,  chloroform  and  fixed  oils.  It  has  an 
action  on  the  human  body  similar  to  that  of 
other  alcohols  and  is  a  useful  hypnotic,  occult- 
ing a  position  between  chloral,  which  is  twice 
as  strong,  and  paraldehyde,  which  has  about 
half  the  strength  of  amylene  hydrate.  In  large 
doses  it  is  a  heart  depressant, 

AMYLOP'SIN,  a  chemical  (or  onorgan- 
iied)  ferment,  occurring  in  the  pancreatic  fluid, 
together  with  steapsin  and  trypsia  The  chief 
function  of  amylopsin,  in  intestinal  digestion,  ii 
to  effect  the  conversion  of  starches  and  similsir 
substances  (amvloses)  into  sugars  (dcxtrins, 
maltoses,  isomaltoses  and  glucose).  The  coit- 
version  takes  place  in  the  small  intestine.  Ao^- 
lopsin  is  often  called  the  'pancreatic  diastase.' 
See  Pancreas. 

AH'YLOSB,  any  carbohydrate  (q.v.) 
which  can  be  classified  as  starch,  dextrin,  cello- 
lose  or  natural  gum.  The  remaining  members 
of  the  carbohydrate  group  are  classed  as  gJtl- 
coses  or  saccharoses.  The  general  formula  of 
an  amylose  is  (GH«Oi)n.  See  Carbohydrate; 
Cellulose;  DsxTsm;  Stascii  ;  Gum  Ababic 

AMYNODOm'S,  a  group  of  primitive 
solid-hoofed  animals,  fossil  in  American  Eocene 
rocks,  especially  in  the  White  River  beds.  They 
were  large,  heavy,  short-legged  animals,  allied 
to  the  rhinoceros,  but  having  probably  more 
the  appearance  and  habits  of  a  hippopotamus. 
Well-known  genera  are  Amynodon  and  Meta- 
myrtadon, 

AMYNTAS,  4-min'tas,  the  name  of  various 
characters  in  ancient  Greek  or  Macedonian  his- 
tory, especiallv  kings  of  Macedonia.  Amyntas  I 
was  a  son  of  Alcetas,  reigned  about  540  to  500 
B.C.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  L 
Amyntas    II,    sometimes   called   Atnvntas    IIL 


was  Kiiig  of   Macedonia,  son  of  Philip  s 
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brother  of  Perdiccas  II ;  reigned  393  to  365  b 


Olynthians  and  assisted  by  the  Spartans.  He 
was  father  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas  and  the 
famous  Philip.  Philip  excluded  Amyntas  III 
(or  IV^,  the  CTandson  of  AraynCas  II  from  his 
succession  and  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  be- 
cause of  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Alexander. 
Another  Amyntas  was  a  Macedonian  officer  in 
Alexander's  army. 

AMYNTOR.  »'mln-t6r,  Gerhard  von 
(pseudonym  of  Dagobekt  von  Geshardt),  Ger- 
man novelist  and  poet :  b.  Liegnitz,  Silesia,  12 
July  1831;  d,  1910.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1849,  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1864  and 
1870-71  as  a  major,  was  severely  wounded  in 
Che  former  and  resigned  in  1872;  settled  in 
Potsdam  in  1874.  His  principal  works  are 
'Peter  Quidam's  Rhine-Journey'  C1877),  an 
epic ;  'Sones  of  a  German  Night  Watchman* 
0878)  ;  <Tbe  New  Romancero'  (1880),  poems; 
'The  Priest'  (1881),  an  epic;  novels,  'It  Is 
You>  (1882);  'A  Problem'  (1884);  'Praise 
of  Woman'  (188S)  ;  'tierke  Suteminne'  (1887), 
a  historical  romance;  <A  Struggle  for  God' 
(1902). 


famous  for  his  translations  from  the  Greek, 
which,  owing  to  their  elegant  style,  are  con- 
sidered classical  literature.  They  are  the 
'Theagenes  and  Chariclea*  of  Heliodorus ; 
•Seven  Books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,'  the 
'Paphnis  and  Chloe'  of  Longus;  and  'Plu- 
tarcn's  Lives,'  which  was  us«l  by  0)meille 
as  a  source  for  his  antique  tragedies,  and  by 
Shakespeare  (in  its  English  version  by  Sir 
Thomas  North)  for  some  of  his  plays.     

AMYOT,  Joseph  M.    See  Akiot. 

AHYRAUT,  9'me-ro,  Molw,  French  Cal- 
vinist  theologian :  b.  in  Bourgudl,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Anjou,  1596;  d.  1664.  He  was  educated 
at  Saumur,  where  he  was  himself  afterward  a 
professor  of  divinity.  Bv  his  talents  and  mod- 
eration he  soon  acquired  reputation  and  influ- 
ence. In  1631  be  attended  the  Synod  of  Clar- 
endon and  was  commissioned  to  present  to  the 
king  the  remonstrances  of  bis  brethren  against 
the  infraction  of  (he  edicts  of  padftcation.  In 
his  mission  he  acted  with  such  jud^ent  and 
dignity  that  he  succeeded  in  relieving  the 
Protestant  deputies  from  the  disgraceful  obli- 
gation of  addressing  the  Idng  on  their  knees. 
Although  he  was  a  Protestant,  his  amiable 
temper  and  courteous  manners  commanded  the 
regard  of  the  Catholics  and  he  was  held  in  par- 
ticular esteem  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  a  complete  union  be- 
tween the  various  Protestant  (Churches;  this 
object  he  had  in  view  in  nearly  all  his  writings, 
especially  in  a  Latin  tract,  '■De  teceiiione  ab 
cccteiia  Romano,  deque  pace  inter  Bvangdicos 
in  negolio  religionis  itutituenda.'  Moreover, 
acting  in  concert  with  Richelieu,  he  aimed  at  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  favor  and  respect 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  heads  of  the 
French  government  Richelieu  and  Maiarin,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  otrinions  concerning  the 
power  of  the  princes.     He  publicly  maintained 


on  several  occasions  the  doctrine  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  sovereign  authority,  which, 
indeed,  had  also  been  held  by  the  great  fomid- 
ers  of  the  Reformation.  Amyraut  was  a  fin- 
ished scholar  and  wrote  I.atin  and  French  with 
equal  ease.  His  numerous  writings,  which 
were  received  with  marked  favor  in  his  time, 
are  now  nearly  forgotten  and  not  easy  to  be 
procured.  Among  the  number  we  may  men- 
tion *A  Treatise  on  Religions,  Against  Those 
Who  Esteem  Them  to  Be  Indifferent' ;  'Chris- 
tian Morals' ;  'A  Treatise  on  Dreams' ; 
'Against  the  Millenarists* ;  'Considerations  on 
the  Laws  of  Nature  Regulating  Marriage.' 

AHY'RIDACE.ffi,  a  natural  order  of  trop- 
ical plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  n-ith 
opposite  or  alternate  compound  leaves,  fre- 
quently stipulate  and  dotted;  the  flowers  are 
usually  bisexual,  but  are  sometimes  unisexual 
by  abortion.  They  yield  resinous  and  balsamic 
juices,  which  are  sometimes  used  medicinally' 
and  receive  such  names  as  bdellium,  elemi, 
frankincense,  myrrii,  oliban,  tacamahac.  (See 
these  articles).  Among  the  chief  genera 
of  the  order  are  Amyris,  Balsamodendron,  Bot- 
wellia,  Canaritim  and  Idea.  They  are  some- 
times classed  as  a  suborder  of  Anacardiacea. 

AN,  or  ON,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  city 
of  Heliopolis. 

ANA,  a  comparatively  modem  de^gnatiMi 
applied  to  collections  of  the.  sayings  and  ob- 
servations of  eminent  persons,  as  well  as  Co 
gossip  or  criticism  pertaining  to  them. 

ANABAPTISTS  (Greek)  ,a"i,aKain,^'^ii™ 
to  baptize),  those  who  baptiie  again  persons 
admitted  to  their  communion,  when  such  con- 
verts have  been  baptued  in  their  infancy  or 
have  been  merely  sprinkled  and  not  immersed 
in  baptism  or  have  been  baptized  in  any  way 
without  being  capable  of  declaring  the  doc- 
trines which  they  believe  and  giving  a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  Baptists  (q.v.) 
of  the  present  day  are  not  properly  to  be  styled 
Anabaptists,  as  they  lay  no  capital  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  for  rebaptism,  although  they 
have  very  definite  canons  on  the  subject  of  im- 


Anabaptiats  of  the  early  Chtirch. —  In  the 

3d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  centuty 
which  witnessed  such  violent  and  bitter  con- 
troversies, the  question  of  baptism  came  also 
under  discussion.  In  the  Elastem  Qiurch,  in- 
cluding Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  northeastern 
Africa  and  Constantinople,  it  was  definitely 
maintained  that  baptism  was  invalid  unless  it 
was  administered  by  one  of  the  clerjw  with 
proper  matter  and  form.  In  the  Western 
Church,  including'  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain  and  north- 
western Africa,  It  was  held  that  the  virtue  of 
baptism  lay  in  the  invocation  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  ceremonial  sprinkling  with  or  immer- 
sion in  the  water.  Any  baptism  thus  admin- 
istered by  a  person  of  either  sex,  by  a  clergy- 
man or  a  layman,  was  equally  valid.  When 
two  children  in  their  play  mimicked  the  act  of 
a  priest  whom  they  had  seen  baptiring  an  in- 
fant; Saint  Augustine  of  Hippo  declared  that 
the  boy  who  had  been  thus  baptized  by  his 
companion  was  a  real  and  actual  partaker  of 
the  benefits  and  bound  fcy  all  the  vows  per- 
taining to  this  sacrament.  Thfc  controvert 
between    the    East   and   the   West   coDtinuecL 
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however,  to  rage  with  such  fury  than  two 
councils  were  called  to  settle  the  question.  The 
one  was  held  in  Iconium,  A&ia  Minor,  in  Z35, 
the  other  at  Synnada  in  256.  At  these  theolc«- 
ical  synods  the  decision  arrived  at  was  that 
rebaptism  was  unnecessary  for  those  who  had 
been  baptized  by  heretics.  The  storm  of  con- 
troversy swept  westward  to  northern  Africa 
as  Car  as  Carthage,  where  Tetiullian  supported 
the  position  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  con- 
trariety to  that  of  Saint  Augustine  and  other 
Western  doctors.  Agrippinus,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, maintained  against  the  bishop  of  Rome 
that  baptbm  under  certain  circumstances  ought 
to  be  repeated.  His  followers  were  called 
Agrippinians  and  his  defiance  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  took  the  form  of  a  concilier  decree  which 
was  issued  1^  a  synod  which  he  convened  and 
which  endorsed  the  sentence  of  Iconium.  In 
the  year  253  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  fulmi- 
nated a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  the 
bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  including  Cappadocia, 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  whom  be  styled  Rebap- 
tizers  and  Anabaptists,  in  an  opprobrious  sense. 

Mlfaister  AnabaptiBta.— In  the  16th  cen- 
tury there  arose  in  Europe  a  religious  sect 
known  as  Anabaptists,  whose  main  tenets  car- 
ried the  principles  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  that  revolutionary  movement 
Their  principles  were  those  of  revolt  against 
medieval  feudalism  just  as  miKh  as  against 
ecclesiastical  authori^.  They  were  socialists 
as  well  as  rcfortners,  mystics  and  fanatics. 
Their  existence  was  one  of  the  resuhs  of  the 
Renaissance  as  interpreted  to  the  common 
mind.  Their  views  were  democratic  and  in- 
dividualistic. They  rejected  all  authority,  all 
tradition,  all  dogma,  everything  in  short  that 
militated  against  the  absolute  ind^icndence 
of  the  individual  mind  and  spirit.  This  ten- 
dency acquired  at  length  the  character  not  only 
of  liberty  but  of  license,  and  the  term  Ana- 
baptist has  thus  become  associated  with  every 
extreme,  not  only  of  license  but  of  licentious- 
ness, of  rebellion  and  political  outlawry.  It  is 
quite  absurd  to  associate  the  term  Anabaptist 
as  employed  historically  with  any  jAase  of 
Christian  thought,  practice  or  opinion.  It 
really  is  a  term  applied  to  those  who  at  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  histoiy  of  European  thought, 
social,  political  and  relifpous,  became  intoxi- 
cated with  the  idea  of  individual  liberty  and 
dte  result  was  violence  and  excess  of  the  worst 
t^racter. 

The  history  of  the  movement  is  as  follows : 
The  doctrine  of  adult  baptism  was  first  put 
forth  by  Thomas  Munxer,  the  Lutheran  pastor 
of  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1520.  Miin- 
Mr  soon  obtained  many  followers  who  joined 
him  in  his  uprising  against  alt  civil  and  reli- 
gious authonty.  Although  openly  belonging 
to  the  Reformation  movement  they  veiy  soon 
became  completely  repudiated  by  the  followers 
of  Luther  and  his  adherents.  But  the  spirit 
of  insurrection  against  feudal  tyranny  pre- 
vailed amongst  all  the  common  people  on  the 
Rhin^  in  Westphalia,  Hoi  stein,  Switzerland, 
Flanders  and  throughout  the  whole  Nether- 
lands, and  the  increase  of  Munzer's  followers 
became  so  dangerous  that  the  magistrates  and 
civil  authorities  found  it  difficult  to  restrain 
them.  Munzer  was  compelled  to  leave  Zwic- 
kau; he  visited  Bohemia,  resided  for  two  years 
at   Alstadt    and   Thuringia  and   in    1524   was 


War,  which  was  entered  upon  with 

a  view  of  establishing  an  ideal  Christian  com- 
...      ...  .  -[.jjj^ 


readied    its    cnlmioation    in    1525,    when 

Miitiier  led  his  forces  against  the  representa- 
tions of  established  order  and  was  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Frankenhausen  15  May  1525,  Miin- 
cer  was  taken  prisoner  and  with  several  of  his 
associate  leaders  was  tried,  condemned  and 
executed.  But  all  this  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Anabaptists  as  merely  a  form  of  welcome 
persecution.  New  associations  were  formed; 
new  prophets  and  teachers  arose;  the  propa- 
ganda was  extended  amon^t  the  peasants  and 


that  the  tenets  of  the  Anabaptists  are  to  be 
summarized  in  their  own  words  as  follows: 
•Impiety  prevails  everywhere.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  a  new  family  of  holy  persons 
should  be  founded,  enjoying,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  skilled  to 
interitret  Divine  Revelations.  Hence,  no  need 
for  learning;  for  the  internal  word  is  more 
than  the  outward  expression.  No  Christian  it 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  law,  to  hold  an  office 
in  the  dvil  government,  to  take  an  oath  in  a 
court  of  justice  or  to  possess  any  personal 
property;  everything  amongst  Christians  must 
be  m  common." 

John  Bochhold,  or  Bockel,  a  tailor,  of  Ley- 
den,  aged  26.  and  John  Matthias,  or  Matthiesen, 
a  baker  of  Haarlem,  came,  in  1553,  to  Miinster 
in  Westphalia,  a  town  whose  inhabitants  fol- 
lowed the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Here 
they  soon  won  the  adherence  of  the  excited 
populace,  and  among  the  rest,  of  Rothmann,  a 
Protestant  dergyman,  and  the  Coundllor  Knip- 
perdolling.  The  magistrates  in  vain  excluded 
them  from  the  churdies.  Thqr  took  violent 
possession  of  the  coundl-house,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  a  treaty  was  signed  securing 
the  religious  liberty  of  both  parties.  Being 
strengthened  Iw  the  accession  of  the  restless 
spirits  of  ndghboring  dties,  they  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town  by  force,  and 
drove  out  their  adversaries.  Matthiesen  came 
forward  as  their  proi^et,  and  persuaded  the 
people  to  devote  gold  and  silver  and  movable 
property  to  the  common  use,  and  to  bum  all 
books  but  the  Bible;  but  in  a  sally  against  the 
bishop  of  Miinsler,  who  had  laid  si«e  to  the 
dty,  he  lost  his  life.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
prophetic  office  by  Bochhold  and  fCnipperdolting. 
The  churches  were  destroyed,  and  12  judges 
were  set  over  the  tribes,  as  in  Israel ;  but 
even  this  form  of  government  was  soon 
abolished,  and  Bochhold,  under  the  name  of 
John  of  Leyden,  raised  himself  to  the  dignity 
of  king  of  New  Zion,  as  the  Anabaptists  of 
Munster  called  their  kingdom,  and  as  such  was 
ceremoniously  crowned.  From  this  period  (IS34) 
Miinster  was  the  scene  of  all  excesses  of  fanati- 
cism, lust  and  cruelty.  The  introduction  of 
polygamy,  and  the  neglect  of  dvil  order,  con- 
cealed from  the  infatuated  people  the  avarice 
and  madness  of  their  tyrant  and  the  increase  of 
danger  from  abroad.  Bochhold  lived  in  luxury 
and  magnificence;  he  sent  out  seditious  procla- 
mations against  the  Pope  and  Luther,  as  well 
as  the  neighborintf  authorities^  he  threatened 
to  destroy  with  his  mob  all  who  differed  '- 
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opinion  from  faim;  made  Iiimself  an  object  of 
terror  to  his  subjects  by  frequent  executions, 
and  while  famine  and  pestilence  raged  in  the 
dty,  persuaded  the  wretched,  deluded  inhabitants 
to  a  stubborn  resistance  of  ueir  besiegers.  The 
city  was  at  last  taken,  24  June  1535,  by  treachery, 
though  not  without  a  brave  defense,  in  which 


1  of  the  chief  men.  Bochhold,  and  two  of 
his  most  active  companions,  Knipperdolling  and 
Kretchting,  were  tortured  to  death  with  red-hot 
pincers,  and  then  bung  up  in  iron  cages  on 
Saint  Lambert's  steeple,  at  Miinster,  as  a  terror 
to  all  rebels.  In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  26 
apostles,  who  were  sent  out  hy  Bochhold  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  various  places;  and  many  other  teach' 
ers,  who  preached  the  same  doctrines,  continued 
active  in  the  work  of  founding  a  new  empire  of 
pure  Christians,  and  propagating  their  visions 
and  revelations  in  the  countries  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  true  that  they  rejected  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy,  community  of  goods,  and  in- 
tolerance toward  those  of  different  opinions, 
which  had  prevailed  in  Miinster;  but  they  en- 
joined upon  their  adherents  the  other  doctrines 
of  the  early  Anabaptists  and  certain  heretical 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
which  seemed  to  result  from  the  controversies 
of  that  day  about  the  sacrament.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  Anabaptist  prophets  were 
Melchior  Hoffmann  and  David  Joris.  The  for- 
mer, a  furrier  from  Suabia.  first  appeared  as  & 
teacher  in  Kiel  in  1527;  afterward,  in  1529,  in 
Emden;  and  finally  in  Stfasburg,  where,  la 
1540,  he  died  in  prison.  He  formed,  ehieflv  by 
his  bold  promises  of  a  future  elevation  of  rum- 
self  and  his  disciples,  a  peculiar  sect,  whos« 
scattered  members  refined  the  name  of  Hoff- 
mannists  in  Germany  till  their  remains  were 
lost  among  the  Anabaptists.  They  have  never 
owned  that  Hoffmann  recanted  before  his  death. 
David  Joris,  or  George,  a  glass-jpainter  of  Delft, 
bom  In  1501,  and  rebaptized  m  1534,  showed 
more  depth  of  mind  and  warmth  of  imagination 
in  his  various  works.  In  his  endeavors 
to  unite  the  discordant  parties  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, he  collected  a  parly  of  auiet  adherents  in 
the  country,  who  studied  his  works  (as  the  Gicfa- 
telians  did  those  of  Bohme),  especially  his  book 
of  miracles,  which  appeared  at  Deventer  in 
1542,  and  revered  him  as  a  land  of  new  Mes- 
siah. Unsettled  in  bis  ojunions,  he  traveled  a 
lon^  time  from  place  to  place,  till  at  las^  to 
avoid  persecution,  in  1554,  he  became  a  dtuen 
of  Basil,  under  die  name  of  John  of  Bruges. 
In  1556,  after  an  honorable  life,  he  died  there 
among  the  Calvinists.  In  1559  he  was  accused, 
though  without  much  reason,  of  proflinte  doc- 
trine and  conduct,  and  the  Council  of  Basil  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  burnt. 

Undoubtedly  by  no  means  all  the  Anabaptists 
of  Germany  indulged  in  social  and  political  ex- 
cesses. The  fanaticism  which  characterized  some 
of  the  early  Anabaptists  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  rush  into 
extremes.  The  iron  hold  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  whirh  had'  cramped  the  Church  for 
ages,  being  suddenly  relaxed,  men  had  yet  to 
learn  what  were  the  f^nuine  conditions  whether 
of  civil  or  religious  liberty.  But  these  consider- 
ations were  overlooked,  and  the  reformed 
churches,  with  one  consent,  regarded  the  Ana- 


baptists with  horror  and  disdain.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  Reformers  is  full  of  allu^ons 
to  the  subject.  Anabaptists  are  spoken  of  with 
repi^bation,  and  a  distinction  is  not  sufHcientty 
made  between  the  sober  Christians  and  the 
worst  fanatics  of  the  party.  It  is  probable,  at 
least,  that  their  faults  have  been  exaggerated 
even  by  the  best  writers.  Hcnno  Simons  in- 
augurated a  new  and  prosperous  era  for  the 
Anabaptists.  He  gathered  leather  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  sect  and  founded  numer- 


nites,  and  are  now  known  as  Taufgesinnte  ... 
Germany,  and  as  Doopsgezinden  in  Holland. 
These  terms  are  very  close  to  the  English  term 
Baptists,  and  avoids  all  association  with  the 
early  Anabaptists.  Menno  explained  his  doc- 
trine in  his  work  'Elements  of  the  True  Chris- 
tian Faith,'  which  is  still  authoritative  amoi^ 
tte  sect  Espedal.  emphasis  is  laid  on  a  recep- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  with  simple 
faith  and  conforming  one's  life  to  them,  at  the 
same  time  making  no  special  prize  of  learning 
or  the  sdentific  explanation  or  elaboration  of 
doctrines.  Oaths,  war,  revenge,  infant  baptism, 
divorce,  except  for  adultery,  are  repudiated,  as 
also  undertaking  the  functions  of  magistrates, 
who  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  present  evil, 
in  no  wise  necessary  to  God's  kingdom.  Grace 
Is  universal  and  the  Church  is  the  community 
of  the  saints,  whose  purity  is  to  be  maintained 
by  strict  discipline.  In  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land their  worship  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
the  Lutherans.  Bishops,  elders  and  instructors 
receive  no  remuneration.  Children  recdve  their 
name  at  birth,  adults  joining  the  body  are  re- 
baptized  and  baptism  takes  the  place  of  wor- 
ship. About  the  beginning  of  the  last  ccntuiy 
all  the  congregations  of  Holland  were  merged 
into  one  body.  Consult  Lindsay,  'History  of 
the  Reformation'  (Vol.  II,  New  York  1907). 

ANABASIS.  The  Anabasis  is  the  story 
in  which  XcnoT^on  tells  how  the  Ten  Thousand 
(really  some  14,000)  Greeks  in  the  year  401 
B.C,  went  up  with  the  younger  Cyrus  to  help 
him  oust  his  brother  Artaxerxes  from  the  Per- 
sian throne.  *The  Anabasis'  proper,  i.  e.,  the 
going  up,  covers  only  the  first  book;  the  re- 
maining six  books  tell  how  these  Greeks,  under 
Xenoi^ion's  leadership,  came  back  down  to  the 
lea  and  finally  got  home.  Xenopbon's  story, 
which  has  been  tor  a^a  the  first  book  read  by 
students  in  a  classical  course,  has  made  the 
brilliant  and  generous  but  unfortunate  yotmg 
Persian  prince  one  of  the  best  known  charac- 
ters in  the  world's  literature;  as  the  inimitable 
account  of  perhaps  'the  most  famous  retreat  in 
military  history,*  it  has  also  immortalized  the 
atrthor  and  made  him  one  of  the  most  fas- 
dnating  figures  in  Greek  history.  It  is  mainly 
a  story  of  adventure  in  distant  lands  and  in 
large  part  among  almost  unknown  primitive  peo- 
ples, offering  a  wealth  of  material,  ethnolog- 
ical and  geographical ;  incidentally  also  valuable 
information  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Gredt 
army  and  its  spirit,  so  much  tike  that  of  Ae 
popular  assembly  at  Athens.  The  puittose  of 
the  book?  It  may  have  been  Intended  partly 
as  an  apologia  or  refutation  of  critidsm  of 
Xenophon's  conduct  of  the  exi>editton.  It  was 
probably  intended  also  to  Indicate  to  his  cotm- 
trymen  how  rotten  at  die  core  wai  the  Pcrnan 
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empire,  ready  for  some  other  Aaai _ 

lead  against  it  another  victorious  Hdlentc  host, 
as  indeed  AgesiJaus  attempted  to  do  in  396  B.C 
*Xenophon  could  not  see  all  that  was  meant 
in  the  future  by  the  expedition  in  which  he 
shared  as  soldier  and  historian ;  yet  the  pre- 
monition of  it  is  everywhere  cheerfully  present; 
and  even  in  the  later  books,  when  little  has 
to  be  told  but  of  trial  and  loss,  there  is  still 
apparent  the  serene  confidence  of  a  nation  that 
was  already  preparing  itself  for  another  Ana- 
basis, which  should  be  no  mere  brilliant  and 
Ineffectual  episode,  but  the  sure  foundation  of  a 
new  order  of  things.  It  is  in  this  w^  that  the 
Anabasis  of  Cyrus,  as  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
was  the  prologue  and  prcfnratioii  for  the 
mighty  conquests  of  Alexanaer.*  (Marshall). 
For  the  general  reader  the  'Anabasis'  will 
remain  simply  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
most  important  episode  in  Xenophon's  experi- 
ence^ a  story  of  warlike  adventure  and  exploit 
told  in  clear  and  simple,  if  not  always  the 
purest,  Attic  Greek.  It  is  very  far  from  being 
•Xenophon's  military  stuff*  which  "we  force 
DDon  our  boys,'  as  die  editor  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  said  to  a  classical  club.  So  the 
classics  must  suffer  sometimes  even  from 
would'bc  friends.  I  found  the  story  fascinating 
when  I  read  it  in  Gredc  at  fifteen  and  when 
I  came  to  edit  it  at  fifty  kept  thinking, 
*How  ridiculously  interesting  and  easy  it  is !' 
A  few  years  ago  a  professor  of  English, 
who  is  author  of  half  a  doien  books  in  prose 
and  verse,  came  to  me,  after  rereading  the 
'Anabasis,'  jubilant  over  the  interest  of  the 
story  and  the  art  of  the  story-teller.  "A  more 
deLchtful  yam  it  would  be  hard  to  find,*  he 
said.  Its  best  lesson  to  the  modem,  in  the  way 
of  style,  will  doubtless  always  be  its  clearness 
and  simplicity,  in  proof  of  which  let  one  pas- 
sage, which  IS  perhaps  the  best  of  many  fine 
ones,  be  cited.  The  weary  and  footsore  Greeks 
had  been  for  many  months  marching  and  fight- 
ing through  desert  and  mountain  wilds  when  at 
last  a  Kuide  came  and  told  them  he  could  lead 
them  in  five  days  to  a  place  whence  ihey  could 
see  the  sea.  "If  I  don't,*  said  he,  *you  may 
put  me  to  death."  "On  the  fifth  day  they  came 
to  a  mountain  named  Theches.  And  when  the 
foremost  reached  the  summit  a  great  shout 
arose,  Xenophon  and  the  rear  guards  heard  it 
and  thought  other  enemies  were  attacking  in 
front.  .  .  .  But  as  the  cry  grew  louder  and 
nearer  and  the  men  as  they  came  up  ran  for- 
watrd  to  join  those  that  were  shouting,  and  the 
cry  became  louder  as  the  number  grew  larger, 
Xenophon,  thinking  it  something  serious, 
mounted  his  horse  and  with  Lycius  and  the 
horsemen  went  to  the  rescue.  Soon  they  heard 
the  soldiers  shouting  'The  sea,  the  seal'  and 
passing  the  cry  along.  Then  all  ran,  even  the 
rear  guards,  and  the  pack-animals  and  horses 
were  urged  on.  And  when  all  reached  the 
summit  they  wept  for  joy  aiid  embraced  one 
another  and  the  generals  and  captains.  Sud- 
denly someone  gave  the  word  and  they  brought 
sttmes  and  made  a  great  heap,  on  which  they 
placed  a  great  number  of  raw  hides  and  staves 
and  captured  shields,  the  guide  himself  cutting 
up  the  shields  and  exhorting  others  to  do  this.* 
Under  somewhat  similar  arcumstances  many 
a  man  has  since  remembered  this  scaic  mid 
repeated  the  cry.  General  von  Moltke  relates 
diat  when  be  and  his  attendants  first  saw  nest 


Samsun  the  gleaming  sea,  "the  same  that  drew 
from  the  Greek  soldiers  their  celebrated  WAorra, 
thev  too  broke  into  shouts  of  joy."  Best  of  all 
is  Virgil's  imitation : 

ItAlum.  Jtaliun^primill  coQclunat  Adutas, 


For  an  extended  discussion  of  the  'AnaV 
asis,'  both  from  a  historical  and  military  point 
of  view,  consult  Goodwin  and  While,  'Anab- 
asis':  the  introduction  to  Dakyn's  'Works  of 
Xenophon*  (Vol,  I);  article  "Xenophon*  (in 
'Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography') ; 
Hertzber^  'Der  Feldzitg  der  Zehntausend 
GriechenT 
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ANABLEPS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  or- 
der Matacopterygii  Abdominales,  family  Cypri- 
nida  (Cuvier),  family  of  Cyprinodontida 
(Agassis).  It  IS  characterized  by  a  structure 
of  the  eyes  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar 
in  any  other  vertebrated  animal.  This  consists 
in  a  division  of  the  cornea  and  iris  into  two 
somewhat  unequal  elliptical  parts  by  transverse 
Irands,  so  that  the  creature  seems  to  have  four 
eyes,  and  there  are  really  two  pupils  on  each 
side.  This  peculiar  structure  is  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  fish  to  see  both  above  and  below  water,  as 
it  swims  along  the  surface.  The  fish  itself  is 
elongated,  scaly,  with  a  flat,  rounded  back  and 
depressed  head.  The  youns  are  bom  alive  and 
in  a  considerably  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment It  occurs  along  the  coasts  and  the  rivers 
of  South  America,  keeping  to  the  shallow 
waters.  The  creature  cannot  dive  to  any  depth, 
but  b  capable  of  moving  over  mud  flats. 

ANABOLISM,  the  building-up  process  of 
organic  life.  The 'term  metaboUsm  (o.v,)  is 
used  to  express  the  interchange  of  tne  lift 
process  constantly  going  on  in  living  plants  and 
animals, 

ANACAONA,  a'ns-ka'o-ni  or  GOLDEN 
FLOWER,  Haitian  princess,  sister  of  Behechio 
and  wife  of  Caonabo,  both  chiefs  of  the  In- 
dians of  Haiti  when  Columbus  discovered  that 
island,  in  1492.  On  her  brother's  death  she 
became  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  remained  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Spaniards  until  1503,  when  she 
gave  a  feast  in  honor  of  Ovando,  the  Spanish 
governor,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was  put 
to  death  by  his  order. 

ANACARDIACE^.  a'na-kar'di-a'cee,  a 
family  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  acrid,  resinous  sap,  some- 
times irritating  and  poisonous.  It  embraces 
about  50  genera  and  500  specie&  mostly  confined 
the  only  species  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 
to  the  tropics.  The  sumach  and  poison  oak  are 
The  most  important  genera  are  the  Mangifera, 
Spondictc,  Rhoidea  and  Semecarpca.  Resins 
and  tannins  are  obtained  from  all,'  and  are  valu- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  lacquers,  var- 
nishes and  tanning  materials.  Wholesome  and 
agreeable  fruits  are  produced  bv  some  of  the 
species,  and  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
tropics.  See  Mastic  Gun;  Mango;  Pistacia; 
SuuAc 

ANACHARSIS,  in'^-kir'sls,  the  name  of 
B  Scythian  philosopher  irtio  flourished  about 


ANACHRONISM  —  AN  ACREON 


600  B.C.  and  was  a  friend  of  Solon,  by  whose 
influence  he  was  received  into  Athenian  society. 
Returning  to  Scythia,  he  was  put  to  death  be- 
cause of  his  performance  of  certain  Greek 
religious  ceremonies.  Modern  readers  have 
been  familiarized  with  the  name  through  J.  J. 
Barthelmy's      famous      'Voyage      du     Jeune 


1  Grecc'  (1788). 


Anacharsis 

ANACHRONISM,  an  inversion  of  cbron- 
clogical  relation,  unintended  or  otherwise.  In 
common  parlance  it  is  confined  to  the  ante- 
dating  of^  customs  or  events,  particularly  in 
imaginative  works  with  a  basis  of  history. 

ANACONDA,  Mont,  city,  the  county-seat 
of  Deer  Lodge  County,  27  miles  northwest  of 
Butte,  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern 
and  Butt^  Anaconda  &  Pacific  railways.  It  was 
founded  in  1884,  following  the  erection  of  its 
great    copper-smelting    works,    which    are    the 

""'^Tand  10, 

pper  produi 

duction  Works  of  the  Anaconda  Mining  Com- 
pany comprises  10  per  cent  of  the  world's  out- 
put. Deposits  of  graphite  and  sapphires  are 
found  near  the  city.  Anaconda  has  also  large 
railway  shops,  brick  works,  machine-shops  and 
odier  manufactories,  banks,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service,  and  daily  and  weekly  news- 
gpers.  It  has  parks,  likewise  a  race  track  and 
ir  grounds,  Hearst  Free  Library  containing 
about  6,000  volumes,  two  opera  houses  and  a 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Anaconda  has 
grown  rapidly  with  the  development  of  its 
great  copper  industry.  In  1680  it  was  a  small 
mining  camp;  10  years  later  it!  population  was 
3.975.    Pop.  (1910)  10.134;  (1913)  12,500. 

ANACONDA,    a    South    Amerioui 


.  the  largest  of  the  boas 
(q.v.),  and  like  the  Ceylonese  python  (to  which 
ihe  name  originally  belonged),  may  exceed  30 
feet  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  swampy  forests 
of  the  Amazonian  region,  where  it  is  unpleas- 
antly numerous  and  greatly  feared  by  the  na- 
tives, although  not  at  all  aggressive  toward 
mankind,  which  it  seeks  to  avoid  rather  than 
to  attack.  Like  other  boas  it  may  hang  from 
tree-limbs  awaiting  chance  prey  passing  be- 
neath, which  it  may  seize  and,  by  throwing 
powerful  folds  about  its  body,  crush  to  deatl^ 
meanwhile  holding  firmly  to  its  support  by  its 
prehensile  tail.  Having  crushed  the  animal,  if 
lai^%,  into  a  sausage- like  mass  it  descends  and 
slowly  swallows  it,  after  which  it  lies  quiet 
for  a  long  time  while  the  meal  is  digested.  In 
captivity,  for  these  reptiles  are  common  in 
loolc^cal  gardens,  several  months  sometimes 
elapse  before  another  meal  is  wanted.  It  is 
rarely  found  far  from  water,  and  the  larger 
part  of  its  time,  as  a  rule,  is  spent  lying  in  the 
water  or  partly  submerged  on  the  tank,  where 
it  can  seize  spiall  aquatic  animals  and  swim- 
ming birds,  which  constitute  most  of  its  fare. 
The  nostrils  in  this  species  open  at  the  top  of 
Ae  snout  in  adaptation  to  this  aquatic  habit. 
During  the  day  uiese  water-boas  live  in  holes 
in  the  bank,  whose  entrances  are  likely  to  be 
under  water,  and  usually  eo  forth  only  at  night 
in  search  of  food.  Althou^  strong  enough  to 
overcome  animals  as  large  as  a  jaguar  or  a 
crocodile,  it  will  not  attempt  to  svrallow  one 


larger  than  a  medium- sized  dog.  The  females 
produce  their  young  alive  at  irregular  but  long 
intervals  and  in  varying  numbers,  one  captive 
specimen  in  New  York  yielding  34  at  a  birth; 
but  few  of  these  survive  the  risk  of  drowning 
or  the  attacks  of  eagles,  peccaries  and  other 
enemies. 

The  marking  of  the  anaconda  are  leopard- 
like, the  coat  being  greenish  yellow  above  with 
---     -  sometimes  two  series  of  large,  blacldsh 


Ebnest  Ikgersoll, 
ANACORTES,  Wash,,  city  in  Skagit 
County,  90  miles  north  of  Seattle,  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for 
several  steamship  companies.  The  prominent 
features  of  the  city  are  the  Carnegie  library, 
Cap  Santa  Park  and  Deception  Pass.  It  has 
good  water  power  fadlitjes  which  are  used  to 
advantage   m   the   city's   industries,   comprising 


ANACRBON.  The  Anacreon  of  histoiy 
was  bom  at  Teas  in  Asia  Minor  (hence 
Byron's  •Teian  muse")  in  the  6th  century  ac 
and,  driven  thence  Tn-  the  Persian  invasion, 
lived  at  the  courts  of  Polyct^tes  of  Samos  and 
Hii>parchus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  sang  in  a 
variety  of  lync  measures  of  love  and  wine  and 
revelry,  and  also  wrote  hymns  to  the  gods  and 
some  serious  epigrams  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
the  word.  The  Alexandrian  scholars  possessed 
his  poems  in  five  books,  of  which  about  15 
pages  of  fragments  remain.  Here  are  two 
specimens  in  rough  renderings : 

Lore'A  puipla  baQ  my  heart  h&th  hit 
And  with  a  d«int)F-s1ipper«l  chit 
H>  Imlb  mn  to  ptay. 
But  ahii  frDDi  Lab«'  abnd  me 
Dudiui^iU  vicvi  my  whitciung  h&ir 
And  loola  Another  my. 


Why  with  timid  lidEkHiB  Eluioei 
Doit  thou  fl«  from  mr  ulvuicM' 
ThrmciAn  colt.  Arrd  in  thy  fancicf 
Hgld  my  ciinniiv  m  diHAin? 
Kocrw  that  could  I  but  come  umt  1 


Anacreon  thus  became  the  type  of  the 
Dionysian  old  man,  the  white-haired  bard  of 
wine,  love  and  song.  It  was  later  a  fashion- 
able literary  exercise  to  compose  in  his  name 
little  verses  on  these  themes.  Thus  without 
any  conscious  intention  of  forgery  arose  the 
collection  of  so-called  Anacreontea  which,  pre- 
served in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  has  usurped 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  true  Anacreon. 
They  are  not  in  the  Ionic  dialect ;  they  do  not 
refer  to  the  details  of  Anacreon's  life;  they  are 
rarely  if  at  all  quoted  by  the  ancients  as  of 
Anacreon ;  they  are  composed  not  in  the  variety 
of  Gredk  lyiic  measures,  but  in  a  monotony  o£ 
tripping  iamtncs ;  for  die  mighty  god  Eros  of 
Anacreon  they  substitute  a  bevy  of  Alexandrian 
or  Pompeian  Erases ;  they  are  obviously 
spurious. 

The  publication  of  Stephanus'  edition  of  the 
Anacreonlca  in  1554  was  a  literary  event  of  the 
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From  France  the  fashion  of  Anacreontea 
inssed  to  Germany  where  successive  genera- 
tions of  17th  and  I8th  century  rlmners  and 
r^tders  delighted  in  such  verse  as  Gleim's 

RgMn  pfhickeo,  Rosen  hlulien 


In  England  Anacreontics  were  written  under 
that  name  perhaps  first  by  Cowley,  and  in 
form  of  paraphrase,  free  translation  or  imi- 
tation by  William  Oldys,  John  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire,  John  Phillips,  Charles 
Cotton,  John  Hughes,  William  Hamilton,  Tohn 
Cunningham,  William  Shen  stone,  William 
Thompson,  William  Somerville  and  other  bards 
burieo  in  Chalmers'  Johnson's  poets,  as  well  as 
by  Herricfc,  Gray,  Prior,  Garlh,  Pamell,  Allan 
Ramsay  and  Tom  Moore. 

Among  the  favorite  motives  of  Anacrcontea 
and  Anacreontics  are  the  order  for  a  picture 
(paint  the  portrait  of  my  love)  ;  Eros  swal- 
lowed in  a  draft  of  wine;  lines  to  a  drinking 
cup:  the  women  tell  me  I  am  old ^ but;  his 
countless  loves  —mille  t  Ire;,  to  a  swallow;  to 
the  dove;  to  the  happ/  grasshopper;  all  things 
drinl^  whv  not  I ;  fam  would  I  sing  of  epics 
and  war,  but  the  strings  of  my  lyre  echo  only 
love ;  I  would  I  were  thy  mirror,  etc.,  the 
motive  of  the  song  in  Tennyson's  'Miller's 
Dau^ter';  bulls  have  horns  and  Uons  teeth 
and  women  beauty;  the  origin  of  roses;  love 
and  the  bee;  love  the  lost  child  admitted  from 
the  midnight  storm  and  rewarding  his  bene- 
factor by  a  shaft  from  his  bow  —  a  theme 
varied  in  countless  imitations. 

Paul  Shorey, 
Greek  Department,  University  of  Chicago. 

ANAC'RSON'TICS  (from  the  name  of 
the  Greek  poet  Anaereon),  the  title  given  to 
ahorl  lyrical  pieces,  of  an  easy  kind,  dealing 
with  love  and  wine.  The  English  word  was 
first  used  bv  Abraham  Cowley  in  1656^  who 
called  a  section  of  his  poems  *anacreontiques,* 
because  the^  were  paraphrased  out  of  the  so- 
called  writings  of  Anaereon  into  a  familiar 
measure  whidi  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
metre  of  the  Greek.  Half  a  century  later  John 
Phillips  {1631-1706)  laid  down  the  arbitrary 
rule  that  an  anacreontic  line  "consists  of  seven 
svllahles,  without  being  tied  to  any  certain  law 
of  quantity.'  The  best  known  "anacreontics* 
are  those  of  the  Irish  poet,  Thomas  Moore. 

ANADARKO,  Okla..  city  and  county-scat 
of  Caddo  County,  50  miles  southwest  of  Okla- 
homa City,  on  the  Washita  River,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  It  is  located 
in  a  prosperous  agricultural  district  and  has  a 
lar^  trade  in  com,  cotton,  wheat,  vegetables, 
fruit  and  other  agricultural  products.  It  con- 
tains cotton-gins,  grain  elevators,  and  oil  and 
flour  mills.  The  principal  features  of  the  city 
are  its  Indian  schools,  the  county  courthouse, 
Chajitauqua  auditorium  and  city  park.  'The 
city  owns  the  electric- lighting  plant  and  the 
waterworks.    The  electric  plant  is  operated  by 


water  power  secured  by  a  dam  in  the  Washita 
River.    Pop.  4,000. 

ANADIK,  i'na-(Ur,  or  ANADYR  BAY,  a 
large  inlet  of  Bering  Sea,  much  frequented  by 
whaling- vessels.  It  is  about  250  miles  wide,  a 
peninsula  of  half  that  breadth  lying  between  it 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

ANADIR,  or  ANADYR,  the  most  easter- 
ly of  the  larger  rivers  of  Siberia.  It  rises  in 
the  Stanovoi  Motmtains,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Anadyr  after  a  course  of  some  400  miles. 

ANADYOMENE,  an'^-di-om'e-ne.  a  sur- 
name of  Venus,  and  referring  to  her  as  rising 
from  the  sea.  It  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  a  picture  bv  Apelles,  which  represented  the 
goddess  onerging  from  the  waters. 

ANADOLI  HISSAR,  also  called  Guzel 
HisSAR,  a  village  and  castle  on  the  Bosporus, 
seven  miles  northeast  of  Constantinople,  of 
which  city  it  is  a  suburb.  The  castle,  which  is 
variously  ascribed  to  Bayazid  I  and  Muham- 
mad I,  consists  of  four  round  towers  with  a 
central  square  keep,  which  latter  is  called  the 
Black  Tower,  from  the  darkness  of  its  walls, 
within  whicji  many  state  prisoners  ended  their 
days.  The  castle  is  now  in  ruins  and  a  habitat 
for  numerous  cranes,  which  are  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  Turks,  Near  by  are  the  Sweet 
Waters  of  Asia  (q.v.). 

ANEMIA,  literally  without  blood,  popu- 
larly poorness  of  blood.  In  medicine,  however, 
it  may  signify  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the 
blood  in  its  entirety,  in  its  corpuscles  red  or 
white,  or  in  one  particular  or  important  in- 

frcdient,  as  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the 
lood,  the  hemoglobin.  Anxmia  is  divided 
into  primary  and  secondary  anxmia.  Primary 
aniemia  includes  two  diseases  entitled :  Chloro- 
sis (q.v.)  the  green- sickness  of  young  girls; 
and  pernicious  anaemia  (q.v,),  a  disease  of  the 
blooa-maldng  organs.  Secondary  anaemia  may 
be  broadly  subdivided  into  acute  and  chrome 
auKmia.  Acute  ansemia  is  due  to  hxmorrba^e 
either  external  or  into  one  of  the  body  cavi- 
ties. Chronic  ansemia  on  the  other  hand  may 
be  due  to  a  number  of  causes  which  may  be 
jrene rally  noted  as  follows :  Continued  losses 
of  blood,  inanition,  infectious  diseases,  malig- 
nant and  long-continued  wasting  diseases,  para- 
sites, notably  in  the  hook-worm  disease,  {/n- 
cinaria  (the  poor  whites  of  the  Soutb,  earth- 
eaters,  etc,  seem  to  be  typical  examples)  ;  or 
from  intoxications  from  inorganic  poison  % 
lead,  mercury,  copper,  arsenic,  carbon  dioxide, 
etc.,  or  from  organic  internal  intoxication  as 
in  nephritis  and  pregnancy.  See  Blood  Dis- 
eases. 

AN.SSTHBSIA.  In  its  simplest  sense 
this  term  means  simply  absence  of  feeling  and 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  a  very  re- 
spectable Greek  antiquity.  We  cannot  get 
behind  this.  There  may  be  anesthesia  of  a  part 
of  an  organ  or  of  a  special  sense  or  of  the 
entire  sensorium,  but  it  is  all  want  of  feeling, 
want  of  sense  perception  in  the  part  or  the 
whole.  The  term,  like  so  many  of  the  Greek 
terms,  is  basic  and  inclusive.  We  modems  are 
accustomed  to  say  there  is  a  general  and  a 
local  anzsthesia  according  as  the  entire  sense 
of  feelii^  is  obliterated  or  only  a  section  of  it. 
There  is  a  general  anKsthesia  in  sound  sleep,  in 
profound  stupor  or  coma,  in  surgical  shodE,,in 
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the  unconsdoushesa  which  comes  from  the  in- 
halation of  certain  vapors  and  the  influence 
upon  the  sensory  centres  of  poisonous  drugs. 
and  in  the  rare  conditions  called  trance  and 
intense  mental  concentration  when  mind  seems 
to  be  carrying  on  an  independent  existence 
apart  from  matter.  The  examples  of  local 
anaesthesia  are  innvunerable ;  tie  a  string  around 
your  finger,  cutting  off  its  nerve  and  blood 
supply,  and  feeling  in  the  finger  disappears; 
continue  this  long  enough  and  you  can  have  the 
finger  cut  off  without  knowing  it,  or  the  finger 
may  drop  off,  bein^  dead  and  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  living  organism.  Interfere  with  the  cir- 
culation of  your  foot  by  pressure  or  con- 
strained position,  and  you  say  it  is  asleep  and 
has  no  feeling  in  it;  freeze  it  and  yqti  may  cut 
it  or  prick  it  or  pinch  it  without  wincins.  Inject 
under  the  skin  solutions  of  certain  drugs  or 
even  distilled  water  and  if  properly  done  you 
may  cut  the  skin  and  the  tissues  which  arc 
under  it  and  even  invade  one  of  the  cavitiej  of 
the  body  and  cut  out  diseased  organs  or  new 
growths  without  excessive  pain,  perhaps  with 
very  litt'e  or  none  as  is  now  being  done  by 
skillful  surgeons  eveir  day.  Such  is  the  mar- 
velous control  which  men  have  gained  by 
experience  and  investigation  over  the  natural 
operations  of  physical  functions. 

How  is  this  brought  about?  Consciousness 
is  governed  by  the  interaction  of  the  blood  and 
the  nervous  system.  Remove  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  blood  from  anybody  and  consciousness 
ceases.  If  you  were  to  look  at  the  brain,  the 
centre  of  consciousness,  of  one  who  had  lost 
this  blood,  you  would  find  il  pale  instead  of  red 
as  it  is  when  the  blood  is  lowing  through  it;  its 
blood  vessels  would  be  more  or  less  collapsed 
instead  of  distended.  This  is  probably  what 
hapj         ■     ■  ■     ■  *" 

othe 

much  speculatii 
the  principal  one. 

When  the  brain  is  ansemic  or  when  the 
blood  flowing  through  it  is  poisoned  by  certain 
drugs  there  is  an  arrest  of  consciousness.  This 
is  general  anaesthesia;  there  is  no  feeling  either 
of  pain  or  pleasure  in  any  portion  of  the  body. 
The  skin,  including  the  mucous  membranes  lin- 
ing certain  cavities  of  the  body,  is  the  principal 
organ  of  sensation.  We  get  sensations  through 
the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  cars,  the  mouth,  but  the 
skin,  the  organ  of  touch,  is  by  far  lie  most 
extensive  and  there  is  no  portion  of  it  which 
does  not  respond  more  or  less  actively  to  the 
impression  of  contact  with  matter  in  any  form, 
to  heat  and  cold,  hard  and  soft,  solid,  fluid  ana 
gaseous. 

We  are  conscious  of  this  contact  by  means 
of  die  peripheral  nerves,  the  sensory  nerves, 
which  are  distributed  to  each  infinitesimal  por- 
tion of  the  skin  and  which  converge  to  trunk 
nerves  ^ing  to  the  spinal  cord,  by  which  the 
impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  and  there 
interpreted.  If  this  line  of  communication  is 
cut  or  otherwise  interrupted  the  impression 
cannot  reach  the  brain  and  there  is  local  anxs- 
ihesia  or  want  of  feeling  at  that  portion  of  the 
skin  where  the  contact  was  made  and  where 
under  ordinary  circumstances  there  would  be 
consciousness  of  the  contact. 

Among  the  most  important  applications  of 
Ifcneral  and  local  anvsthesia  has  been  the  aboli- 
tion of  painful  impressions  in  the  skin  by  the 


influence  of  medkine  and  surgery.  Aiicieiit 
medicine  knew  of  drugs  that  would  relieve 
pain,  but  not  many  of  taem.  We  read  of  the 
somniferous  {Kippy,  and  mandragora  and  helle- 
bore nibbed  into  the  skin  or  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  wine  has  been  celebrated  from 
time  immemorial  as  the  unfailing  remedy  for 
hurts  of  mind  and  body.  Ancient  sui^ry  was 
even  more  deficient  than  medicine  in  its  means 
for  relieving  jfain.  Those  who  were  compelW  to 
undergo  surgical  treatment,  whether  in  dvil  or 
military  life,  usually  had  to  bear  the  pain  if 
they  could,  and  they  had  the  consciousness  of 
pain  just  as  we  do.  If  they  could  not  bear  it 
they  succumbed,  and  that  was  the  frequent 
accompaniment  of  surgical  operations,  far  more 
frequently  than  now.  The  abolition  of  pain 
in  very  man^  of  the  hurts  of  life,  in  the  painful 
neuralgias,  in  the  throes  of  childbirth,  in  civil 
and  mLlitary  surgery  is  now  a  relatively  simple 
matter  by  both  general  and  local  anaesthesia. 
When  the  anxsthetizing  influence  of  the  in- 
halation of  the  vapors  oi  ether  and  choloro- 
form  was  announced  to  the  world  it  was  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era ;  it  was  a  ^ft  which  can  be 
appredated  only  by  remembering  the  pains  of 
those  who  were  deprived  of  it.  Modifications 
and  variations  of  these  two  substances  have 
been  devised  from  time  to  time,  but  they  have 
not  lost  their  supremacy  and  probablv  they 
never  will.  The  unfavorable  effect  which  their 
use  often  has  upon  those  whose  organs  are  dis- 
eased, especially  the  liver,  kidneys,  lungs  and 
heart,  has  led  to  the  wide  application  and  an- 
I)loyment  of  local  anesthesia  in  surgical  prac- 
tice. The  seat  of  painful  sensations  resting 
prindpally  in  the  skin,  it  has  been  found  that 
by  infiltrating  the  skin  or  injecting  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  it  suitable  solutions  of 
such  substances  as  cocaine,  stovain,  novocain, 
etc.,  sufficient  detachment  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  added  to  the  amsihetizing  effect  of  the 
drugs  upon  the  nerves  will  permit  of  the  pain- 
less or  nearly  painless  performance  of  even 
very  extensive  operations,  and  this  is  of  the 
greatest  advvitage  to  those  {or  whom  general 
anaesthesia  would  be  inadmissible  or  at  least 
unadvisable.  AuKthesia  by  way  of  the  rectum 
and  the  spinal  canal  are  devices  of  recent  years 
which  have  had  their  day  and  a  brief  one,  too. 
They  have  not  commended  themselves  to  sur- 
geons generally  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
ever  come  into  general  use.  The  use  of  sco- 
palamine  and  mor^^ne  in  obstetric  practice, 
which  has  had  a  vogue  in  certain  quarters 
within  the  past  few  years,  but  which  is  now 
subsiding,  is  not  properly  a  method  of  ancdie- 
sia,  but  of  analgesia  or  amensia. 

Andrew  F.  Curhiek,  M.D. 

AN£STHSTICS,  agents  used  to  produce 
anaesthesia,  a  word  first  employed  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  In  early  times  it  was  known 
that  pressure  on  the  carotid  arteries  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  could  bring  about  temporary 
unconsciousness  and  resultant  aiuethesia.  The 
gentle  art  of  garrotting  grew  out  of  this  gen- 
eralized knowledge.  Andent  peoples  used  opium, 
Cattnabis  indica,  and  alcohol  to  produce  anes- 
thesia, particularly  analgesia,  or  relief  from 
pain,  but  it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  that  the  discovery  ol  the  general 
anaesthetics,  nitrous  oxide,  edicr  and  chloro- 
form, was  made,  and  still  later  the  wonderfol 
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developments  made  in  the  art  o[  local  anxsthe- 
sia  t^  the  use  of  cocaine  and  its  congeners. 

For  remedial  measures  ansesthesia  may  be 
local  or  general.  Cold  from  ice,  or  from  freez- 
ing  mixtures,  ethyl  chloride,  etc.,  is  a  very  effi- 
cient local  anxsuietic  for  the  performance  of 
small  operations,  such  as  opening  boils,  felons, 
etc.  A  large  number  of  drugs  have  the  power 
of  numbing  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  and 
are  extensively  employed  to  relieve  itching  and 
soreness.  These  are  mostly  oE  the  phenol  or 
carboUc  acid  group,  thymol,  menthol,  etc. 
Even  more  efficient  in  Its  action  on  the  sensory 
nerve  filaments  is  the  alkaloid  cocaine,  obtained 
from  the  South  American  coca  plant.  Applied 
in  appropriate  watet?  solution  (2  to  4  per  cent) 
to  tie  mucous  membrane  of  the  ear,  eye,  nose, 
throat,  urethra,  vaeina  or  rectum,  it  quickly 
brings  about  loss  of  alt  pain  sensations,  or,  in- 
jected into  the  skin,  causes  complete  anaesthesia 
over  a  circumscribed  area,  permitting  of  cut- 
ting operations.  When  injected  into  the  spinal 
cuuJ  it  brings  about  complete  loss  of  pain 
sense  in  all  portions  of  the  body  below  ihc  site 
of  the  injection,  sometimes  even  more  exten- 
sively. This  method  of  inducing  anxstbcsia 
without  loss  of  consciousness  has  some  very 
advantageous  features  in  surgical  procedures 
and  was  first  practised  b^  a  New  York  physi- 
cian, Dr.J.  Leonard  Commg.  Stovaine,  discov- 
ered by  Fourneau  in  1904,  is  less  dangerous  in 
spinal  analgesia  than  cocaine,  and  in  this  use 
has  largely  superseded  that  drup.  Stovaine, 
when  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  often  com- 
bined wiui  strychnine.  Alypin,  tiovocaine  and 
other  drugs  have  in  recent  years  been  used  in 
spinal  analgesia  and  have  been  found  satisfac- 
tory. Other  related  alkaloids,  eucainc,  holp- 
cain,  have  similar  properties  to  cocaine.  Still 
other  compounds  made  by  the  synthetic  chem- 
ist have  been  widely  employed,  principally  as 
analgesics  (q.v.). 

General  anxsthesia  is  usually  broiight  about 
by  the  inhalation  of  some  vapor.     Nitrous  oxid 

SB,  chloroform,  ether,  ethyl  chloride,  etc.,  are 
3se  most  frequently  employed,  especially  the 
three  former.  Nitrous  oxide  (q.v.)  was  the  first 
of  this  series  to  be  suggested.  U  was  made  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1800,  but  was  not  used 
in  practice  until  about  1844,  when  Dr.  H.  Wells, 
an  American  dentist,  employed  it  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  teeth. 

The  anxsthetic  properties  of  ether  were 
known  for  some  years  before  put  to  practical 
use.  As  to  its  first  use  there  is  much  contro- 
vert. It  seems  certain  that  one  Dr.  Crawford 
W.  Long  of  Georgia  first  used  ether  as  a  gen- 
eral anicsthetic,  but  to  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a  den- 
tist of  Boston,  should  be  given  the  credit  for 
demonstrating  its  value  and  use  to  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Long  did  his  first  operation  un- 
der ether  30  March  1842,  for  the  removal  of  a 
cystic  tumor  of  the  jaw.  He  reported  his  ex- 
periments to  the  Georgia  State  Medical  Society 
in  1842.  Morton's  work  was  begun  in  1846,  on 
30  September,  when  he  extracted  a  tooth  while 
the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
He  subsequently  demonstrated  his  method  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  then 
Mtented  his  product  under  the  name  LetheoiL 
The  following  year  Sir  I.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edin- 
burgh announced  the  discovery  of  the  anaes- 
thetic properties  of  chloroform  and  demon-' 
■trated  its  value  in  obstetrics.    At  the  present 


time  all  three  of  these  anesthetics  are  exten- 
sively employed.  In  recent  years  ethyl  chloride 
has  been  employed  quite  extensively  as  a  gen- 
eral antesthctic  in  the  same  class  of  operations 
as  nitrous  oxide.    It  is  inhaled,  and  is  usually 

S'ven  by  means  of  a  mask  fitting  closely  to  the 
ce  and  a  small  rubber  bag  connected  with  a 
bottle  containing  the  drug.  The  patient  be- 
comes unconscious  in  a  very  few  seconds.  Its 
after  effects  occasionally  are  nausea,  headache 
and  vomiting.  The  mortality,  it  is  claimed,  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  chloroform  and 
ether.  In  Europe  chloroform  is  preferred;  in 
this  country  ether  is  used  more  often.  The  sta- 
tistics of  deaths  following  these  two  shows 
ether  to  be  the  less  dangerous,  although  it  has 
more  disagreeable  after-effects  than  chloro- 
form. Chronic  bronchial  and  tddney  disease 
contra-indicate  the  use  of  ether,  while  in  re- 
spect to  people  with  weak  hearts  chloroform 
is  to  be  avoided.  Sec  Chloboform  ;  Ether; 
Nmwos  Oxide.  Consult  Williams,  Probyn, 
'Guide  to  Administration  of  Anesthetics' 
(New  York  190lj  ;  Packard,  F,  R.,  'The  Dis- 
covery of  Ether  in  the  History  of  Medicine  in 
the  United  States'  (Philadelphia  1901) ;  Over- 
ton, E.,  'Studien  iiber  die  Narkosc'  (Jena 
1901).  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe. 

ANAGNI,  4-nii-nye,  town  of  Italy,  40  miles 
east  southeast  of  Rome.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  four  Popes  —  Innocent  III,  Gregory  IX, 
Alexander  IV  and  Boniface  VIII,  and  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Hemici  was  a  place  of  import* 
ance  during  the  whole  period  of  Roman  history. 
Virgil  mentions  it  as  'wealthy  Anagnia.*  Pop. 
about  10,000. 

ANAGRAM,  a  word  or  sentence  resulting 
from  the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  given 
word  or  form  of  words.     The  most  exact  ana- 

Sam,  sometimes  termed  palindrome,  is  that 
rmed  by  reading  the  letters  backward  —  evil, 
for  example,  thus  read,  constituting  live.  The 
making  of  anagrams  was  a  favorite  mediwal 
amusement  and  is  still  an  occasional  pastime. 

ANAHEIM,  Cat.,  city  in  Orange  County, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  28  miles  south  of 
Los  Angeles,  on  the  Soutticrn  Pacific  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads.  It 
contains  a  public  library,  high  schools.  Saint 
Catherine's  Academy  and  several  churches;  has 
fruit  canning  and  drying  establishments  and 
manufactories  of  sugar,  beer,  wine  and  bran- 
dies. There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  oil,  lem- 
ons, oranges  and  farm  and  dairy  products.  An- 
aheim was  settled  on  a  co-operative  plan  in 
1857  Iw  SO  German  families  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1878.  For  its  early  history  consult 
Nordhoff,  'Communistic  Societies  of  the 
United  Sutes'  (New  York  189S).  Pop.  (1910) 
2,628. 

ANAHUAC,  a'n«-w«k',  a  name  applied  to 
the  great  central  plateau  of  Mexico,  elevated 
from  6,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  in- 
cluding more  than  the  area  of  the  republic  It 
contains  several  lakes,  and  Popocatepetl  is  the 
loftiest  of  the  volcanoes  which  rise  from  it. 

ANAlTia,  in^-itii,  the  Persian  water 
goddess  of  antiquity,  extensively  worshipped 
in  the  East. 

ANAKIH  («long-necked  ones»  =  ^ants), 
a  general  term,  like  Amorites  or  Re^aim, 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  prc-Jewish  tidhab- 
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itants  of  Palestine;  but  with  sptcial  reference 
to  the  colossal  stature  accredited  to  them,  as 
by  others  to  the  wild  fierce  tribes  they  encoun- 
tered on  first  entering  their  adopted  land.  Like 
the  Greek  giants,  they  were  mountain-dwellers 
(josh.  xi.  21-2),  all  through  Judah  and  Israel 
as  later  divided,  and  apparently  with  palisaded 
strongholds  at  Hebron  and  other  places.  This 
passage  says  Joshua  drove  them  thence,  but 
that  remnants  survived  at  Gaza,  Oath  and  Ash- 
dod,  then  or  later  Philistine  cities.  An  older 
passage,  however,  says  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion that  it  was  Caleb  who  expelled  "the  three 
sons  of  Anak,'  whose  names  are  given,  from 
"the  city  of  Arba  [Kirjath-Arbal  (the  father 
of  Anafc),  which  is  Hebron."  But  this  is  a 
ludicrous  misapprehension  of  the  scribe.  "Sons 
of  the  Anakim"  means  in  Oriental  phraseology 
clans  of  that  people,  here  turned  into  a  person 
with  personal  sons.  The  other  part  is  still 
more  grotesque.  "Kirjalh-Arba*  means  "city 
of  four"  (probably  from  the  incidents  of  its 
settlement)  ;  but  the  scribe  has  taken  "Arba" 
for  a  person.  If  the  oldest  text  spoke  of  the 
city  of  the  "father  of  the  Anakim"  (that  is, 
their  ancestral  home),  the  metaphor  is  intelli- 
gible enough ;  but  as  such  metaphors  in  the 
East  are  usually  feminine,  it  is  most  likely  the 
original  said  "mother  ol  Anakim,"  ana  the 
copyist  corrected  a  supposed  error. 

ANALCITE,  a-nal'sit  (from  the  Greek 
word  meaning  "weak,"  in  allusion  to  the  feeble 
electric  properties  it  manifests  when  heated  or 
rubbed),  a  mineral  usually  classed  as  a  zeolite, 
or  hydrated  double  silicate  of  sodium  and 
aluminum,  with  the  formula  NaAlSiiO.+  H>0; 
although  Doelter  maintains  that  the  water  can- 
not be  water  of  ciyslallization,  and  writes  the 
formula  thus:  NaAlSiO.-(- 2H.SiOt  Analcite 
is  commonly  colorless  or  white,  with  a  vitreous 
lustre.  Its  hardness  is  from  5  to  5.5,  and  its 
specific  gravity  about  2.26.  It  occurs  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  but  usually  in  trapeiohedrons. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  over  its  crys- 
talline structure,  owing  to  certain  optical 
anomalies  that  it  exhibits;  but  it  is  now  usu- 
ally referred  to  the  isometric  system,  the  weak 
double  refraction  that  it  often  exhibits  being 
probably  due  in  part  to  anomalous  internal 
Stresses,  and  in  part  to  a  loss  of  water,  and  a 
eonsetjuent  modification  in  molecular  structure. 
Beautiful  crystals  of  analcite  are  found  near 
Mount  Mtm  and  In  Nova  Scotia.  In  the 
United  States  the  mineral  occurs  in  the  trap 
rocks  of  northern  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia  and  ^e   Lake    Superior   region.     See 

LpUClTE 

ANALBMHA,  a  geometrical  term  imply- 
ing the  projection  of  a  sphere  upon  the  plane 
of  a  meridian  with  the  point  of  sight  an  infi- 
nitely distant  point  of  the  radius  perpendicular 
to  that  plane.  This  projection  is  sometimes 
styled  orthographic.  The  sun-dial  has  been 
called  an  analemma,  and  the  term  has  also 
been  used  to  indicate  a  scale  showing  the  dec- 
lination of  the  sun  and  the  equation  of  time  of 
various  periods  of  the  year. 

ANALGESIA  (a.  neg.,  dATor  ,  pain),  the 
loss  of  power  to  feel  pain  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness: e.g.,  in  some  nervous  diseases  or 
due  to  certain  drugs.    See  Analgesics. 


ANALGESICS,  remedies  used  to  control 
pain.  These  have  come  largely  into  use  dur- 
ing the  past  10  to  15  years.  Before  that  time 
the  profession  had  to  rely  chiefly  on  a  few 
drugs,  notably  opium,  cannabis  indica,  and  their 
allies,  for  the  relief  of  pain  of  nerve  and 
muscle :  neuralgia,  acute  rheumatism,  sick  head- 
ache and  other  transitory  or  persistent  affec- 
tions of  the  sensory  nerves.  Synthetic  chem- 
istry has  introduced  a  large  number  of  new 
drugs  that  have  been  found  very  useful  in 
allaying  pain  and  discomfort  of  many  condi- 
tions heretofore  borne  with  heroic  stoicism. 
The  commonest  of  these  new  remedies  are 
antipyrinc,  acetanilide  or  antifebrin,  and  phc- 
nacetin.  These  are  but  a  few  of  a  large  hst  of 
similar  drugs.  The  numerous  drug-store  mix- 
tures sold  as  headache  powders,  etc.,  are  usu- 
ally mixtures  of  the  cheapest  of  these,  acetan- 
ilide or  antifebrin,  with  other  products.  See 
AcETANiLiBE ;     Am^sthetics  ;     ANTipyRETKS ; 


ANALOGUE,  a  term  in  comparative 
anatomy  employed  to  denote  resemblances,  as  an 
organ  of  an  animal  or  plant  performing  the 
same  function  as  another  part  in  a  second  ani- 
mal or  plant  differently  organized.  It  is  much 
used  by  geologists  in  comparing  fossil  remains 
with  hving  specimens. 

ANALOGY,  B  correspondence  of  relations 
between  one  thing  and  another. 

In  logic  it  implies  the  resemblance  of  rela- 
tions, a  meaning  given  to  the  word  first  by  the 
mathematicians.  To  call  a  country  which  has 
sent  out  various  colonics  the  mother  country 
implies  an  analog  between  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  its  colonies  and  that  which  a 
mother  holds  to  her  children. 

As  more  commonly  used  it  is  a  resemblance 
on  which  an  argument  falling  short  of  induc- 
tion may  be  established.  Under  this  meaning 
the  clement  of  relation  is  not  especially  distin- 
guished from  others.  "Analogical  reasoning 
....  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  for- 
mula: Two  things  resemble  each  other  in  one 
or  more  respects;  a  certain  proposition  is  true 
of  the  one,  therefore  it  is  true  of  the  other." 
If  a  conjunction  between  a  property  in  the  one 
case  and  a  property  in  the  other  finds  its  place 
in  an  established  system  of  correlations,  the 
argument  rises  above  analogj',  becoming  an  in- 
duction on  3  limited  basis ;  but  if  no  such  con- 
junction has  been  made  out,  then  the  areument 
IS  one  of  analogy  merely.  If  two  bodies  or 
processes  agree  closely  in  certain  respects,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  also 
agree  in  those  respects  which  have  been  found 
to  be  associated  dterewith.  Metaphor  and  al- 
legory address  the  imagination,  while  analogy 
appeals  to  the  reason.  The  former  are  founded 
on  similarity  of  appearances,  of  effects  or  of 
incidental  circumstances;  the  latter  is  built  up 
essential  resemblances  which  afford  a 
isis  for  reasoning. 

o!ogy  analogy  is  applied  to  the  resem- 
blance between  the  entire  bodies,  or  between 
special  structures  of  organs,  in  animals  of  un- 
related types.  Thus  a  whale  is  analogous  in 
form  to  a  fish :  its  [raddles  analogous  to  the 
fins  of  a  fish.  The  wings  of  an  insect  are  an- 
al(^us  to  those  of  a  bird.  Analogy  implies  a 
dissimilarity  of  the  ontogenetic  and  phylo- 
genetic  history  of  two  organs,  with  identity  in 
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their  use  or  function,  as  ihk.-  Il-i^s  uE  a  bird  or 
guadruped  and  those  of  an  insect.  These  anal- 
ogies are  the  result  of  the  adaptalion  of  the 
animal  to  similar  h^its,  modes  of  life  or  like 
environntent,  and  result  in  convergence   (q.v.), 


similar  u. , 

gous  and  in  non-homoiogous  organs,  both  in 
related  and  in  unrelated  animals.  The  different 
grades  of  analogy  are  shown  by  Osbom  in  the 
following  table : 

ANALOGY  IN  EVOLUTION. 
Analolota  Varialion  IDai^n):    Similar  congenial  ; 


»  1e»  diiuntly  related  ■nimata  and  plsi 

,.— t:     IndiBwdaat  tiroHu  developmeiit 

reUtad  uunuli,  brinc"'""  "-■-■  '' — ' --— 

Farnlieiiim:    Tnde 

" -i^^iy  (LanknCer)' (£roi»«ar(i*y.  FQrbniaH-) 


L  Afmarently  c1»er  tWDtb&'. 
aimOar  development  oi  related 


dependent  v 
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ANALOGY  OP  RELIGION,  Tfav,  a  fam- 
ous work  by  Bishop  Joseph  Butler,  published  in 
1736,  The  full  title  is  'The  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nature.*  The  author  lays  down 
three  premises  —  the  existence  of  God ;  the 
known  course  of  nature;  and  the  necessary 
limitations  of  our  knowledge.  These  enable 
him  to  take  common  ground  with  those  whom 
be  seeks  to  convince  —  the  exponents  of  a 
■loose  kind  of  deism,*  In  no  sense  a  philos- 
ophy of  religion,  but  an  attempt  to  remove 
common  objections  thereto,  the  work  is  neces- 
sarily narrow  in  scope ;  but  within  its  self-im- 
posed limitations  the  discussion  is  exhaustive, 
dealing  with  such  problems  as  a  future  hfe; 
God's  mora)  government;  roan's  probation;  the 
doctrine  of  necessity;  and  most  largely  the 
question  of  revelation. 

ANALYSIS.  The  act  of  decomposing  or 
dissecting  a  thing,  auch  as  a  substance,  a  proc- 
ess, or  a  logical  concept,  into  its  component 
elctnents,  and  of  exfaibitbiK  its  structure.  The 
term  b  abo  used  for  an  inventory  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  dissection  such  as  we  often  find 
preceding,  a.  long  and  intricate  article  on  any 
subject,  and  also  occasionally  for  the  state  re- 
sultioK  from  the  dissection. 

As  mathematics  is  the  study  of  pure  struc- 
ture, all  mathematics  which  devotes  itself  to 
existing  structures  is  of  the  nature  of  anatjrsis. 
Accordingly,  the  word  analysis,  like  the  words 
"calculus*^  and  "algebra,"  is  often  used  as  a 
synonym  of  mathematical  discipline,  as  in  flje 
names  'Analysis  Situs,*  'Combinatory  Analy- 
sis,* etc.  That  phase  of  mathematics,  however, 
which  puts  together  old  elements  in  new  forms 
is  sympathetic  in  character.  Now,  though  both 
these  phases  gn  hand  and  hand  in  the  history 
of  every  mathematical  subject,  the  uiual  rep- 
resentation of  geometrical  entities  has  made 
the  method  of  construction  or  the  synthetic 
method  peculiarly  easy  and  universal  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  algebra  and,  more  especially, 
those  sciences  whose  roots  are  in  the  infinitesi- 
mal calculus  are  characterized  by  the  prom- 
inence which  the  analytic  method  possesses  in 
their  investigations  and  are  often  known  by 
the  collective  name  of  analysis.  Geometry  and 
analysis   usually  appeal   to   different   types  of 


mathematicians,  who  arc  known  respectively  as 

geometricians  or  aniilysist^. 

Another  mathematical  use  of  the  term  is  its 
application  to  the  method  in  which  you  sup- 
pose the  theorem  you  wish  to  prove  demon- 
strated, reason  back  (o  some  admitted  truth, 
and  then  try  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which 
you  have  attained  it.  As  to  analysis  in  chem- 
istry see  Chbuical  Analysis. 

ANALYSIS  SITUS.  Let  a  geometrical 
figure  — sav  a  closed  surface  In  common  space 
—  be  subjected  to  any  change  of  form  (bend- 
ing, stretching,  etc.)  that  does  not  involve  any 
"tearing*  or  'joining.*     An  extensible  rubber 


are  unalterable  by  this  process  from  the  subject 
matter  of  analysis  situs,  which  may  therefore  be 
defined  as  the  theory  of  invariants  of  the  group 
(or  groups,  see  this  term)  of  continuous  de- 
formations. Its  scope,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined lo  common  space,  but  embraces,  in  gen- 
eral, w -dimensional  figures  in  n- dimensional 
space  (more  briefly :  Rn  for  n-space,  also  m- 
surfaces  for  m-dlmensional  surfaces,  etc.). 

The  effect  of  tearing  a  stu-face  or  making  an 
incision  on  it  along  a  line  is  to  double  the  lat- 
ter. As  the  incision  proceeds  it  substitutes 
for  each  point  P  of  the  line  two  points.  Pi,  Pr, 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  consecutive, 
and  whose  successions  separately  constitute  the 
left  and  right  edges  of  the  incision.  Joining  is 
the  opposite  process,  each  point  of  the  junc- 
ture consisting  of  twin  points  merged  into  one. 
Corresponding  definitions  apply  to  incision  and 
juncture  along  surfaces  of  two  or  more  dimen- 
sions, or  when  the  elements  considered  are 
straights,  planes,   etc.,  instead  of  points. 

It  will  here  be  noticed  that  figures  which 
are  not  continuously  detormable  into  one  an- 
other, or  equivalent,  in  n-space,  may  become  so 
by  virtue  of  the  additional  freedom  of  defor-' 
ation  that  n  +  l-space  affords.  The  figure  of 
two  concentric  circles  in  a  plane  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  two  circles  excluding  one  another,  but 
becomes  so  in  3-space.  Hence  a  distinction 
arises  between  absolute  analysis  situs,  which 
places  its  figures  io  space  of  any  suitable  num- 
ber of  dimensions,  and  analysis  situs  in  a  given 
space  or  surface  within  which  all  deformation 
must  lake  place. 

C  Jordan  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  2- 
dimensional  surfaces  the  following  four  inva- 
riants form  a  complete  system.  This  meand 
that  any  two  surfaces  agreeing  in  these  data  are 
equivalent:  (1)  the  number  of  detached  por- 
tions of  which  they  consist,  and,  with  regard 
to  each  of  these:  (2)  the  number  of  curves 
Iiounding  it;  (3)  its  connectivity;  (4)  its  later- 
ality (unilateral  or  bilateral  type).  Evidently 
the  first  and  second  of  these  could  be  changed 
by  incision  or  juncture  only. 

Connectivity.—  A  surface  is  connected  if  it 


tivity  is  the  area  of  a  plane  triangle,  circle 
equivalent  figure,  which  is  called  simply-can- 
necled  or  elementary.  On  it  any  two  curves 
Ci,  Ct  (not  intersecting  themselves  or  each 
other)  between  two  points.  A,  B,  are  equiva- 
lent, and  taken  together  they  form  a  closed 
curve  which  divides  the  plane  into  two  separate 
portions.    This  latter  property  received  analyti- 
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cal  demonstration  from  Jordan  (hence  'Jordan 
curves')  and  has  lately  been  based  on  the 
■  theory  of  assemblages  by  Veblen.  Using 
Poincarfs  notation  we  write 

C,  =  C,  or  C,^C,=  0, 
where  the  negative  sign  means  that  the  curve 
b  to  be  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  (from 
B  to  A),  and  equivalence  to  zero  means  un- 
limited contraetibility.  A  spherical  or  ellipsoidal 
surface  is  also  simply  connected,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  closed  curves,  if  one  obstacle  (a 
small  circle  or  'puncture*  of  the  surface)   be 

E laced  in  the  way  of  their  contraction,  may  still 
e  reduced  to  lero  by  deformation  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  in- 
tersection of  such  a  surface  with  a  movable 
plane  as  the  latter  moves  parallel  to  itself  in 
either  of  two  directions. 

Extending  our  definition  of  equivalence  to 
zero,  to  sums  of  curves  on  any  surface,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  stipulate  (])  that  the  order 
of  terms  of  a  sum  must  be  preserved  (non^ 
commutative  addition)  and  (2)  that  any  por- 
tions of  curves,  if  deformed  so  as  to  coincide 
and  form  negatives  of  one  another,  shall  cancel. 
Thus  on  the  surface  of  the  double  ring  (Fig.  1) 

C,  +  C,=C,   or   GH-Cr-C.HiO. 
Curves  form  an  independent  set  on  a  surface 
if  none  and  no  sums  of  them  are  equivalent  to 
zero.      Curves    containing    portions    equivalent 
mier  se  (as  when  coiling  several  times  about  a 


cylinder)  shall  here  be  excluded.  Multiply-con- 
nected surfaces  are  then  said  to  have  connec- 
tivity c  if  they  permit  of  c  independent  i>aths 
between  any  two  points  A,  B.  The  connectivity 
of  a  closed  surface,  i.e.,  one  without  boundary 
and  yet  having  all  its  points  at  finite  distances, 
is  not  changed  by  puncturing  it.  For  instance, 
the  intersection  of  the  double  ring  of  Fig.  1 
with  a  plane  remains  equivalent  with  itself  (and 
to  zero)  no  matter  how  the  plane  moves. 

Taking  B  at  an  infinitesimal  distance   from 


Fic.  2. 

closed  curves  on  a  surface  of  connectivity  c: 
Conversely,  an  independent  set  of  f  —  I  closed 
curves  does  not  divide  the  surface  (for  this 
would  give  rise  (o  an  equivalence  between  those 
bounding  any  portion  of  it)  and  can  readily  be 
so  conncctea  with  two  points  A,  B,  as  to  form 
(after  slight  changes)  c^'i  paths  from  A  to  B, 
in  addition  to  which  there  is  the  direct  line  join- 
ing these  points. 

Connectivity  is  often  investigated  by  the 
method  of  sections.  The  latter  arc  incisions  of 
three  types:  (1)  cross-sections  between  two 
points  on  the  boundarj-.     They  may  be  bound- 


T^e^ 


severing,  if  drawn  between  points  of  the  same 
bounding-curve,  or  bound-joining,  if  between 
different  ones.  The  former  increase,  the  latter 
diminish,  the  number  of  boundaries  by  nnity; 
(2)  re-entrant  sections,  along  closed  curves, 
each  furnishing  two  new  Hms;  (3)  o-  (sigma-) 
starting  at  a  boundary  point  and  end- 
point  of  their  own  rip^it  or  left  edge, 
mtain  a  re-entrant  section  and  a  hound- 
joining  section,  and  increase  the  number  of 
bounding-curves  by  unity.  For  exceptions  to 
these  statements  see  the  paragraph  on  unilateral 
surfaces. 

Limiting  our  investigations  to  surfaces  any 
sufficiently  small  area  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered simply  connected,  we  may  oivide  any 
one,  or  system  of  several,  of  them  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  (q)  of  cross- sections  into  (say,  e) 
elementary  areas.  Since  cross-sections  start  at 
a  boundary,  we  must  give  a  boundar)r  to  closed 
surfaces  t^  puncturing  them,  i.e.,  taking  out  an 
infinitesimal  area  somewhere.  The  difference 
c  —  g  then  proves  characteriatjc  of  our  system 
of  surfaces,  and  in  fact  is  known  as  its  char- 
To  prove  this,  let  a  second  division,  by  q 
cross- sections,  yield  e'  elementary  areas.  Super- 
pose the  tracings  of  iMth  divisions  and  let  there 
be  (  crossings  of  the  proposed  incisions.  Then 
the  e  areas  left  whole  by  the  first  division  will 
be  cut  q'  -<-  f  times  by  the  second,  or  the  e"  areas 
of  the  second  q  -F  (  times  by  the  first  Both 
seta  of  incisions  thus  furnish  e  -^  q"  + 1^ 
^'+Q+<  parts,  which  proves  the  proposition. 
We  also  see  that  the  characteristic  of  a  system 
of  surfaces  is  the  sum  of  their  individual  char- 
acteristics. 

Any  surface  can  be  rendered  simply  con- 
nected by  means  of  1  —  fiT  cross-sections,  for 
let  the  q  cross- sections  which  divide  it  into  ( 
elementary  areas  be  traced,  and  let  them  meet 
in  V  vertices.  Consider  this  division  as  a  map 
of  e  districts,  the  traces,  counted  from  vertex 
to  vertex,  being  its  frontiers.  Between  any 
adjacent  districts  obliterate  one  frontier  (there- 
in' also  removing  tWo  vertices).  Repeat  diis 
operation  on  the  new  map,  etc.,  until  but  one 
district  remains.  By  what  we  have  proven,  the 
totality  of  remaining  frontiers  then  constJtate 
1  —  K  cross- sections. 

On  the  other  hand  the  c—  1  nearly  closed 
curves  connecting  A  with  B  (see  above)  can 
readily  be  turned  into  cross-sections  if  we  first 
draw  a  re-entrant  section  in  a  circle  of  diameter 
^fi,  thereby  "puncturing*  the  surface.  Hence, 
m  closed  surf  aces,  c  —  1  =  I  —  K,ot  c=2  — Jt. 
and  if  we  retain  this  formula,  the  connectivity 
of  a  system  of  m  surfaces  will  prove  to  be  the 
sum  of  the  individual  connectivities,  diminished 
by  the  number  (m~\)  of  junctures  necessary 
to  make  one  surface  of  the  system : 

c=  2«_(m_!)  =  i-)-  Ha—l). 
Kronecker's  researches  have  led  to  an 
analytical  expression  for  the  charatleristic  of  a 
closed  analytical  surface  f(x,  y,  ^)^0.  Let 
/(^.  3',  ~)  be  negative  in  the  interior  of  this 
surface,  and  consider  the  family  of  surfaces 
f(x,  y,  e)  =  ^.  As  A  increases  from  —  «  to  tt 
the  surface  has  no  real  part  at  first,  then, 
through  the  sta^  of  isolated  points  or  curves, 
real  surfaces  will  develop.  An  isolated  point 
develops  into  an  ellipsoidal  surface,  increasing 
K  by  2,  while  a  closed  curve  (without  multiple 
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points)  becomes  an  afichor-ruig,  leaviag  K 
unchanged.  This,  or  the  opposite,  may  occur 
several  times  as  the  paraaeter  increases.  Also, 
double  points  of  the  surface  may  arise,  in 
the  nei^borhood  of  which  ihe  surfaces  re- 
semble one-  or  two-sheet  hyperboloids,  chang- 
ing from  the  one  shape  to  the  other  as  the 
double- point  stage  is  passed.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  increase  of  K  is   found  to  be 

—  2  sgn  \fnfnfm\,  sgn   (signum)     meaning  ±  1 

according  as  the  determinant  >s  positive  or 
nqptiv^  and  0  if  it  is  0,  and 
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being  partial  derivatives. 

Examida.— (1)    The  snrfaces  formed  by 
rotation  of  the  lemniscates 

ij^^ 

single  sheets  of  eltipsoia  comiecdvity  (J 
for  negative  K  IKUrs  of  sheets  of  the  same  kind 
(^  =  4).  Within  an  infinitesimal  sphere  about 
the  origin  the  transition  is  ironi  the  one-sheet 
to  the  two-sheet  hyperboloid,  as  ^  decreases 
through  zero.  At  A=  — o'  the  two  sheets  be- 
come isolated  points  and  vanish  (/l=0).  (2) 
The  surfaces  formed  by  rotation  of  the  same 


Pic.  3. — L*iniii 


lemniscates  about  the  y-axis.  At  *^= — a'  they 
reduce  (o  an  isolated  curve  and  vani^  withoitt 
changing  the  characteristic  (/f  =  0). 

\fnf~M 
Thus    K    becomes    —2SBgn  /«/=/■  ,  the 

sum  to  be  taken  over  all  points  of  intersection 
of  the  three  surfaces;  fi  =  0,  fi=0.  f,=0. 
Moreover,  this  expression  lends  itself  to  trans- 


llie  quantities  Wi  .  .  .  ton  will  turn  out  equal 
In  these  pcinta  we  assume  connection  betwoen 
the  corresponding  sheets,  and  denote  them  as 
branch- points.  Such  connection  may  not  be 
feasible  where  other  sheets  intervene,  fn 
4-space  this  difSeulty  would  not  arise.  Limited 
as  we  are  to  3-space,  wc  may  still  suppose  pas- 
sage possible  in  these  points  between  the  sheets 
in  question.  Further,  we  find  that  whenever. 
Starting  at  g^  we  take  c  in  a  loop  (in  all  sheets 
simultaneously)  about  a  branch-point,  on  re- 
turning to  &  the  values  vh  .  .  .  w  will  have 
undergone  a  permutation  typical  of  that  branch- 

foint.  We  prevent  such  loops,  and  render  the 
ranches  single- valued,  by  means  of  incisions 
hrough  all  the  sheets  concerned,  from  j.  to 
each  branch-point.  We  further  join  every  left 
edge  of  these  incisions  with  the  right  one 
that  exhibits  the  same  w-values.  This  process 
(which,  strictli^  splaldi^,  again  calls  for  a 
fourth    dimension)    completes    our    Riemann 

If  we  use  a  circular  punch  to  cut  out  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  m  branch-points  (throu^  all 
the  sheets),  the  portion  punched  out  at  6j, 
where  first  p6  then  ^ ,  .  ,  sheets  are  con- 
nected, will  show  „_Oi,_l)_C^i,~l)  — 
....  distinct  simply  connected  parts.  Thus  all 
branch-points  furnish  !(!«— lyf^ij-— 1)1  ele- 
mentary areas.  The  neighborhood  of  2^ 
similarly  punched  out,  yields  n  separate  circles. 
The  remainder  falls  into  «  elementary  surfaces 
by  means  of  m  incisions  from  u  to  the  branch- 
points, through  ail  the  sheets,  therefore  eadi 
counting  for  h  cross-sections.    Hence 

K^2n+S[n~l(Pu~])\-nm=2H~l(fiij-l). 

Laterality. —  Granting  that  within  a  suffi- 
ciently small  neighborhood  of  every  point  P, 
any  of. the  surfaces  we  consider  has  two  sides 
(nght  and  left)  distinguished  by  the  two  per- 
pendicalars  to  be  drawn  from  P,  it  may  happen 
that  some  continuous  path  on  the  surface  stall- 
ing at  P  on  the  right  side  arrives  at  P  on  the 
teft.  side.  The  surface  is  (hen  called  unilalrral; 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  possibility.  bilateroL 
We  have  hitherto  tacitly  assumed  the  bilateral 
type  for  our  surfaces. 

Moebius  called  attention  to  the  tact  that  a 
rectangular  strip  of  paper  aha'b',  if  its  sides 
Ixi,  ifV  be  joined  after  a  twist  of  180*,  as  Fig.  4 


formation  into  the  integral  by  means  of  which 
represents  the  'total  curvature*  of  the 
:  fix,  y.  c)  =0,  so  that  we  finally  get: 


total  curvature. 


Connectivity  of  Riemann  Sur^ea.— If 
tv  be  an  n-valued  algebraic  function  of  the  com- 
plex variable  a  (see  Couplex  Vabiable},  let  all 
values  of  <  be  represented  on  a  sphencal  sur- 
face. Superpose  radially  «  copies  or  sheets  of 
this  surface  and  imagine  that  for  one  value  si 
for  which  the  ti  ur-values  are  distinct,  one 
value  of  HI  belongs  to  each  *■«  i.  e,,  to  each  of 
the  n  sheets.  The  values  ivi  .  .  .  lOn  will  vary 
continuously  with  s,  constituting  m  branches  of 
the  function  ic.  For  some  values  of  a,  how- 
ever, say  for  ^=b„  bt,  .  .  .  ,  hm   some  among 
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directs,  becomes  unilateral.    Moebius'  thett  may 
conveniently    be    represented    by    folding    die 
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I'ecUnKular  strip  into  triangular  shape  as  in 
F"tg.  5,  The  folds  may  be  distinguished  as  posi- 
tive or  negative  according  as,  on  our  way  from 
od  to  o'fr',  we  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
sheet  or  the  reverse.  Each  corresponds  to  a 
torsion  or  ±  '^.  Positive  folds  will  cancel  gainst 
negative  ones.  Evidently  a  strip  folded  into  the 
shape  of  a  polygon  of  an  even  number  of  sides 
will  thus  represent  a  bilateral  surface;  if  the 
number  of  sides  be  odd,  a  unilateral  one.  Ruled 
surfaces  of  the  third  order  contain  the  Moebius 
sheet  (Masckke).  Closed  surfaces  without 
double  points  are  bilateral. 


entrant  section,  however,  yields  only  one  new 
boundin^urve.  For  only  after  completing  a 
double  circuit  about  the  above  closed  path  will 
the  line  following  it  on  the  left  close  in  its  funi, 
showing  that  the  two  edges  of  the  incision  blend 
into  one.  There  also  becomes  possible  a  new 
kind  of  cross-section  that  leaves  unchanged  the 


Indicatruc— The  two  half-normals  at  a  point 
P,  not  being  in  the  surface,  are  more  conven- 
iently replaced  by  a  small  circle  about  the  point, 
taken  in  a  definite  (say  counter-clockwise)  ro- 
tation aboat  P.  On  the  other  side  (of  this  point's 
neighborhood)  the  same  rotation  will  be  a  clock- 
wise one  about  P.  Similarly,  within  the  surface 
two  infinitesimal  perpendicular  straight  lines 
may  be  drawn,  which  if  produced  would  form  a 
riejit-handed  Cartesian  co-ordinate  system  (see 
Analytic  Geometsv)  on  one  side  (which  we 
may  define  as  the  right  one)  and  a  left-banded 


distin^isbed  as  right  and  left,  or  as  potitive  and 
ntgative.  If  constructed  continuously  (i.e., 
without  sudden  transition  to  the  opposite  one) 
on  continuous  paths  for  all  points  that  can 
thus  be  reached,  one  indicatrix  will  result  for 
each  point  on  a  bilateral  surface,  while  on  a 
unilateral  one  a  point  will  have  both  of  them. 
Hence  the  term  double  surfaces  for  the  latter 
type. 

UtiiUterBl  Surfaces.— It  will  be  noticed  that 
Moebius'  sheet  has  one  continuous  edge.  Also, 
if  we  pursue  any  closed  path,  our  direction  oi 
progress  and  a  direction  on  the  surface  per- 
pendicular to  the  former  and  pointing  to  the 
lett  may  be  taken  as  an  indicatnx.  Along  some 
closed  padis  the  latter  will  be  reversed.    A  line 


ing  re-entrant  s.  .       „  _. 

section  that  crosses  the  trace  once  between  two 
points  of  one  boundary. 

Let  our  surface  possess  B  bounding  curves; 
let  it  become  simply  connected  by  virtue  of  b 
bilateraliiing,  j  bound- severing,  and  j  bound- 
joining  cross-sections.  Thcnj=t— 1— e— *,  and 
B-(-j— (c-1— ft— j)"=l  or  B+2s+b^c.  Since  6 
is  not  zero,  the  number  of  boundaries  of  a  uni- 
lateral surface  will  always  be  less  than  its  con- 
nectivity ;  B  <  c. 

Two  Types  of  Unilateral  Siufaces.— 
Draw  a  line  connecting  two  points  on  diRerent 
bi late rali zing  re-entrant  sections.  Make  the 
bound-joining  cross- sections  do  and  Ah  imme- 
diately to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  and  rejoin  the 
re-entrant  sections  along  the  small  portions  6i 
bl>.      The  result  will  be  s 


Pice, 


closely  following  such  a  path  on  its  left  will  not 
close,  as  its  beeinning  and  end  will  be  on  appo- 
site sides  of  the  path.  An  incisio»  along  the 
latter  evidently  leaves  otir  surface  connected. 
Thus,  on  a  umlateral  surface,  at  least  one  non- 
dividing  re-entrant  section  can  be  made.  We 
shall  call  it  a  Maleratising  one.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  bi lateral! zing  re-entrant  sections  will 
be  that  of  independent  paths  along  which  the 
indicatrix  is  reversed.     This  type  of  the  re- 
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section.  For  follow  by  a  line  immediately  to 
Ae  left  the  re-entrant  section  from  i  to  h,  the 
cross-section  from  6  to  ^  the  other  re-entraoi 
section  to  6  and,  finally,  the  cross-section  to  It- 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  tine  is  dosed,  and  so 
is  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  whole  incisioa 
After  this  process  of'  umting  tnlateraliztnf 
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t  sections  has  been  repeated  as  often 

as  possible,  if  b  is  even,  no  Ulatenilizing  re- 
entrant sections  remain;  if  b  is  odd,  there  will 


(2>fl+2  J  + 


6ni\ 


l-=e,  6  odd:    K=7-c 


.^^ 


Fig.  to.— Evolution  of  S* 


sides).  Join  the  edges  of  CE  (creatinga  double 
line)  and  also,  by  adjacent  points,  the  two  basal 
circles  of  the  cone.    This  second  juncture,  by 


f  z6  +  ^)=-f,  freven:    fl=2-c.    when 
irface  is  unbounded  (B=0),  becomes  2,  0, 


defi 

cone  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  centre 
of  the  drde  of  juncture.  This  is  Steiner's  sur- 
face (Fig.  11).  By  punching  out  its  centre  and 
cutting  ^  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  douUe 
Une  we  get  three  elementary  surfaces.  Hencc 
A:~1,  also  f  — 1,  fc—1.  fl  — 0. 

Boy  has  devised  similar  surfaces  and  inve^ 
tigated  the  connection  between  (he  character- 
istic  and  Gauss  total  curvature  in  such  cases. 

Two  connected  surfaces  possessing  the  same 
nnmber  (B)  of  bounding-curves,  the  same  con- 
nectivity and,  in  case  they  arc  unilateral,  the 
iome  number  of  bilaleralizing  re-entrant  sec- 
tions, can  now  be  made  simply  connected  1^ 
means  of  the  same  number  of  independent  re- 
entrant sections.  After  a  correspondence  has 
been  decided  upon  between  the  bounding  curves. 


_  .     .,  when  fl^O. 

The  above  surface  (Fig.  9)  is  nf  the  first 
type,  even  if  extended  so  as  to  lose  its  twund- 
ary;  K"^.  Steiner's  surface,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  projective  plane,  b  of  die  second 
type;  K  —  l. 

Steiner'a  SnrfacK^Project  the  points  of  the 
projective  plane  from  a  centre  C.  On  each  pro- 
jecting r^,  whose  length  CP  we  call  r,  lay  off 

the  segment  jj^  from  C.  The  line  at  infinity 
will  thus  furnish  a  circle  of  radius  unity,  whose 
diametrically  opposite  points  represent  the  same 
point  (at  CO)  of  our  plane.  Now  let  the  entire 
new  surface,  consisting  of  the  ends  of  the  .-ieg- 
ments  laid  off  from  C,  be  deformed  into  the 
plane  area  of  this  circle  (Fig.  6).  Cut  the  latter 
from  C  to  E,  roll  it  into  a  core,  putting  CE  on 
CE'    (the    edges   of    the   incision    on    different 


iilact  ud  iu  coimaetrFitr. 


we  draw  c —  1  bound-joining  cross- sections  be- 
tween pairs  of  corresponding  ones  and  further 
establish  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between 
the  points  of  the  ori^nal  bounding  curves,  also 
of  tnese  cross- sect  ions.  The  resulting  simply 
connected  iiurfaces  will  have  their  boundaries 
correspondii^  point  for  point.  Schoenflies  has 
dcmonstratea  that  under  these  conditions  be- 
tween the  points  in  the  interior  of  the  simply 
connected  areas,  too,  a  continuous  one-lo-one 
correspondence  may  be  established.  This  proves 
the  theorem  of  Jordan,  to  the  effect  that  our 
surface  is  eqiuvalent  to  the  projective  plane, 
which  possesses  any  line  as  a  bilateralizing 
section  and  is  simply  connected. 

Space  of  n  Dimenaioni,— The  coaceptioas 
introduced  in  the  analysis  situs  of  two-aunen- 
sional  surfaces  in  three-dimensional  space  per- 
mit of  generalization.  The  indictatnx  of  an 
M- dimensional  surface  will  consist  of  m  direc- 
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tions  in  (i.e.,  tangent  to^  the  surface  perpen' 
dicular  to  each  other.  There  will  be  only  two 
indicatrices  (right  and  left),  since  we  may 
bring  about  coincidence  between  a  first  pair  of 
axes  of  difFerent  indicatrices,  then  between  a 
second  pair,  etc.  To  do  this,  in  the  case  of 
the  feth  pair,  we  have  m  —  i-space  at  our  dis- 
posal. This  becomes  a  common  plane  for  the 
m  —  first  pair.  For  the  last  p^r  there  remains 
a  line  only,- so  that  coincidence,  if  not  existing, 
cannot  be  forced.  As  a  consequence,  unilateral 
and  bilateral  nt-surfaces  must  be  distinguished, 
Ezunpln — The  indicatrix  of  a  line  is  the 
line-element  for  the  tangent)  talcen  in  one  of 
two  possible  directions.    A  closed  curve  with  a 
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cus|>  might  be  considered  one-sided,  as  the  di- 
rection here  changes  abruptly  as  we  make  the 
circuit.  A  four-sided  prism  abcdi^b'c'd'  in  R, 
can  be  twisted  like  Moebius'  sheet  and  its  face 
abed  joined  to  c'd'tfb'.  The  resulting  surface 
is  bounded  by  one  bilateral  2-siirface  (from 
ab  to  cd==a'b'  and  back  to  c'd'^^ab)  and  two 
unilateral  ones.  We  may  further  join  these 
two  latter  2-surfaces,  their  juncture  only  form- 
ing a  unilateral  surface  such  as  we  may  imagine 
inside  any  solid.  There  wilt  remain  only  one 
bounding  bilateral  2-5urface  of  spherical  con- 
nectivity, just  as  Moebius'  sheet  has  one  edge. 
This  further  shows  that  an  incision  is  possible 
along  a  surface  of  spherical  connectivity,  which 
does  not  divide  our  3-surface,  but  renders  it 
bilateral   (bilateralizinfc  closed  section). 

We  shall  now  consider  bilateral  w-surfaces. 
They  may  be  given  by  making  the  co-ordinates 
X,  ...  xn  of  a  point  in  n-space,  functions  of  m 
parameters  (....(«:  xi  =  iti(U  .  .  .  («•).  m- 
ptanes  will  then  he  linear  functions.  Lines 
common  planes,  etc.,  arem-planes  form~l,2. . . 
In  n-space,  we  call  surfaces  compUmenlary 
if  their  dimensions  add  up  to  n,  dual  it  they 
add  up  to  n  —  l.  In  Rt,  Unes  and  2-surfaces 
are  complementary,  while  lines  are  dual  to 
lines   (self-dual). 

Closed  m-surfaces  are  boundless  and  contain 
no  points  with  infinite  co-ordinates.  They 
separate  the  dual  planes  of  w-space  into  interior 
and  exterior  ones.  Taking  any  complementary 
plane  (n— m-plane)  that  does  not  intersect  the 
closed  tti-surtace,  we  can  move  into  it  any  ex- 
terior dual  plane  («  — 1  —  m-planc)  without 
allowing  it  to  intersect  the  surface  on  the  way, 
can  reverse  it  there  by  turning  il  through  180  , 
and  bring  it  back  to  its  original  position  along 
the  path  on  which  it  was  brought.  An  interior 
H  —  1  —  m-plane,  it  we  attempted  to  do  the 
same,  would  describe  an  n  —  iw-surface  which 
must  intersect  the   given    M-surface.    Besides 


distingui^ing  between  the  i 
rior  of  our  closed  m-surface  thb  also  shows 
that  the  interior  is  bilateral,  the  exterior  uni- 
lateral, with  regard  to  the  dual  planes. 

ExamplM. —  (1)  The  limitiiig  case  of  a 
closed  figure  without  dimension  is  a  couple  of 
points.  In  1-space  (straight  line)  it  bounds  a 
segment  It  separates  the  straights  of  2-space 
(common  plane)  into  those  passing  between  il 
(interior)  and  the  exterior  ones,  and  does  the 
same  for  the  2-pIanes  of  3-space.  (2)  The  in- 
terior of  a  circular  circumference  is  an  area  in 
2-5pace;  in  3-space  it  consists  of  the  strai^i 
lines  passing  throufdi  it  Take  a  plane  not  in- 
tersecting it:  An  exterior  straight  line  may  be 
moved  into  the  same  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  circle,  may  there  be  turned  throu^ 
180°  and  brought  hack.— Althou^  points  can- 
not be  reversed,  it  is  as  natural  in  an  analysis 


extend    to    a    limiting   case   what    is 
generally, 

Intenora  of  Different  Ordert  and  Degrees. 
—  In  a  plane  a  closed  curve  may  have  overlap- 
ping portions  so  as  to  contain  a  certain  area 
twice  or  r  times.  In  5-space  it  may,  without 
having  any  double  points,  coil  r  times  about 
certain  strai^t  lines  of  its  interior,  which 
theitim  become  an  mterior  of  the  rth  order. 
But  i^  as  we  follow  the  curve  in  a  given  di- 
rection, it  coils  ^  times  in  an  assumeo  ^o^'itcr 
rotation  about  this  interior  of  rth  order,  and  r 
negatively,   we   may   then   call   p_  — 


Pn.  13.— Intaiorof  otdtlluiddaflrMa 
2  and  degree  0,  to  which  line  L  belongs.  These 
considerations  are  applicable  to  n-space,  where 
H  — l-surfaces,  however,  cannot  possess  in- 
teriors of  higher  orders  without  self- intersec- 
tion (double  points,  etc.).  Interiors  of  higher 
orders  than  the  first  can  be  removed  by  de- 
formation, unless  the  curve  is  knotted  (see 
below). 

LockioK  of  Dull  Closed  Curem.— In 
H-space  a  closed  jn-surface  may  be  locked  with 
a  closed  n^l — m-surface,  as  are  the  links  of 
a  chain.  Throu^  neither  of  them  can  a  sui^ 
face  one  dimension  hifi^er  than  it  be  laid  that 
does  not  intersect  the  other.  Examples:  A 
point-couple  and  a  circle  enclosing  one  of  its 
points  in  a  plane.  Two  linked  curves  in  Ru 
For  the  latter,  according  to  Gauss,  the  double 
integral 

,  (^-%){dydz'~dtdy^ 

_  rr   +(y'~yXdtdx--dxdz') 

JJ  [(x'-x)t-|.{/-y)'-|-(r'-i)'H 
X,  y,  X  being  a  point  of  one  curve,  r',  y',  J  one 
of  the  other,  has  the  value  1.  In  the  case  of 
one  curve  coiling  repeatedly  about  the  other, 
the  order  and  degree  of  their  interlocking  may 
again  be  distinguished  in  accordance  with  the 
reflections  of  the  preceding  pariu^ph.  Gauss' 
integral  Uien  gives  the  degree,  wtaicn  may  hap- 
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pen  to  be  0  if  the  order  be  even.  Two  spheri- 
cal surfaces  transplanted  into  Ri  may  interlock. 
Knots.—  Closed  (tt-surfaus,  in  2m  +  1-space 
may  lock  with  themselves.  They  are  then  said 
to  form  bnoU.  The  various  shapes  of  knotted 
curves  in  common  space  have  been  extensively 


investieated  (Listing,  Tait,  Shnony).  These 
researches  have  been  referred  to  as  topology,  & 
word  also  used  synonymously  with  analysis 
situs.  The  simplest  knot  is  the  so-called  tre- 
foil-knoi.  It  is  formed  by  a  curve  of  the  sixth 
order  whose  equation  in  tetrahedral  co-ordi- 
nates is  given  by  Brill.  It  was  thou^  that 
diese  knots  mifrhi  be  forma  of  vortex-nnRS  ac- 
counting for  the  difFerences  of  chemical  ele- 
ments. There  are  no  knots  in  4-space,  surface- 
knots  first  becoming^  possible  in  S'Space,  and, 
in  their  tarn,  dissoivinK  in  6-space. 

GmieraHseil  Coiuiectivit]r. — m-surfaces  will 
be  called  connected  with  regard  to  tangent 
lines,  2-planes.  etc.,  if  any  two  of  these  can  be 
tnoTcd  into  one  another  without  ceasing  to  be 
tangent  to  die  surface.  Two  sfdieres  in  Rt, 
e.g.,  are  disconnected  as  to  points,  connected 
as  to  tangeuts  and  tangint  planes.    The  op- 

Ksite  is  true  for  the  faces  of  a  polyhedron. 
It  we  shall  assume  that  the  surfaces  oon- 
Stdered  possess  all  these  connectivities.  With 
regard  to  any  of  them  they  may  be  multiply 
connected.  Connectivity  as  to  points  (ci)  is 
the  special  case  treated  above.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  cydosis  or  periphraxy  (Maxwell) 
in  tlte  case  of  portions  of  3-space.  llie  interior 
of  m  anchor-rii^,  e.g.,  has  ci'^Z. 

The  c —  1  closed  curves  by  means  of  which 
we  determined  the  conneclivi^^  of  a  dosed  sur- 
'  face  in  3-space  will  lock  with  other  closed 
curves  either  in  the  space  enclosed  by  the  sur- 
face or  in  the  exterior.  We  are  thus  led  to 
consider  the  connectivity  of  the  portion  (,Rt  — 
S't)  left  after  subtracting  from  Rt  the  points 
of  our  surface  St. 

Betti's  Numbera  of  ■  Closed  m-mr&ce  S . — 
Imagine  5'm,  if  necessary  after  continuous  do- 
formation,  placed  in  m  +  1-space.  Find  th« 
connectivities  ci,  ci  .  .  .  r  m-h  of  the  remainder 
(An+i  —  Sm)  with  regard  to  points,  Unes,  2- 
pWies,  .  .  .  m  —  1-plaues.  lliese  are  Betti'a 
mumbtrs  Pt.  Pi  .  .  .  Pm— i  of  the  surface  Sm, 
lek=Fk).  This  means  that  in  (Sm+i—Sm)  there 
are  Pk—l  independent  closed  jk-surfaces  with 
which  certain  m  —  Jt-surfaces  within  Sm  may 
lock.  Obviously,  the  m  —  jt-surf aces  may  be 
deformed  out  of  Sm  into  the  remawder 
(Am+i  —  -Sn),  while  at  the  same  time,  and 
never  ceasing  to  lock  with  them,  the  t-surfaces 
are  deformed  so  as  to  be  on  Sm-  This  shows 
that  Pm~k  is  at  least  equal  to  Pk.  and  vice- 
versa,  so  that  finally  Pm-k  =  Pk  on  any 
closed  bilateral  m-mrface  without  double 
points.  Betti's  number  P.  for  a  2-surface  is  at 
tbe  same  time  its  connectivity  t. 

Siller's  Polyhedral  Ponnal*.— Tbe  theo- 


rem holds  for  any  division  of  a  s[dierical  s 
face  into  simply  connected  districts  by  fro 
bounded  by  die  vertices  in  which  they  concur, 
that  v~-f+d  =  2,  V,  being  the  number  ol 
vertices,  /  of  frontiers,  and  d  of  districts.  Such 
a  map  is  regular  if  each  district  has  the  same 
number  fd  of  frontiers,  and  if  an  equal  number 
/*  of  these  concur  in  each  vertex.  We  have 
r=  ^,  d^  l^,.and /C2/<(-/d/, -t- 2/,) -=  2/,/d. 

where  2fd—Jdft+2ft  must  evidently  be  positive. 
This  eives  rise  to  only  five  regular  maps  corre- 
Sponoing  to  the  regular  polyhedral  surfaces  of 
the  tetrahedron  (self -reciprocal),  cube  and 
octahedron  (reciprocal  to  each  other),  dodec- 
ahedron ana  icosahedron  (reciprocal).  Hie 
regular  4- dimensional  po^hedra  are  found  to 
be  six,  viz.,  two  self -reciprocal  ones  bounded 
by  five  tetrahcdra  and  24  octahedra  respectively, 
one  bounded  by  eight  cubes  reciprocal  to  one 
bounded  by  16  tetrahcdra,  and  one  bounded 
bv  120  dodecahedra  reciprocal  to  one  bounded 
by  600  tetrahcdra. 

Euler's  fonnula,  extended  to  maps  on  closed 
2-surfaces  of  connectivity  t:  v—f  +  d  =  3 — e 
leads  to  a  superior  limit  for  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts that  may  le  adjacent  each  to  each  on 
such  a  surface.  HefTtcr  has  investigated  under 
what  conditions  this  limit  is  actually  attained, 
while  H.  S.  White  shows  what  regular  maps 
(called  by  him  reticnlatiatu\  are  possible  for 
any  given  c.  Cjeneralicing  still  furdier,  Euler's 
formula  for  a  map  on  any  m-surfacc,  i.e  ,  a  di- 
vision of  it  into  simply  connected  parts,  the 
dividing  m^  l-surfaces  a^n  being  divided 
into  simply  connected  partitions,  etc.,  becomes: 


i;(-i)<iag=l-t-2(  - 


l)«(i'»- 


-1), 


Kg  being  the  number  of  9-dimensional  parts  or 
partitions  on  the  map.  Since  for  closeil  tn-sur- 
faces  we  have /"*=?*«-*,  if  m  ts  even  this  be- 
comea  S(  -l)«Ji,=3-.Pi-)-P, ,  .  —Pwr->\  if  m  is 
odd,  2 (  —  l)mff=0  (PoincarS). 

Litermtare.~-  Since  no  treatise  on  analysis 
situs  has  been  published,  a  few  of  the  main 
papers  on  the  subject  will  here  be  mentioned. 
WT  Dyck  {,Malk.  Annalm  Vol.  32,  p.  457) 
gives  the  literature  preceding  this  article  (to 
1888).  The  pertinent  publications  of  the 
savants  named  above  are  as  follows:  Listing^ 
'Oer  Census  raumlicher  Complexe'  iGottinger 
Abhandhtngen  1861),  and  'Vorstudien  rur 
Topolopie*  (CdtHnger  Studien  1847)  ;  C  Jor- 
dan, 'Sur  la  deformation  des  Surfaces'  (LidM- 
viile't  Journal  s6r.  2,  11  1866);  Klein,  'Uber 
den  Zusammenhang  der  Flachen*  {Math.  An- 
nalen  7,  1874);  Moebius,  <Werke,>  Band  2; 
'Cber  die  Bestimmtmg  des  Inhalts  einea 
Polyeders'  and  'Zur  Theorie  der  PoWedcr 
una  der  Elementarverwandtschaft' ;  Gauss, 
•Werkt^'  V,  p.  134;  Kronecker  {Berliner 
MoMtibtrichte  1869,  p.  159,  p.  688,  1873,  p. 
117,  1878,  p.  95)  ;  Betti,  'Sopra  gU  spaii  di  un 
numero  qualunque  di  dimcnsioni*  {AnnaU  di 
matemaiica  1870);  Tait,  <On  Knots'  (Troiit. 
Roy.  Soe.  Edinburgh  1879,  1884,  1886;  also 
Procetdingt  of  the  same  society,  1876  to  1879) ; 
Simony  (Math.  Antiaien  19  and  24) ;  Brill 
{Math.  Ann.  18);  Hetfter  {Math.  Ann.  38); 
Boy  (Math.  Ann.  57);  Maxwell,  Theory  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism*  (Vol.  1,  p.-  18); 
Vcblen  (Trims.  Am.  Math.  Soc.  I90S,  Pi.83).  . 
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Consult  also  the  article  on  Analysis  Situs  by  M, 
Ddui  in  the  'Encyckiopedie  der  Mathematischen 
Wissenschaften,'  and  R.  L.  Moore,  'On  the 
Foundations  of  Plane  Analysis  Situs.'  (Traits. 
Am.  Math.  Soc.  for  1916).  The  subject 
of  analysis  situs  of  higher  dimensions,  especially 
of  4-space,  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the 
following  six  recent  papers  by  H.  Poincare: 
'Analysis  Situs'  (Journal  de  I'Ecoie  PoIyUchni- 
me  1895)  ;  'Complement  i  I'A.  S.>  (Proc. 
London  Math.  Soc.  1900)  ;  'Second  comply 
mcnt  i  I'A.  S. '  (Rendiconti  del  Circolo 
maiematico  di  Palermo  1899)  ;  'Sur  certaines 
surfaces  algebriques'  (Bull.  Soc.  Math,  de 
France  1902)  ;  'Sur  les  cycles  des  surfaces 
al^briques'  (Journal  de  Math.  1902)  ;  'Cin- 
quieme  complement  i  I'A.  S.'  Rendie.  Ore. 
mat.  di  Palermo  1904). 

Paul  W^nicke. 

ANALYST,  in  modern  times,  a  person 
professionally  skilled  in  chemical  analysis.  He 
may  be  called  upon,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
profession,  to  analyze  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
stances. Apart  from  private  practitioners  and 
those  ei^aged  in  large  manufacturing  concerns. 
analysts  employed  by  public  Ijodies  arc  termed 
public  analysts.  In  most  large  manufacturing 
establishments  there  is  usually  a  staff  of  an- 
alysts, whose  duty  it  is  primarily  to  exercise  con- 
stant watchfulness  over  the  processes  of  man- 
ufacture, to  test  the  purity  of  the  substances 
used,  as  well  as  that  of  the  final  products.  The 
services  of  analysts  are  constantly  required  jn 
judicial  enquiries,  sometimes  in  purely  criminal 
cases,  sometimes  in  civil  proceedings,  such  as 
offenses  against  the  customs  or  excise  or  under 
the  various  Food  a7id  Drugs  Acts. 

ANALYTICAL  METRICS,  or  NON- 
EUCLIDIAN  GEOMETRY  INTERPRET- 
ED ANALYTICALLY.  For  a  hislorico- 
critical  account  of  the  notion  and  developments 
□f  Non-Euclidian  geometry  from  the  standpoint 
of  pure  geometry  —  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Lobatschewsky  and  Bolyai  —  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  '  Non- Euclidian  Geometry,' 
in  this  work.  The  aim  of  the  following  para- 
graphs is   to   present  a   readily  inteiligibli 


geometry,  the  point  of  departure  and  method 
being  those  of  Cay  ley  as  modified  and  im- 
proved by  Klein. 

CcnerBl  Consideratioiu  Conceroinc  Geo- 
metric Measnrement. —  Every  problem  of 
geometric  measurement  is  reducible  to  one  or 
die  other  or  both  of  two  fundamental  prob- 
lems; (1)  to  find  the  distance  between  two 
points;  (2)  to  find  the  angle  between  two  (in- 
tersecting) Unes.  Any  two  points  belong  to  a 
range;  any  two  (intersecting)  lines  belong  to  a 
pencil ;  a  range  and  a  pencil  are  one- dimensional 
spaces ;  so  it  is  seen  that  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems constitute  the  problem  of  measurement  in 
one-dimensional  spaces.  In  the  projeclive  ge- 
ometry of  the  plane  (see  GEouErniv,  Projective, 
and  Geometry,  Modern  Analytical)  we  leam 
that  the  range  and  the  pencil  are  related  by  the 
principle  of  duality,  or  reciprocity.  A  range 
and  a  pencil  if  rendered  projective,  i.e.,  if  the 
range  can  be  obtained  by  the  repeated  projec- 
tion of  the  range  established  by  the  pencil  on 
one  of  its  transversals,  are  so  related  that  the 


anharmonic  ratio  of  any  (our  points  (or  lines) 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding  four  lines 
(or  points).  Countless  examples  are  met  of 
the  fact  that  in  general  td  any  point  (or  line) 
proposition  there  corresponds  a  line  (or  point) 
proposition;  such  pairs  of  propositions  bong  so 
related  that  either  proposition  of  a  pair  of 
reciprocals  being  given,  the  other  can  be  found 
iqr  merely  exchat^ng  the  notions  of  point  and 
line.  This  reciprocity  does  not,  however,  at  first 
appear  to  be  universal  and  all-pervawve.  For 
eicample,  the  distance,  -(- V(iri— x,)'-(-{y,— ji.)*, 
betWDen  two  points  (*i,  yi),  (»,  >■),  or  Xif -|- 
yiU-(-l  =  0,  »,f +  y,f74-l  =0,  is  an  alget^aic 
function  of  the  co-ordinates;  while  the  angle; 
tan"' J  (fia-fiTi):  (iiSt+v-v,)  (  of  the  lines 
((;%),  (f.5.)  or  ftx+v,y  +  l=(i.  f.x-l- 
jiiy+i='0,  is  a  transandetilal  function  of  the 
co-ordinates.  Sign  beii^  disregarded,  a  segment 
of  a  range  is  uniquely  determined,  while  an 
an^le  of  a  pencil  may  have  any  one  of  an  in- 
fimte  series  of  values  diSering  from  each  other 
by  multiples  of  a  period  ',  or  180°.  Again  a 
given  segment  is  divisible  by  ruler  and  com- 
passes into  any  chosen  number  of  equal  parts, 
while,  \iy  the  same  means,  such  (Uvision  is 
possible  in  case  of  an  arbitrarily  ^ven  aiKle 
only  if  the  division  is  to  he  bisection,  qua^- 
section,  etc.,  but  not  if  it  is  to  be  triiection, 
for  example. 

It  is  such  discrepancies  in  the  general 
scheme  of  reciprocity  that  furnish  the  motiot 
for  seeking  to  generalize  the  ordinary  concep- 
tion of  distance  and  ftngle  measurement  in  such 
a  way  thai  the  discrepancies  shall  disappear  and 
tliat  the  principle  of  duality  shall  app^  without 
Such  being  the  motive,  on  the  one 


despite  the  differences  indicated,  the  ordinary 
notion  of  distance  and  the  ordinary  notion  of 
angular  measurement  have  two  fundamoiial 
properties  in  commoit.  Theseare:  (l>Thatlhe 
distances  between  points  of  a  range  or  the 
angles  between  lines  of  a  pencil  are  added  in 
sudi  a  way  that,  if  1,  2,  3  denote  three  such 
points  or  three  such  lines,  we  have  in  the  first 
case  seg.  12-i-seg.  23=;seg.  13,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond case,  i  12 -F  i-  2i=  '■XI.  In  particular, 
s^.  11=  0  .£  ll=iX  whence  it  follows  that 
seg.  12  =  — seg.  21,  and  ^  12=—  ^  21;  (2) 
the  second  of  the  common  prcnterties  is  that 
(^stance  and  an^e  are  not  altereO  in  magnitude 
1^  displacement,  where  displacement  of  the  pen- 
cil consists  in  rotating  it  as  a  rigid  figure  aiynit 
its  centre  or  vertex,  and  displacement  of  the 
range  consists  in  moving  it  as  a  r^d  figure 
along  its  base.  These  properties  come  clearly 
to  light  if  we  scrutinize  the  -way  in  which  dis- 
tance and  angle  are  not  altered  in  m^iitade. 
For  this  purpose  we  use  a  scale,  which  in  case 
of  the  range  consists  of  a  segment  divided  into 
equal  intervals  by  points,  and  in  case  of  Ae 
pencil  consists  of  an  angle  divided  into  equal 
intervals  by  Unes,  Each  interval  is  a  unit  of 
distance  or  angle.  Then  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance (say)  between  two  pven  points,  we  place 
any  division  of  the  scale  on  one  of  the  pcunls, 
and  then  count  the  number  of  intervals  to  the 
other  given  point.  Analogously  for  angles. 
The  first  property  above  mentioned  is  used  in 
determining  dM  distance  t^  cgnntiiv  the  in* 
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tervals.  The  difplaccmont  property  is  em- 
ployed in  that  we  are  iodi&erent  as  to  which 
divisioQ  of  the  scale  we  start  with;  th»  is,  the 
distance  or  angle  is  found  to  have  the  same 
size  if  we  measure,  then  displace  the  scale  and 
measure  af^ia 

Genertitioii  of  Ordiiury  Scak  by  Linear 
TruiBfonnatiaii.—  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  displacement  property  enables  us  to  con- 
struct the  ordinary  scale  by  means  of  a  special 
linear  transformation.  Thus  if  x  dojote  dis- 
tance from  a  point  assumed  as  origin  tn  ihc 
range,  then  the  transformation  y^x  +  c  will 
serve  to  generate  the  distance -measuring  scale 
in  which  the  unit,  or  interval,  is  c.  If  j  be  the 
distance  from  the  origin  to  the  point  1  chosen 
for  initial  point  of  the  scale,  then  x'  will  denote 
the  second  division  point  2.  A  second  ap^ca- 
tion  of  the  transformatioD  will  convert  point  1 
into  point  2  and  point  2  into  a  third  point  3 
of  the  scale;  and  so  on.  The  trans  formation 
for  generating  the  angle- measuring  scale  ia 
x'=-ix  +  lany)  (.\~x  (on  j-j.y  being  the 
unit  of  angle  and  x  being  tangent  of  the  angle 
of  any  line  of  the  pencil  with  a  line  assumed  as 

Cenerallzatioii  by  Heana  of  Tnaalonna- 

tion  »'  =^  (as  +  b), :  («  +  if)  —  The  ordinary 
scales  being  eenerable  by  special  linear  trans- 
fcrmHtions,  the  possibility  is  suggested  of  gen- 
erating by  more  general  transformations  more 
general  scales  that  shall  involve  and  disclose 
more  general  concepts  of  distance  and  angle. 
We  wilt  first  suppose  the  fixed  elements  of  the 
transformation  to  be  distinct  (real  or  imagi- 
nary). Taking  these  as  elements  of  reference 
Oi  and  Oi  for  homogeneous  co-ordinates  Xi 
and  Xi  in  range  or  pencil,  the  transformation 
will  assume  the  form  s'  =  f-s,  where  e^Xi:  xt, 
and  where  >■  is  the  characteristic  constant  of 
die  transformation.  The  constant  ^  will  be 
subject  to  the  condition  that  real  elements 
(noinls  or  lines)  »  shall  be  Converted  into  real 
elements  ''  and  that,  in  case  the  reference  ele- 
ments s^  0  and  x^u  are  real,  i-  shall  be 
positive. 

If  now  wc  jv>ply  the  trans  formatkni  suc- 
cessively to  an  afbitrariljr  chosen  clement  t~tt 
we  shall  obtain  a  series  of  elements  siI^k, 
^^1,^,^*3,  ....  This  series  of  elements  cOn- 
stitiites  our  scale.  Obviously  this  scale  is  con- 
verted into  itself  by  the  transformation  «'=^S.i 
by  which  it  was  generated  just  as  the  old  scales 
are  converted  respectively  into  themselves  by 
the  transformations  generating  them.  Just  as 
the  interval  between  two  successive  divisions 
of  the  old  scale  is  called  unit  of  distance  or 
angle  because  one  application  of  the  generating 
transformation  carries  us  over  that  interval,  so 
for  the  same  reason  we  name  unit  of  distance 
or  angle  the  magnitude  extending  from  any 
division  to  the  next  in  the  new  scale.  Accord- 
ingly the  distances  or  angles  from  the  points 
or  lines  »,  ^xx,  ^Ht,  ^'z,, ....  to  point  or  line  ft 
are  (^  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  respectively.  By  means  of 
the  new  scale  we  can.  measure  distances  and 
angles  whose  magnitudes  reckoned  from  i 
are  expressible  as  whole  numbers.  In  order 
to  render  the  scale  available  for  measuring  dis- 
tances and  angles  whose  magnitudes  are  any 
rational  numbers,  we  have  merely  to  subdivide 
the  scale  intervals  already  obtained  into  n  equal 
parts.    This  is  done  by  applying  n — 1  times  to 


tbe  elements  at  the  beginning  of  each  interval, 
a  transformation  which  repeated  n  times  repro- 
duces the  transformation  «'^?j.  The  trans- 
formation required  is  therefore  z'cJ.""»  where 
that  one  of  the  n  roots  of  A  must  be  used  that 
secures  that  the  element  ^'Mt  shall  fall  be- 
tween t  and  ^*.  We  can  then  measure  all 
listaBces  or  angles  from  *>  to  x  where  >  is  of 

o  +  ^/» 
the  form  *  ^  X  a,  a  and  j3  being  integers. 

The    distance    or    angle    from    point    or    Unc 

A  «i  to  Si,  is  precisely  n-l-^/". 

If  now  we  suppose  the  subdivision  extended 
indefinitely  and  it  we  admit  the  notion  of  irra- 
tional number,  then  obviously  we  must  regard 
the  distance  or  angle  from  the  point  or  line  xi 
to  the  point  or  line  x  =^  "  «/as  being  expressed 
by  a  where  a  may  be  any  positive  real  number 
whatever,  whole  or  fractional,  rational  or  ir- 
rational. 

From  the  last  equation  we  have  a^^log'/h: 
lot  ^'  Hence :  The  distance  or  angle  of  a  (oint 
Of  line  1  from  the  point  or  line  a  is  the  logo- 
Txikm  of  ike  ratio  x/t,  divided  by  the  constant 
log  1. 

The  point  or  line  gx  was  arbitrarily  taken  as 
initial  element  of  our  scale  and  our  formula 
gives  the  distance  or  angle  from  e  to  any  other 
I>oinl  or  line.  The  general  linear  transforma- 
tion «'=^(o*-f6):  (cs  +  d)  involves  three 
parameters,  two  of  which  are  determined  by 
requiring  the  elements  Ot  and  Oi  to  remain 
fixed.  By  means  of  the  third  parameter,  the 
element  g,  may  be  brought  to  any  desired  posi- 
tion a*  of  range  or  pencil.  Accordingly ;  Tht 
distance  or  angle  from  point  or  line  x  to  any 
other  point  or  line  ^  is  log  g/g" :  log  \  or  c  log 
gjg',  where  c=  1 :  log  ^. 

It  is  readily  seen  that,  as  ought  to  be  the 
case,  the  addition  property  of  the  old  magnitude 
concept  is  preserved  in  the  new  concept  just 
defined.  That  is  to  sav.  Distance  (angle) 
Ui  +  distance  (angle)  iie=  Distance  (angle). 
IS*;  for  c  log  t—c  log  xi  +  c  log  Xi  —  c  log  z 
—  c  log  z  —  c  log  g'  itfentLcBlly.  Also  c  log  g/g 
=  0,  whence  c  log  »/«'  =—  c  logs'/*  con- 
formably to  the  like  property  of  the  ordinary 
notion  of  measure.  The  displacement  proper- 
ty, too,  is  preserved:  for  the  scale-generating 
transformation  ^=^t  converts  distance  (an- 
gle) sr  sp  into  distance  (angle)  ^*r  ^p.  These 
magnitudes  are  plainly  equal,  for  the  former  is 
c  log  » — c  tog  tf  while  the  latter  is  c  log  ^  -f-  c  log 
Er-elogi-clogip. 

Geometric  Meaning  of  the  Hew  Concept 
of  Distance  (Angle).— Let  s=ft  and  (■=»  be 
any  two  points  (Tines)  of  the  range  (pencil). 
The  anharmonic  ratio  (0  Si  a  a)  of  the  pair 
{ti,  ii,)  to  the  pair   (0,  a  )  of  fixed  elements  b 

v^  «  (*-»)  (*-o)  ^  "''* 
Heme  the  distance  {angle)  of  two  Points 
(lines)  it  an  arbitrary  constant  c  timex  tkt 
tagarithm  of  the  anharmonie  ratio  of  the  two 
points  iUnes)  to  Ike  two  fixed  —  absohtte — 
poinli  (lines)   of  Ike  range  (pencil). 

Introdnction  of  Complex  (Inagiiwrr) 
Blenunts^— Hitherto  only  real  elements  have 
been  admitted.  We  now  extend  the  generalized 
concept  of  measurement  to  complex  elements, 
points  or  lines,  for  which  .the  < 
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and  *'  win  be  of  flie  fom  tma  +  pt^,.a'+p'4. 
where  a,a' J3,0'  are  real  and  t=V-l.       Now 


■  ;  ■'  '  (r  1  r*)  «  ■■  P>  Hence 

dutance   (angle)    ra'=i  log  «/»'=«  iag    \pe     ) 

I    .■Wq:2»^)\  /     i^\ 

=  c\og    \l>t  )  =  c\Qg\Pe     Z+clog 

t  =  c  log«/i'±2Kii»r,  where  n  is  an  integer. 
It  so  appears  that  in  the  generic  concept  of 
measurement  in  hand  distance  (anglej)  is  not 
a  one -valued  function  but  is  an  infinitely 
many-valued  function,  viz.,  a  periodic  function 
of  period  2fTi,  The  periodicity  of  the  angle  in 
the  ordinary  system  of  measurement  is  a  special 
case  of  the  preceding.  Let  #  be  the  angle  be- 
tween the  lines  y  =  m;r  +  b  and  y  =  m'jr  +  b' ; 
then  tan  f  =  (m—m')  -.  [l+mm').  As  tan  ?  = 
tan  (^±nT),  we  have  tan  (0±iiJr)=((n— »n')  : 
(I  +  mm'),  whence  ^  ±  nff  =  tan—'  [  (m— mT  ; 
(1  -I-  mm')  )  ;  hence  ^  =  tan— '  [  (m  -  ft')  :  (I  + 
mm'}  ]  ±  «T. 

Infinite  Dlatances  and  Angles  in  the  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Measurement.^  We  will 
premise  a  brief  account  of  the  infinite  elements 
in  the  ordinary  system  of  measuremenC.  For 
this  system  the  scale-generating  transformation 
for  the  range  is  t'^z+c—it+c)  :  (0*-f  1)  ;  for 
the  pencil  it  is  e'=  (a-ftan  >):  (1  —  K  tan  r).  In 
the  former  case  the  fixed  elements,  given  by 
O*" -fOi -)- c  =  0  are  i=  »  and  t=  «  ;  i.e., 
the  range's. infinite  (Dcsarguesian)  point  count- 
ed twice.  (The  symbol  2  is  here  taken  to  repre- 
sent distance  from  a  finite  origin).  In  ordinary 
distance  measurement,  the  range,  or  right  line, 
contains  two  (coincident)  points  from  which 
all  other  points  are  equally  and  infinitely 
(algebraically)  distant  —  a  fact  of  which  the 
average  carpenter  is  not  aware.  In  this  case 
the  two  points  luippen  to  coincide  but  what  is 
here  important  to  note  is  the  fact  that  the  point 
of  coincidence  is  double.  How  stands  the  mat- 
ter in  case  of  ordinary  angle  measurement?  The 
fixed  elements  (Imes)  are  given  by  making 
«'  =  «,  i.e.,  by  the  equation  tan  y  **+ tan  y= 
0,  or  s*^  — 1,  as  tan  y^O.  Hence  the  6xed 
(absolute)  lines  of  the  pencil  make  with  the 
origin  (initial  or  referee  line)  angles  whose 
tangents  are -f  i  and  — i.  Such  Unes  are  of 
course  imaginary.  Are  the  angles  oo  ?  And 
does  every  other  line  (real)  of  the  pencil  make 
the  same  <e  angle  with  these  fixed  lines?  To 
answer,  take  any  finite  point  for  vertex  of  the 
pencil  and  choose  this  vertex  for  origin  of 
Cartesian  axes.  Then  the  angle  #  of  any  real 
line  ^^mx  of  the  pencil  with  the  line  j=Mr 
is  given  by  tan*  =(»i — i)  :(1  +  im)=^l  :  i — 
— i.  Hence  *  is  independent  of  m,  and  hence 
all  real  lines  are  equi-inclined  to  the  line  ^=ix. 
The  same  is  true  for  line  y=  —  ix.  Hence  as 
v  =  »ijr  rotates  about  the  vertex  of  the  pencil. 
It  keeps  a  constant  angle  with  each  of  two 
imaginary  lines  of  the  pencil.  This  fact  sug- 
gests that  tan-'i  and  tan-"  ( — i)  are  each  in- 
finite. That  they  are  <»  is  n^dily  established  as 
follows:    From  Euler's  equations  e  *«-=co»«+- 

'tan  g=~~i  (ft^  —  l)\  (^w  +1). 
In  the  present  case  tan  «=■  ±  i,  whence  «=*. 


The  question  arises ;  Htts  a  range  two  points 
equidistant  and  infinitely  distant  from  all  its 
other  points,  and  has  a  pencil  two  lines  equi- 
inclined  to  and  making  sn  =»  angle  with  all 
other  lines  of  the  pencil,  in  case  of  the  general' 
ized  system  of  measurement?  The  answer  is 
affirmative.  In  this  case,  the  fixed  elements  of 
the  scale-making  transformation  have  been 
taken  for  origins  d  and  Oi.  Their  equations 
are  «  =  0  and  s  =  oo.  Now  let  r*  be  any  point  or 

,:^.       ™n__   j._. ,___._^    , —    ,   ,^   ^_(j 

the  dis- 
,     _    ,  " ,  being 

lew  (  <B  ;«'),  M  00.  Hence  the  distance 
[angle)  between  either  of  the  absolute  points 
llines)  of  a  range  (pencil)  and  any  other  point 
(line)  of  the  range  (pencil)  U  infinite  Ooga- 
rithmically) , 

A  Kestriction  Removed. —  We  will  now 
abandon  the  supposition  that  the  origins  Oi  and 
ft  coincide  with  the  absolute  elements.  The 
absolute  elements  will,  of  course,  he  given  bv 
writing  <'  =  jtin  the  transformation  ^^(iw-f- 
6)  ;  (cj  +  d)]  i.e.,  they  are  given  by  the  equa- 
tion fr+(d — o)  I  —  b  —  0,  or,  as  we  may  write 
it,  changing  the  values  of  our  constant  letters, 
a^  +  2bs+  C=^  0;  or,  as  £  =  Xv'.x,.  O  xr^ 
ax,*  +  Zbx,x^+cxf~0.  Now  let  (r-^^-Oand 
(x'i.x't)  be  any  two  points  (lines)  of  a  rang;e 
(pencil),  then  the  quantities  (x',+'>- x"u  x',^ 
jyO  tor  varying  >  are  the  co-ordinates  of  a 
variable  point  (Tine)  of  the  rati^  (i^ncil). 
This  vanable  element  will  coincide  with  an 
absolute  element  for  such  and  only  such  values 
of  ^  as  satisfy  the  equation 

a(:^,  +  X»r,y  +  2b  (x'.-l-a:^',)  (x*.  + :» i",) -f  « 

():',-(-^x',)'  =  0, 
or  ^'Oarr" +  2^Qyx'  + "*'*'=''■ 

These  values  are 

— —  , 

3t=conjugatc  of  ^-i. 
The    anharmonic    ratio    of    the    element    pair 
(x'u  x't)  and  (x'x,  x",)  to  the  pair  of  absolutes 
ia  ^  ;  ^     Hence,  if  we  denote  x't:x\  by  g'  and 
(j">  .x",)  by  *",  we  have  the  proposition 
Distance  (angle)  t/ ir= ' 


Ox-x-     --^^tre-o^i^o^yr 


Cayleys  expression  is  obtainable  as  follows:  If 
n  be_any  number,  then  log  M  =  2i  cos  -*(«  -t- 1: 
2  Vn),  a  fact  verifiable  thus: 

n=e  i2cos     ,y-;  = 
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whence,  on  letting  «= — i-2,  we  <ditain 
CM     ' 

which    i*    Cayley"*    expresuon    for    distance 
(angle)  of  the  elements  ^  =  x'x-je',  and  j:*^ 

Application  to  Real  Elements,  Absolttte 
Blementi  Distinct. —  Two  cases  arise  accord- 
ing as  the  absolute  elements  are  real  or  are 
imaginary.  Consider  first  the  case  where  they 
are  real.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  shall 
first  consider  the  range.     Denote  the  absolute 

Kints  by  Fi  and  Ft.  Two  points  e  and  e'  may 
situated  (1)  both  of  them  between,  (2) 
neither  of  them  between,  or  (3)  only  one  of 
them  between  i'l  and  Ft.  In  situations  (1)  and 
<2)  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  pairs  (<,/) 
and  [Fi,Fi)  is  poiitivtj  in  the  remaining    '' 


the  logarithm  of   the  .    . 

aginary,  while  in  the  latter  case,  the  logarithm 
is  real  except  for  the  ima^naiy  period  before 
indicated.  Hence  in  order  that  the  distance  be- 
tween two  points  not  separated  by  Fx  or  f  ■  shall 
be  real,  we  must  ass^n  c  for  our  distance  func- 
tion a  real  value.  This  bein^  done,  we  have  the 
theorem :  The  absolute  potntt  being  real  and 
diiiinet,  the  distance  between  two  real  points  t 
and  ^  is  real  or  imaginary  according  as  tke 
points  are  not  or  are  separated  by  one  of  the 
absolute  points.  If,  with  Cayiey,  we  assigned 
to  c  a  pure  imaginary  value,  \\z.~~iJ2,  then  in 
the  foregoing  theorem  we  should  have  to  inter* 
change  the  words  'real*  and  •imaginary"  or 
else  3ie  phrase  *not  separated'  and  'separated* 
The  Cayleyan  choice  is  loRically  allowable.  It 
is  rejected  as  being  inexpedient  It  gives  a  gen- 
eralized scale  needlessly  unlike  the  ordinary 
scale.  For  example,  if  1,  2,  3  denote  successive 
divisions  of  the  Cayleyan  scale  such  that  tfie 


...  fall  without,  division  3  within,  etc 
Hence  distance  iT  regarded  as  die  sum  of  12 
and  53  is  2  and  is  real  but  segment  15  measured 
directly  is  imaginary. 

Accordingly  in  order  that  all  distances  be- 
tween real  paints  shall  be  real,  it  is  necessary 
to  confine  ourselves  to  one  of  tne  two  segments 
into  which  the  line  is  separated  by  the  absolute 
or  infinite  points,  F^  and  Fi.  Each  of  these 
segments  is  infinite  in  length,  i.e.,  the  distance 
from  any  point  in  either  segment  to  dther  F 
is  infinite,  as  before  shown. 

I.et  £  be  a  point  of  «theT  segment.  Suppose 
die  point  to  move  in  accordance  with  a  trans- 
formation that  leaves  Fi  and  F,  unchanged. 
We  may  name  velocity  of  displacement  the  ratio 
of  the  distance  traversed  to  the  time  consumed. 
The  (^stance  is,  of  course,  to  he  reckoned  in 
the  new  way.  If  now  we  suppose  the  point  to 
move  with  a  constant  vdocity  toward  F,  or  /^ 
it  will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  Fi  or  Ft 
but  will  never  reach  either  Fi  or  F,  since  it 
would  have  to  travel  an  infinite  distance.    If  die 


foint  be  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence, it  could  never  by  any  motion  possible  to 
it  or  by  any  experience  assure  itself  of  the 
existence  of  Fi  or  Ft.  If  the  point  refused  to 
assume  the  existence  of  Fi  and  Ft,  its  geometry 
would  so  far  forth  be  Euclidean  in  character. 
It  could  assume  the  existence  of  i^i  and  Ft.  It 
could  still  choose  between  the  supposition  that 
the  F's  were  coincident  and  the  supposition 
that  ihey  were  distinct.  The  former  supposi- 
tion woold  bring  its  geometry  into  the  category 
of  Parabolic  geometries,  like  our  own  Euclidean 

iieometry,  while  the  second  supposition  would 
ead  to  a  so-called  Hyperbolic  theory,  such  as 
the  geometry  of  Lobachevskv  and  Bolyai. 

Imaginary  Absolnte  Elementa.— If  the 
absolute  elements  are  imaginary,  let  them  be  of 
the  form  "-1-^  and  a  —  ^.  The  anharmonic 
ratio  of  these  to  a  pair  («,«')  of  real  elements 
is  imaginary  of  the  form  c*".  Hence  we  have 
clogft,a+W,  »',  ■»-^)=e(i*±2B»ir),  whidh 
is  pure  imaginary  or  real  according  as  c  is  taken 
to  be  real  or  pure  imaginary.  Hence  in  order 
that  the  distance  between  two  real  points  ma^ 
be  real  when  the  absolute  points  are  conjugate 
imaginaries,  it  is  necessary  and  sufiident.  to 
assign  to  c  a  pure  imaginary  value,  say  t  c'. 
The  absolute  points  being  imaginary,  the  range 
contains  no  real  inlinite  points,  or  points  at  m. 
Hence  the  ran^  of  straight  line  returns  upon 
itself  tike  a  fimte  closed  curve.  The  distance 
between  any  two  of  its  points  is  periodic,  of 
period  2T»e=2iri»c'=— 2ir£'  Hence  in  ttiis  sys- 
tem of  measurement  the  length  of  the  straight 
line  is  Z'^if,  It  is  this  metric  theory  that 
characteriies  the  so-called  Elliptic  Geometry  of 
Riemann  and  Helmholz.  The  measurement  of 
segments  of  the  straight  line  of  this  theory  is 
analogous  to  the  ordinary  measurement  of  arcs 
of  a  circle  of  radius  c'. 

Extcnalon  to  Ac  PenciL— The  foregoing 
conclusions  respecting  the  range  arc  readily  ex- 
tensible to  the  pencir  If  the  two  absolute  lines 
Fi  and  F,  be  real  and  distinct,  the  angle  made 
with  either  of  them  by  any  other  real  line  of 
the  pencil  is  infinite  ana  real.  If  any  line  rotate 
in  accordance  with  any  transformation  leaving 
Fi  and  F,  unchanged,  the  line  will  move  for- 
ever without  reachmg  either  Ft  or  Ft  —  a  fact 
that  profoundly  distmguishes  this  metric  sys- 
Itm  from  the  ordinary  o— '  ' —  ■-  *'•-  '-"—  '•' 


e  latter  if 


lime  return  to  its  initial  position.  This  possi- 
bility of  thus  returning  is  owing  to  the  fact, 
already  pointed  out,  that  in  ordinary  angle 
measurement  the  pencil  has  no  real  lines  at  n 
but,  on  the  contrary,  these  lines  are-  conjugate 
imaginaries,  viz.,  the  familiar  so-called  isotropic 
lines  of  the  pencil.  If  the  absolute  lines  be 
conjugate  imaginaries  other  than  the  isotropic 
lines  of  ordinary  geometry,  the  resulting  theory 
of  angular  measurement  is  that  which  belongs 
to  the  Elliptic  Geometry.  In  this  case,  aa  in 
that  of  the  range,  we  must  take  c  to  he  pure 
imaginary  in  order  that  the  angle  between  two 
real  lines  shall  be  real.  If  we  set  c^c-i,  the 
angle  between  two  lines  is  periodic,  of  period 
2  IT  c'.  and  the  whole  angle  about  the  vertex  will 
be  2irf'.  In  ordinary  geometry  the  whole  angle 
is  (T  ;  hence  to  pass  from  the  elliptic  dieory  of 
angle  measurement  to  the  ordimry  systenv^ve 
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mii»t  let  f'^^S,  or  f=  +  ):2.  This  done,  the 
geaeral  expression  for  the  angle  between  two 
lines  (x'^i't)  and  {x't,x't)  becomes 


"-'«'/. 


■J"^.' 


"«'«'. 


where;  as  the  absolute  line$  are  to  be  the  usual 
isotropic  lines,  we  are  to  take  ^xx  =  x,^-¥xt, 
and  thence  a  ^  y/^x'i* +3^f,  Q  ,.  ^=*',» 
+  «'■*.  and  a  x'te'^xftxTt  +  x'tx/'t  rtience  the 
expression  for  angle  becomes 


J{«'.» +  «'.')  (^.' +  *',«) 


and  this,  as  should  be  the  case,  is  the  familiar 
expression  for  the  angle  between  two  lines 
x\x  +  x'^  =  0,  y.jr  +  j",j=o.  We  have 
thus  the  theorem :  in  the  ordinary  Eitclidtan 
geometry,  the  angle  belieeett  two  lines  is  '/i 
times  the  logarithm  of  the  ankariHonie  ratio  of 
the  given  pair  of  lines  to  Ike  fair  of  isotropic 
lines  through  their  common  potnt.  This  defini- 
tion is  due  to  Laguerre.  (Consult  Nouvelles 
annates  de  Malhimatique.  1859).  If  the  lines 
are  perpendicular,  i.e.,  liave  slopes  m  and—  1/ni 
lespcctiveljr,  then  the  anharmonic  ratio  in  ques- 


(Vm) 


n)--\: 


hence  we  have  in  ordinary  Eudidean  p^eometry 
the  following  de6nilion  of  perpendicularity: 
Two  lines  are  perpendicular  when  and  only 
when  they  are  harmonic  to  Ike  isotropic  lines 
ihrongh  their  common  point. 

Abaolute  Elementa  Coincident ~~  We  turn 
DOW  to  the  case  where  the  absolute  elements 
are  coincident.  The  anharmonic  ratio  of  the 
pair  («i,  lit)  to  the  pair  (jji,  St),  hevag, 
<a.  —  «i)  fsi  — ct)  /  (si  — Si)  (si — aO.isequal 
to  1,  if  the  elenients_of  a  pair,  as  (=i,  1:1), 
coincide.  Hence  if  Xi^  St  be  the  absolute  ele- 
ments, the  distance  (angle)  Si  &  =  (  log  1=0, 
if  c  be  finite.  The  same  fact  appears  from  the 
distance  (angle)  expression 


2i 


"«-«-/>f^ 


where  O  )ne=a  *i'  +  2  6  Ki  >r.  +  e  «.«;  for,  if  the 
absolute  elements  are  coincident,  then  (and 
only  then)  a^V  — o  c=0,  and  Q3:i={p.»+ 
'   ri>';  whence  the  distance  (anp:le)  expression 


Zic  cot 


(ftic'i +»■*'.)  {p,x't+p,x;) 


Vcf.«'.+p.x',)'  ipix;->rp,x'.y 

=  2ifcos~'  =  0,  if  r  be  finite. 

In  order  to  study  the  metric  detemtination 
in  case  of  coincident  absolute  elements,  we  must 
view  the  case  as  a  limiting  one,  i.e.,  we  must 
suppose  the  absolute  elements  to  differ  by  an 
infinileuma!  and  then  examine  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  the  distance  (angk)  expression 
approaches   zero   as  the  absolute  elements   ap- 


a  new  expression  for  distance  {anB3e),_  admit- 
ting immediate  application  of  the  relation  ii'm 
(stn  a:a)''^l  as  a  approaches  zero.  As  the 
absolute  elements  approach  coincidence,  6  ap- 
proaches zero,  and  hence  the  sine  (in  the  above 
expression)  approaches  zero;  so  that  we  may 
replace  the  sine  by  its  Mn"*'.  We  thus  get  for 
distance  (angle) 


rV-S^ 


:'.— x'.x' 


{p,x\+p.xf.)  ip,x;+p.x',) 

where  we  choose  c  so  that  k  +  0  as  A  ap- 
proaches «ero.  The  last  expression  gives  us  the 
distance  (angle)  of  two  elements  <jr'.,*'i), 
(*"i,  x'l)  when  the  absolute  elements  (^  Xi  + 
*,4r,)'  =  0  ctMndde.  Ginsider  the  expression 
E=  iq.x\  +  q,x',)  /  UrX',  +  p.x'.^—(.q.x\ 
+  qix°.)  /  (Pix\  +  p,X'}-  It  is  readily  seen 
that  £  =  A  W.x'.-x-^x^^y  /  (f.x;  +  Ptx'.) 


\  + Pix'tj.  provided  ^ 


property  of  distance  (angle)  is  valid  alao  when 
the  absolute  elements  are  cMnddent.  For  let 
three  dements  be  (jr'i,  x^.),  (x\  x",), 
(*"'..j;"i).  Substituting  in  E,  it  readily  ap- 
pears that  distance  (angle)  between  dements 
one  and  two  +  distance  (angle)  between  two  _ 
and  three=distance  (angle)  between  one  and 
three.  Also  distance  (angle)  between  (xi,  a) 
and  itsdf  is  (gxXi  +  qix,)  /  iP,x,  +  p,x,)~ 
(qtx,  +  ti,x,)  I  (yi,*.  +  ^*O=0.  As  to  the 
displacement  property,  it  readily  appears  diat  £ 
is  the  difference  of  two  anharntonie  ratios,  for 
the  form  (.qix,+  q,x,)  I  (^j-.  +  p.j-.)  is  the 
anharmonic  ratio  of  the  elements  qi  Xi  + 
o.jr,^0    (or    »!  =  -«./ 9,),    P,.r.  +  *.*'=p 

for  J. Px  f  p,).      (,p,~q,)  I.+  (p.  —  qt) 

jv,=0  )  orr,=— (f,  — q.)  /{p,  —  q,)  f,  and 
s>  =  j:i  /  Xi.  Now  as  linear  transformation 
leaves  anharmonic  ratios  invariant,  the  quantity 
£  will  remain  unchanged,  i.e.,  the  displaceinent 
property  is  preeervcd  also  when  the  absolute 
elements  fall  together. 

General  Hstric  DetcmuiMttioa  in  the 
Plane. —  We  have  hitherto  attached  the  gener- 
alized concept  of  measurement  to  one-dimen- 
sional spaces:  the  range  and  the  pendL  It  is 
easy  to  carry  the  concept  into  spaces  of  two 
dimensions,  namely,  the  plane  regarded  as  an 
ensemble  of  points  (pendh)  and  of  lines 
(ranges).  The  pair  of  absolute  elements  (of 
range,  pencil)  has  for  anatoKOe*  in  die  phne 
the  conic  viewed  on  the  one  band  as  locus  and 
on  the  other  as  cnvdofw.    Accordingly  the  Ab- 
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solute — tlic  confifTuration  of  reference  for 
metric  determination  —  in  case  of  the  plane  will 
be  some  chosen  conic  C,  Any  line  L  will  cut  C 
in  two  points,  real  and  distinct,  or  imaginary. 
or  coinadent.  These  two  points  will  serve  for 
absolute  points  in  case  of  the  ranee  having  L  as 
base.  Reciprocally,  any  pencil  V  of  the  plane 
has  two  lines  tangent  to  C.  These  tangents, 
which  of  course  may  be  real  and  distinct,  or 
imaginary,  or  coincident,  will  b«  the  absolute 
lines  for  metric  determination  in  the  pencil  V. 
We  may  represent  C  in  homogeneous  co- 
ordinates by  Sxx  =  "''  +  i-f-  +  «■'  + 
2dx^,  +  lexuc*  +  2fxa.  =  0.  Let  S'k'*' 
denote  the  result  of  replacing  in  Sxxx'  for  x 
and  let  S x:^^ax^'>  +  6-»'tt'»  +  cx^'t  + 
d  ixr  x\  +  X,  x'x-)  +  e  (r,  x\  +  x.  x'.)  + 
/  {x,x',  +  Xtx',).  Any  two  points  xi  and  xi 
(1=  1,  2,  3)  determine  a  range.  This  cuts  C  in 
two  points.  The  anharmonic  ratio  of  this  pair 
and  the  given  pair  i; 


Sx^  + 


:    Sx'x 


^^tl        

Sxx-~  ^S>^^-Sxx   S:c-x- 

heoce  the  distance  between  the  points  is  c  log  i?, 
or2.ccos-']5j;('/  V5s7^7?(  where  .:  is 
a  fixed  arbitrary  constant,  the  same  for  all 
ranges  of  the  plane. 

Reciprocally,  if  ^^  =0  be  the  line  equation 
of  the  Absolute,  the  aiwle  between  two  lines 
ff«idf'((.  =  I,2,3)  b 


'"--^sl" 


where,  again,  c'  is  an  arbitrarily  chosen  con- 
stant, the  same  for  all  pencils  of  the  plane. 

The  significance  of  the  generalized  concept 
in  hand  may  be  ext^mplified  by  a  problem.  Let 
it  be  required  to  find  the  locus  of  a  point  xi 
that  so  moves  as  to  be  always  a  given  distance 
from  a  fixed  point  x'i-  The  distance  depends 
only  on  the  cosine ;  we  may.  therefore,  obtain 
the  required  equation  by  setting  it  equal  to  a 
constant  k.  On  clearing  of  fractions  and  the 
radical,  the  equation  is  S*xx' '^^'S  xx  S^'x' 
which,  being  of  second  degree  in  the  xi,  repre- 
sents a  conic  section.  This  conic  contains  the 
four  points  common  to  the  double  line  5*jx"=0 
and  the  absolute  S'sr^O.  Now  the  line  S  xx" 
^0  is  the  polar  of  the  point  ^r'ias  to  the  abso- 
lute.     Hence  the  conic  S'xx'  =^k'S  xx'  '^xx  is 


theoretn :   The  locus  of  all  points  xi  equidistant 
frotn  a  fixed  point  x'i  is  a  conic  tangent  to  Ike 


Pouring  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  we  may 
call  the  locus  in  question  a  (generalized)  circte. 
Its  centre  is  the  point  x'i  and  its  radius  is 
Z  i  c  cos—*  k.  Regarding  Jt  as  a  parameter,  the 
equation  S'xx'^k'  Sg'x'  ■Sxx  represents  the 
family  of  concentric  circles  about  x'i  as  centre. 
They  are  all  tangent  to  the  absolute  at  the  same 
contact  points.  The  circle  corresponding  to 
k^O  is  degenerate,  being  the  polar  (counted 
twice)  of  the  centre  x'i.  lis  radius  =  2r  i  cos—' 
=T«.  If  k  =  l,  the  radius  is  2iccos-'  1=0, 
and  the  circle,  S'xx' S  xx' Sxx~0.  »  the 
pair  of  tangents  from  the  circle  centre  to 
the  absolute.  (Compare  the  isotropic  lines  of 
ordinary  Euclidean  geometry).  The  distance 
between  any  two  points  on  either  of  these  lines 
is  zero,  for  the  point  of  contact  is  the  double 
fixed  element  (the  absolute  points)  for  metric 
determination  in  the  range  in  question.  To 
render  such  distance  non-zero,  we  should  have 
to  take  r^°o,  and  then  the  distance  of  any 
two  points  not  on  a  tangent  to  the  absolute 
would  be  CO .  Finally  suppose  it  ="  oo  ;  the  radius 
^2  i  c  cos—"  00=0) ,  and  the  circle  is  S xx^^O, 
the  absolute  itself.  Hence ;  The  absolute  is  the 
locus  of  all  points  infinitely  and  equally  distant 
from  any  point  whatever  not  on  the  absolute, 
just  as  the  infinite  line  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
jective plane  is  the  locus  of  points  infinitely  and 
Zially  distant  from  all  finite  points  of  the 
ne.  The  reader  may  readily  solve  and  dis- 
cuss the  solution  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  fore- 
going problem.  The  reciprocal  problem  is;  To 
find  the  envelope  of  a  line  ii  that  moves  so  as 
to  make  always  the  same  angle  with  a  given 
line  Vi. 

DiaplacemeaU  of  the  Plane^- There  be- 
ing <B '  collineations  of  the  plane,  and  a  conic 
depending  on  five  essential  constants,  it  is  seen 
that  a  conic  can  be  transformed  into  itself  by 
«> '  collineations  of  the  plane.  Bj;  such  a  trans- 
formation any  point  F  of  the  conic  is  converted 
into  a  point  P  of  the  conic.  P  and  P"  are  in 
general  different  points ;  but  any  transformation 
converting  a  conic  into  itself  converts  at  most 
two  of  Its  points  each  into  itself.  Sup- 
pose a  transformation  t  converts  the  absolute 
into  itself  and  that  P.  and  P'  are  the  two  points 
of  C  that  are  unchanged  in  position.  Then  I  con- 
verts into  themselves  the  tangent  at  P,  the 
tangent  at  P"  and  the  point  Q  common  to  the 
two  tangents.  That  is,  (  not  only  leaves  C  un- 
changed but  also  the  triangle,  P,  P",  Q.  Query: 
How  many  of  the  ^  '  collineations  leaving  C 
unchanged  leave  also  unchanged  the  particular 
triangle  in  question?  Taking  this  triangle  for 
triangle  of  reference,  the  equation  of  C  is 
.rij*,  — a-t'  =  0.  The  moat  general  collineatipn 
that  leaves  fixed  the  sides  of  the  triangle  is 
that  defined  by  the  equations;  Xi  =  <hx'i,xt^ 
Oix'i,  Ji^ajrV  This  transformation  converts 
C  into  ihthx'  ix'i^ot'x'.'^O.  This  is  identi- 
cal with  C  when  and  only  when  OiOt  —  tfi'=0, 
i.e.,  when  the  ratios,  "i:  Oi,  Qi;ai,  are  subject 
to'  one  condition.  Hence  the  answer  to  the 
query  is  a  simple  infinity  of  collineations.  All 
these  transformations  convert  into  itself  the 
ciuatilily  XiXi  /  Xi.  Hence  they  convert  info  it- 
self each  conic  of  the  pencil  XiXt  —  feji'=0 
of  conies.  This  pencil  consists  of  all  the  conies 
tangent  to  C  at  the  points  where  it  is  cut  by 
*t"0,  the  polar  line  of  the  pcMnt  c 
*,  =  0  and  ^""0. 
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3  question  fall  into_t 


The  collineation' 
classes  according  as 
The  first  class  constitute  a  iiroui),  or  closed 
system;  i.e.,  combination  of  two  of  them  is 
always  one  of  the  class.  Thus  the  trans fonna- 
tion*i  =  oi3:'i,ri  =  'ii*'i,  *i  ^  +  V  0,0,1',  fol- 
lowed by  the  transformation  x\  =^1  *'i  r'l^ 
jJii'i,  r'l  =  +  ^  fiiPix't  is  equivaleat  to  the 
transformation  Xi  =  Oi  A  *' .  »  ^  °«  A  i',, 
»=  +  ^  "i  oi  A  A  *'•,  ot  the  same  class  1  while 
if  the  negative  sign  be  used  in  the  com- 
ponent transformations,  the  resultant  contains 
»^  +  Va,a,^p,x't  hence  the  second  claai 
closed,  is  not  a  ^oup.  Geometrically  the  two 
classes  are  distanguisbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  transformations  of  the  first  class  convert 
into  itself  each  of  the  segments  of  C  into 
which  C  is  separated  by  the  contact  points 
of  jri  =  0  and  ti  =  0,  while  the  transformations 
of  the  second  class  exchange  these  segments. 
To  the  collineations  of  the  first  class  Klein  has 
given  the  name  displacements  of  the  plane  for 
the  reason  that  they  correspond  to  the  collinea- 
tions—called  displacements  —  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary Euclidean  plane  leave  the  line  at  »  un- 
changed. The  second  class  correspond  to  col- 
lineations in  the  ordinary  theory  that  convert 
figures   into   inversely  congruent   figures. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  proposition:  The 
group  of  displacements  leave  fixed  not  only  the 
absolute  C  but  also  all  the  conies  (circles  in 
this  theory)  tangent  to  C  at  the  two  fixed 
pcnnls.  Tne  M'uation  of  these  circles  is  xi  x, 
—  *  jT.*— 0.  Through  any  point  x"*  there 
passes  in  general  one  and  but  one  of  these  cir- 
cles, vii.p  that  whose  equation  is  x'mXrXt  — 
jt'i  r'l  jri'""0.  A  displacement  of  the  plane  causet 
each  point  to  move  on  that  circle  on  which  it 
chances  to  lie.  Accordingly  each  displacement 
I<  !|  rotation  of  the  plane  about  a  fixed  point, 
other    points    describing    concentric    circles 


the  c- — -.     

of  motion  have  4-poInt  contact  with  C  at  their 
common  centre.  In  the  ordinary,  or  parabolic, 
geometry  the  centre  ■would  be  on  the  line  at 
«  and  the  circles  would  have  their  centre  at 
00 ,  i.e.,  they  would  be  a  system  of  parallel 
lines.  Motion  alon^  these  is  translation.  Hence 
translation  'in  ordinary  (parabolic)  geometry 
corresponds  to  those  displacements  (in  the  gen- 
eralized doctrine)  where  the  centre  of  rotation 
is  on  the  absolute  conic  C. 

Hstance 
placements. 

and  let  their  range  cut  l.  in  ut  anu  «  >.  mc  aii- 
harmonic  ratio  of  these  paints  is  unchanged  by 
collineation.  Now  a  displacement  converts  Mi 
and  It'  into  points  vi  ana  v'i  of  C,  and  xi  and 
x'i  pass  into  yi  and  y'i  colUnear  with^  vi  and 
v'i.  Hence  distance  between  x  and  x'i  "=  dis- 
tance between  vi  and  y'i.  Similar  argument 
shows  that  angles  are  unchanged  by  displace- 
ments. Neither  are  distances  and  angles 
changed  in  size  by  the  non-group  class  of 
collineations  not  changing  C. 

Generalized  Meaanrement  for  Sheaf  ot 
Lines  or  Planw.— The  line  geometry  of  ^e 
sheaf  is  analogous  to  the  point  geometry  of  the 


plane,  and  the  plane  geometry  of  the  ^leaf  is 
quite  parallel  to  the  line  geometiv  of  the  plane. 
The  four  theories  may  be  studied  simultaneous- 
ly by  means  of  the  same  algebraic  machinery. 
In  order  to  transfer  the  generalized  metric  of 
the  plane  to  the  sheaf,  we  take  for  absolute  in 
the  latter  a  cone  of  second  order  (class)  hav- 
ing the  carrier  point  P  of  the  sheaf  for  ver- 
tex. The  angle  of  two  lines  L  and  L'  of  the 
sheaf  will  be  an  arbitrary  constant  c  times  the 
logarithm  of  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  these 
lines  and  the  pair  of  lines  common  to  the  ab- 
solute and  the  plane  (pencil)  of  L  and  V. 
Reciprocally,  the  angle  of  two  planes  t  and  n' 
is  an  arbitrary  constant  c  times  the  logarithm 
of  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  these  planes  and 
the  two  planes  tangent  to  the  absolute  cone 
and  containing  the  common  line  of  '"  and  ''. 
Developments  in  case  of  the  sheaf  quite  sim- 
ilar to  those  found  for  the  plane  are  obviously 
obtainable  in  similar  manner  and  need  not  t>e 
further  pursued. 

The  Elliptic  and  Hjrperbolic  Theories  of 
the  Plane. —  Returning  to  the  plane,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  two  theones  will  arise  according 
as  the  absolute  C  b  real  or  is  imaginary.  If  C 
be  imaginary,  the  two  absolute  points  of  every 
real  range  (Une)  will  be  conjugate  imaginaries. 
These  being  the  infinite  points  of  the  ran^ 
this  will  have  no  infinite  real  points.  The  line 
will  be  finite  in  length,  the  length  depending  on 
the  value  assigned  to  c.  No  pencil  will  have 
real  tangents  to  C.  No  two  real  lines  will 
intersect  on  C,  i.e.,  at  00  ,  hence  no  two  real 
lines  can  be  parallel.  The  resulting  theory  is 
the  so-called  Elliptic  geometry  ot  the  plane. 
If  our  plane  really  is  elliptic  instead  of  being, 
as  we  commonly  assume,  Euclidian  (or  para- 
bolic) then  the  infinite  'region  of  it  is  an 
imaginary  conic  section. 

.  If  C  be  supposed  to  be  real,  the  resulting 
theory  accords  with  that  of  Lobachevski  and 
Bolyai.  It  is  that  called  Hyperbolic  by  Klein. 
The  real  points  now  fall  into  two  classes;  the 
class  £  of  points  such  that  from  each  two  real 
tangents  can  be  drawn  to  the  absolute;  and  the 
class  /  such  that  no  real  tangents  proceed  from 
its  points  to  the  absolute.  These  classes  may 
be  respectively  described  as  exterior  and  in- 
terior Similarly  real  lines  compose  two 
classes:  those  that  cut  C  in  two  real  points, 
and  those  that  cut  it  in  imaginary  points. 
Suppose,  as  we  must  make  a  choice,  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  class  /  and  to  the  lines  that 
go  throu^  the  points  of  /.  No  pencil  has  real 
nnes  at  a,  i.e.,  no  real  tangents  to  the  abso- 
lute. The  absolute  lines  of  any  pencil  are 
ima^nary  (like  the  isotropic  lines  of  ordinaiy 
projective  geometry).  Hence,  as  before  indi- 
cated, we  take  e'=ic',,  pure  ima^nary.  The 
sum  of  the  angles  of  any  pencil  is,  therefore, 
2e'in'.  On  the  other  hand,  every  real  straight 
line  has  two  points  at  «,  namely,  the  points 
where  it  cuts  the  absolute.  Accordingly  we 
regard  c  as  a  real  quantity.  Owing  to  our 
choice  of  c  and  e'  the  angle  of  any  two  lines 
intersecting  within  the  absolute  is  real,  and 
real  also  is  the  distance  between  any  two  points 
of  /.  But  two  lines  having  points  in  I  but 
not  intersecting  within  the  absolute  make  an 
imaginary  an^  with  each  other  ^  and  the  dis- 
tance between  two  points,  one  m  /  and  die 
other  in  E,  is  imaginaiy.    The  distance  from 
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aoT  point  to  the  absolute  is  infinite.  The  angle 
of  two  lines  intersecting  on  Ibe  absolute  is 
tero.     Such  lines  are  parallel. 

Suppose  we  are  situated  at  some  point  P  of 
/,  Suppose  further  that  we  are  capable  of  only 
luch  motions  as  are  furnished  by  displace- 
ments, transformations,  that  is,  that  leave  the 
absolute  unchanged.  Just  as  in  ordinary  ge- 
ometry, so  here,  since  the  total  angle  about  P 
h  finite,  a  finite  tiroe  would  suffice  to  make  a 
complete  rotation  about  P  by  turning  at  any 
finite  rate,  however  small.  Again,  just  as  in 
ordinary  geometry,  so  here  we  could  travel  on 
any  straight  line  in  either  direction  (sense) 
at  any  finite  veloci^  however  great,  without, 
in  any  finite  lime,  however  great,  reaching, 
much  less  passing,  the  absolute  conic  C.  The 
dwellers  within  C  could  not  escape  from  the 
region  /  by  any  combination  of  displacements. 
For  those  inha&tants  their  plane,  the  region  /, 
is  strictly  limited  by  the  absolute.  By  no  ex- 
perience possible  to  them  could  they  usure 
themselves  that  C  existed,  or,  C  being  granted, 
that  there  is  a  region  on  beyond,  outside  of  C. 
If  we  set  c\=°'i,  then  the  geometry  within  / 
becomes  a  detiuled  picture  of  the  Lobachev. 
sidan,  or  hyperbolic,  geometry  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  plane.  For  example,  one  of  the  L. 
propositiona  is  that  through  any  point  of  the 

6tane  two  lines  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  given 
ne.  This  proposition  is  matched  or  pictured 
by  the  fact  that  through  any  point  of  /  two 
and  but  two  lines  can  be  drawn  meeting  any 
linfi  within  C  where  die  line  cuts  C.  These  two 
linei  are  parallel  to  the  third  line,  meetiii^  it 
at  its  infinite  points.  Another  L.  proposition 
is  that  as  a  point  recedes  from  a  line,  the  angle 
of  the  two  parallels  through  the  point  to  the 
Kne  increases  and  approaches  the  value  "■  as 
the  distance  becomes  infinite.  The  like  holds 
within  C,  for  when  the  point  common  to  the 
parallels  is  a  point  of  C,  the  parallels  to  the 
given  line  become  parallel  to  each  other,  one 
of  their  angles  being  zero  and  the  other  "". 
Again,  the  sum  of  the  angle  of  a  triangle 
within  C  is  less  than  '  and  decreases  as  the 
triangle  increases,  becoming  icro  when  the 
vertices  are  infinitely  apart,  i.e.,  are  on  C:  a 
fact  agreeing  with  the  L.  geometry.  Once 
more,  in  the  L.  geometry,  two  Unes  perpendicu- 
lar to  a  third  do  not  intersect.  Now  two  line* 
widiin  C,  to  be  perpendicular  to  a  third  line 
within  C,  must  belong  to  the  pencil  vertexed  at 
the  pole  of  the  third  line.  But  this  pole  is 
outside  of  C.  Hence  the  perpendicular,  as  re- 
garded by  geometers  witMn  C,  do  not  inter- 
'  sect,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  E  doei 
not  exist  for  such  geometers.  They  might  in- 
deed posit  stich  a  re^on  but  then  it  would 
have  only  ideai  as  distinguished  from  intuition- 
al or  experiential  existence.  Stilt  a^n,  in  the 
L.  geometry  we  have  the  proposition  that  a 
dttle  of  iminite  radius  is  not  a  straif^t  line. 
Now,  in  theory  of  the  region  /,  any  circle  of 
infinite  radius  and  infinite  centre  is,  as  before 
shown,  the  absolute  itself  and  so  not  a  straight 
line.  If  the  radius  be  kept  oo  and  the  centre 
be  taken  on  C,  then  the  circle  is  a^in  not  a 
straight  line  but  a  conic  havinr  4-point  contact 
with  C.  Is  it,  then,  impossible  to  conceive  a 
straight  line  of  the  region  f  as  a  circle?  It  is, 
nnless  the  line  be  regarded  as  a  eircle  having 
its  centre  in  £,  at  the  ideal  pole  of  the  given 


line.    In  such  case  the  radius  would  be  imagi- 

Spedal  Metric  in  the  Plane—  To  obtain 
this  we  take  for  absolute  C  a  degenerate  conic 
which  re^rded  as  a  locus  is  a  pair  of  coinci- 
dent straight  lines  and  which  regarded  as  an 
envelope  is  a  pair  of  points  (pencils)  of  the 
line.  It  is  easy  to  see  now  a  proper  conic  can 
degenerate  into  a  conic  of  the  sort  described. 
Thus  let  6':^' -»-o'y»==o'*'  be  an  ellipse. 
Call  its  vertices.^  (a,  o)  and^' (— g,  o).  For 

all  values  of  m  the  line  jp^nt*  ±  VfB«o'-t-6* 
is  tangent  to  the  ellipse.  Now  let  b  ap- 
proach zero.  The  ellipse  degenerates  (as  a 
locus)  into  the  double  line  j^O,  and  (as  an 
envelope)  into  the  points  A  and  A'  enveloped 
by  y  =  m  (x^a)  as  m  ranges  through  the 
ensemble  of  real  numbers.  Such  a  degraded 
conic  being  taken  for  absolute  C,  every  pencil 
of  the  plane  will  contain  two  distinct  absolute 
lines,  or  lines  at<e,viz.,  those  that  pass  through 
A  and  A'.  These  absolute  lines  will  be  real  or 
imaginary  according  as  A  and  A'  are  real  or 
imaginary.  Accordingly  the  special  metric  so 
far  as  angles  are  concerned  is  analogous  to 
the  general  metric.  Not  so,  however,  in  case 
of  distances.  For  the  absolute  points  of  any 
range  are  coincident,  namely,  the  two  points 
common  to  the  range  and  the  double  line  AA'. 
To  render  the  distance  between  two  points 
non-zero,  it  is  necessary  lo  take  c  infinite,  and 
then,  in  agreement  with  ordinary  (parabolic) 
geometry,  the  distance  becomes  an  algebraic 
instead  of  a  transcendental  function  of  the 
co-ordinates.  The  distance  between  two  points 
of  a  range  containing  A  or  A'  is  zero,  for  such 
a  range  Is  tangent  to  the  absolute.  Similarly 
the  angle  of  any  two  lines  intersecting  on  AA' 
is  zero:  such  fines  are  parallel.  Every  conic 
through  A  and  A'  is  to  be  called  a  circle,  and 
two  circles  tangent  to  each  other  at  A  and  A' 
are  to  be  regarded  as  concentric  circles.  In 
every  system  of  concentric  circles  there  is  one 
of  infinite  radius,  namely,  the  double  line  AA', 
which  is,  accordingly,  the  locus  of  points  atco. 
Here,  as  in  ordinary  geometry,  the  principle  of 
duality  fails.  For  example,  the  envelope  of  a 
line  making  a  constant  angle  with  a  given  line 
is  not  a  proper  conic  but  a  point. 

The  special  (parabofic)  geometry  here  indi- 
cated may  be  derived  from  ordinary  projective 
geometry,  when  the  double  line  AA  becomes 
the  locus  (counted  twice)  of  the  Desarguesian 
points  of  the  plane  and  the  points  A  and  A'  be- 
come the  circular  points  at  <*> . 

Generalized  Metric  in  Space. — The  absolute 
will  naturally  be  a  surface  5  of  second  order 
(and  class).  The  distance  between  two  points 
is  an  arbitrary  constant  c  times  the  logarithm 
of  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  given  pair  of 
points  and  the  pair  of  (absolute)  points  cut 
from  S  by  the  line  joining  the  given  points. 
Reciprocally,  the  angle  of  two  planes  is  an 
arbitrarily  chosen  constant  c'  times  the  anhar- 
monic ratio  of  the  two  planes  to  the  pair  of 
(absolute)  planes,  i.e.,  the  two  planes  contain- 
ing the  line  common  lo  the  given  planes  and 
tangent  to  S. 

There  are  w*  collineations  of  space  that  con- 
vert S  into  itself.  These  fall  into  two  classes 
according  as  they  do  not  or  do  exchange  the 
two  systems  of  generatices  of  S.  The  colline- 
ations of  the  first  class  — called  displacemenis 
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—  constitute  a  closed  system,  gr  group.  The 
second  class  is  not  a  group. 

The  locus  of  a  point  at  a  given  distance  from 
a  fixed  point  is  a  second  order  surface  — gener- 
alized sphere  —  tangent  to  S  along  the  conic 
cut  from  S  by  the  polar  plane  of  the  given 
point,  the  sphere  centre.  S  itself  is  a  sphere, 
viz.,  the  locus  of  all  points  at  «> ,  of  all  paints, 
that  is,  that,  in  the  metric  system  in  hand,  are 
inSnitely  distant  from  any  point  not  on  S. 

If  S  is  imaginary,  all  hues  are  of  finite 
length.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  an  axial  pen- 
cil of  planes  is  finite.  This  general  theory 
passes    into    the    Elliptic    geometry   if    we    set 

■  i/  2,  the  sum  of  tne  angles  of  an  axial  pen- 


of  ihe  interior  of  S  includes  the  Hypcrbolii 
geometry  as  a  special  case,  name^,  when 
f  =  i/2. 

The  special  metric  that  arises  on  taking  S' 
to  be  a  degenerate  surface  passes  over  into 
ordinary  Euclidean  geometry  when  the  degen- 
erate S  is  (as  locus)  the  locus  (counted  twice) 
of  the  Desarguesian  points  of  space  and  (as 
envelope)  is  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity. 
See     Geomi 
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ANALYZER,  the  portion  of  a  polariscopc 
fq.v.)  employed  in  the  examination  of  polar- 
ized light.  Nicol  prisms,  tourmaline  plates, 
double- refracting  crystals  and  movable  mir- 
rors are  each  used  for  this  purjKise. 

ANAM,  or  ANNAM,  an  Asiatic  country  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
along  the  China  Sea,  about  850  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  varyinK  from  over  400  miles  in  the 
north  to  100  in  the  middle.  It  is  composed  of 
Tonquin  or  Tongking  in  the  north  and  Cochin- 
China  and  Chiampa  in  the  south.  The  area  is 
52.I0O  square  miles,  and  the  population  (1913) 
4,702,446. 

Its  coast  is  much  indented,  affording  many 
fine  harbors,  and  a  mountain  range  extends  its 
entire  length.  The  Mehong,  the  principal  river, 
is  the  boundary  bcTween  Anam  and  Siam  and  is 
navigated  by  steamboats.  The  capital  and 
largest  city  is  Hu6.  Rice,  cinnamon,  sugar- 
cane, coSct,  tea,  tobacco,  the  areca  nut,  mul- 
berry, betel,  manioc,  bamboo,  caoutchouc,  car- 
damons,  dye,  medicinal  plants  and  cotton  are 
the  chief  productions,  though  silk  is  manufac- 
tured to  some  extent  and  fine  woods  are  .ex- 
ported. Iron,  copper,  zinc  and  gold  are  found. 
The  muies  are  worked  by  natives.  Coal  mines 
are  situated  at  Non^on.  Cattle-rearing  is  be- 
coming important;  in  1916  there  were  215,000 
head  of  cattle  in  the  country.  The  chief  imports 
arc  cotton-yam,  cottons,  tea,  petroleum,  paper 
goods  and  tobacco;  chief  exports  are  su«r, 
rice,  cotton  and  silk  tissues  and  paper.  The 
government  is  a  monarchy,  the  king  being  nom- 
inally assisted  by_  a  council  of  six,  but  French 
influence  predominates.  The  King  Than  Thai, 
who  succeeded  to  ihe  throne  in  lw9,  abdicated 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  die  French 
government,  in  favor  of  his  second  son,  Ehiy- 
Tan,  b,  1900,  who  is  under  the  control  of  a 
Council  of  Regency.  The  ports  of  Tourane, 
Qui-Nhon  and  Xuan-Day  are  open  to  European 
commerce  and  the  customs  revenue  conceded  to 
FraiKe.  French  troops  occupy  part  of  the  cita- 
del of  Hu*.  the  capital  (Pop.  60,611).  Bm- 
Dinh,  the  largest  town,  has  74^400  inhabitants. 
Anamite  functionaries,  under  the  control  of  the 
French  government,  administer  all  the  internal  - 
afiairs  of  Anam, 

The  inhabitants  are  from  two  races,  the 
Mountain  Mois  and  the  Anamese  proper,  and 
generally  under  the  middle  size  and  less  robust 
than  Ihe  surrounding  peoples.  Their  language 
is  monosyllabic  and  is  connected  with  tfae 
Chinese,  The  religion  of  the  majority  is  Bud- 
dhism, but  the  educated  classes  hold  the  doc- 
trines of  Confucius;  besides  which  there  arc 
420,000  Roman  Catholics.  Anam  was  conquered 
by  the  Chinese  in  214  b.C,,  but  in  1428  a.d.  com- 
pletely ivon  its  independence.  The  French  began 
to  interfere  actively  in  its  affairs  in  1847  on 
the  plea  of  protecting  the  native  Christians,  By 
the  treaties  of  1862  and  1867  they  obtauied  the 
southern  and  most  productive  D«Tt  of  Codittt- 
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China,  subi^uenthr  kiui«ii  as  French  Qtchiii- 
Chiaa:  and  in  1374  they  obtained  lerge  power) 
over  Tonquiti.  By  ihe  treatv  of  1884,  ratUied 
U  Hue,   1886,  Anam  was  aeclared  a  French 

rrotectorate.  Consult  Barral,  'La  Colonisation 
ran;aise  au  Tonkin  et  en  Annam'  (Paris 
1899^  ;  Dumontier,  'Les  symboles  chet  les  An- 
nanutes'  (ib.  1890) ;  Foumcseau,  'Le  Siam 
aiicien'  (ib.  1895)  ;  Hannah,  <Bricf  History  oi 
Eastern  Asia'  (New  York  1900)  ;  Janiines,  <Au 
pays  annamite'  (Paris  1898) ;  Leraye.  <L'Em- 

S're  d'Annam  et  le  pcuple  annamite'  (1899); 
orman,  ^Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far 
East'  (London  1895);  Patti,  P.,  'Hinterland 
Moi>  (Paris  1906). 

ANAMORPHISM.    See  Ubtahospbjsm. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  a  term  applied  to  a 
drawing  so  executed  as  to  present  a  distorted 
image  of  the  object  represented,  but  whidi,  it 
viewed  from  a  certain  point,  or  reflected  by 
3  curved  mirror  or  through  a  polyhedron, 
shows  the  object  in  true  proportion. 

ANANIAS,  a  member  of  the  Church  at 

Jerusalem,  struck  dead  with  his  wife  Sapphira 
ccause  of  an  attempt  to  misrepresent  th^ 
amount  of  their  gifts  to  the  Apostle  Peter. 
The  name  was  also  borne  by  a  Damascus  dis- 
ciple named  in  connection  with  Saul's  adven- 
ture there  and  by  a.  high-priest  in  Jerusalem 
belonging  to  the  Sanhedrim. 

ANANTAPUR,  India,  a  town  and  district 
in  the  Madras  presidency.  The  town  has  a 
station  on  the  Madras  Railway,  62  miles  south-, 
east  from  Bellary.  Pop.  about  8.000.  The  dis- 
trict was  constituted  in  18S2  out  of  the  un- 
wieldy  district  of  Bellary,  It  has  an  area  ot 
5,557  square  miles  and  in  its  northern  and 
central  portions  is  a  high  plateau  generally  un- 
dulating, with  large  granite  rocks  or  low  hiU 
ranges  rising  here  and  there  above  its  surface. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  the 
surface  is  more  hiily,  the  plateau  there  rising 
to  2,600  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  a  remark- 
able fortress  rock  at  Gooty,  2,171  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  a  similar  but  larger  rock  at  Penu- 
konda,  with  an  elevation  cijual  to  that  of  Ban- 
galore, about  3,100  feet,  Gooty  fortress  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Mahraltas,  but  was  taken 
from  them  by  Hyder  Ali.  In  1789  it  was  ceded 
by  Tippoo  to  the  nizam,  and  in  1800  the  nizam 
ceded  the  district  to  the  British  in  payment  for 
a  subsidiary  British  force.  The  ijrmcipal  crops 
are  millet  rice,  other  food  grains,  pulse,  oil 
seeds  and  cotton.  There  are  several  steam 
factories  for  pressing  cotton.  Pop,  about 
790,000, 

ANAPA,  4-na'p9,  a  seaport  town  of  Russia, 
situated  on  ihe  Black  Sea,  It  has  been  vari- 
ously the  possession  of  Turks  and  Russians, 
but  has  belonged  to  Russia  from  IS29.  Pop. 
about  7,000. 

ANAP,ffiST,  in  prosody,  a  foot  coasisting 
of  two  short  svllables  and  one  kuig  one-.  la 
the  comedies  oi  Aristophanes  it  was  the  dom-' 
inant  measure,  and  Greek  choruses  empltwed 
it  in  their  exits  and  entrances.  From  this  Tat- 
ter circumstance  it  was  frequently  styled  the 
marching  rhythm, 

ANAPHRODISIACS,  5n-if'ro-dTiT-«ks, 
are  remedies  that  are  supposed  to  diminish 
sexual  power  or  desire.  They  may  act  directly 
on  the  vegetative  genital  synapses  in  the  spinal 


coid,  itulirectly  through  the  circulation  on  the 
brain,  or  peripherally  on  the  sense  organa. 
Inasmuch  as  local  irritation  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  Stimulation  of  the  geuiial  sense,  attention  to 
cleanliness  is  imperative  and  the  removal  of  aii 
sources  of  irritation  indicated.  Local  ana^sic 
appUcations,  such  as  weak  solutions  of  carbolic 
acid—  1  lo  Z  per  cent  — or  oxide  of  zinc  oint- 
ment with  carbohc  acid,  are  useful.  Of  the 
genera]  anaphrodisiacs  the  bromides  are  the 
best     Bromide  of   sodium  _or  potassium   are 


genital  excitement 

ANAPHYLAXIS,  an  exaggerated  suscepti- 
bility on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  to  cer- 
tain chemical  substances,  chietly  proteids, 
which  may  either  be  taken  into  the  stomadi, 
Mich  as  mussels,  crab  meat,  sirawberrica,  etc., 
breathed,  such  as  various  hay  fever  and  asth- 
matic reactions  to  various  plant  pollens,  or 
which  may  be  injected  iiUo  the  body,  such  as 
horse  serum.  Richet,  a  French  iihysiologist, 
first  studied  it  extensively  in  connection  with 
mussel  poisoning  althou^  the  studies  of  jen- 
ner  on  smallpox  and  cowpox  were  really 
Studies  of  this  riienomena,  as  well  as  those  of 
Uagendie  in  1&9,  Behring  in  1901,  but  Richet 
hrst  save  the  name.  When  such  substances,  to 
which  the  individual  is  susceptible,  are  brou^t 
into  contact  with  the  bgdy,  ther  produce  thdr 
sudden  reaction :  in  some  instances  with  a 
skin  urticaria  (hives),  skin  rashes,  eruptions; 
at  other  times  swelling  of  the  joiots,  or  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  such  as  in  some  ha^  feverb 
some  asthmas ;  agam  with  nausea,  vomiting  anq 
profuse  diarrhceas  (often  incorrectly  caUed 
ptomaine  poisoning). 

The  causes  for  these  anaphylactic  reactions 
are  extremely  complicated  and  not  yet  thor- 
oughly  elucidated.  They  are  not  pure  chemical 
phenomena,  but  are  mediated  by  the  vegetative 
nervous  system,  and  are  more  striking  in  a 
certain  groUp  of  individuals  who  are  termed 
vagotonic  (q.v.).  Consult  Hackett,  'Reference 
Handbook  of  Medical  Sciences'   (Vol  I,  1913). 

ANAFT'OMOR'PHUS,  a  fossil  lemtir 
from  the  Eocene  of  Wyomii^,  allied  to  the 
nodem  tarsier.  Some  authorities  have  consid- 
ered this  animal  as  related  to  the  ancestral  line 
of  man. 

ANARCHISM,  a  theory  of  social  or^tA- 
jation^  numbering,  it  is  said,  about  1,000,000 
adherents.  Its  doctrines  represent  the  extreme 
of  individuabnn.  It  looks  upon  all  taw  and 
government  as  invasive,  the  twin  sources 
whence  flow  nearly  all  the  evils  existent  in  so- 
ciety. It  therefore  advocates  the  abohtion  of 
all  government  as  we  to-day  understand  the 
tenn,  save  that  originating  in  voluntary  co-op- 
eration. Anarchists  do  not  conceive  of  a  so^ 
eiety  witboot  order,  but  of  an  order  arising 
oot  of  the  law  of  association,  preferabv 
through  self-governing  groups,  for  it  may  be 
said  that,  with  here  and  there  an  exception, 
anarchists  regard  mankind  as  gregarious.  'Our 
object  is  to  hve  without  govemmemt  and  with- 
out law,"  said  Elisee  Rechis,  the  eminent  geog- 
rapher, and  in  his  day  the  leading  anarchist  of 
France.  Anardiists  do  not  ignore  the  enor- 
mous economies  resulting  from  the  law  of  as- 
sociation, but  insist  that  the  law  will  be  better 
served  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  in  the  absence 
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of  all  compulsion.  They  believe  that  everything 
now  done  by  the  state  can  be  better  done  by 
voluntary  or  associative  cfTort,  and  that  no  re- 
straint upon  conduct  is  necessary,  because  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  in  a  state  of 
freedom  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
The  repression  of  crime,  where  crime  mi^t 
arise,  could  safely  be  left  to  spontaneously  cre- 
ated or^nizations,  such  as  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittees in  early  California,  where  no  State  gov- 
ernment existed.  In  the  view  of  Prince  Kro- 
potldn,  the  leading  Russian  anarchist,  no  cause 
for  litigation  would  arise  after  we  had  abol- 
ished 'the  present  system  of  class  privilege 
and  unjust  oistributioa  of  the  wealth  produced 
1^  labor,  that  creates  and  fosters  crime." 

To  quote  further  from  Kropotkin :  "Wo 
are  nurtured  from  our  birth  to  believe  that  we 
ntutt  have  government.  Yet  the  history  of  man 
proves  the  contrary.  When  small  bodies  or 
parts  of  humanity  broke  down  the  powers  of 
dieir  rulers  and  resumed  some  part  of  their 
foreordained  freedom,  these  were  always  ep- 
ochs of  the  greatest  progress,  economically  and 
intellectually.  In  the  direct  ratio  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  he  advances.* 

Early  attempts  U  mutualism  were  diose  of 
W.  Thompson  in  England  and  J.  Warren  in 
the  United  States.  lu  1627,  Warren  opened  a 
'Time  siore'  in  Oncinnati,  iriiere  labor  was 
exchansed  hour  for  hour  in  different  Idndi 
of  goods. 

It  is  not  easy  to  sum  up  in  a  few  paragraphs 
the  leading  doctrines  of  any  economic  sect  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  absolute  accuracy  of 
statement  It  should  therefore  be  said  that 
anarchists,  while  agreeing  that  the  doctrine  of 
lauses  faire  should  be  extended  to  all  depart- 
ments of  human  activity,  are  by  no  means  in 
agreement  on  all  points.  There  are  evolution- 
ary and  revolutionary  anarchists,  and  com- 
munist- and  individualist-anardiists.  The 
point  on  which  alt  are  agreed  is  in  their  opposi' 
tion  to  compulsory  forms  of  government,  and 
in  regarding  the  necessary  despotism  of  major- 
ities in  a  democracy  as  only  a  little  less  hateful 
than  the  despotism  of  a  monarchy.  'Govern- 
ments are  the  scourage  of  God,"  lays  Proudhon, 
with  whom  the  philosophy  of  modem  anarchisn 
may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon  was  bom  In  Be- 
stncon,  France,  in  1809,  and  died  in  1865, 
Genns  of  the  doctrine  of  which  he  is  the 
founder  may  be  traced  to  much  earlier,  even 
ancient  periods.  Among  his  modem  precursors 
is  WiUiam  Godwin  {b.  in  Wisbech,  England, 
17S6;  d  in  London,  1834),  who  is  better  known 
as  the  author  of  the  novel^  'Caleb  Williams,' 
but  who  in  his  'Inquiry  Concerning  Political 
Justice,*  which  appeared  in  1793,  advocated  the 
abolition  of  every  form  of  government,  and 
formulated  the  theory  of  anarchistic  com- 
munism. But  modem  anarchism  as  a  force  in 
sociologic  thought  began  with  the  publication 
of  Proudhon's  famous  essay,  'What  is  Prop- 
erty' (1840).  In  it  he  rejects  all  law  and  au- 
thority, but  in  a  work  which  appeared  in  1852 
entitled,  'The  Federative  Prinaple,'  he  seems 
(o  have  modified  in  a  measure  his  former  the- 
ory of  government  and  favors  the  formation  of 
self-governing  commtmities.  In  the  former 
work  occurs  the  phrase  which  is  destined  to  be 
forever  associated  with  the  name  of  Proudhon, 


but  wbicb  was  uttered  tnr  the  Girondist  Brissot 
a  half  century  earlier,  •Property  is  robbery." 

It  was  upon  the  notion  that  he  had  fur- 
nished a  demonstration  of  this  thesis  that 
Proudhon  especially  prided  himself.  But  this 
phrase  as  used  by  the  father  of  anarchism  must 
be  held  to  apply  rather  to  modern  methods  of 
acquisition  Inan  to  property  itself,  for  Proud- 
hon was  an  individualist,  not  a  communist-an- 
archist, and  strove,  however  unsuccessful  he 
was  in  maldng  himself  understood,  rather  to 
refine  than  to  destroy  the  idea  of  property.  In 
all  his  reasoning  on  this  point  there  is  much 
dialectic  subtleW,  of  which,  with  perverted  in- 

Eenuily,  Proudhon  was  overfond ;  but  it  may 
e  saia  that  what  he  really  sought  was  the  over- 
throw of  all  prevailing  theories  of  property 
with  a  view  to  rendering  it  unassailable  from 
the  standpoint  of  exact  equality  and  social  Jus- 
tice. His  chief  American  follower  was  Ben- 
jamin R.  Tucker,  who  started  a  journal  Lib- 
erty, in  1881,  and  combined  Spencerianism  with 
the  views  of  his  master.  In  Germany  Proud- 
hon found  adherents  in  Hess  and  Griin,  who 
^wed  a  strong  Hegelian  influence.  The  doc- 
trines of  anarcnism  in  the  hands  of  &Iichael 
Bakunin  underwent  a  change  from  the  advo- 
cacy of  a  purely  peaceful  revolution  to  one  of 
force.  Bakunin  was  bom  in  1814,  died  1876. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Paris  Revolution  of 
1848,  was  surrendered  to  Rus^a  and  sent  to 
Siberia,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  His 
principal  worlc  in  addition  to  innumerable  pam- 
phlets and  addresses,  is   'Dieu  et  I'fitat* 

•The  propaganda  by  action,*  as  it  is  termed, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  to  inspire  such  dread 
and  horror  as  to  compel  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures of  social  amelioration,  or  perhaps  the 
overthrow  of  the  state  itself,  has  borae  abun- 
dant fruit  in  the  attempted  assassination  of  Em- 
peror William  in  1S78,  in  the  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  the  German  princes  in  1883,  in  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Camot,  of  France,  in 
1894,  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  of  Austria,  in 
1898,  of  King  Humbert,  of  Italy,  in  1900,  and 
of  President  McKinley,  by  Czolgosz,  in  the 
autumn  of  1901.  Other  anarchist  crimes  were 
the  throwing  of  a  bomb  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  1893,  by  Vaillant,  the  bomb  ex- 

Slosion  in  Paris,  caused  by  Emite  Henry,  in 
B94,  the  attempt  by  Lipsich  on  the  (then) 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Brussels  in  1900,  Oie  at- 
tempt on  the  lives  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain  on  their  wedding  day  in  1906^  and  the 
murder  of  King  George  of  Greece  on  18  March 
1913.  See  also  Sabotage;  Syndicausu  ; 
Ferreb,  Francisco. 

The  Haymarket  tragedy  of  1886,  in  Chicago, 

Ehy  which  a  number  lost  their  lives  in  an  ex- 
losion  from  a  bomb  thrown  by  some  unknown 
and,  and  which  resulted  in  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  seven  professed  teachers  of  anar- 
chism in  that  city,  four  to  the  gallows,  two  to 
H£e  imprisonment  and  one  to  a  term  of  IS 
years,  aroused  the  attention  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  It  is  now  seen,  after  the  lapse  of 
17  years,  that  these  men,  even  if  dangerous  to 
the  community,  were  convicted  more  largely  by 
the  existing  state  of  public  terror  than  by  any 
actual  evidence  connecting  them  with  the 
throwing  of  the  bomb.  The  fact  that  the  par- 
don of  the  three  who  escaped  the  sallows  was 
petitioned  for,  after  the  terror  of  tibe  tiroe-bad 
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died  away,  by  sonK  of  the  most  prominent  dti- 
lens  of  Cbicago,  is  proof  of  toe  change  the 
public  mind  underwent  regarding  the  accused. 
The  controversy  over  the  justice  of  their  con- 
viction is  still  unsettled.  With  diese  acts  of 
murder  and  vengeance  the  purely  economic 
doctrines  of  anarchism  have  of  course  no  rela- 
tion. 'The  propaganda  of  action'  is  repudi- 
ated hy  those  who  are  sometimes  termed  'phi- 
losophical anarchists,*  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  revolutionary  wing.  This  latter  school 
regards  force  as  fundamentally  at  war  wi^ 
their  ideals.  It  does  not  believe  that  the  social 
revolution  can  be  accomplished  by  the  methods 
of  Bakimin  and  his  school  Proudhon  never 
preached  force. 

With  the  policy  of  "propaganda  by  acHon* 
in  this  country  is  Unked  the  name  of  Johann 
Most,  a  former  member  of  the  German  Reidj- 
stag;  in  France,  that  of  Charles  Malato  (*I 
love  and  admire  Vaillant  just  as  some  English 
Republicans  love  and  admire  Cromwell,  who 
was  also  a  regicide*  —  Charles  Malato);  and 
in  Italy,  that  of  Enrico  Malatesta,  an  anarchist, 
like  Kro^tkin,  of  noble  family.  ("It  seems  to 
me  that  in  the  natural  order  of  evolution  vio- 
lence has  as  much  a  place  as  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano.  All  great  progress  has  been  paid  for 
by  streams  of  blood.  1  cannot  see  how  the 
present  conditions  based  \iaaa  force  caa  be 
changed  in  any  other  way  than  by  force,  and 
so  long  as  tfaey  use  force  against  us  we  must 
in  self-defense  employ  violent  methods.* — En- 
rico  Malatesta). 

As  Proudhon  was  the  father  of  Anarchistic 
individualism,  Kropotldn  is  as  indisputably  the 
father  of  anarchistic  communism.  Thcaretic 
anarchism  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
vent of  its  French  founder  was  rigidly  indi- 
vidualistic. Max  Stimer,  a  fDllower  of  Proud- 
hon in  Germany,  whose  philosophy  ^s  more 
of  a  blank  negation  than  that  of  his  master, 
pushed  the  ego  to  a  point  where  it  more  re- 
sembles a  caricature  than  a  do^ma,  and 
Balninin  hated  the  idea  of  communum.  But 
in  Kropotkin  it  must  be  said  that  the  idea  of 


KroiKitkin's  life  and  his 

tic  career,  united  with  the  vast  store  of  knowl- 
e<^  he  possesses,  give  to  his  professions  of 
anarchism  a  fascination  and  a  weight.  Cotn- 
munistic  anarchism  b  essentially  at  doarinc 
of  Tolstoy,  who  combines  it  with  reUgious  mo- 

Bibliogr^h^. —  Eltzbacher,  P.,  'Anarchis- 
mtta> ;  Grave,  J,  'La  Society  au  lendenaiD  dc 
la  revolution'  <18B2):  Hanon,  'Les  hommes 
et  Ics  theories  de  ranarchie'  (1893) ;  Kropot- 
ldn, P.  A.,  "Paroles  d'un  revoltc'  (1884); 
'Conquest  of  Bread'  (1906);  'Anarchist  Mo- 
raility*;  'Anarchist  Communism,'  etc;  Mala- 
t«sta,  E.,  'A  Talk  about  Anarchist  Commumsm' 
f  1891)  ;  Nettlan,  M.,  <Bibliographie  de  I'anar- 
chie>  (Brussels  1897) ;  Reclus,  E.,  'Evolution 
and  Revolution' ;  Spooner,  t_,  'Natural  Law, 
or  the  Science  of  Justice'  (Boston  1891) ;  Tol- 
stoy, L.,  'The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  Yoa,» 
etc;  Wilson,  C.  'Anarchism'  (Fabian  Traels 
iv). 

ANASTASIA,  5n-5s-ta'shi-9,  Saint,  the 
-  name  of  three  Christian  martyrs.  (1)  A  virgin 
.«ai<i  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Saints  Feter  and 


an  information  agamst  her.  Two  allegrd  let- 
ters of  hers  in  prison  have  been  preserved.  The 
Greeks  commemorate  her  the  22d  of  December, 
the  Latins  the  25th.  (3)  A  .Greek  maiden  of 
Constantinople,  whom  tustiniau  (about  597) 
sought  as  a  mistress.  To  escape  him  she  fled 
to  Alexandria  and  lived  there  disguised  as  a 
monk  for  28  years.    She  is  commemorated  10 


opponent  of  Origen.  Anastasius  II  succeeded 
G6a»aa  I  in  4%;  d.  498.  Anastasius  HI  filled 
die  papal  chair  911-13.  Anastasius  IV  wai 
Pope  1153-54. 

ANASTASIUS  I,  an  emperor  of  the  Eait 
who  succeeded  Zeno,  a. a  491 :  b.  about  430;  d. 
51&  He  distinguished  himself  by  suppressing 
the  combats  between  men  and  wild  beasts  in 
the  arena,  abolishing  the  sale  of  ofhces  and 
building  the  fortifications  of  Constantinople. 
His  support  of  the  heretical  Eutychians  led  to 
a  dangerous  rebellion  and  his  anathematization 
by  the  Pope. 

ANASTASIUS  II,  an  emperor  of  the 
East  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  713.  At- 
tempting various  reforms,  he  was  deposed  in 
716  and  became-  a  monk  at  Thessalonica. 

ANASTASIUS,  a  romance  by  Thomas 
Ho^c  (1819).  The  author  was  known  to  have 
written  some  learned  books  on  furnishing  and 
costume ;  but  'Anastasius'  gave  him  rank  as  an 
accomplished  painter  of  scenery  and  delineator 
of  manners.  Anastasius,  the  hero,  a  young 
Greek  ruined  by  injudicious  indulgence,  is  haled 
before  a  Turkish  magistrate.  Kscharged,  he 
fights  on  the  side  of  Qie  Crescent  and  goes  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  resorts  to  all  sorts 
of  shifts  for  a  livelihood  —  jugglery,  peddling, 
nostmm-makinK;  becomes  a  Mussulman,  visits 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Sid ly  and  Italy,  and  finally  dies 
young,  a  worn-out  and  worthless  adventurer. 
The  book  has  passages  of  great  power,  often 
of  brilliancy  and  wit;  but  belonfts  to  the  fash- 
ion of  a  more  leisurely  day  and  is  now  seldom 
read. 

"ANASTATIC"  PRINTING,  a  process  by 
which  a  facsimile  of  a  page  of  type  or  an  en- 
graving, old  or  new,  is  reproduced  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  lithograph  or  page  of  letterpress.  The 
flrint  or  page  to  be  transferred  is  dipped  in  di- 
nted nitric  acid,  and,  while  retaining  a  portion 
of  the  moisture,  laid  face  downward  on  a  pol- 
ished zinc  plate  and  passed  through  a  roller* 
press.  The  rinc  is  immediately  corroded  by 
the  arid  contained  in  the  paper,  excepting  on 
those  parts  occupied  by  the  ink  of  the  type  o 


_  .  c,  thus  protecting  it  frc 
acid.  The  result  is  that  those  parts  are  left 
slightly  raised  in  relief,  and  the  plate  brine 
then  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum,  ana 
otherwise  treated  like  a  lithograph,  the  raised 
parts,  being  greasy,  rea(Uly  receive  ink  from 
the  roller  and  give  oS  a  facsimile  impression 
of  the  original. 
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ANASTOHO'SIS,  in  anatomy  the  jom- 

ing  of  the  branch!       '  '     '         ' 

sels  of  the  sacne  i 


>my  tl  , 
of  the  branches  of  a  vessel  witn  other  .  __ 
of  the  sacne  or  a  diSerenC  branch.  Anas^ 
tomoses  are  found  in  the  arteries,  veins  and 
jjTDphatics,  Anastomoses  of  nerve  and  muscle 
fibres  are  also  spoken  of. 

AN  ATA  SB,  a  mineral  more  correctly 
known  as  Octahedbite  (q.v.). 

AHATH,  a'nSth,  is  the  name  of  a  goddess 
worshipped  in  Palestine,  as  apparently  appears 
from  the  name  of  a  city  mentioned  u\  Joshua 
and  Judges  —  Beth-Anath,  meaning  the  house 
of  Anath.  Anathoth,  which  may  i>e  the  plural, 
is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  A.  H. 
Sayce  thinks  it  is  a  Chaldean  deity  worshipped 
by  the  Canaanites.  The  name  Anath  is  saia  to 
be  found  on  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  18th 
dynasty.  Anathoth  was  the  home  of  Jeremiah 
the  prophet. 

ANATHEMA,  a  word  used  in  a  form  of 
excommunication  from  the  Oinrch.  It  19  prop- 
erly a  Greek  word,  and  was  originally  applied 
to  an  object  set  apart  and  devoted  to  a  deity, 
such  as  a  gift  hung  up  in  a  temple  (being  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  anafithtini,  I  lay  up)  ; 
but  it  gradually  came  to  mean  separation  from 
God  and  men,  something  accursea;  and  latterly 
to  pronounce  an  anathema,  to  anathematize, 
became  much  the  same  as  to  curse.  Anathema 
occurs  repeatedly  in  New  Testament  Greek,  in 
the  English  version  being  generally  rendered 
"accursed,'  but  once  the  on^nat  word  is  re- 
tained (1  Cor.  xvi,  22)  along  with  maranatha, 
the  latter  serving  apparently  to  intensify  the 


i,  though  it  is  properly  a  Syriac  expression 
nih'ing  "the  Lord  will  come.*  The  Greclt 
1  Roman  Catholic  Churches  both  make 


of  the  anathema.  In  the  latter  it  can  he  pro- 
nounced only  by  a  Pope,  council  or  some  of 
the  superior  clergy.  The  subject  of  the  anath- 
ema is  thus  declared  an  outcast  from  the 
Church.  When  councils  declare  any  belief 
heretical  the  declaration  is  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing form :  ^i  quis  dixerit,  etc,  anathema 
tit,  'If  anyone  Kays  (so  and  so)  let  him  be 
anathema.'  The  anathema  was  thus  pronounced 
by  the  Vatican  Council  against  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  anatuema  was  freely  used.     See 

EXCOMMUNICATION. 

ANATHEMA,  Andreyev's  five-act  dnm% 
•Anathema,'  published  in  1909,  betrays  the  ef- 
fect made  upon  him  by  the  book  of  Job.  In 
the  prologue  as  well  as  in  the  epilogue  the 
Devil,  who  is  throughout  named  'Anathema," 
the  Accursed  One  appears  before  the  eternal 
dual  Arbitrator  wno  guards  the  entrance  "be- 
yond the  iron  Gates,"  _and  boasts  of  his  com- 
ing conquest  of  David  Leizer,  'a  sick  and 
foolish  old  Jew  whom  no  one  knows"  and  who 
seems  forgotten  even  of  (^d.  The  five  acts  of 
the  play  show  David  given  over  like  Job  to 
the  machinations  of  Anathema,  who,  finding 
him  in  the  midst  of  sordid  poverty,  brings  to 
him  as  if  from  his  brother,  dead  in  America, 
a  fortune  of  2,000,000  rubles.  At  the  de- 
sire of  his  ambitious  wife,  David  hires  a  pal- 
ace; his  beautiful  daughter  Rose  tries  to  make 
the  most  of  her  attractions;  his  son  Naum,  dy- 
ing of  consumption,  takes  dancing-lessons. 
David  is  unhapfw  and  resolves  to  give  away  all 
bis  possessions.  He  commands  Anathema,  who, 


tmder  [be  name  of  Nullius,  has  stayed  with 
him  as  bis  adviser,  to  summon  all  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  to  share  in  his  worldly  goods.  The 
great  fortune  is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet 
such  demands.  The  side  and  the  blind  come 
to  him  for  cure;  those  that  have  lost  loved 
ones  demand  a  miracle  of  him.  He  tries  to  es- 
cape; they  follow  htm  into  the  wilderness,  and, 
when  they  find  he  can  du  nothing  for  them, 
they  stone  him  to  death.  Anathema  exults  and 
again  appears  before  the  dread  guardian  of 
the  Beyond  to  boast  of  his  victorj[,  but  is  told 
that  'David  has  attained  immortality  and  lives 
forever  in  the  deathlessness  of  light  which  is 
life.*  Anathema  refuses  to  believe  such  a  tale 
and  goes  away,  still  blaspheming  the  name  of 
Truth.  There  is  nothing  of  Faust  in  David 
Leizer.  He  is  unchangM  by  his  new  riches. 
Anathema  is  a  cringing  Mephistopheles  who 
leads  his  victim  on  to  apparent  destruction  by 
seeming  to  meet  all  his  benevolent  desires.   The 

Eurely  realistic  scenes  of  the  work  are  full  of 
umor  and  pathos.  These  passages  are  prac- 
ticable on  the  stage,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  rather 
a  closet-drama  than  one  adapted  for  the  mod- 
ern stage.  It  was  translated  into  English  hy 
Herman  Bernstein  and  published  in  New  York 
in  1910, 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

ANATHOTH,  a  town  in  Palestine,  as-  . 
signed  to  the  Levites,  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  and  the  home  of  Abiathar 
the  high-priest.  It  was  about  three  miles  north- 
cast  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  small  village  of  An- 
ata  occupies  its  site. 

ANATID^,  the  family  of  birds  that  in- 
cludes the  fresh-water  ducks  (q.v.).  The  typ- 
ical genus  is  Anas,  represented  Dy  the  mallard. 

ANATOL.  Arthur  Schnitiler,  past-master 
of  the  Viennese  drama,  opened  his  career  as 
playwright  in  1893  with  'Anatol,'  a  series  of 
seven  scenes  from  the  life  of  a  sentimental 
philanderer,  Anatol  is  a  fashionable  worldling 
who  seeks  relief  from  society  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  this  or  that  pretty  child  of  the  peo- 
ple. Bach  scene  exhibits  some  phase  of  an 
affair  with  a  different  charmer.  Now  he  hesi- 
tates to  ask  his  Cora,  who  lies  hypnotised, 
whether  she  has  been  faithful,  lest  his  illusion 
be  dispelled.  Now  he  confesses  to  a  woman  of 
his  own  class  his  joy  in  his  humble  mistress  of 
the  moment,  a  girl  who  lacks  beauty,  elegance 
and  wit,  but  from  whom  emanates  the  soft 
lure  of  a  spring  evening  and  the  spirit  of  love 
itself.  Now  Anatol  grows  almost  tearful  as  he 
meditates  upon  the  romance  of  a  by-gone  hour 
and  alE  he  must  have  meant  to  little  Bianca, 
who  presently  reappears,  unable  even  to  recall 
him.  Now  he  rages  a^inst  his  Emilie,  not  be- 
cause she  has  had  another  lover,  but  because 
she  would  keep,  for  its  price  alone,  the  black 
diamond  he  had  given  her.  Now  he  tenders  a 
farev/ell  supper  to  a  ballet  dancer,  dreading  to 
break  to  her  the  news  that  he  has  found  a 
fairer  friend,  but  only  to  learn  that  Annie  has 
replaced  him  by  an  artist  of  the  chorus.  Again 
he  chafes  to  hear  his  inamorata  citing  against 
him  her  husband's  tastes  and  pref erotces ;  and 
now  on  his  marria^  morning  he  finds  himself 
embarrassed  to  dispose  of  ~  Itona.  vba  has 
frolicked  with  bim  the  mgfat  before  and  little 
dreams  that  he  is  to  leave  ner.    Thus  sentiment 
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mingles  with  cynicism,  melancholy  with  humor, 
in  scenes  which,  despite  their  sensuaJ  implica- 
tions, are  delicate  and  refined.  Technically, 
'Anatol'  is  of  interest  as  substituting  for  a 
dramatic  story  a  series  of  impressionistic  pic- 
tures linked  but  loosely  by  an  art  deriving  less 
from  the  stage  than  from  fiction.  Schnitiler's 
dialogue  is  delightful,  quick  to  respond  to  every 
shift  of  emotion,  suggestive,  restrained,  and 
evincing  the  finest  literary  tact.  For  English 
readers    and   playgoers,    the    piece    has    been 

fleasantly  paraphrased  by  Granville  Barker  as 
The  Affairs  of  AnaioP  (1911). 

Frank  W.  Chandler, 


ANATOLI,  a'ni-to'le,  Jacob,  Hebrew 
scholar:  b.  1194;  d.  12S6.  He  was  invited  to 
Naples  by  the  enli^tened  ruler,  Frederick  II, 
and  under  this  royal  patronage  and  in  associa- 
tion with  Michael  Scot,  made  Arabic  learning 
accessible  to  western  readers.  Among  his  most 
important  services  were  translations  of  works 

ANATOLIA,  the  modem  name  of  Asia 
Minor.    See  Asia  Mikok. 

ANATOMY,  literally  a  cutting  up;  but 
anatomy  usually  signifies  the  special  study  of 
the  structure  of  organic  bodies,  morphology 
(q.v.)  and  applies  to  both  animals  and  plants. 
Animal  morphology  is  the  study  of  human  or 
other  animal  forms,  the  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  forms  constituting  Compara- 
tive Anatomy^  (qv,).  The  study  of  the  minute 
or  microscopical  anatomy  is  termed  Histology 
(q.v.).  Developmental  Anatomy  is  the  study  of 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  animal,  Embryology 
<q.v.).  In  the  plant  world  there  are  also  the 
correlated  branches  of  Plant  Morphology,  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  Histology  and  Embryology. 
The  study  of  Ae  microscopical  structure  of  the 
single  cell  is  termed  Cytology;  of  collections  of 
related  celts  anS  tissues  constituting  organs, 
Organology;  thus  the  study  of  the  bony  system 
is  termed  Osteology,  of  the  structures  of  circu- 
lation Angiology,  of  nerve  structures  Neurol- 
ogy, of  the  muscles  Myol(40'<  of  the  viscera 
Splanchnology,  etc.  .  Each  in  its  turn  has  its 
special  departments  of  investigation. 

The  study  of  anatomy  may  be  approached 
from  the  purely  descrifitive  side,  E)escriptive 
Anatomy,  or  may  deal  with  the  anatomy  of  re- 
lated organs  in  related  animals,  as  Systematic 
Anatomy.  Applied  or  Practical  Anatomy,  or 
that  branch  dealing  with  its  study  as  an  aid  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  may  be 
desi^ated  as  Medical  or  Surgical  Anatomy. 
Regional  and  TopograiJiical  Anatomy  deals 
with  the  study  of  special  parts  or  the  special 
relations  to  surrounding  parts. 

History. —  The  beginnings  of  human  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  organic  bodies  are 
preserved  from  the  earliest  times  in  fragments 
only,  but  there  are  very  good  reasons  for  l>e- 
Ueving  that  much  more  was  known  many  thou- 
sands oE  years  before  the  Christian  era  than 
there  is  written  evidence  to  substantiate.  The 
history  of  anatomical  study  is  correlative  with 
the  history  of  medicine,  and  even  in  very  early 
times  inquiries  were  made  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  human  and  animal  body. 

It  is  usual  to  ascribe  to  the  Greeks  the  first 
foundations   of   anatomical   knowledge,   but   it 


seems  that  Chinese  culture,  which  was  highly 
developed  when  the  peoples  of  Europe  were  in 

a  very  primeval  conditionj  had  a  well  system- 
atized medical  lore  that  included  much  exact 
pharmacological  knowledge,  with  some  few 
anatomical  facts,  although  the  anatomy  of  the 
early  Chinese  was  largely  speculative.  Section 
of  the  human  as  well  as  lower  animal  bodies 
was  forbidden  W  at  least  two  of  the  religious 
sects  of  early  Chinese  culture,  the  Alman  and 
Buddha  worships.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  early  as  2838-2699  B.C.,  Shinnong  was  a  half- 
mythical  medicine  man  in  China,  and  it  is  said 
that  Chinese  works  on  medicine  were  written 
as  early  as  2608-2599  B.C.     (Hwang  Ai). 

In  India  the  sacred  work  of  the  AyurVeda, 
supposed  to  date  from  between  the  14th  to  the 
9th  centuries  B.C.,  at  least  100  years  before  the 
cult  of  .^sculapius  had  begun,  contains  descrip- 
tions of  the  human  body  obtained  from  dissec- 
tions, and  it  has  been  maintained  that  Charaka 
and  Susrutu,  the  earliest  of  Indian  physicians, 
should  be  considered  the  earliest  anatomists. 
Inasmuch  as  the  probable  dates  of  these  Indian 
worthies  is  much  more  recent  than  was  former- 
ly supposed  (100  A.D.),  little  can  be  made  of 
these  claims.  At  all  events  their  anatomy  was 
much  cruder  than  that  of  the  Hippocratic  ■ 
school  circa  400  »,c,  Egypt  contributed  some- 
what to  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  the 
Papyrus  Ebers,  1553?  B.C.,  is  a  monument  of  old 
Egyptian  medicine.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  some  of  the  Hippocratic  nomenclature  of 
anatomy  is  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  influence 
of  religion,  however,  was  very  strong  in  the 
shaping  of  Egyptian  medicine.  Evisceration 
was  largely  practised  and  undoubtedly  led  to 
the  collection  of  many  anatomical  facts,  the  im- 
portance of  which  has  become  lost  to  students. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  school  of  medi- 
cine situated  in  Greece,  on  the  island  of  Cos, 
laid  the  firm  foundations  of  our  knowled^te  of 
anatomy.  It  was  in  Greece  also  that  the  phy- 
sician's profession  was  amply  recognized.  This 
early  Hippocratic  age  gave  rise  to  a  profes- 
sional conscience,  and  the  "Physician's  Oath,' 
or  the  "Hippocratic  Oath,"  "is  a  monument  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  history  of  civilization* 
(Gomperz :    'Greek  Thinkers'). 

There  were  at  least  seven  physicians  with 
the  name  of  Hippocrates  who  taui^t  in  the 
early  times,  Hippocrates  II  (430.  B.C.),  how- 
ever, was  the  great  Hippocrates,  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  then  possessMi  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  accumulation  of  the  school  rather 
than  the  work  of  any  one  man,  for,  as  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  some  of  the  Hippocratic 
nomenclature  is  Efi^ptian  in  origin  (v.  Oefele). 
Inasmuch  as  the  Hippocratic  writings  are  partly 
preserved,  a  better  idea  of  the  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  times  may  be  gathered  from 
them  than  from  the  mythical,  traditional,  and 
fragmentary  remnants  left  by  other  peoples 
The  school  of  Cos  had  a  fairly  accurate  ana  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  human  skeleton,  and 
ihey  knew  the  general  shapes  and  varieties  of 
most  of  the  internal  organs.  Their  physiological 
hypotheses,  however,  were  crude  but  suggestive. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  Hipi>ocra[es  the 
school  of  Cos  seemed  to  deteriorate,  although 
Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates  H, 
Syennesis,  Diogenes  and  Praxagoras,  the  last 
named  being  noted  for  ius  anatomical  knowlr 
edge,  kept  alive  many  of  the  traditions  of  the 
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school.  With  Aristotle  (384-323  B.C.)  then 
came  a  period  of  more  exact  science  and  the 
dissection  ■  of  the  lower  animals  was  practised, 
hence  Aristotle  may  be  termed  the  father  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.  His  researches  in 
anatomy  were  wide  and  deep  and  his  work  on 
animals  contains  much  that  ts  still  taught. 

The  Alexandrian  period,  300  ac,  during 
which  the  culture  of  Rome  and  of  Greece  was 
encouraged  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
shows  as  a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  anatom- 
ical science.  With  the  foundatidn  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Museum,  the  analogue  of  a  modem 
university,  the  practice  of  human  dissection 
became  authorized.  This  period  was  a  brilliant 
one  in  the  history  of  medicine.  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus  were  among  the  early  leaders,  the 
former  makinK  some  noteworthy  contributions 
to  the  knowlec^e  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain. 
He  maintained  that  It  was  the  organ  of  thought 
and  the  origin  of  motion.  He  also  described 
the  lacteal s  and  the  lymphatics,  and  was  an 
indefatigable  searcher  tor  the  seat  of  the  soul, 
which  he  placed  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  the  place  now  known  to  be 
the  site  of  the  cranial  nerves,  thai  are  indispen- 
sable for  the  function  of  breathing.  Heroph- 
ilus also  is  credited  with  the  destruction  of 
the  old  doctrine  that  the  arteries  held  air, 
hitherto  the  veins  only  having  been  thought  to 
contain  blood. 

Erasistratus  first  described  the  valves  in  the 
veins,  made  the  general  subdivision  of  sensory 
and  motor  nerves,  and  drew  the  generalization 
of  the  relation  of  the  complexity  of  the  brain 
convolutions  and  mental  development.  He  also 
first  suggested  the  thought  of  anastomoses  be- 
tween ibe  arteries  and  .veins.  Many  others 
followed,  but  the  rise  of  the  Empirical  school 
(q.v.)  was  the  forerunner  of  the  gradual  de- 
cay of  the  Alexandrian  school  It  was  to  the 
newly  arisen  empire  of  Rome  that  the  stream 
had  turned,  and  until  the  time  of  Cato  Greek 
physicians  flourished  in  Rome.  Asclepiades 
(126-56  B.C.)  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Atomic  school  at  Rome,  and  Rufus  <97  B.C.)  of 
Ephesus.  with  A,  Cornelius  Celsus  (25  B.C.-40 
A.D.)  were  among  those  who  have  left  definite 
anatomical  landmarks.  Celsus  is  known  as  a 
brilliant  man,  a  compiler  of  the  work  of  his 
predecessors.  His  anatomical  work  was  insig- 
nificant, but  he  contributed  largely  to  thera- 
peutics. The  last  dying  ember  of  this  Alexan- 
drian transplanted  school  showed  in  Oaudius 
Galen,  a  Greek  from  Pergamos,  a  town  already 
noted  for  its  iCscntapian  temple.  Galen  was 
a  man  of  great  bnlliant?',  an  independent 
thinker,  and  it  was  to  his  literary  .efforts  that 
much  of  the  history  and  treatment  of  the  Hip- 
pocratic  school  has  been  preserved  to  us.  His 
works  on  anatomy  alone  were  at  least  IS  in 
number,  nine  of  which  are  preserved.  Galen 
systematized  much  of  the  anatomical  knowledge 
of  the  time,  and  although  much  of  his  data 
was  drawn   from  the  study  of  apes  it  was  to 

Sss  muster  in  the  service  of  human  anatomy. 
s  was  perhaps  the  first  to  make  any  experi- 
mental physiological  studies.  His  descriptions 
of  the  relations  of  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  cranial  nerves  were 
in  advance  of  his  predecessors.  Galen's  work 
Stands  out  as  the  last  systematic  work  of  the 
Greek  period,  and  following  bis  death  began 


the  dark  era  of  the  barbaric  inroads  of  th« 
northern  races  and  the  dispersal  of  the  culture 
of  the  East 

For  a  period  of  many  centuries  history  la 
comparatively  silent  on  the  subject  of  medione. 
No  great  schools  arose,  yet  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  kept  alive  in  many  places 
by  o.bscure  scholars  and  by  many  peoples,  al- 
though it  is  known  that  the  Saracens  were 
lar^ly  instrumental  in  keeping  intact  that 
which  Galen  had  handed  down,  without  adding 
much,  however,  to  bis  teachings.  A  flourishing 
intellectual  development  toot  place  in  the 
Byzantine  countries,  and  tfiany  umversities  were 
founded  by  the  Arabs,  where  the  Roman- 
Hellenic  culture  was  mmgled  with  the  Chris- 
tian-Orienta]  ideas  to  found  a  new  culture. 
Among  the  most  famous  of  the  Oriental  phy- 
sicians was  Sergios  i«n  Resaina  (536).  He 
translated  both  (}a1en  and  Hippocrates  into 
Syrian.  Oreibasios  was  also  a  commentator 
of  the  Greeks:  Avicenna  (9B0-10361  was  the 
Galen  of  the  Orientals,  This  period  of  medi- 
cal history  has  been  called  the  Aratnc  period, 
and  not  until  the  influence  of  the  cmsades 
commenced  to  make  itself  felt  did  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance  begin. 

The  history  of  medicine  (anatomy)  now 
becomes  more  and  more  multiplex :  new  schools 
begin  to  be  founded.  Salerno,  ISIaples,  Mont- 
pelier,  Venice,  Bologna,  Pra^e,  Vienna  and 
Oxford  successively  built  luuversities  and  at- 
tracted the  ablest  minds  in  medicine.  Scholars 
traveled  from  university  to  university  to  learn 
from  a  professor  here  and  a  professor  there, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  universities  rose  and 
felt  like  the  tides  of  the  sea.  In  1224  it  is  said 
that  the  University  of  Bologna  alone  had  10,000 
students.  Among  the  early  names  of  this 
period  of  transition  mav  be  mentioned  Lbfranc 
(1295)  ;  Mondtno  (1275-1327).  who  wrote  the 
first  anatomy  since  the  time  of  Galen,  and 
which  reached  25  editions — he  also  suffered 
persecutions  for  his  zeal  in  dissecting;  Linacre 
(1461-1524),  of  England,  was  one  of  the  earUest 
scholars  to  bring  the  results  of  the  new  awak- 
ening to  Oxford  and  to  Cambridge;  and  Syl- 
vius, or  Jacques  Dubois,  a  Frenchman,  was  an- 
other of  these  great  early  anatomists  of  the 
reconstruction  period.  Sylvius  first  arranged 
all  of  the  mustles  of  the  human  body  and  gave 
them  the  names  which,  for  the  most  part,  ^ey 

Andreas  VesaUus  (1514-64),  a  Belgian, 
first  studied  at  Louvain,  and  later  became  a 

Kpil  of  Sylvius  at  Paris.  At  the  age  of  22  he 
lame  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  and  at 
29  issued  a  monumental  work  on  anatomy,  fhe 
best  that  had  been  given  up  to  that  time.  He 
corrected  many  of  Galen's  errors  and  had  a 
checkered  career,  (^eral  gross  anatomy  under 
Vesalius,  who  was  a  son,  grandson  and  great- 
grandson  of  a  physician,  began  to  assume  more 
definite  shape.  In  his  student  days  at  Paris 
under  Sylvius,  anatomy  was  taught  upon  the 
animal  cadaver.  Sylvius,  however,  was  an  un- 
compromising Galenist,  and,  although  he  made 
dissections,  be  followed  Galen's  treatises  in 
very  servile  fashion.  He  was  practically  Ae 
last  of  his  school,  and  his  doctrines  were  swept 
away  by  the  light  thrown  by  this  indefatigable 
seeker  after  truth  as  drawn  from  nature  rather 
than  from  books.    *My  study  o 
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he,  'would  never  have  succeeded  had  I,  when 
workinf!  at  medicine  at  Paris,  been  willing  that 
the  viscera  should  be  merely  shown  to  me  and 
to  my  fellow  students  at  one  or  another  public 
dissecdon  by  wholh'  unskilled  barbers,  and  that 


tfibbets  to  obtain  human  material.  The  results 
of  his  studies  were  published  in  1543  in  his 
mastenoiece,  <De  Kumani  CoriMris  FabricJ. 
Libri  VII,'  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  more 
distinct  modem  treaties  on  pnysiology  as  well 


science.  "He  broueht  into  anatomy  the  new 
spirit  of  the  time,  the  youtig  men  of  the  time 
who  listened  to  the  new  voice,* 

Of  the  contemporaries  of  Vesalius  many 
were  almost  as  famous  as  he.  Eustachius  at 
Rome,  and  Fallopius  at  Paris,  Ferrara  and 
Padua  corrected  many  of  Vesalius's  details, 
and  Eustachius  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  study  of  embry- 
ology as  an  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  gross 
anatomy.  Both  Eustachius  and  Fallopius  made 
noteworthy  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ear.  These  were  the  days  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
discovery  of  new  facts,  and  so  ^reat  was  the 
striving  for  the  new  culture  that  it  is  said  that 
criminals  were  utilized  for  purposes  of  experi- 
ment and  dissection,  probably  after  smothering. 
A  large  coterie  of  brilliant  men  lived  at  this 
time.  Servetus  (1509-53),  a  Spaniard,  first 
made  out  many  of  the  true  facts  of  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation.  Czsalpinus  (1517-1603).  a 
hifihly  cultured  scholar  and  a  great  botanist, 
was  among  the  first  to  speak  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Varolius  (1543-75)  furthered 
the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous 
system.  Spigelius  (1578-1625)  made  note- 
worthy studies  of  the  liver.  Reaido  Colombo 
(1494-1SS9),  who  succeeded  Vesalius  at  Padua, 
and  was  subsequently  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Pisa,  filled  out  the  outline  of  Servetus.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  he  stole  the  ideas  and 
correctly  described  the  pulniona;?  circulation, 
although  he  did  not  appreciate  the  corollaries 
of  his  discovery.  He  imitated  Vesalius  and 
his  work  in  a  bold  reproduction  of  his  friend's 
(tudies;  and  Fabricius  (1537-1619),  who  suc- 
ceeded FalIoi>ius  at  Padua,  built  a  special  ana- 
tomical aranhitheatre  where  he  taught  anatomy 
to  En^ands  great  anatomist  Harvey. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  a  mind  who 
could  take  (his  accumulating  mass  of  anatomi- 
cal facts,  which  after  all  were  extensions  in 
detail  only  of  the  old  Hippocratic  anatomy,  and 
to  discover  new  physiological  principles,  for  it 
was  noteworthy  that  although  newer  and  better 
ideas  of  structure  had  been  given,  yet  many 
of  the  old  notions  of  function  were  still  taught. 

This  was  done  by  William  Harvey  of  Jut- 
land. He  was  born  in  1578,  studied  at  many 
universities,  mainly  at  Cambridge  and  Padua, 
and  in  1615  first  clearly  demonstrated  the  cor- 
rect action  of  the  heart  and  interpreted  the  his- 
tory of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  Harvey's 
old  anatomical  preparations  of  this  age  are  still 
in  existence.  From  this  time  onward  newer 
interpretations  were  possible,  and  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  now  correctly  linked. 


made  rapid  strides.  These  newer  vantage 
grounds  of  interpretation  were  further  ex- 
tended by  the  discovery  of  the  microscope,  and 
by  this  instrument  the  field  of  microscopical 
anatomy,  or  Histolo^  (Q.v.),  was  opened  up, 
leading  to  far-reaching  and  important  results 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  period  of  de- 
tailed and  special  advance  may  be  said  to  have 
been  foretold  in  the  newly  revived  study  of 
physics  by  Borelli  and  his  school,  and  the  newer 
chemistry  of  Van  Helmont  won  from  the  mys- 
ticisms of  alchemy.  These  united  to  interpret 
the  results  of  anatomical  research,  and  the  gen- 
eral histoiy  of  the  subject  of  anatomy  widens 
out,  fan-like,  into  its  several  specialties.  The 
subject  of  anatomy  now  becomes  lost  in  the 
histpry  of  interpretations  and  applications,  and 
the  further  developments  of  these  are  consid- 
ered in  these  volumes  under  their  special  heads 
where  the  developments  of  the  various  branches 
of  anatomical  research  are  considered. 
See  Anatomy,  Compaiative  ;  Anthhopology  ; 
Biology;  Chemical  Physiology;  Cytology; 
Embkyolocy;  Histology;  Pathology;  Physi- 
ology; Surgical  Akatoiiv. 

Bibliography,— The  most  extensive  of 
modem  works  on  the  history  of  anatomy  is 
found  with  complete  bibliography  in  Neuburser 
and  Pagel's  'Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der 
Medicin,'  (2  vols.,  1903)  ;  Garrison,  'History  of 
Medicine*  (1915)  ;  Budt,  H.,  'History  of  Med- 
icine to  1800'  (1917).  Of  descriptive  anato- 
mies there  are  many ;  Testut  and  Poirier  in 
French;  Bardelben  and  Spalteholz  in  German, 
the  latter  translated  by  Bailcer  into  English  in 
1903;  Morris,  Quain,  Gray  in  English;  Lody, 
Gerrish  and  Huntington  in  America,  TTje 
bibliography  of  the  special  subjects  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  their  sections.  See  Medicine,  His- 
tory OF. 

Smith  Ely  Jelldte, 

ANATOMY,  Comparative,  is  that  sub- 
division_  of  the  science  of  zoology  which 
deals  with  adult  forms  and  structures  of  ani- 
mals with  a  view  to  determining  their  relation- 
ships. Comparative  Anatomy  and  Elmbryology, 
the  latter  dealing  with  the  immature  forms  and 
siruaures  of  animals,  constitute  the  science  of 
Morphology,  which  treats  of  the  structure,  de- 
velopment, classification  and  relationships  of 
animals  as  contrasted  with  Physiology,  which 
deals  with  their  functions.  In  contradistinction 
to  special  anatomy,  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
description  of  all  the  structures  and  parts  of 
any  one  anijnal,—  for  example,  man,—  the 
method  of  comparative  anatomyjs  to  compare 
corresponding  parts  in  many  different  species, 
noting  their  modifications  and  transformations 
with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  determining  the 
affinities  or  relationships  of  these  species  to  one 
another.  In  the  earlier  history  of  this  science 
the  expressions  'relationship'  or  ^affinity'  were 
used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  signifying  merely 
relative  positions  in  a  system  of  classification. 
With  the  growth  of  the  evolution  idea,  however, 
they  have  acquired  a  new  and  literal  meaning 
since  the  aim  of  modem  morphology  is  to  deter- 
mine the  genetic  or  blood  relationships  of  ani- 
mals to  one  another  and  thereby  to  trace  the 
evolution  not  only  of  the  species  but  also  of 
the  various  organs  and  parts.  The  great  value 
of  the  comparative  method  in  science  is  no- 
where better  illustrated  than  in  the  study  of 
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anatomy.  There  are  probaUy  not  fewer  than 
1,000;000  known  species  of  animals  belonging 
to  at  least  10  or  12  distinct  types.  These  ani- 
mals exhibit  the  various  organs  of  animal  life 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  by  means 
of  comparison  it  is  possible  to  determine  in  each 
case  what  ii  universal  and  essential  and  what 
is  merely  local  and  accidental,  and  also  to  indi- 
cate the  steps  by  which  ciwnplexity  of  organisa- 
tion has  been  attained.  Furthermore  the  com- 
parative method  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  significance  of  problematical  and  rudimen- 
tarv  structures  such  as  the  thyroid,  the  thymus 
and  pineal  glands  of  man,  the  purpose  of  which 
so  puzzled  the  earlier  anatomists.  In  fact  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
prehend properly  any  structure  of  the  human 
body  without  considering  it  in  relation  to  similar 
structures  in  other  animals. 

I.  Principles  of  Comparative  Anatomy. — 
It  is  obvious  that  in  the  stud^  of  animals  vari- 
ous standards  of  comparison  might  be  employed ; 
for  example,  they  might  be  comparecf  as  to 
color,  size  or  length  of  life,  but  it  is  at  once  ap- 
parent that  such  comparisons  would  bring  to- 
f;elher  animals  of  the  most  diverse  character- 
istics in  other  respects.  As  contrasted  with  such 
a  purely  artificial  classification  it  was  long  the 
aim  of  naturalists  to  find  a  natural  system  ex- 
pressing the  'affinity"  between  oivanisms  which 
could  frequently  be  better  felt  wan  described 
It  was  the  great  merit  of  Cuvier,  often  called 
ihe  founder  of  comparative  anatomy,  that  he 
insisted  upon  the  importance  of  comparing  the 
totality  of  the  internal  structures  as  well  as 
Ihe  external  characteristics  of  animals.  By 
means  of  such  Comparisons  he  reached  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  four  great  independ- 
ent branches  or  types  of  animal  organiiation, 
namely,  Vertebrata,  Moltttsca,  ArltcuTata,  Rodi- 
ata,  each  consisting  of  forms  fundamentally 
like  one  anodier  but  unlike  those  of  other  t3q>e3. 
The  principal  criterion  used  by  Cuvier  for  de- 
termining this  fundamental  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  was  the  relative  positions  of  correspond- 
ing parts,  particularly  of  the  nervous  system. 
•The  type  i*  the  relative  position  of  jarts' 
(Von  Baer).  Richard  Owen,  a  pupil  of  Cuvier, 
introduced  the  terra  homology  to  describe  this 
fundamental  likeness,  defining  it  as  'morpho- 
logical correspondence  in  the  relative  position 
and  connection  of  parts.*  He  contrasted  with 
this  physiological  correspondence  of  parts, 
which  he  named  analogy,  in  closely  allied  ani- 
mals, organs  which  are  homologous  are  usually 
also  analogous,  but  in  less  closely  related  ones 
this  may  or  t^iay  not  be  die  case.  Organs  having 
the  BBine  function  may  be  structuTatly  very  un- 
like, for  example,  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  that  of 
an  insect ;  on  the  other  hand,  organs  structurally 
similar  may  have  very  diiTerem  functions,  for 
example,  the  fore  leg  of  a  quadruped  and  the 
wing  of  a  bird.  This  conception  of  homology 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  morphological 
studies;  it  is  the  one  criterion  for  determining 
likeness  or  unlikeness  between  organisms.  Owen 
further  distinguished  between  special  and  general 
homology,  the  former  signifying  fundamental 
likeness  between  corresponding  parts  of  differ- 
ent animals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arm  of  man 
and  the  fore  limb  of  a  quadruped ;  while  the  lat- 
ter refers  to  similar  parts  of  the  same  individual, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fore  and  bind  limbs  of  a 
quadruped  or  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 


body.  Since  the  term  genera]  homolo^  as 
used  by  Owen  is  liable  to  misinterpretation  it 
would  be  wcU  to  replace  it  by  the  expression 
meristic  homoloey  (Baieson),  signifying  by 
this  term  morphislogical  correspondence  be- 
tween parts  of  the  same  individual  which  may 
be  repeated  in  any  relation  whatever.  Meristic 
homology   would  thus   include   correspondence 


repeated  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body, 
for  example,  right  and  left  limbs  (lateral 
homology,  homotypy)  and  between  parts  re- 
peated in  any  other  relations,  for  example,  Uie 
fingers  of  one  hand,  uMcr  and  lower  teeth, 
etc.   (vertical  homtrfogy,  homonomy). 

SiguifUance  of  Homology.— To  Cuvier  and 
his  followers  homology  meant  'conformity  to 
type*  to  the  "archetypal  plan*  established  by 
the  Creator.  In  the  light  of  evolution,  however, 
homologies  are  believed  to  be  family  or  hered- 
itary likenesses  due  to  inheritance  from  some 
common  ancestor.  For  this  reason  special  ho- 
mologv  might  better  be  called  homogeny  (Lan- 
kester)  or  homoplwly.  Contrasted  with  this  are 
such  morphological  resemblances  as  are  not  due 
to  inheritance,  but  to  similarity  of  environment 
acting  upon  forms  of  dissimilar  descent ;  such 
false  homology  is  called l^omoplasy  (Lankester), 
homomorphy  (C^genbaur).  or  convergence.  It 
is  the  task  of  comparative  anatomy  to  apply  to 
animal  structures  these  criteria  of  likeness  or 
unlikeness  and  to  distinguish  between  these  va- 
rious kinds  of  homology.  These  various  forms 
of  homology  are  summarized  in  the  following 
table : 

Specitl  Homolosy 

^yly)  ' 

FalK  Homalugy         )      Mc.) 
Homopluy,      HamD- 
mwjiy,  ioov,^ 

'  II.  General  Structures  and  Functions  of 
Animals.—  Although  the  differences  between 
the  highest  and  the  lov.'est  animals  a 

there  are  nevertheless  certain  t 

ftmcdons  which  are  practically  the  same  in  all 
animals  whatsoever.  All  animals  and  plants 
without  exception  arc  composed  of  cells,  while 
all  the  functions  of  living  things  are  the  result- 
ants of  the  aggregate  functions  of  the  cells  of 
which  they  are  composed.  The  cell  is  thus  the 
universal  unit  of  organic  structure  and  funcdon 
(Cell  Theory  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann),  and 
has  been  defined  as  a  mass  of  protoplasm  enclos- 
ing a  nucleus  (M.  Schultze).  Protoplasm  or 
living  matter  is  a  substance,  usually  semi-solid,  of 
unknown  hut  undoubtedly  very  complex  chemi- 
cal composition,  it  is  probably  composed  of 
several  complex  compounds  of  C,  H^  O.  and 
N,  which  do  not  form  a  mere  mixture  but  are 
united  in  a  definite  and  orderly  way.  Both  the 
cell  body  and  the  nucleus  are  composed  of  pro- 
toplasm, though  of  very  different  quality  in  the 
two  cases ;  that  which  forms  the  chief  mass  of 
the  cell,  the  celt  body,  is  called  cytoplasm,  while 
that  constituting  the  nucleus  is  known  as  karyo- 
plasm.  At  least  these  two  kinds  of  protoplann 
are  fotmd  in  every  cell  and  are  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  vOal  activities.    The  ^toplum 
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and  kai^oplasm  are  each  composed  of  two  or 
more  different  substances  of  visibly  different 
structure,  and  all  tlieae  parts  are  put  together  in 
an  orderly  manner  so  that  they  beat  definite 
relations  to  one  another.  The  cell,  therefore,  no. 
less  certainly  than  a  complex  anunal,  shows  or- 
lianization,  uiat  is,  differentiation  of  unlike  parts 
and  integration  of  these  parls  into  a  single  and 
complete  whole. 

As  all  organisms  are  composed  of  cells,  so  all 
living  things  have  certain  activities  or  functions 
in  common.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  following:  (1)  Metabolism,  or  the  trans- 
[onnatiDns  of  matter  and  energy  within  the 
living  thing;  this  may  be  subdivided  into anabo- 
lism,  or  the  change  of  the  matter  and  energy  of 
food  into  the  matter  and  energy  of  protoplasm; 
and  kataboUsm,  or  the  destructive  changes  in 
protoplasm  by  which  the  living  matter  is  trans- 
formed into  less  complex  substances  (secretions, 
waste  products,  etc.),  while  its  energy  appears 
in  various  forms  (heat,  motion,  etc.).  Metabo- 
lism therefore  includes  nutrition,  growth,  waste 


transmitting  and  responding  lo  stimuli.  (3)  Re- 
production, or  the  formation  of  new  individuals 
from  the  substance  of  an  old  one.  These  general 
functions  are  characteristic  of  every  living  thing, 
plant  or  animal,  simple  or  complex.  From  them 
all  the  functions  of  the  most  complex  animal  are 
built  up,  and  as  the);  are  manifested  in  some  de- 
p-ee  i^  every  cell  it  will  be  seen  diat  the  cell 
IS  the  unit  not  only  of  organic  structure  but  also 
of  ot^anic  function. 

All  animals  be^n  their  individual  existence 
as  a  single  cell,  but  while  some  remain  in  (his 
condition  throughout  life,  others  by  repeated 
divisions  of  diis  mitiaL  cell  become  multiceliular ; 
the  former  constituting  the  group  Protosoa,  the 
latter  the  Meta::oa.  Proloioa  are  animals  in 
which  the  entire  body  consists  of  a  single  cell, 
which  usually  leads  an  independent  existence, 
though  in  some  cases  several  may  be  united  into 
a  colony.  In  some  forms  the  substance  of  this 
cell  consists  of  protoplasm  showing  very  tittle 
diRerentiaiion ;  in  others  it  is  differentiated  into 
many  unlike  parts,  each  with  its  own  specific 
function.  The  moat  genera!  differentiation,  apart 
from  that  of  nucleus  and  cell  body,  is  mto  a 
superficial  dense  layer,  the  ectoplasm,  and  a 
more  fluid,  granular  interior,  the  endoplasm. 
Further  speciatiiations  are  shown  by  the  more 
complex  forms  in  the  formation  from  the  ecto- 
plasm of  contractile  vacuoles,  serving  as  organs 
of  excretion ;  of  thread-like  processes,  serving 
as  organs  of  locomotion  (cilia,  flagelUc)  of 
contractile  fibres  (myophan  striations)  which  act 
like  muscle  fibres;  of  stinging  threads  (tricho- 
cysts)  which  serve  as  organs  of  defense;  of  a 
mouth  and  giillet  through  which  food  is  taken 
into  the  interior  of  the  cell,  and  of  a  calcareotis 
or  silicious  skeleton,  frequently  of  great  com- 
[Jexity  and  beauty.  All  of  these  structures  are 
differentiations  of  a  single  cell ;  they  show  how 
complex  such  a  cell  may  become,  and  they  indi- 
cate that  the  Protozoa  are,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  old  zoologists,  "perfect  animals.* 

In  all  Metasoa  the  body  is  composed  of  many 
cells  differing  among  themselves  in  certain  re- 
ST)ects.  These  cells  have  all  arisen  from  a  single 
one,  the  egg,  which  by  repeated  *visions  (cleav- 
ages) pves  rise  to  a  group  of  connected  cells. 
'"   •■■~-"'  —"^  these  become  arranged  in  a 
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single  layer,  forming  a  hollow  sphere,  the  blastii- 
la,  which  then,  by  the  migration  of  certain  sur- 
face cells  into  the  interior,  becomes  a  two- 
layered  sphere ;  the  gastrula,  containing  a  central 
cavity;  the  archenteron,  or  primitive  digestive 
sack,  which  opens  at  one  place  to  the  exterior 
^  a  pore,  the  blastopore  or  primitive  mouth. 
The  outer  lajjer  of  the  gaatrula  is  called  the 
ectoderm,  the  inner  one  the  endoderm,  while  be- 
tween them  a  third  layer,  the  mesoderm,  usually 
appears,  being  derived  from  one  or  both  of  the 
pnmarj-  layers.  These  three  layers  are  known  as 
the  germ  layers  and  from  them  all  the  organs 
of  the  adult  metazoan  are  derived.  The  ecto- 
derm gives  rise  to  the  outer  covering  of  the 
body,  tne  nervous  system  and  sense  organs ;  the 
endoderm  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  out- 
growths, while  from  the  mesoderm  arise  mus- 
cles, skeleton,  circulatory,  excretory  and  repro- 
ductive systems. 

In  all  Metazoa  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm 
and  frequently  also  the  mesoderm  consist  of  cells, 
tlattenea,  cuboid  or  columnar  in  shape,  pressed 
together  side  by  side  into  a  layer.  This  simplest 
and  earliest  grouping  of  cells  in  the  mctazoan 
body  is  called  an  epithelium.  From  one  or  more  of 
these  epithelial  layers  cells  may  escape  into  the 
space  between  the  estoderm  and  endoderm  and 
there  become  branched  and  irregular  in  shape, 
forming  a  loose  grouping  of  cells  known  as 
mesatcnyme.  Epithelium  and  mesenchyme  are 
tbe  primary  tissues  of  the  metazoan  body.  Th^ 
ar«  the  first  formed  in  the  development,  ana 
from  them  all  other  tissues  are  derived.  The 
cell»  of  one  or  both  of  these  primary  tissues 
may  undergo  further  differentiation  into  con- 
tractile OT  muscle  cells  and  into  irritable  or 
ncnre  cells,  while  the  mesenchyme  cells  majr 

Sive  rise  to  non-livii^  cell  products  such  as 
bres,  spicules,  cartilage,  bone  and  faL  When 
cells  of  any  one  of  these  groups  are  united  they 
constitute  a  tissue,  so  that  in  the  body  of  a 
metazoan  we  recognize^  in  addition  to  epithelial 
and  mesenchymatous  tissue,  muscular,  nervous 
and  sustentacular  or  connective  tissue.  Further 
consideration  of  these  tissues  belongs  to  His- 
tol(«y  rather  than  to  Comparative  Anatomv. 
In  wMetanoa  two  or  more  of  these  tissues  may 
be   united   to   form   organs,   which   are   struct- 


f unctions.  Finally  t 
co-operate  in  a  comn 
known  as  an  organ  system.  The  principal  sys- 
tems of  organs  in  the  metazoan  body  are  the 
following r  ( I )  Integumentary ;  (2)  Nervous ; 
(3)  Motor;  (4>  Skeletal;  (5)  Alimentary;  (6) 
Respiratory:  (7)  Circulatory;  (8)  Excretory; 
(9)   Reproductive. 

III.  Fundamental  Form  of  the  Metasoan 
Body.— Althourfi  the  forms  of  multicellular  ani- 
mals are  extremely  varied  they  may  all  be  re- 
ferred to  a  single  groimd  form,  the  gastrula. 
From  the  egg  stage  to  the  gastrula  all  Mciazoa 
travel  essentially  ine  same  road  in  their  develop- 
ment; beyond  the  gastrula  stage  they  diverge  m 
many  directions.  The  gastrula  is  therefore  the  lat- 
est developmental  stage  common  to  ail  Melasoa 
and  must  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  form 
from  which  they  all  have  been  derived.  It  is 
typically  a  double-walled  sac  surrounding  the 
archenteron  or  primitive  digestive  cavity,  which 
opens  at  one  pole  to  the  exterior  by  the  blasto- 
pore or  primitive  mouth.     It  is  radically  sym- 
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metrical  around  an  axis  connecting  the  oral  and 
aboral  poles;  this  is  the  primao'  <"'  gastrular 
axis.  In  a  few  types  —  for  example,  sponges, 
hydroids,  jellj^shes  — this  axis  becomes  the 
chief  axis  of  the  adult  body;  such  animals  con- 
stitute the  group  I'rotaxonia.  In  others  (all 
bilateral  animah)  the  chief  axis  of  the  adult 
lies  almost  at  rieht  angles  to  the  gastrular  axis, 
and  it  is  derived  in  large  part  from  one  of  the 
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secondary  axes  of  the  gastnila;  these  forms  arc 
known  as  Heteraxonia  or  Bilaierata.  Among 
the  Protaxonia  the  adult  form  is  radically  sym- 
metrical and  differs  but  little  from  the  gastrula; 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  hydroids,  some  of 
which  arc  practically  gastrulaa  throughout  life 
which  are  attached  by  the  aboral  pole  and  witfi 
a  row  of  tentacles  around  the  mouth.  Among 
the  Heteraxonia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adult 
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shows  but  Utile  if  any  resemblance  to  the  gas- 
trula from  which  it  is  derived ;  this  is  the  re- 
sult not  only  of  the  change  of  axis  jusi  men- 
tioned but  also  of  the  complication  of  the  ftaa- 
trular  layers  and  the  formation  from  them  of 
cotnptcx  organs  and  parts.  In  the  change  of 
axis  it  usually  happens  that  the  primary  axis 
becomes  so  bent  that  the  oral  and  aboral  poles 
approach  each  other  while  at  the  same  time  one 


of  the  secondary  axe*  elonsatct,  becoming  the 
principal  axis  of  the  adult,  and  the  body  be- 
comes bilaterally  symmetrical  with  reference 
to  a  pUne  passed  through  this  axis  and  the 
original  primary  axis.  The  apical  pole  of  the 
gastrula  becomes  the  anterior  pole  of  the  adult ; 
since  brain  and  sense  organs  usually  develop  at 
this  pole  it  might  also  be  called  the  sense  pole. 
The  position  of  the  oral  pole  of  the  gastrula 
with  reference  to  the  adult  axis  shows  consider- 
able variation  in  different  groups,  but  among 
invertebrates  it  generally  lies  on  the  ventral 
side,  while  in  the  case  of  the  vertebrates  it 
is  dorsal.  The  chief  axis  of  the  adult  connects 
the  anterior  and  posterior  poles  and  is  therefore 
known  as  the  ante ro-poste nor  axis.  The  side  of 
the  body  generally  directed  downward,  and  at 
the  anterior  end  of  which  the  mouth  usually 
lies,  is  ventral,  while  the  opposite  side  is  dorsu 
and  the  line  connecting  these  two  is  the  dorso- 
ventral  axis. 

There  are  a  few  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  Heteraxonia  are  bilateral  forms;  some 
Heteraxonia  are  apparently  radially  symmetri- 
cal (starfish,  sea-urchin),  while  others  are 
asymmetrical  (snails,  amphioxus,  flounders, 
etc.).  The  starfishes  and  sea-urchins  are  five- 
rayed  animals  which  were  classed  by  Cuvier 
among  the  Radiala,  but  a  careful  study  of  the 
larval  as  well  as  the  adult  forin  shows  that 
they  are  really  bilateral  and  that  their  radial 
structure  has  developed  from  a  bilateral  form, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  peculiar  life 
conditions,  such  as  persistent  attachment  or 
fixation  to  foreign  objects.  Snails  are  generally 
spirally  coiled  and  asymmetrical,  but  here  also 
the  study  of  their  development  shows  that  at 
an  early  stage  they  are  bilateral,  and  even  in 
the  adult  condition  the  head  and  ventral  parts 
of  the  body  arc  usually  bilateral)  the  asymmetry 
of  the  dorsal  part  being  due,  perhaps,  to  it3 
elongation  and  the  shell  formation  covering  it. 
In  We  case  of  other  asymmetrical  forms,  like 
amphioxus,  flounders,  etc.,  it  is  certain  that  we 
are  dealing  with  modificalions  o£  bilaterality 
due  to  peculiar  conditions  of  Ufe. 

Another  modification  of  the  original  meta- 
zoan  ground  form,  the  gastrula,  which  almost 
all  Metazoa  show,  is  due  to  the  formation  and 
development  of  a  middle  layer  in  a  space,  the 
blastoccele  or  primary  body  cavity,  between  the 
ectoderm  and  the  endoderm,  namely,  the  meso- 
derm. In  the  lowest  Hetatoa  this  consists  of 
branched  cells  (mesenchyme^  which  are  loosely 
packed  together  and  contain  no  considerable 
spaces,  or  if  present  these  spaces  are  only 
parts  of  the  primary  body  cavity.  Among  the 
higher  Melasoa  the  middle  la^r  is  usually 
divided  into  an  inner  portion  lying  next  to  the 
endoderm  and  an  outer  one  next  to  the  ecto- 
derm. Between  these  two  layers  of  mesoderm 
there  remains  a  space  which  is  the  secondary 
body  cavity  or  coelom.  This  is  lined  by  flattened 
mesoderm  cells,  the  peritooeum,  and  is  usually 
divided  into  right  and  left  halves  by  two  longi- 
tudinal partitions,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  mesen- 
teries, one  of  which  lies  dorsal  to  the  alimentary 
canat  and  the  other  ventral  to  it ;  in  some  ani- 
mals one  or  both  of  these  may  be  destroyed. 
In  segmented  animals  the  cmlom  may  be  further 
divided  into  a  series  of  chambers  by  trans- 
verse partitions,  the  dissepimentB.  The  excre- 
tory and  sexual  organs  are  developed  in  large 
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part  from  the  walls  of  the  calom  and  project 
into  its  cavity.  The  portion  of  the  ccelom  sur- 
roundinfc  the  heart  is  usually  seiaratetl  from 
the  remainder  of  this  cavity  and  is  called  the 
pericardium;  while  in  the  highest  vertebra.tes 
(mammals)  the  anterior  portion  of  the  oEtom 
which  contains  the  lungs  is  separated  by  the 
diaphragm  from  the  posterior  part  containing 
Ac  abdominal  viscera. 

A  further  complication  of  the  metazoan 
body  is  introduced  by  the  repetition  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  the  bod)[  in  a  series,  one  behind 
the  other;  such  repetition  is  known  as  meta- 
meric  seg^mentation,  and  each  segment  of  the 
body  is  called  a  metamere  or  somite.  Many  of 
the  higher  Melaeoa  (annelids,  arthropods,  verte- 
brates) show  this  form  of  segmentation.  In 
the  simplest  cases  each  of  these  somites  has 
its  own  section  of  the  coelom  and  its  own  sen- 
sory, nervous,  muscular,  alimentary,  respiratory, 
excretory  and  sexual  organs,  and  each  may 
bear  a  pair  of  Umbs  or  locomotor  organs.  Each 
somite,  in  short,  contains  all  of  the  important 
organs  and  may  properly  be  called  a  little  body 
(somite).  In  more  highly  organized  segmented 
animals  the  various   segments  are  no   longer 


pods  and  in  vertebrates  in  which  we  have  an 
intimate  fusion  of  metameres  and  coalescence 
of  organs  in  certain  regions  such  as  to  mask 
completely  the  fundamental  segmentation.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  vertebrates,  the  lower 
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omous).  In  this  way  some  of  the  organs 
named  above  disappear  in  certain  segments 
while  others  become  greatly  enlarged  or  modi- 
fied. Finally  this  specialization  of  the  somites 
is   carried  one  step  farther  in  higher  arthro- 
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forms  of  which  group  show  segmentation  of  the 
axiat  skeleton  (vertebrae  and  ribs)  and  attached 
muscles,  of  the  nerves,  of  the  gills  and  their 
blood  vessels,  and  of  the  excretory  and  sexual 
organs ;  while  in  the  higher  vertebrates  (reptiles, 
birds  and  mammaU)  segmentation  is  limited  in 
the  adult  to  the  axial  skeleton,  muscles  and 
nerves.  The  fusion  of  somites  is  most  pro- 
nounced at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body;  the 
head  of  insects  contains  three  or  four  somites, 
while  the  vertebrate  head  is  composed  of  not 
fewer  than  nine.  Among  arthropods  the  section 
of  the  body  immediately  behind  the  head  and 
known  as  the  thorax  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  fused  somites,  while  in  the  posterior  section 
of  the  body,  the  abdomen,  the  somites  do  not 
usually  coalesce.  Primitively  the  limbs  are  all 
alike  and  a  pair  is  borne  on  each  somite;  how- 
ever in  higher  annelids  and  arthropods  they 
disappear  entirely  from  certain  somites  and  in 
ethers  undergo  great  modifications  of  structure 
to  fit  them  for  particular  (tmctions.  In  the  case 
of  vertebrates  they  are  limited  to  but  two  pairs, 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  are  derived  from  a 
continuous  lateral  fin  by  the  suppression  of  in- 
tervening portions.  The  great  modifications  and 
complications  which  have  here  been  briefly 
sketched  lead  far  from  the  simple  form  of  the 
gastrula,  and  yet  comparative  anatomy  and  cm- 
bryolo^  show  thai  the  gastrula  is  the  ground 
form  of  ali  Mttasoa  and  they  indicate  in  many 
cases  the  steps  by  which  these  most  complex 
parts  have  arisen. 

IV.  Classification. —  Although  there  is  much 
ditfercoce  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  types 
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or  phyla  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  certun 
that  there  are  more  than  .the  four  recognixed 
by  Cuvier,  the  number  being  probably  not  less 
than  10  or  12.  The  present  tendency  amgng 
£oologists  is  to  increase  this  number  rather 
than  to  reduce  it ;  but  the  absolute  sepa- 
arateness  and  independence  of  these  types  is  not 
now  generally  maintained.  Many  of  them  have 
important  characters  in  common,  and  while  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  mark  the  primary  subdivi- 
sions of  the  animal  kingdom  are  yet  evidently 
related  lo  one  another.  The  primary  divisions 
or  phyla  which  are  now  most  generally  recog- 
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nized  are  the  following:  (1)  Proto&oa,  (2) 
Spongiaria.  (3)  Cnidona.  (4)  Clenophora,  (5) 
Platvhelminthes.  (6)  Nemathelmintkes,  (7) 
Rottfera,  (8>  Chatematim,  (9)  Annelida.  (10) 
Arthroppda,  (11)  MoUiucoida.  (12)  Molliuca. 
( 13)  Echinodtrmala,  ( 14)  Chordata.  Some 
forms  cannot  with  certainty  be  assigned  to 
any  of  these  groups,  and  new  phyla  may  need  to 
be  established  for  them;  on  the  oiher  nand  fu- 
ture work  may  show  that  two  or  more  of  the 
groups  named  may  be  combined  under  a  single 
phylum.  The  value  of  these  phyla  so  far  as 
the  number  and  variety  of  animals  included  in 
them  is  concerned  is  very  unequal,  some  of 
them  including  but  a  single  order  and  but  a  tew 
genera,  while  others  include  many  classes,  or- 
ders and  genera;  in  tact,  about  one-half  as 
many  species  are  known  in  a  single  order  of 
ihe  class  Insecta  as  in  all  the  remainder  of  the 
animal  kingdom  put  toRefher,  A  tabular  classi- 
fication of   each  of   these   phyla   and  of   the 
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the  three  following  pages: 

V.  Organ  Syatetnc-^  When  \^ 
organs  are  associated  in  carrying  o 
function  they  constitute  an  organ  system. 
Those  systems  most  widely  represented  among 
animals,  and  therefore  the  most  important,  are 
dlose  concerned  with  the  general  functions  of 
all  animals,  namely,  metabolism,  reproduction 
and  irritability.  The  first  of  these  consists  of 
several  distinct  though  related  fimctions,  each 
with  its  own  ^tem  of  organs;  accordingly  we 
recognize  the  following  systems:  (1)  digestive, 
(2)  respiratory,  (3)  circulatory,  (4)  excretory, 
(5)  motor.  (6)  reproductive,  (7)  nervous,  <8) 
sensory;  to  these  may  be  added  those  less  im- 
portant systems  which  serve  for  protection  and 
support  namely,  (9)  iniegumentary,  (10)  skele- 
tal. These  otvan  systems  will  now  be  com- 
pared in  broaa  outlines,  with  a  view  to  show- 
ing their  relationships  in  die  leading  j)hyla  of 
the  Metasoa.  For  tne  sake  of  convenience  the 
integuraentarjr,  skeletal  and  motor  systems  will 
here  be  considered  before  any  of  the  others. 

1.  Integumentary  Syslftn, —  In  all  animals 
the  outer  covering  of  the  body  consists  of  a 
layer  of  epithelial  cells,  the  ectoderm.  Beneath 
this  layer  a  basement  membrane  is  present, 
which  in  some  animals  is  thick  and  serves  for 
protection  and  support  (Cnidaria,  Platoda). 
This  epithelium  is  frequently  ciliated  and  it 
always  contains  gland  and  sensory  cells  and  in 
addition  may  contain  nerve  and  muscle  celts  as 
well  as  stinging  cells  (Cnidaria).  In  some 
animals  the  epiOielium,  which  in  these  cases  is 
called  hypodermis.  secretes  oti  its  outer  surface 
a  cuticular  covering  which  may  be  a  thin  and 
flexible  membrane  or  cuticle  (hydroids,  trema- 
todes,  cestodes,  annelids,  rotifers),  or  it  may 
be  thick  and  flexible  (nemathelminths)  or  dense 
and  inflexible  except  at  the  joints  (arthropods). 
In  other  cases  the  epithelium  secretes  skdetal 
structures  in  certain  regions  only,  thus  giving 
rise  to  calcareous  shells  (corals,  mollusks, 
brachiopods).  In  arthropods  this  epidermal 
secretion  is  particularly  dense  and  tough  and  is 
known  as  chttin ;  it  may  become  calcified  in 
certain  portions.  In  mollusks  the  superficial 
epithelium  remains  naked  except  in  a  certain 
region,  the  embryonic  shell-gland,  where  it  first 
secretes  a  cuticular  covering  and  then  forms 
beneath  this  a  dense  calcareous  layer,  the  shell; 
at  the  margins  of  the  shell-gland  (mantle 
edges)  the  secretion  of  these  layer 
throi^hout  life. 


CHIEF  SUBDIVISIONS  OP  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
A.  PROTOZOA:  One-ceOed  animals  without  gastric  cavity,  germ  layers,  or  tissues. 

Class  I.  Rhiiopoda:  With     streamine     protoplasmic     processes 

(psEudopodia).     Example,  Amaba. 
Class  3.  Flagetlala:  With     one  '  or     two     vibratile     protoplasmic 

processes   (flagdls).     Example.  Monad. 
Class  3.  Ciiiala:  With     manv     vibratile     protoplasmic     threads 

(cilia).     Example.  Infusoria. 
Class  4.  SpOTOtca:  Paraates  without  mouth  or  organs  of  loco- 
motion.    Example,  Crtgfirina., 
B-  METAZOA:  Maoy-cdled  animals  with  gastric  cavity,  gam  layers,  and  tissues. 

A.  PROTAXONIA  (=  C<denUrala):     Mdatoa     wi*      gastrula-Kke     body,      persistoit 
gastrular  axis  and  mdtal  symmetry. 
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CHIEF  SUBDIVISIONS  OP  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM  —  Continued. 
B.  METAZOA:  Many-celled  animals  with  gastric  cavity,  germ  layeis,  and  tissues —  amUnued. 

A.     PROTAXONIA   (  =   CiEUnttrala):       Melatoa    with    pstnila-Uke    body,     perastent 

gastmlaT  axis  and  radial  symmetry  —  coniinutd. 

1.  SPONGIARIA:  Pined  aquatic  aiunials  with  numerous  pores  in  body  wall  through 

which  water  is  drawn  into  the  gastric  cavity  and 

Oience  expelled  through  a  large  opening,  the  osculum. 

Complicated    colonies    are    tornied    by    incomplete 

budding. 

Order  (i).  C^carea.:  With  skeleton  formed  of  calcareous 

spicules.     Example,  calcareous  spon^. 
Order  (2).  Non-calcareous:    With    silicious,    (jbrous,  -or 
gdatinous  skeleton.     Example,  commercial  sponge. 
II.  CNtDARlA:  Aquatic  animals  either  attached  (polyps)  or  free-swimming  (Medtua) 
with  stinging  cdla  (cnidEe).     By  incomplete  budding  the 

Eolyps  may  give  rise  to  plant-like  colonies  (hydroids),  or 
y  complete  budding  to  jellyfishes  (Medusa), 
Class  1.  Hydrozoa:  Gastric   cavity    without    septa    and    without 
ectodermal  cesophagus. 
Order  (1).  Hydromeduss:  Usually    with    alternation    of 
hydroid     (asexual)    and    meduscnd    (sexual) 
generations.    Examples,      hydroids,      small 
idlyfishes. 
Order  (a).  Siphcmophora:  Fkwting     colonies     of     many 
polymorphic    zooids.    Example,    Portuguese 
man-of-war. 
Class  3.  Scyphotoa:  With   radial    septa    in    gastric    cavity    and 
with  ectodermal  cesophagus. 
Order  (i).  ScyphomedusE:  The     solitary     polyp     divides 
mto    a    series    of    jellyfishes    with    notched 
margins.     Example,  la^e  jellyfishes. 
Order  (z).  AnthiMoa:  The  polyps  divide  but  do  not  form 
jellyfishes.     Examples,  sea-anemones,  corals. 
III.  CTENOPHORA;  Two-rayed  radiates  with  sense  organ  at  apical  pole  of  gastrula, 
with  mouth  and  ectodermal  cesophagus  at  opposite  pole  and  with  eight  mer- 
idional rows  of  vibratile  plates  which  serve  as  locomotor  organs;  without 
stinging  cells.    Example,  the  Venus  girdle. 
B.  HETERAXONIA   {  =  Bilalerala):     Animals  in  which  the     diief    axis  of    the    adult 
body  is  not  that  of  the  gastrula;  symmetry  bilateral. 
IV..  PLATYHELMINTHES:  Flatworms    with    mouth    usually    on    ventral    surface 
and  with  apical  (sensory)  pole  of  gastrula  near  anterior  end  of  body; 
primary  body  cavity  filled  with  mesenchyme,  no  true  coelom. 
i.  Platoda:  Gastric   cavity,    when   present,    with  but  one  opening   to   the 
exterior,  the  mouth. 
Class  1.   Turbeiiaria:  Free  living   forms;  body  covered   by   cilia. 

Example,  planarians. 
Class  z.    Trtmatoda:  Parasites    without    coat   of    cilia   but   with 
external    cuticle;    with    suckers   for   attachment    to 
host.     Example,  flukes. 
Class  3.  Ctstoda:  Parasites  without  mouth  or  alimaitary  canal; 
with    external    cuticle,    but    without    cilia;    usually 
incompletely   divided   into   s^ments   (proglottides). 
Example,  tapeworms. 
ii.  Nehertinba:  Free  living  worms  with  external  coverins  of  cilia;  with 
mouth,   alimentary   canal,   and   anus;   with   protrusible   proboscis  at 
anterior  end  of  body.    Example,  Cerebraiutus. 
V.  NEMATHELMINTHES:  Round    worms,    mostly    parasitic,    with    long,    unseg- 
mented  bodies  covered  by  a  dense  cuticle;  with  primary  body  cavity; 
without  cilia. 


I.  Nehatoda:  Thread    worms    without    mesenteries    or    peritoneum;    with 

nerve  ring  around  cesophagus  and  dorsal  and  ventral  nerve  trunks. 
*  Examples,  pinworms,  vinegar-eels, 

ii.  Gordiacea;  Hair  worms  parasitic  during  part  of  life;  with  mesenteries 

and  peritoneum;  ^th  nerve  rir%  ana  ventral  nerve  trunk.     Example, 

horsehair  wo  mis. 
iit.  Acanthocefbala;  Internal    parasites    without    alimentary    canal;    with 

proboscis  and  hooks  for  attachment  to  host.     Example,  Echinorhynchus. 

VI.  ROTIFERA:  Wheel  animalcules  with  body   divisible  into   head    (trochal   disk), 

trunk  and  tail  (foot);  with  wheel  or  crown  of  cilia  around  head;  with  primary 

body    cavity     and    with    grinding    stomach       (mastax).       Example,    wbea 

animalcules. 
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VII.  CH^fOGNATHA:  SmaU  marine  woons  with  three  body  s^menta,  namely,  head. 
trunk  and  tail;   with  horizontal  fins  around  tail  and  on  sides  of  truidc;  with 
bristles  (cluetx)  on  sides  of  mouth;  with  true  ccelom  (Becondary  body  cavity). 
Example,  arrow- woims. 
VIII.  ANNELIDA:  Ringed  worms  with  segmented  bodies  and  true  coilom;  the  B^ments 
(somites)  are  typically  similar  (homonomoiis)  and 
each  encloses  a  section  of  the  coelom  and  of  the 
vascular,  excretory   and  nervous  systems. 
Class  I.  Chatupoda:  Worms  with  bristle-like  appendages  (chKtK), 
which   usually   serve   as   organs   of   locomotion,    on 
every  somite.    Example,  earthworm. 
Class  3.  Gepkyrea:  Marine  worms  with  few  traces  of  seemen- 
tation:  with  crown  of  tentacle  around  mouth  and 
with  U-shaped  alimentary  canal,  Uk  anus  opening 
near  the  mouth. 
Class  3.  Hirudinea:  Worms    with    flattened    bodies    and    rudi- 
mentary coelom,  without  chsts,  but  with  anterior 
and  posterior  suckers.    Example,  leeches. 
IX.  ARTHROPODA:  Animals  with  jointed  bodies  and  legs;  without  dlia,  bat  with 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body  covered  by  a  coat  of  dense  substance,  ctutin. 
L  Brancbiata:  Aquatic  animals  with  gills. 

Class  I.   Crustacea:  With    two    pairs   of    antenna    (feders)    and 

usually   with   gills   borne   on   the   legs.     Exanipl«, 

lobster,  crab. 

ii.  TraCHbata:  Land  animals  with    intonal  re^iratory  cavities  (tradiec, 

lung  books). 

Class  I.  Onychopltora:  Worm-like  nwimnla  with  numetoua  short 

legs.    Example.  Ptripaiiu. 
Class  2.  Myriopoda:  Animals  with  head  and  many-jointed  body, 
every  segment  bearing  one  or  two  pairs  of  legs. 
Example,  centipedes. 
Claes  3.  liuecia:  Animals  witti  body   divimble  into  head,  tlionuc, 
and  abdomen;  with  tour  jtairs  of  appendages  on 
bead,  three  pairs  of  wallong  l^s  on  Utorax,  but 
without  appendages  on  abdccnen.    Example,  grass- 
hoppers. 
Class  4.  Arackmda:  Body    divisible    into     cephalo-thorax    and 
abdomen;  with  six  pairs  of  appenda^^  on  former, 
but  none  on  latter.    Examples,  scorpions,  spiders. 
X.  MOLLUSCOIDA:  UnGCgmented  aniraala,  usually  stalked  and  attached,  living 
singly  or  in  colonies;  with  a  crown  of  ciliated  tentacles 
an>und   the  mouth;  f^nerally  with  U-shaped  ali- 
mentary canal  and  with  anus  opening  near  mouth. 
Class  I.   Fhoronida:   Single,   stalked    animals    with   body   cavity 
partially    divided    into    three   portiona.    Exami^, 
Plurotia. 
Class  3.  Brachwimda:  Sinele  animals  with  calcareous  shdl  ccn- 
dsting    of    dorsal    and    ventral    valves.     Example, 
brachiopods. 
Class  3.  Polyma:  Stalked   animals   which   usually  give   rise  to 
ccdonies  by  incomplete  budding.     Example,  Bugula. 
XL  MOLLUSCA:  Uns^mented   animals   with    reduced   coelom;   differing   greatly   in 
form,   but  usually   having   a   head,   with   tentades 


id  eyes;  wiUi  a  racing  organ  (the  lingual  ribbon 
or  radula)  in  the  mouu;  with  dorsal  visceral  sac 
containing  most  of  the  viscera;  with  a  free  fold 


Class  t.  Pdtc-^poda:  Bivalve  moUusks  without  head  or  lingual 

nbbon;  with  filiform  or  plate-like  gills.     Examples, 

clams,  oysters. 
Class  2.  Amphintura:  Bilateral  animals  with  paired  nerve  trunks. 

Example,  chitons. 
Class  3.  CasUropoda:  Unsymmetiical    mollusks,     with     univalve 

shell,  usually  spirally  coiled.     Example,  snails. 
Class  4.  Scaphopoda:  Small     mollusks    with    tubular,     uncoiled 

shells.     Example,  Oenlaliwn. 
Oass  5.  Cephalopoda:  Active,  predaceous  mollusks  with   unpaired 

mantle  and  shdl  and  with  eight  or  ten  arms  which 

bear  suckers.    Example,  squid,  octopus, 
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bcxly  is  not  that  of  the  gastrula;  symmetry  bilateral  —  concluded. 
Xll.  ECHINODERMATA;  Five-rayed  marine  animals,  with  deimal  skeleton  of  qjines 
or  plate;  with  ambulacral  system   of   tubes  which 
are  filled  with  sea-water. 
Class  t.  HalotkuToidea;  Soft,    worm-like    animals   with    reduced 
skeleton;  the  mouth  surrounded  by  retractile  ten- 
tacles.    Example,  sea-encumbers. 
Class  3.  Eehinoidea:  Spherical    or    oval    forms    with    complete 

armor  of  dermal  plates.     Example,  sea-urchins. 
Class  3.  AslCTOidea:  With    five    arms    radiating    from  a  central 
disk;  with  open   ambulacra!  grooves  on  the  oral 
side  of  arms.     Example,  starfishes. 
Class  4.  OpkitiroUta:  With   arms   and    central    disk,    but    with 
closed  ambulacral  grooves.     Example,  brittle  stars. 
Clan  5.  Crinoidea:  The  cup-shaped  body  bearing  many  branching 
arms  is  usually   attadiea   by   a   stem.    Example,  . 
stone-lilies. 
XIII.  CHORDATA:  Bilateral,  segmented  animals  with  an  axial  skeleton,  the  notochord, 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  which  is  the  tubular  nervous  system  and  on  the 
ventral  side  the  alimentary  canal;  with    gill  slits    opernng    laterally 
through  the  walla  of  the  pharynx, 
i.  HsMtCHOKDA:  Warm-like  animus  which  burrow  in  the  sand.     Example, 

ii  Ukocborda:  Sac-like  animala  enctosed  in  thidc  tunic  (Tunicalo)  in  which 

are  inhalent  and  exhalent  openings.     Example,  sea-aquirts. 
iii  Cephalochobda:  Fish-like  animals,  pointed  at  bota  ends,  which  burrow 

in    the    sand ;    without    skull    or    brain     {A  cranio) .     Example, 

Amphi«etis. 
iff,  Vbktkbkata:  Chonlates  with  skull  and  brain;  with  relatively  few  gill 

slits;   the   notochord   serves  as  a   foundation   for   the  vertebral 

column;  usually  with  two  pairs  oC  locomotor  appendices. 
(a).  Anamnla:  Aquatic   vertd>rates  with   ftmctional  gills;  without 
embryonic  membranes. 

Qass  1.  Cyclcttomaia:  Bel-like  fishes  mthout  jaws,  but  with 
circular  sucking  mouths;  witii  sin^  olfactory 
organ;  without  paired  fins.    Example,  lampTcy. 

Oaaa  3.  Pistts:  Cartilaginous  and  boay  fishes  with  paired 
olfactory  organ,  movable  jaws,  persistent  gill 
clefts,  two-chambered  heart,  paired  and  median  fcs, 
and  dermal  exoskdeton  of  states.  Examples,  sliaika, 
trout,  lung-fish. 

Oaaa  3.  Amphibiai  Vertebrates  with  pentadact^  limbs  with 
glills  and  gill  clefts  in  larval  life  which  may  be  lost 
m  the  adult;  heart  three-chambered,  tramples, 
frogs,  newts, 
(b).  Anmlota!  Air-breathing  vertdnates  in  which  the  eills  are  never 
functional;  the  embryo  is  surrounded  by  embryonic 
membranes  (amnion  and  allantois). 

Clan  4.  BtplUia:  Body  covered  by  homy  scates  or  plates;  heart 
usually  three-chambered;  one  occipital  CMidyle; 
both  aortic  arches  pernstent.  Examples,  snakes, 
alligators,  lizards,  turtles. 

Class  5.  Atts:  Birds  with  body  covered  with  feathers  and  usually 
fitted  for  flight;  with  four-chambered  heart  and 
angle  ocdpit^  condyle.    Examples,  sparrow,  ostrich. 

Class  6.  Mammalia:  Animah  with  the  body  covered  with  hair; 
with  mammary  glands  for  suckling  the  youog; 
with  four-chambered  heart  and  with  two  occipital 
cwidyles.     Examples,  duck-bill,  1 


In   reptiles,  birds   and  mammals  the  super-  in  mammals  as  hair,   while  nails  or  claws  are 

ficial    epithelium     (epidermis)     becomes    many  formed    from    the    epidermis    in    all    of    these 

layers  thick,  and  the  outer  layers  of  cells  die  classes.     In  the  mammals  there  are  also  epi- 

and   are   transformed   into   homy   or   culicular  dermal   ingrowths   which   ^ve   rise   to   various 

substance,  an  adaptation  to  life  out  of  water,  types  of  glands,  such  as  sweat,  oil,  wax  and 

In  these  three  classes  of  vertebrates  there  are  milk    glands,    all   of    which    are    epidermal    in 

also  a  number  of  characteristic  epidermal  out-  origin. 

growths :   in   reptiles  these  take  the    form  of  Eeneath  the  surface  epithelium,  which  is  al- 

Eomy  scales  or  plates ;  in  birds  they  appear  as  ways  ectodermal  in  origin,  there  is  in  many  ani- 

feathers,  which  are  only  modi&ed  scales;  and  niaJs  a  fibrous  or  coimcctire  tissue  layer  loiown 
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as  the  dormis  or  leather  skin,  since  leather  is 
always  derived  from  this  layer  of  skin.  This 
layer  is  especially  well  developed  among  echino- 
derms  and  vertebrates,  in  which  it  may  give 
rise  to  skeletal  spicules  or  plates,  thus  form- 
ing a  dermal  exoskeleton.  Among  vertebrates 
this  is  especially  well  developed  in  the  fishes, 
the  scales  which  cover  the  body  being  of  dermal 
origin ;  in  some  cases  these  dermal  scales  are 
covered  by  enamel  which  is  derived  from  the 
epidermis.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  teeth 
of  vertebrates;  the  inner  portion  or  dentine  is 
of  dermal  origin,  while  the  enamel  comes  from 
the  epidermis;  teeth  are  in   fact  only  modified 

2.  Skeleton. —  An  internal   skeleton,  not   the 


tebrales.  Such  a  skeleton  is  found  in  sponges 
"  in  the  form  of  calcareous,  silicious  or  homy 
sjucules;  in  cnidarians  and  ctenophores  as  sup- 
porting icily;  iu  many  invertebrates  as  a  sys- 
tem of  connective  tissue  cells  and  fibres;  in 
cei^atopods  and  certain  arthropods  as  carti- 
lages surrounding  the  central  nervous  system. 
On  the  other  hand  the  possession  of  a  primi- 
tive axial  skeleton,  the  notochord,  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Chordata;  in 
addition  to  this  there  are  generally  present  in 
this  phylum  many  other  skeletal  elements  which 
are  usually  cartilaginous  or  bony.  In  all  true 
vertebrates  the  notochord  becomes  surrounded 
by  cartilage,  and  the  whole  is  then  constricted 
into  a  series  of  segments,  the  centra  of  the 
vertebne ;  on  the  dorsal  side  cartilaginous 
arches  develop  around  the  spinal  cord, 
while  other  skeletal  arches,  the  ribs,  surronna 
the  trunk  and  become  connected  with  the  ver- 
tebral  column ;  finally  the  ribs  may  be  united 
ventraliy,  thus  forming  the  sternum :  these 
parts  constitute  the  axial  skeleton.  In  addition 
there  is  the  skeleton  of  the  head  (the  skull) 
and  that  of  the  limbs  (the  appendicular  skele- 
ton). In  the  lower  vertebrates  and  in  the  em- 
bryos of  aJI  higher  forms  the  skull  consists  of 
»  cartilaginous  cranium  partially  surrounding 
die  brain,  and  of  paired  cartilaginous  rods 
forming  the  skeleton  of  the  jaws  and  gill- 
arches.  In  bi^er  vertebrates  these  cartilagi- 
Dous  elements  undergo  ossification,  and  in  addi- 
tion dermal  bones  are  formed  which  partially 
overlie  this  cartila^nous  basis.  The  appendicu- 
lar skeleton  consists  of  the  two  limb-girdles 
partially  enclosing  the  trunk  on  the  ventral 
side,  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  arches,  and  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  limbs  themselves.  In  the  fishes 
the  arches  and  limbs  are  peculiar  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  homologize  their  skeletal  parts  with 
those  of  higher  forms;  in  all  vertebrates  above 
the  fishes,  however,  the  relations  of  these  parts 
are  similar  and  their  homologies  not  diincult 
to  determine. 

3.  Motor  System. — All  animals  at  some  time 
in  their  lives  have  the  power  of  locomotion, 
though  in  some  cases  this  is  lost  before  adult 
life  IS  reached  and  the  animal  becomes  fixed 
like  a  plant  (hydroids,  sponges,  crinoids,  mol- 
htsc<Jds  and  many  parasites).  However,  in 
all  these  cases  certain  parts  of  the  body  pre- 
serve the  power  of  movement,  though  the  ani- 
mal as  a  whole  is  incapable  of  locomotion.  An- 
imal movement  is  of  three  fundamental  types: 
'  anurboid,  ciliary  and  muscular.    See  Mt;scLES. 


(1)  Amoboid  movement  is  manifested  espe- 
cially by  free  cells  and  exhibits  a  streamii^  of 
semi-fiuid  protoplasm :  it  is  typically  illustrated 
by  the  proleus  animalcule  Amt:rba.  In  this  pro- 
tozoan small  lobes  or  pseudopndia  may  appear 
anywhere  on  the  body,  and  into  one  or  more  of 
these  the  cndo plasm,  with  all  that  it  contains, 
may  be  seen  to  streaip,  at  the  same  time  bdug 
withdrawn  from  other  lobes.  This  flowing  may 
continue  for  some  time  in  a  given  direction,  the 
outflow  of  protoplasm  at  one  end  of  the  body 
being  compensated  for  by  the  inflow  at  the 
other  end,  thus  producing  an  actively  progres- 
sive movement.  The  mechanism  of  this  move- 
ment is  obscure,  but  in  some  cases  it  seems  to 
be  associated  with  temporary  inequalities  in  the 
tension  of  the  surface  of  the  cell ;  at  points 
where  the  surface  tension  is  reduced  an  out- 
flow of  protoplasm  occurs,  forming  a  lobe  or 
pseudopod,  into  which  protoplasm  from  the 
main  body  continues  to  flow  so  long  as  the 
surface  tension  is  least  in  this  direction.  Usu- 
ally several  points  of  reduced  tension  exist  at 
the  same  time  on  the  surface  of  an  amceboid 
cell,  so  that  several  lobes  or  pseudopodia  arc 
found  radiating  from  a  common  centre.  In 
other  cases  it  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  general 
contractility  of  protoplasm,  local  contraction  in 
one  part  of  a  cell  causing  an  outflow  in  another 

(2)  Ciliary  movement  consists  in  the  rh>-th- 
mical  beating  of  innumerable  ^mall  protoplas- 
mic threads  (cilia)  which  project  from  the 
free  surfaces  of  certain  cells  and  which  act 
somewhat  like  oars.  Among  one-celled  organ- 
isms the  entire  cell  may  be  covered  by  these 
cilia ;  in  all  multicellular  animals  they  are 
limited  to  the  free  borders  of  Certain  epithelial 
celts.  The  beating  of  a  cilium  includes  two 
movements,-' the  stroke,  which  is  rapid  and 
by  which  the  cilium  is  sharply  bent  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  rerovery  of  the  original  position, 
which  is  relatively  slow  and  wea£  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  cause  of  this  beating  is- the  un- 
equal contraction  of  the  protoplasm  on  different 
sides  of  a  cilium,  by  which  it  is  bent  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other.  Alt  the  cilia 
covering  a  free  surface  beat  in  unison,  the 
strcice  being  in  one  direction,  and  the  movement 
is  so  timed  that  beginning  at  one  end  of  a 
ciliated  tract  it  seems  to  pass  in  a  wave-like 
movement  to  the  other  end, 

(3)  Muscular  movement,  the  principal  type 
of  motion  in  higher  animals,  is  caused  by  the 
contraction  in  one  direction  of  a  muscle  fibre 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  protoplasm  espedalty 
differentiated  for  this  purpose.  During  the 
contraction  or  expansion  of  a  muscle  there  is  no 
change  in  its  volume,  the  shortening  of  a  fibre 
in  one  axis  being  compensated  tor  by  its  ex- 
pansion at  right  ang-les  to  that  axis.  Such  a 
change  in  the  shape  of  a  fibre  could  be  pro- 
duced only  by  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
particies  of  which  it  is  composed  or  by  a 
change  in  their  relative  positions.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  real  cause  of  muscular  contrac- 
tility. 

AH  of  these  types  of  movement  are  found  in 
certain  Protozoa  and  in  many  Metasoa.  Amre- 
boid  movements  are,  however,  usually  restricted 
to  free  cells  without  membranes  or  dense  cor- 
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tory,  pigtnenl  and  lymph  cells  of  various 
Melacoa;  in  no  case  is  this  type  effective  in 
the  movement  ai  lar^  bodies.  In  the  larvs  of 
all  phyla,  except  the  nemathelminthes  and  ar- 
thropods, locomotion  is  brou^t  about,  at  teast 
in  part,  by  cilia,  and  even  among  the  adult 
forms  of  many  lower  metazoans  this  is  the 
principal  type  of  locomotion  (ctenophores,  tnr- 
bellanans,  nemertines,  rotifers).  Among  the 
nemathelminthes  and  arthropods  cilia  are  en- 
tirely lacking  throughout  the  whole  life  cycle. 
Among  large  animals  locomotion  is  effected 
entirely  by  muscular  contractiMIity,  while  cilia 
are  limited  to  certain  regions  where  by  their 
beating  they  produce  currents.  Muscle  fibres 
are  found  in  all  h'etazoa  with  the  possible  ex- 
cei)tion  of  sponges;  they  are  of  two  kinds, 
striped  and  non-striped  or  smooth ;  the  latter 
are  of  very  wide  distribution  throui^out  the 
Metasoa,  the  former  are  limited  to  a  few  phyla 
(moUusks,  arthropods,  chordates).  Smooth 
muscle  is  contractile  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  striped  muscle,  but  is  much  slower  in  ac- 
tion. The  muscular  system  may_  consist  of  iso- 
lated fibres  such  as  are  found  in  many  cuida- 
rians,  platodes  and  rotifers,  or  these  fibres  may 
be  united  into  bundles  or  sheets  as  is  the  case 
in  most  higher  animals ;  these  groups  of 
muscles  show  many  differences  and  can  be  com- 
pared only  in  a  general  way.  In  general  the 
arrangement  of  the  body  muscles  depends  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  skeleton.  Animals 
which  have  no  skeleton  lisually  have  the  body 
musculature  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  coats: 
an  outer  layer  of  circular  fibres  and  an  inner 
of  loDgituduial  ones,  while  the  intestinal  mus- 
culature is  also  arranged  in  two  coats,  the 
outer  (next  the  calom)  longitudinal  and  the 
inner  circular.  If  an  exoskeleton  is  present,  as 
in  arthropods,  these  muscular  layers  of  the 
body  wall  are  broken  up  into  bundles  which 
become  attached  to  the  skeleton ;  if  an  endo- 
skeleton  ta  present,  as  in  vertebrates,  the 
muscles  become  attached  to  the  bones,  which 
serve  as  levers,  and  thus  the  muscles  come  to 
lie  at  a  deep  level.  The  locomotor  apparatus 
of  echinoderms  is  unique,  consisting  of  a  great 
nunil>er  of  tube  feet,  which  are  hollow  muscu- 
lar tubes,  closed  at  the  end  by  a  sucking;  disk. 
The  cavity  of  each  tube  is  connected  with  the 
'water  vascular  (ambulacral)  system  within  the 
body,  from  which  water  can  be  forced  into  the 
tube  feet.  In  this  way  they  are  protruded  until 
the  sucking  disk  touches  and  becomes  attadted 
to  some  object;  then  by  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  foot  the  water  is  farced  back 
into  the  water  system,  and  by  simultaneous  ac- 
tion of  many  of  these  feet  the  body  is  slowly 
warped  alon^. 

4.  Digestive  System.— With  the  cxceptiom 
of  a  few  internal  parasites  which  absorb  their 
food  in  a  digested  condition  from  the  bodies 
of  their  hosts,  some  form  of  digestive  system 
is  present  in  all  animals. 

Digestion  is  the  process  of  rendering  insolu- 
ble foods  soluble.  One  of  the  distrnguishing 
characteristics  of  animals  is  that  they,  unlike 
plants,  take  in  solid  food  (mnch  of  which  is 
in  a  colloidal  condition)  through  a  mouth 
opening  (ingestion),  and  that  by  the  process  of 
digestion  some  of  this  insoluble  food  is  ren- 
dered soluble  and  hence  capable  of  diffusing  to 
all  parts  of  the  organism,  where  by  a  myste* 
ROUS  process  known  as  assimilatiDTi  some  of  it 
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is  huih  up  into  the  substance  of  the  pratoplasm 
itself.  After  the  substances  rendered  soluble 
by  digestion  have  been  removed  from  the  food 
the  indigestible  remnants  are  cast  out  of  the 
body  in  solid  form  (egestion).  Among  the 
Protoaoa  digestion  occurs  within  the  body  of  a 
single  cell,  that  is,  it  is  intracellular.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  sponges,  in  which  the  food,  con- 
sisting of  microscopic  animals  or  plants,  Is 
taken  in  by  certain  epithelial  cells  lining  the 
cavities  of  the  sponge  and  by  them  passed  over 
to  other  cells  and  tissues  by  which  the  food 
particles  ar"  ii^sted,  digested  and  assimilated. 
In  all  animals  above  the  sponges  intracellular 
digestion  is  limited  to  endoderm  cells  and  to 
certain  mesoderm  cells,  such  as  white  blood  cor- 
puscles (leucocytes)  and  it  is  of  decreasing  im- 
portanceas  one  ascends  the  scale.  In  all  ani- 
mals except  the  lowest,  digestion  occurs  prin- 
cipally in  a  digestive  cavity  surrounded  by  cells 
which  pour  their  secretions  into  the  cavity.  By 
the  action  of  these  secretions  certain  insoluble 
food  substances  are  transformed  into  soluble 
ones.  This  digestive  cavity  is  in  all  cases  de- 
rived from  the  arcbenteron  or  primitive  di- 
gestive cavity  of  the  gastrula  and  in  the  sim- 
plest cases  is  little  more  than  a  sac  whose  walls 
may  be  folded  into  ridges  or  septa,  thiu  en- 
larging; the  digestive  surface  (.Anthocoa),  or 
they  may  be  extended  to  form  tubular  canals, 
b^  means  of  which  the  digested  food  is  dis- 
tributed to  all  parts  of  the  animal  {Scyphosoa, 
Ctenobhora,  TwbeUaria).  In  all  Cnidaria  ex- 
cept the  lowest  class,  and  in  all  animals  above 
the  Cnidaria,  the  ectoderm  surrounding  the 
mouth  is  folded  in  at  the  mouth  opening,  thus 
forming  an  ectodermal  tube,  or  cesopbaguE, 
which  opens  at  the  inner  end  into  the  gastric 
cavity.  Among  chordates  this  ectodermal  in- 
vagination forms  only  the  mouth  cavity,  the 
(Esophagus  being  derived  from  the  endoderm. 
In  all  Cnidaria,  Cienophora  and  Platoda  there 
is  but.  one  opening  into  the  gastric  cavity,  the 
mouth,  and  through  this  single  opening  food  is 
taken  in  and  undigested  remnants  cast  out.  lia 
the  Nemeriinea,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  tn 
all  higher  aotmab,  there  is  a  second  opening 
into  the  gastric  cavity,  namely,  the  anus, 
through  which  the  ejecta  pass.  Tlie  anus  is 
forraed  by  an  infolding  of  the  ectoderm  which 
meets  and  fuses  with  a  portion  of  the  archeute- 
ric  wall;  this  terminal  ectodermal  portion  of  the 
digtstive  tract  is  the  hind  gut  (of  inverte- 
brates^. With  the  formation  of  an  anus  the 
digestive  tract  becomes  tubular,  with  mouth  at 
one  end  and  anus  at  the  other,  and  the  entire 
canal  is  divisible  into  three  portions,  an  ectoder- 
mal fore  gut,  an  endodermal  mid  gut  and  an 
ectodermal  hind  gut.  The  relative  developmeat 
of  these  three  portions  differs  much  in  different 
phyla;  for  example,  among  chordates  the  fore 
gut  is  limited  to  the  mouth  cavity  and  the  hind 
^t  to  an  insignificant  terminal  portion  of  the 
mtestine,  while  the  endoderm  gives  rise  to  all 
the  intervening  portions  of  the  d^^tive  tract 
Among  artbropoids,  on  the  other  hand,  die  raid 
gut  is  limited  to  an  extremely  small  portion  of 
the  digestive  tube  between  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  while  all  the  remaining  portions  are 
derived  from  the  fore  and  hind  gut<;.  In  the 
higher  animals  the  fore  and  mid  guts  may  be 
subdivided  into  mouth  cavity,  pharynx,  cesopha- 
gus,  stomach  and  intestine  and  in  some  cases 
these  portions  may  be  further  subdivided,  as. 
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for  example,  in  birds,  where  the  ouophagus 
gives  rise  to  an  enlargement,  the  crop,  the 
stomach  is  divisible  into  a  glandular  stomach 
and  a  grinding  stomach  or  gizzard,  and  the 
intestine  consists  of  two  portions,  the  small 
and  the  large  intestine.  Finally  into  a  portion 
of  the  hind  gut  Ihc  excretory  and  sexual  ducts 
as  well  as  the  intestine  may  open,  in  which 
case  this  common  chamber  is  called  the  cloaca. 
Various  portions  of  the  fore  gut  may  be  armed 


ibie.  The  digestive  and  absorptive  surfaces 
of  the  mid  gut  may  be  increased*  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  either  (1)  by  an  increase  in 
length,  in  which  case  it  becomes  folded  or 
coiled,  or  (2)  by  folds  which  project  into  the 
Canal,  or  (3)  by  diverticula,  that  is,  blind  sacs 
or  tubes,  which  open  out  from  the  canal;  in 
many  higher  forms  all  of  these  methods  coexist 
in  the  same  individual.  The  extent  of  the  di- 
gestive surface  depends  primarily  upon  the 
character  of  the  food;  if  the  latter  is  highly 
nutritious  the  di);e stive  surfaces  are  much 
smaller  than  where  it  is  poor  in  nutrition.  In 
carnivorous  mammals,  for  example,  the 
alimentary  tract  is  from  four  to  five  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  whereas  in  certain  herbi- 
vora  it  may  be  from  20  to  30  times  the  length 
of  the  l>ody.  In  the  simplest  Metatoa  it  ii 
probable  that  all  the  cells  lining  the  digestive 
cavity  are  alike  and  that  they  all  secrete  the 
same  digestive  fluids ;  in  more  complex  ani- 
mals the  cells  differ  in  structure  and  function 
in  different  portions  of  the  tract.  By  a  speciali- 
zation of  the  diverticula  or  blind  tubes  open- 
ing out  from  the  canal,  large  digestive  glands 
are  formed  which  pour  particular  digestive 
secretion  into  the  alimentary  canal.  The  most 
generally  distributed  of  all  these  are  the  sali- 
vary glands,  opening  into  the  fore  gut,  and  the 
liver  and  pancreas  (or  where  both  are  united, 
as  often  happens  among  the  invertebrates,  the 
hepatopancreas),  which  open  into  the  mid  gut 
In  all  of  the  lower  invertebrates  except  the 
roundworms  the  food  is  moved  about  m  the 
alimentary  tract  by  means  of  cilia  or  by  gen- 
eral contractions  of  the  body.  In  all  higher 
forms  the  contraction  of  muscle  fibres  sur- 
rounding the  canal  play  an  important  part  in 
this  movement,  though  cilia  may  also  be  present. 
In  the  chordates  boln  longitudinal  and  circular 
muscles  surround  the  canal  and  by  their 
rhythmical  contractions  produce  a  wave-like 
contraction  of  the  canal  (perislalns),  which 
passes  along  the'canal  from  mouth  to  anus. 

5.  Respiratory  System. —  Respiration  con- 
sists in  the  exchange  of  gases  between  the  body 
and  the  medium  which  surrounds  it.  The  gas 
(tiven  off  from  the  body  is  principally  carbon 
dioxide,  one  of  the  products  of  combustion 
within  the  body,  while  that  which  must  be 
supplied  to  it  IS  oxygen.  Since  oxidation  is 
the  one  essential  feature  of  destructive  meta- 
bolism which  occurs  in  all  living  matter,  it 
follows  that  respiration  is  a  universal  function 
among  organisms.  Among  small  and  simple 
animals  this  exchange  of  gases  takes  place 
directly  between  the  living  cells  and  the  sur- 
rounding medium  and  occurs  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  In  more  complex  forms 
with  body  fluids  the  exchange  takes  place  be- 
tween the  tissues  and  the  fluid  {internal  respira- 
tion) and  then  between  the  fluid  and  the  sur- 


rounding meditmi  (eztemal  respiration).    This 
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idworms,     rotifers,     small 
nelids,  and  even  same  vertebrates,  such  as  the 


.  ...  .-  fadtitate  this  exchange.  In  such  as 
dwell  in  water  vascular  processes  are  present 
which  serve  to  bring  the  blood  into  close  rela- 
tion with  the  water.  These  processes,  which 
are  called  branchite  or  gills,  are  covered  by  a 
thin  epithelium  through  which  an  interchange 
of  the  gases  contaiaed  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
water  can  readily  take  place.  To  facilitate  this 
intcrchaiKC  the  gills  are  usually  much  folded 
or  branched  so  as  to  afford  a  large  surface. 
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and  they  are  frequently  covered  by  dlia  which 
serve  to  keep  the  water  in  motion,  while  at  the 
tame  time  the  blood  is  circulated  through  them. 
The  most  primitive  type  of  fdll  is  that  of  a 
simple  ciliated  tentacle,  which  may  also  serve 
other  functions,  such  as  is  fount!  among  the 
Moltuscoida  and  some  Mollitsca;  such  gills 
may  become  branched  or  plume- like  or  may 
fuse  together  into  plates  (Lamellibranchia) . 
Gills  are  situated  on  those  parts  of  the  t>ody 
where  they  will  be  most  exposed  to  fresh  water, 
and  occur  in  the  most  extraordinary  different 
positions  in  di^erent  phyla;  thus  they  may  be 
found  on  the  Kmbs  (Crvslaceet,  some  annelids), 
on  or  around  the  head  (sedentary  annelids, 
molluscoids) ,  along  the  sides  of  the  body 
(primitive  mollusks),  on  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  pharynx  (chordates)  or  as  outgrowths  of 
the  hind  gut  (holothurians).  Homology  being 
■correspondence  in  the  relative  position  and 
coimection  of  parts,*  there  can  of  course  be  no 
homology  between  structures  occurring  in  such 
diverse  positions,  and  yet  within  a  given  phylum 
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the^  may  be  homologous  and  of  hif^  morpbo' 
laical  value  (for  example,  chordates).  AmouK 
the  chordates  a  series  of  gill-clefts  opens  right 
and  left  through  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  and 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  phylum  the  gills  are 
found  as  highly  vascular  plates  or  tufts  on  the 
outer  sides  of  the  arches  separating  these  clefts; 
water  is  taken  in  through  the  mouth  and  then 
forced  out  through  the  gill-clefts  and  thus  over 
the  gills.  In  the  higher  classes  of  the  phylum 
(reptiles,  birds  and  mammals),  the  gill-clefts 
are  present  during  embryonic  life,  though  at 
no  time  in  their  entire  life-history  do  these  ani- 
mals have  ^lls  and  respire  water.  The  con- 
stancy of  gill-clefts  among  vertetirates  gives 
this  character  a  high  value  in  dcterniiniiig  the 
affinities  of  sudi  doubtful  forms  as  Balamoglot- 
sus,  C*pha!oductis,  and  Ttutieata. 

In  animals  which  do  not  dwell  in  water  and 
In  some  few  which  do  (insect  la^va^  lung  fishes, 
etc.),  certain  infolded  portions  of  the  bod^  oc- 
cur into  which  air  is  drawn  and  from  which  it 
is  again  expelled.  Among  invertebrates  these 
infolded  portioos  are  genef»11y  derived  from 
the  skin;  among  vertebrates  from  a  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canaL  the  pharynx.  In  the  case 
of  insects  and  allied  forms  (Trachtata)  these 
infolded  portions  have  the  form  of  much- 
branched  tubes,  the  tracheae,  which  reach  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  the  terminal  twigs  of  the 
tracheal  system  of  tubes  being  found  in  con- 
nection with  almost  every  bit  of  tissue  in  the 
body.  These  trachex  open  to  the  exterior 
through  closeable  pores,  the  stigmata,  situated 
on  the  sides  of  the  body ;  air  is  taken  in  through 
these  pores  and  by  means  of  the  tracheal  tubes 
penetrates  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  ex- 
chan^  of  gases  taking  place  directly  between 
the  tissues  and  trachex.  Among  vertebrates 
lungs  develop  as  an  evaginated  portion  of  the 
pharynx  j  in  most  fishes  this  is  a  hydro- 
Static  apparatus,  the  swimbladder,  but  in  the 
lung  fishes  (Dipnoi)  it  becomes  highly 
vascular  and  may  serve  as  a  lung.  In  all  higher 
vertebrates  this  sac  is  paired,  and  its  walls, 
which  in  the  lower  classes  are  relativeJy  simply 
become  much  infolded  and  very  richly  supplied 
with  blood  vessels.  The  exchange  of  eases 
here  takes  place  between  the  blood  and  the 
air  within  the  lung,  and  in  most  vertebrates 
the  oxygen- carrying  capacity  of  the  blood  is 
increased  by  the  presence  of  hxmagloliin  (the 
coloring-  matter  of  red  blood  corpuscles)  which 
enters  into  a  loose  chemical  combination  with 
the  'oxygen. 

6.  Cirtuial 

significance  o     

the  body  is  the  distribution  of  nutriment  and  it 
some  cases  oxygen  to  all  the  parts..  In  the  sim- 
plest MetoEoa  {Cnidaria,  Ctenophora)  there  is 
no  need  of  a  special  circulatory  apparatus  other 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  gastric  cav- 
ity itself :  this  may  branch  and  extend  to  vari- 

i  ^rts  of  the  body  or  hydroid  colony,  thus 


the  branched  gastric  cavity  of  certain  turbel- 
larians  serves  also  a  similar  function.  Circula- 
tion of  body  fluids  also  occurs  in  many  lower 
animals  without  (he  aid  of  any  special  circula- 
tory apparatus;  in  such  cases  lyrnph,  contain- 
ing the  products  of  digestion,  is  distributed 
through  all  the  intercellular  spaces  in  the 
primary  body  cavity,  and  by  the  contractions 


of  Ae  general  musculature  of  the  body  it  is 
kept  in  irregular  movemenL  With  the  single 
exception  of  (he  nemerteans  a  blood  vascular 
system  is  found  only  among  animals  with  a 
secondary  body  cavity  or  true  ccelom  and  is 
lacking  even  in  some  of  these,  particularly  such 
as  are  quite  small  or  are  evidentl;^  degenerate 
forms.  With  a  few  exceptions  it  is  present  in 
mo  Husks,  echinoderms,  annelids,  arthropods 
and  all  chordaies.  In  its  simplest  form  it  con- 
sists of  branching  and  anastomosing  tubes 
which  contain  blood.  The  walls  of  the  tubes 
are  composed  of  flattened  epitheUal  cells 
(endothehum)  which  may  be  surrounded  on 
the  outside  by  muscle  or  connective  tissue  fibres. 
The  blood  which  fills  these  vessels  consists  of  a 
fluid  or  plasma  within  which  floating  cells  or 
corpuscles  are  ahnost  invariably  present.  With 
increasing  complexity  of  this  system  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  become  thicker  by  increase  of 
the  muscular  or  connective  tissue  coats,  and 
in  certain  parts  of  the  system  the  vessels  be- 
come larger.  The  muscular  walls  may  be  pulsa- 
tile throughout  the  entire  length  of  a  vessel,  or 
this  function  may  be  limited  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  large  vessel,  which  is  then  known  as 
a  heart ;  even  in  the  highest  animals  the  heart 
is  only  a  differentiation  of  a  simple  pulsatile 
blood  vessel.  The  vessels  leading  away  from 
the  heart  are  the  arteries,  those  throuj^  which 
the  blood  flows  back  to  the  heart  the  veins, 
while  the  small  thin-walled  vessels  connecting 
the  two,  and  through  the  walls  of  which  plasma 
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escapes  into  tbe_  tissues,  are  the  capillaries. 
Among  the  annelids  there  is  a  large  dorsal  ves- 
sel and  a  ventral  one,  which  are  connected  in 
each  somite  by  commissural  vessels.  The  dor- 
sal vessel  is  pulsatile  along, its  whole  length, 
and  peristaltic  contraction  tvaves  can  be  se4n 
in  a  living  worm  to  pass  from  the  posterior  to 
the  anterior  end;  correspondingly  the  blood 
flows  forward  in  the  dorsal  vessel,  down 
through  the  commissural  vessels  into  die  ven- 
tral one;  and  then  backward  through  the  latter 
to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  where  the 
blood  ascends  through  commissural  vessels  to 
the  dorsal  vessel,  after  which  the  same  d^tiut 
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is  repeated.  Throughout  this  whole  course  the 
blood  flows  through  vessels  with  definite  walls, 
and  the  circulation  is  said  to  be  closed.  Among 
the  molluscs  and  arthropods  a  heart  is  present 
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which  is  more  concentrated  and  complete  than 
among  the  annelids.  In  the  arthropods  this 
consisis  of  a  thick-walled,  pulsatile  tube  lying 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body  and  extending 
through  several  somites;  in  each  somite  are  a 
pair  of  openings,  the  ostia,  which  open  into  the 
heart  from  the  pericardium,  and  through  which 
returning  blood  enters  the  heart.  Among  the 
molluscs  the  heart  is  also  of  a  compact  type 
and  is  divided  into  auricular  and  ventricular 
portions.  Primitively  two  auricles  are  present, 
thou^  in  some  gasteropods  this  number  is  re- 
duced to  one;  in  all  molluscs  there  is  but  one 
ventricle.  In  primitive  arthropods  and  mol' 
luscs  the  blood  Bows  out  of  the  ventricle  at 
both  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends ;  in  more 
hif^ly  differentiated  members  of  these  phyla, 
out  of  the  anterior  end  only.  Among  the 
arthropods  the  vascular  system  is  very  incom- 
plete, the  arteries  soon  end  in  lacunar  spaces 
in  the  tissues,  and  from  these  spaces  the  blood 
is  gathered  into  large  sinuses  and  thence  flows 
back  to  the  heart.  These  lacunar  spaces  and 
sinuses  are  not  true  vessels,  ance  they  do  not 
haye  definite  walls,  but  are  derived  from  the 
primary  and  secondary  body  cavities;  the  cir- 
culation is  therefore  an  open  one.  Amonf; 
the  molluscs  the  vascular  system  is  more  exten- 
sive than  atnon^  the  arthropods,  but  here  also 
the  circulation  is  open,  except  in  the  cephalo- 
pods,  the  arteries  being  connected  with 
the  veins  by  a  system  of  lacunar  spaces 
instead  of  capillaries.  Finally  amonfj  the 
echinoderms  and  chordates  the  circulation  is 
closed  as  among  the  annelids ;  that  is,  the  blood 
throughout  its  entire  circuit  is  contained  within 
definite  vessels. 

The  manner  in  which  blood  is  supplied  to 
the  respiratory  organs  is  of  great  importance  in 
cxplaimng  the  structure  of  the  circulatory  or- 
gans in  air-breathing  vertebrates.  Among  an- 
nelids, arthropods,  and  molluscs  the  blood  flows 
directly  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
whence  it  is  gathered  into  trunks  which  carry 
it  to  the  gills;  from  these  organs  it  is  then  re- 
turned purified  to  the  heart.  In  the  fishes  the 
blood  passes  from  the  heart  directly  to  the 
gills,  whence  it  is  gathered  into  the  dorsal 
aorta  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body; 
it  is  then  returned  laden  with  waste  product 
from  the  tissues  to  the  heart.  In  these  animals 
the  heart  consists  of  a  single  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle, essentially  a  simple  tube  more  or  less 


bent  upon  itself.  In  air-breathing  amtdubia  a 
part  of  the  blood  passes  directly  from  die  heart 
to  the  lungs,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart 
oxygenated,  while  a  part  of  it  goes  at  once 
to  tjie  body;  the  former  is  known  as  the  pul- 
monary, the  latter  as  the  systemic  circulatioiL 
In  these  animals  the  heart  is  incompletely  di- 
vided t^  a  partition  which  separates  the  auric- 
ular chamber  into  two  auricles,  but  which 
leaves  the  ventricle  undivided.  The  blood  re- 
turning from  the  body  is  carried  into  the  ri^ 
auricle,  while  that  from  the  lungs  goes  into 
the  left;  in  the  ventricle  both  kinds  of  blood 
mingle  to  a  certain  extent,  though  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement   of    folds   and    valves    the    lanper 

Rart  of  the  oxygenated  blood  which  enters  the 
■At  auricle  is  pumped  to  the  anteriorpart  of  the 
body,  while  the  blood  from  the  right  auricle 
goes  to  the  lungs.    Finally  in  all  birds  and  mam- 
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■rch  of  Che  aorta;  ito.  1,  li^t  iri±  of  the  ai 
aorta;  C,  cvotidi^  Ap,  pulmonary  aJleriea. 
Pk.  14. —  Aortic  archei  of  a  mammal,  and  their  relatkuu  to 
the  five  fflnbrTDHic  arehea  (from  Clam).—  (.  C.  carotidii 
^,anTta;  A  p.  pulmonary  artery;  Aa.  ffreat  aich  of  aorta. 
Pig.  is. —  Diagram  at  a  heart  completely  dividol  into  right 
and  left  halv«.  and  of  a  dmiiile  (lyitematic  and  pul- 
monary) circulatioil  (from  Qaua).— .4^,  right  auivle; 

Va,   iJitHior   vena   cava;    Vd,    posterior   vena   tava; 

Vd.  riflht  ventricle;  At,  pulmijnary  artery;    P.  hua; 

Vp,  pidmonsry  vein;  As.  left  auricle;  Vj,  left  vtstiicTe 
Aa,  aurti;  D.  gut;  L,  liver;  Vt,  portal  vtiD;  £■,  h^atic 

mals  and  in  the  highest  reptiles  (CrocodUia) 
the  heart  is  completely  divided  b^  a  partition 
into  two  auricles  ana  two  ventricles,  and  a 
double  circulation,  systemic  and  pulmonary,  is 
established.-  The  blood  from  the  left  ventricle 
goes  at  once  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it 
returns  to  the  right  auricle;  it  then  falls  itito 
the  right  ventricle  and  is  pumped  from  that  to 
the  lungs ;  here  it  is  oxygenated  and  returns  to 
the  left  auricle,  and  then  from  the  left  ventricle 
is  again  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

7.  Excretory  System.— ExccreHoa  is  the 
process  of  removing  non-gaseous  waste  prod- 
ucts, particularly  urea  and  allied  compounds, 
from  the  body.  These  nitrogenous  waste  sub- 
stances are  formed  as  the  result  of  proleid 
combustion  within  the  body,  and  as  this  form 
of  metabolism  is  universal  among  animals 
nitrogenous  waste  substances  are  everywhere 
formed    With  few  exceptions  all  animus  t>os- 
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SCM  some  form  of  excretory  organ;  in  fact 
this  is  one  of  the  distinKuishin?  characteristics 
of  animals  as  contrastea  with  plants.  AmonK 
the  Protozoa  the  excretory  orpin  is  a  pulsatile 
vacuole  which  f^radually  fills  with  fluid  con- 
taining these  waste  products  and  then  suddenly 
contracts,  forcinR  this  fluid  out  of  the  body. 
Among  oodenterates  excretion  is  probably  per- 
fomed  by  isolated  inland  celts,  so  that  no  sinf^le 
OTfan  exists  for  this  function;  even  among 
hi^er  animals  excretion  is  performed  to  a 
limited  extent  by  individual  cells  or  small 
glands;  for  cacampte,  the  chloroKogue  cells  of 
anneUds,  the  dermal  glands  of  Crustacea  and 
the  sweat-glands  of  mammals.  In  all  hif^er 
animals  a  s)>ecial  excretory  organ  exists;  this 
usually  consists  of  minute  tubules  formed  of 
cells  which  take  up  the  waste  substances  and 
pess'them  into  the  tubule,  whence  they  are  car- 
tied  to  the  exterior;  such  an  excretory  tubule 
is  known  by  the  general  name  of  nM)hridium. 
The  forms  of  nefuirtdia  differ  considerably  in 
different  iJiyla,  but  two  principal  types  may  be 
recognized;  these  are  the  protonephridium,  or 
water  vascular  system,  and  the  metanephridium 
(Hatschek).  The  protonephridium  is  found 
in  the  flat  worms  and  rotifers;  that  is,  among 
worm-like  animals  without  a  secondary  body  . 
cavity;  it  is  also  found  as  Ihe  larval  excretory 
organ  (head  ludney)  in  annelids.  It  consists 
of  a  pair  of  more  or  less  branched  tubules 
opening  at  one  or  more  places  to  the  exterior, 
white  the  internal  terminations  of  the  tubules 
each  end  in  a  single  large  cell  which  closes  the 
end  of  the  tubule  and  bears  a  tuft  of  long  cilia 
pr<^ecting  into  its  Imnen.  This  tuft  beats  with 
unaulalory  movement  and  looks  somewhat  like 
the  flickering  flame  of  a  candle,  whence  it  is 
called  a  "flame*  and  the  large  cell  which  bears 
it  a  'flame  cell.*  The  tubule  itself  is  usually 
composed  of  a  single  series  of  lonj^  glandiilar 
cells  so  perforated  thai  the  lumen  is  intracel- 
lular In  larger  branches  of  the  protonephrid- 
ium the  walls  of  the  tubule  may  be  formed  of 


The  metanephridium  is  found  among  anne- 
lids, molluscs,  moUuscoids,  prototracbeatcs,  and 
chordates,  while  a  modified  form  of  its  exists  in 
crustaceans.  Typically  it  consists  of  a  tubule 
opening  to  the  exterior  at  one  end  and  into  the 
body  cavit);  or  some  portion  of  it  (pericardium 
or  blood  sinus)  at  the  other.    Where  it  opens 


many  cells  which  are  ciliated  on  the  side  next 
the  lumen.  These  cilia  as  well  as  the  flame 
drive  fluids  within  the  lumen  to  the  exterior. 
It  is  probable  that  these  fluids  are  trvisuded 
body  fluids  and  that  the  excretion  of  the  waste 
substances  is  brought  about  by  the  activity  of 
the  cells  which  form  the  walls  of  the  luiBen. 


Di.  dinepininits:  Wlr,  ciliated  fuDneli;   Ui,  segmenUI 

into  the  body  cavity  the  tubule  is  widened  and 
covered  with  long  cilia  and  is  known  as  the 
ciliated  funnel  or  nephrostome.  Following  this 
is  the  glandular  portion  of  the  tubule,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  series  of  perforated  cells,  or  in 
other  cases  of  an  epithelium,  composed  of 
many  cells,  which  forms  the  walls  of  the  lumen. 
In  either  case  these  cells  are  glandular  in  char- 
acter and  are  the  real  excretory  cells,  taking 
urea  from  the  blood  and  passing  it  into  the 
lumen  of  the  tubule.  The  latter  is  ciliated 
throughout,  and  by  the  action  of  these  dlia,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  ciliated  funnel, 
calomic  flnid  is  drawn  into  the  tubule  through 
the  funnel  and  driven  to  the  exterior,  thus 
flushing  the  tubule  and  carrying  away  the  ex- 
creted substances.  Finally  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  tubule,  which  is  derived  as  an  invagina- 
tion from  the  ectoderm,  serves  as  a  collecting 
tube  or  reservoir.  (lenerally  a  single  pair  of 
these  tubules  is  found  in  unsegmentcd  animals, 
such  as  Moilasca  and  Motlutcoidea:  this  num- 
ber may  be  reduced,  however,  as  in  the  Polyioa, 
where  they  are  entirely  lacking,  or  in  certain 
Gasteropoda,  where  one  of  them  is  suppressed, 
--  it  may  be  increased  a    '    '"  '       '  ' 


annelids,  prototracheates,  and  chordates, 
probable  that  originally  one  pair  existed  in 
every  somite,  and  this  is  still  approximately 
the  case  in  some  of  the  nmolest  members  of 
these  phyla,  while  in  higher  forms  they  are 
limited  to  certain  segments  and  have  disai>- 
peared  from  others.  The  segmental  tjiaracter 
of  these  organs  is  so  characteristic  in  the  phyla 
named  lliat  they  are  called  'segmental  organ*.* 
Among  the  Ckordala  these  organs  undergo 
modiikations  which  deserve  especial  mcntian. 
They  lie  at  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body  cavi^ 
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and  on  each  side  of  the  notochord.  Only  in 
Amphioxus  do  they  open  individually  to  the  ex- 
terior; in  other  chordates  the  peripheral  ends 
of  the  tubules  unite  on  each  side  into  a  duct 
which  grows  backward  and  opens  into 
the  cloaca  near  the  anus;  this  is  the 
segmental  or  Wolffian  duct.  This  earliest 
system  of  segmental  tubules  in  chordates 
is  known  as  the  pronephros,  and  it  ex- 
tends throv^out  the  entire  trunk  region  of 
the  kjwest  vertebrates  (cyclostomes),  thougji 
in  alt  higher  forms  it  is  hmited  to  a  few  an- 
terior somites  and  is  usually  a  purely  embiyomc 
organ.    Among  these  higher  forms  longer  and 
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more  complicated  tubules  are  formed  in  the 
somites  behind  the  pronephros,  which  also  open 
into  the  segmental  duct  at  one  end  and  into  the 
body  cavity  at  the  other;  near  the  ciliated  fun- 
nel a  Imot  of  btood  vessels  forms  on  the  side 
of  the  tubule  and  projects  into  its  lumen;  this 
is  the  glomerulus  or  Malpighian  corpuscle. 
Many  of  the  tubules  in  this  region  then  lose 
their  dliated  funnels  and  no  loncer  open  into 
the  body  cavity,  the  tubule  being  flushed  out  by 
transuded  plasma  from  the  glomerulus ;  at  the 
same  time  the  single  pair  ot  tubules  originally 
present  in  each  samite  may  give  rise  to  others 
by  budding,  so  that  sevenil  may  be  found  in 


each  somite.  This  second  form  of  the  ncphrid- 
ial  system  of  vertebrates  is  known  as  the  tneso- 
nephros,  and  is  the  permanent  excretory  organ 
of  fishes  and  amphibians,  while  only  an  em- 
bryonic organ  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals. 
Finally,  in  the  last  named  classes,  the  definite 
kidney  or  metanet^os  appears  in  several  of  the 
somites  posterior  to  the  mesonephros.  Its 
tubules,  while  similar  to  those  of  the  meso- 
nephros, are  still  mare  complex,  having  no  trace 
of  a  ciliated  funnel,  and  by  budding  very  many 
of  them  are  formed  in  each  somite.  The  duct 
into  which  they  open,  the  ureter,  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  segmental  duct.  It  is  thus  to  be 
seen  that  the  very  complex  excretory  system  of 
vertebrates  can  be  derived,  step  by  step,  from 
die  simple  nephridial  system  of  such  inverte- 
brates as  the  annelids. 

Finally,  the  nepfarida  may  carry  off  from 
the  body  cavitv  not  only  calomic  fluid,  but 
also  cells  whicn  are  set  free  into  this  fluid; 
some  of  these  cells  in  the  annelids  may  be 
loaded  widi  urates  which  are  thus  carried  to 


the  ccelom  are  the  sex  cells,  ova  and  spermato- 
loa.  The  nephridia  may  be  especially  modified 
for  carrying  off  these  sex  cells,  in  which  case 
they  are  known  as  gonoducts.  Even  among 
vertebrates  the  ovidocts  and  spemuducts  ivasa 
deferentia)  may  be  derived  from  the  nepfaric 
system.  The  former  in  some  vertebrates  arises 
in  the  embryo  as  part  of  the  segmental  duct  and 
opens  into  the  body  cavity  at  its  anterior  end 
through  a  pronephnc  tubule;  in  animals  above 
the  amphibians,  which  have  a  metancphros  and 
ureter,  the  se^cntal  duct  serves  exclusively  as 
a  spemtiduct  in  the  adult 

8.  Reproductive  System. —  Reproductioii 
among  animals  is  both  sexual  and  asexual;  the 
former  occurs  among  all  animaK  the  latter  is 
limited  to  the  lower  forms  and  to  tne  constituent 
cells  of  hi^er  ones.  Sexual  reproduction  or 
amphigony  consists  in  the  union  of  two  cells, 
the  sex  cells  or  gametes,  to  form  a  single  cell 
of  double  ori^n.  the  oosperm  or  zygote,  from 
which  a  new  inaividual  similar  to  the  parental 
form  develops.  If  the  gametes  are  approxi- 
mately equal  in  form  and  size  their  umon  is 
spoken  of  as  conjugation,  if  they  are  very  unlike 
in  these  respects  they  are  called  ova  and  sperma- 
toioa,  and  their  union  is  known  as  fertilizaticai. 
Both  conjugation  and  fertilization  occur  among 
the  Prototoa,  whereas  all  Metasoa  reproduce 
by  means  of  differentiated  sex  cells,  namely,  ova 
and  spermatozoa.  In  a  few  aiiimals  ova  have 
the  power  of  developing  without  previous  fer- 
tilization, the  process  being  known  as  partheno- 
genesis. If  such  development  without  fertiliza- 
tion occurs  in  larval  forms  which  have  not 
completed  their  development  it  is  known  as 
pedogenesis.  In  most  aniroals  the  sexes  are 
separate,— that    is,    ova    and   spermatozoa    are 

?roduced  by  different  individuals,  males  and 
cmales,  and  the  species  is  dioecious;  in  some 
cases,  however,  both  kinds  of  sex  cells  are 
produced  fay  ibe  same  individual,  which  is  then 
said  to  be  hermaphrodite,  and  the  spedes  to  be 


The  essential  reproductive  organs  are  the 
gonads,  or  the  glands  which  produce  ova  and 
spermatozoa,  namely,  the  ovaries  and  the  testes. 
In  ^onges  the  r^roductive  cdjs  are  scattered 
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tbrougli  the  meBodenn  so  that  in  these  animals 
ovaries  and  testes  cannot  be  said  to  exist  In 
.the  lowest  cnidarians  (Hydrotoa)  the  sex  cells 
are  at  first  widely  scattered  in  the  ectodennai 
epithelium,  but  they  actively  migrate  to  certain 
portions  of  the  hydroid  stem  where  repToduc- 
ttve  buds  are  being  formed,  and,  a^gregitic^ 
here,  form  gonads.  In  all  h^er  ammala  defi- 
nite gonads  are  present.  No  genital  ducts  are 
present  in  the  calenterates,  and  none  are  need- 
ed, »nce  the  sex  cells  can  cscmk  directly  into 
the  water.  In  animals  abcive  tne  ccdenteiatei  ' 
the  sex  cells  are  mcsodcirnal  in  oriBUi,  and  in 
most  cases  form  a  part  of  the  epitheuum  lining 
the  coclom.  In  animals  without  a  true  coelom 
the  sex  celts  arise  within  tubes  or  glands  the 
cavities  of  which  may  perhaps  represent  the 
ccelom.  In  flat  worms  the  gonads  occur  in 
cotuiderable  ntMubers  in  a  single  individnal.  In 
roundworms  they  are  limitea  to  one  or  two 
tubes,  in  rotifers,  molluscs,  molluscoids,  and 
echinoderros  thejr  are  confined  to  one  or  at 
most  a  few  sex  glands,  while  in  segmented  ani- 
mals they  are  found  in  primitive  forms  in  every 
body  somite,  thouf^h  .with  advancing  organiza- 
tion they  become  hmited  to  a  few  segments  or 
even  to  one.  In  most  animals  above  me  ccelen- 
terates  some  form  of  duct  eidsts  for  carrying 
the  sex  cells  to  the  exterior;  among  the  flat- 
worms,  roundworms,  and  rotifers  these  ducts 
are  never  the  excretory  tubules,  though  they 
may  possibly  represent  the  ccelom  of  higher 
animals.  In  these  ht^cr  forms  they  are  fre- 
quently metanephridia,  or  modified  excretory 

In  many  animals  the  ova  and  spermatozoa 
escape  directly  into  the  water,  and  there  the 
<S!^  are  fertilized  and  undergo  development; 
it  IS  probable  that  in  these  ammals  the  escape 
of  ova  stimulates  the  males  to  eject  spenna- 
toroa  so  that  both  kinds  of  sex  cells  are  shed 
at  about  the  same  time.  In  such  cases  enor- 
mous numbers  of  sex  cells  are  produced  and 
very  many  are  wasted.  A  slight  advance  over 
this  condition  is  found  in  those  animals  (frogs, 
bony  fishes,  etc.)  in  which  the  openings  of  the 
male  and  female  ducts  are  placed  close  to- 
gether at  the  time  of  shedding  the  sex  cells; 
Ms  is  known  as  external  copulation.  In  other 
cases  the  spermatozoa  only  escape  from  the 
xidy,  and  by  means  of  currents  of  water  they 
ire  carried  into  the  body  of  the  female,  where 
they  fertilize  the  ova  t»  situ,  as  in  sponges,  or 
in  certain  receptacles  into  which  the  eggs  are 
collected,  as  in  fresh-water  mussels.  In  other 
animals  copulatory  organs  exist  which  serve 
to  introduce  spermatozoa  into  the  sex  ducts  of 
the  femsde,  thus  increasing  the  chances  for  the 
fertilization  of  the  ova ;  this  is  internal  copula- 
tion. In  many  cases  copulation  occurs  but 
once,  and  the  spermatozoa  are  stored  in  a  sem- 
inal receptacle  which  opens  into  or  near  the 
oviduct.  Internal  copulation  is  a  necessity  in 
alt  land  animals  and  in  parasites,  and  it  also 
oicurs  in  many  i^yla  of  invertebrates  (flat- 
worms,  roundworms,  rotifers,  gasteropods, 
ccphatopods,  annelids,  arthopods). 

In  certain  animals  the  sexes  differ  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  sexual  apparatus  but  also 
in  many  other  regards ;  when  such  diflferences 
are  very  marked  they  constitute  what  is  known 
as  sexual  dimorphism.  In  such  cases  the  male 
is  frequently  very  degenerate  in  form,  being 
sometinies  not  more  than  a  hundredth  part  the 


size  of  the  female  and  entir^  lacking  aKmen- 
tary  canal,  sense  organs  and  nervous  system 
(rudimentary  males  of  rotifers,  barnacles,  etc). 

Asexual  reproduction,  or  monogony,  consists 
in  the  formation  of  new  individuals  by  division 
of  an  old  one.  In  one-celled  organisms  and  in 
the  constituent  celts  of  hipher  animals  this 
takes  the  form  of  cell  division.  In  the  lower 
hfetiuoa  asexual  reproduction  is  not  limited  to 
cell  division,  but  the  entire  body  or  portions  of 
it  may  undergo  constriction  and  subsequent 
division,  thus  giving  rise  to  new  individuals. 
This  division  may  be  into  equal  parts,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  fission ;  or  into  unequal  parts, 
when  it  is  known  as  budding  or  gemmation.  In 
animals  which  reproduce  both  sexually  and 
asexually  there  is  a  more  or  less  regular  alter- 
nation of  one  method  with  the  other;  this  is 
known  as  alternation  of  generations  (q.v.)  or 
metagenesb.  The  alternation  of  amphigony 
with  parthenogenesis  is  called  heterogony. 

9.  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs. — 
Sensation  and  co-ordination  are  manifestations 
of  protoplasmic  irritability,  or  that  capacity  of 
receiving  and  responding  to  stimuli  characteris- 
tic of  every  cell.  Animals,  even  the  simidcst, 
are  sensitive  to  a  variety  of  stimuli,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  mechanical  chemical, 
thermal,  and  electrical,  as  well  as  lignt,  gravity, 
etc  These  stimuli,  acting  on  the  organism, 
start  changes  in  me  protoplasm  (impulses) 
which  are  transmitted  to  portions  of  the  bodv 
distant  from  the  point  first  stimulated  and  call 
forth  the  co-ordinated  activiries  of  many  dif- 
ferent parts.  In  higher  animals  there  are  spe- 
cial sense  organs  for  receiving  certain  of  these 
stimuli  and  specialized  protoplasmic  fibres 
(nerve  fibres)  for  transmitting  impulses,  while 
nerve  centres  for  co-ordinating  activities  ap- 
pear very  far  down  in  the  animal  scale.  In  the 
lowest  animals,  however,  there  are  neither 
nervous  system  nor  sense  organs,  and  yet 
throng  the  irritability  of  the  general  proto- 
plasm these  functions  are  performed. 

A  protozoan  reacts  to  all  stimuli  in  the  same  ' 
way,  and  it  is  probable  that  however  different 
the  stimuli  may  be  they  produce  esseAtially  the 
same  changes  in  the  protoplasm.  The  sensa- 
tions of  Prolotoa,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have 
sensations,  must  be  of  the  most  general  and 
indefinite  sort,  just  as  their  responses  to  stimuli 
show    the   most    monotonous   sameness.     The 


— „  _id  transmitting  stimuli.  In  all  other 
phyla,  however,  certain  cells  of  the  body  arc 
set  apart  for  these  particular  functions,  and 
the  greater  the  differentiation  in  these  respects 
the  more  definite  and  varied  are  the  sensa- ' 
tions,  tiie  more  swiftly  impulses  are  transmitted 
to  the  motor  system  and  the  more  complicated 
are  the  responses. 

Nervous  System, —  The  elements  out  of 
which  the  nervous  system  is  built  are  nerve 
cells  and  fibres,  the  latter  being  merely  out- 
growths of  the  former.  In  practically  all  Meta- 
too  these  cells  are  derived  from  ectoderm,  and 
in  a  good  many  animals  the  sense  organs  and 
entire  nervous  system  remain  throi^out  lite  a 
part  of  the  superficial  epithelium  which  covers 
the  body  (CoeleHterata,  Chtrtognaika,  certain 
Antuiida,  Molluscoidea,  many  Echinodermata, 
Batanoglossvj) ;  such  a  nervous  system  is  said 
to  be  epithelial.    In  all  other  Mftaeoa  Ac  necy-  ■ 
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ous  system,  though  formed  from  epitheliimi, 
separates  from  it  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, so  that  brain,  ganglia,  and  nerve  trtinks 
come  to  lie  some  distance  from  the  surface  of 


the  nerve  cells  to  one  another;   these  are   (1) 
the  diffuse  type,    (2)   the  linear  type,   (3>    the 
ganj^lionic  type  and  (4)   the  tubular  typc- 
(1)  A  diffuse  nervous  system  consisting  of 


nerve  cells  and  fibres  scattered  throu^out  the 
superficial  epithelium  is  the  simplest  type  known 
and  is  found  among  such  animals  as  sea'ane- 
mones  (AcltKOSoa) ;  the  nerve  cells  are  here 
connected  together  by  means  of  the  fibres  into 
a  ganglionic  plexus.  (2)  The  next  step  in  in- 
creasing complexity  is  represented  by  a  linear 
nervous  system  such  as  is  found  in  the  jelly- 
fishes  ;  here  many  nerve  cdls  and  fibres  are 
aggr^ted  into  a  double  nerv£  ring  around  the 
margin  of  the  umbrella,  thus  forming  a  cen- 
tralized nervous  system ;  other  nerve  cells  re- 
maining, scattered  throughout  the  epithelium, 
serve  to  connect  the  ganglia  with  the  muscles. 
(3)  The  ganglionic  tyj)*.  In  ctenophores,  a 
sense  organ  from  wbich  nerves  radiate,  is 
found  at  the  apical  pole,  and  in  a  great  many 
of  the  higher  animals  the  earliest  formed  and 
most  widely  represented  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  is  a  sense  organ  and  ganglion  which  ap- 
pear at  the  apical  pole  of  the  gastrula,  and 
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the  body;  this  is  known  as  an  epitheliogenous 
nervous  system.  In  addition  (o  the  two  classes 
just  mentioned,  which  are  based  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  nerve  cells  to  the  body  layers,  four 
types  of  nervous  system  are  found  among 
Metazoa  which  are  based  upon  the  relations  ot 
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becomes  in  the  adult  the  cerebral  ganglion  or 
brain,  lying  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  oesopha- 
gus. Nerve  trunks  are  always  given  off  from 
this  ganglion,  and  very  generally  two  of  them 
run  down  on  each  side  of  the  tcsoplugus  to 
its  ventral  side,  thus  forming  a  ctrcum- 
asopha«eal  nerve  ring.  In  different  fdiyla 
longitudinal  nerve  trunks  may  fw  given  off 
from  ditlerent  parts  of  this  ring;  amone  anne- 
lids, arthropods,  mollusks,  and  moUuscoios  from 
the  ventral  side,  and  in  annelids  and  arthropods 
this  forms  the  'ventral  chain,"  which  consists 
typically  of  a  pair  of  ganglia  in  each  somite 
connected  with  those  in  front  and  behind  by 
nerve  cords.  The  first  one  in  the  chain  is  the 
subo;soTihagea1  ganglion,  connected  with  the 
cerebral  .ganglion  by  the  drcumcesophageal 
commissures.  In  the  mollusks  the  nervous  sys- 
tem consists  of  a  pair  of  supra-  and  sub-crao- 
phageal  ganglia  (cerebral  and  pedal)  which 
with    their    coimectives    form   an   oesophageal 
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ring.  To  these  is  usually  added  a  pair  oi 
pleural  and  of  parielal  ganglia  forming  a  loop, 
wtiich  extend  back  into  the  body,  while  ventral 
trunks  (pedal  cords)  may  be  present  in  the 
foot.  (4)  The  tubular  type  of  nervous  system 
is  found  only  among  the  chordates;  here  the 
nervous  system  develops  from  an  epithelial 
plate  (neural  plate)  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  embryo,  which  becomes  invaginaled  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  longitudinal  groove,  the 
neural  groove.    This  then  separates  from  the 
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of  particular  kinds  of  stimuli.    These  are  or- 
gans of   (1)    smell  and  taste,   (2)   equilibrium 

and  hearing,  (3)  vision. 

'(1)  Organs  of  smell  and  taste  are  present 
in  all  vertebrates  and  in  many  invertebrates. 
Their  structure  is  extremely  simple,  being  but 
slightly  modified  from  the  type  of  ihc  primitive 
organs  described  above.  In  fact  the  olfactory 
sense  cells  of  vertebrates  are  merely  scattered 
sensory  cells,  while  the  organs  of  taste  (taste 
buds)  are  simple  aggregations  of  such  cells. 
Throughout  the  Melasoa  the  organs  of  taste 
and  smell  are  generally  located  in  ciliated  pits 
or  depressions  of  the  integument  either  on  the 
head  or  at  least  near  the  mouth  or  respiratory 
organs.  In  these  positions  they  serve  in  the 
one  case  to  test  food  and  in  the  other  the 
quality  of  the  medium  used  in  respiration. 
Among  fishes  the  olfactory  organs  are  located 
in  pits  on  the  front  of  the  head;  in  all  air- 


eoithelium  as  a  tube,  which  in  all  vertebrates  is 
enlarged  at  its  anterior  end  to  form  the  brain. 
This  neural  tube,  while  apparently  a  continuous 
structure,  is  really  composed  of  segments,  the 
neuromeres,  one  neuromere  being  found  in 
each  body  somite;  the  neuromeres  are  thus 
comparable  to  the  gangKa  of  the  ventral  chain 
of  arthropods  and  annelids.  This  segmentation 
of  the  central  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  is 
indicated  even  in  the  adult  bv  the  segmental 
arrangement  of  the  spinal  and  cranial  nerves. 
In  the  embryonic  development  of  all  vertebrates 
the  brain  consists  of  three  enlargements  or 
vesicles,  the  fore  brain,  'mid  brain  and  hind 
brain;  the  first  gives  rise  to  the  cerebnm)  and 
'tween  brain  of  the  adult,  the  secoiid  remains 
as  the  mid  brain,  while  the  third  gives  rise  to 
the  cerebellum  and  medulla.  The  portion  of 
the  neural  tube  posterior  to  the  brain  becomes 
the  spinal  cord  of  the  adult.  With  the  differ- 
entiation of  nerve  cells  and  fibres  in  the  walls 
of  the  neural  tube  these  walls  increase  greatly 
in  thickness,  while  the  originally  large  cavity 
of  the  tube  becomes  restricted  in  siie,  forming 
in  the  adult  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the 
central  canal  of  the  cord. 

Sense  Organt.—  Tht  simplest  sense  organs 
are  the  scattered  sensory  cells  found  in  the 
superficial  epithelium  of  manj;  animals;  these 
may  be  solitary  or  aggregated  into  buds.  They 
are  elongated  epithelial  cells  with  a  hairlil^ 
process  at  the  free  border  and  a  fibre  at  the 
deeper  end  connecting  with  the  branches  of  a 
ganglion  cell.  They  are  organs  of  general  sen- 
sation—  that  is,  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
various  kinds  of  stimuli,  such  as  mechanical, 
thermal,  electrical,  and  chemical,  and  are  there- 
fore largely  undifferentiated,  though  probably 
chiefly  subserving  the  sense  of  touch.  These 
integumentary  sense  organs  are  found  in  almost 
every  group  of  animals.  Among  the  verte- 
brates they  are  present  in  primitive  form  over 
the  general  body  surface;  in  the  fishes  and 
amphibia  they  are  af^regated  into  buds,  form- 
ing the  lateral  line  organs,  while  among  those 
vertebrates  which  do  not  dwell  in  water  dceper- 
Iving  organs,  of  modified  type,  are  found  (tac- 
tile cells,  corpuscles,  and  btilos).  In  addition  to 
these  organs  of  general  sensation,  higher  Mela- 
soa  generally  possess  specific  sense  organs, 
namely,   those   differentiated   for   the   reception 
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breathing  vertebrates  these  open  posteriorly 
into  the  mouth  cavity  or  pharynx,  and  thus 
form  the  anterior  part  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
The  organs  of  taste  are  of  course  in  or  near 
the  mouth.  Among  the  molluscs  a  sense  organ 
which  is  probably  olfactory  in  function,  the 
osphradium,  is  located  near  the  gills.  Among 
the  arthropods  we  find  notable  modifications 
of  these  organs  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire body  surface  is  there  covered  with  an  im- 
permeable chitinous  coat.  These  sense  organs 
are  here  peculiar  hollow  tubes,  the  olfactory 
tubes  or  cones,  which  are  borne  on  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  body,  usually  on  the  an- 
tenna and  mouth  parts;  these  hairs  are  filled 
with  fibrillar  protoplasm  which  connects  with 
sense  cells  at  the  base  of  the  hair. 

(2)  Organs  of  hearing  and  equilibration  are 
very  widely  represented  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom.    It  is  advisable  to  consider  these  two 
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or^n  systems  together,  since  the  two  functions 
which  they  subserve  are  united  in  the  same 
general  orKan  in  the  vertebrates,  while  in  loiyer 
forms  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinKuish  be- 
tween the  two.  It  has  lont;  been  customary  to 
speak  of  al!  vesicular  sense  organs  containing 
free  solid  bodies  as  auditory  in  function,  but 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  in  the  lower  Mfta- 
soa  they  serve  to  acquaint  the  animal  with  its 
bodily  positions  —  that  is,  that  they  are  organs 


conveyed  away  by  the  nerve  fibre.  Otocysts  of 
this  type  are  possessed  by  molluscs,  certain 
annelids,  tubellarians,  and  brachiopods.  In  the 
case  of  arthropods  organs  of  a  different  type 
are  generally  found,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
body  is  here  covered  by  chitin  and  that  the  fine 
protoplasmic  processes  or  cilia  are  absent 
Among  the  crustaceans  the  auditory  org^n 
usually  consists  of  a  cavity  in  the  basal  joint 
of  the  first  antenna,  which  is  open  to  the  ex- 
terior and  which  contains  water  and  grains  of 
sand :  the  wall  of  the  cavity  bears  chttinous 
processes  or  auditory  hairs  which  have  a  nerv- 
ous connection  al  their  base;  these  hairs  are 
stimulated  by  the  movements  of  the  water  and 
sand  within  the  auditorjj  sac.  Many  insects 
have  a  true  tone-perceiving  organ,  the  chor- 
dotonal  organ ;  in  principle  this  consists  of  a 
few  elongated  cells,  the  chord,  which  are  at- 
tached directly  to  the  integument  at  one  end 
and  by  a  ligament  to  an  opposite  point  of  the 
integument ;  when  this  apparatus  is  thrown  into 
vibration  impiilscs  are  conveyed  to  the  nerve 
cells  attached  to  some  portion  of  the  chord. 
In  other  insects  {Orthopicra)  a  tympanal  organ 


may  be  present,  consisting  of  a  vibratii^  mem- 
brane overlying  a  tracheal  chamber;  sense  cells 
are. present  between  the  membrane  and  chiatn- 
ber,  and  when  the  membntne  is  set  into  vibratiiMi 


of  equilibration.  In  many  respects  the  simplest 
type  of  orpan  of  this  class  is  found  among  cer- 
tain   jellyhshcs.      It   here    consists   of   a    short 


tentacle  situated  in  a  depression  of  the  ecto- 
derm and  bearing  a  solid  body  or  otolith  near 
its  free  end;  by  the  movements  oT  the  tentacle 
the  hairs  or  protoplasmic  processes  of  sur- 
rounding sensory  cells  are  stimulated.  In  other 
Mednsm  the  sensonr  cells  may  entirely  enclose 
the  tentacle,  thus  forming  an  auditory  vesicle 
or  otocyst.  The  auditory  organs  of  most  ver- 
tebrates, as  well  as  of  most  invertebrates,  can 
be  traced  back  to  this  simple  type.  The  sensory 
cells  forming  the  walls  of  the  otocyst  are  sim- 
ilar to  tactile  cells  —  that  is,  they  bear  processes 
projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  otocyst,  while 
the  bases  of  these  cells  are  connected  with 
ganglion  cells.  By  the  movements  of  the  oto- 
Uth,  usually  a  calcareous  concretion,  these  cells 
are  stimulated  and  impulses  thus  generated  are 
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by  sound  waves  the  sense  cells  are  stimulated. 
Among  aquatic  vertebrates  a  system  of  integu- 
mentary sense  buds  is  found  along  the  lateral 
borders  of  the  body  and  over  the  head,  which 
is  known  as  the  lateral  line  system.  The  func- 
tion of  these  organs  is  not  surely  known,  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  organs  of  touch  and 
also  of  eguilibralion.  In  all  vertebrates  it  is 
probable  that  the  auditory  organs,  as  well  as 
the  organs  of  smell  and  taste,  have  been  de- 
rived from  integumentary  sense  organs  homo- 
logus  with  those  of  the  lateral  line.  In  the 
process  of  development  the  ear  appears  as  a 
pit-like  invagination  of  the  skin  woich  is  then 
infolded  to  form  a  vesicle ;  this  ve^cle  then 
becoming  partially  divided  into  two  chambers, 
the  utricle  and  the  saccule.  In  most  verte- 
brates the  former  bears  three  pairs  of  semi- 
circular canals  which  are  organs  of  equilibra- 
tion, while  the  latter  f^wes  rise  to  a  recess,  the 
lagena,  which  becomes  the  cochlear  duct  in 
mammals  and  is  a  true  auditory  organ.  Cal- 
careous concretions  or  otoliths  are  present  in 
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this  much-folded  and  complicated  otocyst.  This 
sensory  portion  of  the  auditory  organ  is  known 
as  the  inner  ear;  to  this  is  added  in  all  animals 
above  the  frogs  and  toads  a  middle  ear  or 
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panum  which  transmits  the  sound  waves  {rom 
the  surface  to  the  inner  ear.  Finally,  in  the 
maminals  there  are  folds  of  the  integumcat 
around  the  tympanic  membrane  which  serve  to 
collect  sound  waves  and  which  constitute  the 
external  ear. 

(3)  yititat  Organs. —  Animals  without  any 
trace  of   eyes  are  sensitive  to  light   (certain 


cup:__tn  some  cases  deeply  pigmented,  while 
oibier  intermediate  cells  remain  clear  and  un- 
pigmented.  The  latter  are  the  sensory  cells 
and  are  connected  at  their  bases  with  nerve 
fibres.  If  this  cup-shaped  eye  becomes  infolded 
still  further  and  its  opening  grows  smaller  and 
finally  closes  altogether,  it  forms  a  vesicular 
eye  such  as  is  present  in  certain  molluscs  and 
annelids.  The  wall  of  this  vesicle,  which  is 
turned  toward  the  surface,  is  transparent 
and  may  become  thickened  to  form  a  lens;  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  vesicle  is  pigmented  and  is 
known  as  the  retina.  In  such  an  eye  the  free 
ends  of  the  retinal  cells  are  turned  toward 
the  cavi^  of  the  vesicle,  while  the  opposite 
ends,  which  are  directed  away  from  the  vesicle. 


Pic  3t. —  Section  thrcmeh  the  tye  of  a  nter->)cetl« 
<Hyi*D^W»)  (tnxD  HaUcfadi):  I.  chitiDDiD  kBf.  tr, 
tnuuparcnt  cell);  Pt.  pigment  celUi  R,  retini. 

Protozoa,  Turbellaria,  Larvir),  and  it  must 
therefore  be  assumed  that  protoplasm  may  be 
directly  stimulated  by  liRht  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  special  organ.  In  its  simplest 
form  an  eye  consists  of  one  or  a  few  trans- 
parent cells  partially  surrounded  by  pigment  in 
the  form  of  a  cup,  so  that  the  light  can  enter 
only  from  one  side;  the  pigmenl  not  only  ab- 
sorbs light   rays,  but  it  optically  isolates  the 
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cells  within  from  those  without  this  cup  (some 
Meduste,  T%rhfllaria,  Annelida).  The  function 
of  such  an  eye  is  probably  to  determine  the  di- 
rection of  light,  since  it  could  give  no  image  of 
luminous  objects.  A  slight  advance  over  this 
simplest  type  of  eye  is  found  in  the  cup-shaped 
eyes  of  certain  mollusks;  here  certain  super- 
ficial epithcliat  cells  are  infolded  to   form  a 


Fn.  a. —  Longitudinal  McCioi 
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a^e  TBflicle  ia  thickened  to  Iottd  a  lent,  while  the  inner 
pigmented  vail  ia  tbe  retina  from  nhich  the  nerve 
prcceedfl. 

are  prolonged  into  fibres ;  such  an  eye  has  a 
direct  retina.  This  type  of  eye  reaches  its 
highest  development'  among  the  ce^halopods, 
where  it  bears  a  striking  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  vertebrate  eye.  A  rudimentary 
Se  of  this  type  is  present  in  all  vertebrates  as 
e  pineal  oi^an  or  gland.  This  is  an  unpaired 
structure  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  'tween  brain 
and  in  certain  reptiles  is  plainly  a  vesictilar  eye 
with  direct  retina.  The  paired  eyes  of  verte- 
brates arc  also  vesicular,  but  in  them  the  retina 
is  inverse  —  that  is,  the  free  ends  of  the  retinal 
cells  are  directed  away  from  the  cavity  of  the 
vesicle,  while  the  ends  which  bear  the  fibres  are 
directed  toward  it.  The  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  condition  is  found  in  the  study  of 
the  development  of  these  eyes.    They  ari^  as 
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lateral  evagjnalions  of  the  walls  of  the  era- 
bryoiuc_  fore  brain,  are  then  constricted  from 
the  brain,  and  become  vesicles  connected  with 
the  fore  brain  by  only  a  stalk.  At  this  staRe 
the  vertebrate  eye  is  like  the  invertebrate  one 
save  only  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  neural  in- 
stead of  the  superficial  epithelium.  All  the 
cells  which  form  the  vesicle  have  their  free 
ends  directed  toward  its  cavity,  while  their 
basal  ends  are  directed  away  from  it.  The 
outer  wall  of  this  optic  vesicle  is  then  infolded 
until  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  inner  wall, 
thus  forming  a  cup  open  toward  the  skin.  The 
ectoderm  over  the  opening  of  the  optic  cup  is 
then  infolded  to  form  the  lens,  which  com- 
pletely separates  from  the  surface  and  lies  in 
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the  mouth  of  the  cup.  The  infolded  wall  of 
the  cup  alone  forms  the  retina,  and  therefore 
the  free  ends  of  the  retinal  cells  are  directed 
away  from  the  lens  and  the  cavity  of  the  cup. 
The  optic  cup  with  the  lens  is  then  surrounded 
by  an  outer  fibrous  and  an  inner  vascular  coat, 
the  sclerotic  and  choroid ;  a  chamber  is  formed 
in  front  of  the  lens  which  is  filled  with  water 
or  ac]ueous  humor,  while  one  behind  the  lens 
and  in  front  of  the  retina  is  filled  with  vitreous 
humor. 

The  compound  eye  is  another  t)[pe  found 
chiefly  among  arthropods.  It  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  closely-packed  single  eyes  or 
ommatidia,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
pigment  and  is  optically  isolated  from  the 
others.  Each  oramatidium  consists  of  (1)  a 
hexagonal  cornea  at  the  surface,  (2)  a  crystal- 
line cone  below  this,  and  (3)  the  retinula  or 
group  of  retinal  cells  which  are  connected  with 
nerve  fibres. 

Bibliography,— 'The  Cambridge  Natural 
History'  (London  189S-1909)  ;  Gegenbauer. 
'Vei^Ieichende    Anatotnie    dcr    Wirbelthiere' 


(Leiprig  1898-1901);  Hertmg.  'Lehrbuch  der 
Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Menschen  und 
der  Wirbelthiere*  (9th  ed.  Jena  1910;  ear- 
lier edition  tr.  by  Mark,  London  1892) ;  Kings- 
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Edwin  Gbant  Cokkun, 
Professor  of  Zoology,  Princeton   University. 

ANATOMY  OP  MELANCHOLY,  The. 
Robert  Burton  spent  all  his  mature  life  at  Ox- 
ford in  scholarly  retirement.  He  was  a  library 
student,  not  a  man  of  affairs,  and  not  a  prac- 
tical physician  but  a  divine.  He  conceived  of 
his  subject  in  his  'Anatomy  [i.e.  analysis  of) 
Melancholy'  as  a  malady  of  both  soul  and 
body,  and  he  busied  himself  with  writing  his 
booK,  so  he  says,  to  cure  himself  of  melandioly, 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  which  he  declared  to 
be  idleness.  The  book  was  a  serious  etiort, 
carefully  planned  in  its  large  outlines.  But 
the  main  outline  seems  often  forgotten,  and  is 
filled  in  with  a  great  mass  of  various  detail. 
The  'roving  humour"  to  which  he  confesses 
gave  Burton  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  men  and  morals,  politics, 
relii^on,  business,  pleasure  love,  and  any  other 
topics  suggested  to  him  by  the  books  which 
he  had  'confusedly  tumbled  over."  The  book 
has  been  continuously  read  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition  in  1621,  and  in  a  way 
has  remainedpopular  with  the  lovers  of  quaint 
literature.  The  sources  of  interest  in  it  for 
the  modem  reader  are  above  all  its  quaintness, 
not  always  intended  by  Burton,  its  out  of  the 
way  scholarship  which  seems  often  grotesque 
nowadays,  and  its  fidelity  as  a  picture  of^  a 
certain  type  of  17th  century  mind.  It  treats, 
moreover,  with  good  humor  and  constant 
vivacity  of  feeling,  of  subjects  which  affect  all 
mortal  men,  it  abounds  in  anecdote  and  lively 
illustration,  and,  mixed  with  its  credulity,  it 
exhibits  not  a  little  skill  in  analyzing  the  states 
of  mind  and  body  of  mankinif  "I  have  laid 
myself  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise,"  says 
Burton,  'turned  my  inside  outward,*  and  the 
book  has  not  a  little  similarity  to  the  numerous 
■confessions"  of  a  later  day. 

The  style  of  the  'Anatomy'  is  one  of  its 
most  notable  characteristics.  Burton  had  first 
intended  to  publish  his  treatise  'more  contract 
in  Latin,*  but  found  he  could  not  get  a  long 
Latin  book  printed,  though  "any  scurrile 
pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our  mercenary  Sta- 
tioners in  English.*  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate 
that  he  did  not  find  a  willing  publisher  for  the 
Latin  version,  for  when  he  came  to  write  in 
En^ish  he  certainly  spoke  more  from  'the 
strings  of  his  heart*  than  he  would  have  done 
in  writing  a  foreign  idiom.  He  declared  that 
he  wrote  'with  as  small  deliberation  as  I  do 
ordinarily  apeak,  without  all  affectation  of  big 
words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes. 
strong  lines,  that  like  Acestes  arrows  cauf^t 
fire  as  they  flew,  strains  of  wit,  brave  heats, 
elogies,  hyperbolical  exomations,  elegancies, 
which  many  so  much  aSecL     I  am  OQVtf 
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Polor,  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  im- 
proves our  modem  wits,  a  loose,  plain,  rude 
writer.*  This  passage,  if  it  docs  ngt  describe 
Burton's   style  adequately,    illustrates   at   least 


;  of  i 


1  fea 


iculous  style, 
It  is  rather 


gcnious.  It  is  rather  an  easy,  discursive  essay 
style,  often  elaborated  until  it  attains  a  kind  of 
robustious  eloquence.  It  is  characterized  also 
by  a  monstrous  heaping  of  citations  and  quo- 
tations, like  a  mediseval  sermon,  or  as  a  mod- 
em scholarly  dissertation  would  be  if  the  foot- 
notes were  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  text.  To 
read  Burton  with  pleasure,  one  must  retard 
these  quotations  as  interruptions,  not  part  of 
the  rhythm  of  his  phrasing.  When  they  are 
omitted  or  are  not  present,  the  style  moves 
along  easily  and  rapidly,  not  unlike  the  style 
of  one  conversing  with  some  degree  of  ani- 

Georgg  PHiLtP  Krapp, 

Professor  of  English,  Columbia  University. 

ANATOMY  OF  PLANTS.  Sec  Plants. 
Structure  of. 

ANATTO.     See  Annatto. 

AM'AXAG'ORAS,  Greek  philoaoi^er:  K 
Clazomens,  in  Ionia,  about  500  B.C. ;  d.  in  Lamjy- 
sacus,  about  428.  Settling  at  Athens,  his  pu- 
pils included  Pericles,  Euripides  and  Socrates. 
In  middle  life  he  was  publicly  charged  with 
impiety  and  condemnea  to  death,  but  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment. Anaxagoras  held  that  there  was 
an  infinite  number  of  different  lands  of  ele- 
mentary atoms,  and  that  these,  in  themselves 
motionless  and  originally  existing  in  a  state  of 
chaos,  were  put  in  motion  by  an  eternal,  imma- 
terial, spiritual,  elementar^  being,  from  whidi 
motion  the  world  was  produced. 

AN'AXAR'CHUS,  a  native  of  Abdera,  who 
was  a  friend  and  counselor  of  Alexander.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Nicocreon,  Prince  of  Cy- 

ANAX'IMAN'DER,  Greek  philosopher, 
mathematician  and  astronomer ;  b.  in  Miletus 
611  B.C, ;  d.  547.  The  substance  of  his  rfiilo- 
sophical  leaching  is  that  the  source  of  all  tnings 
is  an  undefined  substance  infinite  in  quantity. 
According  to  his  theory  the  universe  is  a  series 
of  concentric  cylinders  surrounding  the  cylin- 
drical earth.  Anaximander  occupied  himself 
much  with  mathematics  and  geography,  and  to 
e  ascribed  the  invention  of  geographical 


the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  elliptic. 

ANAXIMENES,  an'aks-Tm'e-nez,  OF 
LAMPSACUS,  Greek  historian:  b.  Lampsa- 
cus,  Asia  Minor,  about  340  B.C.  To  him  is  at- 
tributed the  'Ars  Rbctorica  ad  Alexandrum' 
found  among  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Only 
fragments  of  his  histories  of  Philip  of  Uace- 
don,  Alexander,  and  Greece  remain. 

ANAXIMENES  OF  MILETUS.  Greek 
philosopher:  b.  Miletus,  and  flourished  about 
550  B.C.  He  affirmed  that  air  was  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  Finite  things  were  formed 
from  the  infinite  air  by  compression  and  rare- 
faction produced  by  eternally  existent  motion ; 
and  heat  and  cold  resulted  from  varying  de- 
grees of  density  of  the  prima)  element 


ANAYA,  a-na'ya,  Pedro  Maria,  Mexican 

commander:  b.  Huicbapan  1795)  d.  1854.  En- 
tering the  army  in  1811  he  attained  the  rank  of 
brigadier- genera  I  in  1833,  He  held  several  cab- 
inet positions,  was  acting  President  of  Mexico 
for  a  few  weeks  in  1847,  and  at  the  lime  of  his 
death    was    Postmaster-General     under    Santa 

ANCACHS,  9n-kachs',  or  ANCASH,  Peru, 
a  department  bounded  on  the  north  and 
northeast  by  La  Libertad,  on  the  east 
b;^  Huanuco  and  Junin,  on  the  south  by 
Lima  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  16,562 
square  miles.  The  ports  are  Santa,  Chimbote, 
Samanco,  Casma,  and  Huarmei.  The  rivers 
rise  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Santa,  which,  rising 
east  of  the  Cordillera,  flows  first  through  the 
valley  of  the  Calleion  of  Huaris,  but  m  the 
northern  part  of  the  department  turns  west, 
unites  with  the  Chuquisaca  and  passes  throurii 
a  de«fp  gorge  in  the  Cordillera  to  the  Pacific 
(compare  observations  on  the  Patia  River,  ar- 
ticle Colombia).  Its  total  length  is  about  180 
miles.  The  valley  of  the  Santa  is  extremely 
fertile.  It  is  connected  with  the  port  of  Chim- 
bote by  a  railway  running  as  far  as  Tablones. 
The  departmental  capital  is  Huaras.  Agricul- 
tural products  are  sugar,  rice,  cereals,  grapes, 
maize  and  a  special  land  of  potato  (the  Caras 
variety)  which  matures  in  three  months. 
Among  the  mineral  resources  we  note  partic- 
ularl}r  the  coal  (bituminous  generally,  but  an- 
thracite near  Chimbote  and  Hiiaras),  petro- 
leum, gold,  copper,  silver  and  lead.  Pop.  317,- 
OOO. 

ANC.SUS,  Sn-ke'us.  the  name  of  two  of  the 
Greek  Argonauts,  one  Ihe  son  of  Poseidon  and 
steersman  of  the  Argo,  the  other  a  son  of  the 
Arcadian  Lycurgus.    Each  was  killed  by  a  wild 

ANCBLOT,  insia',  Jacqnea  Arsdne  Fran- 
£oiB  Polycaipe,  French  novelist,  dramatist  and 
poet:  b.  TIavre,  9  Feb.  1794:  d.  Parii  7  Sept 
1854.  His  tragedy,  'Louis  IX,'  brought  him  a 
pension  in  1819,  but  he  lost  it  through  the  revo- 
lution  of   1830.     He  produced  pleasing  v 


(1829),  as  well  as  other  works,  but  'Louis  IX» 
remains  his  most  important  achievement.  His 
wife.  Marguerite  Vircinie  CHARnoN,  b.  Dijon, 
15  March  1792;  d.  Paris,  21  March  1875,  wrote 
novels  and  plays  sometimes  with  him,  but  also 
independently,   and  won   some  attention  as  an 

ANCESTOR,  one  who  has  preceded  an- 
other in  a  direct  line  of  descent ;  an  ascendant 
a  former  possessor;  the  person  last  seised 
Termes  de  la  Ley;  2  Shars.  Bl.  Com.  201.  In 
the  common  law,  the  term  is  understood  as 
well  of  the  immediate  parents  as  of  those  that 


6  Rich.  11  c.  6^  and  by  many  others.  But  the 
civilians'  relations  in  Uie  ascending  line,  op  to 
the  great-grandfather's  parents,  and  those 
above  them,  they  term  majorts,  which  common 
lawyers  aptly  expound  aniectsiors  or  ances- 
tors, for  in  the  descendants  of  like  degree  they 
are   called   posteriores.     Cary,  Litt.  45.   JXie  . 
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ANCBSTOR-WOR8HIP  —  ANCHOIt 


term  ancestor  is  applied  to  natural  persons. 
The  words  predecessors  and  successors  are 
used  in  respect  to  the  persons  composing  a 
body  corporate.  Consult  2  Bl.  Com.  209;  Bacon, 
Abr;  Ayliffe,  Pand.  58;  Reeve,  Descents. 
ANCESTOR-WORSHIP.  See  Man, 
ANCHIETA,  an-shya-ta,  Jose  de,  Portu- 
guese missionary  to  Brazil ;  b.  Laguna,  Tene- 
riffe,  J533;  d,  1S97.  He  was  a  Jesuit  and 
founded  in  Brazil  the  first  institution  for  the 
conversion  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  'Natural  Productions  of  Braiil.* 

ANCHISAURUS,  Snlcl-sa'riis.  a  carnivo- 
rous dinosaur  of  the  Triassic  period.  It  has 
many  primitive  characl eristics,  notably  small 
size,  four  complete  toes  in  the  hind  foot  and 
five  in  the  fore  foot. 


gian  shepherdess,  bore  a  son,  Mnens.  At  the 
,  burning  of  Troy  j£neas  carried  his  father  aw^ 
on  his  shoulders,  and  their  voyage  to  Sicily  is 
described  in  Virgil's   '.^neid. ' 

ANCHITHERIUM,  in'ki-thS'ri-flm,  one 
of  the  three-toed  fossil  horses  of  the  Middle 
Miocene  period.  Its  remains  have  been  found 
in  Europe  and  North  America ;  a  complete 
skeleton  was  uncovered  at  Pawnee  Butte s, 
CoL,  in  1901  and  is  now  on  view  tn  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
The  animal  was  about  the  size  of  the  Shetland 
pony :  the  middle  toe  of  each  foot  was  well 
develc^ed;  the  lateral  toes,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  toe,  reached  the  ground,  but  were 
unable  to  support  any  weight  owing  to  tlieir 
delicate  construction.  It  was  formerly  held 
Uial  this  animal  was  the  ancestor  of  the  mod- 
ern horse,  but  it  is  now  regarded  as  an  off- 
shoot from  the  main  line  of  evolution  of  the 
horse.    See  also  Fossil;  Horse. 

ANCHOR,  a  heavy  instrument  of  iron,  in- 
tended to  be  dropped  from  a  ship  to  the  sea- 
bottom,  to  hold  her  in  a  desired  position.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  shatik,  having  at  one  end 
a  ring,  to  which  the  cable  is  fastened  with  a 
cross-piece  or  stock,  and  at  the  other  end  two 
arms  with  blades  at  the  end,  called  flukes.  In 
one  form  of  anchor  the  stpck  is  not  a  cross- 
piece  in  the  sense  of  lying  traiisversely  to  the 
direction  of  the  arms,  but  lies  in  the  same  di- 
rection. In  the  Homeric  times  large  stores 
were  used  for  anchors;  afterward  they  are  said 
to  have  been  sometimes  of  wood  loaded  with 
lead.  In  some  .places  baskets  full  of  stones  or 
sacks  filled  with  sand  were  employed  for  the 
same  use.  All  these  were  let  down  by  cords 
into  the  sea,  and  by  their  weight  slaj^d  the 
course  of  the  ship.  Among  the  Greeks  of  later 
times  anchors  were  composed  of  iron.  Some- 
times there  was  only  one  tooth  or  fluke,  but 
generally  there  were  two.  Anchors  with  two 
flukes  appear  from  ancient  monuments  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  those  used  at  present, 
but  the  transverse  piece  of  wood  fastened  to 
the  shank  (the  stock)  is  wanting  in  all  of 
them.  Every  ship  had  several  anchors,  one  of 
which,  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  bigness  and 
strength,  was  peculiarly  termed,  in  Greek,  hiera, 
and  in  Latin  sacra,  and  was  never  used  but  in 
extreme  danger ;  whence  sacram  aneortun 
toh/ere  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  as  are 
forced  to  their  last  reft^.     When  an  anchor 


of  the  usual  form  is  let  fall  from  the  vessel, 
it  generally  strikes  the  bottom  with  the  crown 
or  curve  of  the  arms,  and  then  falls  over  on 
ore  of  the  ends  of  the  stock,  the  arms  lying 
flat  on  the  ground,  la  this  position  it  cannot 
bite,  so  that  it  has  to  be  canted  or  turned  over 
till  the  slock  lies  flat,  and  the  point  of  one  of 
the  flukes  (the  bill  or  peak)  rests  on  the 
ground.  The  canting  is  effected  by  the  vessel 
pulling  at  the  cable,  and  the  longer  the  stock 
and  the  shorter  the  arms  the  less  is  the  force 
required  to  perform  the  operation ;  for  this  rea- 
son the  stock  is  always  made  longer  than  the 
arms.  The  anchor  will  now  either  drag  or 
penetrate  the  ground,  the  readiness  with  which 
It  does  the  latter  depending  on  the  sharpness 
of  the  bill,  the  angle  at  which  the  fluke  rests 
on  the  ground  and  of  course  the  nature  of  the 
bottom.  Fortunately  the  arms  used  to  be  r^- 
idly  attached  to  the  shank  of  the  anchor;  but 
in  1338  Mr.  Porter  took  out  a  patent  for  an 
anchor  of  a  new  construction  (though  the  prin- 
ciple was  known  before,  however),  in  which 
the  arins  were  movable  around  a  pivot  at  the 
end  of  the  shank,  die  plane  of  their  movement 
being  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
stock.  The  advantages  of  this  anchor  are,  that 
there  is  almost  no  possibility  of  fouling  it  — 
that  is,  of  the  cable  becoming  entangled  with 
one  of  the  arms ;  it  cannot  lodge  on  the  stodc 
end;  it  presents  no  upper  fluke  to  injure  the 
vessel  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  others,  in 
shoal  water  (since  the  swivel  movement  en- 
ables the  peak  of  the  upper  fluke  to  come  close 
to  the  shank  when  the  anchor  is  fixed)  ;  it  is 
not  so  liable  to  break,  is  more  conveniently 
stowed  on  board,  etc  This  form  of  anchor  as 
improved  by  Trotm'an  is  now  largely  used  in 
the  merchant  service.  In  the  navies  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  foreign  coimtries  the  an- 
chor perhaps  most  cottmionly  employed  is  the 
admiralty  anchor  with  fixed  arms,  the  chief 
recommendation  of  which  is  the  excellence  of 
its  proportions.  Another  favorite  is  Rodgers', 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  is  its  small  flukes. 
The  inventor  claims  for  this  anchor  that  it 
holds  the  ground  better  than  those  with  large 
flukes.    .   Another     excellent     anchor     is     that 

Eatented  by  a  Frenchman  named  Martin.  In 
is  anchor  the  stock  lies  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  arms,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
when  the  anchor  reaches  the  ground  it  in- 
evitably falls  flat,  with  both  stock  and  arms 
resting  on  the  bottom.  The  arms  are  capable 
of  turning  in  a  socket  through  an  angle  of  30* 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  anchor  is  lying 
flat  on  the  ground  the  flukes  of  both  arms  may 
sink  into  the  ground  at  an  angle  of  15°.  The 
weight  of  the  arms  and  the  pull  of  the  vessel 
cause  them  to  do  this.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  flukes  are  not,  as  in  other  anchors, 
IKrpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  arms,  bat 
lie  in  the  same  direction,  Be»des  holding  the 
ground  more  firmly  than  any  other  anchor  of 
equal  weight,  this  anchor  has  the  advantai^ 
of  being  free  from  Katnlity  to  foul  and  easily 
stowed.  The  latter  circumstance  particularly 
recommends  it  for  use  in  immasted  turret  ships, 
alm_ost  allj)f  which  are  equipped  with  it 


vnen  one  oowcr  an- 
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chor  is  heavier  than  the  other  it  is  called  the 
best  bower  and  is  stowed  uo  the  starboard  side. 
Sheet  anchors  are  stowed  in  the  waist  of 
the  ^p  as  far  forward  as  convenient  The< 
stream  anchor  is  used  in  a  river  or  sheltered 
jlace  where  a  lar^  anchor  is  not  required. 
The  stem  anchor  is  stowed  in  the  stem,  and 
is  employed  with  a  bower  anchor  where  there 
is  no  room  for  a  vessel  to  swing  with  the  tide. 
The  kedge  anchor  is  used  to  warp  a  ship  from 
place  to  place;  that  is,  the  anchor  is  carried  to 
a  distance  in  a  boat,  and  the  ship  is  then  pulled 
up  to  it  by  means  of  the  cable.  A  large  iron- 
clad carries  eight  anchors :  two  bower,  two 
sheet  and  two  hedge  anchors,  with  one  stream 
and  one  stem  anchor.  The  anchor  is  said  to 
be  a-peak  when  the  cable  is  perpendicular  be- 
tween the  hawse  and  the  anchor;  and  to  come 
home  when  it  docs  not  hold  the  ship.  To  shoe 
an  anchor  is  to  fix  boards  upon  the  flukes  so 
that  it  may  hold  better  in  a  soft  bottom.  Rid- 
ing at  anchor  is  the  state  of  the  vessel  when 
moored  by  the  anchor  or  anchors.  Dropping 
or  casting  anchor  is  letting  it  down  into  the 
sea.  Weighing  anchor  is  raising  it  from  the 
bottom.  A  mooring  anchor  is  a  stationary  an- 
chor in  a  harbor  or  roadstead,  with  a  buoy  at- 
tached to  it  1^  a  cable,  enablii^  a  ship  to  moor 
by  simply  fastening  itself  to  a  ring-bolt  on  the 
buoy,  laese  anchors  should  not  project  above 
the  bottom,  or  the  ship  may  receive  injury  by 
grounding  on  them.  Hoonng  anchors  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  in  some  cases  a  heavy  block 
of  stone  or  cast  iron  serves  as  such.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  mooring  anchors  yet  in- 
vented consists  of  a  wrou^t-iron  shaft  with  a 
pointed  screw  end,  and  near  the  lower  end  a 
cast-iron  screw  flange  three  and  one-half  feet 
in  diameter.  The  anchor  is  screwed  down 
into  the  solid  ground,  and  Its  holding 
power  is  more  lihan  equal  to  that  of  a 
cast-iron  anchor  weighing  seven  tons.  The 
making  of  anchors  used  to  be  a  most 
fomiidable  piece  of  smith  work,  but  it  has 
been  much  facilitated  by  the  invention  of  the 
Jteam  hammer.  The  shank  of  a  lai^  anchor, 
nearly  20  feet  long  and  10  or  12  inches  thick, 
requires  to  be  built  up  of  a  number  of  bars  oi 
iron  which  are  then  welded  together.  Crucible 
steel  is  now  to  some  extent  used  for  anchors. 
ANCHORAGE,  a  suitable  place  for  an- 
choring. A  good  anchorage  should  have  a  soft 
bottom  and  a  depth  of -from  10  to  20  fathoms. 
When  deeper  than  this  the  cable  bears  too 
nearly  perpendicular  and  is  apt  to  drag  up  ttfe 
anchor.'  The  length  of  cable  paid  out  by  a 
ship  in  ancboriiiR  in  ordinary  weather  is  about 
three  times  the  depth  of  the  water.  Anchorage 
also  means  dues  paid  by  a  vessel  anchoring. 
As  a  rule  a  ship_  sheltering  from  stress  of 
weather  and  not, discharging  cargo  at  the  place 
where  it  anchors  is  not  required  to  pay  dues, 
but  shore-dues  are  payable  whether  a  ship  an- 

ANCHORITK,    ANCHORET    or    AN- 

ACHOSBT,  one  who  has  renounced  the  world 
and  retired  into  a  seclusion  remote  from  inhab- 
ited places,  llie  desire  is  not  distinctively 
Christian:  it  manifests  itself  in  all  reliiiions 
and  in  all  ages.  Anchorites  of  various  Hindu 
ascetic  sects  are  at  present  to  be  found  among 
the  jungles  and  hills  of  India,  and  the  Orient 
has  always  been  a  land  of  them.    The  peculiar- 


ity of  the  ancient  anchorites  was  that,  thau|^ 
retirine;  for  solitude  to  the  wilderness,  they 
lived  were  in  hxed  abodes,  generally  caves  or 
hovels,  in  place  of  wandering  about.  When 
they  did  travel  they  slept  wherever  night  over- 
took them,  so  tiiai  visitors  might  not  know 
where  to  find  them.  They  were  most  numerous 
in  the  Egyptian  desert,  where  they  lived  on 
roots  and  plants,  believing;  that  to  afflict  the 
body  was  the  best  method  of  spiritually  bene- 
fiting the  soul.  The  most  of  ihem  were  lay- 
men. There  were  also  female  anchorites. 
These  first  arose,  it  is  said,  about  the  middle  of 
the  3d  century;  in  the  7th  the  Church  extended 
its  control  over  them,  ultimately  throwing  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  anyone  who  wished  to 
adopt  such  a  mode  of  life. 

ANCHOVY,  an-cho'vi  (of  uncertain  origin, 
perhaps  literally  a  dried  or  pickled  fish,  from 
Bas<jue,  anl:ma,  dry),  a  small,  richly  flavored, 
hernng-like  fish  {Enaraulis  encrasicholus) ,  of 
the  family  Engraittididte.  It  is  caught  abun- 
dantly along  the  sea-coasts  of  southern  Euro^ 
when  coming  in  from  the  deep  tea  to  Spawn  in 
early  summer.  The  Mediterranean  fidiers  in 
particular  salt  and  dry  it  in  large  quantities 
for  export.  Closely  allied  species  are  found 
on  the  eastern  and  western  coast  of  America 
and  ofF  southern  Asia.  A  Califomian  species 
(Engraluis  mordax')  is  extremely  abundant  in 
large  schools  and  is  a  valuable  food  fish.  In 
general,  anchovies  are  five  to  seven  inches  long, 
shaped  like  herrings,  and  have  a  pointed  bead 
ana  projecting  upper  jaw. 

ANCHOVY-PEAR  (Grias  cautiftora),  a 
tree  of  the  family  LecythidaceiT,  found  in  moist 
districts  of  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  50  feet,  has  oblong  leaves  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  large  white  blossoms  car- 
ried on  short  peduncles.  Its  fruit,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  hen's  e^,  is  pickled  and  eaten 
like  the  mango,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in 

ANCHUSA,  iin-kfi'sa.    See  Alkanet. 

ANCHYLOSIS,  an'ki-lo's'is.     See  Joints. 

AN'CHYLO'STOHI'ASIS,  dUease  due 
to  the  presence  of  an  intestinal  parasite,  the 
Anchyloslomum  duodenale  (Uncinaria  dHode~ 
nalii).  This  ]>arasite  lives  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  small  intestine,  where,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  tooth-like  hooks  about  the  mouth,  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  mwnbrane.  It  is 
particularly  prevalent  among  Italian  and  Polish 
laborers,  especially  among  those  who  work  in 
confined  si>aces,  as  mines,  tunnels,  etc. 

The  chief  symptoms  are  those  due  to  the 
loss  of  blood  which  the  worm  constantly  sucks 
from  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  Gastro-intestinal 
disturbance,  progressive  aiuemia,  diarrhoa  and 
colicky  pains  with  shortness  of  breath  and 
swelling  of  the  limbs  are  among  the  important 
symptoms.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by 
means  of  a  microscopical  examination  of  the 
faeces,  in  which  the  eggs  are  found,  and  also  by 
.the  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood. 
Careful  attention  pven  to  the  drinking  water 
is  one  of  the  most  important  prophylactic  meas- 
ures.    See  Parasite. 

ANCIEN  REGIME,  ih'zhkfi  ra'gem',  a 
French  phrase  commonly  used,  even  by  English 
writers,  to  denote  the  social  and  pohtical  sys- 
tem established  in  Prance  under  the  old  n 
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archy,  which  was  swept  away  by  the  revolution 
of  1789.  The  phrase  is  generally  applicable 
only  to  France,  for  in  no  other  country,  with 
perliaps  the  exception  of  Japan,  has  there  been 
in  modem  times  so  clearly  marked  a  division 
between  'the  old  order"  and  the  new. 

ANCIENT  DEMESNE,  a  term  employed 
in  English  law  to  denote  ancient  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Crown.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  as  Ttrrm  Regis. 

ANCIENT  LIGHTS,  a  term  denoting 
windows  so  long  existent  that  they  have  ob- 
tained a  right  to  the  ticht  entering  them  and 
cannot  be  interfered  with  by  the  owner  o£  the 
property  whence  the  light  enters.  Ri^ts  of 
this  nature  cannot  commonly  be  acquired  by 
prescription  in  the  United  States.  Ancient 
lights  lit  England  are  now  regulated  by  a  stat- 
ute calling  for  but  20  years'  existence  to  create 
the  right 

ANCIENT  MARINER,  The.  The  best 
known  of  the  poems  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  It 
should  be  read,  as  it  was  doubtless  written,  as 
a  poem  of  stranse,  romantic  adventure  full  of 
the  swing  and  charm  of  the  old  ballads.  The 
story  with  its  incidents  and  its  pictures,  the 
language  with  its  phrases  and  figures,  the 
t>oetic  movement  both  in  single  lines  and  in 
stanzas, —  all  these  are  of  the  best  of  their 
kind  and  may  sive  keen  poetic  pleasure.  The 
poem,  besides  these  things,  is  informed  with  a 
tine  thought  particularly  expressed  in  the  last 
words  of  the  old  sailor,  which  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  poem,  however,  is  also  some- 
what of  a  landmark  m  English  literature  and 
has  significance  in  literary  history.  Coleridge 
was  a  leader  in  that  movement  at  the  begianinK 
of  the  19Eh  century  which  gave  to  English 
poetry  once  more  the  charm  of  mystery  won- 
der, adventure  and  romantic  beauty.  He  has 
himself  told  us  ("Biographia  Literaria'  Chap. 
14)  of  the  plan  of  'Lyrical  Ballads'  by  Words- 
worth and  himself.  The  two  friends  talked 
over  their  literary  hopes  and  their  poetic  ideals 
and  decided  to  pubUsh  their  poems  together. 
Wordsworth's  part  was  to  show  how  much 
poetic  beauty  there  was  in  the  simple  life  of 
every  day;  Coleridge  was  to  'deal  with  strange 
supernatural  subjects,*  so  as  really  to  arouse 
emotion  and  feeling.  <The  Ancient  Mariner' 
was  the  chief  of  Coleridge's  few  contributions 
and   has   always  stood,   if   not  exactly   for  the 

aualities  which  the  author  ascribes  to  it,  for 
le  essentially  romantic  in  poetry. 

Edward  Evebett  Hale. 


ANCIENT  ROME  IN  THE  LIGHT  OP 
RECENT  DISCOVERIES,  an  archrological 
work  by  Rodolfo  Lanciani:  b.  1847.  In  his 
character  of  official  investigator  Professor 
Lanciani  has  grouped  in  this  volume  various 
illustrations  of  the  life  of  ancient  Rome  as 
shown  in  its  recovered  antiquities.  From  these 
he  reads  the  story  of  the  wealth,  taste,  habits 
of  hfe,  ambitions  and  ideals  of  a  vanished 
people. 

ANCIENTS,  Couticil  of,  the  upper  one 
of  two  branches  of  the  legislative  body  of 
France,  1795-99.    It  included  250  members  and 


to  consider  mearares  submitted 
by  the  lower  branch,  the  Couocil  of  Five  Hun- 
dred 

ANCILB,  a  shield  reported  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Niuna.  It  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  shield  of  Mars;  and  as  the 
prosperity  of  Rome  was  held  to  depend  upon 
Its  preservation,  U  facsimiles  of  it  were  made, 
that  anyone  wishing  to  steal  it  might  not  know 
which  to  take.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
originally  a  lump  of  meteoric  iron. 

ANCILLON,  an'se'yon',  Charlea,  French 
ProtesUnt   leader:   b.    Meti,   28  July    1659;    d. 


bar.  He  became  director  of  the  Huguenot 
colony  at  Berlin  and  published  several  works 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and 
its  consequences.  His  cluef  claim  to  remem- 
brance is  the  work  that  he  did  for  education  in 
Prussia,  and  the  share  he  took,  in  co-operation 
with  Leibnitz,  in  founding  the  Academy  of 
Berlin.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  only  one 
still  of  value  is  the  'Histoire  de  I'etablissement 
des  Fiancais  rifugi^  dans  les  ilats  de  Brande- 
bourg'  (1690). 

ANCILLON,  Jofaum  Peter  Friedricb, 
a  German  historian  of  French  extraction  i  b. 
Berlin,  30  April  1767;  d.  there,  19  April  1837. 
Besides  'Melanges  of  Literature  and  Philos- 
ophy' (1801)  he  was  the  author  of  a  'View  of 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Political  System  of  Eu- 
rope since  the  15th  Century'  (1803-OS),  which 
secured  him  the  post  of  royal  historiographer. 
From  1832  till  his  death  be  was  Mimster  of 
Foreign  Affairs, 

ANC6n,  an-kor',  a  Peruvian  coast  town, 
of  special  interest  to  archaeologists  as  the  site 
of  an  ancient  necropolis.  It  is  now  a  seaside 
resort  30  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Callao  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  important  his- 
torical events.  Its  anchorage  was  used  by 
Lord  Cochrane  in  1820  during  his  attacks  on 
Callao ;  it  was  the  landing-place  of  an  invading 
Chilean  army  in  1838 ;  it  was  bombarded  by 
the  Chileans  in  1880;  and  in  1883  it  was  the 
meeting- place  of  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian 
commissioners  who  drew  up  the  Trcaw  of  An- 
c6n,  which  ended  the  war  between  Chile  and 
Peru  (see  Chile).  One  of  the  noteworthy 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  culture 
and  industries  of  the  Empire  of  the  Incas  was 
made  by  Reiss  and  Stiibel  as  a  result  of  their 
excavations  at  this  place  before  1880.,_  They 
succeeded  in  making  quite  apparent  the  import- 
ance of  the  discovery  of  numerous  objects 
which,  as  industrial  products,  belonged  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  people  of  the  ancient 
Inca  state.  "All  these  objects,*  they  wrote, 
•have  been  excellently  preserved,  a  fact  due  to 
the  scarcely  accidental  coincidence  of  two  cii^ 
cumslances  —  climate  and  worship  of  the  dead. 
To  the  dry  climate  we  are  primarily  indebted  . 
for  the  fact  that  the  rich  contents  of  piously 
equipped  graves  have  in  manifold  instances 
reached  us  uninjured,  and  that  consequently  the 
picture  of  a  culture  speedily  swept  away  by  the 
Spanish  conquerors  may  stiil  be  restored.* 
Their  discoveries  *in  a  single  burial  place,  al- 
though one  of  great  extent  —  the  Ancon 
necropolis" —  certainty  helped,  as  they  asserted, 
to  "carry  us  back  to  the  busy  life  and  inner 
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soul  of  the  aiKient  Indian  populatioiu.'  Con- 
sult Reiss,  W.,  and  Sttibel,  A.,  'The  Necropolis 
of  Anoba'   (3  vols.  foUo,  Berlin  1880-87). 

ANCONA,  in-kd'na,  Aleisindro  d',  Ital- 
ian critic  and  philologist :  b.  Fisa,  1835,  and  from 
1860  a  professor  of  literature  in  the  Universi^ 
of  Pisa.  Among  the  many  works  of  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar  are  <I  Precursori  di  Dante' 
(\m)  'Origini  del  Teatro  in  Ita1ia>  (1877); 
'La  Poesia  Popolare  Italiana'  (1878):  'Va- 
rieti  Storiche  e  Lettarie'  (1883-85)  ;  'Manuale 
della  letteratura  Italiana'    (1892-^95). 

ANCONA,  Italian  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  between  Pesaro  ed  Urbino  on  the 
north,  Macerata  on  the  south,  and  ihe  Apen- 
nines and  Adriatic  on  the  west  and  east;  area, 
736  square  miles.  It  is  a  mountainous  region 
watered  Iv  the  rivers  Cesano,  Esino  and  Mu- 
sone,  and  produces  grain,  wine,  oil,  olives,  silk 
and  fruit.   Capital,  Ancona.   Pop.  about  320,000. 

ANCONA,  an  important  lUlian  port  on 
the  Adriatic,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  Its  site  is  an  amphitheatre  between 
two  headlands,  and  on  its  ancient  mole,  de- 
signed by  Trajan,  is  a  triumphal  arch  by  Apol- 
lodorus.  The  modem  mole  is  adorned  1^  a 
triumphal  arch  by  Vanvitelli.  Among  import- 
ant buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Cyriac 
dating  from  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  a  13th- 
century  town  lull  and  a  museum.  Sugar-refin- 
ing,   ship-building    and    manufactures    of 


EMonysiui.     Pop.  about  57,000. 

ANCONA,  The.  Italian  liner,  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  7  Nov.  1915  by  a  submarine 
flying  the  Austrian  flag.  Bound  from  Naples 
for  New  York,  the  Ancona  was  one  day  out 
from  Messina  when  she  was  torpedoed  off  the 
coast  of  Tunis  with  over  400_passengers  on 
board  and  a  crew  of  172.  There  were  12 
American  passengers,  of  whom  nine  perished. 
The  submarine  fired  upon  the  steamer,  which, 
according  to  Italian  report,  hove  to  almost 
instantly  after  the  first  shot.  The  firing  con- 
tinued while  the  life-boats  were  being  filled 
and  lowered ;  before  half  of  those  on  board 
could  be  got  off  in  the  boats  a  torpedo  from 
the  submarine  struck  and  sunk  the  Ancona, 
sacrificing  over  200  lives.  The  Austrian  Ad- 
miralty asserted  that  the  Ancona  had  attempted 
to  escape  and  had  been  struck  several  times 
before  heaving  to;  that  45  minutes'  grace  had 
been  allowed  by  the  submarine  for  those  on 
board  to  take  to  the  boats;  that  the  cowardice 
of  the  crew  and  the  prevailing  panic  had 
hampered  the  life-saving  proceedii^s,  and  that 
the  submarine  had  fired  the  torpedo  after  50 
minutes'  delay,  and  then  only  because  another 
steamer  was  approaching.  It  was  denied  that 
the  lifeboats  had  been  fired  on. 

An  impression  at  first  gained  ground  that 
the  outrage  had  been  committed  by  a  German 
submarine  masquerading  under  the  Austrian 
flag,  from  the  close  resemblance  between  the 


assumed  entire  responsibility.  The  American 
Ambassador  in  Vienna  was  instructed  to  de- 
mand a  detailed  account  of  the  Ancona  affair 
from  the  Austro-Hungarian  government.     No 


reply  being  forthcoming  for  three  weeks,  a 
peremptory  note,  dated  6  December,  from  the 
American  government  was  presented  at  Vienna. 
Admitting  that  the  A*ctma  had  attempted  to 
escape  after  the  first  (solid)  shot,  the  note 
protested  that  "the  commander  violated  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  of  humanity 
by  shelling  and  torpedoing  the  Ancona  before 
the  persons  on  board  had  been  put  in  a  place  of 
safety  or  even  given  sufficient  time  to  leave  the 
veasd" ;  that  the  conduct  of  the  commander 
coiild  *only  be  characterized  as  wanton  slaugh- 
ter of  defenseless  non-combatants,  since  at  the 
time  when  the  vessel  was  shelled  and  torpedoed 
she  was  not,  it  appears,  resisting  or  attempting 
to  escape.*  The  American  government  was 
unwilling  *to  credit  the  Austro-Hun^rian 
government  with  an  intention  to  permit  its 
submarines  to  destrc^  the  lives  of  helpless 
men,  women  and  children.  It  prefers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  commander  of  the  submarine 
committed  this  outrage  without  authority  and 
contrary  to  the  genera!  or  special  instructions 
which  he  had  received."  The  United  Stales 
government  demanded  a  denouncement  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Ancona  *as  an  illegal  and  inde- 
fensible act;  that  the  officer  who  perpetrated 
the  deed  be  punished,  and  that  reparation  by 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  be  made  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were  killed 
or  injured  by  the  attack  on  the  vessel.'  From 
the  Austrian  Admiralty  reply  dated  IS  Dec. 
1915  it  appeared  that  the  commander  was  in- 
structed to  prevent  the  Ancona  from  escaping 
•in  all  circumstances,"  and  that  his  conduct 
"cannot  be  disapproved.'  A  more  lengthy  note 
from  the  Foreign  Minister^  Baron  Burian,  de- 
fended the  attitude  of  his  government  and 
*most  sincerely  deplored  tie  fate  of  the  inno- 
cent victims."  The  American  reply  (19  Dec. 
1915)  found  *no  other  course  open*  but  to  hold 
the  Austrian  government  "responsible  for  the 
act  of  its  naval  commander  and  to  renew  the 
definite  but  respectful  demands"  made  in  the 
note  of  6  December.  The  incident  was  closed 
by  a  note  from  Baron  Burian  dated  29  Dec. 
1915,  in  which  he  reviewed  in  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  Ancona  affair. 
Every  American  demand,  however,  was  granted 
on  the  ground  that  the  commander  of  the 
submarine  "had  omitted  to  take  adeqiiately 
into  consideration  the  panic  that  had  broken 
out  among  the  passengers" ;  that  the  officer  in 
question  had  been  punished,  and  that  indemnity 
would  be  granted. 

ANCRE,  aNlcr,  Condno  Condni,  Mar- 
shal and  Marquis  d',  a  Florentine  who  went  to 
France  in  1600,  where  he  obtained  rapid  pro- 
motion, more  especially  after  the  assassination 
of  the  King  (16.0).  Successively  governor  of 
Normandy,  marshal  of  France,  and  last  of  all 
Prime  Minister,  he  was  thoroughly  detested  by 
all.  At  last  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him  and  he  was  shot  dead  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Louvre  in  1617. 

ANCRE,  France,  town  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme,  near  Peronne,  on  the  Ancre 
River.  Ancre  was  a  barony  in  1563,  was  raised 
to  a  marquisato  in  1576,  was  acquired  by  Con- 
cini  in  1610.  After  hi.-i  death  it  passed  to  the 
King's  favorite,  Charles  d'Albert,  duke  of 
Luynes.  In  June  1620  by  royal  decree  the 
name   was   changed   to    Albert.     In    1695   the 
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marquisate  was  acquired  tn'  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  and  in  1769  passed  to  the  hotise  of 
Orleans,  of  which  a  member,  the  Duke  of 
Penthiivre,  was  proprietor  in  1789.  The  town 
has  been  destroyed  several  times;  at  first  by 
fire  in  1451,  by  the  Imperialists  in  1523.  by  the 
Bourguignous  in  1553,  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1637  and  hy  another  fire  in  1760.  It  was  again 
destroyed  m  the  Great  War,  being  bombarded 
by  the  British  and  German  forces  alternately. 
Its  principal  manufactures  are  paper,  leather, 
linen  and  foundry  products.  Pop.  5,473.  See 
War,  European. 

ANCUD,  &n-kood,  Oiilean  port,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Chiloe.  It  is  situated  on  the 
island  of  Chiloe,  about  580  miles  from  Val- 
paraiso, a  tine  of  steamships  connecting  the 
two.  First  settled  in  1768,  it  was  the  last  place 
surrendered  t^  the  Spaniards  to  the  Chileans 
in  1826.    Pop.  about  3,500. 

ANGUS  HARCIUS,  the  fourth  King  of 
Rome :    b.   638   b.c,  ;    d.   614  fl.c.     The 


., s  of  religion.     His  peaceful  pursuits      .   _ 

disturbed  by  the  Latins,  whom  he  subdued  and 
caused  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  where  he  as- 
signed them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  upon.  These 
conquered  Latins,  according  to  Niebuhr,  formed 
the  original  plebs.  He  fortified  the  Janiculum 
aa;ainst  Etruria,  connecting  it  with  the  city  by 
trie  wooden  bridge  across  the  Tiber  known  as 
the  Sublician  :  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites; 
constructed  the  harbor  of  Ostia;  and  built  the 
first  Roman  prison    of    which    there    is    any 

ANCYLOPODA,  or  ANCYLODACT- 

YLA,  an  apparently  primitive  extinct  subordi- 
nal  group  of  Ungulata  showing  certain  resem- 
blances to  the  Perissodactyla,  both  as  regards 
the  cheek-teeth  and  the  skeleton,  but  broadly 
distinguished  by  the  feet  being  of  an  edentate 
type,  carrying  long  curved  and  cleft  terminal 

ANCYRA.    See  Ancora. 

ANDALUSIA,  an'da-166'ri-a,  Spain  (Span- 
ish, Andalucia),  a  district  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country,  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and 
picturesque  beauty ;  bounded  north  by  Estre- 
madura  and  New  Castile,  east  by  Murcia,  south 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  west  by  Portu- 
gal and  the  Atlantic.  Length  east  and  west 
about  310  miles;  average  breadth  about  120: 
area  about  33,650  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
throughout  its  extent  by  ranges  of  mountains. 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Andalusia. 
The  Sierra  Morena  runs  along  its  northern 
border,  and  in  the  southeast  rise  the  mountuns 
of  Granada  and  the  Ronda,  including  numerous 
sierras,  and  among  them  those  of  the  famous 
Sierra  Nevada.  Lower  Andalusia  comprises 
chiefly  the  valley  of  the  lower  Guadalquivir. 
Many  summits  of  the  southern  ranges  arc  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow ;  the  Mulahacen  ris- 
ing 11,678  feet,  and  the  Picacho  de  Velefa  11,- 
378  feet  above  the  sea.  All  the  mountains 
abound  with  mineral  wealth,  yielding  chiefly 
copper,  cinnabar  and  lead,  as  well  as  some 
and    coal.        Some    mines    have    been 


Tharsis  and  Rio  Tinta  copper  minea  arc  utn- 
ated.  The  principal  river  of  Andalusia  is  the 
Guadalquivir,  which  rises  in  the  east  part  oC 
the  province  of  Jaen,  near  Carzola,  and  dience 
flows  west-southwest,  and  below  Seville  south- 
southwest,  entering  the  sea  at  San  Lucar.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Guadalimar,  Guad- 
iato  and  Xenil.  The  rivers  south  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  are  quite  insignificant.  The  basin  of 
the  upper  Guadalquivir  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
from  500  to  1,500  feet,  and  consists  mainly  of 
saline  wastes  and  other  sterile  tracts.  The 
lower  basin  presents  sharp  contrasts :  around 
Cordova  and  Seville  luxuriant  gardens;  on 
the  Xenil  a  desert  without  a  drop  of  water;  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Guadalquivir  the  ex- 
tensive marshy  district  of  Marigna ;  and 
stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gnadajquivit 
to  that  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  a  sandy  depression 
(Arenas  Gordas)  partially  clothed  with  pine- 
woods.  The  tower  regions  have  a  very  mild 
climate,  but  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  tempera- 
ture is  much  lower,  and  snow  falls  frequently. 
The  v^etation  is  of  the  character  peculiar  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  Wheat,  maize,  liartey,  man^  varieties 
of  fruit,  grapes,  honey,  silk  and  cochineal  form 
important  articles  of  culture.  Many  cereals 
ripen  as  early  as  April.  A  large  portion  of 
the  soil  is  in  pasture.  The  horses  are  the  best 
breed  in  the  Peninsula-  the  bulls  of  Andalusia 
are  sought  over  all  Spain  for  bull-fighting; 
sheep  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  and  bear  an 
abundance  of  good  but  not  fine  wool;  and  the 
hogs  reared  on  the  acorns  of  the  mountain  for- 
ests furnish  hams  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  Andalusia  has  been  known  as  the 
'granary"  of  Spain  since  ancient  times,  and 
stilt  remains  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  the  country,  although  famine  conditions 
have  prevailed  at  intervals.  The  most  recent 
instance  was  in  1905,  when  thousands  emi- 
grated. The  chief  manufactures  arc  woolens, 
nik  and  leather,  and  are  hyr  no  means  exten- 
sive. The  name  Andalusia  is  commonly  taken 
to  have  t>een  orinnaily  Vandalusia,  the  land 
of  the  Vandals.  The  people  are  picturesquelv 
attired;  their  language  is  Spanish  with  an  aa- 
mixturc  of  Arabic  Pop.  (1910),  3328,916.  In 
the  5th  century  Andalusia  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Vandals,  whose  name  it  bears 
instead  of  Tartessis,  which  it  bore  in  classical 
times.  It  is  probably  the  Biblical  Tarshish. 
The  Carthaginians  had  acquired  it  in  the  3d 
century  B.C.,  and  later  ^sed  to  the  Romans, 
by  whom  it  was  called  Btelica,  from  the  river 
^tis  (Guadalquivir).  It  became  very  pros- 
perous under  the  Romans  and  rapidly  absorl>ed 
their  civiliiarion.  The  Visigoths  ousted  the 
Vandals  and  ruled  the  country  until  the  advent 
of  the  Arabs  in  711.  Andalusia  now  entered  on 
Its  golden  age ;  Cordova,  Granada,  Seville  and 

iaiti,  all  within  its  borders,  became  centres  of 
fohammedan  culture,  commerce  and  industt}'. 
It  was  the  home  of  learning,  of  art,  chivalry 
and  toleration.  Cordova  has  l>ecn  called  the 
Athens  of  the  West,  the  seat  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  when  the  gtoom  of  the  Dark 
Ages  Spread  over  Europe,  Andalusia  was  per- 
haps the  brightest  spot  in  that  continent  Its 
glory  faded  with  tnc  disruption  of  Spanish 
Islam  in  the  11th  century,  (jranada,  it  is  true, 
held  out  for  two  centuries  longer  and  the  Ren- 
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ins  of  the  Uoorish  race  made  its  home  there. 
In  1492  Granada  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian  Spain.  In  Spanish  times  the  names  ol 
Cano,  Murillo  and  Velasquu  have  shed  ever- 
lastiiw  lustre  on  Andalusia.  Consult  Laine, 
<Sur  les  routes  d'Andalousie'  in  La  NomtUe 
Rnme  (No.  115  Paris  1896),  and  Murray.  'The 
Cities  and  Wilds  of  Andalusia'  (London 
1853);  Hare,  A.  ).  C,  'Wanderings  in  Spain' 
(8th  ed.,  London  1904) ;  Poole,  S.  Lane, 
'Moors  in  Sinin  (ib.  1686)  ;  Villaescusa.  U.  H., 
'Las  Provindaa  de  Espaiia'   (Barcelona  1905). 

ANDALUSITB,  a  native  anhydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluminum,  first  discovered  in  Andalusia. 
Its  chemical  formula  is  AliSiC\,  and  it  ciys- 
tallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system.  It  usu- 
ally occurs  in  coarse  crystals,  prismatic  in  form, 
and  nearly  square.  Its  harihiess  is  7.S,  at  least 
on  the  basal  face,  and  its  speciiic  gravity  about 
3.18.  Andalusite  is  commonly  subtranslucent 
and  varies  greatly  in  color.  Some  specimens 
are  strongly  pleochroic,  changing  from  olive 
green  to  blood  red  according;  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  incident  light  strikes  them.  A  va- 
riety known  as  chiastolltc  contains  carbona- 
ceous impurities  distributed  through  the  pris- 
matic crystal  according  to  a  definite  geometric 
plan,  so  that  a  transverse  section  of  toe  crystal 
presents  a  curious  tesselated  or  cruciform  ap- 
pearance; A  variety  from  eastern  Finland  has 
been  called  "maltesite,*  from  the  regularity  of 
die  Maltese  cross  it  exhibits  when  seen  in  sec- 
tion. Andalusite  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  usually  in  schist  or  gneiss.  Fine  speci- 
mens also  come  from  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraesj  Braiil.  In  the  United  States  it  occurs 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  South  Da- 
kota and  California. 

ANDAUANS,  Sn'di-manz  a  chain  of  vol- 
canic islands  in  the  Bay  of  Benra],  590  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli,  120  miles  from 
Cape  Negrais  in  Burma,  the  nearest  point  on 
die  mainland  Five  large  islands  closely 
grouped  together  are  called  the  Great  Anda- 
man, and  to  the  south  is  the  island  pf  Little 
Andaman.  There  are  .some  200  islets,  the  two 
principal  groups  being  the  Andaman  Archipel- 
ago and  the  Labyrinu  Islands.  The  total  area 
is  2,260  s<^are  miles.  The  Great  Andaman  group 
's  about  219  miles  long,  and  at  the  widest  32 


miles  broad.  The  group,  densely  wooded,  ■ 
tains  many  valuable  trees,  the  best  knowi 
which  is  the  padauk  or  Andaman  redwood.  The 


islands  are  hilly,  the  highest  point.  Saddle  Peak, 
being  3,402  feet,  and  Mount  Harriet,  1,196  feet 
in  height.  The  islands  possess  a  number  of 
harbors  and  safe  anchor^es,  notably,  Port 
Blair,  Port  Comwallis  and  Stewart  Sound,  the 


females)  in  1911,  live  in  small  groups  over  the 
islands ;  they  are  savages  of  a  low  Negrito  type. 
The  total  population  in  191S  was  25,732.  Tlie 
climate  is  tropical,  the  rainfall  irregular  and 
often  excessive.  In  1914  forest  sales,  the  re- 
sult of  convict  labor,  amounted  to  $13,931.59, 
Tea,  the  cocoanut,  manila  hemp  and  Bahamas 
aloe  are  successfully  cultivated.  In  1914  there 
were  12,233  head  of  cattle.  Wireless  tetegrai^iy 
with  Burma  was  established  in  1904.  A  mail 
Steamer  connects  Port  Blair  with  Calcutta, 
Rangoon  and  Madras.    The  islands  have  been 


used  since  1856  by  the  government  of  India 
as  a  penal  settleraent  for  hfe  and  long-term  con- 
victs. The  settlement  possesses  about  26,600 
acres  of  cleared  land  and  156  square  miles  of 
r^erved  forest.  There  were,  in  1915,  12,252 
convicts  (including  570  women)  in  the  place, 
of  whom  some  1)730  were  on  ticket-of -leave 
in  the  settlement  supporting  themselves.  Of 
the  women,  about  half  are  on  ticket-of- leave, 
and  married  to  convicts. 

The  Andaman  Islands  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  the  officer  in  charge  is  the 
superintendent  of  Port  Blair.  The  civil,  mill- . 
tary  and  convict  population  of  Port  Blair  in 
191S  was  16.914,  For  the  ethnography  of  the 
Andaman  aborigines  consult  KJoss,  <In  the  An- 
damans  and  Nicobars'  (1903);  Man^  <The 
Aborigines  of  the  Andaman  Islands'    (Londc 


ry.  Vols.  XXVIII  and  XXX,  Bombay  189^ 

ANDENNE,  Belgium,  a  small  manufac- 
turing town  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
eastward  of  Namur  and  west  of  Huy,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  9,0(X)  inhabitants,  chiefly 
engaged  in  paper-making,  f^uence  and  pottery 
work.  For  many  centuries,  down  to  1785,  a 
female  religious  community  belonging  to  one 
of  the  'open*  orders,  i.e^  not  bound  by  anv 
TOWS,  had  existed  here.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  lies  the  town  of  Seilles,  connected 
with  Andenne  by  a  bridge  for  pedestrians  with 
a  single  carriageway.  During  the  German 
invasion  of  Belgium  this  light  structure  was 
blown  up  by  the  Belgian  troops  at  S  a.m.  on 
19  Aug.  1914,  A  few  hours  later  an  advanced 
guard  of  Uhlans  entered  Andenne,  seized  the 
cash  at  the  tax-office  and  took  away  with  them 
the  burgomaster,  an  old,  corpulent  man,  who 
was  compelled  to  keep  pace  with  their  horses 
at  a  run.  By  evening  a  large  body  of  (German 
troops  had  entered  tne  town  without  meeting ' 
any  resistance.  On  the  following  afternoon 
(20  August)  shots  were  fired  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  from  Seilles,  to  which  the 
Germans  in  Andenne  replied.  Immediately 
turning  upon  the  inhabitants  (of  Andenne),  the 
Germans  brought  machine  guns  into  play  and 
shot  them  down  in  large,  numbers  for  over 
two  hours.  At  7  ?.n.  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  town  was  in  flames.  At  6  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  (Annans  began  to  drag 
the  inhabitants  from  their  houses.  Men,  women 
and  children  were  driven  into  the  square,  where 
the  sexes  were  separated.  Three  men  were  then 
shot  and  a  fourth  bayoneted.  The  German 
colonel  in  command  accused  the  population  of 
firing  on  the  soldiers ;  some  of  the  prisoners 
were  picked  out,  taken  to  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse  and  there  shot.  •Other  places  have  suf- 
fered more  than  Andenne,  but  no  other  Belgian 
town  was  the  theatre  of  so  many  scenes  of 
ferocity  and  cruelty*  (Be^an  Report).  The 
Bryce  Committee  stated  in  their  report  that 
•About  400  people  lost  their  lives  in  this 
massacre,  some  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse, 
where  they  were  shot  according  to  orders 
given,  and  some  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses 
where  they  had  taken  refuge."  The  Carman 
reply  to  the  allegations  (White  Book;  see 
Abkechot)  was  that  "the  demeanor  of  the  in- 
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habitants  was  positively  devilish*;  that  "a  furi- 
ous fire  broke  out  on  all  sides  on  the  unsus- 
Kcting  troops,*  and  that  'hand- bombs  and 
nd-grenades  were  rained  down  on  the  de- 
fenseless men  nearest  at  hand.  .  .  .  Machine 
ffuns  sent  their  murderous  bullets  into  the  files 
of  the  soldiery.*  In  the  same  report,  Maj. 
Freiherr  von  Langermann  testifies  that  the 
German  losses  were  'singularly  small ;  the  in- 
habitants had  aimed  very  badly.*  Lieutenant 
Gotze,  who  had  been  sent  to  Andenne  to  in- 
terrogate some  of  the  survivors,  reports  that 
■the  burgomaster  handed  him  a  list  of  234  per- 
sons who  had  been  shot.  'An  examination  of 
this  list,*  said  Lieutenant  Gotze,  ■;provcd  that 
only  in  the  case  of  196  persons  is  it  absolutely 
certain  that  they  were  shot;  28  were  merely 
missing.* 

ANDERNACH,  an'd*r-nag,  Germany,  a 
town  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  10  miles  northwest  of 
Cobleni,  Viewed  from  the  river  it  makes  a 
gloomy,  though  picturesque,  impression,  with  its 
parish  church  (a  basilica  dating  from  the  12th 
century,  with  four  towers),  the  round  watch- 
tower  on  the  Rhine  and  a  famous  crane 
(erected  1554)  for  lading  merchandise.  Among 
other  buildings  are  a  Gothic  Minorite  church 
(now  Protestant),  a  town  hall  and  a  prison, 
formerly  the  castle  of  the  archtushops  of 
Cologne.  Andern&ch  has  considerable  indus- 
tries, brewing  and  manufactures  of  chemicals 
and  perfumes,  and  has  also  a  trade  in  com  and 
wine.  But  its  most  notable  article  of  commerce 
is  that  of  mili-stones,  made  of  lava  and  tufa- 
stone,  a  product  much  used  by  the  Dutch  in 
die  construction  of  their  dykes.  It  was  founded 
by^  Drusus  in  the  3d  century.  In  1109  it  re- 
ceived civic  rights,  and  in  12S3  joined  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  cities.  In  1794  it  passed 
to  France;  but  in  1815  was  ceded  to  Russia. 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

ANDERSEN,  in'der-sen,  Hani  CfarifltlMn. 
a  Danish  novelist,  poet  and  writer  of  fairy 
tales:  b.  in  Odense,  2  April  1805;  d.  Copen- 
hagen, 4  Aug.  1875.  He  learned  to  read  and 
write  in  a.  charity  school,  whence  he  was  taken 
when  only  nine  years  old,  and  was  (jut  to  work 
in  a  manufactory  in  order  that  his  earnings 
might  assist  his  widowed  mother.  In  his  leisure 
time  he  eagerly  read  national  ballads,  poetry 
and  ^lays,  and  wrote  several  tragedies  which 
he  failed  to  get  accepted.  His  abilities  at  last 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Councilor 
Collin,  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  who 
procured  for  him  free  entrance  into  a  govern- 
ment school  at  Slagelse.  From  this  school  he 
was  transferred  to  the  university  and  soon  be- 
came favorably  known  by  his  poems.  His  first 
considerable  work,  'A  foumey  on  Foot  from 
Holmen's  Canal  to  the  bast  Point  of  Anger,* 
was  published  in  182&the  year  of  his  admission 
to  the  university.  Through  the  influence  of 
Oehlensch lager  and  others  he  received  a  royal 
grant  lo  enable  him  to  travel,  and  in  1833  he 
visited  Ilalv,  his  impressions  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  'The  Improvisatoren>  (1835),  a  work 
which  rendered  his  fame  European.  The  scene 
of  his  following  novel,  '0,  T.,'  was  laid  in 
Denmark,  and  in  'Only  a  Fiddler*  he  described 
bis  own  early  stru^les.  In  1853  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  'Fairy  Tales,*  of  which 
:  volumes  continued  to  be  published 


year  by  year  at  Christmas,  and  which  have  been 
the  most  popular  and  widespread  of  his  books. 
Among  his  other  works  are  '  Picture-books 
without  Pictures,'  'A  Poet's  Bazaar,'  and  a 
number  of  dramas.  In  1845  he  received  an 
annuity  from  the  government.  He  visited 
England  in  1848  and  acquired  such  a  command 
of  the  language  that  his  next  work,  'The  Two 
Baronesses,'  was  written  in  English.  In  1853 
he  published  an  autobiography  under  the  title, 
'My  Life's  Romance,'  an  English  translation 
of  which,  published  in  1871,  contained  addi- 
tional chapters  by  the  author,  bringing  the  nar- 
rative to  1867.  Among  his  later  works  are  'Id 
Sweden'  (1849)  ;  'To  Be  or  Not  to  Be>  (1857); 
'Tales  from  Jutland*  (1859);  <The  Sand-hills 
of  Jutland*  (1860)  ;  'The  Ice  Maidens*  (1863) ; 
<In  Spain*  (1863). 

ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES.  See 
Fairy  Tales. 

ANDERSON,  David,  Canadian  clergyman: 
b.  London  1814;  d.  1885.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  Academy  and  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford; consecrated  bishop  of  Ruperts'  Land,  39 
May  1849;  resigned  in  1864;  was  subscauently 
appointed  chancellor  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  England,  and  vicar  of  Clifton.  He 
founded  Saint  John's  College,  Winnipeg. 

ANDERSON,  Edwin  Hatfield^  American 
director.  New  York  Public  Library:  b.  Zions- 
ville,  Ind.,  27  Sept.  1861.  He  was  graduated 
from  Wabash  Collie  as  A.B.  in  18SJ.  later 
receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  spent  a  year 
at  New  York  State  Library  School,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1890  and  1891.  He  was  cataloguer 
for  one  year  at  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago, 
III. ;  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  at 
Braddock,  Pa.,  three  years;  and  organixed  and 
was  the  first  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa,,  from  1895  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  December  1904,  He  was  engaged  in 
zinc  and  lead  mining  at  Carthage,  Mo.,  during 
1905;  from  IJan.  1906  to  June  1908  director 
of  New  York  State  Library  and  Library  School; 
June  1908  to  May  1913  assistant  director  of  the 
New  Yofk  Public  Library;  14  May  1913  to  date 
director  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
President  of  the  Keystone  State  Librarj-  Asso- 
ciation in  1901-02 ;  member  of  the  Public 
Records  Commission  and  of  the  Historical 
Archives  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  in  1903- 
04;  president  of  the  New  York  Librarv  Asso- 
ciation in  1908,  and  of  the  New  York  Library 
Club  in  1910;  president  of  American  Library 
Association  1913-14;  Litt.D.  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  1915. 
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1836;  d.  Acre,  17  Dec.  1917. 
educated  at  a  private  school. 
she  resolved  to  study  medicine,  an  un- 
heard-of thing  for  a  woman  in  those  days,  and 
one  which  was  regarded  by  old-fashioned  people 
as  almost  indecent.  Miss  Garrett  managed  to 
obtain  some  more  or  less  irregular  instruction 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London  but  was 
refused  admission  as  a  full  student  both  there 
and  at  many  other  schools  to  which  she  applied. 
Finally  she  studied  anatomy  privately  at  the 
London  Hospital,  and  with  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Saint  Andrew's  Univeraihr  and  at  the 
Edinburgh  Extra-Uural  School     She  had  no 
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less  difiiculty  in  gaining  a  qualiMng  diploma  t< 
practise  medicine.  London  University,  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and 
manji  other  examining  bodies  refusecTto  admit 
her  to  their  examina.tions ;  but  in  the  end  she 
was  allowed  to  enter  for  the  License  of 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  which  she  obtained  in  1865. 
In  1870  she  obtained  the  Paris  degree  of  M.D. 
In  1871  she  married  J.  G.  S.  Anderson  (d.  1907), 
a  London  shipowner.  She  worked  steadily  at 
the  development  of  the  New  Hospital  for 
Women  and  at  the  creation  of  a  complete 
school  of  medicine  in  London  for  women.  In 
1908  she  was  elected  mayor  of  Aldeburgh,  the 
first  lady  ma^or  in  England.  The  movement 
for  the  admission  of  women  to  the  medical 
profession,  of  which  she  was  the  indefatigable 
pioneer  in  England,  has  extended  to  every 
civilized  country  except  Spain  and  Turkey. 

ANDERSON,  George  B^  ari  American 
Confederate  soldier :  b.  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
1631 ;  d.  16  Oct.  1862.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1852.  and  in  1855  obtained  his 
commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  served  as  regimental  adjutant 
after  1858.  Enterina;-  the  Confederate  service 
in  1861,  be  was  made  a  brigadier-general  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  North  Carolina  coast 
defenses.  While  leading  a  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  17  Sept.  1862,  he  received  the 
wound  which  caused  his  death. 

ANDERSON,  George  Thomu,  Confed- 
erate general:  b.  Covington,  Ga.,  3  Feb.  1824; 
d.  Anniston,  Ala-  4  April  1901.  He  entered 
Emory  College,  Oxfori  Ga,  but  on  the  out- 
break of  the  trouble  in  Texas,  left  to  join  Gen- 
eral Kearney's  command  as  lieutenant  of  cav- 
alry, distinguished  himself  in  various  engage- 
ments, and  on  being  mustered  out  received  a 
captain's  commission  in  the  regular  army.  In 
1861  he  became  colonel  of  a  Georgia  regiment 
fought  at  the  first  Manassas  or  Bull  Run,  and 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  Barton's  brigade 
on  the  latter's  death.  He  fought  throughout 
the  Seven  Davs'  battles  (q.v.)  about  Richmond; 
was  wounded  at  the  second  Bull  Run;  on  1 
Nov.  1862  was  commissioned  brigadier-general 
for  gallantry  and  skill  at  Antietam,  16-17  Sept. 
1862;  fought  at  Fredericksburg;  was  wounded 
at  Gettysburg;  and  upon  his  recovery  was  sent 
with  Longstreet  to  Braise's  assistance  in  north 
Georgia.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville,  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania 
and  Cold  Harbor  and  throughout  the  protracted 
struggle  around  Richmond,  and  was  present  at 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  After  the  war 
he  served  in  several  official  positions  in  Georgia, 
for  a  short  time  was  freight  agent  of  the  Geor- 
gia Railroad  at  Atlanta,  was  uiief  of  police  of 
that  city  and  later  became  city  clerk  and  tax 
collector  of  Anniston,  Ala. 

ANDERSON,  Henry  TohOjAmerican  edu- 
cator: b.  New  York,  6  Feb.  1799;  d.  Lahore, 
Hindtistan,  19  Oct.  1875.  He  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College,  1818;  M.D.  College  oE 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1823.  Professor  of 
madiematics  and  astronomy  at  Columbia,  1825- 
50;  trustee  1851,  and  professor  emeritus  1866; 

Eeologist  to  the  Dead  Sea  expedition  under 
ieutenant  Lynch ;  member  of  the  scientific  ex- 
pedition to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  1873. 
He  died  while  exploring  the  Himalayas.  He 
early  became  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith 


ment  publish  his  'Geology  of  the  Expeditioi 
the  Dead  Sea>  (1648). 

ANDERSON,  James,  Scottish  af^ricullural 
economist :  b.  Hermiston,  in  Midlothian,  Scot- 
land, 1739;  d.  Isleworth  180&  When  scarcely 
20  years  of  age  he  invented  the  small  two-horse 
plow  without  wheels,  known  as  the  Scotch 
plow.  Four  years  later  he  left  Hermiston  and 
rented  a  large  moorland  farm  of  1,300  acres  in 
Aberdeenshirej  where  he  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  writmg  on  agricultural  subjects,  his 
first  production  being  a   series   of   essays   on 

Slanting  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Weekly 
fagairtne.  His  principal  works  are,  'En- 
couragement of  the  National  Fisheries' ;  'An 
Inauiry  into  the  Nature  of  Corn  Laws' ; 
'Observations  on  Slavery*  and  'Recreations  in 
Agriculture,  Natural  History.  Arts  and  Miscel- 
laneous Literature'    (1799-1802). 

ANDERSON,  John,  Scottish  nhilosopher, 
founder  of  Anderson  College,  (jiasgow :  b. 
Roseneath,  Dumbartonshire,  1726;  d.  1796.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
was  afterward  professor  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  later  of  natural  philosophy.  In  addition  to 
his  usual  class  in  physics  he  instituted  one  for 
artisan^  which  he  continued  tq  conduct  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  1786  appeared  his  'Institutes 
of  Physics,'  which  went  through  five  editions 
in  10  years.  He  invented  a  gun  whose  recoil 
was  stopped  by  air  condensation ;  but  having  in 
vain  endeavored  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  to  it,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1791  and  presented  his  model  to  the  National 
ConventioB.  It  was  hung  up  in  their  hall  with 
this  inscription  over  it,  'The  Gift  of  Science  to 
Liberty.*  When  the  allies  had  drawn  a  military 
cordon  around  the  frontiers  of  France  Ander- 
son su^ested  the  expedient,  which  was  adopted, 
of  making  small  paper  balloons,  to  which  news- 
papers and  manifestos  were  fastened  and  car- 
ried to  Germany.  Anderson  by  his  will  directed 
that  his  entire  effects  should  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  institution  in 
Glasgow  for  the  use  of  the  unacademical 
classes.  This  college,  opened  with  a  single 
course  of  lectures,  has  now  nearly  20  professors 
and  lecturers;  courses  of  instruction  are  given 
in  physical  and  medical  science  and  in  chemis- 
try; mathematics,  Latin,  (Jreek,  Hebrew, 
French,  music,  etCj  are  also  taught.  As  a 
school  of  medtdne  m  particular  it  possesses  a 
high  reputation. 

ANDERSON,  John,  Scottish  missionary  to 
India :  b.  in  the  parish  of  Kilp  at  rick- Durham, 
23  May  1805;  d.  Madras.  25  March  1855.  He 
was  educated  at  Divinity  Hall,  Edinburgh.  He 
was  appointed  to  Madras  as  a  missionary  of 
the  Cturch  of  Scotland,  28  June  1836,  and 
sailed  13  August.  He  became  at  once  the 
principal  of  Saint  Andrew's  School ;  this  after- 
ward developed  into  the  Madras  Christian  Col- 
lege. His  fame  as  an  educator  spread  abroad 
over  all  India.  Hundreds  were  educated  by 
him.  A  solendid  hall  was  built  in  Madras  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Anderson. 

ANDERSON,  John  Fisher,  American  phy- 
sician and  bacteriologist :  b.  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  14  March  1873.  Having  ^ned  his  degree 
of  M.D.  in  the  University  of  Virginia  in  I 
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Hospit^  Service.  In  1899  he  became  sanitary 
observer  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Oporto, 
and.  in  1900,  sanitan-  atiache  at  the  United 
Stales  consulates  al  Barcelona,  Marseilles  and 
several  other  European  cities.  During  his 
service  abroad  he  continued  his  studies  at  the 
Thompson- Yates  Laboratory  and  the  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  in  Liverpool  and  at  the 
Patologische  Institut  in  Vienna.  In  1902  he 
was  appointed  assistant  director  of  the 
Hygienic  Laboratoiy  at  Washington,  becoming 
director  in  1909.  In  1913  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  investigation  into  the  claims  of 
Dr.  F.  F.  Friedmann  that  he  had  discovered  in 
his  "turtle  serum"  a  cure  for  tuberculosis.  He 
collaborated  with  T.  B.  McClintic  on  'A 
Method  of  Standardizing  Disinfectants'  (1912). 
ANDERSON,  Martin  Brewer,  American 
educator:  b.  Brunswick,  Me.,  12  Feb.  1815;  d. 
26  Feb.  1890;  was  CTaduated  at  Waterville  Col- 
lege, now  Colby  University,  in  1840;  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  organized  and  taufiht 
the  course  in  modern  history  at  Waterville; 
president  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
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ANDERSON,  Vlarj  Antoinette,  American 
actress:  b.  Sacramento,  Cal„  28  July  1859.  She 
was  educated  at  the  Ursuline  Convent  and  the 
Academy  of  the  Presentation  Nuns  in  Louis- 
ville, and  when  13  years  of  age  began  to  study 
for  the  stage.  She  first  appeared  at  Louisville, 
27  Nov.  1875,  in  the  character  of  Juliet.  Her 
success  was  immediate,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing years  she  played  with  increasing  popularity 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  in 
various  roles.  In  1883  she  appeared  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  and  opened  the 
Memorial  Theatre  at  St  rat  ford- on- Avon  in  the 
character  of  Rosalind  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  and 
speedily  became  well  known  in  England.  At 
the  age  of  28  she  married  Antonio  de  Navarro 
and  retired  from  the  stage.  In  1896  she  pub- 
lished  a  volume  entitled.   'A   Few   Memories.' 
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ANDERSON,  Melville  Best,  American 
educator  and  author :  b.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  28 
March  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Cornel!  Uni- 
versity (I870'74);  the  University  of  Gottingen 
(187t-?6)  and  at  the  University  of  Paris 
(1876-77).  Returning  to  the  United  States  he 
occupied  several  professorships  in  some  of  the 
principal    colleges,    notably    Butler    Universi^, 


,   Leiand   Stanford,   jr.   University,   and 

since  1910  professor  emeritus.  He  has  trans- 
lated and  edited  'Paul  and  Virginia';  Hugo's 
'William  Shakespeare';  Boissier's  <Mme.  de 
Sevigne'  ;  Caro's  'George  Sand' ;  Simon's 
'Victor  Cousin' ;  Sorel's  'Montesquieu' ;  Say's 
•Turgot';  Rimusat's  'Thiers';  Joutel's  'Jour- 
nal of  La  Salle's  Last  Voyage'  (1896)  ;  Toniy's 
'Relation'  (1898)  ;  'Nicholas  de  La  Salle's  Nar- 
rative' (1898);  'Cavalier  de  La  Salle's  Dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi  River*  (1901).  etc. 
He  also  edited  'Bacon's  Essays,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes'  (1890)  ;  and  wrote  'Represent- 
ative Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century'  (1896)  ; 


'Happy  Teacher'  (1910).  For  10  years  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  translation  in  triple  rir.ie  of 
Dante's  'Divina  Commedia.'  He  has  contrib- 
uted to  various  literary  periodicals. 

ANDBRSOl^,  Rasmus  Bjom,  American 
author,  editor  and  diplomat:  b.  AlbioiL  Wis.. 
12  Jan.  1846.  His  parents  were  among  the  first 
emigrants  from  Norway  to  America,  coming  in 
I83o.  Rasmus  Bjorn  was  graduated  with  the 
first  class  from  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa, 
in  1866.  From  1866  to  1869  he  was  professor 
of  Greek  and  modern  languages  at  Albion 
Academy,  Wisconsin,  and  from  18W  to  1875 
instructor  in  languages  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Because  of  the  general  interest  he 
developed  in  Scandinavian  studies  he  was  made 
professor  of  Scandinavian  languages  and  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1875, 
being  the  first  to  holJ  such  a  chair  outside  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  1889  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  DenmaH^ 
serving  until  1889.  Since  1898  he  has  been 
editor  and  publisher  of  Amerika,  a  weekly 
Norwegian  newspaper  published  at  Madison, 
Wis.  He  has  also  been  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Life  Insurance  Cdmpany  since  1895  and 
of  the  Wisconsin  Rubber  Company  since  1904 
and  served  a  short  term  as  postmaster  of  Madi- 
son in  1912. 

By  reason  of  the.  intelligent  interest  he  has 
created  in  Scandinavian  culture  Professor 
Anderson  has  often  been  styled  the  father  of 
Norse  literature  in  America.  His  first  im- 
portant work  appeared  in  1874,  entitled 
'America  Not  Discovered  by  Columbus,'  an 
historical  argument  to  substantiate  the  claims 
of  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen 
in  the  10th  and  llth  centuries.  In  1875  ap- 
peared 'Norse  Mythology,'  an  exposition  of 
the  early  mythological  system  of  the  north. 
Both  of  these  works  have  appeared  in  several 
editions  and  have  been  translated  into  German, 
French,  Scandinavian  and  Italian.  Other  more 
prominent  works  are  'Viking  Tales  of  the 
North'  (1877);  'The  Younger  Edda'  (1880); 
'First  Chapter  of  Norwegian  Immigration' 
(1895)  and  his  < Autobiography'  (1915).  In 
this  work  Professor  Anderson  gives,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  review  of  his  own  life,  a  survey 
of  the  Norwegian  settlements  in  America  and 
the  activities  of  the  nationality,  as  well  as 
many  hitherto  unpublished  incidents  of  states- 
men and  scholars  whose  acquaintance  he 
formed  as  diplomatist  and  author.  Professor 
Anderson's  translations  have  been  many.  In 
the  earl^  eighties  he  translated  the  novels  of 
Bjomstieme  Bjomson  for  an  American  edi- 
tion. Other  translations  that  followed  were 
'History  of  Litei^lure*  (from  the  Danish) 
(1884);  'Eminent  Authors  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury' (Danish,  1886);  'Teutonic  Mythok>gy* 
(from  the  Swedish,  1889) :  'Among  Cantuhals' 
(Swedish,  1889).  As  literary  editor  Professor 
Anderson  in  1889  supervised  an  English  re- 
vision of  Laing's  'Sagas  ^f  the  Kii^s  of  Nor- 
way,' supplying  also  the  notes  and  maps.  In 
1905-06  he  was  the  editor-in-chief  m  the 
preparation  of  the  'Norraena  Library,'  a 
sumptuous  edition  of  16  volumes  containing  the 
most  notable  productions  of  Scandinavian 
literature   from  earUest  times. 

Professor  Anderson  has  been  a  vohiminous 
contributor  to  Uie  contemporary  press  and  for 
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ANDERSON,  Richard  Henry,  Ameri- 
can Confederate  soldier:  b.  South  Carolina,  7 
Oct.  I8Z1;  d.  Beaufort,  S.  C,  20  Feb.  1879, 
Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1842;  served  in 
Mexican  War.  In  May  1861  he  resigned  from 
the  United  States  armj;  to  join  the  Confederate 
service.  He  assisted  in  the  bombardmeiU  of 
Fort    Sumter    and    distinguished    himself     for 

Sillantry  throughout  the  war,  especially  at  Fair 
»ks,-  Gaines  Mills  Frazier's  Farm,  Bull  Run 
and  Gettysburg.  He  had  ihe  rank  of  major- 
general  (1862)  and  lieutenant-general  (1864). 
commanding  tne  4th  corps  of  Lee's  army  in  the 
la  si  campaign. 

ANDERSON,  Robert,  American  solcUer: 
b.  ncttr  Louisville  Ky.,  1(  Tune  180S;  d.  in 
France.  26  Oct.  1871.  Graclualing  at  West 
Point  1825,  he  entered  the  artillery  as  second 
lieutenant.  He  was  on  Scott's  stall  in  the 
Seminole  War.  1837-38;  in  the  Mexican  War 
was  badly  wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey.  Com- 
missioned major  in  1857,  in  1860  he  was  given 
command  of  the  troo^  in  Charleston  harbor, 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  Moultrie.  Threat- 
ened with  attack,  the  fort  untenable  and  the 
Buchanan  administration  making  no  reply  to 
his  appeals  for  its  strengthening  or  for  instruc- 
tions, on  26  December  he  removed  the  garrison 
to  Fort  Sumter.  An  attempt  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provision  it  being  assiuned  by  the  Con- 
federates as  a  declaration  of  war,  they  invested 
it  and  compelled  its  surrender  by  a  bombard- 
menl,  12-13  April  1861;  its  commander  leaving 
with  the  honors  of  war.     Appointed  brigadier- 

Seneral,  he  was  assigned  to  the  department  of 
le  Cumberland;  but  his  health  failing,  he  was 
relieved  from  active  duty  in  October  and  re- 
tired in  1863.  B  revetted  major-general  in 
1865,  in  1869  he  went  to  Nice,  France,  for  his 
health.  He  wrote  works  on  tactics,  and  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Soldiers'  Home 
at  Washington, 

ANDERSON,  Rufus,  American  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  and  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Foreign  Missions:  b.  North  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  17  Aug.  1796;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  30 
May  1860.  Having  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lie in  1818,  he  studied  theology  at  the  Andovcr 
l£eokwical  Seminary,  completmg  his  course  id 
1822.  In  1824  he  became  assistant  secreUiy  to 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  serving  as  such 
till  1832,  when  he  became  full  secretary.  In 
tlds  position  he  continued  for  34  years,  till  1866, 
when  owing  to  his  advanced  age  and  failing 
health  he  retired.  He  inspected  the  missions 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  1828-29  and  again  in 
1843-44,  the  results  of  his  lours  of  these  years 
being  chronicled  in  his  'Observations  on  the 
Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands'  (Boston, 
IS30).  He  also  visited  the  Indian  Missions  in 
1854-55,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1863. 
From  1867  to  1869  he  was  lecturer  on  Foreign 
Missions  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
He  with  others  founded  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  was 
for  several  years  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Bradford  Academy,  Mass.,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Andover 
TheologMal  Seminary.    Besides  his  'Observa- 


tions* he  also  wrote  'The  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Their  Progress  and  Condition  under  Mission- 
ary Labors'  (1864)  ;  <A  Heathen  Nation  Gvil- 
ized';  'A  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands' 
Missions'  (1870)  ;  'History  of  the  Missions  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  to  the  Oriental  Churches'  (3 
vols.,  1872-74),  etc. 

ANDERSON,  Willlani  Franklin,  Ameri- 
can clergyman :  b.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  22 
April  1860.  He  studied  at  West  ■\^rginia  tim- 
ers ity,  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesley  an  Uni- 
versity, 1884 ;  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
1887;  A.M.  New  York  University  1898.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  joining  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1887.  From  1904  to  1908  he  was  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  his 
Church.  In  190S  he  was  elected  bishop  and  is 
now  resident  bishop  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  the 
author  of  'The  Compulsion  of  Love>  (1903); 
editor  The  Challenge  of  To-day  (1915Y  He 
alio  edited  the  magazine  The  Christian  SiudenI 
1904-08. 

ANDERSON,  Ind.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Madison  County;  on  the  White  River,  36 
miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis  on  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  Pennsylvania  Lines  and 
C.  I.  Railway.  It  is  also  the  headquarters  of 
the  Union  "Traction  System,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  systems  of  electric  traction  lines  in 
the  middle  west.  The  power-house,  costing 
$1,000,000,  is  the  largest  in  the  State,  generating 
the  power  which  carries  cars  to  every  im- 
portant dty  in  northern  and  central  Indiana. 
There  is  also  a  belt  railway  for  factory  service. 

The  city  of  Anderson  Hes  in  the  centre  of 
a   rich   agricultural   region   and   is   also   an   im-  . 

porlant  manufacturing  centre.  Here  was  es- 
tablished one  of  the  first  and  largest  tin  plate 
mills,  introducing  that  industry  into  the  United 
Slates.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  factories  are 
engaged  in  industrial  enterprises  where  nearly 
every  commodity  known  to  trade  is  made. 
Chief  among  these  are  glass,  wire  fence,  steel 
sprincs,  nails,  automobiles,  oil  and  gas  engines, 
street  cars,  paper  boxes,  bottles,  silos,  aero- 
planes, carriages,  shovels,  files,  wind  pumps, 
steel  fence  posts,  magnetos  and  self-starters 
for  automobiles,  vacuum  cleaners,  rubber  tires,  . 
bed  springs,  mattresses,  motor  trucks,  enamel 
ware,  encaustic  tiles,  etc.  The  United  States 
census  of  1914  recorded  114  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  factory  grade,  employing  4,613 
persons,  of  whom  3,905  were  wage  earners,  re- 
ceiving a  total  of  $2,425,000  annually  in  wages. 
The  capital  employed  was  $11,757,000,  and  the 
yearly  output  was  valued  at  $12,789,000;  of  thi^ 
$5,578,000  was  added  by  manufacture.  Natural 
gas  was  discovered  in  1887,  and  while  the  flow 
has  diminished  to  some  extent  it  is  still  suf- 
ficient in  supply  for  heating  and  small  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The  city  has  eight  banking  institutions,  with  a 
capitalization  of  over  $700,000,  and  deposits  of 
$6,000,000:  three  daily  papers;  an  excellent  fire 
department,  and  owns  and  operates  its  own 
water  works  and  electric  light  and  power  de- 
partment. The  city  debt  has  been  paid  off  by 
these  plants.  Electric  power  can  be  furnished 
at  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  k.  w.  and 
light  at  one  and  ihree-qturter  cents  per  k.  w. 
Among  the  prominent  buildings  are  tne  court-        ■ 
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house,  erected  in  1882  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  die 
govemmenl  building  for  postal  service,  a 
Carnegie  library,  an  orphans'  home,  a  Y.  M.  C 
A.  constructed  :ft  a  cost  of  $275,000.  The  pre- 
historic Mounds  Park  is  located  near  Ander- 
son, which  has  several  smaller  parks  and  play- 
grounds. There  is  an  excellent  school  system 
with  13  public  schools  and  one  parochial,  at- 
tended by  over  6,000  pupils,  and  a  fine  new 
Manual  Training  Hi^  School,  costing  $380,000, 
with  700  pupils.  Nearly  all  relisious  denomina- 
tions are  represented  and  well  housed. 

The  first  settlement  was  in  1822,  when,  as  the 
home  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  it  was  known 
as  Anderson's  Town,  the  chief  of  the  Delaware 
tribe  beinK  known  as  "Kik-tha-we-aund,  or 
Anderson.'  Anderson's  Town  became  a  county- 
seat  in  1827.  The  name  was  changed  to  Ander- 
son by  act  of  the  legislature  in  183&  and  in 
1865  the  city  was  incorporated.  The  city 
Kovemment  is  vested  in  a  mayor  elected  every 
tour  years,  a  council  from  three  wards,  clerk, 
city  comptroller  and  board  of  works.  The 
value  of  taxable  property  is  $11,000,000.  Pop. 
{1910)  22,476;    (1915)  30,000. 

ANDERSON,  S.  C,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Anderson  County.  Three  railroads,  Blue 
Ridge  Railroad  (branch  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way) and  C.  &  W.  C.  Railway  and  electric 
Interurban,  Piedmont  &  Northern,  connecting 
Anderson  with  Greenville,  Greenwood  ana 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Centre  of  South  Carolina 
division  of  the  celebrated  Piedmont  section, 
also  in  one  of  the  two  aseptic  zones  of  the 
United  States,  it  being  a  medical  fact  that 
wounds  heal  with  twice  the  rapidity  in  these 
zones  than  elsewhere  in  the  entire  country. 
Fifteen  churches  representing  all  denomina- 
tions. Eight  schools,  seven  for  white  children 
r  colored  pu^iils.     Number  of  pupils 


schools,  white  55,  colored  21.  Value  of  build- 
ings used  for  school  purposes,  not  including 
leased  property,  white  $132,000,  colored  $10,000. 
School  enrolment  1  Jan.  1915, 
in  1916,  581  pupils.     Anderson  CoUege,  i 
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16  teachers  and  instructors,  attendance  115. 
Anderson  County  is  second  largest  in  the  State 
in  the  production  of  cotton,  com  and  feed 
stuff.  Nin^  cotton  mills  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  of  the  courthouse,  employing  3,200 
operatives,  three  cotton  oil  mills  and  two  fer- 
tilizer plants,  foundry  and  machine  works,  two 
ice  plants,  twg  Dour  mills,  three  wholesale  lum- 
ber mills,  planing  mills  and  variety  works, 
mattress  and  spruig  bed  factory,  horse  collar 
factory,  patented  metal  shingle  factory.  The 
United  States  census  of  1914  reports  28  estab- 
lishments of  factory  grade,  employing  1,254 
persons,  of  whom  1,145  are  wage  earners,  re- 
ceiving $392,000  annually  in  wages.  The  capi- 
tal employed  was  $2,575,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  yearns  output  was  $1,904,000;  of  this, 
$646,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
The  city  has  a  ^s  plant  with  16  miles  of  mains 
and  daily  capacity  of  165,000  cubic  feet;  water 
works  and  electric  li^ts,  20,000  horsepower 
plant  located  on  Sececa  River,  35  miles  of 
water  maini,  9  miles   of    street   railway,   7j4 


miles  of  paved  streets,  paid  fire  department, 
auto  engine  and  two  horse-drawn  trucks,  1,215 
teleidiones.  TaxaMe  property  within  the  city 
limits,  not  including  six  of  the  city's  largest 
industries,  $1,150000;  Aldermanic  form  of 
Kovemment  vested  in  mayor  and  six  aldermen. 
Pop.  (1900)  5,498;  (1910)  9,654,  percentage  of 
increase  75  per  cent;  (1915)  17,500,  percentage 
of  increase  81  per  cent  Increase  for  past  25 
years  of  479  per  cent. 

ANDERSONVILLB,  Ga,  a  village  of 
Sumter  County,  62  miles  southwest  of  Macon, 
noted  as  the  seat,  during  the  Civil  War,  of  a 
military  prison  of  the  Confederate  States.  This 
prison  was  established  in  November  1863,  and 
consisted  of  an  unsheltered  enclosure  contain- 
ing at  first  22  acres,  an  area  subsequently  in- 
creased to  27.  It  was  commanded  by  Gen.  W.  S. 
Winder,  but  the  superintendent  was  one  Henry 
Wire,  a  Swiss.  It  has  been  stated  that  Ander- 
sonville  was  selected  as  a  suitable  site  because 
secure  against  Federal  raiders  and  generally 
considered  healthful;  but  that  the  laying  waste 
of  the  fields  of  the  South  and  the  destruction 
of  the  means  of  transportation  brought  upon 
the  Southern  army  and  people  great  suffenne, 
in  which  prisoners  of  war  necessarily  shared. 
It  is  true  that  rations  were  meagre  for  Con- 
federate soldiers,  to  whose  fare  such  prisoners 
were  legally  entitled.  But  evidence  shows  that 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  Andersonville 
were  due  to  mismanagement  and  cruelty;  such 
evidence  including  ample  Confederate  testi- 
mony, as  for  example  that  rendered  by  Dr.  G,  S. 
HoiMcins  and  Surgeon  H.  E.  Watldns,  constitut- 
ing a  Confederate  medical  commission  (1864), 
and  that  by  Colonel  Chandler  of  the  Confed- 
erate War  Department  in  an  inspection  report 
(5  July  1864).  Into  the  enclosure  as  many  as 
33,000  prisoners  were  at  times  crowded,  for  the 
most  part  completely  without  shelter,  and  sup- 
plied with  inaufBcient  and  unsuitable  food. 
Between  February  1864  and  April  1865  there 
were  received  at  the  prison  49,485  prisoners,  of 
whom  26  per  cent,  or  over  12,800,  died  there. 
In  the  autumn  of  1864  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment removed  many  to  Florence,  S.  C.,  and 
Millen,  Ga.,  where  they  fared  decidedly  better. 
Wirz  was  convicted  in  1865  by  a  military  court 
under  an  indictment  chai^png  him  with  injtir- 
inp  the  health  and  destroying  the  lives  of 
pnsoners,  and  was  hanged  10  November.  The 
prison  burying-ground  was  made  a  national 
cemetery.  Consult  Stevenson,  B.  R.,  <Thc 
Southern  Side ;  or  Andersonville  Prison' 
(1876) ;  Chipman,  'The  Horrors  of  Anderson- 
ville Rebel  Prison'  (1891);  Schouler,  <Histo»y 
of  the  United  States>   (Vol.  VI,  1899). 

ANDES,  Sndex,  the  great  mountain  mass, 
or,  as  Humboldt  called  it,  *lhe  largest  mountain 
chain  of  the  globe,*  extending  along  the  entire 
western  coast  of  South  America  and  turning 
toward  the  east  in  the  regions  between  the 
equator  and  lat  12°  N.  Prolongations  of  the 
chain  still  farther  eastward  and.  on  the  other 
band,  toward  the  extreme  south,  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed conveniently  in  this  place;  it  is,  how- 
ever, essential  to  note  the  deflection  below  die 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  interposition  of  die 
Antillean  continent  (compare  article  Cektkal 
Aherica)  between  the  Andean  Cordillera  and 
the  <)inte  distinct  and  separate  mountain  srs- 


terns  ot  western  North  America.  In  regard  to 
the  derivation  of  the  name  Humboldt  wrote: 
"Andez,  in  the  Quicfaua  language  (which  lacks 
the  consonants  d.  f  and  g),  Anlis.  or  Antt. 
appears  to  me  to  be  made  from  the  Peruvian 
word  ania,  signifying  copper  or  metal  in 
general.  ° 

In  the  recent  work  by  Professors  Pirsson 
and  Schuchert  we  find  a  condensed  statement 
that  supplies  an  outline  of  the  geolc^cal  story 
of  the  Andes  as  a  whole: 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous,  the 
Andes  bad  been  elevated  and  folded  throughout 
the  length  of  South  America  (4,500  miles),  and 
during  most  of  Tertiary  time  an  extensive  pene- 
plain (in  places  it  was  a  postmature  surface) 
was  being  developed  in  the  central  Andes. 
Vertical  uplift  began  in  later  Tertiary  time,  ele- 
vating this  peneplain  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet 
This  was  in  turn  eroded  to  mature  slopes  and 
then  was  rapidly  warped  in  Pliocene  and  early 
Pleistocene  time,  so  that  now  the  deeply  dis- 
sected erosion  surface  oE  the  old  peneplain 
stands  at  an  average  elevation  of  12,000  feet, 
thoiwh  locally  it  varies  between  6,000  and  15,- 
000  feet.  Upon  it  in  the  west  rest  immense 
lava  flows  and  lofty  volcanic  cones,  some  of 
which  attain  a  height  of  21,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  These  are  part  o£  a  great  volcanic  field 
whose  development  began  in  the  early  Tertiary 
and  was  completed  soon  after  the  Phocene  up- 
lift beran.  The  central  Andean  plateau  is  the 
second  highest  in  the  world,  being  exceeded  only 
W  that  of  western  Tibet  to  the  north  of  the 
Himalayas  of  India,  where  the  intermontane 
plains   range   from   14,000  to   17,000  feet  above 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  obtain  clear  views 
of  the  five  chief  divisions  of  this  great  uplifted 
region,  namely,  the  far  southern,  the  south 
central,  the  central,  the  equatorial  and  the 
northern. 

The  mountain  region  of  Argentine  Pata- 
gonia, which  first  claims  attention  in  the  far 
southern  division,  is  very  different  from  the 
Pampa  region  in  topography,  climate  and  vege- 
tation. The  rainfall  is  very  much  heavier  and 
aJl  the  conditions  of  the  country  are  changed 
accordingly.  Sheep-raising,  whidi  is  the  great 
industry  of  the  Pampas,  is  not  practicable  in 
the  forested  Cordillera,  as  the  feed  is  not  suited 
to  sheep,  whereas  cattle- raising,  which  is  un- 
successful in  the  drier  part  of  the  Pampas,  will 
alwa.ys  be  a  principal  industry  in  the  Cordillera. 
Forests,  of  which  there  is  no  vestige  in  the 
Pampas,  clothe  the  mountain  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  In  the  Pampas  running  streams  are 
rare,  but  in  the  Andes  they  constitute  one  of 
the  principal  natural  features  and,  gathering 
in  beautiful  lakes  or  in  great  rivers,  determine 
the  future  of  the  region  to  be  one  of  manu- 
facturing industries  based  on  water-power 
(Compare  the  extended  and  excellent  study  of 
this  region  by  Mr.  Willis,  one  of  the  best  of 
recent  works  in  this  field.  In  several  of  the 
following  paragraphs  a  few  items  of  permanent 
interest  from  the  same  source  are  given,  with 
minor  changes). 

The  mountain  chain  of  the  Andes,  attaining 
altitudes  of  more  than  23,300  feet  in  its  highest 
peaks,  has  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents the  idea  of  an  enormous  mountain. bar- 
rier, distinctly  separating  the  lowlands  of  the 
Pacific  coast  from  the  vast  low  plains  of  eastern 


South  America.  So  fixed  is  the  conception  that 
it  has  affected  the  deliberations  of  statesmen 
and  the  relations  of  nations.  The  conception  of 
a  dividing  wall,  nowhere  easy  of  passage  and  in 
many  places  impassable,  was  the  fundamental 
idea  according  to  which  the  boundary  between 
Argentina  and  Chile  was  to  have  been  traced 
(see  Chile).  Throughout  the  greater  part  ot 
its  extent  the  conception  held  true,  and  the 
engineers  traced  a  well-defined  crest  which,  fol- 
lowing the  high  summits  of  the  Andes,  coincides 
with  the  divide  of  the  waters  between  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  Atlantic.  But  from  lat.  38°  south- 
ward the  topographic  conditions  were  found  to 
be  very  different.  In  this  portion  of  the  Cor- 
dillera it  spreads  out  and  divides  into  parallel 
mountain  ranges.  Some  of  the  rivers  nsing  in 
the  extreme  west  of  the  mountain-belt  flow  to 
the  Atlantic;  others,  rising  east  even  of  the 
eastern  Cordillera,  in  the  Pampas  themselves, 
flow  westward  across  the  entire  zone  of  the 
Andes  to  the  Pacific  Here  was  confusion  for 
the  treaty-makers,  since  4eir  engineers  dis- 
covered, in  place  of  a  mountain-wall,  a  laby- 
rinth of  heights  and  valleys  _pierced  in  many 
places  by  rivers  which  wound  in  zigzag  courses, 
now  toward  one  ocean,  now  toward  another; 
and  a  boundary  as  fixed  by  a  line  along  the 
highest  crest  of  the  Cordillera  was  found  to  di- 
verge widely  from  a  boundary  traced  on  the 
continental  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 


dispute  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  In 
1902,  after  20  years  of  discussion,  the  arbitrator, 
King  Edward  of  England,  gave  his  award  i 

favor  of   a   comproimse   1" —      '^^'    ' '— 

statement  makes  it  e video 
northern  Patagonia  ( 
mountain  ri^e  but  a  broad  zone,  including  both 
mountains  and  valleys  and  traversed  by  large 
rivers.  The  summits  whose  altitudes  most 
closely  approach  uniformity  have  been  sculp- 
tured hy  erosion  from  the  broad  plateau-like 
mass  of  the  older  rocks  of  the  Andes,  whereas 
most  of  the  isolated  peaks  which  rise  more  than 
7,333  feet  above  sea  are  volcanic  cones  built  up 
on  the  plateau.  The  most  renowned  of  these 
is  El  Tronador  ('The  Thunderer"),  11,533 
feet  above  sea,  which  received  its  name  from 
Friar  Menendez,  about  1791,  when  he  described 
it  as  the  mountain  that  is  always  thundering. 
At  the  foot  of  this  great  peak  lies  the  most 
profound  canyon  and  lake  of  the  region,  that 
of  Nafauel  Huapj.  This  southern  division  of 
the  Andes  may  be  subdivided  into  two  distinct 
areas,  and  the  distinction  may  be  expressed  in 
the  simple  statement  tliat  in  one  the  valleys  ex- 
tend east  and  west  across  the  mountain  zone, 
whereas  in  the  other  they  range  longitudinally 
from  north  to  south  within  the  Cordillera.  The 
former  area  comprises  the  stretch  of  the  Andes 
from  lat  38°  to  41°,  from  Lago  Alumine  to 
Lago  Nahuel  Huapi.  All  but  one  of  the  streams 
within  it  rise  in  the  western  Cordillera  and 
flow  eastward  to  join  their  waters  in  the  Rio 
Colloncuri  and  the  Rio  Limay,  which  flow  in 
the  depression  that  ties  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Andes.  Lago  Lacar,  though  its  valley 
once  belonged  to  this  Atlantic  family,  has 
turned  away  and  now '  discharges  its  waters 
across  the  western  range  down  the  Pacific  slope 
to  the  Chilean  lakes.  In  this  area  high  trans- 
verse ridges  extend  eastward  between  Uie  drain- 
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age  basins,  and  some  of  them  attain  greater 
elevations  near  their  eastern  extremities  than 
at  the  western.  They  divide  the  area  into  in< 
dividual  basins  and  more  or  less  eSeclivel]'  ob- 
struct the  passage  from  one  to  another  within 
the  wide  belt  of  the  Andean  plateau.  Where 
the  valley  floors  range  from  2,000  to  2^66  feet 
in  altitude  above  the  sea,  one  must  rise  to  passes 
that  attain  3,333  or  4,000  feet  in  order  to  cross 
from  one  valley  to  the  next.  Each  of  the  deep 
transverse  valleys  harbors  one  or  more  lakes, 
which,  like  the  iskes  of  Switzerland  and  north- 
cm  Italy,  lie  in  deep  basins  sculptured  by  die 
rock-laden  ice  of  glaciers,  descending  from  the 
adjacent  heights.  Their  shores  are  everywhere 
picturesque  and  in  many  places  precipitous. 
About  their  lower  eastern  ends  are  piled  the 
glacial  moraines  of  an  ice  period  which  is  still 
represented  in  the  little  glaciers  tliat  linger 
about  the  high  summits.  In  each  of  these  val- 
leys, at  a  distance  of  several  kilometres  below 
the  moraines  just  mentioned,  is  a  much  older 
glacial  moraine  which  marks  the  outermost 
lunit  attained  by  the  ice  that  filled  the  valleys 
during  a  still  earlier  glacial  epoch.  Thus  these 
valleys,  descending  from  the  western  Cordillera 
to  die  lowland  that  intervenes  between  the  An- 
des and  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Pampas,  range 
in  character  from  deep  gorges  in  the  mountains 
to  beautiful  lake  basins  and  wide  stretches  of 
gravel  plains.  Their  waters  flow  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  western  winds,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  air  currents  become  diyer  as  they  un- 
load  their  moisture  upon  the  mountains.  The 
V^etation  changes  accordingly,  and  the  streams, 
which  gather  their  headwaters  from  the  deep 
forest  shades  of  the  mountain  slopes  and  which 
linger  in  the  cold  rock-bound  lakes  of  the 
transverse  valleys,  flow  on  in  the  broad  sunlight 
of  the  treeless  grassy  Pampas.  Strong  historic 
interests  centre  about  localities  in  this  are^ 
The  paso  de  Villarica,  which  crosses  the  Cor- 
dillera in  the  north,  was  traversed  by  Francisco 
de  Villagrin  in  1553.  die  vear  in  which  Val- 
divia,  the  conqueror  of  Chile,  after  12  years  of 
struggle  with  the  Indians,  was  defeated  by  them, 
taken  prisoner  and  killed.  Villagran  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  European  to  cross  the  south- 
em  Cordillera.  Subsequently  Spanish  captains, 
missionaries  and  embassies  aispatched  to  nego- 
tiate conditions  of  peace  with  the  Indians, 
fought,  prayed  or  held  council  in  the  valleys  oi 
LJagos  Huechulaufqiieii,  Lolog  and  Lacar. 

The  section  of  the  Cordillera  south  of  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapi  includes  a  central  valley  which 
s  it  from  north  to  south,  separating  the 
mges.     From  Lago 


Gutierrez,  whose  waters  flow  by  waj'  of  Nahuel 
Huapi  to  the  Atlantic,  East  of  Gutierrez  is  the 
Sierra  de  la  Ventana,  and  west  of  it  El 
Catedral,  both  prominent  summits  among  the 
Andean  heights,  yet  between  them  one  may  pass 
from  I.ago  Gutierrez  to  Lago  Mascardi,  over 
a  gravel  plain  which,  although  it  scarcely  sepa- 
rates the  two  lakes,  divides  the  waters  of  the 
eastern  and  western  oceans.  Here  the  continen- 
tal divide  descends  from  El  Catedral,  passes 
acrofis  the  plain  between  the  two  lakes,  and 
ascends  again  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  de 
la  Ventana.  El  Bols6n  and  its  neighbor,  the 
Hoyo  de  Epuyin,  are  the  deepest  valleys  in  this 
section   of   the   Andes,   lying   between  900  and 


1,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  ]L333  feet  or  more 
below  Lago  Mascardi.  The  temperature 
naturally  changes  with  the  altitude.  Frosts, 
which  are  common  in  the  northern  portion  ol 
the  central  valley,  are  rare  during  the  summer 
in  El  Bals6n,  a  valley  sometimes  characterized 
as  a  little  paradise  in  the  heart  of  the  snowy 
mountains.  In  the  south  rises  the  mountain 
group  of  Cerro  Tres  Picos  and  its  attendant 
neighta,  stretching  clear  across  the  mountain 
zone  as  a  promontory  of  the  western  Cordillera. 
On  the  east  of  Ei  Bols6n  the  continental  divide, 
which  follows  southward  along  the  summit  of 
the  eastern  Cordillera,  sinks  into  the  Pampas 
aiid,  swingir^  eastward  outside  of  the  Andes, 
is  markea  by  the  ridge  of  a  glacial  moraine 
surrounding  the  basin  of  Cholila.  South  of  the 
heights  of  Tres  Picos  a  system  of  vallM 
tributary  to  the  Rio  Fetalenfu  and  thus  to  the 
Pacific  lies  between  the  snowy  western  Cor- 
dillera and  the  treeless  heights  of  the  Cord6n 
de  Leieque  and  the  Cordon  Esquel,  which  here 
represent  the  eastern  Cordillera.  The  valley 
zone  between  the  ranges  is  wider  here  than 
farther  north,  the  valleys  themselves  are  in 
general  broader,  and  the  western  chain  is  more 
dominant  as  compared  with  the  eastern.  Com- 
municarion  across  this  western  range  is  more 
difficult  than  it  is  farther  north,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  circumstance  in- 
fluenced the  arbitrator  in  tracing  the  boundary 
upon  the  western  range  and  giving  the  valleys 
of  Cholila,  Lago  Rivadavia,  Lago  Fetalauf- 
quen  and  16  de  Octubre  to  Argentina.  These 
valleys  are  rich,  fertile  and,  owing  to  the  brac- 
ing mountain  climate  and  pure,  swiftly  flowing 
streams,  healthful.  The  Bols6n,  the  Hoyo  de 
Epnyen,  Cholila  and  16  de  Octubre  will  support 
prosperous  communities  and  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future  development  of  the  Andes. 

The  populatioD  in  this  essentially  border- 
land far  southern  division  is  composed  of  the 
varied  elements  that  usually  gather  on  a  fron- 
tier and  cannot  be  disregarded  in  planning  for 
the  future  occupation  of  the  country  by  a 
more  stable  community.  Under  the  trea^iF  of 
1881  defining  the  international  boundary,  Chile 
for  20  years  laid  claim  to  nearlj;  all  the  moun- 
tain zone  of  the  Andes,  and  Chileans  were  en- 
couraged to  establish  themselves  in  the  area 
she  cHiimed.  It  is  not  difficult'  for  men  accus- 
tomed to  die  mountain  trails  in  the  forests  of 
southern  Chile  to  cross  the  passes  which  lead 
into  the  eastern  valleys  of  the  Andes.  There 
is  along  the  boundary  no  conspicuous  natural 
tarrier  greater  than  those  whidi  the  Chilean 
Indian  or  half-breed  with  his  active  horses  and 
cattle  constantly  traverses  in  his  own  country. 
Quite  naturally,  then,  the  Chilean  element  is 
large. 

The  Andean  area  which  according  to  Mr. 
Willis  contrasts  peculiarly  and  favorably  with 
other  sections  ot  Argentina  lies  betvfeen  lat. 
38°  and  lat.  44*  and  is  set  apart  by  such  climatic 
conditions  that  it  may  eventually  he  occupied  by 
energetic  people  of  the  temperate  zone  and  be- 
come the  site  of  manufacturing  industries  on  a 
larfce  scale.  It  is  an  area  of  approximately 
20,000  square  miles,  characterized  by  moderate 
summer  temperatures,  cold  yet  not  severe 
winters,  abundant  rainfall  and  such  remarkable 
scenery,  that,  in  brief,  it  may  be  called  the 
Argentine  Switzerland. 

Next,  as  above  promiMd,^wc  prqceed|  to  an 
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account  of  the  south  central  division,  in  which 
the  most  interesting  region  is  that  extending 
eastward  from  the  Chilean  cafntal  dty. 

Charles  Darwin  wrote  that  the  features 
in  the  scenery  of  tlie  Andes  which  struck 
him  most  were :  The  flat  fringes  some- 
times expanding  into  narrow  plains  on 
each  side,—  the  valleys,—  the  bright  colors, 
chiefly  red  and  pnrple,  of  the  utterly  bare,  and 


wall-tike  dikes, —  and  the  strongly  marked 
which,  when  nearly  vertical,  form  the  most 
picturesque  and  wild  pinnacles,  but  where  less 
inclined,  great  massive  mountains;  the  latter 
occupying  the  outskirts  of  the  range,  and  the 
former   the   central  parts; — lastly,   the   "*" 


the  mountains  to  their  bases,  some  of  the  piles 
having  a  heif^t  of  more  than  2,000  feet.  The 
quantity  of  crumbling  stone  on  the  Cordillera 
is  very  great.  Occasionally  in  the  spring 
masses  of  such  matter  slide  down  the  moun- 
tains, and  cover  the  snow  drifts  in  the  valleys, 
thus  forming  natural  icehouses  the  elevation  of 
which  may  De  far  below  the  limit  of  perpetnal 
congelation. 

The  Cordillera  in  this  part  consists  of  two 
principal  ranges,  the  passes  across  which  attain 
respectively  an  elevation  of  13,210  and  14,365 
feet.  The  first  great  line  (consisting,  of 
course,  of  many  subordinate  ones)  is'  called 
Pcuquenes.  It  divides  the  waters  of  Chile  and 
Argentina.  To  the  eastward,  a  mountainous 
ana  elevated  region  separates  it  from  the  sec- 
ond range  (called  the  Porrillo)  overlooking 
the  Pampas  (see  article  South  Auesica  — 
Geology). 

The  geological  structure  of  the  mountains, 
at  this  point  of  observation,  is  very  briefly 
sketched,  and  first  that  of  the  Peuquenes  or 
western  line;  for  the  constitution  of  the  two 
ranges  is  totally  different.  The  lowest  strati- 
fied rode  is  a  dull  red  or  purple  claystone 
porphyry,  of  many  varieties,  alternating  with 
conglomerates,  and  breccia  composed  of  a 
Mtnilar  substance ;  this  formation  attains  a 
thickness  of  more  than  a  mile.  Above  it  there 
is  a  grand  mass  of  gypsum,  which  alternates 
with,  passes  into,  and  is  replaced  by  red  sand' 
stone,  conglomerates  and  black  calcareous  clay- 
slate.  Even  at  the  very  crest  of  thc-Peuquenes, 
at  the  height  of  13,210  feet,  the  black  day-slate 
contains  numerous  marine  remains,  amongst 
which  a  gryphsea  is  the  most  abundant,  like- 
wise shells,  resembling  turritelUe.  terebratuke 
and  an  ammonite.  The  formation  probably  is 
of  the  age  of  the  central  parts  of  the  secondary 
series  of  Europe.  These  great  piles  of  strata 
have  been  penetrated,  upheaved  and  over- 
turned, in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  by 
masses  of  injected  rock,  equaling  mountains  in' 
size.  On  the  bare  sides  of  the  hills,  compli- 
cated dikes  and  wedges  of  variously- colored 
porphyries  and  other  stones,  are  seen  travers- 
ing the  strata  in  every  possible  form  and  di- 
rection; proving  also,  by  their  intersections, 
successive  periods  of  violence.  The  rock  which 
composes  the  axis  of  these  great  lines  of  dislo- 
cation when  viewed  at '  a  distance  resembles 
granite,  but  on  eramination  it  is  found  rarely 
to  contain  any  quarti ;  and  instead  of  ordinary 
feldspar,  albite.  The  melamorphic  action  has 
been  very  great,  as  might  have  been  expecteil 


from  the  close  proximity  of  such  grand  masses 
of  rock,  which  were  injected  when  in  a  liqiie- 
hed  state  from  heat.  When  it  is  known,  nrst, 
that  the  stratified  porirfiyries  have  flowed  as 
streams  of  submarine  lava  under  an  enormous 
pressure,  and  that  the  mechanical  beds  separat- 
ing them  owe  their  origin  to  explosions  from 
the  same  submarine  craters;  secondly,  that  the 
whole  mass  in  the  lower  part  has  general^ 
been  so  completely  fused  into  cme  solid  rock 
h^  metamortdiic  action  that  the  lines  of  di- 
vision can  only  be  traced  with  much  diflSculty; 
and  thirdly,  that  masses  of  porphyry,  undis- 
tinguisbable  by  their  mineralogical  characters 
from  the  two  first  kinds,  have  been  subsequently 
injected; —  the  extreme  complication  of  the 
whole  will  readily  be  believed. 

We  now  come  in  these  observations  made 
in  the  south-central  division  of  the  Andes  to 
the  second  range,  which  is  of  even  greater 
altitude  than  the  first  Its  nucleus  in  the  sec- 
tion seen  by  Mr,  Darwin  when  crossing  the 
Portillo  Pass  consists  of  magnificent  pinnacles 
of  coarsely-crystal lixed  red  gramte.  On  the 
eastern  flank  a  few  patches  of  mica  slate  still 
adhere  to  the  unstratified  mass;  and  at  the 
foot  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava  has  burst  forth 
at  some  remote  period,— perhaps  when  the  sea 
covered  the  wide  surface  of  the  Pampas.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  axis,  between  the  two 
ranges,  laminated  fine  sandstone  has  been 
penetrated  by  immense  granite  dikes  proceed- 
ing from  the  central  mass,  and  has  thus  been 
converted  into  granular  quartz  rock.  The 
sandstone  is  covered  by  other  sedimentary  de- 
posits, and  these  again  bv  a  coarse  conglomerate 
o£  vast  thickness.  All  these  coarse  mechanical 
beds  dip  from  the  red  granite  directly  toward 
the  Peuquenes  range,  as  if  they  passed  beneath 
it;  though  such  is  not  the  case.  Examination 
of  the  pebbles  composing  this  conglomerate 
(which  betray  no  signs  of  metamorphic  ac- 
tion) disclose  perfectly  rounded  masses  of 
the  black  calcareous  day-slate  with  organic  re- 
mains,—  the  same  rock  which  is  found  on  the 
Peuquenes.  These  phenomena  compel  us  to 
arrive  at  the  following  conclusion :  That  the 
PeuquoKS  existed  as  dry  land  for  a  long  period 
anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  second  ran^ 
and  that,  during  this  period,  immense  quantities 
of  shin^e  were  accumulated  at  its  sutnnarine 
flank.  The  action  of  a  disturbing  force  then 
commenced:  These  more  modem  deposits  were 
injected  by  dikes,  altered  by  heat,  and  tilted 
toward  the  line  whence,  in  the  form  of  sedi- 
ment and  pebbles,  they  had  originally  pro- 
ceeded,—thus  m^ing  the  offspring  at  first. 
appear  older  than  its  parenL  This  second, 
grand  and  subsequent  line  of  elevation  is 
parallel  to  the  first  and  more  ancient  one. 

The  central  division  or  'Central  Andes' — 
the  name  proposed  by  Mr,  Bowman  for  a  ^roup 
of  dosely  related  natural  regions  that  he  be- 
tween 12  and  26°  south  latitude  —  may  now,  in 
turn,  receive  brief  attention.  Here  the  dominat- 
ing features  are  two  great  plateaus  with  a  cen- 
tral basin  between  [hem.  These  plateaus,  trend- 
ing north  and  south,  are  depicted  on  the  physical 
maps  as  two  roughly-parallel  mountain  chains, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  eastern  and  western 
[central]  Andes.  In  Bolivia,  these  east-central 
Andes  are  variously  designated  as  the  Cordil- 
lera Oriental,  Cordillera  of  the  Easl^  or  the 
Cordillera  Real,  the  latter  being 
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extension  of  the  specific  term  applied  to  the 
hi^  white,  trulv  'royal  and  ref^I*  mountain 
range  near  La  Paz  that  is  terminated  on  the 
south  by  Illimani  and  on  the  north  by  Sorata. 
The  west-central  Andes  are  usually  called  the 
Maritime  Cordillera,  a  generic  term  applied  to 
the  agtp'egalions  of  individual  peaks  and  short 
volcanic  ranges  which  surmount  the  western 
plateau.  In  addition,  specific  terms  arc  applied 
to  the  culminating  ranges.  Thus,  on  the 
boundary  between  Chile  and  Bolivia,  lat.  20°  S., 
there  is  the  Cerro  de  Siliilica,  just  as  in  south' 
em  Peru  the  mountain  knot  at  Vilcanote  is 
called  the  Cerro  de  Vilcanote.  In  the  eastern 
plateau  the  exceptional  heights  or  the  crests  of 
the  declivities  Ehat  border  basins  and  valleys 
are  given  such  specific  names  as  the  Tunari  de 
Cocnabamba,  Cerro  de  Cliza  and  Cordillera  de 
Potosi.  Between  the  two  great  Andine  table- 
lands and  their  superimposed  peaks  and  ranges 
is  the  central  basin  or  plateau  of  lower  altitude 
than  the  bordering  hi^lands,  separated  from 
the  latter  by  the  two  great  rourfily-parallel 
scarps  of  marked  rectilinear  quality  often  for 
long  distances.  This  is  the  alti-plano  of  Bolivia: 
an  interior  drainage  basin,  with  no  visible  out- 
let to  the  sea,  and  therefore  technically  a  part 
of  the  true  desert  area  of  the  world.  On  the 
north  the  bordering  scales  converge  in  lat. 
14°  5.,  enclosing  Lake  Titicaca,  whose  waters 
discharge  by  way  of  the  Desaguadero  (liver 
into  Lake  Poopo,  only  to  be  discharged  in  turn 
into  the  Salar  de  Coipasa  and  the  adjacent 
salars  to  the  south.  Here  and  there  the 
otherwise  flat  basin  floor  is  broken  by  piles  of 
volcanic  detritus,  lava  flows  from  occasional 
centres  of  igneous  activity,  or  by  ancient  and 
highly  crumpled  sedimentaries,  as  where  the 
upturned  edges  of  slates  and  quartrites  rib  the 
hills  back  of  the  port  of  Desaguadero.  East 
of  the  central  Andes,  as  indeed  along  the  whole 
eastern  front  of  the  Andine  Cordillera,  from 
the  Argentine  Pampas  to  the  Llanos  of  Vene- 
zuela, the  dissection  of  the  adjacent  highlands 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  ex- 
tensive piedmont  deposits.  The  western 
plateau  descends  by  a  relatively  smooth  slope 
to  the  coastal  deserts  of  Tarapac&  and  Ata- 
cami.  Between  these  deserts  and>the  Pacific 
shore  are  low  mountain  ranges  of  complex 
geologic  and  physiographic  character,  the  coast 
ranges  of   Chile  and  Peru. 

A  generalization  by  Mr,  Bowman  is  to  the 
cfTect  that,  in  the  field  of  human  geography, 
the  central  Andes  form  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant group.  It  is  impossible  to  find  else- 
where in  Sonth  America  an  area  of  equal  size 
with  so  great  a  variety  of  lite.  The  density  of 
population  ranges  from  100  to  the  square  mile 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  to  one- 
tenth  to  the  square  mile  in  the  Terrilorio  de  los 
Andes,  Argentina.  Occupations  vary  between 
such  extremes  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inten- 
sive agriculture  of  irrigated  valleys,  and  on 
the  other  the  pastoral  nomadism  of  Alpine 
meadows:  customs  are,  in  one  place,  those  of 
moderii  civilized  people,  but,  in  another,  those 
that  bespeak  an  unmixed  barbarism.  It  is  the 
extremely  wide  range  in  the  physical  condi' 
tions  of  the  central  Andes  that  excites  the  in- 
I  of  the  geographer.  The  principles  of 
'  '  icienee  rest  upon  the  theory  that 
_  _.i  important  degree  the  product  of 
the  earth.     In  the  varied  physical  • 


of  this  great  tract  we  should  therefore  expect 
climate  and  relief  to  exercise  a  hi^  degree  of 
influence  upon  the  population.  A  study  of  its 
people  should  demonstrate  both  the  scientific 
nature  of  geography  and  the  wide  apphcation 
of  its  laws. 

The  fourth  division,  according  to  the  order 
we  are  following  from  south  to  liortb,  is  the 
equatorial ;  and  here  we  notice  the  points  in 
which  this  region  is  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  other  divisions.  Edward  Whytnper,  the  dis- 
tinguished explorer,  in  his  'Travels*  wrote: 
*In  a  very  short  time  it  was  found  that  there 
were  things  to  be  unlearned  as  well  as  dis- 
covered in  Ecuador.  We  ascertained  that 
Oiimborazo  streamed  with  glaciers,  although 
high  authorities  slate  thai  it  has  none;  and  in 
course  of'time  it  became  apparent  that  the  two 
'parallel  Cordilleras,'  which  according  to 
geographers  are  the  great  feature  of  the  coun- 
try, do  not  exist,*  By  an  equatorial  belt,  so  to 
speak,  the  parallel  Cordilleras  observed  hitherto 
(in  this  article)  are  constricted!  But  these 
soon  diverge  above  the  line,  and  more  than  re- 
assert their  individualism  before  yielding  to 
that  powerful  eastern  impulse  wbidi  we  nave 
already  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph.  The 
axis  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador  rtms  nearly 
north  and  south;  and  toward  the  western  edge 
of  the  main  chain  there  is  indeed,  this  author 
admits,  a  certain  sequence  of  peaks  more  or 
less  in  k  line.  East  of  these  summits  there  is 
a  succession  of  basins  of  different  dimensions 
and  at  various  elevations.  The  nearest  moun- 
tains on  the  eastern  side  occur  at  irregular 
distances.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  one  great 
valley  in  the  interior  of  Ecuador.  The  moun- 
tains Pasocfaoa  and  Rumifiahui  arc  the  only  two 
which  lie  parallel  to  the  others  on  the  .western 
side.  All  of  the  great  Andes  of  the  equator 
rise  out  of,  or  upon  and  above,  the  main  chain, 
which  was  created  by  upheaval  at  some  remote 
date  (compare  what  has  been  said  above  in 
respect  to  time).  With  the  exception  of  Sara- 
urcu,  Ihey  are  all  mountains  of  volcanic  origin, 
although  they  may  not  all  have  been  active 
volcanoes,  ft  seems  probable  that  there  were 
never  many  of  these  volcanoes  in  activity  at  any 
one  moment.  Some  that  are  now  extinct  have 
evidently  been  alive;  while  others,  like  Piehin- 
cha  and  Tungura^ua,  are  either  dormant  or  are 
not  perpetually  in  eruption.  Cotopaxi  and 
Sangai  alone  are  in  a  state  of  constant  activity, 
and  these  two  mountains  seem  to  be  increasing 
their  elevation.  Cotopaxi  shows  no  signs  of 
apI>roaching  decrepitude,  and  for  manv  cen- 
turies yet  to  come  it  may  remain  the  hit^est 
active  volcano  in  the  world.  In  general  the 
altitudes  here  are  less  by  several  thousand  feet 
than  those  of  the  highest  peaks  in  Chile  and 
Bolivia.  Of  the  extinct  volcanoes,  Cayambe, 
Antisana  and  Oiimborazo  are  the  most  import- 
ant. There  arc  no  records  of  eruptions  of 
Chimborazo.  It  must  have  been  an  extinct  vol- 
cano for  man^  ages.  The  complete  burial  of  its 
crater,  the  thickness  of  the  ice-cap  at  its  sum- 
mit and  the  lar^  size  of  its  glaaers,  the  ruin 
and  erosion  of  its  lava-streams  and  the  height 
vegetation  has  attained  upon  its  6anks,  are  all 
indications  that  its  activity  ceased  at  a  remote 
period.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  obser- 
vations of  temperatures  on  summits  in  Ecuador. 
On  4  January  at  5:15  p.  M,  the  temperature  on 
the  summit  of  Guroborazo  (hdt^t  20.498  feel) 
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vns  fotmd  to  b«  21'  F^  while  U  Giuyaqflil 
(6  p.  H.  on  the  same  day>  it  was  85°  F.  On  18 
February  at  6:20  a.  u.  tnc  temperature  on  the 
summit  of  Cotopaxi  (height  19,613  feet)  waa 
21°  F.  At  Guayaquil  on  the  same  day  at  It 
A.  u.  the  temperature  was  82°  F.  On  10  March 
at  10-11 :40  A.  M.  the  temperature  on  the  suin- 
mit  of  Antisana  (19,335  feet)  was  44''-60''  F, 
while  at  Guayaquil  on  the  same  day  at  U  A.  K. 
it  was  SO'  F,  In  each  case  the  observations 
were,  of  course,  of  temperatures  in  the  shade. 
The  fifth  division,  the  northern,  mi^t  also 
be  called  northern  and  nortbeastem.  We  have 
already,  b^  anticipation  and  quite  uuavcHdably, 
given  main  facts  touching  the  partition  and 
trend  of  the  Andes  in  the  region  between  the 
equator  and  laL  12°  N.  Humboldt  de- 
scribed the  eastern  Cordillera  of  Colom- 
bia—the chain  which  stretches  toward  Bo- 
Sota;  the  chain  which  lies  between  the  Mag- 
alena  and  the  Cauca,  which  he  called  the  cen- 
tral Cordillera  of  New  Granada  (Colombia); 
and  the  chain  which  continues  the  Cordillera 
de  la  Costa  from  the  basin  of  Almaguer,  which 
he  designated  the  Western  Cordillera  of  this 
northern  division.  This  tripartition  of  the 
Andes  (lat.  lJi°-2^°  N.)  resembles  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  knot  of  the  mountains  of 
Huanuco  and  Pasco  in  laL  11°  S.;  but  the  most 
western  of  the  three  chains  that  bound  the 
trasins  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Huallago  is  the 
loftiest;  while  that  of  the  shore  (the  Western 
Cordillera)  h  the  least  elevated  of  the  three 
chains  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  east- 
ern chain  of  the  Andes  of  Colombia  preserves 
its  parallelism  with  the  other  two  for  a  con- 
siderable distance;  but  beyond  Tunja,  in  lat. 
5^i°  N.,  it  inclines  more  toward  the  northeast, 
passing  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  direction 
N.  25'*^  E.  to  that  oLH.  45*  E.  It  is  like  a  vein 
that  changes  its  direction'.''  The  tripartition  of 
the  Cordilleras,  and,  above  all,  the  spreading  of 
ttieir  branches,  have  a  vast  influence  upon  the 
proSKrity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  diversity  of 
the  superposed  table-lands  and  climates  gives 
variety  to  the  agricultural  productions  as  well 
as  to  the  character  of  the  people. 
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Makbion  Wilcox. 

ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON,  The,  a 
volume  of  travels  by  James  Orton  (1870,  en- 
larged cd.  1876).  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  author,  who  for 
many  years  was  professor  of  natural  history 
at  Vassar  ColleRe,  led  an  exploring  expedition 
to  the  equatorial  Andes  and  tbe  river  Amazon. 
Its  experiences  are  set  forth  in  this  work. 

ANDESINS,  in'd&x-In,  a  triclinic  feldspar, 
intermediate  in  composition  between  albite  and 
anorthite.  .  Albite    and   anorthite   ar^    iwimnr- 

phous,  and  andesine  includes  those  n 

tbe  two  in  which  the  ratio  of  albite  1-   

desine  ranges  from  1:1  to  3:2.  Andesine  may 
be  described  as  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  sodium, 
aluminum  and  calcium.  Its  hardness  is  from  5 
to   6  and   its   specific   gravity   about   2.68.      In 


le),  but  has  since  been  observea  in  Al- 
sace, in  Iceland  and  in  other  localities.  In  the 
United  States  it  occurs  at  Sanford,  Me. 

ANDESITE,  in'dci-It,  a  common  Tolcanic 
rock,  consisting  of  a  triclinic  feldspar  (such  as 
andesine)  mixed  with  hornblende  or  augite  and 
sometimes  also  with  quartz.  It  varies  in  color 
from  green  to  .gray  and  occasionally  has  a 
purplish  cast  It  is  difficult  to  define  andesite 
accurately  because  basalt,  andesite  and  trachyte  ■ 
are  similar  in  composition,  and  intermediate 
varieties  exist,  which,  with  the  typical  rocks  of 
the  three  classes,  form  an  abnost  continuous 
series.  Andesite  is  more  fusible  than  trachyte, 
but  less  fusible  than  basalt. 

ANDIRA,  Sn-di'ra,  a  genus  of  leguminous 
typical  American  trees,  with  fleshy  plum-like 
fruits.  The  wood  is  well  fitted  for  building. 
The  bark  of  A.  itiermit.  or  cabbage-tree,  is 
narcotic,  and  is  used  as  an  anthelminthic  under 
the  name  of  worm  bark  or  cabbage  bark.  The 
powdered  bark  of  A.  araroba  is  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  certain  skin  diseases,  as  herpes. 

ANDIZHAN,  an'dl-jan',  Russia,  dty  and 
capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  of  Ferghana,  Russian  Turkestan,  42 
miles  from  Margelan,  the  provincial  capital. 
Andiihan  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
caucasian  Railroad  It  is  the  centre  of  an  im- 
mense cotton-raising  district,  whence  Russia 
received  three-fourths  of  all  the  cotton  used  in 
the  empire.  It  came  into  the  possession  of 
Russia  in  1875.  In  1902  the  city  was  totally 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  which  killed  over 
5,000  of  the  47,000  inhabitants.  In  1916  it  had 
8^5  inhabitants.  ^^     .  i 
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ANDOCIDBS,  fin'dasa-des,  an  Atheman 
orator:  b.  467  B.C;  d.  about  393  b.c  Active  in 
public  affairs,  he  was  four  times  exiled;  the 
first  time  along  with  Alcibiades,  for  profaning 
the   Eleusinlan   mysteries.     Three   of   his   ora- 

ANDORKA,  an-ddr'ra,  a  small  republic  in 
the  eastern  Pyrenees  between  AricBe,  a  depart- 
ment of  France,  and  Lerida,  a  province  of 
Spain.  It  is  about  80  miles  west  from  the 
Mediterranean  coast  and  100  miles  north  of 
Barcelona.  lis  area  is  175  square  miles  and  the 
populaJioD  5,231.  It  is  under  the  joint  suze- 
rainty of  France  and  the  Spanish  Hshop  of 
Urgel.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  24  mem- 
bers elected  for  four  years  by  the  heads  of 
families  in  each  of  its  six  parishes.  The  coun- 
cil elect  a  first  and  second  syndic  to  preside; 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  first  syndic. 
while  the  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  civii 
judge  and  two  magistrates  (viguicrs).  France 
and  the  bishop  of  Urgel  appoint  each  a  magis- 
trate and   a.  civil   judge   alternately.     A  per- 


ests  of  France  in  the  republic.  The  Andorra 
valley  is  enclosed  by  mountains.  There  is  ex- 
cellent pasture  land,  on  which  cattle  are  raised. 
Fruit  trees  and  vines  also  Hoarish,  and  iron  and 
lead  are  mined  in  the  mountains.  Much  of  the 
grain  of  the  republic  comes  from  France.  The 
manufacture  of  coarse  cloth  is  the  chief  indus- 
try. Wool,  ores,  cloth  and  dairy  products  are 
exported  in  small  quantities.  Andorra  received 
its  independence  from  Charlemagne-  in  recog- 
nition for  its  services  to  him  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Moors,  and  in  1278  was  transferred 
to  the  Comte  de  Foix  and  the  bishop  of  Urgel. 
During  the  French  Revolution  the  French  de- 
clined the  annual  tribute  from  Andorra,  but  in 
1806  the  former  relations  with  France  were 
resumed  and  cereals  from  France  were  admit- 
ted free  in  consideration  of  .an  atmual  payment 
of  960  francs.  The  bishop  of  Urgel  receives  an 
annual  sum  of  460  francs.  Military  service  is 
compulsory  for  %11  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  60.  The  capital  is  Andorra  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,000.  Consult  Deverell,  'History  of 
the  Republic  of  Andorra*  (Bristol  1885)  ;  John- 
son, V.  W,  'Two  Quaint  Republics,  Andorra 
and  San  Marino'  (Boston  1913) ;  Spender,  H, 
'Through  the  Hirfi  Pyrenees"  (London  1898)  ; 
Tucker,  'The  Valley  of  Andorra'  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1882). 

ANDOVER,  England,  a  market  "town  in 
Hampshire,  on  the  river  Anton,  12  miles  west 
of  Winchester.  Its  lar_ge  parish  church  was 
built  about  1850  on  the  site  of  a  Norman  prede- 
cessor. The  Massachusetts  Andover  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Hampshire  town.  It 
manufactures  iron  and  malt.  There  are  re- 
mains of  Roman  villas  in  the  ndichborhood. 
Pop.  (1911)  7,596. 

ANDOVER,  Mass.,  town  in  Essex  County, 
including  several  villages  south  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  22  miles  north  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad,  and  on  the  Shawsheen  River, 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Phillips  Academy  for 
boys,  founded  in  1778,  and  of  the  Abbot  Acad- 
emy for  young  ladie>^.  It  has  a  public  library. 
TTie  Rovemment  is  administered  throuf^  town 
meeiings.  at  which  three  selectmen  are  sekrtcd 
?  officers,   appropriations  made  and 


other  civic  affairs  attended  to.  Andover  was 
first  settled  in  1643  and  was  incorporated  three 
years  later.  During  the  witchcraft  agitation,  in 
1692,  three  dtixens  of  Andover  were  executed 
at  Salem  and  several  others  placed  oii  trial  and 
aoqnitted.  On  5  March  ItffS  it  was  attacked  by 
Indians,  who  slaughtered  five  of  the  dtizens  and 
set  fire  to  a  number  of  buildings.  Andover 
has  manufactories  of  linen,  twine,  shoe-thread, 
woolen  goods,  ink,  brushes,  tubes  and  rubber 
goods.  Pop.  (1910)  7^1.  Consuh  Abbot, 
'History  of  Andover*  (Andover  1829)  and 
Bailey,  'Historical  Sketches  of  Andover'  (Bos- 
ton 1880). 

ANDOVER  THBOLOGICAL  SEMI- 
NARY, Cambridge,  Mass,  the  oldest  theolog- 
ical institution  in  New  England,  founded  in 
1807  and  opened  for  instruction  the  following 
year,  at  Andover,  Mass.  The  original  founders 
were  Samuel  Abbot,  Mme.  Phoebe  Phillips 
and  her  son  John  P.  of  Andover.  The  asso- 
ciate founders  were  William  Bartlet  and  Moses 
Brown  of  Newburyport,  and  John  Norris  of 
Salem.  The  primary  aim  of  the  founders  was 
to  provide  for  the  professional  education  of 
ministers  for  the  orthodox  Congregational 
churches,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  aim,  men 
of  different  theological  views  (Old  Calvinist 
and  Hopklnsian)  united  upon  a  common  plat- 
form. The  constitution  sets  forth  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
Christian  learning,  and  from  the  first  the  sem- 
inary was  able  to  offer  a  more  thorough  prep- 
aration for  the  ministry  than  was  then  obtain- 
able elsewhere  in  this  country.  Among  the 
professors  have  been  Leonard  Woods,  Moses 
Stuart,  Ebeneier  Porter,  Edward  A.  Parl^ 
Austin  Phelps,  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  Egbert  C. 
Smyth,  anrf  William  J.  Tucker.  In  1M8  the 
seminary  celebrated  its  centenary  with  appro- 
priate exercises.  At  that  time  it  had  given  in- 
struction to  more  than  3,500  students  and  had 
sent  out  2,172  graduates.  The  same  year  the 
seminaiy  was  removed  to  Cambridge  and  affili- 
ated with  Harvard  University,  although  retain- 
ing its  own  faculty  and  its  separate  corporate 
existence.  Instruction  is  freely  interclunged 
between  the  two  institutions,  and  the  libraries 
have  been  combined  into  one,  the  Andover- 
Harvard  Theological  Library,  which  contains 
about  107,000  volumes  and  51.000  pamphlets. 
The  total  endowment  of  the  seminary,  including 
lands  and  buildings,  is  about  $1,000,000.  The 
seminary  is  open  to  all  Protestants  without 
discrimination.  Only  college  graduates  are  eh- 
eible  for  the  degree  of  bacnelor  of  divinity. 
The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $150,  which  entitles 
the  students  to  admission  to  Andover  and  Har- 
vard courses  alike.  The  faculty  consists  of  MX 
professors  (1916).  For  the  early  history  of  the 
seminary  consult  Leonard  Woods'  "History  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary'  (Boston 
188S). 

ANDRADA  Y  SYLVA,  an-drl'da  i  sil'v*, 
Bonifacia  Job£  D',  Brazilian  statesman :  b. 
Villa  de  Santos  1765;  d.  Nictheroy  1838.  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geolofn  at 
Coimbra,  and  soon  after  inspector-general  of 
the  Portuguese  mines  and  in  1812  he  was  made 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Lisbon. 
ReHiming  to   Braiil  in   1819,   he  urged   Dom 
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When  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  declared 
Andrada  waa  made  Miniater  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  when  it  was  established 
he  was  ^;ain  elected  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly,  but  his  democratic  principles  Tcsutted 
in  his  dismissal  from  ofKce,  Julv  1823,  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in  November  1823, 
he  was  arrested  and  banished  to  France,  where 
he  lived  in  exile  near  Bordeaux  till,  in  1829, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Braiil.  But  beinf; 
again  arrested  in  1833,  and  tried  for  intriguing 
on  bdlalf  of  Dom  Pedro  I,  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement. 

ANDRADITE  (named  for  the  Portuguese 
mineralo^st,  d' Andrada),  the  common  or  black 
garnet.    See  Garnet. 

ANDRAL,  an'dral',  Gabriel,  French  physi- 
cian and  palholoKist:  b.  Paris,  6  Nov.  1797 1 
d.  13  Feb,  1876.  In  1827  he  was. called  to  the 
chair  of  hygiene,  in  1830  to  that  of  patholoc^ 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  Andra!  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  an  analytical  and 
inductive  method  to  paiholoto'-  His  ^Medical 
Clinic'  (1824)  established  his  reputation,  and 
his  'Summary  of  Pathological  Anatomy'  (1829) 
was  equally  successful.  Other  works  of  im- 
portance are  his  'Essay  on  Pathological  HxtMr- 
tology'  (1843);  'Course  in  Pathology  — In- 
terne' (1836-37);  and  'Investigations  mto  the 
Uodification  of  the  Relative  Proportions  of 
Haematic  (Blood)  Principles' ;  'Trait^  i\i- 
mentaire  de  pathologie  et  de  therapeutique 
g*n«rale>  (1843). 

ANDRASSY,  an-drash'e,  the  name  of  an 
Hungarian  noble  family  bcarinz  the  title  of 
Gr6f  (German,  "Graf"),  equivalent  to  'count* 
or  •earl."  The  full  name  is  'Andrassy  von 
Csik-Sient-KirSly  und  Kraszna-Horka.*  The 
■  founder  of  the  family  was  Andoriis,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Magyar  immigration  in  the  9th 
century.  There  are  two  branches  of  the  family, 
which  received  its  patent  of  nobility  in  1779. 
Several  Andrassys  played  more  or  less  import- 
ant parts  in  politics  and  literature.  The  moit 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  was  Count 
Julius  Andrassy  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1890. 

ANDRASSY,  an'dra-shi,  Julius,  Count, 
Hungarian  statesman:  b.  Zempben,  8  Mardi 
1823:  d.  18  Feb.  1890.  He  took  part  in  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  and  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
escaped  and  went  into  exile.  Appointed  Premier 
when  self-government  was  restored  to  Hungary 
in  1867,  he  became  Imperial  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  in  1871 ;  drew  ■ap  the  famous  An- 
drassy note  to  the  Porte  in  18/6;  was  a  conspic- 
uous member  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878; 
negotiated  the  German- Austrian  alliance  with 
Bismarck  in  1879,  retiring  the  same  year  from 
public  life.  The  Andrassy  "Nole"  was  a  decla- 
ration relating  to  the  disturbed  'condition  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  formulated  by  the 
governments  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Germanv. 
with  the  approval  of  England  and  France.  It 
commanded  the  establishment  of  religious  lib- 
erty, the  application  of  local  revenues  lo  local 
purposes,  and  other  reforms,  and  was  formally 
presented  to  the  Porte,  31  Jan.  1876. 

ANDRASSY,  Jnlins,  Count,  2d  son  of  the 
preceding:  Hungarian  statesman;  b.  30  June 
1860.  As  a  young  man  be  was  altachi  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  embassies  in  Berlin  and 
Constantinople,  became  "resident  officer*  in  a 


hnssar  re^ment  and  was  elected  to  Ihe  Hun- 
garian Reichstag  in  18S4.  He  was  nominated 
Under-Secretary  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  1892,  Minister  of  Education  in 
1393,  and  Minister  at  the  Royal  Court  in  1894. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  Wekerle  Liberal 
Cabinet  in  December  1894,  Baron  Banffy  be- 
came Premier,  and  Andrassy  retired  from 
office.  Banffys  stormy  tenure  of  office  ended 
in  February  1899,  on  which  Andrassy  returned 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party  after  having 
seceded  from  it  the  previous  year.  He  sup- 
ported in  turn  the  Sxell,  HUecvary  and  Tisza 
administrations,  the  last  of  which  he  assisted 
lo  wreck  in  1905.  The  Emperor-King  (the 
late  Francis  Joseph)  invited  Count  Andrassy 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  but  the  sovereign 
firmly  declined  to  make  ibe  concessions  which 
Andrassy  considered  indispensable,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  adoption  of  the  Hungarian 
langua^  of  command  in  the  Hungarian  por- 
tion of  the  Dual  army.  All  efforts  to  form  an 
Andrassy  ministry  failed;  the  monarch  spent 
16  days  in  Bui^pest  vainly  endeavoring  to 
settle  the  crisis.  Count  Stephen  Tisia,  though 
out  of  office  from  1  Feb.  1905,  conunued  to 
act  as  Premier  till  May,  beg^ng  to  be  relieved 
of  the  duties.  Representing  the  coalition 
leaders.  Count  Adrassy  visile^  the  Emperor  at 
Vienna  to  set  forth  the  Hungarian  program; 
being  (old  that  further  military  concessions 
were  impossible,  he  withdrew  from  the  nego- 
tiations, and  Baron  Fejervary  becaftie  Premier, 
but  tendered  his  resignation  a  few  days  later. 
In  January  1906  the  Emperor  and  Andrassy 
met  to  discuss  the  claims  of  the  coalition ;  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  latter  were  rejected, 
the  Diet  was  dissolved  and  the  Parliament 
building  cleared  by  troops.  In  the  end  Dr. 
Wekerle  returned  to  power  with  a  coalition  or 
compromise  cabinet  in  which  Andrassy  became 
Mimster  of  the  Interior,  holding  the  office 
till  September  1909,  He  was  then  offered  the 
premiership,  but  refused  it;  in  1911  he  went 
over  to  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber.  At 
the  outbreak  of  ■  the  European  War  Count 
Stephen  TisM  — who  with  Count  Berchtold 
was  largely  responsible  for  Austria's  aggressive 
policy  against  Serbia  —  again  held  the  reins  of 
ofhce.  Andrassy,  Apponyi  and  fCarol^  the 
leaders  of  the  so-called  "Independence  Party,* 
strongly  supported  Tisia's  war  policy;  in  Jul;; 
1916,  however,  a  section  led  by  Count  Karolyi 
broke  away  from  that  policy,  the  latter  having 
quarreled  with  Andrassy  and  Apponyi,  This 
notable  move  represented  the  very  first  break 
away  from  the  Teutonic  war  policy  by  any 
non- Socialist  pamr  of  either  of  the  two 
dominant  Central  Powers.  President  Wilson's 
rq>ly  to  Ihe  German  peace  proposals  in  Feb- 
ruary 1917  led  Andrassy  to  assert  in  a  news- 
paper article  that  Austria  and  her  allies  cnnld 
not  accept  any  demands  which  would  result  in 
a  dismemberment  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  He 
and  Count  Apponyi  interposed  a  determined 
"no"  when  Tisza  expressed  himself  still  willing 
to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the  Allies,  In 
April,  AndrassT  engineered  a  movement  to 
boycott  Tisza  for  refusing  to  consider  voting 
reforms.  He  scoffed  al  the  Premier's  offer  of 
cabinet  posts  to  members  of  the  opposition. 
Count  Apponyi  supported  the  agitation  and 
when,  in  May  1917,  the  Emperor  Charles  re- 
fused his  assent  to  the  franchise  proposals  of 
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Count  l^szB,  the  latter  resigned  and  Andrasty 
was  entrusted  with  the  (ormation  of  a  new 
Hangarian  cabinet,  29  Ma^  1917. 

Count  Andrassy  is  credited  with  pro-British 
sentiments;  he  soeaks  excellent  English,  ewes 
nothinK  for  public  opinioti,  and  is  deeply  en- 
grossed at  ail  times  in  history  and  constitu- 
tional law.  Honesty  in  politics  is  said  to  bo 
a  passion  with  him.  He  has  written  a  great 
many  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  in 
French,  German  and  English,  as  well  as  in 
his  native  tongue,  and  published  two  important 
woiks,  'Ungams  Ausgleich  mit  Oesterreich 
vom  Jahre  1867'  (1897),  and  'The  Develop- 
ment of  Hungarian  Constitutional  Liberty,'  of 
whidi  an  English  translation  appeared  in  Lon- 
don (1908). 

ANDRASSY  NOTE,  a  memorandum 
drawn  up  b;^  Count  Andrassy  (q.v.)  on  behalf 
of  Auslna,  Germany  and  Russia,  and  presented 
to  the  Turkish  j^vemment  in  December  187S. 
It  set  out  cenam  reforms,  which  the  Porte 
accepted  with  one  exception,  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  revolt  of  the  Sultan's  European 
subjects.  The  British  eovemment  supported 
the  note.    See  Bebun  Memoranduu. 

ANDRft,  ftn'dra  or  in'drl,  CharlcB,  French 
astronomer:  b.  Chauny  1S42.  Id  1877  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  Lyons 
and  director  of  the  observatory  in  that  city,  for 
which  be  visited  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Australia  to  observe  Venus  in  transit.  He  is 
the  author  of  'L'astronomic  oratique  et  les 
observations  en  Europe  et  Amerique  dei)uis  te 
milieu  du  XVlIc  Steele  jusqu'i  nos  jours' 
(1874-ffi). 

ANDRfi,  John,  British  soldier:  h.  London, 
of  Swiss-French  parentage,  1751;  executed  at 
Tappan  N.  Y,  2  Oct.  ITffl.  His  fateis peculiar; 
ftilure  has  given  him  a  monument  in  Westmins- 
ter Abbey  from  his  own  side,  and  undying  ro- 
mantic pity  from  the  other;  where  success 
would  have  loaded  him  with  infamy  from  the 
one,  and  made  the  other  glad  to  forget  him. 
He  entered  the  English  army  at  20.  and  Wks 
sent  to  Canada  in  1774;  November  1775  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Saint  John's  by  Montgomery's 
expedition  and  sent  to  Lancaster,  Pa.  Ex- 
changed in  December  1776,  he  was  made  cap- 
tain in  1777,  aide  to  Gen.  Charles  Grey,  major 
in  1778,  and  in  1779  aide  to  Ointon  and  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  forces  in  America.  He 
owed  this  rapid  advancement,  as  he  has  owed 
his  enshrinement  by  posterity,  to  his  extraordi- 
nary and  somewhat  feminine  charm  of  person 
and  manner,  which  won  the  hearts  not  only  of 
his  chiefs  and  associates,  but  of  the  very  ofB- 
cers  who  put  him  to  death.  He  was  full  of 
wit  and  vivacity,  a  most  entertaining  companion, 
a  good  amateur  musician  and  artist  and  a  flu- 
ent, pleasing  writer,  and  his  literary  qualities 
led  to  his  selection  as  Clinton's  adjutant  and 
secretar)^.  He  was  also  a  fair  society  poet, 
known  in  London  literary  circles ;  and  his 
casual  skits  in  verse,  'The  Cow  Chase.' 
'Yankee  Doodle's  Expedition  to  Rhode  Island,' 
'The  Affair  Between  Generals  Howe  and 
Gadsden,'  etc,  were  great  favorites  in  the 
English  army.  Daring  that  array's  winter  in 
Philadelphia.  1777-78,  Andre  was  the  promoter 
of  and  a  chief  actor  in  all  the  festal  occasions 
and  social  events,  including  the  'Mischiama,' 
a  pageant  in  honor  of  Howe  on  his  departure. 


the  Hudson,  the  command  of  which  Arnold 
had  solicited  in  order  to  betray  it.  Both  sides 
were  wary  and  sus[»cious  of  each  other,  and 
Clinton  was  uncertain  of  his  correspondent's 
identity  or  whether  the  affair  might  not  be  a 
trap.  After  various  abortive  attempts  at  a 
secret  interview,  Andr^  on  19  September,  went 
as  *John  Anderson*  up  the  Hudson  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Vulture,  nearly  to  the  American 
lines  above  Fort  Montgomery.  The  plan  was 
'     meet  under  a  flag  of  truce,  on  pretense  of 


Arnold's  headquarters ;  but  this  too  failed, 
and  finally  on  the  night  of  21  September  Arnold 
induced  a  loyalist  farmer,  Joshua  Smith,  to 
carry  a  packet  from  Robinson  to  'Anderson* 
on  the  Vulture.  Andrj  returned  with  Smith, 
was  met  on  the  shore  by  Arnold,  and  after  a 
private  conference  the  two  went  to  Smith's 
house,  where  they  spent  the  night  and  part  of 
the  next  day  arranging  the  betrayal,  which  was 
fixed  for  Uie  day  of  Washington's  expected 
return.  Arnold  gave  him  six  papers  containing 
drawings  of  the  West  Point'  defenses  and  full 
information  concerning  them,  and  passes  to  re- 
turn to  New  York  rither  by  land  or  water.  He 
also  sent  Smith  as  escort,  charged  not  to  leave 
AnAri  til)  he  had  reached  the  English  lines  in 
safety.  But  in  the  morning  the  American  bat- 
teries had  fired  on  the  Vulture  and  driven  her 
so  far  down  stream  that  the  boatmen  would 
not  carry  him  to  her.  Andri,  therefore,  dis- 
guising himself  as  a  civilian,  set  out  on  horse- 
oack.  carrying  the  papers  in  his  boots.  Smith, 
despite  Arnold's  injunction,  left  Andr^  on  the 
way,  probably  in  fear  for  himself.  About  9 
A.u.  on  the  23d,  near  Tarrytown,  and  almost 
in  si^t  of  the  British  lines,  he  was  stopped  by 
three  patriot  militiamen,  John  Paulding,  David 
Williams  and  Isaac  Van  Wan,  Supposmg  them 
to  be  Tory  •cowboys,'  he  told  them  he  was  an 
English  oniccr,  andoffered  them  money.  Find- 
ing that  they  were  not  loyalists,  he  offered  more 
money  and  his  horse  in  addition,  showing  also 
Arnold's  pass.  Their  suspicions  thoroi^bly 
aroused,  tney  searched  him,  found  the  papers 
and  carried  him  to  one  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Jamisog,  who,  not  suspecting  treachery  on  Ar- 
nold's part,  notified  him  of  the  capture  and 
proposed  to  hand  the  prisoner  over  to  him. 
This  gleam  of  hope  was  delusive,  and  Andr^ 
was  finally  sent  to  Washingtcm,  while  Arnold 
fled  to  the  Vulture  and  saved  his  own  life.  By 
military  law  Andri  was,  of  course,  subject  to 
immediate  hanging;  but  in  consideration  of  hb 
rank,  Washington  on  29  September  convened  a 
military  court  of  six  major-generals  and  eiii^t 
brigadier-generals,  with  Gen.  Nathanae!  Greene 
as  president,  who  unanimously  convicted  Mm 
of  being  a  spy  and  sentenced  nim  to  death  on 
2  October,  Clinton  did  his  best  to  save  Andri, 
protesting  that  he  was  not  a  spy  because  he  was 
under  a  flag  of  truce  (which  was  fahe),  and 
that  his  movements  were  in  obedience  to  the 
directions  of  Arnold,  an  American  commander, 
-~a  grimly  humorous  defense  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  Washington  replied  with  firm 
courtesy  that  the  circumstances  justified  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rules  of  war.  Andrj  died  like  > 
man  and  need  not  be  grudged  onr  [nty;  bat  Ik 
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was  treated  with  a  generous  humanity  curiously 
in  contrast  with  the  treatment  accorded  to 
Nathan  Hale. 

A  monument  to  Andre  was  placed  in  West- 
minster Abb^,  and  in  1821  his  remains  were 
taken  up  and  reburied  near  it.  Consult  Sparks, 
'Life  of  Andri'  (in  "American  Biographies') ; 
Sargent,  'Life  of  Andrj'  (1862);  LossiuR, 
'Two  SiMcs'  (1886).  Lord  Mahon  in  his  'His- 
tory of  England'  assumes  Ointon's  case  for 
Andre  as  good  both  in  law  and  in  equity.  In 
1858  Charles  J.  Biddle,  a  Philadelphia  editor 
and  ex-soldier,  reviewed  Mahon's  opinions  be- 
fore  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  Con- 
sult its  'Memoirs,'  Vol.  VI.  For  documents 
consult  H.  W.  Smith's  'Andriana'  (1865); 
Dawson's  'Collection'  (1866).  Andre's  Journal 
was  printed  by  the  Bibliophile  Society  in  Boston 

ANDR&,  Lonis  Joseph  Nicolas,  a  French 
military  officer  t  b.  Niuts,  Bui^undy,  29  March 
1838;  d.  EKjon,  France,  18  March  1913.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  id 
1865  became  captain,  serving  in  that  capacity 
throughout  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870- 
71.  He  was  made  general  of  brigade  in  1893 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Polytechnic  School. 
On  29  May  1900  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
War  by  President  Lou  bet,  succeeding  (^neral 
the  Marquis  de  Gallifet,  who  held  the  office 
during    the    exciting    period    of    the    Dreyfus 


ANDRA,    Saint    Jacques    d'Albon,    Mar- 

Sis  of  Fronsac,  generally  known  as  Mar6chal 
Saint  Andri,  a  French  nobleman,  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber  by  Henry  II.  In  1550 
be  was  deputed  to  bear  ihe  collar  of  his  order 
to  Henry  VlII  of  England,  by  whom  he  was 
invested  with  that  of  the  Garter.  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conunand  of  the  amy 
in  Champagne,  where  he  greatly  (Ustinguished 
himself  till  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Saint 

Suentin.  On  the  death  of  Henry  H  he  was 
losen  one  of  the  regency.  Killed  at  the  battle 
of  Dreux  in  1562.  The  Huguenots  called  Saint 
Andri  «The  Harquebusier  of  the  West,* 

ANDRSA,  Jakob,  a  (jerman  Protestant 
theologian:  b.  Waibbngen,  25  March  1528;  d. 
Tiibingen,  7  Jan.  1590;  became  professor  of 
dieology  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Tabtngen  in  1562,  and  was  the  author  of  over 
150  works,  nearly  all  of  a  polemical  character, 
beiides  being  the  chief  author  of  l^e  'Formula 
Concordix.* 

ANDREA,  Johann  Valentin,  a  German 
theologian:  b.  Herrenberg  1586,  near  Tubin- 
gen; (f  Stuttgart  1654.  He  studied  at  Tubingen, 
became  a  Protestant  pastor,  and  was  chaplain  to 
the  court  at  Stuttgart.  Eminently  practical  in 
mind,  he  was  grieved  to  see  the  principles  of 
CThristianity  made  the  subject  of  mere  empty 
disputations,  and  accordingly  devoted  his  life 
to  the  correction  of  this  tendency  of  his  age. 
His  writings  are  remarkable  for  the  wit  and 
humor  as  well  as  for  the  acuteness  and  moral 
power  which  they  display.  He  was  long  re- 
garded as  the  founder  or  restorer  of  the  order 
of  the  Rosicrucians,  a  view  based  on  his  quaint 
hut  misunderstood  '(Dhemical  Jubilee  of  Chris- 
tian Rozenkreuz'  (1616).  But  his  intention  was 
certainly  not  to  originate  or  promote  a  secret 
society  of  mystics,  tmt  to  ridicule  the  follies  of 
the  age,  including  the  theosophic  Rosicrucians. 


He  wrote  mainly  in  Latin,  but  also  in  the 
Suabian  dialect  Among  the  best  of  his  works 
are  his  'Uenippus,  or  a  Hundred  Satyric  D^- 
logues'  (1617),  and  his  'Spiritual  (Clerical) 
Relaxation'  (1619). 

ANDREA  CHBNIER,  an  opera  in  four 
acts  by  Umberto  Giordano;  libretto  by  Lmgi 
Illica;  first  performance,  Milan,  28  March  1896; 
in  New  York,  13  Nov.  1896.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
story  is  woven  around  a  real  person,  a  poet 
and  patriot  named  Andrea  Chenier,  bom  in 
Constantinople,  who  was  studying  in  Paris 
when  the  revolution  broke  out.  He  was 
guillotined  25  July  1794,  The  first  scene  reveals 
the  hall  in  the  castle  of  the  Countess  de  Coigny 
(whose  daughter,  Madeleine,  is  the  heroine  of 
the  piece).  Among  the  servants,  who  are  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a  grand  ball,  is  one  Gerard, 
wfio  afterward  becomes  the  leader  of  the  revo- 
lution. Chenier,  the  poet,  arrives  with  the 
guests,  and  is  requested  by  Madeleine  to  im- 
provise a  song  of  love.  Instead,  however,  the 
poet  improvises  a  violent  diatrite  against  the 
aristocracy,  which  naturally  displeases  the 
haughty  guests.  Gerard  leads  in  a  crowd  of 
poor,  starving  people,  who  look  very  much  out 
of  place  amid  the  gorgeous  surroundings. 
(^rard  and  the  crowd  are  ordered  out,  and 
Chenier  exhibits  his  sympathy  bv  following 
them.  Five  years  have  elapsed  between  the 
first  and  second  acts.  The  latter  oi>ens  with  a 
cafi  near  the  Seine,  Andrea  is  seated  outside 
at  a  table;  at  another  table  sit  a  spy  and 
Madeleine's  maid,  Bersi.  Roucher,  a  friend, 
warns  Chenier  that  he  is  in  danger  and  gives 
him  a  ^ass  that  will  carry  him  to  safety.  Bersi, 
the  Maid,  tells  (Jbenier  to  wait  for  a  lady,  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  fair  Madeleine:  Sho  be- 
seeches Chenier  to  save  her  from  the  dreaded 
power  of  Gerard,  who  suddenly  appears  and 
attempts  to  seize  the  girl.  Roucher  intervenes 
and  escorts  the  girl  away,  leaving  (^rard  and 
Chenier  to  fight  a  duel,  in  which  Gerard  is 
wounded.  Gerard  gallantly  warns  his  rival 
that  he  is  proscribed  and  implores  him  to  save 
Madeleine.  Chenier  hurries  away  and  Gerard 
disclaims  any  knowledge  of  the  man  who  had 
struck  him  down.  In  the  third  scene,  the 
Tribunal,  (Jerard  is  told  of  CTienier's  arrest  and 
is  uT^ed  to  denounce  him,  which  he  reluctantly 
does  by  signing  the  warrant.  Madeleine  olTers 
her  o.wn  life  to  save  that  of  Chenier,  and 
Gerard  relents.  But  ft  is  too  late ;  he  has  signed 
the  paper  and  (Thenier  is  sentenced  to  death. 
Act  IV.  Chenier  is  writing  verses  in  his  cell, 
which  Madeldne  enters  through  bribing  the 
jailer,  (ierard  makes  a  final  but  ineffective 
appeal  to  Robespierre,  and  in  the  morning  the 
two  lovers  go  to  the  guillotine  ti^ether. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO,  one  of  Brown- 
ing's most  famous  dramatic  monologues,  is 
founded  upon  the  life  of  the  Italian  painter  as 
given  in  Vasari's  'Lives.'  and  is  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  meaning  or  the  portrait  that  del 
Sarto  painted  of  himself  and  his  wife,  Lucreiia, 
which  now  hangs  in  the  Pitri  (Jallery  at  Flor- 
ence. The  poem  comprises  272  lines  of  blank 
verse,  and  was  first  printed  in  the  second 
volume   of  _'Men  and   Women^   in   18SS.     An- 
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angelo,  Raphael,  and  Leonardo,  though  inferior 
m  technique,  to  surpass  him.  Browning  finds 
in  Andrea's  infatuation  with  Lucrezia,  which 
has  led  to  sacrifice  of  character  and  artistic 
ideals,  the  key  to  this  defect.  This  is  brought 
out  as  the  painter  £scusscs  himself  and  his 
art  in  a  monologue  addressed  to  his  wife,  as 
the  two  are  seated  in  the  dusk  at  a  window  of 
his  house  looking  toward  Fiesole.  The  poem 
is  a  three-sided  study  of  character :  of  an 
artist  who  has  failed  to  attain  lus  ideal  and 
who  knows  why  he  has  failed;  of  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  self-respect;  and  of  a  lover  who 
has  given  his  all  without  return;  and  yet  this 
artist,  man,  and  lover,  though  disillusioned  and 
hopeless,  is  content.  The  theory  of  art  implied 
in  the  poem  ^ows  out  of  the  character  por- 
trayal and  is  mcidental  to  it ;  and,  as  is  usual 
with  Browning,  this  philosophic  element  is  ren- 
dered human  and  'dramatic"  as  the  natural  ut- 
terance of  the  speaker  under  the  given  circum- 
stances. The  quiet  and  restrained  style  of  the 
monologue,  easy  and  colloquial,  reflects  the 
mood  of  the  speaker  and  seems  colored  by  the 
autumnal  silver-gray  of  the  outer  world  Few 
poems  leave  so  profound  and  distinct  an  im- 
pression; few  are  so  subtle  and  so  rich  in  sug- 
gestion. As  a  picture  of  Renaissance  life  and 
character,  Andrea  del  Sarto  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  its  companion  piece,  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  to  which  it  forms  an  utter  contrast.  In 
such  studies  Browning  shows  himself  not  only 
the  greatest  master  of  the  dramatic  monologue, 
but  also  of  all  poets  the  most  profound  student 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  most  successful  in 
maldng  poetry  out  of  the  subjects  with  which 
it  provided  him.  Among  the  many  criticisms 
of   Andrea  del   Sarto   may   be   mentioned  that 

S'ven  bv  Mrs.  Orr  in  her  'Handbook';  by 
eorge  Willis  Cooke,  in  his  'Browning  Guide- 
Book,'  and  by  Albert  Fleming,  'Browning  So- 
ciety Papers'    {No.  8,  2:9). 

Marion  Tuckeb, 
Profesfor   of   English    Literature,   Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

ANDREANI,  an'dri-a'ni,  Andrea,  Italian 
wood  engraver:  b.  Mantua  about  1560;  d  there 
1623.  He  worked  in  Florence,  Siena  and  Man- 
tua. He  excelled  in  chiaroscuro  engraving,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  mas- 
ters. His  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  was 
remarkable,  as  also  his  drawing.  His  works 
include  'Pavement  of  Siena  Cathedral'';  'The 
Deluge,'  and  'The  Destruction  of  Pharaoh's 
Host, '  both  after  Titian  and  Mantegna's 
'Triumph  of  Caesar'  (10  prints,  1598).  which 
is  considered  his  best  work.  His  monogram  is 
often  confounded  for  that  of  Aibrecht  Alt- 
dorter. 


miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Hanover  and  14 
miles  from  Klausthal.  on  a  site  1,800  feet  above 
sea- lev  el,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Brocken.  The  minerals  obtained  in  the  mines 
of  the  district  arc  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  lead, 
arsenic,  etc.  The  Samson  shaft,  2,950  feel  deep, 
is  the  deepest  mine  in  the  Hari;  Mountains. 
Pop.  4,600. 

ANDREE,  an'dra,  Kvl,  German  geogra- 
pher: b.  Brunswick,  20  Oct.  1808;  d.  Wildungesi, 
10  Aug-  1875.    He  was  educated  at  Jena,  Got- 


tingen  and  Berlin.  After  havii^  been  impli- 
cated in  a  students'  political  agitation  he  became 
a  journalist,  and  in  1851  founded  the  Bremer 
Handeliblolt.  From  1855,  however,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  geograi^y  and  ethnogracJiy, 
working  successively  at  Leipzig  and  at  Dresden. 
In  1862  he  founded  the  important  geographical 
periodical  Globui.  His  works  include  "Nord- 
amerika  in  Geographischen  und  Geschichtlichen 
Umrisscn'  (1854);  ' Geographische  Wander- 
ungen'  (1859)  ;  and  'Geographic  des  Welt- 
handels'  (1867-72). 

ANDREE,  In'dra,  Richard,  German  ethnog- 
rapher and  geographer :  b.  Brunswick  1835 ;  d. 
1909.  He  was  educated  at  Leipzig.  In  1859^^ 
while  studying  the  German-Czech  race  conflict, 
he  was  employed  as  a  foundryman  in  Bohemia. 
He  edited  the  Globui  from  1891  to  1903,  He 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  University  of 
Munich  in  1902,  Among  his  works  are  'Nation- 
aUtatsverhaltnisse  und  Sprachgrenze  in  Bohmen' 
(1870);  'Tschcchische  Gange'  (1872);  'Zur 
Volkskunde  der  Juden>'  (1881);  'Die  Metalle 
bei  den  Naturvolkem'  (1884)  ;  'Die  Masken  in 
der  Volkerkunde'  (1886);  'Die  Flutsagen' 
(1891),  and  'Braunschweieer  Volkskunde' 
(1896). 

ANDREE,  Salomon  Augoste.  Swedish 
aeronaut:  b.  in  Grenna,  18  Oct,  1854;  date  of 
death  unknown.  He  was  educated  in  Stock- 
holm. In  1882  he  took  part  in  a  Swedish  me- 
terological  expedition  to  Spitzbergen,  In  18S4 
he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  to  the  Patent 
Office,  and  from  1886  to  1889  he  occupied  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  at  Stockholm,  in  1892  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  subvention  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
scientific  aerial  navigation.  From  that  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  aerial  navigation,  making  his 
first  ascent  at  Stockholm  in  the  summer  of  \W3. 
In  1W5  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences a  well-matured  project  for  exploring  the 
regions  of  the  North  Pole  with  the  aid  of  a 
balloon  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $40,000. 
ational  subscription  was  opened,  which  was 


,     —     _.      _.     Strindbei^    and     Herr 

J^raenckell,  Andree  started  from  Dane's  Island, 
Spitibei^en,  11  July  1897.  His  balloon  was 
67^  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  170,- 
000  cubic  feet.  Its  speed  was  estimated  at  from 
12  to  15  miles  an  hour,  at  which  rate  the  Pole 
should  have  been  reached  in  six  days  provided 
a  favorable  and  constant  wind  had  been  blow- 
ing. Two  days  after  his  departure  a  message 
was  received  from  Dr.  Andree  by  carrier  pig- 
eon, which  stated  that  at  noon,  13  July,  they 
were  in  lat,  822'  and  long.  15.5°  F.,  and  making 
good  progress  to  the  east,  10°  southerly.  Sev- 
eral expeditions  sent  in  search  of  Andree  have 
returned  without  obtaining  any  further  intelli- 
gence of  the  explorer. 

ANDREINI,  an'drs-e'n^  dovannl  Bat- 
tlata,  Italian  comedian  and  poet :  h,  Florence, 
1578;  d.  Paris,  about  1650.  From  his  sacred 
drama,  'Adam'  (1613),  Milton  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  the  idea  of  'Paradise 
Lost' 

ANDREOLITE,  an'dre-olit  (from  An- 
dreasberg,  in  the  Harz  Mountains),  a  mineral 
better  known  as  harmotome  f^.v.).    The  name 
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aadreolite  should  be  retaiaed  for  it  accardins 
to  tlie  Uw  oE  priority;  but  mineralogists  have 
preferred   to   adopt   tbe    name  turmotome,   U 

K'veti  by  Haiiy,  although  no  good  reason  can 
assigned  for  so  doing. 

ANDREOSSY,  in'dr^'p'se',  Aotoine  FrBn- 
coia.  Count,  French  general  and  statesman:  b. 
Castelnaudary  in  Languedoc,  6  Uarch  1761 ;  d. 
Montaubon,  10  ScpL  1828.  He  entered  tbe  ar- 
tillery in  1/81,  joined  the  revolutionists,  served 
under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  Eg^pt,  and  took 
part  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  He 
was  Ambassador  at  London,  at  Vienna  and  at 
Constantinople,  from  which  latter  post  he  was 
recalled  at  the  restoration.     He  was  raised  to 


'tny  in  lE^.    He  was  a  man  of  emi- 

itihc  attainments,  one  of  his   earliest 

works  being  the  'Histoire  Genirale  du  Canal 
du  Midi*  (1800).  Besides  his  scientific  works 
he  wrote  several  military  "Memoirs.* 

ANDREW,  a  Neapolitan  kin^,  assassinated 
with  the  connivance  of^his  queen  m  134S. 

ANDREW,  Jamea  O»good,  American 
Methodist  bishop ;  b.  '^'ilkes  County,  Ga.,  3  May 
1794;  A.  Mobile,  1  March  1871.  He  was  an 
itinerant  preacher  in  South  Carolina  from  1816 
till  consecrated  bishop,  1832.  His  social  rela- 
tions were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  division 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  into 
•North"  and  "South.*  His  second  wife  whom 
he  married  in  1844  was  a  slave  holder:  and  the 
General  Conference  of  that  year  resolved  that 
he  .should  "desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  of- 
fice* on  the  ground  that  the  fact  of  his  wife's 
owning  slaves  "would  greatly  embarrass  if  not 
in  some  places  entirely  prevent*  tbe  ex«rcite 
of  this  office.  Tbe  Southern  delegates  protest^ 
iog  against  this  action,  the  difficulty  was  settled 
only  by  dividing  the  cnurches  and  property  into 
the  Northern  and  Southern  jurisdiction.  Bishop 
Andrew  adhered  to  the  South,  retiring  from 
active  work  in  1868. 


b.  Windham  Me.,  31  Mav  1818;  d.  Boston  30 
Oct.  1867.  He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1837,  and  practised  law  in  Boston 
1840-61.  He  was  an  earnest  anti-slavery  advo- 
cate and  defended  the  fugitive  slaves  Shadrach, 
Bums,  and  Sims.  Elected  to  the  State  le^sla- 
tnre  in  1858,  was  a  dele^tc  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention in  I860,  and  being  nominated  governor 
was  elected  by  an  immense  majority.  He  fore- 
cast the  war,  announced  in  his  message  the  in- 
tention to  put  the  State  militia  on  a  war  foot- 
ing  and  privately  invited  co-operation  from 
ouer  governors.  On  Lincoln's  first  call  for 
troops,  15  April  1861,  he  sent  Ihem  so  promptly 
that  on  19  April  the  6th  Massachusetts  shed 
the  first  blood  of  the  war  in  passins  throng 
Baltimore,  and  within  a  week  he  had  dispatched 
to  the  front  five  regiments  of  infantry,  a  bat- 
talion of  riflemen  and  a  battery  of  artilleiy.    In 

1862  he  urged  the  national  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  enrolmoit  of    colored  troops,  and    in 

1863  sent  out  the  first  colored  regiment,  154th 
Massachusetts;  yet  he  repeatedly  interfered  to 

e«vent  harrying  Southern  sympathizers  by  ar- 
trary  arrests,  and  after  the  war  was  foremost 


in  urging  conciliation  and  abstta^nce  from  via^ 
dictive  or  humiliating  measures.  He  was  re* 
elected  regularly  till  1866,  when  he  refused  fur- 
ther honors  from  pecuniary  grounds  and  im- 
paired health,  continuing  bis  law  practice  til] 
death.  He  was  a  man  ol  great  personal  charm 
and  oratorical  force,  intensely  sympathetic  and 
humane,  and  of  simple  and  frank  nature.  In 
reli^on  he  was  a  moderate  Unitarian,  beUev- 
ing  in  Christ's  supernatural  character,  and  was 
president  of  the  first  Unitarian  National  Con- 
vention in  1865. 

ANDREW,  Saint,  one  of  the  12  Apos- 
tles, and  the  brother  of  Peter.  There  are  four 
important  references  to  him  in  the  gospels, 
John  i,  40,  the  only  account  of  his  introduction 
to  Jesus,  in  which  as  a  disciple  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist he  follows  Jesus  on  John's  word  .and  brings 
his  brother  Peter  to  him;  John  vi,  8,  where  he 
calls  attention  to  the  boy  with  the  barley  loaves, 
when  tbe  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  oc- 
curs; John  xii,  22,  where  Philip,  asked  by  the 
Gredcs  it  they  may  see  Jesus,  consults  Andrew 
before  laying  the  request  before  Jesus;  and 
Mark  xiii,  3,  where  he  is  one  of  the  four  who 
privately  asked  Jesus  the  meaning  of  his  utter- 
ance about  the  ruin  of  the  tempFe.    The  other 


dition  early  gave  him  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  Twelve,  and  very  important  "acts 
of  the  Apostle  Anarcw*  were  in  circulation  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  but 
have  survived  only  in  later  recasting,  'rfaere 
were  also  acts  of  Matthew  and  Andrew,  and  of 
Peter  and  Andrew,  and  a  "Martyrdom  of  An- 
drew.* A  gospel  of  Andrew  is  mentioned  later, 
but  not  otherwise  known.  A  tradition  of  un- 
known date  and  no  value  accredits  him  with 
preaching  in  north  Greece  and  Eplrus  and  in 
Scythia,  and  being  martyred  on  a  cross  shaped 
like  an  X  at  about  70  a.b. 

ANDREW  I,  a  Ung  of  Hungary,  1046- 
1061 ;  compelled  his  subjects  to  embrace  Oirt»- 
tianity,  exiled  his  brother  Bita  and  died  in  bsb- 
tie. 

ANDREW  II,  king  of  Hungary,  1205- 
1235,  who  fought  in  the  crusades,  and  displayed 

Seat  valor  _;  granted  the  Golden  Voull,  styled 
e  Hungarian  Magna  Charta. 

ANDREW  III,  king  of  Hungary,  1290- 
1301.  He  was  opposed  in  his  claims  to  the 
throne,  and  involved  in  a  civil  war  during  his 
reign;  he  died  in  1301. 

~  ANDREW,  Saint,  Croaa  of,  is  a  white 
saltire  on  a  blue  groumi  to  represent  die  X- 
shaped  cross  on  which  the  patron  saint  of  Scot- 
land suffered  martyrdom,  from  an  early  date 
adopted  as  the  national  banner  of  Scotland.  It 
is  combined  with  the  crosses  of  Saint  George 
and  Saint  Patrick  in  the  Union  Jack.  The  Scot- 
tish Order  of  the  Thistle  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  Order  of  Saint  Andrew. 

ANDREW,^  Saint,  The  Rnasian  Ordar 
of,  the  most  important  of  Russian  orders, 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  169a  It  has  but 
one  class  and  is  confined  to  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  princes  and  persons  of  tbt 
rank  of  general  who  already  hold  two  pthor 
important  orders.  The  badge  of  the  order  dis- 
plays on  the  obverse  the  douUe-beaded  eagk, 
crowned,  on  wtiicb  b  a  Saint  Andrew's  c^os 
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d  in  bltKf  with  a  figure  of  the  saint  aad 
bearing  in  the  four  comers  the  letters  S.  A.  P. 
R.  (Sanelus  Andreas  Patronus  Rusiite). 

ANDREW  OF  CRETE,  or  JERUSA- 
LEM, was  so  named  because  he  was  bi^op 
of  the  Island  of  Crete.  He  was  bom 
at  Damascus  about  660  and  early  became 
a  monk  at  Jerusalem ;  hence  his  later 
name.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sixlh 
General  .  Council  of  Constantinople,  680, 
where  he  was  ordained  deacon.  He  was 
made  archbishop  of  Crete  by  Philippus  Bar- 
desancs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pseudo- 
Synod  of  Constantinople  in  712,  which  restored 
the  Monothelite  heresy.  Before  he  died  he  re- 
nounced his  error.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral hymns,  a  considerable  number  of  which  are 
included  in  the  Greek  Service  Books.  John 
Mason  Neale  has  translated  several.  He  <Ued 
at_Mitylene  about  714. 


Sept  1626.  Having  taken  orders  he  .__  ..^ 
pointed  to  the  parsonage  of  Alton,  afterward  to 
the  vicarage  ot  Saint  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  in 
1589  was  made  a  prebend  and  canon  of  Saint 
Paul's,  and  master  of  Pembroke  Hall.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  esteeming  him  highly,  appoint^  him 
one  of  her  chaplams  in  ordinary,  besides  be- 
stowing other  preferment  upon  him;  and  he 
was  in  no  less  favor  with  James  I.  In  1605  he 
became  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  1609  was  trans- 
lated to  Ely  and  appointed  one  of  the  King's 
privy  councilors  and  in  1616  was  translated  to 
Winchester,  He  '  was  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  of  his  time,  and  was  one  of  those  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  authoriied  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  left  sermons,  lectures  and 
other  writings,  a  manual  of  private  devotions 
compiled  by  oim  in  Greek  and  Latin  being  well 
known  through  several  English  translations. 

ANDRBWS,  Chuies  Bartlett,  American 
jurist:  b.  Sunderland,  Mass.,  4  Nov.  1834:  "*- 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  12  Sept.  1902.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College ;  member  Con- 
necticut senate  1868-9;  of  the  bouse  1876; 
governor  of  Connecticut  1679-81;  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  1882-89,  and  chief  jusUce  18S9- 
1901.  He  presided  over  the  Connecticut  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1902. 

ANDREWS,  Charlei  HcLem,  American 
historian:  b.  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  22  Feb.  1863. 
Professor  of  history  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1884- 
1907;  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1907-10;  Far- 
nam  professor  of  American  histoiy,  Yale  Uni- 
versity (graduate  school),  1910.  Author: 
•River  Towns  of  Connecticut'  (1889) ;  'The 
Old  English  Manor>  (1892);  'Historical  De- 
velopment of  Northern  Europe'  (1896);  'Con- 
temporary Europe,  Asia  and  Africa'  {1871- 
1901);  'Colonial  Self-Government'  ('American 
.Nation'  Series  V.  1904);  two  textbooks  of 
English  history  and  a  number  of  papers  and 
monographs  on  historical  subjects.  His  chief 
work  has  been  the  preiraration  of  a  'Guide  to 
American  History  in  British  Archives'  (2  vols., 
1908,  with  Miss  Davenport),  and  three  reports 
in  Reports  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, containing  list  of  documents  in  the  Public 
Record  office.  His  lectures  in  colonial  history, 
ideUvered  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
die  University  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  b  1911, 


were  >  published  as  the  '^Colonial  Period  of 
American  History'  (1912)  ;  he  has  prntared  a 
'Bibliograp^  of  History'  fwith  Mr,  Gambrill 
and  Miss  Tall),  and  edited  a  volume  of  the 
'Original  Narratives  of  American  History'  se- 
ries, entitled  'Narratives  of  the  Insurrections, 
1676-169P   (1915). 

ANDRBWS,  Christopher  Columbat, 
American  diplomat  and  writer:  b.  Hillsboro, 
N.  H.,  27  Oct.  1829;  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral in  the  Gvil  War;  United  States  Minister 
to  Sweden  from  1869  to  1877,  and  Consul-Gen- 
eral  to  Brazil  from  1882-85.  Among  his  many 
works  are  'Minnesota  and  Dakota'  (1857): 
'Practical  Treatise  on  the  Revenue  Laws  oi 
the  United  States.>  (1858)  ;  'History  of  the 
Campaign  of  Mobile'  (1867),  and  'Brazil,  Its 
Condition  and  Prospects'  .(1887,  3d  ed.,  1895). 
He  served  as  forestry  commissioner  of  Min- 
nesota (1895-191!)  and  16  of  his  forestry  an- 
nual reports  have  been  published. 

ANDREWS,  Edward  GmjeT,  Amer- 
ican clergyman:  b.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  7 
Aug.  1825;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  31  Dec  1907. 
He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University 
1647;  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  1848; 
was  principal  of  Cazenovia  Seminary  1854-64; 
pastor  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1864-72;  elected  bishop  24  May  1872.  He  vis- 
ited missions  in  Europe  and  India  1876-77; 
Mexico  1881;  Japan  and  China  1889-90;  and 
was  delegate  to  Knglish  and  Irish  Methodist 
Churches  1894.  He  delivered  the  address  at  the 
state  funeral  of  President  McKinlcy  in  Wash- 
ington, 17  Sept.  1901. 

ANDREWS,  Blieha  Benjamin,  American 
educator:  b.  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  10  Jan,  1844;  d.  30 
Oct  1917.  He  served  in  Connecticut  re^ments 
through  the  Civil  War  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1870,  ana  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  in  1874.  He  was  prominent 
both  as  teacher  and  pastor  1874-82  and  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  economy  at 
Brown  University  1882-f».  In  the  year  last 
named  he  was  elected  president  of  Brown 
UniversiQ'  and  under  his  administration  that 
institution  greatly  increased  its  efficiency.  In 
1898  he  resigned  the  presidency  on  account  of 
criticism  of  his  views  on  the  silver  question, 
but  complied  with  the  request  of  his  trustees 
to  withivaw  bis  resignation.  He  was  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago  18%,  and 
in  July  1900,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  became  chancellor  emeritus  1 
Jan.  1909.  During  the  years  1909-10  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  world.  Besides  many  published 
addresses  he  has  written  'Institutes  of  Gen- 
eral History'  (1887) ;  'Institutes  of  Eco- 
nomics' (1892);  'An  Honest  Dollar'  (1894); 
'Wealth  and  Moral  Law*  (1894) :  'History  of 
the  Last  Quarter  Century  in  the  United  States' 
(1896);  'Cosmology'  (1900);  'History  of  the 
United  States  in  Our  Own  Times'  (1904); 
'The  CaU  of  the  Land'   (1913). 

ANDREWS,  Ethan  Allen,  American 
biologist:  b.  New  York  city,  10  Sept  1859.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale,  then  took  a  oost- 
(^duate  course  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, He  was  appointee!  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1887,  became  associate  professor  in  1892  and 
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professor  of  loolon  in  IMS,  In  1904  he  was 
dccte<l  president  oi  die  Society  of  AmcTicaii 
Zoologists. 

ANDREWS,  Georce  Pierce,  American 
jurist:  b.  North  Bridgeion,  Me.,  29  Sept.  183S: 
A.  New  York,  24  May  1902.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1861.  He  was  United  States  district 
attorney  for  six  years,  assbtant  and  corpora- 
tion counsel.  New  York,  1872-84,  and  associate 
justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  1884- 
1901.  He  was  esteemed  a  high  authority  on 
municipal  and  corporation  law  and  his  opinions 
in  tax  cases  were  especially  valued.  A  very 
notable  event  in  his  career  was  bis  conviction 
of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Gordon  in  1860  for  slave 
trading;.  Gordon  was  captured  with  a  crew  of 
nearly  900  negroes,  was  twice  tried  for  piracy 
and  finally  convicted  as  a  resuh  of  the  con- 
vincing argument  of  Andrews.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  conviction  and  execution  of 
Gordon  ended  the  slave  trade  in  the  United 
States.  It  had  existed  for  more  than  300  years, 
and  for  42  years  after  Congress  had  made  it 
luracy,  punishable  with  death.  Thousands  of 
negroes  had  suffered  tortures  on  the  long  voy- 
ages between  African  and  American  ports,  and 
thousands  more  had  died  and  been  cast  over- 
board, but  not  a  person  enraged  in  the  ne- 
farious traffic  had  been  puni^ed  in  this  coun- 
try until  Mr.  Andrews  obtained  the  conviction 
and  execution  of  Gordon.  Prior  to  that  event 
130  vessels  had  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
and  New  York  was  ueir  headquarters.  See 
United  States  —  Si.* vmy  in  ths. 

ANDREWS,  Lorrin,  American  tnissionai; : 
b.  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  29  April  1795;  d. 
Honolulu,  29  Sept.  1868.  He  viras  educated  at 
Jefferson  College  and  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary;  missionary  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
1827.  until  in  1840,  from  anti-slavety  scruples, 
he  resigned  connection  with  the  Amencan 
board.    He  became  a  judge  and  secretary  of  the 

Erivy  council,  1845-SS;  translated  a  part  of  the 
ibie  into  Hawaiian  and  compiled  the  following 
works:  'Vocabulary  of  Words  in  HaWJdian* 
(1836)  ;  'Grammar  of  the  Hawaiian  Language* 
(1854) ;  'DictionatT  of  the  Hawaiian  Lan- 
guage* (1865);  all  published  in  the  island. 

ANDREWS,  Saint,  Univeraity  of.  See 
Saint  Andkews. 

ANDREWS,  Samuel  James,  American 
clergyman:  b.  Danbury.  Conn.,  31  July  1817; 
d.  11  Oct  1906.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams 
College  1839,  be  was  adinitted  to  the  bar  in 
Connecticut  and  Ohio  and  practised  law  in 
those  States  1842-44.  He  then  studied  at  Lane 
Theological  Seminary;  ordained  in  Congrega- 
tional ministry,  1846;  pastor.  East  Windsor, 
Conn,  1848-55;  adopted  the  Irvingite  doctrines 
and  was  in  charge  of  a  Catholic  and  AjM>stolic 
Church  congregation  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  from 
1868.  Author  of  'Life  of  Our  Lord  upon 
Earth*  (1862) ;  <(Sod's  ReveUtions  of  Himself 
to  Men*  (1885) ;  'Christianity  and  Anti- 
Christianity  in  Their  Tmal  Conflict*  (1898) ; 
'William  Watson  Andrews:  A  Religious  Biog- 
raphy* (1900)  ;  'Man  and  the  Incarnation* 
{1905). 

ANDREWS,  Stephen  Pearl,  American  au- 
dwr:  b.  Templeton,  Mass.,  22  Uaich  1812;  d. 
Hew  YoriE  dty,  21  May  1886.  He  was  educated  at 


Amherst;  practised  law  i 


fuuiwiaii  piAtuecu  uir  ui  New  Orleans  and 
Texas.  His  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  abo- 
Ution  of  slavery  took  him  to  England  in  1843 
to  rabe  money  to  pay  for  the  slaves  and  make 
Texas  free.  He  learned  in  England  phonog' 
raphy  and  became  the  founder  in  this  country 
of  the  present  system  of  phonographic  report- 
ing, editing  journals  devoted  to  it  and  publish- 
ing numerous  instruction  books.  Early  in  life 
he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  unity  of 
law  in  the  universe,  and  devoted  the  last  half 
of  his  life  to  developing  this  philosophy,  called 
by  him  'Integralism,*  and  to  the  construction 
of  a  universal  language  which  he  named  "Al- 
wato,"  as  a  part  of  this  system  of  'universol- 
ogy."  He  spoke  several  languages  and  is  said 
to  have  bad  a  knowledge  of  30.  In  1882  be  in- 
stituted the  "Colloquium,*  a  series  of  confer- 
ences for  tlie  exchange  of  opinions  between 
leading  New  York  clergymen  and  others  of  tbe 
widest  diversity  of  religious,  philosophical  and 
political  views.  His  chief  works  are  'Discov- 
eries in  Chinese'  (1854);  'Synopsis  of  Uni- 
versology  and  Alwato'  (1871)  ;  'Basic  Outline 
of  Uiuversology*  (1872);  'Grammar  of  Al- 
wato* (1877);  'Transactions  of  the  Collo- 
quium* (Vols.  I.  IL  1882-83);  'The  Churc* 
and  Religion  of  the  Future'   (1886). 

ANDREWS,  Thomas,  Irish  chemist  and 

Shysicist:  b.  Belfast,  19  Dec  1813;  d.  there,  26 
ov.  1885.  He  studied  at  Belfast  and  at  Glas- 
fiw,  and  later  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
inally  he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  at  Edin- 
burgh in  183S  and  settled  down  to  a  successful 
medical  practice  in  his  native.ptace,  also  giving 
instruction  in  chemistry  at  the  Academical  In- 
stitution. In  1845  be  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  newly  established  Queen's 
ColleKe,  Belfast,  and  professor  of  chemistry, 
and  these  two  oflices  he  held  till  1879,  when 
failing  health  compelled  his  retirement.  An- 
drews first  became  known  as  a  scientific  in- 
vestigator by  his  work  on  Ae  heat  developed 
in  chemical  actions,  for  which  the  Royal  So- 
ciety awarded  him  a  medal  in  1844.  Another 
important  research  was  devoted  to  ozone.  But 
the  work  on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests, 
and  which  best  displayed  his  skill  and  resource- 
fulness in  experiment,  was  concerned  with  the 
liquefaction  of  gases.  He  carried  out  a  very 
complete  inquiry  into  the  laws  expressing  the 
relations  of  pressure,  temperature  and  volume 
in  carbonic  dioxide,  in  particular  establishing 
the  conceptions  of  critical  temperature  and 
critical  pressure  and  showing  Uiat  the  gas 
passes  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  state 
without  any  breach  of  continuity. 

ANDREWS,  William  Draper,  Amer- 
ican inventor:  b.  Grafton,  Mass..  1818:  ^-  1896. 
In  1844  he  invented  the  centrifugal  pump  whidi 
made  it  possible  to  save  goods  not  injured  by 
water  from  abandoned  wrecks;  the  pump  was 
manufactured  in  England  as  the  Gwyime 
pump;  was  patented  in  the  United  States  in 
1846.  Later  ne  invented  and  patented  the  anti- 
friction centrifugal  pump;  made  various  modi- 
fi':ations  of  centrifugal  pumps  and  patented  a 
widely-used  system  of  gangs  of  tube~we11s. 

ANDREYEV,  an-dra'yef,  Aleksandr  Nik- 
olaerich,  Russian  dramatist :  b.  (kivemmeot 
of  Pskovskaya,  18  Feb.  1830.  After  being  grad- 
uated from  an  engineering  school  Andreyev 
served  at  first  in  tbe  Mtnistiy  of  Wivs  aad 
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Communications  and  later  in  the  Imperial  Pal- 
ace, the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  In  1877  he  resigned  from  the 
governmental  service,  being  at  that  time  a  state 
councillor.  He  was  elected  honorary  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  in  1860  Em- 
peror Alexander  II  presented  him  with  a  bril- 
liant rinff.  His  dramas  (about  20)  were  well 
received  m  St.  Petersburg,  though  many  of  them 
have  never  been  published.  Some  of  his  best 
dramas  were  published  by  Wolf  in  1875  under 
the  title,  «A  N.  Andreyev's  Theatre.*  He  has 
been  even  more  productive  in  fiction  and  his 
short  stories  and  novels,  'Scenes  on  a  Steam- 
boat,' 'Humoristic  Scenes,'  'The  Governess,' 
*The  Patroness,'  etc.,  have  gained  him  great 
fame.  His  lyric  poetry  has  been  set  to  music 
and  his  important  work,  'The  Painting  Art  and 
the  Painters  of  the  Principal  European 
Schools,'  caused  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  to 
bestow  on  him  the  prize. 

ANDREYEV,  an-dra'y£f,  Leonid  Nikolae- 
vich.  Russian  writer;  b.  Orel  1871.  After 
studying  law  at  the  umvcrsities  of  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg  he  found  himself  temperament- 
ally imsuited  for  the  task  of  making  a  living, 
which  so  depressed  him  that  be  attempted  suicide 
when  only  23  years  of  age.  He  finally  found 
a  position  as  police  court  reporter  for  a  Mos- 
cow paper.  This  led  to  his  attempting  to  write 
short  stories,  which  were  published  in  the  daily 
papers.  It  was  some  of  these  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  Maxim  Gorky  to  him,  and  this  was 
the  beginnin^^  of  his  success.  From  then  until 
the  present  time  *he  has  been  a  prolific  writer 
of  short  stories,  essays  and  dramas.  By  many 
he  b  considered  the  leading  writer  of  Russia 
and  a  brilliant  genius.  The  first  collection  of 
his  stories  was  issued  in  1901  and  a  quarter 
million  copies  were  sold  within  a  short  time. 
His  stories  have  since  been  published  in  all 
European  languages.  Those  that  are  available 
in  English  are  'The  Red  Laugh'  (1905); 
'The  Seven  Who  Were  Hanged'  (1909); 
'Judas  Iscariot  and  the  Others'  (1910)  ;  'A 
Dilemma'  (1910)  ;  'Anathema'  (1910)  ; 
'Silence  and  other  Stories'  (1910).  Besides 
these  many  others  have  appeared  in  American 
and  English  magazines  as  follows:  'The 
Burglar,'  in  Current  Literature  (May  1905)  ; 
'His  Excellency  the  Governor,'  in  Harper's 
Weekly  (9  Feb.  to  2  March  1907);  'To  the 
Stars'  in  Poet  Lore  (Winter  1907)  ;  'Lazarus,' 
in  Current  Literature  (May  1907)  ;  'The  Life 
of  Man,'  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review 
(Midsummer  1908};  'Life  is  so  Beautiful  to 
the  Resurrected,'  in  Current  Literature  (Sep- 
tember 1910) ;  'Love  of  One's  Neighbor,'  in 
The  Glebe  (January  1914).  LHce  most  of  the 
Russian  short  story  writers  there  is  an  abnor- 
mal, morbid  taint  in  Andreyev's  stories  that 
does  not  appeal  to  the  American  mind.  The 
critics  have  experienced  difficulty  in  classify- 
ing him.  He  has  abandoned  the  traditional 
methods  so  apparent  in  his  earlier  work  and 
his  eccentricities  have  increased  with  the  years. 
His  philosophy  is  that  of  fatalism ;  most  of  his 
heroes  lanmng  in  the  grave  or  the  madhouse. 
Andreyev  is  not  a  realist,  however,  but  rather 
a  mystic  with  keen  analytic  power  who  writes 
witfi  great  originality  and  brilliancy,  yet  creates 
no  new  types  nor  delineated  real  characters. 
See  Anathema  (Ankieyev's). 


ANDKIA,  an'drS'*,  Italy,  a  town  and  Qn>- 
copal  see  in  the  province  of  Bari,  35  miles  west 
of  the  town  of  Ban.  It  was  founded  about 
1046  bv  Peter,  the  first  Norman  Coimt  of  An- 
dria.  There  are  several  fine  churches  of  the 
13tb  century.  It  is  connected  with  Bari  by 
steam  tramway.    Pop.  about  49,000. 

ANDRIEUX,  aA'dri-e',  FransoU  Goil- 
lanme  Jean  Sunialu,  French  man  of  letters: 
b.  Strassburg,  6  May  1759;  d  Paris.  9  May 
1833.  He  was  educated  at  Strassburg  and 
studied  law  in  Paris.  He  pnuiised  at  the  bar, 
but  his  attention  was  divided  between  his  pro- 
fession and  literature.  His  pl^s  are  of  the 
18th  century  style,  comedies  of  intri^e,  but 
they  rank  among  the  best  of  the  period  next 
to  those  of  Beaumarchais.  'Les  fitourdis,' his 
best  comedy,  was  presented  in  17S8  and  won 
for  the  author  the  praise  of  La  Harpc.  He 
hailed  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  with  de- 
list and  received  a  place  under  the  new  gov* 
enunent.  He  was  later  expelled  and  on  his 
retirement  he  again  turned  to  write  for  the 
stage,  producing  'Le  Trisor'  and  'Moliere 
avec  ses  amis'  in  1804.  He  became  professor 
of  grammar  and  literature  at  the  ficole  Poly- 
lechnique  and  eventually  at  the  College  de 
France.  As  a  professor  he  vras  extraordinarily 
successfuL  He  was  rigidly  classical  in  his 
tastes,  and  an  ardent  opponent  of  romanticisin. 
Among  his  other  plays  are  'La  Comedienne' 
(1816)  one  of  his  best  comedies,  and  a  tragedy, 
'Lucius  Junius  Brutus*  (1830).  Andrieux  was 
the  author  of  some  excellent  stories  and  fables, 
'La  Promenade  de  Finelon'  ;  'La  Bulle  d'At- 
exandre  VI'  and  the  'Meunier  de  Saint-SoucL' 
In  1829  he  became  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
Academy. 

ANDROCONIA.  in'drp-ci'nta,  certain 
hi^ily  modified  scent-scales  shaped  like  battle- 
dores, on  the  wings  of  certaiii  butterflies  and 
caddis  flies  (Triclioftera) .  In  certain  butter- 
flies (Thecta,  Danatt,  etc.)  they  occur  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  fore  wings  in  limited  areas, 
such  as  in  the  discal  spots,  or  they  may  be 
scattered  in  rows  or  irregularly  over  the  upper 
surface,  or  in  the  folds  of  the  wings.  Fritz 
Miiller  has  shown  that  these  minntes  scales 
function  as  scent-scales,  and  are  confined  to 
the  males.  Thomas  has  proved  by  sections  of 
the  wings  of  Danats,  etc.,  that  the  androconia 
arise  from  glands  situated  in  a  fold  of  the 
wing,  and  that  the  material  elaborated  by  the 
local  glands,  and  distributed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  wing  by  the  androconia  is  that  which 
gives  to  many  of  the  Lepidoplera  their  charac- 
teristic odor.  Scudder,  who  named  them,  says 
that  they  are  very  capridoas  in  their  occur- 
rence. A  number  of  allied  genera  may  possess 
them,  while  a  single  genus,  as  closely  allied, 
may  be  QUite  destitute.  "They  occur  in  the 
Mym^haiidet,  Pierida,  Lycamuke,  Papiiionidte 
and  riesperida. 

ANDROMACHE,  &n-dr5m'«-ke,  in  Greek 
legend,  the  daughter  of  Ection,  Prince  of 
Thebes  in  Mysia,  and  wife  of  Hector.  She  is  one 
of  the  finest  characters  in  Homer,  disdn^shed 
b>;  her  aflection  for  her  husband  and  child,  her 
misfortunes  and  the  resignation  with  which  she 
endures  Ihem.  The  death  of  her  son  Astyanax 
and  the  farewell  scene  between  Andromache 
and  Hector  (Iliad,  VI  323),  were  represented 
in  ancient  worics  of  art,  while  Aadronudbe  ber- 
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self  b  tbc  subject  of  tragedies  by  Euripides  and 
Racine. 

ANDR0HACHU8,  an-drdm'ik-iis,  a  phy- 
sician to  the  Emperor  Nero  and  the  inventor 
of  a  celebrated  conipound  medicine  called 
tkeriake,  described  in  Galen's  works. 

ANDRONICUS  I.  an'dro-ni-c5s  (Com- 
HENua),  Byzantine  emperor:  b.  1110;  d.  12 
Sept,  1185.  In  his  youth  he  served  against  the 
Turks,  in  1141  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner 
and  was  afterward  appointed  to  a  military  com- 
mand in  Olicia,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Engag- 
ing in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
King  of  Hungary,  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
tnr  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  Manuel ;  but  after 
12  years  he  succeeded  in  making  hts  escape  and 
reached  Kiev,  the  residence  of  Prince  Jaroslav. 
He  regained  the  favor  of  his  cousin  by  per- 
suading Jaroslav  to  join  him  in  the  invasion  of 
Hungary,  and  by  his  gallantry  in  that  war;  but 
again  incurred  his  displeasure  and  was  sent  in 
honorable  banishment  to  Glicia.  After  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  and  his  scandalous  seduc- 
tion of  Theodora,  the  widow  of  Baldwin,  King 
of  Jerusalem,  he  settled  among  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor  with  a  band  of  outlaws,  making 
frequent  inroads  into  the  province  of  Trebi- 
(ond;  but  at  length  made  his  peace  with  the 
Emperor  and  was  sent  to  CEnoe  in  Pontus. 
Upon  the  death  of  Manuel  in  1182  he  was  re- 
called to  become,  first,  guardian,  then  colleague, 
of  the  young  Emperor  Alexius  II.  Soon  after 
he  caused  the  Empress-mother  to  be  strangled, 
and  afterward  Alexius  himself,  whoseyouthful 
widow  he  married.  His  reign,  though  short, 
was  vigorous,  and  restored  prosperity  to  the 
provinces;  but  tyranny  and  murder  were  its 
'  characteristics  in  the  capital.  At  last  a  destined 
victim,  Isaac  Angeius,  one  of  his  relatives,  hav- 
ing fled  to  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia  for  sanc- 
tuary, a  crowd  gathered,  and  a  sudden  insur- 
rection placed  Isaac  on  the  throne,  while  An- 
dronicus,  now  75  years  of  age,  was  pul  to  death 
by  the  infuriated  populace  after  horrible  muti- 
lations and  tortures. 

ANDRONICUS  OF  CYRRHUS,  Greek 
astronomer:  flourished  about  100  B.C.  He  built 
a  ■horologium"  at  Athens,  the  so-called  "tower 
of  the  winds,"  a  considerable  ^rtion  of  which 
Still  exists.  It  is  octagonal,  with  figures  carved 
on  each  side,  representing  the  eight  principal 
winds.  A  brazen  Triton  on  the  summit,  with 
a  rod  in  his  hand  turned  round  by  the  wind, 

Kinted    to   the    quarter    from    which    it    blew, 
om  this  mode!  is  derived  the  custom  of  plac- 
ing weathercocks  on  steeples. 

ANDRONICUS  OF  RHODES,  a  Roman 
philosopher  who  interpreted  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle (q.v.).  He  lived  in  Cicero's  time.  None 
of  his  known  works  are  extant. 

ANDROPOGON,  an'dro-p&'gon,  a  genus 
of  about  200  species  of  grasses  of  very  diverse 
utility,  distributed  widely,  especially  over  dry 
plains  throughout  the  temperate  and  tropical 
zones.  The  species  are  usually  characterized  by 
long,  narrow  leaves ;  terminal  and  axillary 
spikes;  sessile  perfect  spikelets  paired  with  ped- 
icelled  staminate,  empty  ones  or  scales;  and 
Straight  or  twisted  awns.  A,  kalepentis,  or 
Sorghum   halepense  of   some  authors,  Johnson 

Rass,  attains  a  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet 
om  stout,  perennial  creeping  rootstocks,  which 
being  diflicult  to  eradicate  make  the  plr~*  " 


troublesome  weed  where  not  needed  for  pas- 
ture or  hay,  for  which  it  is  largely  grown  in 
South  America,  Australia  and  the  southern 
United  States,  where  it  was  introduced  about 
1830.  It  makes  quick  growth,  yields  abundantly 
and  may  be  cut  several  times  in  a  season.  It 
is  not  fully  hardy  in  the  North,  where,  as  in 
Europe,  it  is  often  grown  for  ornament.  A. 
schcenanthus,  lemon  grass,  and  A.  nardtis,  cit- 
ronella  ^rass,  are  handsome  tropical  species  cul- 
tivated in  India  and  Ceylon  for  the  fragrant 
oils  they  contain,  and  which  are  used  in  per- 
fumery, soap-making  and  in  the  former  case 
for  the  adulteration  of  certain  perfumes,  not- 
ably attar  of  roses.  A.  sorghum,  or  Sorghum 
vufgare  of  some  authors,  is  of  wide  economic 
importance,  its  numerous  varieties  or  sub-spe- 
cies being  cultivated  for  fodder,  su^r,  alcohol, 
brushes,  brooms  and  its  seeds,  which  last  are 
used  for  poultry,  stock,  and  human  food  (see 
Sorghum).  A.  provincialis,  A.  scoparius  and 
various  other  species  known  as  blue-stem  grass, 
are  valued  as  fodder  grasses  in  arid  regions 
where  they  are  native. 

ANDROS,  Sis  Bdmnad,  an  American 
colonial  governor;  b.  in  London,  England,  6 
Dec  1637;  d.  there,  27  Feb.  1714,  His  father 
was  master  of  ceremonies  to  Charles  I.  His 
son  earned  the  favor  of  the  Stuarts  by  steady 
and  laborious  service,  unwavering  loyalty  and 
military  and  executive  ability.  In  1666  he  was 
made  major  of  an  infantry  regiment  and  sent 
to  America,  where  he  won  laurels  against  the 
Dutch,  In  1672,  after  his  netum  to  England, 
he  became  titular  commander  of  the  British 
farces  in  Barbados,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
made  major  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  raised 
for  Prince  Rupert;  also  a  'landgrave*  in  Caro- 
lina, two  years  later  succeeding  his  father  as 
bailiff  of  Guernsey. 

In  1674  Andros  was  made  'Geutenant  and 
governor*  of  "all  the  Duke  of  York's  territo- 
ries in  America,"  including  New  York  (just  re- 
stored by  the  Dutch,  who  bad  retaken  it  the 
year  before).  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  Mar-- 
tha's  Vineyard  and  parts  of  Maine,  and  a  claim 
to  all  Connecticut  west  of  that  river.  He  ar- 
rived in  November,  and  the  next  year  began 
to  push  the  Connecticut  claim ;  but  the  Duke  did 
not  desire  an  appeal  to  force,  and  after  making 
formal  declarations  at  Saybrook,  Andros  re- 
tired. During  the  next  two  years  the  Indian 
troubles  were  acute;  and  in  settling  these  he 
proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  use- 
ful of  Indian  managers,  winning  the  good  will 
of  the  Iroquois  at  a  critical  time,  and  not  only 
keeping  his  own  colony  protected,  but  sendine 
help  to  the  outlying  points  in  Rhode  Island 
Massachusetts  and  Maine.  He  spent  a  few 
months  in  England  in  1677-78,  and  was  knighted. 
In  1678-80  Oiere  was  increasing  friction,  reli- 
gious and  otherwise.  He  was  an  Episcopalian, 
and  one  of  his  appointees  to  a  coadjutorship  in 
an  Albany  church  was  tried  for  heresy  but 
acquitted;  Andros,  however,  tactfully  quieted 
the  disturbance  and  contributed  to  build  a  Re- 
formed church  in  New  Yoric  Then  the  mer- 
chants charged  him  with  unfairness  in  trade 
matters,  and  with  suppressing  part  of  his  re- 
ceipts in  his  public  accounts,  with  the  object  of 
inducing  the  Duke  to  sell  to  some  of  them  the 
right  to  farm  the  New  York  revenues.  At 
.1...  — .-.,j  Di,:i:„  ^_— — . acting  as  gov? 
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emor  of  East  Jersey  under  the  Duke  of  York's 
grant  to  his  brother  and  Berkeley;  there  were 
complications  inherited  from  ^previous  chanees 
which  forced  Andros  to  keep  interfering,  under 
his  superior  commission,  and  at  last  be  sent  a 
body  of  soldiers  to  seiie  Carteret  and  bring 
him  to  New  York  lo  be  tried  for  exercising 
illegal  jurisdiction.  Andros  acted  as  judge,  but 
the  jury  acquitted  Carteret,  who  was  trium- 
phantly reinstated.  Lady  Carteret  complained  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  recalled  Andros,  and 
sent  out  a  commissioner  to  investigate  this  and 
the  other  charges :  he  reported  that  Andros  was 
not  in  fault,  but  the  latter  was  retained  at 
boTOe,  made  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Charles  II,  and  received  a  99-years'  grant  of 
die  island  of  Aldemey  and  other  favors. 

The  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  as  James 
II  (February  1685)  was  followed  by  the  return 
of  Andros  to  New  England,  as  the  agent  in  an 
unpopular  scheme  of  consolidation,  and  in  con- 
sequence his  memorv  has  been  loaded  with  un- 
t'ustifiable  abuse.  The  Massachusetts  charter 
ad  been  revoked  in  October  1684,  and  Charles 
II  bad  appointed  the  notorious  Col.  Ptercy 
Kirke  povemor;  but  as  he  never  entered  on 
bis  duties,  Andros  was  commissioned  governor 
of  all  New  England  as  one  cenlraltzedcolony 
on  3  June  1686.  Dislike  to  James  has  done  in- 
iuttice  to  this  statesmanlike  scheme,  distasteful 
though  it  was  to  the  New  Eng^anders.  The  in- 
tention was  to  create,  out  of  the  severiil  weak 
and  mutually  contending  colonies,  one  strong 
confederated  colony  with  a  militia  powerftil 
enou^  to  resist  French  and  Indian  aggression, 
and  under  one  command.  Andros  can  only  be 
blamed  for  needless  harshness  or  blundering  or 
corruption  in  obeying  his  instructions ;  and  de- 
smte  the  current  opinion  there  was  none  of 
this,  but  rather  the  reverse.  On  arriving  at 
Boston,  19  Dec.  1686,  he  organized  his  new 
KOvemment,  which,  as  the  people  had  no  longer 
uie  right  to  tax  themselves,  levied  a  new  tax, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  old.  Ipswich  re- 
fused to  pay,  and  the  rin^eaders  were  fined 
and  imprisoned,  as  must  happen  under  any  law. 
Andros  was  ordered  to  proclaim  all  land  titles 
invalid  unless  confirmed  by  the  Crown  for  a 
quitrent.  Outrageous  as  this  may  seen),  it  was 
field  to  be  sounalaw,  and  he  enforced  it  in  the 


ing  further.  As  a  fact,  only  a  part  had  yielded 
when  the  Revolution  interruptea  it.  He  granted 
waste  common-lands  to  individuals  who  would 
improve  them;  a  venial  crime.  Heavy  fees 
were  charged  by  the  public  officials ;  but  he 
neither  fixed  the  rates,  received  the  proceeds 
nor  appointed  the  officers  who  did  He  had 
Episcopal  services  held  in  the  Old  South 
Church,  but  onl^  when  its  regular  congregation 
was  not  using  it;  this  sacrilege,  however,  has 
blackened  his  memory  worse  than  anything 
else.  He  was  sometimes  sharp  in  speech ;  but 
when  some  wickedly  foohsh  people  charged  hira 


tenil  to  the  matter.  In  a  word,  there  was 
neither  a  political  nor  a  rel^i^ous  reign  of  terror 
set  up;  no  one  was  persecuted  for  non-con- 
formity or  executed  or  whipped  for  political 
oSenscs.  Andros  behaved  like  a  statesman,  an 
honest  man  and  a  humane  one.  He  early  ex- 
tended   his    authority    over     Plymouth,     New 


Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  Maine 
and  Massachusetts.  In  October  1687  he  visited 
Hartford,  to  take  up  the  Connecticut  charter: 
the  story  of  its  being  hidden  in  the  Charter 
Oak  is  classic  and  it  is  certain  enough  that  one 
copy  was  hidden  and  was  efficient  in  restoring 
the  charter  rights  of  the  colony  later;  but  there 
was  another  copy,  and  the  event  was  regarded 
as  of  no  significance  at  the  time.  Andros,  on 
returning  to  Boston  in  1688,  received  the  news 
that  he  was  made  governor  also  of  all  the  Brit- 
ish provinces  in  America  excejit  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  While  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  his  northern  provinces  he  was 
checked  by  the  information  that  the  Penobscot 
Indians,  stirred  up  by  Castine  (q.v.),  whose 
property  had  been  taken,  were  about  to  go  on 
the  war-path.  He  collected  700  troops,  and  in 
November  proceeded  to  Maine  and  garrisoned 
several  posts.  On  4  April  1689  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  deposition  of  James  II;  on  the 
18tfa  the  citizens  of  Boston  rose  and  captured 
Andros,  and  kept  him  prisoner  till  2  August, 
when  he  escaped  to  New  York,  but  was  recap- 
tured and  brought  back,  and  not  released  oil 
February  1690.  He  returned  to  England  to 
face  a  triaL  with  a  committee  of  his  accusers, 
but  the  diarges  fell  through.  William  111 
needed  officials  as  able  and  upright  as  he,  and 
in  1692  made  him  governor  of  Virginia.  He 
carried  with  him  the  charter  of  Wiltiam  and 
Mary  College,  and  till  1698  remained  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  most  public-spirited,  hard-working,  ex- 
cellent ruler,  doing  much  for  the  progress  of 
the  colony  and  esteemed  by  its  people.  His 
removal  was  caused  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
commissary  of  the  bishop  of  London  and  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  who  quarreled  with  all  the 
sfovemor.  He  was  governor  of  Jersey  1704-fl6. 
He  had  been  governor  of  every  mainland  Eng- 
lish province  in  North  America,  and  won  the 
confidence  of  four  successive  monarchs  of  hos- 
tile lines,  Even  for  New  England,  his  departure 
was  not  an  unmixed  good,  for  it  was  followed 
b^  one  of  her  bloodiest  and  most  disastrous  In- 
dian wars,  wbidi  his  presence  mi^ht  have 
averted.  See  Brodhead,  'Governorship  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros''  (1867);  'Andros  in  New 
England'  (1691);  Andros  Tracts,  with  Notes 
and  a  Memoir'  (Prince  Society,  Boston  1868- 
74). 

ANEHOHETBR,  an-e-mom'e-ter.  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  velocity  of  moving 
ur  or  other  gaseous  substance.  It  is  almost 
always  combined  with  a  recording  device  and 
thus  becomes  strictly  speaking  an  anemograph, 
though  it  is  popularly  known  by  the  former 
name.  The  instruments  in  use  as  anemometers 
are  of  five  distinct  types:  (1)  The  pendulum  or 
Brooke  anemometer;  (2)  the  cup  or  Robinson 
anemometer;    (3)   the  "windmill*  anemometer: 

(4)  the   U-tube   or   Dines   anemometer ;    and 

(5)  the  electrical  anemometer. 

The  first  consists  essentially  of  a  flat  plate 
of  definite  area,  usually  one  square  foot,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  swing  after  the  manner  of  a 
pendulum,  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind  upon 
It.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  tibe  determination  of 
wind  pressure  upon  buildings,  bridges  and 
other  structures,  although  this  pressure  is 
translated  into  velocity  by  a  suitable  scale.  The 
Robinson  anemometer  is  described  at  len^ 
below.  The  "windmill*  type  is..simply  a  — ■ — 
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ture  windmill  very  li^tly  built,  with  snail 
'sails*  at  the  end  of  comparativeir  long  arms, 
and  held  in  a  position  to  face  the  wind  by  a 
vane.  This  instrument  is  much  more  accurate 
in  registering  sudden  ffuits  and  tails  than  the 
cup  anemometer,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
havii^  to  shift  its  position  with  a  change  of 


Rolunian  Anemomata 


direction  in  the  wind,  and  this  occuines  an  a^ 
predable  length  oE  time  in  which  the  record  is 
incorrect.  The  U-tobe  anemometer  is  regarded 
as  the  moat  accurate  one  in  common  use.  Its 
basic  feature  is  a  U-shaped  tube  containing  a 
mobile  liquid  in  the  bend  of  the  U.  One  of 
the  lop  ends  of  the  tube  is  bent  so  that  the 
opening  faces  the  draught  whose  velocity  is 
to  be  1  easured;  the  oUier  end  is  turned  so 
that  at  the  same  time  the  passing  draught 
exerts  a  sucking  efiect  upon  it  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two  forces  the  liquid  moves 
in  the  tube  on  which  a  scale  is  fastened.  In  B 
modification  of  this  instrument  called  the  Seger 
anemometer,  two  non-misdble  liquids  are  used, 
generally  paraffin  oil  and  tinted  alcohol.  The 
Fletcher  anemometer  is  also  of  this  type,  for 
use  under  trying  conditions,  like  measuring  the 
velocity  of  draughts  in  industrial  dumneys. 
The  liquid  used  in  the  Fletcher  anemometer  is 
ether.  The  instrument  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  chimney,  and  the  arms  of  the  U-tube 
are  greatly  extended.  The  electrical  anemome- 
ter, also  known  as  the  Linear  Hot-Wire  ane- 
mometer, depends  for  its  action  upon  the  cool- 
ing by  the  passinj:;  draught  of  a  hot  platinum 
wire.  The  wire  is  heated  to  a  dull  red  phase 
iy  its  rcsutance  to  an  electric  current  passing 
tnroi^  it.  As  the  draught  cools  the  wire  its 
resistance  is  increased,  thus  disturbing  the  elec- 
trical balance  in  a  Wheatstonc  bridge.  The 
additional  current  necessarj'  to  restore  this 
balance  measures  the  velocity  of  the  current 
blowing  upon  the  platinum  wire.     This  instru- 


feet  per  second  and  35  feet  per  second. 

In  commercial  use  anemometers  are  em- 
ployed in  measuring  the  vclociiics  of  gas  or 
steam  flowing  through  pipes;  the  delivery  of 


hot  air  in  heating  scfaooiroonti  and  other  pub- 
lic apartments,  and  also  of  cool  air  in  ventilat- 
ing them;  the  reguladon  of  the  flow  of  gases 
in  some  industries^ as  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulfrfiuric  acid  fit>m  pyrites;  and  in  by  far  the 
lai^er  numbers  in  determining  and  recording 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  wmds  in  meteoro- 
logical and  climatological  observations. 

The  Robinson  cup  anemometer  is  used  l^ 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  In  this 
apparatus  the  hollow  cups  are  made  of  thin 
aluminum  or  copper  and  are  as  nearly  hemi- 
spherical as  possible.  These  are  securcW 
fastened  to  small  square  steel  arms  set  with 
their  diagonals  horiiontal  and  vertical,  respec- 
tively, so  as  to  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to 
the  bending  action  of  the  wind  pressure  upon 
the  caps  and  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to 
the  wind  hsetf.  G)pper  cups  should  always  be 
used  for  exposures  where  the  aluminum  does 
not  well  wiustand  the  corrosive  action  of  salt 
air  or  the  add  fumes  from  smokestacks,  etc 
In  the  American  standard  instrument  the  cups 
are  four  inches  in  diameter  and  the  arms  6.72 
inches  long  from  the  axis  to  the  centre  of  the 
cups. 

The  most  prejodidal  resistance  in  any  part 
of  the  anemometer,  when  in  good  condition, 
is  that  occurring  in  the  top  bearing  of  the 
■pindle.  This  bearing  should  first  be  made 
very  smooth  and  polished  and  afterward  kept 
dean  and  freely  lubricated,  if  good  results  are 
to  be  expected.  When  wdl  made  and  properly 
cared  for  the  anctnometer  will  show  only  a 
very  little  wear  after  years  of  exposure,  even 


with  comparatively  high  winds.  The  small 
bright  spot  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  steel 
snindle,  where  it  wears  against  the  steel  plate, 
snoutd  never  be  larger  than  a  pin  head.  If  this 
portion  becomes  dry  of  oil  by  neglect,  as  some- 
times happens,  it  will  quickly  wear  flat  and  in- 
troduce a  very  great  amount  of  frictioa    The 
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mstrumeiit  can  tiien  be  restored  to  good  con- 
dition only  by  recutting  and  polishing  the  pivot 
end,  also  the  small  plate,  so  as  to  conform  to 
A«  above  specifications. 

Certain  advantages  result  from  the  use  of 
baU'bea  rings  in  anemometers,  chiefly  in  in- 
creasing the  service  to  be  obtained  and  in  re- 
duciag  the  attention  necessary  to  maintain  the 
bearings  in  proper  lubrication.  The  reduction 
in  friction  is  not  such  an  important  gain  as 
Blight  be  supposed,  unless  the  instrument  is 
used  in  very  slight  wind  The  slight  friction  in 
any  good  anemometer  is  quite  inconsequential 
in  light  and  fresh  winds,  such  as  usually  Rre- 
vail  at  practically  every  station. 

The  ideal  anemometer  exposure  is  secured 
when  the  instrument  is  placed  where  the  move- 
ment of  the  wind  is  unobstructed  from  any  di- 
rection, siiji  for  example,  as  would  be  ob- 
tained in  the  centre  of  a  large  open  expanse  or 
plain.  Only  an  approximation  to  the  ideal  ex- 
posure 13  possible  in  most  places,  but  every 
effort  shoufd  be  made  to  better  anemometer  ex- 
posures in  order  that  the  records  from  the 
several  stations  may  be  comparable.  Usually, 
with  an  anemometer  exposed  in  a  city  or  town. 
(he  great  interference  offered  by  buildings  and 
other  natural  obstructions  to  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  wind  causes  the  velocity  to  be 
much  less  in  the  vicinity  of  these  obstructions 
than  beyond  such  influence;  therefore,  in  se- 
lecting the  location  for  an  anemometer  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  the  more  elevated 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  and  some 
rii^d  support  should  be  used  to  raise  the  in- 
strument as  far  as  practicable  above  the  im- 
mediate  influence  of   the   office  building  itself. 

The  Robinson  anemometer  has  the  fault  of 
•slurring'  its  records  of  gusts  and  lulls  of  the 
wind,  due  to  a  certain  amount  of  inertia  which 
cannot  be  overcome.  Moreover,  in  very  Ught 
winds  it  is  not  dependable,  and  it  is  customary 
to  check  its  record  with  that  of  a  U-tube  b- 
strumetit  placed  beside  it.  The  anemometer 
must  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  con- 
venience rather  than  of  precision,  the  difiiculty 
lying  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fixed  coristant 
for  moving  gases,  except  within  narrow  limits. 
Elaborate  scales  have  been  devised  for  ease 
and  rapidity  of  calculation,  but  the  results, 
£rom  a   scientific  standpoint,   are  at  best  ap- 

aroximate.  Consult  report  of  the  director  of 
le  meteorological  office  of  Great  Britain 
(London  1906).    See  Wine  Vane. 

RiCBASD  Fehris. 

ANEMONE,    a-nem'9-n?,    wind-flower,    a 

?enus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Buttercup 
amily  (^Ranitnculacen)  containing  many  species 
found  in  temperate  regions.  Many  of  them 
occur  in  the  United  Slates.  Several  Old  World 
species  are  common  in  cultivation.  See  Sca- 
Ahemone. 

ANEMOSCOPE.  An  instrument  for 
showing  the  course  or  (Erection  of  the  wind. 
It  may  be  combined  with  the  anemometer,  thus 
indicating  both  the  direction  and  the  force  of 
(he  wind.  Latterly  the  anemoscope  has  been  made 
self-recording,  and  now  in  most  observatories 
needs  no  watching,  every  movement  of  the 
wind  being  written  down,  the  force  or  pres- 
sure and  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour  being 
also  recorded.  This  is  done  by  pencils  which 
press  lightly  upon  a  cylinder  covered  with  a 


sheet  of  ^nper  divided  into  horizontal  hour- 
lines,  the  lines  moving  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
inch  an  hour,  a  ccMnplete  revolution  of  the  cyl- 
inder occupying  24  hours.  Lines  marked  by 
the  pencils  show  by  their  relation  to  the  grad- 
uated lines  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  any 
moment  of  the  day. 

ANERIO,  Felice,  Italian  composer:  b. 
Romel560;d.  Rome,  28  Sept.  1614.  Attheageof 
IS  he  entered  the  choir  at  Saint  Peter's  as  a 
soprano  and  became  a  pupil  of  G.  M.  NaninL 
On  the  death  of  Palestrina  (q.v.)  in  15«, 
Anerio  was  appointed  his  successor  as  com- 
poser to  the  Papal  Chapel,  whilst  Ruggiero 
Giovanclli  was  made  conductor.  Together  with 
Fr.  Suriano,  Aoerio  edited  the  so-called 
Editio  Medicaea  of  the  Graduale  of  1614.  For 
many  years  several  compositions  of  Auerio 
have  been  attributed  to  the  great  Palestrina 
himself,  e.g.,  'Adoramus  te  Christe*  and  a 
"Stabat  Mater."  A  great  number  of  his  hymns, 
masses  and  madrigals  are  still  preserved  in  his 
own  handwriting. 

ANBRIO,  GioTanni  Francesco,  lulian 
composer,  probably  a  brother  of  the  preceding: 
b.  and  d.  Rome  about  1S67-1620,  respective^. 
He  was  a  choir  boy  under  Palestrina,  and  m 
1609  received  an  appointment  at  the  court  of 
Kinp  Sigismund  III  of  Poland.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  conductor  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Verona;  in  1611,  prefect  of  the  Jesuit 
College  in  Rome,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1616.     He  composed  a  great  number  of  church 

ANEROID  BAROMETER,  a  species  of 
barometer  in  which  no  floid  is  employed,  an 
ingenious  and  delicate  instrument  Invented  by 
M.  Vidi  of  France  in  1844.  Its  mechanism  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  metal  cyhnder,  with  thin  and 
corrugated  ends,  which  contract  or  expand  ac- 
cordiiiK  to  the_  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
air  wiUiin  having  been  previously  exluusted  by 
the  air-purop.  The  moticni  of  the  ends  of  the 
cylinder  acts  upcm  a  principal  lever  attached  to 
it,  and  coonected  with,  two  smaller  levers,  to 
one  oE  whidi  a  chain  is  attached,  working  upon 
a  roller,  and  to  the  axis  of  the  roller  a  hand 
'a  fixed,  exhibiting  the  variations  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  means  of  an  index  on  the  face  of  the 
Sarometer.  A  pocket  aneroid  is  very  useful 
for  measuring  small  heights.     See  Barouetbl 

ANEURISM,  a  circumscribed  tumor  of  an 
artery  composed  of  a  sac,  the  cavity  of  whi<^ 
communicates  with  the  artery  and  contains 
liquid  or  coagulated  blood.  So-called  *true* 
aneurisms  are  everywhere  composed  of  all  of 
the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  are  rare  and  always 
small.  Aneurisms  are  usually  of  the  class  an- 
atomically designated  as  *false,*  in  which  only 
one  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  takes  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  walls  of  the  sac.  Con- 
densed adjoining  tissues  may  also  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  wall.  A  more  common  classi- 
fication divides  aneurisms  into  (1)  common  or 
encysted  aneurisms,  (2)  arteriovenous  aneu- 
risms, (3)  circoid  aneurisms  and  (4)  dissecting 
aneurisms.  The  first  division  includes  aneu- 
rismal  dilatation  or  fusiform  dilatation  which 
extends  for  some  distance,  with  the  three  arte- 
rial coats  preserved;  true  aneurism,  mentioned 
above,  limited  to  one  point;  false  s 


which  one  coat  has  disappeared :  and 
or  diffused  aneurism  in  which  th< 
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adj<»nit«  tissues  take  p&rt.    Ai 

eurism  oenotes  an  abnonnal  cor.  ..  .  . 
tween  artery  and  vein  with  or  without  an  inter- 
mediate sac.  Circoid  aneurism  means  the  gen- 
eral dilatation  of  an  artery  and  its  branches  and 
dissecting  aneurism  is  formed  by  the  effusion 
of  blood  between  the  coals  of  an  artery.  In- 
ternal aneurisms  are  those  situated  within  the 
thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities,  external  aneu- 
risms those  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Aneurisms  are  also  known  as  spontaneous  or 
traumatic  according  to  their  origin.  The  latter 
occurs  in  consequence  of  sudden  division  or 
injury  of  the  walls  of  an  artery  through  some 
ejctemal  agent  or  a  splinter  from  a  fractured 
bone.  A  spontaneous  aneurism  is  due  to  a  de- 
generative change  in  the  wall  of  the  artery  by 
which  its  elasticity  and  resistance  to  strain 
are  diminished  The  degenerative  change  may 
be  due  to  a  lodgment  of  an  embolus,  over- 
stretching, pressure  of  a  ligature  or  some  other 
mechanical  cause.  Anatomical  factors  in  the 
production  of  an  aneurism  are  those  changes  in 
the  artery,  change  of  direction,  enlargement, 
bifurcation,  attendant  upon  its  course'  dirough 
the  body.  Occupations  of  exertion,  alcoholic 
excess,  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  syphi- 
Us,  are  also  causative  factors.  An  aneurism 
may  terminate  spontaneously  by  coagulation  of 
the  blood  within  it.  Absolute  rest  and  low  diet 
are  the  most  essential  medical  means  of  treat- 
ment, but  the  treatment  is  largely  surgical,  its 
details  depending  upon  the  variety  and  situa- 
tion of  the  aneurismal  swelling. 

AHGEL-FISH.    See  Monk-fisr. 

ANGEL  OF  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  See 
Anthony,  Sisteb. 

ANGELICA,  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  fam- 
ily Apiacta,  consisting  of  60  species,  occurriiK 
in  north  temperate  regions  and  in  New  Zealand, 
several  species  being  natives  of  North  America. 
The  n; 
plied   t 


much  divided  leaves  and  small  white  flowers  in 
umbels,  native  of  Europe.  The  leaf 'Stalks 
were  formerly  blanched  and  eaten  like  celery. 
Candied  in  sugar  they  are  much  used  in  Europe 
as  a  sweetmeat. 

ANGELICO,  Fta,  Sn-ja'  le-co,  Florentine 
painter:  b.  Vicchio,  in  the  province  of  Mi^ello, 
1387;  d.  Rome  1455.  II  Beato  Fra  Giovanni 
Angelica  da  Fiesole  is  die  name  given  to  this 
celebrated  painter- friar.  In  English  it  runs  — 
the  Beatified  Friar  John  the  Angelic  of  Fiesole. 
His  real  name  was  Guido,  but  on  becoming  a 
brother  in  the  Dominican  Order  at  Ficsole  he 
look  the  name  of  Giovanni,  the  name  of  An- 
selicQ  by  which  he  is  always  called  in  art  circles 
being  a  surname  that  came  to  him  later  because 
of  the  quality  of  his  work.  We  find  him  re- 
ferred to  as  An^elico  already  in  15th  century. 
The  history  of  his  early  years  is  extremely  ob- 
scure. We  know  that  he  became  a  Dominican 
in  1407  and  that  he  shared  the  vicissitudes  of 
bis  brethren  of  the  convent,  wandering  to  vari- 
ous cities,  notably  Cortona,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  his  works.  His  training  as  an  artist 
was  probably  before  1407  and  it  seems  likely 
to  have  been  in  the  school  of  Masolino,  and 
that  he  began  as  a  miniaturist.    Another  artis^ 


pf  the  previous  generation,  who  infhtenc«d  him 
is  Orcagna,  It  is  probable  that  Fra  Angelico 
returned  with  the  Dominicans  to  Fiesole  in 
1418  when  they  resumed  their  former  residence. 
He  remained  there  for  18  years.  Under  the 
protection  of  Cosimo  de  Uedici,  the  brother* 
hood  was  installed  in  the  monastery  oE  San 
Marco  in  Florence  in  1436.  The  decoration  of 
this  edifice,  including  several  large  frescoes  and 
a  lar^  number  of  small  ones  in  the  individual 
cells,  is  one  of  the  principal  monuments  of  the 
Beato  Angelico's  long  and  unusually  proltfle 
career.  We  find  here  the  great  <  Crucifixion,  > 
possiblj;  unfinished,  and  certainly  restored, 
which  is  one  of  tne  friar's  most  impressive 
works.  Here  also  is  the  'Annunciation'  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  his  most  beautiful  ver- 
sion of  a  subject  to  which  he  loved  to  return. 
No  single  institution  more  fully  embodies  the 
spirit  of   mediavaJ  piety  at   the   dawn   of   the 


impressed  with  Fra  Angelico's  achievement  that 
he  first  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Flor- 
ence, and  on  his  declining  it,  invited  him  to 
Rome  to  execute  frescoes  in  the  Vatican.  Vasari 
is  authority  for  the  story,  hut  his  statement 
lacks  authentication  though  credible  enough  in 
view  of  the  humility  of  Fra  Angelico.  Fra 
Angelico  was  in  Rome  most  of  the  time  from 
144S  until  his  death.  In  1447  he  worked  for 
some  time  in  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto,  He  was 
moreover  busy  on  easel  pictures  for  numerous 
cities,  now  scattered  to  Florence  <the  very  im- 
portant 'Descent  from  the  Cross,'  the  'Last 
Judgment*  and  the  'Coronation  of  the  Virgin'), 
Pans,  London,  Munich,  New  York,  etc.,  but  the 
great  work  of  his  old  age  was  the  decoration  of 
the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V,  that  pontiff  having 
succeeded  Eugemus  while  the  work  was  in 
progress.  The  frescoes  portray  eight  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  Saint  Stephen  and  Saint 
Lawrence.  While  we  may  note  certain  changes 
as  we  take  Fra  Angelico's  works  in  chrono- 
logic^ order,  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  ideal 
pervades  them  throu^out.  The  almost  un- 
earthly purity  of  the  artist's  spirit,  its  sweetness 
—  which  never  falls  into  weakness  —  and  the 
ecstatic  faith  in  the  divinity  of  his  guidance^ 
combine  to  sweep  away  all  obstacles  of  a  ma- 
terial nature  ana  produce  in  us  the  conviction 
that  his  art  is  sublime.  Its  modest  exterior 
conceals  immense  gifts  and  inexhaustible  re- 
sources which  renew  themselves  afresh  through- 
out his  life.  Attempting  neither  the  emotional 
nor  the  technical  scope  of  Giotto,  Masaccio  or 
Michelangelo,  he  so  concentrates  his  spirit  on 
his  own  problems  that  his  worlc  attains  a 
Christian  perfection  even  as  a  Greek  master 
reaches  a  perfection  in  his  sphere.  In  some 
respects  he  was  even  an  innovator,  being  one 
of  the  first  to  paint  the  Christ  Child  as  a  real 
infant,  and  the  very  first  to  paint  a  landscape 
that  can  be  identified.  According  to  all  accotmis 
which  have  reached  uj,  few  men  have  deservcxt 
more  noUy  the  distinction  of  beatification  than 
Fra  Giovanni  Angelico.  He  led  a  holy  and  self- 
denying  life,  shunning  all  advancement,  and  was 
a  brother  to  the  poor.  He  painted  with  un- 
ceasing diligence,  and  treated  none  but  sacred 
subjects.  Consult  Langton  Douglas,  'Fra 
Angelico,*  (London  1900)  ;  other  treatises  are 
by  Supino  ^Florence  1898;  Eng.  trans.  J9C2) ; 


Dy  aupino   (fflorence  IHyS;  tng.  trans.   IVU 
Sortais  (Ulle  1905)  ;  Newnes  (Undon  1906; 
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ANGELL,  an'gil,  George  Thomdike, 
American  reformer :  b.  Soulhbridge,  Mass., 
1823 ;  d.  16  March  1909.  He  was  gradualed  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1846,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1851.  He  was  active  in  promoting 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  cruelties 
and  the  adulteration  o(  food.  He  founded  the 
American   Humane   Educational   Society. 

ANGELL,  James  Buriill,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Scitoate,  R.  I.,  7  Jan.  1829;  d.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  1  April  1916.  He  was  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1849;  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages  and  literature  there, 
1853-60;  editor  Providence  Journal.  1860-66; 
first  president  of  the  University  of  VennonL 
1866-/1 ;  became  president  of  the  University  of 
Uichigan  in  1871  and  held  that  position  until 
1909  when  he  became  president  emeritus,  after 
conferring  degrees  on  2,500  graduates,  of  whom 
200  were  women.  He  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  all  his  students, 
a  d  it  was  said  regarding  him  that  the  real 
capital  of  Michigan  was  at  Ann  Arbor.  He 
served  at  United  States  Minister  to  China 
(1880-81);  and  as  Minister  to  Turkey  (1897- 
98).  He  was  also  one  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  China, 
and  was  subsequently  chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Commission  tor  Deep  Waterways  (1896).  In 
November  1900  the  Emperor  of  Japan  con- 
ferred on  him  the  first  decoration  of  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  in  token 
of  his  regard  for  the  eminent  American 
diplomat.  Beside  numerous  addresses  and 
articles  in  periodicals  he  was  the  author  of 
'Manual  of  French  Uterature*  (1857) ; 
'Progress  in  International  Law'  (1875); 
'Reminiscences'  (1912) ;  "Selected  Addresses' 
(1912). 

ANGELL,  Joseph  Kinnlcut,  American 
legal  writer:  b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  30  April 
1^;  d.  Boston,  Mass..  1  May  1857.  Graduated 
at  Brown  University,  1813.  EiKied  the  Low 
Intelligtnetr    and    Review,    1829-31,    and    pre- 

fared  the  first  published  law  reports  of  Rhode 
stand.  Alone  or  in  collaboration  he  produced 
ft  number  of  valuable  and  much  used  legal  text- 
books,  chief   of   which   arc,    'Treatise  " 


tion  to  Watercourses'  (4th  ed.,  1850)  ;  'Lia- 
bilities and  Rights  of  Common  Carriers'  (2d 
ed.,  1845)  ;   'Law  of  Rre  and  Life  Insurance.' 

ANGELO,  an'jelo.  MIchaeL  See  Michel- 
angelo. 

ANGELS.  A  creation  of  higher  order 
than  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  They  are 
often  represented  as  the  messengers  of  God 
and  are  frequently  pictured  as  ministering  to 
man.  There  are  degrees  among  the  angels  for 
there  are  seven  archangels,  four  of  whom  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  All  are  mentioned  in 
die  book  of  Enoch.  The  idea  of  guardian 
angels  was  early  adopted  in  the  church.  It  was 
thou^t  that  each  individual  is  under  the  care 
of  his  own  particular  angel.  The  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  hold  the  same  belief. 

ANGELUS,  the  Catholic  prayer  and  prac- 
tice by  which  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is 
recalled  to  mind  and  is  honored,  morning,  noon 
and  evening.  It  forms  the  subject  of  a  famous 
painting  by  Millet  (q.v.). 


ANGERS,  &n'zhJl',  Sn  Atiguste  R£al, 
Canadian  statesman:  b.  4  Oct  IfflS.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  became  a  Q.C.  in  1880,  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  puisne  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Quebec,  1880,  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  province,  1887-92,  in 
which  position  he  dismissed  the  Mercier 
ministry  on  account  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs 
Railway  scandal.  From  1892-95  he  was 
Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  1896.  He  was  knighted  in 
1913. 

ANGERS,  Felidte  (<Laure  Conan*), 
French- CanatUan  novelist :  b.  Malbaie,  Que. 
She  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  which 
have    had    a    wide    circulation,    among    them 


(1903). 

ANGERS,  Prance,  dty,  caidtal  of  the  de- 
partment of  Maine-et-Loire,  191  miles  south- 
west of  Paris.  It  occupies  a  rising  ground  on 
both  banks  of  the  Maine,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  three  bridges.  Of  its  numerous  medieval 
buildings  the  most  important  is  the  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Maurice,  dating  from  the  12th  century. 
The  palais  de  justice,  the  institute,  a  fine 
theatre  and  a  hospital  are  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  modem  buildings  of  the  town.  Its  edu- 
cational institutions  include  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries, a  lyc^,  a  preparatory  school  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  a  universi^  with  free  facul- 
ties of  theology,  law,  letters  and  science,  a 
higher  school  of  agriculture,  training  colleges 
and  a  school  of  fine  art.  The  prosperity  of 
the  city  is  largely  due  to  the  great  slate  quar- 
ries of  the  vicioily,  but  the  distillation  of 
liqueurs,  cable,  rope  and  thread-making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  umbrellas  and 
parasols  are  leading  industries.  Machine  con- 
struction, wire-drawing  and  the  manufacture 
of  sparkling  wines  and  preserved  fruits  are 
also  carriecT  on.  The  chief  articles  of  com- 
merce,  besides  slate  and  manufactured  goods, 
are  hemp,  early  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers  and 
live-stock.  In  Roman  times  Angers  was  called 
Juliomagus.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Northmen  in  the  9ih  century; 
the  Huguenots  took  it  in  1585  and  the  Vendean 
royalists  were  repulsed  near  here  in  1793.  Till 
the  Revolution,  Angers  was  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated university  founded  in  the  14th  century. 
Pop.   84,000. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS  is  a  name  given  to 
a  symptomatic  condition  characterized  by  at- 
tacks of  pain  often  very  severe  associated  with 
an  oppressive,  tightening  sensation  and  sense  of 
impending  death.  The  pain  may  begin  in  re- 
mole  organs  or  in  the  precordial  region  and 
from  this  point  radiate  usually  to  the  left 
shoulder  ana  arm  even  to  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers.  Sometimes  it  attacks  the  right  arm  or 
both  arms  simultaneously. 

There  are  two  main  varieties  of  aneina 
pectoris,  the  so-called  true  and  the  false.  True 
angina  pectoris  is  rare,  at  least  in  this  countiy. 
For  this  form  there  is  an  anatomical  basis  in 
the  heart  itself.  It  aia.y  be  explained  as  a 
vascular  cramp,  the  pains  occurring  in  the 
vessels  themselves  and  extending  to  the  aorta. 
The  condition  is  assodated  with  sclerosis  of 
the  coronary  arteries.    The  attacks  m^    last 
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from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  or  two.  Some- 
tunes  they  prove  directly  fatal  Precipitating 
causes  of  attack  are  bodily  exertion,  marked 
mental  excitement  and  errors  in  diet.  The 
condition  is  probably  due  to  coronary  disease 
combined  with  disease  of  the  heart  muscle  so 
that'  death  is  actually  caused  by  failure  of  the 
latter  to  perform  its  function. 

False  angina  pectoris  is  comparatively  fre- 

auent  and  must  be  classed  as  a  neuralgfia  of 
le  heart.  The  pain  simulates  that  of  true 
angina  pectoris  but  is  less  severe  and  never 
fatal.  The  two  forms,  however,  may  be  com- 
bined and  are  at  all  times  difficult  to  dilTereii- 


ongin. 

ANGLE,  strictly,  the  degree  of  inclination 
to  one  another  of  two  lines  which  meet,  or  of 
two  or  more  surfaces  which  meet.  The  same 
term  is  incorrectly  used  for  the  point  in  which 
lines  meet,  and  for  the  line  in  which  two  sur- 
faces meet,  but  iuch  point  or  such  line  is  the 
vertex  of  the  angle.  The  lines  in  the  first 
case  and  the  surfaces  in  the  second  case  are 
known  as  the  sides  of  the  an^Je. 

An  angle  made  hy  two  Knes  is  called  a  plane 
albgle;  that  made  by  two  planes,  a  dihedral 
an^le;  that  made  by  three  or  ntore  planes,  a 
soUd  angle,  or  a  polyhedral  an^le.  Angles  may 
again  be  subdivided  into  rectilmear,  curvilinear 
and  mixed  angles.  A  plane  rectilinear  angle  is 
the  inclination  to  each  other  of  two  straight 
lines  which  meet  but  are  not  in  the  same 
straight  Une.  A  curvilinear  angle  b  the  in- 
clination to  each  other  of  two  curved  lines 
which  meet  in  a  point,  and  is  equal  to  the  in- 
clination of  the  tangents  to  the  curves  at  their 
intersection.  A  mixed  angle  is  one  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  a  curve  and  a  straight  line,  and 
is  measured  as  the  angle  between  the  strai^t 
line  and  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  jxiint 
of  intersection. 

Plane  rectilinear  angles  are  generally  divided 
into  right  and  oblique,  or  into  right,  obtuse 
and  acute.  When  a  straight  line  standmg  upon 
another  straight  line  makes  the  two  aojacent 
angles  (those  on  the  right  and  left  of  it)  equal 
to  one  another,  each  of  them  is  called  a  right 
angle.  An  oblique  angle  is  one  which  is  not  a 
right  angle.  An  obtuse  angle  is  that  which  is 
greater  tnan  one  right  angle,  but  less  than  two. 
An  acute  angle  is  that  which  is  less  than  a 
riti^t  angle ;  both  are  obli<]ue,  A  spherical 
angle  is  one  formed  by  the  intersection  or  the 
meeting  of  two  great  circles  of  a  sphere. 

The  inclination  of  any  two  lines  which  form 
the  sides  of  an  angle  is  measured  by  the  length 
of  the  arc  they  cut  out  on  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  struck  from  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
as  a  centre.  The  radius  of  this  drcle  is  ob- 
TJously  a  matter  of  convenience,  as  the  area 
will  be  the  same  for  any  radius.  Angles  are 
expressed,  therefore,  in  degrees,  minutes  and 
seconds  and  decimals  of  a  second;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, an  angle  of  90°,  or  an  angle  of  3°  14' 
17.298*.  In  mathematical  nomenclature  an 
angle  upon  a  diagram  is  usually  designated  by 
diree  letters,  one  on  each  side  and  one  at  the 
vertex,  the  vertex  letter  being  the  middle  one 
of  the  triad,  as,  the  angle  BCD,  in  which  C  is 
the  letter  at  the  vertex.  In  some  cases  where 
no  amlnguity  could  arise,  the  same  angle  might 
be  named  by  its  vertex  letter:  as,  the  anf^e  C. 


The  complement  of  an  angle  is  that  length  of 
arc  by  which  it  falls  short  of  90° :  that  is,  the 
complement  of  an  angle  of  32°  is  58°.  The 
supplement  of  an  angle  is  that  length  of  an 
\^  which  it  falls  short  of  180°:  that  is,  the 
sumtlcment  of  ?S'  is  105°. 

In  astronomy  angles  are  considered  between 
lines  which  never  meet.  These  angles  are 
measured  as  between  parallels  to  the  original 
lines,  so  drawn  or  projected  that  they  do  meet. 

ANGLE  IRON.  See  Rails  and  Struc- 
TtJRAL  Shapes. 

ANGLE  OF  SITE.  In  indirect  fire,  when 
the  gun  and  target  are  at  different  levels,  it  is 
necessary  to  set  the  gun  at  an  elevation  corre- 
sponding to  the  height  of  the  target  The  angu- 
lar measurement  of  this  difference,  expressed  in 
mils,  is  the  anglr  of  tile.  Practically  Speak- 
ing, it  is  such  that  when  set  off  on  the 
quadrant,  the  axis  of  the  bore  will  point  di- 
rectly at  the  target.  Having  set  off  the  angle 
of  site,  the  gun  is  given  the  additional  elevation 
corresponding'  to  the  range.  If  the  target  can 
be  seen  at  the  gun,  the  angle  of  site  may  be 
measured  directly.  To  find  the  angle  of  site, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  difference  in 
level  between  the  gun  and  the  target  in  yards, 
and  to  convert  the  yards  into  mils.  For  con- 
venience the  vertical  scales  of  all  artillery  in- 
struments are  graduated  from  0  to  600,  and  die 
centre  of  the  reading,  300,  corresponds  to 
horiiontal. 

ANGLE  OP  TRACTION.  In  draught, 
the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  traces  makes 
with  the  road  on  which  the  carriage  is  moving. 
Artillery  carriages  having  sometimes  to  move 
over  the  worst  description  of  roads,  the  angle 
of  traction  must  be  sli^tly  inclined  upward, 
as  the  vertical  component  of  the  pull  will  then 
assist  the  wheels  to  surmount  obstacles ;  the 
w^ght  being  transferred  to  the  shoulders  o£ 
the  horse,  increasing  the  pressure  of  his  feet 
upon  the  ground,  thus  giving  him_  a  firmer 
hold  and  enabling  him  to  exert  with  case  a 
stronger  pull,  while  the  resistance  against 
which  he  contends  is  at  the  same  time 
diminished. 

ANGLER.     See  Goosefish. 

ANGLES,  a  German  tribe  who  probably 
lived  originally  on  the  east  side  of  the  Elbe,  be- 
tween the  Saale  and  Ohre  rivers,  whence  they 
moved  to  what  is  now  the  district  of  Angeln  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  lying  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Jutes  and  Saxons.  They  never 
approached  the  Rhine  and  the  Roman  frontiers, 
hence  we  do  not  find  their  name  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  authors,  who  comprehended  them, 
with  many  others,  under  the  general  name  of 
Chauci  and  German!,  till  the  conquest  of  Britain 
made  ihem  better  known  as  a  separate  nation. 
In  the  5th  century  they  joined  their  powerful 
northern  neighbors,  the  Saxons,  and  took  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Britain,  which  from  them 
derived  its  future  name  of  England.  A  part 
remained  in  their  continental  homes  and  gave 
their  name  also  to  the  district  of  Angeln. 

ANGLESEY,  an'gl'-se.  Henry  William 
Paget,  Marquis  of,  English  soldier  and  states- 
man: b.  1768;  d.  1854.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  in  1790  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  the  Carnarvon  boroughs.  In  1794 
he  took  pari  in  the  campa^  in  Funders  luidei 
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the  Duke  of  Yorl^  and  in  1808  was  sent  into 
Spain  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry  to  join  Sir 
John  Moore,  and  in  the  retreat  to  Coruna  com- 
manded the  rear  guard.  In  1812  he  became,  by 
his  father's  death,  Earl  of  Ux bridge.  On 
Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  British  cavalry,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  overthrew  the  Imperial 
Guard.  For  his  services  he  was  created  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey.  In  1828  he  became  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  made  himself  ex- 
tremely popular,  hut  was  recalled  in  conse- 
quence of  favormg  Catholic  emancipation.  He 
was  again  lord-lieutenant  in  1830;  but  lost  his 
popularity  by  opposition  to  O'Connell  and  his 
mstrumentahty  in  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
coercion  acts,  and  he  quitted  otnce  in  1833. 

ANGLESEY,  an'gl'-se,  or  ANCLESEA, 
an  island  and  county  of  north  Wales,  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Menai  Strait.  It  is  about  20  miles  long  and  17 
miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  175336  acres,  of 
which  fully  150,000  acres  are  under  rotation 
crops  and  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of 
mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  pasturage 
(about  7,600  acres).  It  is  divided  into  three 
cantrefs,  and  each  of  these  into  two  cwmvids, 
equivalent  to  the  English  hundreds.  The  sur- 
face of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  Holy- 
head, Parys  and  Bodafon  Mountains,  is  com- 
paratively flat,  and  the  climate,  though  milder 
than  that  of  the  adjoining  coast,  is  not  so  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  trees.  There  are  no 
Streams  of  any  importance,  but  the  coast 
afFords  some  natural  harliors,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Holyhead  and  Beaumaris.  The 
prindpal  crops-  are  oats,  barley,  turnips  and 
potatoes.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  island,  and  large  numbers  of 
both  are  annually  exported.  Of  minerals, 
Anglesey  contains  copper,  lead  and  silver  ore, 
Itmestonej  marble,  asbestos  and  marl,  but  the 
copper  mines  at  Parys  and  Mona,  once  so  cele- 
brated and  productive,  have  much  decreased  in 
value.  The  Mcnai  Strait  is  crossed  by  1 
magnificent  suspension -bridge,  580  feet  between 
the  piers  and  100  feet  above  high-water  marl^ 
allowing  the  largest  vessels  which  navigate  the 
strait  to  sail  under  it;  and  also  by  the  great 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  for  the  conv^ance 
of  railway  trains,  Holyhead  being  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  Insh  mails.  The  market 
towns  are  Holyhead,  Beaumaris,  Llangefni  and 
Amlwch,  the  first-named  by  far  the  largest. 
The  county  itself  returns  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  coast  are  several  small  islands, 
the  chief  being  Holyhead  and  Puffin  Island. 

ANGLESITB,  an'gl«-sit  (from  the  island 
of  Anglesea,  where  it  was  first  observed,  a 
native  sulphate  of  lead,  PbSC.  It  crystallizes 
in  the  orthorhombic  system  and  has  a  hardness 
of  from  2.7S  to  3.  and  a  specific  gravity  vary- 
ing from  6.1  to  6.4.  It  may  be  transparent  or 
opaque,  and  in  color  white,  greenish,  yellowish 
or  gray.  It  occurs  in  many  localities,  usually 
in  connection  with  galena,  whence  it  is  appar- 
ently derived  by  oxidation.  Beautiful  trans- 
parent crystals  of  it,  several  inches  in  diameter, 
are  known.  Anglesite,  in  a  massive  form,  is 
extensively  mined  as  an  ore  of  lead  (q.v.) 

ANGLEWORM.     See  Earthwobm. 

ANGLIA.  Eut,  an  English  kingdom 
founded  by  the  Angles   (q.v.)   in  the  6th  cen- 


tury in  the  eastern  part  of  England  in  what 
now  forms  the  present  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  It  WAS  conquered  Iq;  the  Danes  in 
878,  and  became  part  of  the  English  kingdom 
in  921  under  Edward,  son  and  successor  of 
Alfred.  The  modem  see  of  Norwich  corre- 
sponds in  extent  to  the  East  Anglian  kingdom, 
and  the  name  East  Anglia  is  still  frequently 
employed  to  denote  these  two  shires. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH.  See  CRtntCH  t» 
England. 

ANQLIH,  Margaret  Haiv,  American 
actress:  k  Ottawa,  Ont.,  3  Apnl  1876.  Her 
father,  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  was  speaker  of 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons.  She  was 
educated  at  Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto,  and  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  Convent,  Montreal.  In  May  1911 
she  married  Howard  Hull  of  New  York.  In 
1894  she  was  graduated  from  the  Empire  School 
of  Dramatic  Acting,  New  York,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  m  that  city,  in  'Shenan- 
doah' ;  an  injury  sustained  in  riding  laid  her 
up  for  some  months,  but  in  1896  she  became 
leading  lady  with  James  O'Neill  and  toured  with 
him  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  playing 
with  much  success  in  *The  Girt  I  Left  Behind 
Me  >  'Dr.  JeMl  and  Mr.  Hyde,>  <The  Courier 
of  Lyons,'  'Virginius,'  'Hamlet'  and  'Monte 
Christo.'  Subsequently'  she  played  with  the 
Sothcm  Company  and  scored  heavily  as  Lady 
Ursula;  but  it  was  not  till  1898  that  as  Roxane, 
with  the  late  Richard  Mansfield,  in  'Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,'  she  gave  evidence  of  her  great  future 
as  an  actress  of  sterling  merit.  As  leading  lady 
with  Charles  Frohman  in  California  18»,  she 
gathered  fresh  laurels,  which  were  afterward 
sustained,  and  added  to,  in  the  same  capacity 
vrith  the  Empire  Theatre  Company,  New  York. 
Later  she  starred  with  Henty  Miller,  producing 
such  plays  as  'Mrs  Dane's  Defence,'  'Mac- 
beth,' 'The  Only  Way,'  'Zira,'  'The  After- 
math,' 'Young  Femald,'  'The  Great  Divide,' 
the  latter  causing  a  veritable  sensation  in  the 
dramatic  world.  In  1909  she  produced  'The 
Awakening  of  Helena  Ritchie,'  having  made  a 
successful  tour  of  Australia  in  Shakespearean 
repertoire  not  long  before,  afterward  she  went 
to  Egypt.  In  1910  she  produced  Sophocles' 
'Antigone'  at  the  Greek  Theatre,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  and  'Electra'  in  1911,  when  she  also 
toured  Canada  in  the  comedv,  'Green  Stock- 
ings.' She  produced  Euripiaes'  *I^igenia  in 
Aulis'  and  'Medea'  at  the  Greek  Theatre  in 
Cahfomia  during  the  Panama  Pacific  ExpoM- 
tion  of  1915.  A  Boston  writer,  speaking  of  her 
rendition  of  'Zira,'  said  that  in  a  generation 
there  had  only  been  Bemhardt's  to  match  it, 
and  Mme.  Bernhardt  has  stated  her  to  be  'one 
of  the  few  dramatic  geniuses  of  the  day." 


a  rod  is  an  essential  concomitant.  There  is, 
however,  on  record  of  a  court  proceeding  the 
decision  that  a  rod  is  not  necessary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  anghng,  but  that  the  personal  manipula- 
tion of  the  tackle  as  sport  creates  the  distinc- 
tion between  angling  and  ordinary  commercial 
fishing. 

By  its  devotees  angling  in  its  highest  de- 
velopment is  claimed  to  be  both  an  art  and  a 
science,  as  well  as  the  Sport  of  sports  — cspe- 
dalty  to  'the  Contemplative  Uan*  as  Iiuk 
Walton  styled  him  nearly  three  centurii 
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The  requirements  of  a  pecuUarly  cultivated 
judgment  and  skill,  and  equanimity  of  temper, 
together  with  the  fascination  of  tlie  picturesque 
in  nature's  water  courses  and  water  levels, 
to  be  followed  in  solitude,  stealthily  and  in 
silence,  combine  to  give  to  angling  a  charm  to 
which  no  other  sport  may  lay  equal  claim. 

The  Uterature  of  angling  has  been  prodi- 
gious, more  than  3.000  volumes  on  the  subject 
having  been  published  since  the  fir  A,  "The 
.  Treatyse  of  Fyshynpe  with  an  Angle,*  appeared 
in  H96  —  besides  innumerable  essi^s,  papers 
and  magazine  articles. 

Angling  divides  naturally  into  "sweet  water" 
or  fresh  water  angling,  and  salt  water  or  sea 
angling. 

The  game  fish  most  sought  by  fresh  water 
anglers  in  America  are,  first  of  all,  the  Atlantic 
salmon  and  the  brook  trout,  with  the  black  bass 
a  strong  rival  for  the  reputation  of  either  as  to 
the  quality  of  piscatorial  sport  they  afford.  The 
favorite  salmon  haunts  are  the  rivers  of 
Canada,  into  which  the  salmon  finds  its  way 
from  the  salt  sea.  The  land-locked  salmon 
and  ouananiche,  found  in  the  lakes  and  streams 
of  Maine  and  Canada,  also  belong  in  the  first 
rank  as  sport  fishes.  The  speckled  trout  and 
black  bass  are  generally  distributed  all  over 
the  country,  thanks  to  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  there  are 
few  sections  north  of  Georgia  where  they  may 
not  be  found.  In  this  organized  disIribuUon  of 
game  (tshes  the  brown  trout  of  Europe  and  the 
rainbow  trout  of  the  Pacific  coast  streams  have 
shared  with  the  commoner  brook  or  speckled 
trout,  and  from  year  to  year  arc  to  be  found  in 
increasing  numbers  and  in  an  ever-widening 
area.  Oilier  sweet-water  fish  which  attract  the 
attention  of  discriminating  sportsmen  are  the 
muscallunge,  pike  and  pickerel,  and  the  lake 
trout  and  salmon  trout.  By  many  anrters  the 
world  over  the  docile  perch  would  be  men- 
tioned among  sport  fishes,  and  with  good  reason 
if  the  fact  that  it  has  contributed  a  myriad 
hours  of  gentle  sport  to  multitudes  of  simple 
fishers  be  allowed  to  count  in  its  favor. 

Sea  angling  is  sport  of  sterner  and  often 
strenuous  quality.  Its  capttires  are  large  and 
powerful  fish  with  whom  angling  becomes  in 
some  instances  a  battle  rather  than  a  sport.  The 
variety  of  game  fishes  soui^t  in  salt  waters  is 
much  larger  than  that  which  lures  the  fresh 
water  angler.  Bluefish,  striped  bass,  weakfish 
and  sea  bass  are  well  known  to  the  shore  and 
off-shore  anglers  of  the  north  Atlantic  and 
north  Pacific  coasts.  The  sporting  grounds  for 
big  fish  are  the  semi-tropical  waters  of  Florida 
and  the  Gulf,  and  of  southern  California.  Here 
the  tarpon,  tuna,  yellowtail,  shark,  swordtish 
and  the  ray  invite  the  absorbed  attention  of  fhe 
most  vigorous  sportsman^  and  it  must  be  said 
that  the  contest  with  a  btg  fish  on  light  tackle 
is  not  one  for  the  delectation  of  the  "Contem- 
plative Man'  for  whom  the  immortal  Izaak  re- 
corded his  peaceful  observations. 

The  culmination  of  the  angler's  art  is,  by 
common  consent,  the  capture  of  fish  with  the 
artificial  "fly.*  The  special  skill  required  in 
casting  the  fly  accurately  to  the  spot  decided 
upon,  whether  it  be  near  or  far,  and  whatever 
the  difficulties  which  nature  presents,  calls  for 
devoted  practice  and  persisting  patience.  A  very 
few  anglers  seem  to  possess  tt  naturally:  for 
the  great  majority  it  must  be  acquired 


restrict  himself  to  any  number  of  flies,  and 
who  moved  up  or  down  the  stream  casting  fre- 
quently as  he  went,  his  fly  sinking  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  modem  school  o£ 
dry  casters  who  restrict  themselves  to  a  single 
artificial  fly^  made  very  small,  dressed  with  up- 
standing wings,  so  as  to  ensure  its  floating  on 
the  surface,  and  somelimes  anointed  with  an 
odorless  oil  to  keep  it  dry.  The  distinction  it 
far  from  being  a  rigid  one,  most  flycasters  being 
quite  ready  to  substitute  a  wet  fly  for  a  dry  one 
when  the  fish  refuse  the  latter.  Some  anglers 
of  the  ultra  type  do  not  indulge  in  promiscuous 
fishing  but  await  the  rise  of  a  fish,  and  then  de- 
vote uieir  energies  to  the  capture  of  that  ]iar- 
ticular  specimen. 

In  either  school  the  casts  are  divided  into 
six  classes :  the  overhand,  the  underhand,  the 
spray  cast,  the  wind  cast,  the  flip  cast  and  the 
switch  cast.  The  object  of  them  all  is  to  cause 
the  fly  to  drop  upon  the  water  as  if  it  were  a 
natural  fly  which  had  alighted  on  the  surface 
in  its  natural  habit,  or  had  fallen  off  some  over- 
hanging branch,  or  been  blown  from  the  grass 
and  was  floating  down  stream.  The  most  com- 
monly used  cast  is  the  overhand.  To  perform 
it  the  angler  standing  on  the  river's  brim  un- 
winds a  Few  yards  of  his  line  and  lets  the  fly 
float  down  stream,  raising  his  rod  until  it  is 
at  an  angle  of  some  60  to  80  degrees  in  front 
of  him.  With  a  swift  movement  of  the  wrist, 
he  lifts  it  so  that  it  passes  over  his  shoulder: 
the  line  follows  and  passes  away  beyond  it.  At 
a  moment  only  to  be  learned  from  experience, 
but  which  every  angler  soon  feels,  he  throws  the 
rod  forward  and  onward  in  the  direction  in 
front  of  him  which  he  wants  the  fly  to  take, 
and  it  falls  there,  gently.  This  cast  is  possible 
wherever  there  are  neither  trees  nor  rocks  for 
the  necessary  distance  behind  the  angler.  When 
these  are  present  the  switch  cast  is  used:  tn 
that  the  iiy  is  drawn  along  the  top  of  the 
water  toward  the  angler's  feet,  and  then,  lower- 
tng  his  rod  by  a  quick  downward  movement 
the  line  is  sent  forward  rolling  over  and  over 
itself  in  curves.  When  all  the  curves  are  un- 
wound the  fly  falls  back  into  the  water  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the-  line.  The  first  movements 
in  the  wind  cast  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
switch  cast :  the  diflerence  is  in  the  thrash  by 
which  the  line  is  made  to  travel  up  against  the 
wind  The  flip  cast  is  made  by  taking  die  fly 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  pulling  the  lop 
of  the  rod  down  until  it  is  a  bow,  and  then 
letting  it  slip  back.  The  force  vfill  carry  the 
fly  to  the  desired  spot.  The  spray  cast  is  used 
now  when  a  great  length  of  line  Is  out  The 
fly  Is  then  drawn  up  to  the  feet  of  the  airier 
and  the  pole  thrown  forward  up  stream,  not, 
as  in  the  overhead  cast,  swished  behind  the 
line  of  the  shoulders. 


little  experience  or  none,  it  is  advised  that  he 
read  freely  among  the  books  written  on  the 
subject  before  essaying  the  adventure  in  the 
open.  Careful  study  of  the  habits  of  the  fish 
to  be  hunted  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  weight  of 
the  creel  on  the  homeward  stretch ;  and  fisher- 
men's lore  should  be  absorbed  without  stint. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  'good  tackle  is  half  the 
battle.*    It  is  a  common  mistake  to  start  in  with 
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a  very  cheap  and  hence  unresponsive  outfit.  It 
is  unwise  also  to  select  the  most  relined  and 
delicate  tackle  before  appreciative  skill  is  ac- 
quired. In  the  selection  of  tackle  the  personal 
equation  is  a  large  and  weighty  factor.  The 
tackle  which  best  suits  the  angler  is  that  which 
will  eventually  bring  him  the  most  £sb.  But 
fishiDK  tackle  is  a  subject  so  diverse  and  ex- 
tended as  to  demand  a  separate  article,  and  to 
that  the  reader  is  referred  for  detailed  infor- 
mation.   See  Fishing  Tackle. 

Bibliosraphy.— BarrinTton,  'Seventy  Years' 
Fishing'  (London  1906)  :  Bradford  C.  B.,  'The 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN  COMMISSION, 
a  joint  international  commission  appointed  in 
1898  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for 
the  n^otiation  of  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
all  controversial  matters  between  the  United 
State*  and  Canada.  The  snbjects  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  commission  were  offi- 
dall^r  determined  as  follows:  "The  Behring  Sea 
sealing  question,  reciprocal  mining  regulations, 
the  preservation  of  uie  fisheries  of  me  Great 
Lakes,  the  north  Atlantic  fishery  question,  the 
boundary  question,  the  alien  labor  laws,  and  red- 

E>city  of  trade,*  Lord  Herschell,  Sir  Wilfred 
urier.  Sir  Richard  C^rtwright,  Sir  Louis  H. 
Davies  and  Mr.  J.  CIhartton,'a  member  of  the 
Dominion  Congress,  were  appointed  British 
commissioners.  The  American  commissioners 
were  United  States  Senators  Fairbanks  and 
(jTaj^,  Congressman  Dingley,  Reciprocity  Com- 
missioner Kasson  and  ex-Secretary  of  State 
Foster.  The  commission  met  at  Quebec,  23 
August,  Lord  Herschell  being  chosen  chairman: 
W.  C.  Cartwright,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
H.  Bourassa,  member  of  Parliament  for  La- 
belle  County,  Quebec,  were  chosen  British  sec- 
retaries and  C.  P.  Anderson  United  States 
secretary.  Later  in  the  year  an  adjourned  ses- 
sion was  held  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  which  ad- 
journed without  practical  results. 

ANGLO-CATHOLIC,  a  term  applied  to 
those  members  of  the  Anglican  communion 
whose  beliefs  and  religious  forms  most  nearly 
approach  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Ritualists,  as  Anglo-Catholics  arc  frequently 
called,  lay  especial  emphasis  on  the  "Catholic 
principles"  of  apostolic  succession,  regeneration 
in  baptism,  the  Eucharistic  real  presence  and 
the  authority  of  tradition. 

ANGLO-INDIANS,  the  name  officially 
adopted  in  1911  by  the  British  government  in 
India  for  those  born  in  that  country  of  mixed 


descent,  in  other  words,  a  half-brccd  between 
a  European  and  an  Asiatic  parent.  These 
were  formerly  styled  Eunuians. 

ANGLO-ISRAELITE  THEORY,  a  pe- 
culiar belief  as  to  English  origins.  It  asstunes 
that  the  English  are  descended  from  the  lost 
10  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  the  theory  is  untenable 
on  any  scientific  grounds,  for  the  tribes  van- 
ished througli  absorption  in  neighboring  peoples 
and  were  not  lost  in  any  real  sense.  Consult 
Streator,  'The  Anglo- Alliance  in  Prophecy,  or' 
the  Promises  to  the  Fathers'   (1900). 

ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATIES.  The 
first  treaty  between  England  and  Japan  was 
signed  30  Jan.  1902.     The  text  is  as  follows : 

The  (jovemments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  and  general  peace  in  the  extreme 
East,  being  moreover  specially  interested  in 
maintaining  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Empire  of  China  and  the  Em- 
pire of  Korea,  and  in  securing  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  those  countries  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations,  hereby  agree  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  High  Contracting  Parties, 
having  mutually  recognized  the  independence  of 
China  and  Korea,  declare  themselves  to  be  en- 
tirely uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tendencies 
in  either  country.  Having  in  view,  however, 
their  special  interests,  of  which  those  of  Great 
Britain  relate  principally  to  China,  while  Japan, 
in  addition  to  the  interests  which  she  possesses 
in  China,  is  interested  in  a  peculiar  degree 
politically,  as  well  as  commercially  and  indus- 
trially, in  Korea,  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
recognize  that  it  will  be  admissible  for  either 
of  them  to  take  such  measures  as  ma^  be  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  safeguard  those  mterests 
if  threatened  either  by  the  aggressive  actios  of 
any  other  Power,  or  by  disturbances  arising  in 
C3iina  or  Korea,  and  necessitaiine  the  inter- 
vention of  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  for  the  protection  of  the  Uves  and  prop- 
erty of  its  subjects. 

Art.  2.  If  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan. 
in  the  defence  of  their  respective  interests  aa 
above  described,  should  become  involved  in  war 
with  another  Power,  the  other  High  (^intract- 
ing  Party  wilt  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
use  its  efforts  to  prevent  other  Powers  from 
joining  in  hostilities  against  its  ally. 

Art.  3.  If  in  the  above  event  any  other 
Power  or  Powers  should  join  in  hostilities 
against  that  ally,  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  will  come  to  its  assistance,  and  will  con- 
duct the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in 
mutual  agreement  with  it 

Art.  4,  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
that  neither  of  them  will,  without  consulting 
the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrangements 
with  another  Power  to  me  prejudice  of  the 
interests  above  described. 

Art.  5.  Whenever,  in  the  Opinion  of  Great 
Britain  or  Japan,  the  above-mentioned  interests 
are  in  jeopardy,  the  two  Governments  will  com- 
municate with  one  another  fully  and  frankly. 

Art.  6.  The  present  agreement  shall  come 
into  effect  immediately  after  the  date  of  its 
signature,  and  remain  in  force  for  five  years 
from  that  date.  In  case  neither  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  should  have  notified  twelve 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  five 
years  the  intention  of  termiiiHting  it,  it  shall 
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reniBin  biadtng  nntt)  the  ex^ration  of  one  year 
from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  have  denounced  It. 


if,  when  the  date  fixed  for  its  ex^ration  arrives, 
either  ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the  al' 
liance  shall,  ipso  facto,  continue  until  peace  is 
concluded. 


The  second  treaty  was.  si 


ned  al  London  12 


.  siniei 

Aug.  190S.     The  following  letter  exphuns  its 
obiects  and  purposes. 

Despatch  to  his  Uajeity's  Ambassador  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  forwarding  a  copy  of  the 
Agreement  between  .the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Japan,  signed  at  London,  12  Aug.  1905. 
The  Marquis  of  Landsdowne  to  Sir  C 
Hakdinge 

Foreign  Office,  Sept.  6,  1905. 

Sir, —  I  inclose,  for  your  Excellency's  in- 
formalion,  a  copy  of  a  new  Agreement  con- 
cluded between  his  Majesty's  Government  and 
that  of  Japan  in  substitution  for  that  of  Jan. 
30,  1902.  You  will  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  communicating  the  new  Agreement  to  the 
Russian  Government. 

It  was  si^ed  on  Aug.  12,  and  you  will 
explain  that  it  would  have  been  immediately 
made  public  but  for  the  fact  that  negotiatiods  had 
at  that  time  already  commenced  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  and  tlut  the  publication  of  such  a 
document  whilst  those  negotiations  were  still 
in  progress  would  obviously  have  been  improper 
and  inopportune. 

The  Russian  Government  will,  I  trust,  recog- 
nise that  the  new  Agreement  is  an  international 
instrument,  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken 
by  any  of  the  Powers  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Far  East  You  should  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  preamble  as 
those   bj-  which  the   policy  of   the   contracting 

erties  IS  inspired  His  Majesty's  Government 
lieve  that  ibcy  may  count  upOn  the  goodwill 
and  support  of  all  the  Powers  in  endeavoring  to 
maintain  peace  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  in  seeking 
to  uphold  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  op- 
portunities tor  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
all  nations  in  that  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  special  interests  of 
the  contracting  parties  are  of  a  kind  upon  which 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  insist,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  those  interests  must  be  safe- 
guarded is  one  which  can  create  no  surprise  and 
need  give  rise  to  no  misgivings. 

I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  wording 
of  Article  II,  which  lavs  down  distinctly  that 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  an  unprovoked  attadk 
made  on  one  of  the  contracting  parties  by 
another  Power  or  Powers,  and  when  that  parly 
is  defending  its  territorial  rights  and  special 
interests  from  aggressive  action,  that  the  other 
party  is  bound  to  come  to  its  assistance. 

Article  III,  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Korea,  is  deserving  of  especial  attention.  It 
tccD^zes  in  the  clearest  terms  the  paramount 
position  which  Japan  at  this  moment  occupies 
and  must  henceforth  occupy  in  Korea,  and  her 
right  to  take  any  measures  which  she  may  find 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  political, 
militaiy,  and  economic  interests  in  that  coun- 
try. It  is,  however,  expressly  provided  that 
such  measures  must  not  be  contrarv  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  other  nations.    The  new  Treaty 


no  doubt  differs  at  this  punt  conspicuously 
from  that  of  1902.  It  has,  however,  become 
evident  that  Korea,  owing  to  its  close  proximity 
to  the  Japanese  unpire  and  its  inability  to 
stand  alone,  must  fall  under  the  control  and 
tutelage  of'^apan. 

His  Majesty's  Government  observe  with 
Mtiafaction  that  this  point  was  readily  conceded 

Sr  Russia  in  the  Treatv  of  Peace  recently  con- 
uded  with  Japan,  anfl  they  have  every  reason 
to  beUeve  that  similar  views  are  held  by  other 
Powers  with  regard  to  the  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  Japan  and  Korea. 

His  Majesty's  GoTernment  venture  to' antic- 
ipate that  the  alhance  thus  concluded,  designed 
«B  it  is  with  objects  which  are  purely  peaceful 
and  for  the  protection  of  ri^ts  and  interests 
the  validity  of  which  cannot  be  contested,  will 
be  re^rded  with  approval  by  the  Government 
to  which  you  are  accredited.  They  are  justified 
in  believing  that  its  conchisifw  may  not  have 
been  without  effect  in  facilitating  the  S«tle- 
Bient  by  which  the  war  has  been  so  happily 
broi^ht  to  an  end.  and  they  earnestly^  trust 
that  It  may,  for  many  years  to  com^  be  instru- 
mental in  securinfc  uic  peace  of  the  world  in 
iJiose  regions  which  come  within  its  scope. — 
I  am,  &c, 

(Signed)  Landsdowite. 

The  text  is  as  follows: 

Inclosure.  Agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Japan,  signed  at  London,  Aug.  12, 
1905; 

Preamble.  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  being  desirous  of  replacing  the 
Agreement  concluded  between  them  on  Jan.  30, 
1902,  by  fresh  stipulations,  have  agreed  upon 
the    following   articles,    which    have    for   tnrir 

(a>  The  consolidatior 


—    __   —  _..    by  1 

independence    and    integrity    of    the    Chin 
Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 

(c)  The    maintenance    of     the    territorial 
rights  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the 


regions : 

Article  i.  It  is  agreed  that  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Japai^ 
any  of  the  rights  and  interests  referred  to  in 
the  preamble  of  this  Agreement  are  in  jeopardy, 
'''  ~    '         Governments   wilt   communicate  wiu 


taker 


I   safeguard   those   menaced   rights 


Art.  2.  If  by  reason  of  tmprovdred  attack 
or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising,  on  the 
part  of  any  other  Power  or  Powers  either  con- 
tracting party  should  be  involved  in  war  in  de- 
fence of  Its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests 
mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this  Agreement, 
the  other  contracting  party  will  at  once  come  to 
the  assistance  of  its  ally,  and  wilt  conduct  the 
war  in  common^  and  make  peace  in  mutual 
^reement  with  it 
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"Art.  3.  Japan  possessing  paramount  politi- 
cal, militao;  and  economic  interests  in  Korea, 
Great  Britain  recognizes  the  right  of  Japan  to 
take  such  measures  of  guidance,  control  and 
T>rotection  in  Korea  as  she  may  deem  proper 
and  necessary  to  safeguard  and  advance  those 
interests,  provided  always  that  such  measures 
are  not  contrary  to  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all 
nations. 

lirl.  4.  Great  Britain  having  a  special  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerns  the  security  of  the 
Indian  frontier,  Japan  recognizes  her  right  to 
lake  such  measures  in  the  proximity  of  that 
frontier  as  she  may  find  necessary  for  safe- 
guarding her  Indian  possessions. 

Art.  5.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
that  neither  of  them  will,  without  consulting 
the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrangements 
with  another  Power  to  tiie  prejudice  of  die 
objects  described  in  the  preamble  of  this  Agrec- 

Arl.  6.  As  regards  the  present  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  Great  Britain  will  continue 
to  maintain  strict  neutrality  unless  some  other 
Power  or  Powers  should  join  in  hostilitiei 
^tainst  Japan,  in  which  case  Great  Britain  will 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Japan,  and  will  con- 
duct the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in 
mutual  agreement  with  Japan. 

Art.  7.  The  conditions  under  which  armed 
Assistance  shall  be  afforded  by  either  Power 
to  the  other  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  present  Agreement,  and  the  means  by  which 
such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available,  will  be 
arranged  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities 
o£  the  contracting  parties,  who  will  from  time 
to  time  consult  one  another  fully  and  freely 
upon  all  questions  of  mutual  interest. 

Art.  8.  The  present  Agreement  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Article  VI,  come  into 
effect  immediately  after  the  date  of  its  signa- 
ture, and  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from 
that  date. 

In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties should  have  notified  twelve  months  before 
the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years  the  inten- 
tion of  terminating  it,  it  shall  remain  binding 
until  the  expiration  of  one  year  frotn  the  day 
on  which  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  have  denounced  it.  But  if,  when  the  date 
fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives,  either  atlf  is 
actually  en^ged  in  war,  the  alliance  shall,  ipso 
facto,  continue  until  peace  is  concluded. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  this  Agreement,  and  have  affixed 
hereto  their  seats. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  12th  day 
of  August,  1905. 

Landsdowne, 

Hia  Britaniiic  MajoCy'i  Priadpal  Secntary  of  State  for 
Fonign  Aflain. 

Tadasu  Hay  as  hi, 

Savoy  Bitnordiour  and  Mlniitsr  Plmipoti 
Hii  Mtjesty  tlw  Haptror  cf  Japbh  U  tha  Couit  oL ! 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  whereas  the  first 
treaty  referred  to  China  and  Korea  exclusively, 
and  only  became  operative  upon  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third  Power,  the  treaty  which  is 
superseded  applies  also  "to  the  regions  of  east- 
ern Asia  and  of  India."  and  becomes  operative 
when  either  party  to  the  agreement  becomes  the 
object  of   wanton   attack  or  agression  with 


respect  to  the  special  interests  in  the  ref^ons 


for  very  nearly  the  entire  continent  of  Asia,  of 
course  omitting  Turftcy.  England  will  have 
Japan's   support   to   withstand  any   foreign  ag- 

fression  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan  or  against 
ndia,  while  Japan  has  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive backing  of  England  in  the  new  relations 
which  she  occupies  toward  Asiatic  countries. 
The  terms  of  this  treaty  are  eminently  satis- 
factory to  neutral  nations  in  that  they  prac- 
tically give  the  'open-door'  to  all  and  present 
vast  permanent  commercial  opportunities.  Many 
of  the  principles  agreed  upon  and  incorporated 
in  the  agreement  were  known  before  the  Battle 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

ANGLOMANIA,  a  term  denoting  undis- 
criminating  imitation  of  everything  English  on 
the  part  of  persons  of  other  nationalities.  In 
the  United  States  it  was  formerly  applied  to  a 
fad  of  fashionable  society. 

ANGLO-SAXON,  the  name  ^ven  by 
modem  historians  to  the  Angles,  Jutes  and 
Saxons  who  migrated  to  Britain  from  Germany 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  a.d.  They  emi- 
grated from  the  districts  about  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  the  first  body  of  them 
who  gained  a  footing  in  England  are  said  to 
have  landed  in  449,  and  to  have  been  lead  by 
Hengist  and  Horsa.  The  Jutes  settled  chiefly 
in  Kent,  the  Saxons  in  the  southern  and  middle 
country,  and  the  Angles  in  the  northern. 
Among  the  various  Anglo-Saxon  states  that 
afterward  arose  those  founded  by  the  Angles 
first  gained  the  preponderance,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  countnr  the  name  of  EnglU'land,  that  is, 
the  land  of  the  Angles. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  find  the  Eng- 
lish constituliou  already  existing  in  all  its  essen- 
tials, but  its  origin  is  not  to  oe  attributed  to 
Alfred,  though  he  brought  it  to  a  greater  pitch 
o£  completeness.  In  a  rudimentary  form  it  was 
the  common  property  of  the  Germanic  peoples 
before  the  emigration  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles 
from  the  Continent.  It  developed  itself  more 
independently,  however,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  than  among  those  Teutonic  races  who 
came  into  closer  connection  with  the  Romans, 
and  afterward  with  the  Roman  hierarchy.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  community  was  frequently  spoken 
of  as  consisting  of  the  eorh  and  the  ceorls,  or 
the  nobles  and  common  freemen.  The  former 
were  the  men  of  property  and  oosilion,  and 
were  themselves  divided  into  different  ranks; 
the  latter  were  the  small  landholders,  handi- 
craftsmen, etc.,  who  generally  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  some  nobleman, 
who  was  hence  termed  their  hlaford  or  lord. 
Besides  these  there  was  the  class  of  the  serfs 
or  slaves  {tkcou-as),  who  might  be  either  bom 
slaves  or  freemen  who  had  forfeited  their  lib- 
erty by  their  crimes,  or  whom  poverty  or  the 
fortune  of  war  had  brought  into  this  position. 
They  served  as  agricultural  laborers  on  thdr 
masters'  estates,  and  though  mere  chattels,  as 
absolutely  the  properly  of  their  master  as  his 
cattle,  their  lot  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  uncomfortable.  They  were  frequently 
manumitted  by  the  will  of  their  master  at  his 
death,  and  were  also  allowed  to  accumulate  sav- 
ings of  thnr  ovra,  so  as  to  be  able  to  purchase 
fiieir  freedom  or  that  of  their  children. 


AHGU3-SAXON 


One  of  tbe  peculiar  features  of  Anglo-Saxon 
society  was  the  wergyld.  or  life-price,  estab- 
lished for  the  settling  of  feuds.  "A  sum,  paid 
either  in  kind  or  in  money  where  money  existed, 
was  ^placed  u^n  the  life  of  every  freeman  ac- 
cordir«  to  tus  rank  in  the  states  his  birth,  or 
his  office.  A  corresponding  sum  was  settled 
for  every  wound  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
his  person;  for  nearly  every  injury  that  could 
be  done  to  his  civil  rizhts,  his  honor,  or  his 
domestic  peace;  and  further  fines  were  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  peculiar  adventitious 
circumstances  that  might  appear  to  aggravate 
or  extenuate  the  offense.  From  the  operatiou 
of  this  principle  no  one  was  exempt,  and  the 
king  as  well  as  the  peasant  was  protected  by  a 
wergyld,  payable  to  his  Idnsmen  and  his  people* 
(Kcmble,   'Saxons  in  England'). 

The  king  icyning,  cyng)  was  at  the  head  of 
the  state;  lie  was  the  highest  of  the  nobles 
and  the  chief  magistrate.  He  was  not  looked 
u^n  as  ruhng  by  any  divine  right  but  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  represented  by  the  viitan,  or 
Great  Council  of  the  nation.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  new  king  was  not  always  the 
direct  and  nearest  heir  of  the  late  king,  but 
one  of  the  royal  familj^  whose  abilities  and 
character  recommended  him  for  the  office.  The 
idng^  was  invested  with  certain  honors  and 
privileges  in  order  that  he  might  maintain  his 
position  with  becoming  dignity.  Besides  his 
wergyld  as  an  Eetheling  or  person  of  royal  blood, 
his  Ufe  was  further  guarded  by  a  sum  of  equal 
amount,  called  cynebdt,  or  price  of  royalty,  and 
the  former  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  his  relations, 
the  latter  to  the  people.  As  king  he  held  pos- 
session of  the  Crown  lands,  which  were  national 
property,  distinct  from  any  private  estatcshe 
might  himself  purchase.  Among  other  privi- 
leges he  was  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  fines 
and  confiscations  laid  upon  oifenders ;  he  had 
the  right  of  maintaining  a  standing  army  of 
household  troops,  the  duty  of  calling  together 
the  Council  of  die  Witan,  and  of  laying  before 
■  them  measures  which  concerned  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  with  certain  distinctions  of  dress, 
dwelling,  etc.,  all  his  privileges  being  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
viitena-gem6t,  or  Parliament. 

The  queen  also  was  held  in  high  honor. 
She  sat  by  the  king  in  the  assemblies,  and  she 
possessed  a  separate  establishment  from  that  of 
the  king  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Next  in 
rank  and  dignity  to  the  king  were  the  ealdor- 
men.  These  were  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  shires,  possessing  both 
judicial  and  executive  anthori^,  and  bad  as 
their  officers  the  scir-gerifan,  or  sheriffs.  One 
of  their  most  important  functions  was  the  lead- 
ing of  the  armed  force  of  the  county,  a  duty 
wMch  often  fell  to  their  share  dnring  the  per- 
iod of  the  Danish  invasions.  The  ealdorman, 
as  such,  held  possession  of  certain  lands  at- 
tached to  the  office,  and  he  was  also  entitled  to 
a  share  of  tines  and  other  moneys  levied  for 
the  king's  use  and  passing  through  his  hands. 
•Thus  the  position  which  his  nobility,  his  power, 
and  his  wealth  secured  to  the  ealdorman  was  a 
brilliant  one.  In  fact,  the  whole  executive  gov- 
ernment may  be  considered  as  a  great  ansto- 
cratical  association,  of  which  the  eatdormen 
were  the  members,  and  the  king  little  more 
than  the  president.  They  were  in  nearly  every 
respect  his  equals,  and  possessed  the  i^ht-of 


intermarriage  with  him^  it  was  solely  with  thur 
consent  that  he  could  be  elected  or  appointed 
to  the  Crown,  and  by  thdr  support,  co-opera- 
tion, and  alliance  that  he  was  maintained  there. 
Without  their  concurrence  and  assent,  their 
license  and  pernusaion,  he  could  not  make,  abro- 
gate, or  alter  laws;  they  were  the  principal 
witan  or  counsellors,  the  leaders  of  the  great 

Km6t  or  national  inquest,  the  guardians,  up- 
Iders  and  regulators  of  that  aristocratical 
power  of  which  he  was  the  ultimate  representa- 
tive and  head"   (Kemble,  Vol  1!,  p.  142). 

Under  the  Danish  Idnga  the  ealdorman  fell 
into  a  suiwrdinate  position,  the  eorl  or  earl 
taking  his  place  in  tne  county.  The  ealdorman 
and  Uie  king  were  both  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  followers  called  Ihegns  or  thanes,  bound 
by  close  ties  to  their  superior.  The  king's 
thanes  were  the  higher  in  ranl^  and  formed  a 
kind  of  nobility  by  themselves.  They  possessed 
a  certain  quantity  of  land  smaller  in  amount 
than  that  of  an  ealdorman,  and  filled  offices 
connected  with  the  personal  service  of  the  king 
or  with  the  administration  of  justice.  Accord- 
ing to  Leppenberg  thev  were  in  all  respects  the 
predecessors  of  the  bforman  barons.  We  fre- 
quently hear  of  a  class  of  functionaries  called 
gtrifan  or  reeves,  such  as  the  tcir-gerffa 
(shirereeve  or  sheritf),  the  port-gerifa  (^fwrt 
reeve),  the  lun-gerifa  (farm-reeve  or  bailiff; 
Scotch,  grieve).  These,  of  course,  had  different 
duties  to  ^rform,  those  of  the  shire-reeve  beii^ 
the  most  important.  He  presided  at  the  county 
court  along  with  the  ealdorman  and  bishop,  or 
alone  in  their  absence;  and  had  to  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  the  cour^  to  levy  fines,  collect 
taxes,  etc  In  virtue  of  his  office  he  had  a  por- 
tion of  land  allotted  to  him,  hence  called  reeve- 
land.  The  shires  were  divided  into  hundreds 
and  tithings,  the  former  being  equal  to  10  of 
the  latter.  The  tithing  consisted  of  10  heads 
of  families,  jointly  responsible  to  the  state  for 
the  good  conduct  of  any  member  of  their  body. 
For  the  trial  and  settlement  of  minor  causes 
there  was  a  hundred  court  held  once  a  month, 
-llie  place  of  the  modem  Parliament  was  held 
by  the  witeno-gemdt,  the  representative  council 
of  the  nation.  Its  members,  who  were  not  elect- 
ed, comprised  the  xthehngs  or  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  the  bishops  and  abbots,  the  ealdor- 
men,  the  thanes,  the  sheriffs,  etc 

Agriculture,  including  especially  the  raising 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  was  the  chief  Occ» 
pation  of  the  An^lo-Saxons.  Large  tracts  of 
the  marshy  land  w  the  east  of  England  were 
embanked  and  drained  by  them  and  brought 
into  cultivation.  Gardens  and  ordiards  are  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  vineyards  were  common 
in  the  southern  counties,  line  forests  were  ex- 
tensive, and  valuable  both  from  the  mast  they 
produced  for  the  swine  and  from  the  beasts  oE 
the  chase  which  they  harbored.  Hunting  was 
a  favorite  recreation  among  the  higher  ranks, 
both  lay  and  clerical.  Fishing  was  largely  car- 
ried on,  herriiws  and  salmon  being  the  principal 
fish  caught.  The  whale  fishery  was  also  pur^ 
sued,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  vessels  used  to  go 
as  far  as  IcclaniT  The  manufactures  were 
naturally  of  small  moment.  Iron  was  made 
to  some  extent,  and  some  cloth,  and  salt  works 
were  numerous.  In  embroidery  and  working 
in  gold,  however,  the  English  were  famous  over 
the  continent,  and  very  elegant  specimens  of 
gold  work  have  come  down  to  our  times.    Thetc 
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was  already  a  considerable  trade  at  London, 
which  was  frequented  by  Normans,  French, 
Flemings  and  the  merchants  of  die  Hanse 
towns.  The  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  were  no- 
torious for  thdr  excessive  fondness  for  catting 
and  drinking,  and  in  this  respect  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  Normans  who  invaded  the 
country.  Ale,  mead  and  cider  were  the  common 
beverages,  wine  being  limited  to  the  higher 
classes.  Pork  was  a  favorite  article  of  food, 
and  so  were  eels,  which  were  kept  and  fattened 
in  eel  ponds  and  sometimes  paid  as  rent  The 
houses  were  rude,  ill-built  structures,  mostly  of 
wood  and  without  proper  chimneys,  but  were 
often  richly  furnished  and  hung  with  fine  tapes- 
try. The  dress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  loose 
and  flowing,  the  materials  being  linen,  woolen 
and  also  silk;  and  their  garments  were  often 
adorned  with  embroidery.  The  men  looked 
upon  the  hair  as  one  of  their  chief  ornaments, 
and  wore  it  long  and  flowing  over  their  shoul- 
ders, while  they  also  usually  wore  beards. 

Christianity  was  introduced  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  end  of  the  6th  century  by 
Saint  Augustine,  who  was  sent  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great  and  became  the  first  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Kent,  then  under  King  Ethel- 
red,  was  the  first  place  where  it  took  root,  and 
thence  it  soon  spread  over  the  rest  of  die 
country.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered 
that  the  Britons  and  Scots  had  already  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  missionaries  from  these 
labored  in  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Monasteries  were  founded  at  an  early  period 
and  became  numerous.  For  a  time  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  maintained  customs  different  in 
discipline  from  Rome,  but  uniformity  was  es- 
tablished in  670  by  Theodore,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITBRATURS.  (o)  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old 
English  is  the  period  of  the  English  language 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  5th  to  the  end 
of  the  Itth  century,  the  traditional  story  of  the 
coming  of  Hengest  and  Horsa  to  England  in 
449,  and  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066  being 
convenient  hut  arbitrary  limiting  dates.  _  In  its 
origins  it  is  the  language  brought  to  Britain  by 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Roman  and  Celtic 
Britain  in  the  5Ul  and  6th  centuries.  These 
Teutonic  invaders  were  of  three  north  German 
tribes,  the  Jutes,  who  settled  mainly  in  Kent 
and  on  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  Angles,  who 
settled  the  country  north  of  the  Thames ;  and 
the  Saxons,  who  settled  the  regions  south  of 
the  Thames  except  those  occupied  by  the  Jutes. 
The  language  of  these  three  inbes  was  a  branch 
of  the  West  Germanic  group  of  language^  its 
closest  relationships  beii^  to  Frisian  and  Low 
German.     Following  the  Tines  of  the  tribal  : 


(1)  the  Anglian,  which  subdivides  into  the 
Northumbrian,  spoken  north  of  the  Humber, 
and  the  Mercian,  spoken  by  the  Angles  occupy- 
ing the  Midland  counties  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Humber;  (2)  the  West-Saxon,  spoken 
1^  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  the  regions  south 
of  the  Thames;  (3)  the  Kentish,  spoken  by  the 
Jutes  in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  time 
the  Kentish  speech  was  assimilated  by  the  West- 
Saxon.  Kentish  and  West-Saxon  combined, 
tlms  constitudngasouthcm  dialect,  Mercianand 


Northumbrian  a  northern  or  An^ian  dialect 
As  the  dialect  in  which  a  literature  was  first 
produced  and  as  the  speech  of  originally  the 
most  powerful  of  the  various  kingdoms  estab- 
lished by  the  invaders,  the  Allies  gave  the 
name  to  the  speech  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
Englisc  or  Englisc  sprtrc,  and  to  the  country 
itself,  Engla-land,  land  of  the  Aisles.  The 
term  Anglo-Saxon  was  rarely  used  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  and  then  only  as 
the  collective  name  of  the  people,  not  as 
the  name  of  the  language  or  of  the  country. 
At  no  time,  however,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  was  a  single  'standard*  Hterary  or  col- 
loquial speech  established  for  all  sections  of  the 
country,  although  an  appearance  of  consider- 
able uniformity  is  presented  to  us  now  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  exunt  monuments  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  are  preserved  only  in  the 
West-Saxon  dialect.  This  is  due  to  the  im- 
portant unifying  position  which  the  West-Sax- 
on royal  house  took  under  Egbert  (802-39) 
and  his  successors  Alfred  (871-900)  and  Al- 
fred's son  F^dweard  (900-24),  Winchester, 
the  capital  of  Wessex,  thus  becoming  the  lit- 
erary as  well  35  the  political  capital  of  the 
country.  The  literature  of  the  eariier  periods, 
chiefly  poetic  and  written  in  the  Anglian  dia- 
lect, was  at  this  time  translated  into  West- 
Saxon,  the  West-Saxon  versions  replacing  the 
more  original  ones,  which  were  thus  largely 
lost.  Since  the  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
is  preserved  only  m  the  West-Saxon  dialect 
it  is  that  dialect  which  is  commonly  understood 
by  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  and  which  is  usually 
made  the  basis  of  systematic  presentations  of 
the  grammar  of  the  language. 

Besides  the  natural  changes  in  the  vowel 
and  consonant  system  to  which  language  is  al- 
ways subject,  Anglo-Saxon  differs  from  later 
periods  of  English  in  two  main  respects.  First, 
the  inflectional  system  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  rela- 
tively a  full  one.  Nouns  are  inflected  for  four 
cases,  nominative,  genitive,  dative  and  accusa- 
tive, and  for  three  grammatical  genders,  mas- 
culine, femiuiue  and  neuter.  The  definite  arti- 
cle and  the  adjective  are  inflected  in  all  the 
forms  of  the  noun  to  agree  with  it  Adjectives 
are  also  inflected  strong  and  weak,  as  tncy  are 
in  Modern  German,  according  to  their  syntac- 
tical position.  The  verbal  system,  in  its  main 
outlines  the  same  as  that  of  Modern  English, 
differs  from  the  latter  in  the  greater  number 
of  forms  which  it  possesseS(  the  subjunctive 
mood,  for  example,  being  still  clearly  distin- 
guished both  in  form  and  use.  Owin^  to  its 
more  complicated  inflectional  system  in  gen- 
eral, the  rules  of  concord  play  a  much  more 
important  part  in  Anglo-Saxon  than  they  do 
in  Modem  EnglisL 

The  second  main  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  Anglo-Saxon  as  con^ared  with  the 
English  of  the  Middle  and  Modern  English 
periods  relates  to  its  vocabulary.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  vocabulary  is  practically  a  uni-lin^al 
one,  whereas  the  tremendous  transforminR  in- 
ftuence  of  French  in  the  IJth  and  14th  cen- 
turies, and  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  upon  English,  have  changed  the 
language  of  the  later  periods  into  a  bi-liiigual 
tongue.  Aside  from  an  in^nificant  Celtic 
element,  the  greater  but  still  compatatively 
slight  influence  of  Latin  learning  and  Latin 
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Cbristiani^  on  UteniTy  Axwlo-Saxon,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  Aaslo-Saxon  penod,  a 
small  Scandinavian  loan  element,  taken  irom 
the  Danish  and  Norse  conquerors  of  England, 
the  vocabulary  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  an  et^tnolog- 
ically  pure  one.  Hew  ideas  imported  mto  the 
life  of  the  people  were  usually  expressed  by 
means  of  native  words  giving  uie  language,  to 
the  historical  student,  an  appearance  of  homO' 
geneity  and  simplicity  possessed  by  no  later 
period  of  English. 

(6)  Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  rarely  pre- 
served in  contemporary  documents,  the  main 
reason  being  that,  in  a  method  of  manuscript 
transmission,  early  monuments  are  gradually 
altered  to  fit  the  contemporary  conditions  and 
tastes  of  successive  later  generations,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  originals  are  either  lost  or 
destroyed.  Since  most  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture is  also  anonymous,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
determine  its  date  and  authorship,  so  far  as 
this  can  be  done,  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  works  themselves,  aided  by  such  slight  out- 
side beljp  as  may  be  afforded  by  occasional  al- 
lusions in  contemporary  histoncal  documents. 
Chronologically  we  may  divide  the  literature 
of  the  whole  period  into  three  main  groups: 
(1)  the  early  or  Anglian  period^  comprismg 
chiefly  poetical  works  composed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  7th  and  in  the  8th  century;  (2) 
the  Early  West- Saxon  period,  comprising 
chiefly  prose  works  written  in  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great:  (3)  the  Late  West-Saxon 
period,  centring  about  the  name  of  ^Ifric,  in 
the  late  10th  and  the  early  11th  centuries,  com- 
prising mainly  works  in  prose  but  also  a  few 
attempts  at  a  revival  of  the  earlier  poetry.  The 
body  of  this  literature  may  be  most  conven- 
iently reviewed  under  the  two  general  heads  of 
poetry  and  prose. 

AnKlo-Saxon  poetry  has  been  preserved  to 
modem  times  in  several  different  manuscripts 
of  miscellaneous  content,  the  most  important 
being  the  *Vercel]i  Book,'  or  'Codex  Vercelleit- 
sis,'  so  called  because  the  volume  is  now  con- 
tained in  the  cathedral  library  at  Vercelli  in 
northern  Italy;  the  'Exeter  Book,'  or  'Codex 
Exonisfisis,'  still  in  the  possession  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  m  England  to  the  library  of  which 
it  was  pres  nted  about  the  year  1050  by  Bishop 
Leofric;  the  'Junian  manuscript'  (Junius  XI), 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  and  the 
•Cotton  Manuscript'  (Cotton  Vitellius  A  XV), 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  contains  the 
unique  copy  of  the  'Beowulf.'  These  manu- 
scripts were  all  written  in  the  late  10th  and 
early  11th  centuries,  although  the  period  of  the 
original  composition  of  the  works  which  they 
contain  is  of  course  much  earlier.  As  to  met- 
rical form,  however,  the  whole  body  of  this 
poetry  is  remarkably  homogeneous,  and  a 
single  description  will  answer  for  all  of  it  The 
normal  line  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse  consbts  of 
two  halves,  bound  together  by  alliteration, 
alliteration  consisting  in  the  identity  of  initial 
consonants,  or  in  the  case  of  vocalic  allitera- 
tion, the  alliteration  of  any  vowel  with  any 
other  vowel.  Each  half  line  contains  at  least 
one  alliterating  syllable,  although  one  may  con- 
tain two  and  the  other  one,  or  both  may  contain 
two.  Normally  the  number  of  alliterating  syl- 
lables in  a  full  line  cannot  be  more  than  four 
and  is  usually  less.  Each  half  line  contains 
two  feet,  the  principle  of  the  structure  of  the 


foot  being  accentoaL  Each  half  line  contains 
at  least  two  and  no  more  heavil/  stressed  syl- 
lables, the  metrical  stress  coinciding  with  the 
logical  stress  of  the  words,  and  at  least  two 
unstressed  syllableg,  although  the  number  of 
the  unstressed  syllables  may  vary  within  fairly 
wide  limits.  According  to  the  order  of  the 
stressed  and  unstressea  syllables  the  half  lines 
fall  into  a  limited  number  of  types,  consecutive 
passages  bdng  made  up  of  half  Unes  of  the  va- 
rious types  arranged  in  whatever  order  the  poet 
pleases.  Within  the  limits  of  its  own  system 
the  scansion  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  rigid 
and  exact.  The  use  of  stanzaic  forms,  except 
in  one  or  two  sporadic  instances,  was  unknown 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets.  Not  only  in  met- 
rical form,  but  also  in  its  use  of  the  various 
devices  of  poetical  ornament,  the  body  of 
An^lo-Saxoa  verse  is  fairly  constant  for  all 
periods.  The  simile  is  very  rarely  \ise4,  its 
placebeing  taken  by  the  metaphor  of  "kenning.* 
Specially  characteristic  of  Uie  poetic  s^yle  is 
the  device  of  'variation,*  by  which  an  idea 
once  expressed  is  repeated  in  several  different 
forms  t^  ttie  use  of  synonymous  terms.  This 
gives  to  the  poetry  a  retarding  effect  which  is 
often  particularly  noticeable,  and,  to  our  modem 
taste,  particularly  inappropriate,  in  the  narra- 
tive verse.  The  diction  and  tone  of  the  poetry 
is  elevated  and  dignified  throughout,  the  poetic 
convention  apparently  not  tolerating  anything 
that  approached  "doHterel"  in  tone. 

As  to  its  content,  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is 
best  considered  in  two  groups,  according  as  it 
follows  the  heroic  or  native  tradition,  or  the 
Christian  or  literary  tradition.  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  of  the  native  tradition  goes  back  in  its 
origins  to  the  earliest  historical  periods  of  the 
race.  The  most  primitive  pieces  are  such 
poems  as  the  'Widsith,'  'The  Complaint  of 
Deor,'  bits  of  popular  lore  such  as  the 
'Charms'  and  'Riddles^'  and  above  all  the 
'Beowulf.'  Although  given  a  Christian  colorr 
ing  here  and  there  by  the  interpolations  of  later 
transcribers  and  redactors,  this  poetry  is  essen- 
tially heathen,  or,  at  least,  non-Christian,  in 
sfHn t  The  '  Beowul  (, '  the  most  important 
single  monument  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  b 
an  liertHC  or  ejMC  poem  of  3,182  ftill  Unes,  tell- 
ing the  legendary  and  mythical  deeds  of  a  hero, 
Beowulf.  Altbou^  in  its  present  form  the 
poem  was  probably  composed  in  England  in 
'  the  8th  century,  by  an  unknown  author  or  com- 
piler, from  a  group  of  more  or  less  loosely 
connected  lays  which  had  grown  up  in  popular 
oral  tiaditioQ,  its  tone  is  that  of  a  much  earlier 
period-  The  action  of  the  poem,  which  falls 
mto  two  parts,  is  altogether  legendary  and  myth- 
ical. It  takes  place  not  in  England  nor  are 
any  of  the  characters  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the 
first  part,  Beowulf,  a  Geat  from  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  comes  to  the  great  hall 
Heorot,  the  royal  residence  of  the  Danish  King 
Hrothgar,  probably  on  the  island  of  Zealand, 
to  save  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  moor-dwell- 
ing monster  GrendeL  He  destroys  Grendel 
and  also  Grendel's  mother,  both  of  whom  may 
be  interpreted  in  the  terras  of  nature  myth  as 
symboliiing  the  destructive  power  of  nature  in 
certain  phases,  and  then  returns  to  his  own 
country.  In  tue  second  part,  Beowulf  who  is 
now  an  old  man  and  has  for  many  years  been 
King  of  the  (jeats,  fights  with  a  terrible  fire- 
drake  that  has  been  devastating  his  laiul;.  but 
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the  hero  himself  is  mortally  wtmnded  in  the 
combat,  and  ihc  poem  closes  with  the  account 
of  his  death  and  burial.  Beside  the  main  char- 
acter Beowulf,  and  the  mythological  characters 
Grendel.  Grendel's  mother  and  the  fire- drake, 
numerous  minor  characters  arc  introduced  and 
several  longer  episodes  of  great  interest  and 
beauty  are  developed.  Despite  the  mytholop- 
cal  character  of  the  main  action,  the  poem  is 
given  a  strong  human  interest.  The  tone  of 
the  narrative  throughout  is  epic  and  warlike 
and  the  action  is  always  upon  an  extremely 
noble  and  dignified  plane.  The  ideal  of  char- 
acter presented  in  the  hero  Beowulf  is  one  of 
valor  and  power  directed  by  a  self-sacrificing 
real  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Aside  from  the 
'Beowulf,'  native  Anglo-Saxon  epic  poetry  is 
limited  to  a  fragment  (48  lines)  of  what  in  its 
complete  form  was  probably  a  poem  on  the 
same  scale  as  *Beowutf,>  the  fragment  of  the 
•Battle  at  Finnsburh.'  In  the  Late  West- 
Saxon  period  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  earlier 
heroic  poetry  took  place,  the  urincipal  results 
being  the  'Battle  of  Brunanburh,'  descriptive 
of  a  battle  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Danes  in  937,  and  the  spirited  and  technically 
admirable  'Battle  of  Maldon,'  descriptive  of  a 
battle  which  took  place  in  991.  With  these 
poems  expressive  of  the  native  or  heroic  spirit 
should  be  grouped  a  small  number  of  shorter 
lyric  pieces,  also  non-Christian  in  origin  and 
feeling,  'The  Wanderer,'  'The  Husband's  Mes- 
sage,' 'The  Wife's  I,araent,'  'The  Seafarer' 
and  a  group  of  some  90  poetical  riddles.  These 
poems  are  generally  elegiac  in  tone  and  are 
often  characterized  by  great  imaginative  beauty 
and  charm  of  expression. 

Anglo-Saxon  poetry  of  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion consists  chiefly  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Casdmonian  and  the  Cynewulfian  scHools.  It 
is  Christian  in  subject-matter,  but  in  method 
and  style  it  resembles  closely  the  native  heroic 
poctty,  a  resemblance  due  to  the  conscious 
maintenance  of  the  national  and  traditional 
poetic  style.  The  only  early  authority  for  the 
existence  of  a  poet  Cxdmon  is  Bede  ('Historia 
Ecclesiaslica  '  Book  IV,  Chapter  24)  who  tells 
us  that  C  Imon  was  an  illiterate  lay-brother 
of  the  monastery  at  Whitby  (then  known  as 
Streoneshalh) ,  who  received  miraculously  the 
gift  of  song  and  who  versified  certain  stories 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  date, 
at  which  (Zcedmon  lived,  according  to  Bede, 
was  several  generations  before  himself,  that  is 
about  650.  Answering  in  part  to  Bede's  de- 
scription, we  have  still  extant  long  versified 
narratives  based  on  the  story  of  Genesis,  of 
Exodus,  of  Daniel  and  of  Judith.  That  all  of 
these,  however,  are  the  work  of  a  single  poet, 
and  that  poet  the  one  that  Bede  mentions,  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  poems  themselves  for- 
bids us  to  believe.  It  is  probable  that  the  only 
actual  exact  specimen  of  the  work  of  Oedmon 
is  a  short  poem  of  nine  lines  known  as  'Qed- 
mon's  Hymn.'  The  other  Cacdmonic  poems, 
although  they  have  features  in  common,  par- 
ticularly as  to  style  and  subject-matter,  which 
justify  holding  them  together  in  a  group,  are 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  various  authors. 

Our  information  concerning  a  poet  Cynewulf 
is  derived  altogether  from  certain  poems  to 
which  the  author  has  appended  his  signature  in 
runic  letters  woven  into  the  context  of  his 
verse.     These  signed  poems  are  the  'Christ,' 


'Juliana,'  'Elene'  and  the  'Fates  of  the  Apos- 
tles.' The  period  at  which  Cynewulf  lived  and 
wrote  was  probably  the  last  half  of  the  8th 
century,  ancl  the  region  in  which  he  lived  was 
probably  Northumberland.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  the  poet  with  per- 
sons mentioned  in  contemporary  historical  an- 
nals, but  although  the  name  Cynewulf  is  of  not 
infrequent  occurrence,  none  of  these  attempts 
has  so  far  proved  convincing  The  remaining 
important  poems  of  the  Cynewulf  group,  some 
of  which  may  have  been  composed  by  Cynewulf, 
although  in  no  instance  do  the  proofs  permit  a 
positive  assertion,  are  'Andreas,'  based  on  the 
apocryphal  legend  of  Saint  Andrew;  'Guthlac,' 
in  praise  of  the  English  saint  of  Chat  name; 
the  'Dream  of  the  Cross' ;  'Phoenix,'  a  Chris- 
tian allegorical  poem;  'Harrowing  of  Hell'  and 
a  number  of  shorter  h^nic  poems.  The  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  the  Cynewulfian 
from  the  Qedmonic  poems  are  sharply  marked. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  latter  is  chiefly  Old 
Testament  story,  of  the  former,  New  Testa- 
ment story,  as  in  'Christ,'  and  Christian  legend, 
as  in  'Elene,'  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the 
'Cross'  by  Saint  Helena,  the  story  of  Saint 
Juliana,  of  Saint  Andrew  and  of  Saint  Guthlac 
The  C^dmonic  poetry  is  characterized  i 


rowed  from  the  'Beowulf.'  These  differences 
in  style,  however,  are  relativehr  not  great,  and 
in  a  general  review  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  one 
is  struck  by  the  remarkable  similarity  of  treat- 
ment which  characterizes  it  throughout.  There 
is  but  one  metrical  form,  sporadic  instances 
of  attempts  at  stanzaic  structure,  as  in  'Deor,' 
merely  serving  to  emphasize  the  fixed  character 
of  the  metre. 

Aside  also  from  a  few  ineces  written  under 
the  influence  of  the  church  hymns,  the  basis  of 
all  Anglo-Saxon  poetical  composition  is  narra- 
tive. Moreover  the  authority  acquired  by  the 
poetry  of  the  native  heroic  tradition  succeeded 
in  imposing  an  established  and  conventional 
standard  of  style  which  remained  constant 
throughout  the  period.  In  its  respect  for  rule 
and  convention  in  its  uniform  and  "classic* 
quality,  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  paralleled  by 
only  one  other  period  of  English  Literature, 
the  Augustan  age  of  the  18th  century. 

Anglo-Saxon  prose  owes  its  origins  to  two 
impulses,  first,  a  national  or  patriotic,  and 
second,  a  religious,  educational  or  Latin  im- 
pulse. The  eariiest  prose  (consult  Sweet,  'Old- 
est English  Texts,'  'Early  Enghsh  Text  So- 
ciety,' Vol.  83J  dates  from  the  end  of  the  7th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  8th  centuries,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  glosses  on  Latin  texts,  of  wills 
and  similar  legal  documents.  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
were  early  written  in  the  vernacular,  being 
recorded  apparently  in  much  the  same  form 
which  they  had  assumed  in  oral  tradition ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
8th  century  a  custom  of  preserving  records  of 
events  of  national  or  local  interest  in  English 
had  grown  up  at  various  seats  of  learning 
throughout  the  country.  If  so,  however,  these 
records  have  not  been  preserved,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  after  dieir  content  had 
been  incorporated  into  other  and  later  docu- 


mcnts,  the  originals  were  lost  or  destroyed 
The  chief  extant  prose  monuments  of  patriotic 
or  national  interest  are  the  codes  of  laws, 
which  were  got  together  and  revised  at  various 
periods,  and  under  the  direction  of  various 
Idngs,  one  of  the  most  notable  forms  being 
that  known  as  the  Legal  Code  of  Alfred,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  'Chronicle'  (eonsvik  'English 
Chronicles'),  in  its  final  form  written  under 
the  direction  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  perhaps 
in  part  actually  by  him,  but  to  some  decree 
also  based  on  pre-existing  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin  documents.  The  prose  of  educational 
and  religious  interest  may  be  considered  in  two 
groups,  that  centring  about  the  name  of  Alfred 
(849-901)  or  Earty  West- Sajton  prose,  and 
that  centring  about  the  name  of  .mlfric  (9SS- 
1025  ?)  or  Late  West-Saxon  prose.  Early  West- 
Saxon  prose  consists  almost  altogether  of  trans- 
lations of  Latin  works.  Those  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  issued  directly  from  the  pen 
of  Kino;  Alfred  arc  translations  of  Pope 
Gregorys  'Cora  Pastoralis,'  Bede's  'Historia 
Ecclesiastka  Gentis  Anglorum,'  Orosius'  'Com- 
p«ndious  History  of  the  World'  ( '  Pauli 
Orosii  Historiarum  Adversum  Paganos,  liber 
VII'),  Boethius"  <De  Consoladone  Philoso- 
phise' and  a  combination  from  the  writings  of 
Gregory  and  Augustine  known  as  the  'Blooms' 
(i-e^  'Anthology')  of  Alfred.  A  translation 
of  the  'Dialogues'  of  Gregory  was  made,  prob- 
ably by  Bishop  Werferth  of  Worcester,  for 
which  Alfred  wrote  a  preface.  These  works 
differ  in  the  degree  of  fidelity  with  which  they 
follow  their  originals,  some,  as  for  example  the 
'Cura  Pastoralis,'  being  close  but  always  idio- 
matic translations,  whereas  others,  for  example 
the  versions  of  Orosius  and  Boethius,  arc  fairly 
free  and  contain  extensive  original  additions. 
The  style  of  this  prose  of  the  Early  West-Saxon 
period,  of  both  the  religious  ana  the  patriotic 
interest,  is  generally  clear  and  simple,  hut  is 
utterly  without  literary  quality,  its  highest 
attainment  being^  a  certain  naive  directness  and 
vigor  of  expression. 

The  prose  of  the  Late  West-Saxon  period 
consists  in  part  of  translations  of  Latin  theo- 
logical writmgs  and  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  but 
owing  to  the  renewed  interest  in  preaching  ris- 
ing out  of  the  Benedictine  reform  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  10th  centuty,  also  of  a  considerable 
body  of  sermon  literature  reflective  of  contem- 

forary  conditions  in  England.  The  chief  col- 
;ctions  are  the  'Blickling  Homilies,'  so  called 
because  the  manuscript  in  which  they  are 
preserved  is  kept  at  Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk; 
the  sermons  of  Wultsfan;  and  the  'Homila; 
Catholica;'  or  'Catholic  Homilies'  of  ..^Ifric. 
The  'Blickling  Homilies'  and  the  sermons  of 
Wulfstan  are  popular  in  tone,  frequently  rising, 
especially  in  the  sermons  of  Wulfstan.  to 
passages  of  considerable  oratorical  power  and 
eSectiveness.  iSlfric's  homilies  are  more  hter- 
ar^,  both  in  themes  and  in  style.  They  are 
written  easily  and  lightly  and  represoit  the 
highest  development  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
direction  of  a  literary  artistic  prose.  /Elfric's 
taste,  however,  is  not  pure,  and  he  frequently 
falls  into  the  error  of  a  too  elaborate  and 
conscious  use  of  ornament  and  figure.  Very 
characteristic  of  his  method  is  a  half-verse, 
half-prose  style,  which  he  made  use  of  in  his 
'Saints'  Lives.' 


A  fragment  of  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
romance  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyre,  made  from  a 
Latin  version  in  the  Late  West-Saxon  period 
by  an  unknown  translator,  should  be  mentioned 
as  the  sole  example  in  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
literature  of  the  imagination  in  prose. 
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ANGOLA,  Ind.,  city  and  counly-seat  of 
Steuben  County,  40  miles  northeast  of  Fort 
Wayne,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  and  the  Saint  Joseph  Valley  rail- 
roads. Tri-State  College  is  located  here.  An- 
gola was  settled  in  1834,  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1866  and  a  city  in  1906.     Pop.  2,800. 

ANGOLA  (PoKTUGUKSE  West  Africa), 
west' Africa,  a  Portuguese  dependency  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  over  1,000 
miles,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast 
by  the  Bel^an  Kongo,  on  the  east  by  British 
South  Africa  and  on  the  south  by  German 
Southwest  Africa.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
500,000  square  miles  and  has  belonged  to  the 
Portuguese  since  1575,  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  1641-48,  when  it  was  held  by  the 
Dutch.  It  is  watered  by  the  Coasiza  and  other 
rivers  and  its  climate,  though  excessively  hot,  is 
greatly  tempered  by  the  trade-winds.  There  are 
large  tracts  of  amazing  fertility  in  the  interior. 
It  is  under  a  governor-general,  who  resides  at 
Loanda.  It  is  divided  into  six  districts :  Kongo, 
Loanda,    Benguela,    Mossiracdes,    Htiilla    awl 
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Lunda.  The  capital  is  South  Paolo  de  Loanda, 
other  important  towns  being  Cabinda,  Ambriz, 
Novo  Redondo,  Benguela,  Mossamedes  ^tid 
Port  Alexander.  The  estimated  population  is 
about  4,000,000.  There  are  52  government 
schools,  and  seven  municipal  and  two  private 
schools,  with  altogether  about  2,410  pupils. 
Various  missions  are  at  work  in  the  country. 
The  chief  products  are  coffee,  rubber,  wax, 
sugar  for  rum  distilleries,  vegetable  oils,  cocoa- 
nuts,  ivory,  oxen  and  fish.  Rubber  supplies  are 
now  becoming  exhausted;  cotton-growing,  for- 
merly remunerative,  has  been  neglected  but  is 
now  increasing;  tobacco  is  grown  and  manu- 
factured for  local  consumption ;  petroleum  and 
asphalt  are  worked  by  a  British  syndicate.  The 
province  contains  large  quantities  of  malachite 
and  copper,  iron,  petroleum  and  salt.  Gold  has 
also  been  found.  The  imports  in  1914  reached 
an  aggregate  value  of  $4,171,574  and  the  ex- 
ports $3,477,789.  The  chief  imports  are  textiles,, 
chiefly  cotton  prints,  hardware,  machetes,  tools, 
cutlery,  musical  instruments  and  drugs.  The 
chief  exports  are  coffee,  rice  and  tropical  fruits. 
Dried  fish  are  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. The  trade  is  largely  with  Porti^^l,  the 
export  trade  exclusively.  In  1914  there  entered 
the  port  of  Loanda  195  vessels  of  293,531  tons 
and  cleared  187  of  270,917  tons.  The  Portu- 
guese National  Navigation  Company  has  most 
of  the  earning  trade  to  and  from  Europe ;  the 
steamers  of  three  British  lines  and  one  German 
line  touch  at  ports  of  the  colony.  There  are 
818  miles  of  nulway  in  operation  and  2,688  miles 
of  telegraph  line  with  69  telegraph  offices. 
Angola  is  connected  by  cable  with  east,  west 
and  south  African  telegraph  systems. 

ANGORA,  or  ENGOUR,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
(the  ancient  Akcyra),  a  town  215  miles  east  of 
Constantinople,  with  which  there  is  now  rail- 
way communication.  It  is  the  cajiital  of  the 
vilayet  of  the  same  name.  It  has  ruinous  walls, 
and  there  are  some  remains  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture belonging  to  the  ancient  city,  and  a  few 
relics  of  earlier  times,  both  Greek  and  Roman. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  remnants  of  the 
Monumentiun  Ancyranum,  raised  in  honor  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  who  much  embellished 
the  ancient  city.  Ancyra  was  the  centre  of  the 
Tectosages,  a  Gallic  tribe  who  settled  in  Ga- 
latia  in  the  3d  century  b.c,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia  after  25  B.C. 
In  the  Byzantine  period  it  was  a  place  of  great 
importance,  was  captured  by  Persians  and 
Arabs;  next  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Seljuk 
Turks,  was  held  by  the  Crusaders  for  18  years, 
and  passed  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1360.  A 
great  battle  between  the  Turks  and  Tatars 
was  fought  near  Angora  in  1402,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious.  It  was  reconquered  by 
the  Turks  in  1415,  and  has  since  remained  in 
their  possession.  It  was  taken  by  the  Egyptians 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1832.  Angora  is  cele- 
brated for  the  long-haired  goats  bred  in  its 
vicinity  called  by  the  Arabs  the  chamal  goat, 
meaning  'silky  or  soft.'  The  fineness  of  the 
hair  seems  to  depend  on  some  peculiarity  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  it  is  remarked  that  the  cats, 
dogs  and  other  animals  of  the  country  have 
exceedingly  long  and  fine  hair,  and  that  they 
all  lose  much  of  their  distinctive  characteristic 
when  taken  from  their  native  haunts.  Goat's 
hair  forms  an  important  export;  other  exports 


being^  goats'  skins,  mohair,  grain,  dye-stuSs, 
principally  madder,  and  yellow  berries;  mastic 
tragacantn  and  other  gums;   also  honey  ana  i 

wax.     Mohair  cioth  is  manufactured.     British  i 

manufactures  are  imported  to  some  extent 
Estimated    pop.    35,000,    of    whom    18,000   are  ' 

Moslems,  9,400  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  and 
400  Jews.  Consult  Wright,  'aties  of  Paul' 
(Boston  1905).  i 

ANGORA  CAT.    See  Cat. 

ANGORA  GOAT.    See  Goat. 

ANGOSTURA.    See  Ciudad  Bouval 

ANGOSTURA,  or  ANGUSTURA,  an'- 
gis-tur'i,  BARK,  the  bark  of  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  of  ^e  Orinoco  River  Vall^,  Galipea  citt- 
fara,  family  Rulacea.  It  comes  into  the  market 
in  the  form  of  broken  qiiillg,  the  outer  surface 
being  yellowish- gray  and  covered  with  small 
warty,  corky  growths.  The  taste  is  very  bitter 
and  aromatic.  Its  active  constituents  are  vola- 
tile oil,  hence  its  aromatic  nature ;  angustunn,  a 
bitter^rinciple,  and  four  alkaloids;  cusparin,  C* 
HaNC).;  galipein,  C-H«NO,;  cusparedin,  C» 
H„NO.;  and  galipedin.  CiJluNO..  The  action 
of  these  principles  has  not  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigatea.  The  baric  is  used  as  an  antimalarial 
remedy  and  as  an  aromatic  bitter  for  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  intestines.  It  is  also  a  laxative. 
It  is  a  common  ingredient  of  many  potent  med- 
icines and  liqueurs. 

ANOOULfiHB,  in'goo-lam',  France,  dty, 
capital  of  the  depirtment  of  Cbarente,  and  for- 
merly of  the  province  of  An^oumois,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cha rente,  60  miles  north-northeast 
of  Bordeaux.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  an 
isolated  rocky  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
suburban  quarters.  There  is  a  handsome  mod- 
em town-house  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of 
the  ancient  counts  of  Angouleme.  "The  cathe- 
dral is  a  Romanesque  building,  dating  from  the 
12th  century.  Angouleme  possesses  a  lyceum, 
theological  seminary,  normal  school,  two  hospi- 
tals, a  lunatic  asylum,  theatre,  etc. ;  besides  a 
public  library  and  a  museum  of  natural  history. 
The  staple  manufacture  is  paper  made  in 
numerous  mills  in  the  neighboring  valleys. 
There  are  also  manufactures  of  carpets,  linen, 
earthenware,  woolen  stuffs,  fire-arms,  gun- 
powder, wire,  brandy,  distilleries,  etc.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on.  Angouleme  rep- 
resents the  ancient  Iculiftna,  destroyed  by  toe 
Normans  in  the  9th  century.  The  bi^opric  was 
founded  in  379.  Clovis  erected  the  first  cathe- 
dral in  507.  Pop.  (1911)  38,211.  Consuh  Bab- 
inet  de  Rencognc,  'L'Histoire  du  commerce 
et  de  I'industrie  en  Angoumois'  (Angouleme 
1879) ;  Castaigne,  <La  Catb£dra1e  d' Angouleme' 
(ib.  1834);  Nanglard,  'Fouille  historique  du 
diocese  d'Angouleme'   (ib.  1897). 

ANGSTROM,  ing'strem,  Andera  Jons,  a 
Swedish  scientist;  b.  1814;  d.  1874.  From  1867 
to  his  death  the  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sciences  at  Upsala.  He  was  a  recognized 
authority  upon  oplics,  and  among  his  writings 
are  'Optiska  Undersokningar*  (1853)  ;  bis  best 
known  work,  'Recherches  sur  le  Spectre 
Solaire'  (1869);  <Sur  les  Spectres  des  Gu 
Simples'  (1871);  and  <M^oire  snr  la  Tem- 
perature de  la  Terrc>   (1871). 

ANGUIDJG,  a  family  of  vermifonn,  ter- 
restrial   lizards,   including  the  glass-snake  of 
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eastern  Europe,  the  blmdworm,  slowwonn  and 
related  {arms,  one  of  which  (the  Renus  Gtr- 
rkonotus  of  Central  America  and  toe  western 
United    States)    has    short,    weakly    developed 

ANHIDROTICS,  drugs  which  stop  per- 
spiration. The  chief  are  atropine,  agaricin, 
camphoric  acid,  picrotoxin,  sulphuric  aeid,  etc. 
They  are  used  principally  to  check  the  excessive 
nighl-sweats  of  phthisis. 

ANHYDRID,  iin-hi'drid  (from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  *' wit  bout  water"),  an  oxide 
which  produces  an  acid  when  it  combines  with 
water,  or  whicli  is  obtained  by  removing  water 
from  an  acid.  Oxides  which  yield  salts  by  com- 
bining directly  with  other  more  basic  oxides 
may  also  be  classed  as  anhydrids.  The  oxides 
of  most  of  the  non-mctathc  elements  are 
anhydrids. 

ANHYDRITE,  a  mineral  having  the  com- 
position of  calcium  sulphate,  CaSOi  and  differ- 
ing from  gypsum  in  its  lack  of  water.  In  its 
common  wlute,  massive  form  it  much  resembles 
the  snowy'wkitc  gypsum  (q.v.),  but  is  readily 
distinguished  by  its  su{>erior  hardness,  3  to  3.5. 
Anh>;Hrite  also  occurs  in  orthorhombic  crystals 
and  in  cleavable-lamellar  and  fibrous  masses. 
Its  colors  are  very  varied,  white  or  gray  bang 
the  most  common,  but  blue  and  even  brick-red 
not  being  uncommon.  It  13  brittle,  breaking 
with  an  uneven  or  splintery  fracture,  or  when 
crystallised,  cleaving  with  ease  into  rectangular 
chips.  Its  lustre  is  also  very  varied,  the  crys- 
tals appearing  pearly,  greasy  or  vitreous  accord- 
ing to  the  faces  examined. 

ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA.    See  Gases, 

COUPRESSFJ). 

ANI,  a'ne,  a  bird  of  the  subfamily  Croto' 
tkaoina  of  the  cuckoo  family,  characterized  by 
uniformly  greenish- black  or  purplish- black 
plumage,  a  long,  spreading  tail  and  a  high,  keel- 
uke  jjrojection  on  the  top  of  tbe  beak.  Several 
species  of  these  airerrant  cuckoos  inhabit  South 
and  Central  America,  one  (Croiophaga  Am) 
occurring  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  is  known  as  Savanna  blackbird,  black  witch, 
and  rain-bird.  Bold  but  wary,  the  anis  flit 
from  bush  to  bush,  uttering  a  mewing  sound 
or  a  sharper  double  cry.  Flocks  gather  in 
swampy  woods,  especially  anjong  mangrove 
thickets,  and  feed  on  insects,  lizards,  berries, 
etc.,  and  accompany  feeding  cattle^  picking  ticks 
from  their  hides.  These  birds  in  most  cases 
build  huge  community  nests,  many  pairs  nesting 
in  niches  in  a  great  structure  of  sticks,  etc., 
placed  in  some  low  tree;  but  this  subject  is  not 
very  well  understood.  An  exception  exists  in 
one  South.  American  species,  the  'while  ani* 
(_Guira  piririgua),  which  is  brown,  bufi  and 
white  in  color,  and  puts  its  pale  blue  eggs  in 
individual  nests. 

ANILINE  is  an  oily  organic  liquid  classi- 
fied as  a  base.  Its  formula  is  C.H.NH,.  It 
is  commonly  known  as  a  derivative  of  coal-ta^ 
but  that  substance  contains  only  from  'A  to  }4 
of  1  per  cent  of  aniline,  and  the  difKculties  of 
separating  it  are  so  formidable  that  it  is  never 
derived  from  coal  tar  directly. 

When  pure,  aniline  is  colorless,  but  commer- 
cial aniline  turns  gradually  brownish  on  ex- 
posure to  air  and  Itghtj  due  to  a  small  admix- 
ture of  thiophene.    Aniline  solidifies  at  18°  F., 


and  boils  at  330°.  Its  vapor  is  inflammable, 
burning  above  the  liquid  with  a  lai^,  smol? 
flame.  Aniline  is  an  actively  corrosive  poison. 
It  has  a  peculiar  nauseating  odor,  and  its  fumes 
exert  decided,  poisonous  eiiects  upon  workmen 
handling  it. 

Anihne  was  first  discovered  by  Unverdorben 
in  1826.  He  found  it  among  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  indigo.  In  1334  it  was 
identified  by  Runge  in  coal-tar.  With  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  aniline  color,  "mauveine,"  by 
Perkin.  in  1856,  aniline  became  a  valuable  com- 
mercial product.  It  is  now  prepared  from  nitro- 
benzene with  the  aid  of  clean  borings  of  soft 
cast  iron  in  an  acid  solution.  Into  a  still  fitted 
with  an  agitator  are  placed  a  part  of  the  nitro- 
benzene and  a  small  Quantity  of  the  iron  borings 
with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Steam  is 
turned  in  and  the  contents  are  thus  boiled  and 
constantly  stirred.  The  distillate  is  turned  back 
into  the  still  and  the  remainder  of  the  nitroben- 
zene and  iron  borings  are  fed  in  at  intervals. 
When  the  distillate  ceases  to  contain  nitro- 
benzene the  operation  is  at  an  end,  and  the  still 
will  contain  only  aniline  oil,  water  and  iron 
chloride  and  oxide.  A  charge  of  1,000  pounds 
of  nitrobenzene  requires  about  1,000  pounds  of 
iron  borings  and  yields  about  765  pounds  of 
aniline  oil  in  about  10  hours'  operation.  The 
final  purification  of  the  crude  amline  oil  is  con- 
ducted in  a  vacuum  still. 

Commercially,  three  forms  of  aniline  oil  are 
reci^nized:     (1)  Aniiine  oil  for  blue,  which  is 


para-toluene,  and  (3)  aniline  oil  for  safranine, 
which  is  a  mixture  containing  aniline  and  ortho- 
toluidine.    See  Coal-Tar  Couies. 

With  chlorates,  in  the  presence  of  metallic 
salts,  aniline  gives  the  indispensable  dyestuS 
Aniline  Black.  It  is  also  extensively  used  as 
raw  material  for  many  other  colors  used  in 
dyeing.  In  ihe  manufacture  of  drugs  aniline  is 
used  as  the  starling  point  for  the  production  of 
acetanilide,  antipynne,  antifebrin,  etc.  Nitrated 
aniline  has  been  experimented  with  as  an  explo- 
sive. It  is  claimed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for 
use  in  detonators,  primers,  etc.,  and  for  mines 
and  torpedoes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  output 
of  aniline  in  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  1915  was  11,000  tons. 

ANILINE  POISONING.  The  use  of  the 
anilines,  and  particularly  of  the  new  synthetic 
drugs  derived  from  this  product,  has  become  so 
universal  that  many  instances  of  poisoning,  lx>th 
acute  and  chronic,  are  observed.  In  acute  ani- 
Kne  poisoning  the  chief  effects  are  on  the  blood. 

ircvents  the  oxidation  of  htemoglobin  in  the 
blood-cells,  forms  methemoglobin,  causes 
me  destruction  of  red  blood-cells  (hannolysis) 
uid  thus  results  in  death.    The  chief  symptoms 
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(cyanosis),  disturbances  of  respiration,  i 
of  urine,  which  is  frequently  colored  reddish 
to  dark  brown  from  the  broken-down  blood- 
cells,  depression  of  temperature,  chills,  dilated 
pupils  and  death  from  asphyxia.  The  fatal  dose 
IS  about  lYi  drams.  In  non-fatal  cases  recovery 
may  be  much  protracted.  Treatment  consists  in 
wididrawal  of  all  of  the  poison,  washing  the 
stomach,  fresh  air,  artifictal  resjuration  and  in- 
fusion of  normal   salt   solution.     The  aniline 
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derivations  mostly  used  are  acelanilid  (anti- 
Eebrin),  pbenacetin.  exaigen,  liictopbenin,  meilu' 
cetin,  malakin,  pbenocoTl,  citrophen,  apolysin, 
cosaprin,  malarin,  etc.  Several  aniline  dyei  arc 
also  used  in  medicine,  of  which  the  prinapal  are 
methylene  blue  as  a  urinary  antiseptic,  scarlet 
red  as  an  ointment  on  granulating  surfaces, 
fluorscein,  eosin  and  fuchsin.  These  dyes  are 
also  used  to  give  an  agreeable  color  to  medi- 
cines, but  they  always  have  the  same  general 
effect.  Chrome  aniline  poisoning  found  chiefly 
among  workers  in  color  factones,  is  of  much 
the  same  character,  but  the  symptoms  develop 
slowly.  There  are  skin  symptoms,  urinaiy 
changes  and  various  nervous  attacks,  with  head- 
ache, tremors,  changes  in  sensation,  anaesthesia, 
etc.  The  treatment  should  involve  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  factories,  thus  getting  rid  of  the 
color- dust    floating    in    the    moisture    of    the 


ANIMA  HUHDI,  anf-ma  miin'di  («soul 
of  the  world"),  an  cihereal  essence  considered 
by  ancient  philosophers  as  the  informing  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe  of  matter  and  beanng  the 
same  relation  to  it  that  the  human  mind  does  to 
the  body.  The  conception  oripSnated  in  the  East 
and  was  held  by  the  Egyptians.  Anaxagoras 
(q.v.),  one  of  its  earliest  Western  exponents, 
believed  that  it  gave  form  to  the  universe;  Plato 
treats  of  it  at  large  in  his  *Timcus'  ;  Aristotle 
considered  the  world  a  living  entity,  but  in- 
formed by  an  external  spirit.  Nearly  all  philo- 
sophical sects  dallied  with  the  idea.  The  Stoics 
thou^t  it  the  sole  vital  principle  of  the  universe, 
but  not  the  universe  itself  in  a  different  shape, 
as  the  doctrine  of  pantheism  imputed  to  them 
would  imph-.  In  modern  times  it  appears  in  the 
works  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  (who  calls  it  spir- 
itus  mundi),  Paracelsus,  Van  Hclmont,  Giorda- 
no Bruno,  Sebastian  Franek,  Jacob  Boehme, 
etc.,  in  More  and  Cudworth,  in  the  later  Plato- 
nists^  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  who 
has  incorporated  it  into  his  whole  system.  See 
Aniuism  ;  Pantheism. 

ANIMAL.  The  word  'animal*  being  de- 
rived from  atiipta,  breath,  soul,  suf^sts  the  dis- 


fundamentally  and  in  their  simplest  for 
fer  from  the  simplest  plants,  as  both  are  con- 
stituted of  protoplasm,  which  is  equally  contrac- 
tile in  both  kingdoms,  and  we  are  coming  more 
"■  '  >  speak  of  living  beings  as  organ- 


life."  Strictl)^  speaking,  however,  an  animal  is 
a  living  organism,  the  protoplasm  of  which  does 
not  secrete  a  cellulose  cell-wall,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  which  requires  proleid  material  obtained 
from  the  living  or  dead  bodies  of  existing  plants 
or  animals. 

Differences  between  Planti  and  Animals. 
—  It  is  difficult,  when  we  consider  the  simplest 
forms  of  rither  kingdom,  to  define  what  an 
animal  is  as  distinguished  from  a  plant,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  be- 
tween them.  In  defining  the  limits  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  our  ordinary 
conceptions  of  what  a  plant  or  an  animal  is  will 
be  of  little  use  In  dealing  with  the  lowest  forms 
of    eitiier   kingdom.  A    horse,    fish    or    wonn 


differs  from  an  ehn-tree;  a  Uly,  or  a  fern  in  hav- 
ing organs  of  si^t,  of  hearing,  of  smell,  of 
locomotion  and  sjKcial  organs  of  digestion,  cir- 
culation and  respiratioiL  but  these  plants  also 
take  in  and  absorb  food,  have  a  circulation  of 
sap,  respire  through  their  leaves,  and  some 
plants  are  mechanically  sensitive,  while  others 
are  endowed  with  motion, —  certain  low  plants, 
such  as  diatoms,  etc,  having  this  power.  In 
plants  the  assimilation  of  food  goes  on  all 
over  the  oiyanism,  the  transfer  of  the  sap  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  portion  or  set  of  or- 
gans as  such.  It  is  always  easy  to  distin^^ 
one  of  the  hi^er  plants  from  one  of  the  higher 
animals.  But  when  we  descend  to  animals  like 
the  sea- an  em  ones  and  coral-polyps,  formerly 
called  'zoophytes,*  so  striking  is  the  external 
simiiaritv  between  the  two  kinds  of  organisms 
that  early  observers  regarded  them  as  'animal 
flowers.*  Sponges  until  a  very  late  day  were 
regarded  as  plants.  So-called  plants,  as  Bac- 
lerium  or  Bacillus  and  their  allies,  and  so-called 
animals,  as  Protamaba,  or  certain  monads, 
which  are  simple  specks  of  protoplasm  without 
genuine  organs,  may  be  referred  to  either  kiog- 
dom.  Indeed,  a  number  of  naturalists,  notably 
Haeckel,  relegate  to  a  neutral  kingdom  (the 
ProtistOi^  q.v.),  certain  lowest  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Even  the  germs  (zoospores)  of  monads 
like  Uvella  and  those  of  other  flagellate  in- 
fusoria may  be  mistaken  for  the  spores  of 
plants ;  and  there  are  certain  flagellate  infusoria 
so  much  like  low  plants  (such  as  the  red-snow 
or  Protococtut) ,  and  the  slime  molds  (Myx- 
omyctlet)  in  the  form,  deportment,  mode  of 
reproduction  and  appearance  of  the  spores,  that 
even  now  it  is  possible  that  certain  organisms 
placed  among  them  are  plants.  It  is  only  l^  a 
study  of  the  connecting  links  between  these 
lowest  organisms,  leading  up  to  what  are  un- 
doubted animals  or  plants,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  refer  these  beings  to  tneir  proper  kingdom. 
As  a  rule,  plants  have  no  special  organs  of 
digestion  or  circulation  and  nothing  approach- 
ing to  a  nervous  system.  They  differ  from  ani- 
mals in  their  metabolic  processes.  Most  plants 
absorb  inorganic  food,  such  as  carbonic  acid 
gas,  water,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  some  phos- 
phates, silica,  etc.,  all  of  these  substances  bring 
taken  up  in  minute  quantities.  Low  fungi  live 
on  dead  animal  matter  and  promote  the  process 
of  putrefaction  and  decay,  but  the  food  of  these 
organisms  is  inorganic  particles.  The  slime 
molds,  however,  envelop  the  plant  or  low  ani- 
mals much  as  an  amceba  throws  itself  around 
some  of  the  living  plant  and  absorbs  its  proto- 
plasm ;  but  Myxomycetei,  in  their  manner  of 
taking  food,  are  an  exception  to  other  molds 
and  are  now  regarded  as  animals.  The  lowest 
animals  swallow  other  living  animals  whole  or 
in  pieces;  certain  forms,  like  Amceba  (q.v.), 
bore  into  minute  algse  and  absorb  their  proto- 
plasm; others  en^lf  silicio us- shelled  plants 
(diatoms),  absorbing  their  protoplasm.  No 
animal  swallows  silica,  lime,  ammonia 
or  any  of  the  phosphates  as  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  plants  manufacture  or 
produce  from  inorganic  matter  starch,  sugar 
and  nitrogenous  substances  which  constitute  the 
food  of  animals.  During  asumilation  plants 
absorb  carbonic  acid  and  in  sunlight  exhale 
oxygen ;  during  growth  and  work  they,  like 
animals,  consume  oxygen  and  exhale  cai^ 
bonic  acid. 
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AnimaU  tnave  and  have  special  organs  of  lo- 
comotion 1  few  plants  move,  though  some  clirob, 
and  minute  forms  have  thread-like  processes  or 
vibralile  la^es  (cilia)  resonbhng  the  fiaKella 
of  monads,  and  flowers  open  and  diut;  but  these 
ms  of  the  higher  plants  are  purely  me- 
cal  and  arc  not  performed  by  special  or- 
gans controlled  by  nerves.  The  mode  of  repro- 
duction of  plants  and  animals,  however,  is  tun- 
damentalty  identical,  and  in  this  respect  the  two 
UnKdoms  unite  more  closely  than  in  any. other. 
Plants  alsoj  like  animals,  are  formed  of  cells ; 
the   latter   in   the   hi^er   forms   combine   into 

Physiological  Diatinctions  and  Resem- 
bUnccB, —  As  has  been  said,  the  bodies  of  the 
lowest  plants  and  animals  are  plainly  enough 
made  up  of  protoplasm.  The  irritability,  con- 
tractibibty,  and  metabolism  ot  a  plant-eel)  or  a 
living,  free  unicellular  ^lant  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  a  unicellular  animal  (Proloxoon)  of  the 
same  morphological  grade.  The  movements  of 
the  lowest  algK,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  leaves 
of  the  mimosa-tree,  of  the  sun-dew  and  other 
insectivorous  plants,  are  due  to  the  same  pri- 
mary cause  as  the  movements  of  animals  of  all 
grades,  as  the  power  of  lifting  one's  arm  is 
fundamentally  due  to  the  contractibility  of  the 
protoplasm  forming  the  celts  of  the  muscles. 

Also  the  differences  in  metabolism  are  not 
fundamental,  those  molds  which  do  not  contain 
chlorophyll  and  bacteria  performing  the  same 
'metabolic  functions  as  regards  carbon  dioxide 
as  animals.  Animals  are  also  subject  to  the 
same  general  tropisms  as  plants;  they  are  geo- 
tropic,  heliotropic,  therm  otropic,  hydrotropic, 
chemotropic,  etc.  (See  Tropisms).  To  a  much 
greater  extent  than  formerly  supposed  even  in- 
sects so  highly  developed  as  ants  are  subject  to 
the  influences  of  the  primary  factors  of  ^rowlk 
morpho^nesis,  and  of  the  conduct  of  hfe,  and 
the  instincts  of  animals  in  general  are  more 
dependent  on  these  agents,  on  external  stimuli, 
than  was  previously  thougnt  to  be  the  case. 

PluitB  Fixed  Orsatusms;  Aaimahi  as  a 
Role  Pree-moving. —  While  iJie  lowest  plants 
(Prolaphytts)  are,  as  entire  organisms,  often 
motile,  free-swimming,  closely  resembling  mo- 
nads, Uie  Ugher  or  more  specialized  forms,  com- 
prising the  great  majority  of  the  vegetable 
world,  are  fixed  and  have  always  remained  so. 
It  is  this  fixed  condition  of  lite  which,  so  to 
speak,  has  held  the  plant  world  in  an  iron  grasp 
and  kept  it  within  its  natural  limits.  On  the 
odier  hand,  animals  as  a  rule  are  active,  free  to 
move,  restless.  Whenever  animals,  though 
bom  as  free-swimming  germs  or  larvK,  are  con- 
strained by  change  of  circumstances  to  become 
attached  or  fixed  to  the  sea-bottom  or  solid 
objects,  they  degenerate  and  become  more  and 
more  subject  to  the  influence  during  growth  of 
those  cosmic  and  physical  forces,  such  as  grav- 
ity, light,  air,  currents  ot  water,  etc.,  which 
determine  the  shapes  and  morphology  of  plants. 
Fixed  animals,  like  the  polyps,  sea- anemones, 
sponges,  Polysoa,  etc,  which  lead  a  purely  vege- 
table life,  tend  to  assume  plant-like  shapes. 
Even  the  echinoderms,  as  the  fixed  crinoids,  are 

flant-like,  hence  their  name.  sea-Ulies.  It  is 
reedom  of  motion,  greater  activity,  which  have 
led  to  the  vastly  more  complex  and  higher  types 
of  life  in  animals,  to  the  development  of  a  nerv- 
ous system,  and  to  the  ori^n  of  mind  and 
■ntelligeitce. 


Plants  Not  the  Prin 


:  Basia  of  i 


tnal  Life. —  As  the  lowest  plants  and  animals 
are  scarcely  distinguishable,  it  is  probable  that 
plants  and  animals  first  appeared  contempo- 
raneously; and  while  plants  are  generally  said  to 
form  the  basis  of  animal  life,  this  is  only  par- 
tially true;  a  large  number  of  fungi  are  de- 
pendent on  decaying  animal  matter ;  and  most 
of  the  Protozoa  (q.v.)  live  on  animal  food, 
as  do  a  lar^  proportion  of  the  higher  animals. 
The  two  kingdom;  supplement  each  other,  are 
mutually  dependent  and  probably  appeared  si- 
multaneously in  the  beginning  of  uiings.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  animal 
kingdom  greatly  overtops  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, culminating  in  man.  (See  Zoology).  Con- 
sult 'Cambridge  Natural  History'  (London 
1911) ;  Bergson,  'Creative  Evolution'  (New 
York  1911);  Morgan,  'Evolution  and  Adapta- 
tion'   (New  York  1903). 

ANIMAL  ALKALOIDS.  Ftomains  (q.v.) 
was  the  name  originally  given  to  a  large 
class  of  products  resulting  from  the  putre- 
factive process  occurring  in  animal  substances. 
These  possessed  many  of  the  chemical  re- 
actions ot  the  vcgclable  alkaloids  and  have 
been  termed  animal  alkaloids.  Similar  prod- 
ucts formed  in  the  human  body,  as  the  result 
of  normal  metabolism  chiefly  ot  lecithin,  or 
proteids,  are  termed  leiicomains.  Many  of  these 
ptomains  and  leucomatns  are  highly  poisonous 
toxins.  See  Alkaloids  ;  Metabousu  ;  Pto- 
maines; Toxicology. 

ANIMAL  CHARCOAL.  See  Chabcoau 
ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  the  department 
of  organic  chemistry  which  investigates  the 
composition  of  the  fluids  and  the  solids  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  chemical  action  that  takes  place 
in  animal  bodies.  ,  The  re  are  four  elements, 
sometimes  distinctively  named  organic  elements, 
which  are  invariably  found  in  living  bodies, 
namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  frequent  constituents 
of  the  human  body,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  lime, 
sodium,  potassium,  chlorine,  iron  and  iodine. 
The  four  organic  elements  are  found  in  alt  the 
fluids  and  solids  of  the  body.  Sulphur  occurs 
in  blood  and  in  many  of  the  secretions.  Phos- 
phorus is  also  common,  being  found  in  nerves, 
in  the  teeth  and  in  fluids.  Chlorine  occurs  al- 
most universally  throughout  the  body;  lime  is 
found  in  bone,  in  the  teeth  and  in  the  secre- 
tions; iron  occurs  in  the  blood,  in  urine,  and 
in  tnle;  and  sodium,  like  chlorine,  is  of  almost 
tmiversal  occurrence.  Potassium  occurs  in 
muscles,  in  nerves,  and  in  the  btood  corpuscles. 
Minute  quantities  of  copper,  silicon,  manganese^ 
lead  and  lithium  are  also  found  in  the  human 
body.  The  compounds  formed  in  the  human 
organisms  are  cfivisible  into  the  organic  and 
inorganic.  The  most  frequent  of  the  latter  is 
water,  of  which  two-thirds  (by  weight)  of  the 
body  are  composed.  The  organic  compounds 
may,  like  the  foods  from  which  they  arc 
formed,  be  divided  into  the  nitrogenous  and 
non-nitrt^jenous.  Of  the  former  the  chief  are 
albumen  (found  in  blood,  lymph  and  chyle), 
casein  (found  in  milk),  myosin  (in  muscle), 
gelatin  (obtained  from  bone),  and  others.  The 
non-nitrogenous  compounds  are  represented 
by  organic  acids,  such  as  formic,  acetic,  buty- 
ric, stearic,  etc.;  by  animal  starches,  sugars; 
by  fats  and  oils,  as  stearin  and  olein,  and.br  ■ 
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alcohols  (two  compounds,  choleslerin  and  glyc- 

Bibliograpbjr.^  Aberiialden,  'Lehrbuch  der 
pbysiolt^schcn  Chemie'  (1906)  ;  Bunge,  'Texl- 
Booh:  of  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chem- 
istry'   (Leipzig  1894)  ;  Chittenden,   'Physiolog- 


ical Economy  of  Nulrition'  (New  York  1909)  ; 
Cohnhdm,  "Chemie  der  Eiweisskorper'  (Leip- 
zig 1904)  ;  Hammarsten,  <Text-Book  of  Physi- 


ological Chemistry'  {New  York_1904);  Hoppe- 
Leyler,  'Handbuch  der  physiotogisch-  und 
pathologisch-chemischen  Analyse  fur  Aerzte 
und  Studirende'  (Berlin  1893)  ;  Lea,  'The 
Chemical  Basis  of  the  Animal  Body'  (in  ap- 
pendix to  Foster's  'Physiology,'  New  York 
1896) ;    Mann,    ^Chemistry    of    the    Proleids' 


'Chemistry  of  the  Albumens'  (1906);  Waller 
and  Lynes,  'Elcmentan  Phystologicai  Chemis- 
try* (1897);  Wurtz,  •Trait*  dc  chimie  Wolog- 
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ANIMAL  COLORS.  See  Cochineal; 
Keriies;  Pubple  Shell. 

ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY,  electricity 
which  certain  species  of  animals,  particularly 
those  inhabiting  the  water,  have  the  power  of 
producing.  The  amount  which  they  can  pro- 
duce varies  with  different  animals.  The  electric 
eet  or  torpedo  can  give  a  severe  shock.  Con- 
tact between  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  a  frog 
will  produce  a  feeble  current  of  electricity. 

ANIMAL  EXPERIMENTATION.  A 
method  of  studying  disease  by  the  use  of  lower 
animals  in  order  to  alleviate  human  suffering. 
The  ancient  Greeks  practised  it,  even  primitive 
tribes  learned  somewhat  about  human  disease 
by  observing  lower  animals  and  many  human 
superstitions  had  their  ori^n  from  such  obser- 
vations. Harvey's  celebrated  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  circulation  of  the  blood  rested  upon 
animal  experimentation,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  large  increase  in  knowledge  made  possible 
by  its  methods,  much  of  our  modern  civilization 
would  have  been  impossible.  Animal  experi- 
mentation moreover  has  benefited  all  those  ani- 
mals which  are  useful  to  man,  and  most  of  the 
opposition  to  the  application  of  its  methods  is 
founded    upon    very    superficial    and    illogical 


The  chief  impetus  to  modern  methods  came 
after  the  introduction  of  general  and  local 
anaesthetics,  such  as  ether,  chloroform  and 
cocaine.  These  substances  banished  all  pain  to 
the  animal  and  permitted  the  delicate  manipula- 
tions which  were  so  essential  to  the  develoi>- 
ments  of  correct  methods  of  technique. 

Animal  experimentation  has  supplanted  a 
great  deal  of  guessing  about  disease  by  direct 
methods  of  proving  cause  and  effect.  To  ftive 
up  the  knowledge  acquired  would  be  to  slip 
back  into  an  era  of  Irarbarism,  so  far  as  medi* 
cine  is  concerned.  No  essay  could  be  written 
which  could  possibly  exhaust  the  innumerable 
benefits  which  every  member  of  an  enlightened 
community  enjoys.  The  chief  advances  have 
been  made  along  so  many  different  lines  that 
it  becomes  difficult  to  single  out  those  of  most 
importance.  Although  djsease  itself  in  the 
human  being  is  nature  s  great  vivisector,  nature's 
methods  arc  so  ruthless  and  widespread  that 
without  animal  experimentation  the  processes 
which  we  call  disease  could  not  be  minutely 


analyzed.    The  insight  obtain  .,  ._  _ 

physiological  processes  of  every  kind  of  human 
activity  would  be  impossible  without  animal 
experimentation.  Harvey's  monumental  study 
and  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  but  one  of  a  million  discoveries  which 
have  established  a  true  physiology.  Without  a 
sound  physiology  there  can  be  no  rational  med- 
icine. The  knowledge  of  the  circulation,  of  the 
digestive  system,  of  the  formation  of  the  blood, 
of  the  ductless  glands,  of  the  kidneys,  die 
movements  of  the  intestines,  and  above  all  the 
vast  and  intricate  workings  of  the  nervous 
system  —  all  of  these  have  been  made  possible 
l:^  animal  experimentation. 

The  successful  attack  upon  disease  is  no 
less  a  result  of  the  studies  on  animals.  Pas- 
teur's early  studies  in  infectious  diseases  were 
made  upon  lower  animals.  Our  knowledge  of 
eveiy  disease  of  infectious  origin  has  been 
vastly  advanced.  Tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever, 
syphilis,  gonorrhcea,  diphtheria,  all  pus  infec- 
tions, meningitis,  poliomyelitis,  and  one  migbt 
go  OR  indefinitely,  have  all  been  better  under- 
stood and  hence  nearer  cure  through  animal 
experimentation.  It  is  less  than  a  score  of 
years  since  the  secret  of  syphilis  was  unraveled 
by     its     methods  —  and     syphilis     kills     more 

Eeople  every  year  than  10  world  wars  will  ever 
ill.  The  excessive  prudery  of  the  human  being 
who  would  rather  indulge  his  infandle  sexual- 
ity than  understand  it  keeps  this  disease  alive 
as  a  sort  of  policeman  to  aid  in  the  attack  upon 
man's  essentia!  sexual  immorality,  (jonorrhtea 
is  the  most  widespread  of  all  diseases,  scatter- 
ing the  sufferings  of  disease  wherever  man 
goes.  It  is  still  permitted  to  undermine  the 
health  of  a  nadon,  because  of  this  same  prudery 
which  calls  itself  morality  but  is  a  hideous  mask 
which    conceals    man's    immorality    and    lust 

Whenever  large  bodies  of  men  are  assem- 
bled, as  in  large  contract  enterprises,  in  the 
manceuvres  of  war  or  similar  mass  actions, 
typhoid  fever  has  often  been  a  veritable 
scourge.  Animal  experimentation  laid  the  solid 
foundations  of  anti-typhoid  inoculadons  which 
have  been  eminently  successful.  The  conquest 
of  the  scourge  of  smallpox  which  entered  die 
palace  as  wdl  as  the  hovel  in  Shakespeare's 
time  has  been  pracdcally  eradicated  through 
Jenner's  original  animal  experimentations.  'To 
treat  of  all  of  the  vast  benefits  to  the  farmer  in 
the  treatment  of  bog  cholera,  chicken  cholera 
and  the  innumerable  diseases  of  farm  animals, 
which  have  come  through  animal  experimenta- 
tion, would  alone  fill  a  volume.  Consult  Can- 
non, 'Reference  Handbook  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences' (1913). 

Smith  Ely  Jeluffe, 

ANIMAL  FLOWER,  a  term  applied  to 
sea-anemones  or  similar  polsrps  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  which  their  expanded  tentacles 
bear  to  flower  petals. 

ANIMAL  HEAT,  nearly  all  animals  pos- 
sess a  heat-regulating  mechanism  by  which  they 
maintain  a  temperature  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  hfe  processes.  In  many  cold- 
blooded'animals  this  sustains  a  temperature  only 
slightly  above  that  of  the  surrounding  media, 
ana  thus  in  winter  they  relapse  into  a  torpid 
state.  Some  few,  however  —  Dees  bdng  an  ex- 
ample —  have  a  hi^er  temperature  and  arc  not 
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torpid  In  warm-blooded  animals,  espedalhr 
those  h^h  in  the  evolutionary  scale,  a  ia^ 
constant  temperature  is  usually  sustaiaed.  Some 
warm-blooded  animals  occupy  an  intermediary 
position.  In  summer  the  temperature  is  hish 
and  constant,  in  winter  they  hibernate  and  ue 
temperature  is  low  and  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium.  Some  cold-blooded 
animals  living  in  the  tropics  may  really  show 
very  high  degrees  of  temperature,  thus  the 
terms  warm-blooded  and  cold-^blooded  are  rela- 
tive only.  The  mean  average  temperature  in 
man  is  36.97°  C.  (98.4°  F.)  in  the  mouth, 
36.98°  C  (98.5°  F.)  m  the  axilla,  and  37.2°  C 
(99°  F.)  in  the  rectum.  There  are  slight  daily 
variations,  the  lowest  temperature  usualty  being 
between  midnight  and  early  morning  during' 
sleep.  Certain  warm-blooded  animals  show  in- 
teresting average  temperatures.  Thus,  the 
horse  is  99-100'*^  F.,  ox  100^101°  F.,  cow  101- 
102°  F..  sheep  104-105°  F,,  dog  100-101°  F.,  cat 
lOr  F.,  pig  101-103°  F.,  rabbit  101-107°  F„ 
rhesus  monkey  101°  F.,  duckbill  platypus  76°  F., 
hen  106-109°  F.,  duck  107-110*  F.,  sparrow 
110°  F.  The  higher  the  standard  of  heat,  the 
less  able  is  the  animal  to  bear  a  reduced  tem- 
perature. A  30°  F.  drop  causes  vital  changes 
in  a  bird  or  animal,  and  death  finally  ensues. 
Fish  and  frogs,  however,  have  been  found  to 
e  after  having  been  enclosed  in  ice.     In 


temperature  of  bees  is  of  much  ii 
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Several  conditions  modify  the  regulation  of 
the  animal  heat;  day  and  mght,  age,  muscular 
work,  sleep,  sex,  race,  pregnancy,  idtosyncracies, 
surrounding  temperature,  season  of  the  year, 
baths  and  certam  drugs,  alt  have  a  distinct 
influence  on  the  heat  regulatory  apparatus.  The 
variations  in  temperature  in  man  compatible 
with  life  are  wide :  a  range  of  less  than  2°  F. 
is  normal,  but  variations  from  7S°  to  112°  F. 
have  been  recorded  and  the  patients  recovered. 
Temperatures  below  80°  F.  and  above  106°  F. 
are  dangerous. 

The  chief  sources  of  animal  heat  are  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  body  and  they  are 
dependent  on  the  food  supply.  Every  kind  of 
food  has  its  definite  percentage  of  heal-pro- 
ducing  elements  measured  in  units  or  calories. 
Thus  1  gm.  (15  grains)  of  the  white  of  egg  has 
4,896  calories;  the  same  amount  of  cow's  milk 
5,733  calories,  ot  fat  9.600  caU>ries,  etc  These 
are  purely  physical  values,  but  they  have  their 

Ehysiological  equivalents.  The  chief  sources  of 
eat  production  in  the  human  body  are  the 
muscles,  the  heart  contraction  being  a  veiy 
important  one,  and  the  glands  (intestines,  liver, 
etc.).  Loss  of  heat  takes  place  through  the 
skin  by  radiation  and  conduction,  by  evapora- 
tion,  from  the  respiration,  and  from  the  dejecta. 
Regulation  of  these  many  factors  is  in  the 
province  of  the  nervous  system.  The  vaso- 
motor system  controls  the  neat  loss  t^  regu- 
lating the  amount  of  blood  in  the  deep  and 
superficial  portions  of  the  body,  the  respiratory 
centre  regulates  the  amount  of  respiration  and 
the  cerebral  cortex  regulates  the  amount  of 
muscular  activity  that  is  the  main  source  of  the 
beat  production  (see  Fever),  Consult  Kirkes, 
^Textbook  of  Physiology'  (Philadelphia  1907). 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  Bnrean  of.  See 
AcxtcvLTvtM,  Depaktheht  of. 


ANIMAL   MAGNETISM.      See    Hvpno- 

TISH. 

ANIBAAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Definition. 
—  That  portion  of  the  general  science  of  psy- 
chology which  concerns  itself  especially  with 
a  study  of  mind  in  animals  other  than  man  is 
generally  designated  either  as  animal  psychol- 
ogy or  as  comparative  psychology.  Obviously, 
it  would  be  more  logical  as  well  as  scientifically 
more  profitable  to  designate  as  animal  psychot- 
of^  the  study  of  mind  in  animals  as  contrasted 
with  the  study  of  mind  in  plants.  In  this  defi- 
nition animals  should  be  used  as  inclusive  of 
man.  In  this  article  the  popular  usage  has  been 
accepted,  and  the  discussion  will  treat  of  the 
psychology  of  infrahuman  animals. 

History. —  For  many  centuries,  the  human 
race  has  exhibited  keen  interest  in  the  instincts, 
habits  experiences,  and  life-history  of  animals, 
as  well  as  in  their  structures,  bodily  functions, 
and  development.  Animal  psychology  existed 
for  Aristotle,  who,  at  considerable  pains  and 
great  expense,  accumulated  a  vast  and  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  facts  concerning  animal 
behavior.  Modem  science  finds  little  of  value 
in  this  ancient  record,  for  the  observations 
were  uncritically  made  and  carelessly  recorded. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  and  later  the  animal  soul 
became  a  bone  of  contention,  and  men  sought 
heatedly  to  prove  or  to  disprove  its  existence. 
One  camo  ^thered  facts  to  prove  that  animals 
are  purely  instinctive  mechanisms,  endowed  by 
the  Creator  with  the  necessary  powers  to  meet 
life's  demands,  and  lacking  will,  purpose,  in- 
sif^ht  and  reasoning  ability.  The  other  camp 
qmte  assiduously,  albeit  not  so  religiously,  mar- 
shalled evidences  that  intelligence^  even  to 
thought  and  reasoning  as  well  as  instinct,  is 
common  to  brute  and  man. 

Not  until  the  last  century  did  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  animal  mind  become  fruitful 
of  relatively  disinterested  and  reliable  results. 
The  work  of  Darwin,  Wallace,  and  their  con- 
temporaries stirred  an  interest  in  the  origin, 
development  or  natural  historjr  of  things  biolog- 
ical, which  shortly  came  to  include  mind.  In 
fact,  Darwin  himself  clearly  indicated  the  pos- 
sibility of  learning  much  concerning  the  evolu- 
tion of  mind  in  animals  and  its  growth  in 
individuals. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century, 
especially  from  1860  on,  the  science  of  animal 
psychology  was  born  and  vigorously  advanced. 
England  and  the  continent  shared  in  this  scien- 
tific achievement;  but  to  the  former  behmga 
the  credit  of  having  produced  a  small  group  of 
gifted  and  devoted  students  of  animal  behavior. 
Romanes,  Lubbock,  and  Morgan  did  more  to 
create  a  valuable  body  of  knowledge  than  had 
all  their  precursors  from  Aristotle  onward. 
Their  methods,  like  those  of  earlier  observers, 
were  crude,  but  in  a  measure  the^  abandoned 
the  use  of  anecdotal  materials  in  favor  of 
direct  experimental  observation  and  systematic 
inquiiy. 

With  the  present  century  came  another 
notable  diange.    The  experimental  method  be- 

En  to  be  applied  systematically  to  specific  prob- 
ns  of  animal  psychology.  Early  observers 
experimented  more  or  less  profitably,  but 
usually  with  scant  control  of  their  materials 
and  for  ill-defined  purposes.  It  remained  for 
an  American  psychologist,  Thomdike,  to  dem- 
onstrate   the    significant    vpUcability    of    the        I 
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method  of  experimentarion  to  the  study  of 
various  important  problems  of  animal  behavior. 
His  discussion,  in  'Animal  Intell^ence,'  of 
the  associative  processes  of  chicks,  cats  and 
dogs,  at  once  brought  ihe  new  science  to  the 
attention  of  biologists. 

PrcBUPpositioiis  and  Tendencies.—  The 
old  problem  of  instinct  versus  intelligence  in 
anlinals  has  nearly  disappeared.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  many  animals  in  addition  to  man 
possess  intelligence  as  well  as  instinct.  To 
prove  the  existence  of  mind  in  animals,  or  even 
the  existence  of  intelligence,  is  not  the  task  of 
the  animal  psychologist.  Instead,  he  strives  to 
describe  mmd  in  various  organisms  and  to 
formulate  its  laws.  Certain  psychologists  as- 
sume that  mind  in  some  form  is  coextensive 
with  life.  Others  believe  that  it  appears  at 
certain  undetermined  stages  in  organic  evolU' 
tioQ.  For  the  one  group  of  observers  the  chief 
task  is  that  of  discovermg  the  forms  and  func- 
tions of  mind  in  different  organisms;  for  the 
other  there  exists  the  additional  task  of  deter- 
mining what  organisms  are  conscious.  Af^un, 
it  is  assumed  by  certain  observers  that  mind, 
as  psychic  energy,  is  a  factor  in  behavior,  and 
by  others  that  forms  of  physical  energy  are  the 
sole  and  sufQcient  conditions  of  organic  be- 
havior, the  mental  phenomenon  being,  as  Hux- 
ley put  it,  merely  an  epiphenomenon.  Still  other 
animal  psychologists  make  no  assumption  in 
this  matter,  but  patiently  work  toward  definite 
knowled^  of  the  role  of  mind  in  individual 
life  and  in  organic  evolution. 

Methods.— The  history  of  animal  psychol- 
ogy and  its  present  status  alike  indicate  the 
prevalence  of  two  methods  and  resulting  kinds 
of  psychological  description, —  the  naturalistic 
and  the  experimental.  By  naturalistic  observa- 
tion  is  meant  the  study  of  animals  under  nat- 
ural and  uncontrolled  conditions,  usually,  in  a 
free  state;  by  experimental  oteervatioD.  the 
study  of  animals  under  definitely  controlled 
coniutions  for  the  solution  of  specific  problems. 
Experimental  work  is  usually  done  in  the  pre- 
arranged conditions  of  a  laboratory, 

prior  to  1900,  almost  all  of  the  materials  of 
animal  nsychology  were  naturalistic  or  anec- 
dotal They  were  gathered  without  systematic 
or  thorough  effort  to  control  or  even  to  describe 
the  conditions.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
contributions  of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Buffon,  Huber, 
Hudson,  Wallace,  Brehm,  Fab  re,  Burroughs, 
Seton.  These  writers  have  presented  valuable 
accounts,  as  a  result  of  field  observations,  of 
what  ammals  do.  The  daily  life  activities  of 
animals,  their  habits,  instincts,  education,  free 
play,  are  the  natural  objects  of  interest.  Spediic 
problems  are  not  necessarily  in  the  tnind  of  the 
naturalist.  He  seeks  a  kind  of  natural  history 
of  behavior  and  mind,  and  this  he  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  attains. 

Modem  experimental  work  is  directed 
toward  definite  problems  for  the  solution  of 
which  animal  and  environment  are  alike  com- 
manded and  controlled  Whereas  the  naturalist 
seeks  wood  and  field  and  by  patient,  persistent 
watching  satisfies  himself  that  the  young  of  the 
cat  tribe  instinctively  captures  and  kills  its 
prey,  the  experimentalist  places  his  animal  anb- 
ject  in  an  environment  wtiich  calls  forth  what- 
ever capacity  it  may  have  to  respond  to  prey. 
The  one  observer  gains  intimBte  and  valoaUe 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  hii  animal  and 


becomes  sympatheticallr  familiar  with  it;  the 
other  proceeds  directly  to  the  solution  of  his 
problem,  often  ignoring  materials  of  extreme 
interest  and  value. 

Naturalist  and  experimentalist  are  alike 
necessary  to  the  prioress  of  animal  psychology. 
But  most  to  be  desired,  perhaps,  is  the  combina- 
tion of  qualifications  and  interest  in  a  single 
individual. 

Problems. —  Ori^naliy,  so  far  as  human 
records  go,  Ihe  instinctive  and  habitual  modes 
of  adjustment  to  environment  fascinated  ob- 
servers. Thus  we  find  the  ancient  literature 
filled  with  descriptions  of  individual  and  race 
preservative    activities.      With    the    birth   of   a 


velopment  of  various  functions  now  commands 
attention.  To-day  several  fairly  well-defined 
lines  of  research  are  conspicuously  furthered  in 
important  centres.  Of  these,  six  seem  worthy 
of  special  mention  and  brief  consideration  as 
indicating  characteristics  of  the  animal  psychol- 
o|;ist's  interest  (1)  Sensory  functions;  (2)  the 
role  of  the  senses,  as  in  orientation;  (3)  in- 
stinctive or  hereditary  modes  of  response;  (4) 
emotional  experience  and  expression;  (5)  modi- 
fications of  behavior,  as  in  habit  formation; 
(6)  ideation  and  thought  processes,  together 
with  modes  of  expression  thereof. 

Naturally,  wiui  these  are  bound  up  many 
problems  concerning  the  functions  of  the  nerv- 
ous s^tem,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  consciousness  on  the  other.  But  in 
the  main,  the  preient-day  student  of  animal 
psychology  is  concerned  with  behavior  and  its 
conditions.  If  he  is  deeply  interested  in  mind 
as  a  factor,  be  may  be  called  a  psychologist;  if 
not,  he  should  be  called  a  physiologist 

Eadi  of  the  six  varieties  of  problem  men- 
tioned above  may  now  be  commented  upon  in 
order  that  the  acfaievanents  of  the  science  of 
animal  psychology  may  be  indicated. 

Sensory  Functions. —  In  no  field  of  inquiry 
has  more  notable  progress  been  made  than  in 
the  studv  of  the  senses  and  their  role  in  be- 
havior. The  few  and  crude  methods  of  research 
employed  by  the  pioneers  of  the  last  century 
have  been  replaced  by  varied  '  and  refined 
methods.  Nowhere  is  the  contrast  and  the 
extent  of  progress  more  evident  than  in  the 
study  of  color  vision. 

For  several  decades,  and  up  to  about  10 
years  ago,  it  had  been  customary  to  test  the 
color  sense  of  animals  by  noting  their  responses 
to  colored  objects  in  nature  or  by  arranging 
colored  surfaces  so  that  one  color  should  be 
sought,  another  avoided.  Food  was  usually 
associated  with  the  color  to  be  chosen.  The 
older  naturalists  and  experimentalists  unhesitat- 
ingly attributed  color  vision  of  some  sort  to 
many  insects  and  to  all  vertebrates. 

Critical  consideration  of  color  stimuli  and  of 
the  nature  of  animal  response  has  indicated, 
during  the  past  few  years,  that  colored  objects 
may  be  responded  to  specifically  for  various 
reasons,  important  among  which  are  (1)  color; 

(2)  lightness  or  intensity  of  visual  stimulation ; 

(3)  pattern  or  texture  of  the  stimulating  sur- 
face; (4)  apparent  distance  from  the  eye;  (S> 
size;  (6)  form  or  shape;  (7)  odor  or  taste; 
(8)  temperature  or  electrical  condition;  (9) 
tactual  quality,  and  S' 
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other  scnsoiy  factors  is  elimiaated  or  controlled 
can  the  observer  be  certain  of  color  vision. 

To-day,  instead  of  using  two  colored  balls 
or  bits  of  colored  paper,  the  skilled  and  cau- 
tiotg  animal  psychologist  demands  for  his  study 
ol^  ^lor  vision  adequate  physical  means  of  ob- 
tainUff  piire  color  stimuli,  of  controlling  them  in 
'""'■'■"" — -,  aspects  and  of  measunng  both 


their  V; 


,  ind  response. 
.  _M(^em  experiments  indicate  that  color 
wsion  (  less  widely  distributed  among  animals 
than  h^  been  supposed.  Mice  and  rats,  if  not 
also  ott  rodents,  possess  little  or  no  ability  to 
distinguli  colors.  Cats  and  dogs,  if  not  color 
blind,  Asess  color  senses  radically  differ- 
ent iromlie  human.  The  color  vision  of  bees, 
wasjM  anLuits  is  very  imperfectly  known.  In 
certain  bfcs,  color  sensitivity  is  highly  de- 
veloped. >us  is  true,  likewise,  of  monkeys, 
anthropoid  tpes  and  probably  of  several  other 
mammals.    . 

What  hai  happened  in  the  case  of  color 
vision  is  hapkning  also  for  other  senses.  The 
thorough  stud^  of  the  senses  of  any  particular 
animal  requins  infinite  time  and  patience. 
Sigbi,  hearing^  smell,  taste,  touch,  internal 
senses  must  b»studied  before  the  life  of  an 
animal  can  be  \dequately  described, —  indeed, 
before  certain  otthe  most  important  and  inter- 
eatmg  problems  of  habit  formation  can  be 
solved.  The  psvfaologv  of  the  senses  is  the 
foundation  of  th(  modern  science  of  animal 
psychology.      It    is  difficult   to   eaaggerate   its 


The  Role  of  te  Semes:  OrieHlation.— 
When  it  is  asked,  hat  an  animal  can  recognlie 
and  satisfactorily  resicnd  to  a  pardcnlar  ooject 
or  situation,  the  senjes  immediately  come  to 
mind,  for  it  is  their  fcief  role  to  supply  the 
gwding  factor*  of  raponse.  So  apparently 
simple  a  reaction  as  oiiaitalion  with  respect  to 
a  source  of  light  is  cimtTolled,  doubtless,  by 
sensory  processes.  In  fact,  all  forms  of  orienta- 
tion to  near  and  distant  objects  would  appear 
.  to  be  conditioned  by  the  various  senses.  Thus, 
the  carrier  pigeon  flies  many  miles  to  its  cote ; 
the  horse,  dog,  or  cat  finds  its  way  home ;  the 
flock  of  birds  migrates  ovw  a  long  distance; 
the  nesting  bird,  insect  or  Mammal  locates  its 
home  spot,  and  each  presumably  because  few 
or  many  of  its  senses  are  gui^g  it  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  careful  study  of  the  senses 
is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  many  of  the 
most  interesting  and  puzzling  diings  tliat  an- 
imals da 

The  problem  of  animal  orientation,  especially 
distance  orientation,  has  been  attadced  expen- 
mentally  by  none  so  successfully  as  by  the 
American  psychologist,  Watson,  who  has 
worked  chiefly  with  white  rats  and  teins.  What 
Thomdike  did  for  animal  psychology  in  general 
by  his  pioneer  study  of  cats  and  dogs,  monkeys 
and  chicks,  Watson  has  done  for  the  important 
problem  of  orientation. 

Inftincl:  Heredilary  Reiponse.—  Scientific 
progress  has  definitely  settled  the  quarrel  con- 
cenung  instinct  and  intelligence,  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  intelligence  is  possessed  by  other 
animals  than  man  and  that  instinct  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Human  in- 
telligence differs  importantly  from  that  of  any 
other  animal  but  so  does  the  intelligence  of  the 
chimpanzee  from  that  of  the  cat 

Experiments  have  further  demonstrated  diat 


instincts  are  not  perfect  and  invariable  from 
their  first  appearance,  but  instead  become  modi- 
fied and  perfected  with  use.  They  are  inti- 
mately related  to  habits,  and  in  most  animals 
form  the  basis  for  systems  of  habits  which  are 
developed  through  experience. 

Studies  in  the  heredity  of  mental  traits  and 
modes  of  response  have  been  initiated  by  animal 

Esychologists,  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
eretofore  bafiling  problem  of  the  origin  and 
mode  of  development  of  instincts  may  shortly 
be  solved.  The  modem  experimental  literature 
on  instinct  contrasts  sharply  with  the  older  lit- 
erature, for  it  presents  definite  facts  in  place 
of  s^ieculative  imaginings,  endless  discussions,  a 
priori  definitions  and  theological  disputes. 

A  single  example  from  modem  experimental 
work  must  suffice  to  illustrate  its  characteristics. 
By  Breed,  the  instinctive  feeding  behavior  of 
young  chicks  has  been  observed!,  and  on  the 
basis  of  controlled  experiments,  he  is  able  to 
affirm  that  the  pecking  reaction  improves  in 
definite  fashion  with  use,  and  indeed  becomes 
the  basis  for  complicated  feeding  habits. 

Instinct  is  being  brought  into  closer  and 
closer  relation  to  habit.  It  no  longer  stands 
apart  as  something  mysterious,  God  ^ven,  un- 
modifiable,  but  instead  as  the  hereditary  or 
innate  factor  in  a  complex  system  of  responses. 

Emotions  and  Their  Expressions, —  Fear, 
anger,  astonishment  joy,  are  being  studied  to- 
day in  other  animals  as  they  have  been  studied 
for  years  in  tnan.  The  animal  psychologist 
evidently -realizes  that  he  must  discover  new 
methods  to  supplement  those  of  human  pyhsi- 
olozy  and  psydiology. 

Most  promising  among  the  innovati 
so-called  reflex  method,  by  which  the 

of  some  particular  reflex  response  in  c 

with  emotion-evoking  situations  are  measured. 
Heart-beat,  respiration,  salivary  secretion  and 
the  functioning  of  various  other  glands  are  be- 
ing used  by  this  method.  The  brilliant  Russian 
physiologist  Pawlow,  has  perfected  a  method 
of  using  the  salivary  reflex  in  the  study  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
method  is  now  being  adapted  b3r  animal  psy- 
cholt^sts  to  inquiry  into  the  emotional  or  affec- 
tive responses  of  various  animals. 

Modifiabitily  of  Behavior  or  Habit  For- 
malioa. —  Loeb  and  other  physiologists  and 
psychologists  have  held  that  the  ability  of 
oi^ganisms  to  profit  by  experience  is  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  consciousness.  This  cri- 
terion or  test  of  consciousness  is  no  longer 
widely  accepted  because  of  certain  obvious 
weaknesses,  but  the  suggestion  of  it  stimulated 
observation.  It  appears  from  the  results  which 
have  been  accumulated  that  the  behavior  of  all 
living  beings  can  be  mo<fified  more  or  less  mark- 
edly and  lastingly.  It  also  appears  that  the 
nature  of  the  modification  as  well  as  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  develops  varies  from  or^nism 
to  organism.  Thus,  wnereas  a  single  stimula- 
tion by  a  hot  object  may  establish  in  the  human 
infant  relatively  permanent  avoiding  reactions, 
the  less  highly  or^nized  creature,  such  as  fish 
or  frog,  guinea  pig  or  rat,  may  come  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  stimulus  only  after  a  number  of 
repetitions. 

Again,  experimental  results  indicate  that 
there  are  many  important  kinds  of  habits  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  Some  involve  adjustment  only 
to    present    conditions;    others    to    conditions       ■ 
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which  are  temporally  or  spadally  more  or  less 
remote.  Some  are  demndent  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  the  uiimal;  others  upon  sodal  stimuli, 
e  evidently  influenced  by  the  results  of 


cepttng  the  senses,  in  which  animal  psycholo^ 
has  made  more  significant  or  more  widely  in- 
fluential progress  than  in  that  of  the  modifia~ 
bility  of  animal  behavior,  habit  formation, 
memory,  imagination,  the  learning  processes. 
Many  new  types  of  method  have  been  devised, 
and  results  of  obvious  importance  to  education, 
to  medicine,  as  well  as  to  physiology  and  psy- 
chology, have  been  recorded. 

The  maze  method,  a,  contrLbution  of  animal 
psychology  to  biolo^,  offers  the  possibility  of 
analj^dng  the  learning  process.  The  sensory 
discrimination  method  enables  an  observer  to 
isolate  and  measure  the  values  of  various  im- 
portant factors  in  habit  formation.  The  im- 
portance of  the  number  and  frequency  of  repe- 
titions oE  an  act,  the  value  of  punishinents  and 
rewards,  the  mutual  relations  of  habits  and  the 
tendency  of  training  in  one  directioi\  to  facili- 
tate or  interfere  with  effects  of  other  kinds 
of  tnuning  are  being  persistently  and  success- 
fullv  investigated. 

Ideation  and  Rtasoning. —  The  study  of 
ideas,  associative  processes,  thoughts,  reasoning, 
is  regarded  as  difficult  Tbomdike  undertook 
the  task  and  achieved  remarkably  interesting 
results,  but  his  lead  was  not  directly  followed. 
Instead,  interest  turned  to  the  study  of  the 
senses  and  of  habit  formation.  Onl^  recently 
have  the  problems  of  complex  behavior  of  the 
ideational  sort  been  once  more  brought  to  the 

Various  forms  of  animal  behavior,  some 
doubtless  ideational,  others  probably  not,  have 
been  observed,  and  initial  attempts  are  being 
made  to  analyte  them.  The  methods  of  re- 
search are  of  considerable  interest  and  may  be 
briefly  described. 

Cole,  working  with  laccoons,  used  a  simple 
apparatus  in  which  a  number  of  levers  served 
to  present  color  stimuli.  The  color,  the  order 
or  the  number  of  visual  stimuli  presented  indi- 
cated food.  The  animals  learned  to  expect  food 
as  a  reward  on  presentation  of  a  certain  visual 
stimulus  or  series  of  such  stimuli.  They  even 
discovered  how  to  work  the  levers  for  them- 
selves in  order  to  cause  the  desired  stimuli  to 
appear.  Co\e  considers  their  behavior  as  imagi- 
native, that  is,  indtcatii^  the  functioning  of 
ideas. 

For  the  puriMse  of  exhibiting  the  reactive 
tendencies  or  capacities  of  different  kinds  of 
animal,  Hamilton  devised  an  ingenious  method 
and  apparatus.  He  places  his  subject,  animal  or 
man,  in  a  room  on  one  side  of  which  there  are 
fonr  doors,  all  closed.  According  to  a  prear- 
ranged scheme,  one  of  these  doors  will  open 
when  approached  by  the  animal  and  allow  it  to 
escape  to  food  and  freedom.  In  that  particular 
trial,  all  of  the  other  doors  are  locked-  In  the 
next  trial,  the  door  which  previously  was  un- 
locked is  locked,  and  some  one  of  the  other 
three  doors  will  open  when  approached.  In 
each  lOO  trials,  each  door  is  unlocked  25  times. 

The  question  is,  How  will  any  animal  meet 
this  practical  situation,  ideationally  or  other- 
wise, effectively  or  ineffectively?  As  Hamihon 
has  shown,  there  arc  various  degrees  of  ade- 


quacy OT  eSectiveness  of  response  possible 
These  may  be  spoken  of  as  types  of  reactivi 
tendency. 

The  method  of  Hamilton  may  be  used  s^ 
tematically  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  reacbve 
tendencies,  that  is,  ability  to  solve  a  partlcutar 
type  of  problem  in  various  types  of  aninul  (he 
has  studied  cats,  dogs,  horses,  monkeys,  gophers, 
rats  and  humau  subjects),  the  same  type  of 
animal  at  various  stages  of  development,  as  for 
example,  in  infancy,  childhood,  ado'escence, 
and  so  on,  or  in  various  conditions  o^  disease 
or  defectiveness. 

By  Hunter,  yet  another  ingenious  means  of 
testing  for  ideas  has  been  devised  a*d  applied. 
It  is  called  the  delayed  reaction  meihod.  The 
apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  an  ioimal  m2cy 
escape   from  confinement  in  a  box  and  obtain 


given  trial  is  indicated  by  a  li^i.  Many  ani- 
mals, such  as  mice,  cats,  rats,  raccoons,  quickly 
learn  to  go  directly  to  the  pasnge  which  is 
illuminated.  This  habit  having  been  definitely 
establi^ed,  the  experimenter,  before  permitting 
the  animal  to  make  definite  choice  of  a  par- 
ticular passageway,  turns  off  ihe  light  It  then 
becomes  necessary  for  the  anima!  to  choose  its 
path  in  the  absence  of  die  indicating  stimulus. 
The  question  in  the  mind  of  the  experimenter  in 
this  method  is,  Can  a  givni  animal  correctly 
choose  its  way  of  escape  on  the  basis  of  a  signal 
which  no  longer  exists,  unless  it  be  in  its  own 
consciousness  or  brain?  if  so,  how  long  after 
disappearance  of  the  indicating  light  is  correct 
response  possible,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
process  by  which  choice  is  made? 

It  has  been  found  tbat  rats  can  make  their 
choke  correctly  after  being  forced  to  wait  for 
10  seconds;  raccoons,  after  a  delay  of  25 
seconds;  dogs,  after  300 seconds;  children,  after 
25  minutes.  And  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
human  adult  might  respond  properly  even  after 
an  interval  of  many  mondis,  were  the  matter 
of  extreme  importance. 

This  ability  to  respond  a^ropriately  to 
stimuli  or  situations  remote  in  time  or  space  b 
indicative  of  what  the  psydiologist  terms  im- 
ages or  ideas,  the  representative  conscious 
process.  Thus,  the  method  of  delayed  reactions 
tends  to  throw  light  on  the  ideational  character 
of  animal  behavior. 


volves  the  presentation  of  probler 
sorts  which  demand  ingenuity  and  i 
This  is  called  the  problem  or  pozile  box  method. 
It  was  first  extensively  and  systematically  used 
by  Thomdike. 

The  animal  is  placed  in  a  box  from  which 
it  may  escape  to  food,  which  is  visible  outside, 
by  operating  some  simple  mechanism  as,  for 
example,  a  latch,  bolt,  lever  or  pedal.  It  is  the 
observer's  purpose  to  learn  whether  the  animal 
can  discover  the  relation  of  means  to  ends,  or 
having  accidentally  happened  upon  the  correct 
act  OT  scries  of  acts,  can  stdllfnlly  and  with  ap- 
parent insight  perform  the  necessary  act  when 
next  required  to. 

Tbomdike's  discussion  of  how  cats  and  dogs 
feam  to  solve  simple  and  novel  problems  and 
Kinnaman's  similar  studies  on  monkeys  indi- 
cate that  these  annnals  kam  veiy  lugely  by  a 
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process  of  (rial  and  error.  Tliey  ^ve  sU^t 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  free  ideas  exist 
and  infiuence  behavior. 

Those  with  a  penchant  for  ideation  in  ani- 
mah  will  take  greater  satisfaction  in  the  ex- 
periments  of  Hobhouse,  since  he  finds  varied 
evidence  of  what  he  considers  animal  ideas. 

As  a  last  example  of  current  methods  of  in- 
vestigating ideational  behavior,  one  devised  by 
Yerkes  may  be  briefly  described.  It,  too,  is  a 
problem  method.  As  used  for  human  subjects, 
the  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  12 
similar  keys,  any  nimiber  of  which  may  be  used 
in  a  given  experiment.  For  lower  animals,  a 
series  of  boxes,  each  with  an  entrance  door  and 
an  exit  door,  lakes  the  place  of  the  keys. 

The    animat's    task   is    to   select    from    any 

Soup  of  boxes  whose  entrance  doors  are  open 
at  one  which  bears  a  particular  spacial  rela- 
tion to  the  remaining  members  of  the  group, 
the  relation  having  been  determined  in  advance 
by  the  experimenter.  Thus,  the  right  box 
ipight,  in  one  series  of  observations,  be  defined 
as  the  middle  one  of  the  group.  The  animal 
would  be  rewarded  when  it  entered  the  middle 
box  by  presentation  of  food  and  punished  by 
confinement  in  a  given  box  each  time  it  chose 
incorrectly.  It,  therefore,  tries  to  make  only 
correct  choices.  This  is  possible  only  if  it  can 
perceive  the  relation  of  middleness  and  react  to 
it  positively.  Problems  varying  in  difficultness 
from  the   extremely  simple  and  easy   to  those 


paratus.  The  mediod  promises  to  be  fruitful 
of  important  results  in  animal  psycholo^, 
psychopatholoKy,  and  to  contribute  abundantly 
to  the  materials  of  genetic  psychology. 

Animal  psychology  is  an  infant  science,  or 
part- science.  It  has  tremendous  advantage  over 
human  psjjchology  in  the  greater  controllability 
of  its  subjects,  for  lower  animals  can  be  used 
in  experiments  which  are  either  extremely  dif- 
ficult or  impracticable  in  the  case  of  human 
subjects.  So  vigorous  has  the  new  science  be- 
come that  its  methods  and  results  are  pro- 
foundly influencing  the  development  of  the 
ral    science   of   psychology   and   contribut- 
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ANIHAL  WORSHIP,  a  practice  found  to 
prevail  or  to  have  prevailed  in  the  most  widely 
distant  parts  of  the  world :  in  India,  where  it  is 
a  consequence  of  the  belief  in  the  transmigra' 
tion  of  souls,  according  to  which  the  soul  of  a 
god  may  pass  into  the  body  of  an  animal;  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  where  it  is  still  in  life;  in 
South  America,  where  very  remarkable  instances 
of  it  were  met  with  by  the  earliest  Spani>ji 
visitors;  but  its  most  extraordinary  develop- 
ments were  in  ancient  Egypt  Nearly  all  the 
more  important  animals  found  in  the  country 
were  regarded  as  sacred  in  some  pari  of  Egypt 
Some  animals  were  held  sacred  throughout  the 
whole  land,  but  in  many  cases  the  animals  en- 
joyed a  local  reverence  only;  an  animal  that 
was  worshipped  in  one  nome  might  be  an  ob- 
ject of  aversion  in  the  next  and  destroyed  at 
every  opportunity.  The  degree  of  reverence 
paid  to  the  sacred  animals  was  such  that  the 
voluntary  killing  of  one  was  punishable  with 
death,  and  if  any  one  killed  an  animal  involun- 
tarily in  a  nome  in  which  it  was  held  sacred 
he  was  punished  by  a  fine.  Throughout  E^pt 
the  killing  of  a  hawk  or  an  ibis,  whether  volun- 
tary or  not,  was  punished  with  death.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  on  this 
point  that  when  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  Egyptians  that  they  should  con- 
ciliate the  Romans,  even  the  intercession  of  the 
king  was  impotent  to  save  from  the  fury  of 
the  P^lc  a  Roman  soldier  who  had  killed  a 
cat  The  animals  were  regarded  as  sacred  to 
the  deities,  and  the  worship  paid  to  them  was 
symbolical.  The  Egyptian  idols  always  bore 
on  a  human  body  the  head  of  the  animal  sacred 
to  the  god  represented  by  the  idol  Only  in 
three  cases  were  certain  animals  believed  to  be 
incarnations  of  the  deities  themselves.  These 
were  at  Memphis,  where  the  bull  Apis  was 
worshipped  as  an  incarnation  of  Phtha;  at 
Heliopolis,  where  the  bull  Mnevis  was  rever- 
enced as  an  incarnation  of  Osiris ;  and  at  Men- 
des,  where  a  goat  received  worslup  as  an  in- 
carnation of  Khem. 
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ANIMALCULE,  the  dimmutive  of  aniiiial: 
an  old  name  applied  to  animals  of  microscopic 
size,  and  now  frequently  used  for  many 
Protoxoa,  such  as  the  Amaba  and  various  iM- 
fusoria.  The  term  is  not  now  used  in  zoology 
in  any  strict  significance,  nor  employed  in 
classification. 

ANIMALS,  Chemical  Sense  in.     Almost 

all  animals  exhibit  specific  responses  to  chemi- 
cal stimulation.  In  Amteba  proleus  food- 
particles  are  ingested  by  the  formation  of  a 
sort  of  invagination  that  surrounds  them, 
whereas  this  is  not  true  of  bits  of  inedible 
material.  I  i  many  species  of  Gelenterate  we 
find  that  though  contact  wilh  an  inedible  body 
produces  a  reaction  of  aversion,  contact  with 
food  is  followed  by  motions  leading  to  its  in- 
Kestion.  In  other  cases,  as  with  Carmarina 
hastala,  though  the  reactions  to  chemical  and 
mechanical  stimulation  are  qualitatively  simi- 
lar, the  local  sensitivity  to  chemical  stimula- 
tion is  independent  of  that  to  mechanical 
stimulation.  In  pi  ana  nans  the  general  evi- 
dence for  the  chemical  sense  reseinbles  that  in 
Ccelentc  rates.  According  to  Lehnert,  a  land 
planarian,  Geodesimus  btlineatw,  is  able  to  per- 
ceive the  existence  of  food  with  which  it  is 
not  in  contact.  This  is  the  first  place  in  the 
animal  scale  where  we  have  evidence  of  any 
sense  analogous  to  smell,  which  perceives 
chemical  substances  in  the  form  of  vapor,  as 
apart  from  taste,  the  sensitivity  of  which  is 
limited  to  substances  in  solution.  This  distinc- 
tion, he  it  noted,  has  only  meaning  in  land-ani- 
mals. In  most  planarians,  however,  chemical 
stimulants  only  act  on  contact 

With  the  earthworm,  the  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  a  specific  chemical  sense  is  very 
slight.  Responses  to  chemical  stimuli  exist, 
and  even  to  stimuh  at  a  distance,  but  diey  are 
oJ  the  same  nature  as  the  responses  to  mechani- 
cal stimuli.  The  only  reason  for  regarding  the 
chemical  sense  as  distinct  is  to  be  found  in  the 
different  speeds  of  the  reactions  to  different 
chemical  excitants. 

There  is  good  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
a  rather  sensitive  chemical  sense  in  the  echino- 
derms  and  in  many  molluscs.  In  the  snail, 
smell  is  apparently  most  acute  at  the  ends  of 
the  feelers,  but  is  not  confined  to  them.  An 
analogous  distribution  of  chemical  sensitivity 
is  found  in  many  crustaceans,  where  the  antcn- 
nuUc  and  the  mouth-parts  constitute  its  chief, 
but  not  its  sole,  organ. 

The  6rst  place  where  we  find  evidence  of  a 
varied  and  sensitive  set  of  chemical  reactions 
is  in  the  insects,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
higher  hymenoptera.  The  marvelous  powers 
which  are  possessed  by  bees  and  ants  of  find- 
ing their  way  to  their  hive  or  nest  and  to 
their  food,  of  recognizing  whether  an  individual 
belongs  to  their  colony  or  not  and  of  taking 
care  of  their  young,  are  to  be  attributed  in  a 
large  measure,  at  least,  to  the  acuity  of  their 
sense  of  smell.  Thou^  the  mechanism  of  all 
these  actions  is  still  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
uncertainty  and  dispute,  there  is  evidence  that 
in  the  ants  of  the  genus  Stenamma  the  percep- 
tion of  different  sorts  of  odors  is  located  m 
different  segments  of  the  antennx,  which  are 
the  principal  olfactory  organs  in  all  insects. 
The  individual  odor  of  an  ant  is  percdved  by 
means  of  the  tenth  segment  of  the  antenna;,  the 


race  odor  by  the  eleventh  and  the  nest  odor  by 
the  twelfth. 

In  the  lancelet,  there  is  not  much  evidence 
for  the  separate  existence  of  a  9i>edfically 
chemical  sense.  While  fishes,  repdles  and 
amphibians  possess  organs  structurally  and 
historically  similar  to  the  smell  and  taste 
organs  of  man,  little  is  known  about  their 
function.  The  so-called  terminal  buds  of 
fishe^  resembling  the  taste-buds  of  man,  are 
found  not  only  in  the  mouth  but  sometimes 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  but  it  is  not 
completely  established  that  they  exercise  a 
guitatory  function.  The  existence  of  taste 
has  been  established  in  birds  but  little  is 
known  about  their  sense  of  smell.  The  taste 
and  smell  sensations  of  mammals  would  seem 
to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  our  own,  though 
they  are  often  far  more  sensitive,  as  in  the 
dog.    See  Taste  and  Smell. 
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them  into  groups.    To  these  groups  n 

S'ven  for  convenience  in  referring  to  them,  and 
us  arises  the  terminology  of  this  department 
of  knowledge,  which  is  &e  technical  language 
of  science  broadly  considered.  In  the  present 
article,  however,  the  writer  purposes  to  confine 
himself    to    organic    nature,    and    chiefly    to 


papers    from    red,   i.      .  _ 

ones,  the  long  sticks  from  the  short.  But  pres- 
ently somethmg  combining  more  than  one  qual- 
ity is  encountered,  and  the  question  anses : 
Shall  I  put  this  on  this  pile  or  on  that?  An 
infant  in  a  kinder^rten  who  picked  up  a  red 
ball  might  well  hesitate  whether  to  place  it  with 
the  reothings  by  virtue  of  its  color,  or  on  the 
spherical  pile  by  virtue  of  its  shape  This 
illustrates  the  cardinal  difficulty  that  has  em- 
barrassed all  classifiers,  and  has  caused  so 
great  a  diversity  of  schemes  for  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  natural  objects.  Probably  the 
only  perfect  classifier  is  nature  herself,  in  the 
form  of  that  mysterious  and  marvelous  selector, 
chemical  affinity.  Human  intelligence  is  less 
well  informed  as  to  the  real  constitution  and 
afiinities  of  the  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
that  man's  senses  perceive,  and,  for  the  present, 
his  arrangements  of  them  must  be  imperfect 
and  tentative.  Hence  classifications  of  the 
various  groups,  or  even  the  limits  of  the  group; 
themselves,  may  and  do  vary  in  at  least  two 
directions  —  first  in  the  selection  of  a  standard 
of  comparisons,  and  second  in  knowledge  or 
ofrinion  of  relationships. 

At  first,  as  was  natural,  superficial  resem- 
blances sufficed  to  group  seemingly  like  objects. 
This  brought  worms,  spiders  and  insects  into 
one  lot,  classed  bats  with  birds,  whales  with 
fishes  and  so  on.  But  a  closer  examination 
soon  revealed  these  and  lesser  incongruities.  It 
was  ascertained  that  every  known  Irird  was 
clothed  in  feathers  and  reproduced  itself  by 
eggs.  The  bat,  although  it  new  in  the  air,  was 
covered  with  hair,  brought  forth  its  young 
alive  and  suckled  them;  those  were  the  most 
conspicuous    and   universal    characteristics   of 
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So  the  bat  was  a  mammal  that  flew. 

fishes  were  found  to  be  always  covered  with 
I,  a  more  or  less  scaly  skin  and  breathed  the  air 

;;  widiin  the  water  by  means  of.gills.    The  whales 

c:  were   found   to   breathe   only   atmospheric   air, 

La  brought  forth   living  young  and  sudtled  them. 

i-  Plainly  it  was  wrong  to  put  them  among  the 

;  fishes,  although  they  lived  in  the  water  — they 

■^  were  mammals.     Thus  arose  the  concept  that 

[f  fundamental  structure  was  a  better  criterion  by 

which  to  classify  than  external  likeness. 

~  Artificial    SchemcB. —  In    the    early    days 

J.  the  knowledge  of   animal  structure  was  very 

;  limited.      Comparative    anatomy    had    hardly 

n  been  thou^t  of,  and,  indeed,  arose  into  a  defi' 

,  nite  science  largely  because  of  curiosity  as  to 

,  classification.     Meanwhile  naturalists'  wanted  to 

^Tonp   their   facts,   pigeon-hole  and   label   their 

mcreasin^  information,  which  more  and  more 

was    falling   into   coincidences   and   suggesting 

new    comparisons    and    contrasts.       Hence   the 

early  attempts  at  classification  were  frankly  for 

convenience,    hardly   more    scientific    than    the 

pigeon-holes,  in  a  clerk's  desk.     The  crowning 

example  of  this,  probably,  is  the  'system*  by 

which  Linne  (Lmiunis)  arranged  the  plants  of 

i  the  world. 

I  The  makers  of  all  these  'artificial*  arranpe- 

•  ments,  as  they  were  called,  were  ever  seeking 

for  the  best,  the  most  comprehensive  features 
by  which  to  work.  Some  were  fantastic,  as  the 
■circle*  theory  of  Macleay  and  Vigors ;  others 
sensible  and  useful.  An  arrangement  of  birds 
long  in  vogue  was  by  the  form  of  their  feet, 
fay  which  all  birds  were  separated  into  several 
■orders*  according  as  they  were  seizers,  run- 
ners, climbers,  etc.  This  was  utilizing  function 
as  a  criterion,  and  only  hinted  at  structure. 

But  the  untruth  of  this  method  was  early 
perceived  by  some  systematists  who  insisted 
that  structure  was  the  true  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  what  they  styled  a  'natural' 
-  classification.  Hence  arose  a  classifying  of 
classifications  into  two  categories  —  the  artifi- 
cial, for  convenience,  as  a  scaffolding  for  study; 
and  the  natural  as  an  expression  of  real  truth. 
To  some  extent  these  tines  of  thought  and 
work  still  exist,  but  the  former  has  been  nearly 
abandoned. 

Seekers  after  truth  of  relationship  by  study 
of  structure  —  forms  of  organs,  morphology— 
increased  in  number  from  the  early  l7th 
centurj;  onward,  and  their  accumulated  in- 
formation, published  in  various  partial 
schemes,  together  with  his  own  exten- 
sive investigations,  gave  material  for  the 
first  grand  generalization  in  .zoology  —  that 
by  Georges  Cuvier  (1769^1832),  whose  fame 
was  popularized  in  this  country  by  the 
most  talented  of  all  his  pupils,  Louis  Agassiz, 
himself  a  great  investigator  and  the  author  of 
a  remarkable  'Essay  on  Oassification.» 

Cuvicr'a  "Plana  of  Structure.' — Cuvier 
bought  himself  able  to  separate  animals  into 
four  groups,  distinguished  by  four  'plans  of 
Structure^'  which  had  been  assigned  by  the 
divine  Creator,  and  which  were  of  equal 
rank.  'These  were :  ( 1 )  Vertehrala,  char- 
acterized W  an  internal  skeleton,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  which  was  a  backbone;  it  com- 
prised mammals,  birds,  reptiles  (including 
batrachians)  and  fishes.  (2)  MoUusca,  <;har- 
acterized  by  a  massive  type  of  body,  without 
bones;    the    mollusks,    brachiopods,    tunicates, 


etc.  (3)  Articulala,  with  bodies  composed 
of  ring-like  segments;  the  insects,  crustaceans, 
annelids  and  spiders.  (4)  Rodiala,  character- 
ized by  a  radial  arrangement  of  all  the  parts 
around  a  vital  focus ;  star-fishes,  polyps,  worms, 
and  animalcules. 

Those  four  'plans  of  structure,*  ordained 
from  the  beginning  of  things,  Cuvier  regarded 
as  great  facts;  and  Agassiz  objected  to  all 
those  like  Leuckart,  Vogt  and  others,  who 
criticized  or  modified  this  arrangement,  that 
they  were  considering  too  much  complexity  of 
structure  and  losing  sight  of  'plan'  or  *tj'pe.' 
Agassi*  pointed  out  that  Cuvier' s  divisions 
comlnned  their  various  subdivisions;  and  that 
this  was  a  great  step  forward,  even  if  he  had 
not  the  correct  measures  for  all  his  groups. 
•For  we  must  remeijiber,'  said  Agassiz,  "that 
at  the  time  he  wrote  naturalists  were  bent  upon 
establishing  one  continuous,  uniform  series  to 
embrace  all  animals,  between  the  links  of 
which  it  was  supposed  there  were  no  unequal 
intervals.'  The  watchword  of  their  school  was 
'Nature  makes  no  leaps';  they  called  their 
system  the  'Chain  of  Being.' 

Nevertheless  these  views  were  not  accepted 
by  all  investigators.  One  after  another  the 
leaders  in  biological  science  proposed  modifica- 
tions, especially  as  to  the  Radiata.  Ehrenbet^ 
in  1^  departed  altc^ether  from  the  Cuvierian 
notion,  and  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
type  of  development  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all  animals  from  nomad  to  man ;  that  is,  he  set 
aside  the  idea  of  'plan,'  and  erected  a  classi- 
fication on  purely  anatomical  grounds.  That  of 
Owen,  a  few  years  later,  had  a  similar  basis. 
Both  assembled  in  their  schemes  firoups  that 
were  heterogeneous,  and  gave  varying  rank  to 
similar  aggregations.  The  result  was  that 
neither  was  much  accepted.  Von  Siebold,  in 
184S,  added  to  Cuvier's  four  plans  or  types  of 
structure  two  more  —  Zoophyta  and  Vermes  — 
asserting  that  they  had  equal  rank  with  the 
others,  and  Leuckart  accepted  them.  Later  Von 
Baer,  the  great  embryologist,  offered  a  classi- 
fication based  on  mode  of  development  from  an 
egg  to  maturity,  and  other  embryological  systems 
were  made  by  Van  Beneden,  RoUiker  and  Vogt. 

All  these  men  multiplied  facts,  cleared  up 
subordinate  relationships,  and,  by  the  different 
angles  from  which  the  subject  was  viewed, 
broadened  knowledge  immensely.  The  effort 
of  all  was  to  find  a  standard  that  could  be 
applied  uniformly,  and  would  necessarily  reveal 
the  true  place  in  nature  of  every  living  thing. 
If  a  perfect  order  in  organic  nature  existed, 
then  approaches  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
embryologist  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
anatomist  ou^ht  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  — 
the  real  condition  —  the  truth.  Thus  far  it  had 
not  done  so  except  in  favorable  cases.  One 
method  would  logically  assign  an  animal,  a 
plant  or  a  well-dcnned  group  to  a  certain  place 
in  the  system  which  would  be  quite  negatived 
bf  other  considerations. 

Search  for  'Natural'  Scheme— Facts  of 
biology  acctmiulated,  but  a  connected  system  for 
"natural*  classification  of  them  e hided  all 
marchers.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not 
surprising  when  one  recalls  that  it  was  be~ 
lieved  by  all  the  older  zoologists,  except  a  few 
advanced  thinkers,  whose  -news  were  usually 
scouted,  that  the  individuals  of  each  kind  <m 
animal  were  descended  from  their  own  peculjjq' 
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ancestor;  that  this  original  pair  was  totally 
uncoonected  with  the  ancestor  of  any  other 
line,  having,  as  Buffon  asserted,  •participated 
in  the  grace  of  a  distinct  creatioo*;  that  a 
species  so  created  was  forever  unchangeable. 

Qassiliers  sou^t  to  perfect  their  apprecia- 
tion of  resemblances,  and  constantly  used  the 
word   relatiomhip,   but    this   term,    when   eni' 

K'  jyed  with  reference  to  two  kinds  of  animals 
ving  a  wholly  independent  origin,  was  of 
course  used  in  a  purely  metaphorical  sense.  It 
was  not  until  the  prevalent  iaea  outlined  above 
was  discarded  that  relationship  took  on  its  real 
significance  and  became  the  key-word  in  class- 
ification; and  this  came  about  only  when  the 
doctrine  and  facts  of  organic  evolution  —  that 
is,  transmutation  of  forms  of  life  through  vari- 
ation in  descent  —  destroyed  the  earlier  concep- 
tion of  the  orign  and  history  of  living  things 
on  the  fflobe.  Then  it  was  that  all  the  avenues 
of  inquiry  (anatomy,  embryology,  geo^aphical 
and^  getuoeical  distribution,  adaptations  to 
batnts,  etc.)  led  to  the  same  point,  indicated 
the  true  place  in  nature  of  each  animal  or 
group  —  true  because  it  had  become  so  by  de- 
velopmental heredity.  Instead  of  four  or  six 
or  some  other  number  of  parallel  *plans*  of 
immutable  structure,  it  became  plain  that  ani- 
mal life  and  plant  life  represented  only  one 
progressive,  enlarging  and  ever-vaiying 
scheme  of  adaplative  and  fruitful  brings. 

This  compelled  the  discarding  of  another  old 
assumption,  one  on  which,  io  fact,  all  previous 
schemes  of  classification  had  rested,  namely, 
the  existence  and  fixity  of  'species.*  This 
word  came  into  use  in  loology  and  botany  at 
the  beginning  of  the  I8th  century,  when  John 
Rav  applied  it  to  indicate  a  group  of  animals 
ana  plants  with  common  characteristics  that 
would  interbreed  freely,  (This  last  test  has 
been  popularly  considered  definite,  although  not 
universally  true.) 

'Linnxus,*  says  Prof.  William  B.  Scott 
in  his  'History  of  I^nd  Mammals'  (1913), 
'regarded  species  as  objective  realities,  con- 
crete and  actual  things^  which  it  was  the  nat- 
uralist's business  to  discover  and  name,  and 
held  that  they  were  fixed  entities  which  had 
been  separately  created.^  This  belief  in  the 
fixity  and  objective  reality  of  species  was  al- 
most universally  held  until  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  'Origin  of  Species'  (1859)  converted 
the  biological  world  to  the  evolutionary  faith, 
which  declares  that  the  only  objective  reality 
among  living  things  is  the  individual  animal 
or  plant.' 

Desooit  the  Test  of  Relationahip.— This 
conception  upset  completely  all  previous 
methods  of  detemuntne  relationship  —the 
basis  now,  as  always,  of  classification;  and 
gave  to  that  word  a  new  and  proper  definition, 
namely,  association  by  blood-connection  de- 
rived through  descent   from   the   same   stock. 

The  term  had  been  so  used  with  refer- 
ence to  human  affinities,  and  this  meaning  was 
now  extended  to  all  living  things,  as  was  right 
and  natural.  A  man's  relatives  are  those  who 
bdong  to  the  same  fami ly- stock ;  the  relation- 
ship between  them  is  one  of  blood  and  inherit- 
ance. 'The  same  is  true  of  horses,  or  sparrows, 
or  fishes,  or  snails.  Any  recogniiable  relation- 
ibips  are  those  produced  by  common  descent ; 
ana  when  these  are  un recogniiable  the  search 
for   them   must   be   along   lines   of    ancestry. 


Hence  the  vast  service  of  paltKintolo^  has  ren- 
dered to  classification  of  fiving  things  —  the 
kind  of  service  for  the  brute  world  that 


Genealogy,  then,  is  the  guide  to  the  classifi- 
tdtion  of  the  individual,  whether  human,  quad- 
ruped, bird  or  lowly  worm ;  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned 'plans  o£  structure*  are  merely  helpful 
indications  of  probable  community  oi  descent. 
They  exhibit  the  groups  that  have  resulted 
from  the  more  or  less  gradual  variations,  pre- 
historic divergencies,  and  frequent  extinc- 
tions of  intermediate  lines,  that  have  affected 
the  descent  of  animal  life  from  some  original 
source.  Biolo^cal  classification  is  the  expres- 
sion of  heredity. 

The  matter  is  commonly  symbolized  by  a 
tree   growing    from    seed    and    root    to    trunk. 

Slitting  into  limbs  that  spread  out  in  various 
rections,  puttine  forth  lesser  divergent 
branches  and  finals'  innumerable  twigs.  Many 
branches  flourish  to  the  very  tip;  others  remain 
short;  others  produce  twigs;  others  die  and 
disappear.  Species  are  the  latest  twigs;  the 
lesser  branches  from  which  they  spring  may 
represent  genera,  families,  orders,  and  classes, 
until  at  last  the  root-trunk  is  reached.  The 
figure  is  incomplete  and  inadequate,  but  is 
helpful. 

The  newest,  that  is  the  most  modem  and 
simple  manifestation  of  arrangement  in  the 
Uving  world,  is  the  sptcies,  whiii  we  may  now 
define  as  an  assemblage  of  individuals  more 
closely  related  by  common  descent  to  one 
another  than  to  anything  outside  tbdr  class. 
All  the  members  of  a  species  will  interbreed, 
and,  as  a  rule,  will  not  interbreed  with  any 
other  species,  or  at  least  will  not  produce  fer- 
tile offspring.  Some  species  are  very  distinct 
in  their  characteristics,  others  vague;  sonM  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  others  contain  few  in-  . 
dividuals;  some  are  strictly  local  in  their  hah- 
itat,  others  exist  over  an  immense  area;  some 
appear  modem  in  their  origin,  others  may  be 
traced  far  back  in  the  zoological  record;  some 
are  remarkab^  uniform,  outers  vary  largely, 
so  that  systemists  create  'sub-species*  or 
'geographiul  races*  to  demark  their  variations, 
which  some  regard  as  "nascent*  species. 

The  species,  then,  is  the  unit  of  classifica- 
tion, and  its  characteristics  are  mainly  external 
peculiarities  of  contour  and  color,  which  by 
their  very  nature  are  impermanenL  Let  us  take 
as  an  example  of  a  species  our  common  cat, 
which  is,  in  the  main,  simply  a  domesticated 
form  of  the  Esnitian  wildcat,  known  in  zo- 
Ftlitlibyca. 

nxus,  and  students  after  ^em  have  reduced 
these  to  two,  and  have  used  Latin  (or  Latin- 
ized) terms  in  order  to  identify  the  subject  in 
all  languages,  and  thus  avoid  the  confu^n  and 
inaccuracy  of  vernacular  names,  which  often 
are  applied  ignorantly  or  carelessly  to  very  <Kf- 
ferent  creatures.  Our  Canadian  moose  is  vir- 
tually the  same  animal  as  the  elk  of  north- 
ern Europe ;  but  the  "elk*  of  this  country  is  not 
that  at  all  but  a  deer  closely  related  to  the  red 
deer  of  the  Old  World.  A  Japanese  has  no 
trouble  in  diEtinguishing  them,  however,  when 
he  reads  of  AUes  malcliis  (the  European  eDc) 
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and  Cmms  caaadnuv  (tfae  Ataencan  *eBc*). 
This  is  raUed  the  tatnomia]  system  of  nomeii' 
clature;  and  sometimes  geo^ptuc^  varieties 
are  des^ated  by  a  thin)  (trmoniial)  name,  as 
Slumrlm  magna  argutula;  our  "Westem  mead- 

After  this  digrcHion  «ii  the  fomt  of  speciEc 
naincs  let  us  resume  our  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scheme  of  arnngcmenl  of  animal 
me. 

RelatiTC  Rank  in  ClsMffieatioii.— As  one 
surveys  the  world  he  fitidfi  two  or  moK 
species  with  a  certain  close  resembtance  that 
separtes  them  from  others,  and  these  he 
umtes  into  a  secondary  grooQ  called  a  genus. 

For  in  stance,  lands  of  cats,  dinerent 
in  habitat,  size,  coloring,  etc.,  have  the 
same  general  features  of  a  comparatively  elon' 
gated  body,  lone  tail,  and  small,  plain  ears; 
they  are  united  tn  the  genus  Pelis,  trith  differ- 
ent speciAc  names,  as  Pelts  libyca,  Pelis  taiiu, 
Pelis  leo,  etc.— the  binomial  being  the  generic 
and  the  specific  name  used  together  tike  Smith, 
John ;  Smith,  Geoi^,  and  the  like.  But  there 
are  other  kinds  of  cats  that  agree  in  having 
heavy  bodies,  short  tails  and  tufted  cars.   These 


cottodensit.  Lynx  pardaima,  etc. 

These  several  genera  may  now  be  united  by 
common  characteristics  into  a  hii^ter  group 
called  a  family,  the  name  of  which  in  tootogy 
always  ends  in  the  suHix  irf«,  and  is  likely  to 
be  taken  from  the  name  of  the  most  prominent 
genus  as  Pelida,  the  cat  family.  ^L,arge  fami- 
lies are  often  subdivided  into  sections  or  sub- 
families designated  by  the  termination  imr). 
This  family  group  is  based  «n  a  comUnation  of 
the  features  that  ally  all  its  eonrtltaents,  and  at 
the  same  time  separate  it  from  other  groups  of 
equal  rank,  and  these  are  usually  features  of 
structure,  rather  Aaxi  of  form  or  appearance, 
soch  as  the  form  and  nmnber  of  the  te«d), 
adaptations  of  Umbs  to  a  special  mode  of  Hfe, 
etc  Somedmes  these  are  very  matlcM).  Por 
example,  the  family  of  die  cats  differs  from 
that  of  the  dogs  or  bears  or  weasels  in  having 
claws  that  may  be  withdrawn  into  a  sheath — ti 
distinction  of  family  rank.  The  cattle  faml^ 
{Bovida)  includes  a  wide  variety  of  forms- 
neat  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes  —  but  is 
sqiarMed  from  the  deer  famUy  {Cervidm)  by 
the  fact  that  all  have  hollow  but  permanent 
horns,  while  the  deer  have  solid,  deciduous 
horns  (antlers).  It  is  such  broad  diaracteris- 
ticE  that  make  family  rank ;  and  Aw  and  then 
faaufies  represent  divergenciea  from  their  al- 
lies so  great  that  only  a  sini^e  genus,  pertiaps 
containing  Ixit  one  spedes,  is  given  fainily 
rank,  lliis  is  the  ease  with  oar  Americm 
pronghom. 

The  fourth  rank  is  the  oritr,  containing  a 
collection  of  families  believed  to  have  con- 
sanguinity or  descent  from  a  common  stock. 
To  determine  this  by  the  detection  of  a  com- 
mon characteristic,  trsually  of  intimate  stmciv 
are,  is  sometimes  easy,  as  in  Ac  case  of  the 
order  Comivora,  or  beasts  of  prey,  whose  sign 
is  the  character  of  die  teeth,  and  ^rtlcularly 
riie  presence  of  the  prominent  canine  tooth,  so 
strongly  developed  in  the  cats,  which  are  highly 
repreMtitative  of  tliat  order.  Ordefs  are  nsnatly 
large  and  comprehotsive  giTHiiH,  and  often 
ttiMf  be  divided  Into  wdl-itiarkcd  rab-otders,  as. 


in  this  instance,  the  Pmiipedia,  or  fin-iooted 
camivora  (seals  and  walruses)  and  (bc'Fiti- 
pedia,  or  toed  camivora  (land  beasts  of  prey) ; 
and  most  orders  include  several  extinct  fam- 
ilies. It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Camivora 
and  certain  others  ought  to  form  a  super-order 
CreodontOi  ancestral  to  them.  When  one  is 
dealing  wltli  gronpe  as  lar^e  and  widely  sep- 
arated as  orders,  is  it  possible  to  discover  any 
features  possessed  tiy  all  that  wiTl  enable  us  to 
collect  them  Into  a  still  higher  group?  It 
seems  doubtful,  when  one  recalls  the  diversity 
in  the  one  group  alone  chosen  for  our  illustra- 
tion. Here  are  II  orders  (not  counting *extinct 
ones)  represented  by  animals  so  diverse  as 
the  duckbill,  kangaroo,  sloth,  ox,  manatee, 
whale,  cat  mouse,  mole,  bat,  and  man.  Have 
they  anything  in  common?  Much;  and  par- 
ticularly two  prominent  features  that  separate 
them  from  all  other  animals  —  their  covering 
of  hair,  and  their  nourishing  their  newly-born 
young  on  mother's  milk.  Hence  they  co  to- 
gedier  into  a  still  larger  group  called  a  Class  — 
the  class  of  mammals  (AfoMtmoIio).  In  this 
class  are  two  sub-classes,  Frolotheria  (ducktiill 
and  the  echidnas),  and  Eulheria  (all  otber 
marnmals). 

the  mammals  are  equal  in  rank  -with  the 
classes  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibia,  Fishes, 
Round-mouths,  and  several  others  formerly  re- 
garded as  worms  or  moltusks,  all  of  which 
possess  one  feature  of  prime  importance  —  a 
notochord,  the  prototype  of  the  st""^'  cord  and 
backbone  of  the  more  highly  developed  forms. 
This  unites  these  otherwise  io  vancd  classes 
into  a  still  broader  araregation  or  "phylum,* 
the  Ckordala.  B^ond  this  are  only  two 
words —.4m imof  and  Plant,  indicating  the  two 
grand  kingdoms  of  life  in  the  world.  Even 
these,  however,  are  so  essentially  alike  in  their 
simplest  form,  die  monad^  that  they  are  doubt- 
fully distinguisliaUe  at  tliat  point  of  contact, 
and  may  be  combined  under  the  term  organism. 

Here,  then,  ends  onr  inquiry  into  the  place 
in  nature  of  our  example.  The  animal  organ- 
im  called  "cat"  Is  a  chordate  eutherian,  car- 
nivorou*  atammal  of  the  family  FeHda,  gentre 
PtHs,  and  spetaes  M6yni. 

Such  is  de  schematic  history  of  a  single 
atiimal,  and  it  represents  not  only  its  place  in 
nature,  but  its  phyllogenj-,  that  is  the  line  of  its 
evolution  from  a  primitive  monad  to  (he  com- 
plexity and  finish  of  an  animal  highly  adapted 
to  a  certain  maimer  of  Kfe. 

Biofogical  classification  is  now,  therefore,  on 
a  sure,  philosophical,  scientific  basis.  It  has  but 
one  principle  —  that  of  descent  —  blood  affinity. 
The  problems  are  those  of  perception :  to  detect 
the  evidence  of  genetic  relationship.  To  this 
every  fact  of  investigation,  from  the  embryolo- 

g"st's  microscope  and  the  anatomist's  scalpel-to 
e  geologist's  hammer  and  the  field-naturalist's 
notebook,  contributes;  and  no  longer  is  any 
artificial  grouping  possible,  except  on  account 
of  an  ignorance  that  study  will  correct,  ot  as 
a  theoretical  suggestion  mat  must  be  proved 
before  it  is  acceptable. 

In  the  present  article  only  a  single  kind  of 
animal  has  been  considered.  The  process  b 
the  same  for  all  others,  bnt  different  criteria 
must  be  employed  in  the  various  groupings,  and 
even  different  terms  used,  or  the  same  term 
trith  different  limits.  Thus  'family*  is  a  far 
more  comprehensive  and  important  group 
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botany  than  in  zoology.  Moreover  the  diverse 
temperaments  of  classifiers  lead  them  to  vary 
in  closeness  of  distinction.  Some  men  see 
specific  or  generic  differences  that  others  do 
not  admit,  wishing  to  ignore  the  minute  differ- 
ences that  the  former  deem  important.  The 
tendency  is  toward  the  broader  view. 

Eknest  Ingersou. 

AMIHALS,  Croelty  to.  The  earliest  l&ws 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  were 
passed  in  England,  whence  the  movement  spread 
to  the  Continent,  and  the  United  States.  The 
first  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  in  the  United  States  was  chartered  in 
1866;  and  the  agitation  by  similar  societies  has 
resulted  in  laws  in  almost  every  State  provid- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  cruelty  to  domestic 
animals  by  fines  from  $5  to  $100,  imprisonment 
from  30  to  60  days,  or  both.  These  societies 
work  also  to  prevent  cruelty  by  education,  ad- 
vice, and  personal  effort  in  enforcing  the  law. 

ANIMALS,  Diieatet  of.  Domesticated 
animals  suffer  from  a  large  number  of  diseases. 
They  are  the  cause  of  the  greatest  loss  to  the 
animal  industry  of  the  country.  Considered 
economically,  the  infectious  diseases  alone  are 
conservative^  estimated  to  have  caused  a  direct 
loss  to  this  country  of  1212.000,000  in  1915. 
The  indirect  losses  and  tnose  from  other  dis- 
orders can  neither  be  determined  nor  approxi- 
mately estimated.  The  diseases  of  animals 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  namely:  (1) 
general  diseases;  (2)  specific  infectious 
dueases ;  and  (3)  those  caused  by  aniiDal 
parasites. 

The  gentral  diseases  are  physical  disorders 
that  result  from  improper  care  of  the  animals, 
including  food  and  shelter,  and  those  that  are 
produced  by  infections  that  result  in  local  in- 
Sammations  leading  to  abscesses,  ulcers,  local 
tissue  necrosis,  or  a  more  general  disturfiance 
tuch  as  becterigemia  or  blood-poisoning.  The 
different  species  of  animals  vary  in  their  power 
of  resistance  to  common  infection.  The  horse 
kind  is  quite  susceptible  white  the  bovine 
species  are  more  resistant  to  wound  infection, 
and  fowls  are  practically  immune  to  ordinaiy 
pyogenic  bacteria. 

Animals  suffer  quite  extensively  from  in- 
flammations and  degenerattons  of  the  various 
organs  and  tissues  the  causes  of  which  are  not 
very  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  believed 
that  autointoxication  b  the  origin  of  many  of 
these  conditions.  Disturbances  of  the  digestive 
tract  as  observed  in  various  forms  of  indi- 
gestion or  colics,  and  inflammations  of  the 
stomach  and  intesdne  are  common,  especial^ 
among  horses  and  cattle.  McCollum  of  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  essential 
groivth  promoting  subilance  is  not  present  in 
many  proteins  used  for  animal  food  and  conse- 
quently a  ration  that  is  generally  considered  to 
be  proper  may  be  unbalanced  and  consequently 
would  lead  to  more  or  less  serious  ^sorders, 
although  the  quantity  of  food  was  abundant. 

Uany  local  diseases  start  from  wounds  or 
injuries.  Cattle  often  suffer  from  traumatisms 
resulting  from  swallowing  nails,  pieces  of  wire 
or  other  pointed  metallic  articles  which  iiierce 
through  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  Frequently 
they  injure  die  heart  causing  traumatic  peii- 
Cai^tii. 


Poisoniiig  is  a  serious  source  of  loss.  There 
are  a  number  of  poisonous  plants  whidi 
occasionally  cause  the  deadi  of  animals  that  eat 
them.  Cattle  are  very  susceptible  to  lead  and 
not  infrequently  they  are  poisoned  by  licking 
an  emptied  lead  pail  or  a  newly  painted  fence 
or  harn.  Other  poisons  such  as  arsenic  and 
corrosive  sublimate  are  occasionally  the  cause 
of  death  among  animals. 

Animals  suffer  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  tumors.  Cancers,  epitheliomas,  sarcomas 
and  leukannia  are  quite  common.  Uelano- 
sarcomaia  are  more  numerous  in  the  horse  and 
leuk^nia  or  the  so-called  lymidio- sarcoma  in 
fowls.  Ben^  buuors,  especially  those  arising 
in  the  connective  tissues,  are  also  frequently 
encountered. 

The  tpecific  infectious  Aiieaset  arc  those 
caused  by  definite  pathogenic  bacteria,  funf^ 
protozoa  and  the  filterable  viruses.  Each  dis- 
ease is  produced  by  its  specific  organism  and 
by  no  other  cause.  For  exam{>1e,  anthrax  is 
caused  by  Baeteriutn  laitkracis,  Texas,  or 
Southern,  cattle  fever  is  caused  by  Piroplotma 
bigtminum,  foot  and  mouth  disease  by  a  filter- 
aUe  virus,  that  is,  a  specific  substance  that  will 
pass  through  filters  (Bei^feld)  that  keep  back 
ordinary  bacteria.  The  specific  infectious  dis- 
eases are  sometimes  confused  with  dietary  dis- 
orders. They  can  be  readily  differentiated  by 
taking  into  account  the  following: 

CaiiM>— 'An  infectious  disease  is  produced 
by  a  specific  virus.  This  necessitates  as  the 
first  requisite  an  exposure  to  and  an  infection 
with  the  specific  organism.  Ordinarily  but  a 
few  animals  in  a  herd  are  infected  simultane- 
ously. 

Period  «f  Incnbitioa.^  The  infection  must 
be  followed  by  a  certain  time  required  by  the 
invading  micro-organisms  to  become  estab- 
lished in  the  body  and  to  bring  abont  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  According  to 
Vaughn  it  is  the  time  required  for  the  infect- 
ing organism  to  sensitize  the  tissues.  The  in- 
cubation period  varies  in  different  diseases,  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  same  disease,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  infection,  the  virulence  of 
the  organism  and  the  resistance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Usually,  however,  it  is  practically  the 
same  for  all  individuals  of  the  same  species 
when  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  infection. 

Lctiona.— The  tissue  changes  in  an  in- 
fectious disease  are  usually  nearly  the  same  in 
all  the  animal  s  affected  in  the  outbreak. 
Each  pathogenic  organism  brings  about  tissue 
changes  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself-  They 
may,  however,  vary  within  rather  definite  limits. 
They  may  also  be  acnte  or  chrome  in  nature. 
The  cause  for  the  changes  in  the  body  is  the 
action  upon  the  tissues  of  exogenous  and 
endogenous  toxins  (bacterial  proteins),  or  the 
medunical  bloddng  of  the^  vessels  by  the  or- 
ganisms. In  many  epizootics,  thf  disease  ap- 
pears in  an  acute  form  in  the  first  animals  at- 
tacked while  those  infected  later  suffer  from  a 
chronic  or  modified  form  of  the  affection.  In 
other  outbreaiks,  the  first  cases  are  chronic  in 
nature  and  the  later  ones  acute.  It  is  importuit 
to  distinguish  between  the  lesions  due  to  the 
virus  and  secondary  tissue  changes  that  may  be 

Duration. —  In  anhnals,  as  in  man,  most  of 
the  infectious  diseases  are  self-limiting.  After 
they  run  a  certain  time  the  animals  tstlKr  die 


or  fully  rccov<f.  A*  a  rule,  the  perccntBRc  of 
fatal  cases  tn  an  outbreak  is  larger  aaiong 
apimait  than  with  people. 

Tranaml— ion  by  InocoUtion. —  Finally, 
in  making  a  positive  dia^osis  it  b  necessary, 
to  find  the  specific  organisni,  or  to  prove  the 
transniissibility  of  the  disease  from  the  sick  or 
dead  animals  to  healthy  ones.  The  extent  to 
which  the  disease  spreads  will  also  aid  in  do- 
temiining  its  infectious  or  non-infectious  na- 
ture. In  diagnosing  an  quzootic  disease^  in- 
vestigations have  sbJown  that  too  much  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  period  of  incubation,  or 
the  morbid  anatomy.  There  are  many  pos- 
sibilities, therefore,  that  an  erroneous  diaR- 
uosts  may  be  made  when  the  symptoms  or  tis- 
sue changes  are  alone  considered- 

Dia^oaiB.-^  The  accurate  diagnosis  of  a 
specific  infectious  disease  is  made  by  taking  into 
account  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (I)  The 
^mptoms;  (2)  the  lesions  or  morbid  anatomy; 
(3)  the  specific  cause;  and  (4)  specific  reac- 
tions. The  value  of  symijtoms  in  making  a 
positive  diagnosis  varies  with  the  disease  and 
often  with  the  individual  case.  While  each 
disease  exhibits  a  somewhat  constant  chain  of 
symptoms  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  striking 
Similarity  between  the  symptoms  exhibited  in 
many  different  diseases.  As  a  rule  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  from  the  symptoms 

The  changes  produced  in  the  tissues  by  a 
specific  micro-organism  are  usually  constant  in 
thdr  nature.  They  represent  the  result  of  the 
reaction  of  the  body  tissues  to  the  partictdar 
invading  organism.  In  some  diseases,  like 
rabies,  the  characteristic  tissue  changes  are 
microscopic  and  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
^ross  examination  of  the  organs.  It  is  very 
important    in   making    a    diagnor-*-    '"•—    •*•- 


ferentiated  from  other  tissue  changes  that  often 
accompany  such  diseases. 

The  positive  diagnosis  is  made  when  the 
micro-organism  that  caused  the  disease  is 
demonstrated  in  the  morbid  tissues.     In  some 


very  simple  hactcriolo|[ical  methods.  Wiu 
other  affections  it  requires  very  careful  and 
special  methods  to  isolate,  cultivate  or  even  to 
demonstrate  the  specific  organism.  There  are, 
however,  several  epiioolic  diseases,  such  as 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  for  which  a  specific  - 
organism  has  not  been  isolated. 

It  has  been  found  that  animals  suffering 
from  certain  infectious  diseases  will  react  to  the 
injection  into  the  body  of  the  specific  protein 
of  the  organism  with  which  they  are  infected. 
Thus,  if  mallein  is  injected  Into  a  horse  suffer- 
ing from  glanders,  a  definite  reaction  will  occur 
which  can  be  considered  specific  for  glanders. 
There  are  also  certain  substances  given  off  by 
the  tissues  into  the  blood  that  have  a  specific 


...„  I  test  and  the 

complement  fixatic»i  test.    When  a  reaction  oc- 
curs with  these  tests  it  is  generally  considered 
positive  evidence  that  the  disease  is  present. 
ControL— The  control  or  cndicatiofi  of  tfae 
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inlecboui  diseases  is  of  the  greatest  importatice.. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  (1)  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  genns  which  cause  them,  or 
(2)  inununiiing  susceptible  animals  against 
them. 

The  checking  of  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases  involves  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
organisms  that  cause  them.  It  requires  that 
one  should  knowr  (1)  When  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  the  vims  is  eliminated  from  the  body 
and    the  channels    through    which  it   esc^>es. 

eWhat  happens  to  the  virus  after  it  leaves 
body  and  how  long  it  will  resist  the  action 
of  external  influences  such  as  drying  and  aun- 
Ik^L  (3)  By  what  means  and  through  what 
channels  it  gains  entrance  to  the  body  of  the 
uninfected  animal  When  the  facts  r^arding 
these  points  are  ascertained  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  to  prevent  the 
virus  from  spreading  from  the  animals  in  one 
herd  to  those  in  another,  or  from  a  sick  indi- 
vidual to  a  well  one  in  the  same  herd. 

Tifimtiifitf'^n  —  The  imnunizing  of  ani- 
mals against  either  sporadic  or  epicootic  in- 
fectious diseases  has  been  found  to  be  iwacti- 
cable  with  certain  diseases  such  as  anthrax, 
bbck  leg,  h<%  cholera  and  possiUy  a  few  others. 
This  method  is  valuable  in  those  diseases  where, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  an  attifidal  iromuni^. 
It  cannot  be  employed  satisfactorily  with  others. 
The  danger  in  this  method  is,  that  where  it  is 
employe^  precautions  against  infection  are 
usually  minimiied  and  consequently  if  the  pro- 
tection is  not  complete  it  gives  a  false  securi^. 
The  immunizing  processes  for  the  control  of 
infectious  diseases  are  based  upon  the  principles 
of  immuni^  and  the  methods  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

Pararitic  Dkcuca, —  These  are  morbid 
changes  brought  about  by  animal  parasites  that 
are  large  enough  to  be  recognizeo  without  the 
aid  of  a  microscopy  although  diseases  caused 
hjf  the  protosoa  and  even  bacteria  may  be  con- 
sidered parasitic.  Animal  -parasites  cause  a 
number  of  disorders  that  are  serious  and  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  nodular  disease  of  sheep 
and  taeniasis  of  fowls,  are  frequei^y  mistaken 
for  tuberculosis.  There  are  matiy  parasites  and 
a  discussion  of  their  classification  or  the  dis- 
orders they  produce  that  would  be  at  all  ade- 
quate would  require  man^  pages.  Some  of  the 
parasites  attack  the  cxtenor  of  the  body;  others 
live  in  the  digestive  tract;  others  occur  in  th« 
Itings;  others  find  their  way  into  the  organs; 
anoa  veiy  few  appear  in  the  blood  Mai^  of 
these  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  animal  and 
the  losses  occasioned  by  them  are  heavy.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  injury  to  their  hosts,  a 
few  parasites  of  animals  are  transmitted  to  the 
human  family.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
certain  of  the  tapeworms  and  tnchinella  or  the 
worm  which  causes  trichinosis  in  rats,  swine 
and  people. 

To  summarise,  the  bodies  of  living  animals 
are  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  deviations  from 
their  normal  condition  due  to  unsuitable  con- 
ditions of  living,  to  infections  of  many  lands 
and  to  the  irritation  of  animal  parasites.  These 
may  produce  changes  ranging  from  the  slight- 
est possible  irritation  to  the  destruction  of  the 
hosL    See  also  Cattle,  Diseases  of. 

BiblioKTaphy. —  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
tiy :  Annual  reitorts,  special  reports,  bulletins ' 
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animal  discaMs  (United  Sutes  Oepartnient  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C);  Ellenbergcr, 
Schiitz  and  Baum,  'Jahresbericht  iiber  di« 
Leistuiigea  auf  dem  G«bt«te  der  Veterinir- 
Medidn*  (annually,  Berlin^ ;  Friedberger  and 
Frohner,  'Veterinary  Pathology*  (6[h  ed. 
London  and  (Hiicago  190S} ;  Hutyra  and  Mardc, 
'Special  Pathology  and  Tbcrapeutics  of  the 
Diseases  of  Domesticated  Animals'  (2  vols., 
C^iicago  1916)  ;  Kilt,  'Textbook  of  Comparative 
Cieneral  Pathology  for  Practitioners  and  Stu- 
dents of  Veterinary  Medicine'  (Chicagti  1906); 
Law,  'Veterinary  Medicine'  (5  vols.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  1912) ;  Moore,  'The  PaUiolom;  and  Dif- 
ferential Diagnosis  of  Infectious  Diseases  of 
Animals'  (New  York  1916). 

V.  A.  MooE, 
Director  New  York  Slate  Veterinary  CoUtge, 
Cornell  Univertity. 

ANIMALS.  Distributioa  of.  See  Geo- 
GKAPHic  Distribution  of  Living  Mammals. 

AHIMAL8,  DomeitiMted.  A  verv  lar^ 
part  of  man's  success  upon  the  earth  ana  of  his 
achievements  in  supremacy  are  due  to  the  ani' 
mala  that  be  has  been  able  to  draft  into  his  serv- 
ice through  domestication.  They  luve  fed  him, 
clothed  faun,  carried  him  and  his  burdens,  culti- 
vated his  fields,  drawn  his  machinery  and  have 
in  every  way  surrendered  their  lives  to  him  and 
his  purposes. 

OricinKlly  from  the  WUd<—  Like  the  croiM 
of  the  orchard,  garden  and  field,  the  domesti- 
cated animals  all  came  originally  from  the  wild. 
Choosing  for  his  purposes  such  of  the  wild 
animals  about  htm  as  could  in  his  opinion  assist 
in  his  enterprises  and  as  were  sufficiently  docile 
to  lend  themselves  to  his  mastery  without  too 
much  difEculty  and  danger,  man  while  yet  in  the 
primitive  state  took  absolute  possession  of  cer- 
tain species,  although  one  of  bis  first  attempts 
was  with  the  wildest  of  the  wild,  the  horse. 

Soorces  of  Uftterial. —  The  dog  is  the  ditcct 
descendant  of  the  wolf,  found  in  the  wild  the 
world  over,  with  oossibly  a  dash  of  the  fox  in 
certain  breeds.  The  horse  is  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  wild  stock  of  central  Asia.  The 
ass  comes  also  directly  from  the  wild  in  west- 
em  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  (Hommon  sheep 
are  undoubtedly  descended  from  the  native 
stock  of  northern  Africa  and  southern  Etirope, 
and  the  fat-tailed  variety  from  that  of  western 
Asia.  Almost  every  country  of  the  earth  had 
its  wild  variety  that  might  have  been  developed 
into  the  domestic  pig;  but  stnuwdy  enough  we 
owe  our  present  stow  to  a  founthtion  developed 
in  southeastern  Asia,  improved  by  a  later  dash 
oi  the  wild  boar  of  northern  Europe. 

In  general  our  poultry  came  from  south- 
eastern Asia,  except  the  guinea  from  western 
Africa,  the  goose  from  northern  Europe,  the 
duck  which  is  cosmopolitan  from  the  subarctic 
regions,  and  the  turkey  which  is  a  truly  Ameri- 
can bird  —  our  only  contribution  to  the  domes- 
ticated animals —  from  the  New  England  woods 
or  the  jungles  of  Mexico. 

The  elephant  of  India  and  Africa,  the  came! 
of  Asia,  the  water  buffalo  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  humped  cattle  of  India  and  the  yak  of  Tibet 
are  all  developed  from  native  stock,  and  in 
general  every  country  has  drawn  upon  its  own 
resources  for  domestication  except  that  Amer- 
ica, being  suddenly  settled  and  at  a  compara- 


tively late  date,  was  stocked  by  importatioti. 


greatly  in  their  response  to  the  ameliorating 
effects  of  domestication.  Probably  no  animal  is 
so  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  and  so 
completely  responsive  to  his  master  as  the  doe, 
and  none  less  responsive  tiian  the  cat  tfaomi 
both  have  been  long  attached  to  the  domiciles 

Most  domestic  animals  will  come  at  call,  bnt 
few  have  the  homing  instinct  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  offset  thdr  native  wanderlust  or 
their  natural  disposition  to  forage  for  food. 
The  result  is  that  most  animals  must  needs  be 
kept  in  more  or  less  strict  confinement.  The 
pig,  if  unrestrained,  will  wander  wherever  food 
IS  to  be  fomid.  Sheep  will  go  in  flocks  or  bands 
and  follow  a  self -appointed  leader  anywhere. 
Thou^  every  cow  knows  her  stall  in  the  barn, 
she  will  wander  ahnlessly  across  country  and, 
except  in  rare  cases,  stop  with  perfect  satis- 
faction wherever  night  overtakes  her.  Some 
horses  Icnow  the  way  home* ;  others  are  abso- 
lutely lost  and  indifferent  as  to  their  where- 
abouts. Even  the  trusted  saddle  horae  responds 
to  the  call  whenever  a  band  of  wild  horses 
comes  his  way.  The  cat  widi  all  her  lazy  luxury 
goes  wherever  she  is  fed  most  liberally,  and 
even  the  dog,  most  faithful  of  all  servants  to 
his  personal  master,  easily  turns  tramp,  making 
friends  with  everybody,  and  responsible  to  no- 
body, clearly  demonstrating  how  strong  after 
all  IS  the  call  of  the  wild. 

Domestication  is  at  best  a  relative  term,  some 
spedes  responding  much  more  freely  than 
others,  die  whole  process  shading  off  into  that 
border  land,  where  song  birds  are  bred  in  cages 
and  gold  fish  in  bowls,  and  where  the  response 
of  the  animal  is  exceedingly  problematical. 

Quite  aside  from  true  domestication  is  that 
voluntary  association  of  rats  and  mice  with  the 
habitstians  or  rather  the  storehouses  of  man, 
not  from  any  instinct  for  human  society  bat 
purely  from  an  attraction  to  food  and  warmth 
not  far  removed  from  the  blind  principles  that 
bring  weeds  into  the  crops  or  parasites  upon 
the  body. 

Pnrpowi  of  Domeatlcatloti. —  Domestica- 
tion means  responsilrility  for  food  and  what- 
ever shelter,  restraint  or  attendant  care  may  be 
necessary.  This  all  means  heavy  expense  of 
thne  and  money,  so  that  the  domesticated 
animal,  while  exceedingly  serviceable,  is  at  the 
same  time  extremely  expensive,  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  compute  the  value  of  die  hay,  oats 
and  com  crops,  practically  all  of  whidi  go  to 
the  sapimrt  of  animals.  Considering  this  fact, 
it  is  evident  diat  man  has  domesticated  for 
strictly  personal  reasons,  never  for  the  welfare 
of  the  animal. 

Animals  Domesticated  for  Hunting.—  The 

Erimitive  man,  in  constant  distress  for  food, 
unting  animals  that  were  in  every  way  his 
superiors  except  as  to  wits  and  a  serviceable 
hand,  must  have  early  noted  the  halut  of  the 
wolf  to  hunt  in  packs.  He  was  not  long  in 
finding  Aat  a  litter  of  young  pups  brou^t  up 
in  camp  became  extremely  loyal  and  still  re- 
tained dielr  hunting  instinct  In  this  way  the 
hunter  obtained  his  dog.  To  the  dog  were 
early  added  the  horse,  the  elephant,  the  chetah 
or  hunting  leopard,  ti>e  falcon  o"  *" — ' —  •-_._., 
and  last  of  all  the  ferret. 
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Aninuda  Domeetcated  for  Tfadr  Heat- 
Here  must  be  counted  the  ox  —  exceptinR  the 
bumped  cattle  of  India  not  used  for  food  — 
the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  goat,  the  rabbit  and  a 
horde  of  birds  —  the  chicken,  the  guinea,  the 
goose,  the  duck,  the  swan,  the  pheasant,  the 
peacock,  the  pigeon,  and  greatest  of  all  the 
turkey.  Rarely,  except  in  war,  has  horse  meat 
been  offered  for  sale.  In  general  it  is  coarse 
and  of  poor  quality,  while  sentiment  is  against 
its  use  for  food. 

Animals  DomMticated  for  Their  Milk.— 
Though  the  milk  of  all  domesticated  animaU  a 
tom«umes  used,  yet  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
probably  the  only  animals  domesticated  mainly' 
or  even  largely  on  account  of  their  milk  are 
the  cattle,  both'plain  and  humped,  the  goat  and 
the  ass. 

Animals  Domesticated  for  Their  Labor.— 
Thou^  the  horse  like  the  asi  was  domesticated 
for  ndiug,  he  has  been  put  to  all  kinds  of  work 
in  Europe  and  in  North  America,  seldom  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  he  ii  held  su- 
perior to  menial  tasks.  The  9X,  both  plain  and 
humped,  the  ass  and  his  hybrid  progeny  the 
mul^  the  water  buffalo,  the  elephant  and  the 
camel,  the  reindeer  and  the  dog,  all  have  been 
commonly  put  to  hard  labor,  and  up  in  Tibet 
the  yak  is  no  exception  to  the  rale  that  man 
under  almost  any  conditions  will  contrive  to 
find  some  animal  to  bear  his  burdens  and  per- 
form hb  hardest  labor— even  drafting  in  the 

Animals  Domwticated  for  Thdr  Bodr 
C€>v«rint.r-- The  skin  of  most  animals  is  valu- 
able for  tents,  for  clothing,  and  for  the  thou- 
sand and  one  occasions  in  which  leather  is  de- 
sirable. The  horse,  the  01,  the  sheep^  the  pig, 
the  goat,  the  dog  and  the  rabbit  all  yield  valu- 
able  sldns,  especially  the  ox  and  the  goat. 
Modem  methods  of  tanning  make  even  the 
tender  sheepskin  extremely  useful  for  many 
purposes.  One  of  the  original  objects  in  domes- 
ticating the  sheep  was  its  wool,  first  as  attached 
to  the  skin,  afterward  for  spinning  into  yarn 
and  cloth.  The  same  principle  governs  the 
semi- domestication  of  the  vicuiia  and  the  alpaca; 
indeed,' one  of  the  marvels  of  early,  civilization 
was  the  skill  developed  in  weaving.  Latterly 
with  the  decreasing  supply  of  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals, both  the  fox  and  the  skunk  are  artificially 
produced  under  conditions  of  semi-domestica- 


Eggs  have  long  been  in  standard  demanc  __. 
food,  and  however  much  our  poultry  may  have 
been  domesticated  for  its  meat,  the  egg  supply 
doubtless  played  no  secondary  part  in  the  rea- 
sons for  dealing  with  so  tronbiesome  a  lot  of 
animals.  Preferable  as  arc  the  eggs  of  the 
chicken,  those  of  all  domesticated  varieties  oC 
poultry  are  sometimes  used,  and  even  so  the 
supply  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand, 
which  is  very  largely  satisfied  by  drawing  upon 
the  nesting  places  of  sea  fowl. 

Misceluneons  Objects  of  Domestication. 
■ — Aside  from  the  ordinary  and  more  obvious 
reasons  for  domestication  there  are  certain  sec- 
ondary objects  such  as  feathers  from  the  goose, 
the  swan  and  especially  the  ostrich;  honey  and 
wax  from  bees ;  and  last  of  all  should  be  men- 


tioned the  raising  of  the  guinea  pig  for  pur- 

Kses  of  experimentation  especially  along  patho- 
jical  ana  physiological  lines,  as  well  as  in 
tracing  the  principles  of  descent 

Animals  Domesticated  for  Peta.— It  is 
doubtful  if  ever  an  animal  was  domesticated. 
primarily  for  other  than  strictly  utilitarian  pur- 
poses.but  once  domesticated  the  response  was 
often  so  instant  and  pronounced  as  to  lead  to 
real  affection  between  master  and  servant  This 
explains  the  hold  of  the  dog  and  the  cat_up9n 
fiopular  favor,  even  when  tbeir  natural  service 
IS  not  needed.  Horses  are  quite  commcmly 
kept  primarily  as  pets,  and  no  other  impulse  can 
explam  the  present  day  use  of  the  swan,  the 
parrot,  the  peacock,  the  pheasant  and  certain 
strains  of  the  rabbit,  the  dog  and  the  cat,  not 
to  mention  gold  fish  and  canaries. 

Native  CliantGtwristlca  of  Domesticatrf 
Animals. —  What  might  be  called  die  psy- 
diology  of  wild  species  would  make  an  interest- 
ing study;  for  example,  the  two  most  faithful 
of  all  dmnestic  species  are  the  dog  and  the 
horse,  yet  in  the  wild  state  no  animal  is  more 
owanUy  than  the  wolf,  and  n 


him  anywhere.  The  response  of  the  cat  to 
domestication  is  awaroit  rather  than  real.  She 
enjoys  warmth  and  soft  places  on  which  to  he, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  in  general  the 
domestic  cat  has  acquired  much  response  to 
man,  particularly  when  we  remember  that  as 
large  and  savage  a  cat  as  the  puma  is  credit- 
ably reported  as  never  under  any  circumstances 
attaddng  a  human  being.  The  manner  in  which 
the  rat  and  the  pig  respond  to  tr^unin^  is  as  im- 
accountable  as  is  the  limited  intelLgence  of 
the  sheep  and  the  cow,  or  the  substantially  op- 
posite reaction  of  the  horse  and  the  ass  to 
objects  of  fright,  the  one  tending  to  run  awqr 
and  the  other  to  investigate. 

Improvement  andcr  Domoatlcatioa.^ 
Quite  naturally  man  selected  for  domesticatiai 
£ose  species  that  served  him  best  Not  otify 
that,  he  picked  the  particular  strains  and  va- 
rieties that  fitted  bis  needs  the  closest.  He  fol- 
lowed the  same  principle  in  breeding.  Wu 
it  meat  he  desired?  He  bred  from  the  heaviest 
fleshed  individuals.  Was  it  milk?  He  chose 
those  of  the  heaviest  flow.  Was  it  wool?  He 
bred  from  the  specimens  of  the  longest  and 
finest  fibre.  Was  it  labor?  He  bred  from  the 
strongest  or  if  for  speed  from  the  fieetest  So 
it  is  that  the  domesticated  animals  have,  gen- 
eration by  generation,  become  constantly  a  little 
more  completely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  man, 
and  favorite  spedes  like  the  dog,  the  horse  and 
the  ox  have  been  broken  up  into  numerous 
breeds  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  each  adapted  to 
serve  the  particular  need  or  whim  of  a  group  of 
men  sufficiently  large  to  create  a  demand.  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  breed- 
ing by  which  the  domesticated  spedes  will  be  yet 
more  closely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  man,  and 
yet  more  completely  freed  from  certain  acd- 
dental  but  unwelcome  characteriadca,  such  as 
wcalmess  of  constitution,  tendency  to  sterility, 
bad  temper  and  hck  of  intelligence. 

Unnsed  Haterials.— If  the  world  had  all 
been  settled  at  once,  undoubtedly  every  section 
wotdd  have  developed  out  of  Us  own  tnaterial 
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its  proper  domesticated  races.  But  America 
lagged  behind  Her  excellent  start  toward  a 
horse  had  come  to  an  end  in  Montana  at  the 
four-toed  stage,  and  she  had  nothing  to  take 
its  place;  hence  the  backward  state  of  the  In- 
dian, and  hence  the  certainty  of  importation. 
She  had  the  bison  which  might  have  been 
domesticated,  but  already  the  European  bison 
had  been  neglected  for  its  better  compatriot, 
the  ancestor  of  our  common  cattle.  She  had  a 
fng,  but  she  could  not  afFord  to  stop  to  build 
It  up  in  competition  with  what  had  been  gained 
by  long  years  in  Ada  and  Europe,  She  had  the 
turkey,  and  nothing  under  domestication  was  its 
equal  for  the  feast,  and  consequently  the  pea- 
cock and  the  swan  iiave  bem  neglected  at 
modem  banquet  boards.  The  praine  hen  or 
the  paEtiidge  of  the  woods  mi^ht  have  afforded 
a  domestic  strain,  but  the  chicken  was  better 
and  so  the  natural  supply  was  unused.  The  bear 
might  have  been  domesticated  to  advantage 
and  no  doubt  he  may  yet  follow  the  fox  and 
the  skunk  as  a  denizen  of  the   fur  farm. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  wealth  of  materia)  was 
left  over  and  neglected,  not  onlv  here  but  in 
that  great  storehouse  of  raw  material,  central 
Asia,  only  because  man  had  already  all  he  could 
use  to  advantage. 

EUGZHE  DaVEKKHTT, 

Dean  and  Director,  Univertity  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  AgrictUlwe. 

ANIMALS,  Mind  in  the  Brute.  Like 
other  phases  of  psychology,  that  which  con< 
cerns  itself  with  the  minds  of  non-human  ani- 
mals has  broadened  considerably  in  the  few 
years  just  gone  —  so  far  at  least  as  actual  re< 
search -reports  are  concerned.  How  far  a  ques- 
tionary  investigation  would  show  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  liberalism  among  psychologists  in 
general  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  be  sure,  since 
(as  we  see  in  regard  to  the  subconscious  as- 
pect of  mind)  many  sdenlific  men  when 'asked 
will  admit  the  existence  and  even  the  import- 
ance of  a  thing  which  yet  they  wholly  ignore 
in  their  own  spontaneous  work.  Specialization 
is  overdone  in  psvchology  as  elsewhere,  and 
feV  academic  psyuiologists  venture  to  attempt 
the  correlation  between  the  human  and  the 
brute. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of 
Reni  Descartes  for  seriously  declaring  that  of 
all  the  animals  only  man  was  conscious  (per- 
haps  it  was  due  to  his  i)redominant  ecclesiasti- 
caf  or  to  his  mathematical  interests)  no  one, 
pcrlup*  not  even  himself,  ever  believed  the 
dictum  any  more  than  tliat  his  will  is  not  free, 
however  loud,  or  even  however  good,  his  argu- 

llie  Cwin-prindples  of  OHology  and  of  caa- 
tinuily  teach  everyone,  who  is  not  prejudiced 
Iw  some  underlying  system  of  belief,  that  the 
'lower*  animals  are  conscious  like  ourselves; 
in  proportion,  however,  to  their  complexity,  both 
of  environmental  relationship  and  of  functional 
internal  relationship. 

The  sceptic  who  admits  consciousness  in 
himself  but  denies  it  in  the  dog  and  elephant 
and  lion  has  one  resource  which  he  is  bound  to 
make  use  of  continually.  He  can  deny  tk* 
principle  of  continuity  in  organic  evolution 
and  claim  uiat  the  protoplasm  of  man  is  essen- 
tiallv  different  from  that  of  all  other  animal^ 
and  that  the  difference  is  such  (hat  ' 


ness  may  inhere  in  it  and  not  at  all  in  the  brutal 
organism,  the  consciousness  accruing  to  it  sud- 
denly as  if  out  of  Pandora's  box.  So  arbitranr, 
however,  is  this  supposition^  so  gratuitous  in 
the  biology  of  protoplasm,  that  it  may  be  dis- 
regarded, the  burden  of  proof  resting  wholly 
on  its  claimants.  So  far  as  every  evidence 
goes,  structural  and  functional,  the  two  classes 
of  animals  compared,  brute  and  human,  are 
built  on  the  one  same  plan,  live  in  the  light  of 
the  same  consciousness,  save  probably  for 
ratiocination,  which  has  .  perhaps  developed  . 
the  vast  complicating  of  the  connections  of 
the  fibres  of  the  brain  and  the  consequent 
development  of  abstract  symbols  into  speech 
and  language.  The  burden  of  proof  in  this 
matter  rests  with  those  diat  deny  the  analogic 
probabili^. 

Now  going  along  die  multitude  of  animal 
forms  toward  tiie  simplest  animal  from  the 
most  human,  where  can  a  line  be  drawn  be- 
vond  which  consciousness  may  be  disclaimed? 
With  wonderful  morphologic  variety  there  is 
striking  biologic  uniformity,  the  same  use  of 
the  same  meclianical  principles  and  of  chemi- 
cal reactions  and  assuredly  of  protoplasmic 
nature  generally,  so  that  even  in  Amaba,  the 
simplest,  indeed  the  logical  limit  of  animal 
structure,  we  find  the  same  events  in  type- and 
the  same  means  for  producing  these  events  — 
metabolism  in  irritable  livmg  protofriasm. 
Even  in  Amaha  there  ii  that  same  amatina^ 
complex  protoplasm  whose  chemiphysical  m- 
leractions  science  is  only  beginning  to  unraveL 
Co-ordination  in  Amaba  is  poor  and  we  find 
him  sometimes  trying  to  crawl  in  opposite  di> 
rections  for  a  brief  space,  for  there  is  of  course 
no  nervous  matter.  For  the  same  reason  the 
animal's  adjustment  to  external  contUtions  is 
imperfect,  although  in  the  main  protective  of 
its  life. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  whole  varied 
metabolism  is  there,  giving  rise  to  the  same 
sort  of  heat,  motion  and  probably  electricity, 
from  the  same  protoplasmic  life,  supplied  ^ 
the  same  nutrients  and  giving  off  the  same 
katabolic  waste  as  does  a  nerve  cell  or  any 
other  cell  of  a  human  body.  Without  a  single 
nerve-fibril  the  naked  protoplasm  conducts  im- 
pulses, as  one  may  quickly  see  when  the  whole 
animal  nearly  at  once  contracts  after  stimula- 
tion, and  co-ordination  and  even  adjustments 
occur  without  anything  which  can  be  called 
nerve.  Without  muscle  contraction  takes  place. 
Without  separate  gland-tissue  secretion  goes  on. 
Without  reproductive  cells  the  marveloui  so- 
called  simple  division  of  the  animal  occurs 
whenever  its  overgrowth  demands,  a  process 
compared  with  which  even  mitosis  is  easy  to 
understand.  In  Amceba  then,  the  logical  limit 
of  animal  simplicity,  a  minute  drop  of  tm- 
colored  streammg  protoplasm,  the  matter  is 
organized  as  forces  which  interact  and  are 
mutuall;^  and  self  sustaining.  The  adjustment 
of  relations  which  is  its  lite  is  nearly  as  per- 
fect as  in  other  animals  and  because  the  chemi- 
physical process  at  the  basis  of  this  series  of 
adjustments  is  perhaps  even  more  complex 
than  elsewhere  (since  every  function  nearly 
inheres  in  every  part),  a  modicum,  a  trace,  a 
sample  of  consciousness  must  be  supposed  to 


What  can  be  siwposed  as  to^tbe  nature  of 
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this  requisite  consciousness  of  Amabaf  Shall 
we  ima^e  it  like  our  own?  Of  course  not. 
Can  we  imagine  it  at  ail?  Scarcely  so,  it  must 
be  allowed,  and  yet,  *tbe  dim  crawling  life*  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a  system  of  uniformities  in 
which  we  ourselves  and  our  own  consciousness 
partake  and  within  these  limits  we  can  imagine 
tnuch.  It  is  customary  for  descriptive  psy- 
cholo^iy  to  say  that  the  most  prominent  aspects 
of  mmd  as  we  know  it  are  feeling,  will  and 
thought  The  first,  feeling,  is  based  wholly  on 
sensations,  on  modifications  of  consciousness 
which  seem  to  have  to  do  with  that  protoplasm, 
which  in  man  and  bis  congeners  is  made  up  as 
sense-organs.  Amir  bo's  protoplasm  and  that 
of  other  unicells  is  universally  seositive  to  irri- 
tating stimuli,  and  its  irritation  causes  reactions 
exactly  comparable  to  those  of  protoplasm 
elsewhere  under  the  influences  coming  from 
sense-organs.  A  dim  and  simple  seasat ion- 
mass  would  seem  then  to  be  a  reasonable  basis 
and  substance  of  Amarba's  consciousness.  Be- 
sides this  there  ace  obviously  elements  of  which 
we  know  as  will  or  action  and  this  involves 
that  something  else,  that  'certain  plusness,* 
not  to  be  defined  but  representing  pcrhapsin 
its  last  analysis  the  life  itself,  action,  active 
purposivcness,  that  quality  by  which  the  inter- 
actions of  Amtrba's  molecules  exceed  in  com- 
plexity and  in  sclf^adjustment  those  of  other 
self -regulating  materials  —  if  indeed  any  such 
besides  bioplasm  exists.  Another  word  for  will 
is  conscious  spontaneity  and  possessing  this  the 
animal  may  still  be  as  much  the  slave  of  dr- 
cumstance  as  yott  j>lease  for  its  dependence  on 
its  environment  is  extreme.  Sensation -mass 
and  will,  conscious  spontaneity,  such  we  may 
imagine,  are  present  in  Amtrhas  consciousness. 
In  these  nerves  are  unnecessary,  and  their  phy- 
sical basis  is  adequately  enough  the  universally 
complex,  irritable  and  active  protoplasm  of 
which  the  whole  body  is  composed.  So  much 
for  this  logical  type  of  animal,  a  speck  of 
undifferentiated  bioplasm.  In  this  form  we  are 
interested  only  for  these  very  reasons  —  that 
it  is  the  logical  type  and  it  is  undifferentiated 
protoplasm  only. 

In  the  series  of  animals  from  Amaba  *up* 
{no  scale  save  a  very  indistinct  one  can  be 
made  out),  we  find  at  once  development  in  the 
way  of  a  division  of  labor.  Scarcely  are  we 
out  of  the  protozoa,  the  unicellular  animals, 
before  certain  cells  of  the  various  organisms 
begin  to  take  on  distinctly  the  qualities  and  uses 
of  nervous  tissue,  the  first  toketi  of  this  beinn 
the  assumption  by  certain  cells  of  a  new  vigor 
and  promptness  of  reacting:  to  stimulation,  it 
being  therefore  the  sense-organ  part  of  the 
nervous  system  which  appears  first  in  the  phy~ 
logenic  development.  In  this  simple  plan  tnese 
sensitive  cells  are  also  means  of  oefense.  In 
animals  a  little  more  complicated  we  find  the 
rudiments  of  an  entire  nervous  system,  the  first 
form  beii^;  a  mere  line  or  lines  of  fibrils,  with 
the  necessary  nerve -cells  connecting  parts  re- 
quired to  work  in  unison  for  some  reason  or 
other,  or  where  adjustment  of  any  sort  is  neces- 
sary. Functional  connection  is  primarily  and 
always  the  business  of  -these  fibres.  In  forms 
of  life  more  and  more  complicated,  the  nervous 
system's  reticulum  ot  fibres  shows  correspond- 
ing develoimient,  not  only  in  actual  inincacy, 
but  in  relative  mass.  Thus  in  a  way  the  nerv- 
ous system  comes  to  be  a  rough  general  index 


of  Ae  comi^exitjr  of  any  animal's  life,  of  rela- 
tions more  and  more  involved,  not  only  be- 
tween cells  and  organs  within  the  limits  of  the 
animal,  but  with  numberless  conditions  outside 
the  iiiOvidual  which  are  yet  part  of  its  environ- 
ment  and  in  a  biologic  sense  inseparable  from 
itself.  _  Conduction,  co-ordination,  adjustment, 
appreciatian,  become  more  and  more  complete 
Bs  the  vital  conditions  demand.  Small  portions 
of  the  protoplasm  develop  into  sense  organs 
and  the  corresponding  sensation-mass  of  the 
animal  we  may  suppose  becomes  'larger"  and 
richer  with  inevitably  a  tinge  of  feeling  in  its 
nature.  In  very  simple  forms  muscular  tissue 
of  a  simple  sort  has  already  developed,  so  that 
actions  are  made  more  promptly  and  in  a  more 
perfectly  adjusted  way.  Thus  the  will  has  de- 
veloped also  in  richness  and  in  strength,  as 
represented  by  what  the  various  animals 
variously  do. 

But  if  sensation  and  violation  constitute  by. 


knowing,  an  analytically  distinct  aspect  of  the 
mental  continuum?  We  have  scarcely  ^et  es- 
caped the  exaggeration  which  the  association- 
ists  forced  into  psychology.  Man's  prideis  re- 
luctant to  admit  now  small  is  the  proportion  of 
cognition  and  especially  of  constructive  con- 
ception in  his  own  mental  process  minute  by  ' 
minute.  If  he  ordinarily  overestimates  his  own 
inlelleclualism  in  the  determination  of  behavior, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  he  has  somewhat 
underestimated  the  practical  ideation  of  the 
brutes.  Researches  made  of  late,  especially  by 
Yerkes  of  Harvard,  suggest  beyond  mucn 
doubt  that  the  brutes  conduct  the  rudiments  of 
Ae  processes  of  ideation  {the  formation  of 
ideas)  and  of  reasoning  (with  inference  as  its 
essence)  much  as  do  humans,  but  always  in  far 
closer  connection  with  actual  nxitor  behavior 
than  is  the  case  with  ourselves.  £.  U.  Smith 
of  Cambrid^  University  said  in  1915:  "It  is  hj 
no  means  disproved  that  animals  are  intelligent 
and  have  ideas.  .  .  .  The  one  point  that 
clearly  emerges  is  the  need  for  new  methods  of 
inquiry.* 

It  is  plain  that  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  animal  psych(Jo|D[  is  definite  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  relative  functions  of  the 
semes  in  the  various  genera  and  orders.  G.  H. 
Parker  of  Harvard,  as  well  as  Yerkes  and 
many  others,  have  set  about  this  task  more  or 
less  systematically,  but  curiously  enough  this 
particular  line  of  work  on  the  more  intelligent 
of  *our  poor  relations*  has  been  mostly 
neglected.  Yet,  before  we  can  study  intelli- 
gently the  chimpanzee,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  trig, 
we  must  certainly  know  just  what  their  senses 
are  like,  for  sensation  is  the  "beginning*  of  the 
reflex  nerve-drcuits  on  which  all  their  behavior 
depends  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Here  is 
where  new  meUiods  (often  necessarily  of  great 
ingenuity),  will  yield  most  productive  observa- 
tions. So  far  most  animal  psychologists  have 
bcRun  to  study  the  wrong  end.  so  to  say,  of  the 
reflex  'arc,*  the  actual  resulting  behavior  in- 
stead of  the  sensations  and  the  feelings.  School 
children  need,  above  all  things  else,  sense-train- 
ing and  for  a  like  reason  psychologists  need 
precise  tacts  as  to  the  perceptual  powers  of  the 
brute  animals.  On  these  data  the  work  of 
proving  that  mind  is  everywhere  alike  widi 
for  the  most  part  only  quantitative  differences      ■ 
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will  perhaps  be  gratifyingly  accelerated.  This 
at  least  seems  to  me  the  present  psychologic 
indicatioiL 

George  Van  Ness  Dearborit, 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Tufts  College. 

ANIMALS,  Superstitioni  in  Regard  to. 
See  American  Mythology. 

ANIMB,  a-nf-ni4,  a  resin  supposed  to  be 
obtained  from  the  trunk  of  an  ^unerican  tree 
(Hymenxa  coitrbaril'^ ,  It  is  of  a  transparent 
amber  color,  has  a  lighl,  agreeable  smell,  and 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.    11  strongly  resembles  co- 

fil,  and,  like  it,  is  used  in  maJdng  varnishes. 
pecific  gravity  is   1.028  to  1.054. 

ANIHIKEAN,  a  tenn  used  larvely  by 
Canadian  geologists  for  what  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  calls  Upper  Huronian.  See 
HuRONiAN  Sesies, 

ANIMISM,  the  system  of  philosophy  pro- 
pounded by  Stahl,  and  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  soul  (.anima)  is  the  seat  of  life.  In  mod- 
em usage  a  term  applied  to  express  the  general 
doctrine  of  souls  and  other  spiritual  beings,  and 
especially  to  the  tendency,  common  amon^  sav- 
age races,  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  in  na- 
ture  not  due  to  obvious  natural  causes  by  at- 
tributing them  to  spiritual  agency.  Among  the 
■  beliefs  most  characteristic  of  animism  is  that 
of  a  human  apparitiondl  soul,  bearing  the  form 
and  appearance  of  the  body,  and  living  after 
death  a  sort  of  semi-human  life. 

ANIMUCCIA,  a'ng  moot'cb*,  Giovanni, 
Italian  musician:  b.  1500;  d  1571.  He  was 
appointed  chapel  master  of  the  Vatican  in  1555, 
and  composed  the  ^Laude,'  to  be  sung  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  regular  office,  an<l  from  whicb 
the  oratorio  is  said  to  have  developed.  Hence 
he  is  often  called  the  "Father  of  the  Oratorio.' 
He  composed  a  number  of  masses,  motets, 
madrigals,  etc.  His  most  noteworthy  works 
are  *I1  primo  libro  di  madrigali,  etc.*  (Rome 
1595) ;  yoannis  Animucci*  Magjstri  Capelll 
Sacrosanctx  Basilicse  Vaticanac  Missarum 
Libri'  (ib.  1567) :  'Magnificat  ad  Omnes 
Modos'  (ib.  1568)  'll  secondo  libro  delle  laudi 
ove  si  contengono  motetti'   (ib.  1570). 

ANIO,  a'ne-6,  ANIEHB,  or  TEVER- 
ONE,  an  Italian  river  tributary  to  the  Tiber, 
which  it  enters  from  the  east  a  short  distance 
above  Rome. 

ANISE,  a'ncc,  an  annual  ^lant  of  the 
family  Umbelliferee.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt 
and  me  Mediterranean  regions.  The  stem  is 
about  two  feet  in  height,  and  divides  into 
several  slender  branches.  The  leaves  are 
wedge-shaped.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
southern  Europe,  Germany,  India,  etc.  It  is 
tised  as  a  condiment  in  the  preparation  of 
li(|ueurs,  and  as  a  stomachic  stimulant  in  medi- 
cine, to  relieve  fiatnlence,  etc.,  especially  in 
infants.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil.  called  oil  of 
anise,  which  is  used  for  purposes  similar  to 
the  seed.  The  oil  is  procured  cither  from  the 
seed  or  from  the  stems  and  leaves. 

ANISOPHYLLY,  l*nM-d-fni,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  production  of  two  sorts  of 
leaves  on  the  same  shoot.  It  is  due  to  the  un- 
equal  action  of  several  factors,  principally 
gravity  and  light.  For  illustrations  of  this 
frfienomenon  in  various  species  consult  Bos- 
hart,  K.,  'Beitrage  lur  Kenntniss  dcr  Blatta- 


sjrmmetrie     und     Exotnqdtie*      (1911) ;     and 
Figdor,  W.,  *Die  Erscheinung  der  AnisopUllic* 

ANKBRITE,  a  carbonate  belonging  to  the 
calcite  group  of  minerals.  It  is  intermediate 
between  calcite,  uiagnesite  and  siderite,  the 
normal  mineral  being  a  carbonate  of  calcium, 
magnesium  and  iron,  having  the  formula 
2CaC0^MgC0^FeCa.  It  occurs  in  rhombo- 
hcdral  crystals  which  have  perfect  rhombo- 
hcdral  cleavage,  a  hardness  of  3.5  to  4,  spcci&c 
gravity  of  about  3,  vitreous  to  pearly  lustre,  and 
usually  wlute  color.  It  also  occurs  in  granular, 
crystalline  and  compact  masses. 

ANKYLOSIS,  anTd-16'sIs,  a  stiffening  of 
the  joints,  a  term  used  by  surgeons  to  denote 
fixation  of  a  joint  not  dependent  on  rigidity  oF 
the  muscles.  It  is  caused  by  injury  or  disease. 
resulting  in  a  deposit  of  new  bone  between  the 
articular  surfaces  or  in  the  formation  of  fibrous 
adhesions.  In  the  latter  case  the  stiff  joint 
may  be  forcibly  bent  and  the  bond  of  union 
ruptured,  so  as  to  restore  mobility.  Passive 
motion,  massage,  friction  are  the  usual  modes 
of  treatment.  Sometimes,  however,  an  anxs- 
thetic  is  administered  and  the  joints  are  moved 
by  force.     See  Joint,  Diseases  of. 

ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Washtenaw  County,  on  the  Huron  River, 
and  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Ann  Arbor  and 
Toledo  railroads  and  the  Detroit  UnitedRail- 
way.  It  is  situated  amons  the  picturesque  hills 
of  soathem  Michigan,  38  miles  from  Detroit, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
residentiaT  cities  in  the  Middle  West.  Here  is 
the  seat  of  a  famous  school  of  learning,  the 
University  of  Michigan  (see  Michhun,  Uni- 
VEKSiTY  of)  .  Ann  Arbor  has,  among  prominent 
buildings,  an  auditorium  with  seating  capacity 
of  5,(KX);  a  university  hospital,  a  homceo- 
pathic  and  four  other  hospitals,  county  court- 
house;   post-office    building,    high    school    and 


braries.  It  is  the  business  centre  of  a 
large  atpicultural  and  fruit-growing  region 
and  an  important  shipping  point.  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, furniture,  pumps,  engines,  automobile 
accessories,  laces  and  curtains,  steel  baltbcar' 
ings,  boilers,  lumber  products,  organs,  pianos, 
flour,  wagons,  etc.  lite  United  States  census 
of  1914  reported  75  manufacturing  cstablish- 
of   factory  grade,   employing  1,079  per- 


year's  output  was  $2,603,000;  of  this,  $1,301,000 
was  added  by  manufacture.  The  Barton  Dam 
furnishes  water  power,  producing  e1et4tic 
energy  sufficient  for  the  city  and  surrounding 
territory.  The  city  has  an  extensive  electric 
light  system,  waterworks  plant  and'  electric 
traction  lines  connecting  with  Jackson,  Kala- 
maioo.  Battle  Creek,  Detroit  and  other  dties. 
The  waterworks  are  owned  by  the  city.  It  has 
dailv  and  weekly  newspapers  and  one  national 
bank,  three  savings  banks  and  two  branch 
banks.  It  was  originally  settled  in  1824  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1851.  Pop.  (1890) 
9,431;  (1900).  14,509;  (1910)  14317;  (1914) 
14,500,  besides  7,000  students.     ,^  , 
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ANNA,  m.,  dty  In  Union  County,  3S  miles     owner  bent 
northwest    of    Cairo,    on    the    Illinois    Central 
Railroad.    It  contains  a  public  library  and  the 


trict,  whidi  produces  corn,  fruit,  hay,  vegetables 
and  wheat.    Pop.  2,809. 

ANNA  IVAHOVJIA,  Wn^  C-v&'nAv.n?, 
Empress  of  Rnssia:  b.  1693;  d.  28  OcL  174^ 
She  was  the  second  dau^ter  of  Ivan,  brother 
o£  Peter  the  Great  In  1710  she  was  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Courland,  who  died  the  follow- 
ing  year,  the  last  of  his  line.  On  the  death  of 
Peter  II  in  1730  the  Supreme  Council  offered 
her  the  throne.  Under  certain  ccaditions  re- 
stricting the  power  of  the  monarchy.  Oster- 
mann.  her  ionner  preceptor,  and  in  1730 
Chancellor  of  the  Emiure,  furthered  her  came 
before  the  Council,  but  was  later  chaerined  at 
Anding  her  less  amenable  to  his  wisoes  than- 
he  had  hoped.  During  the  earlier  portion  o£ 
her  reign  Russia  was  engaged  in  the  War  of 
the  PoUsh  Succession  and  also  in  war  with 
Turkey  in  the  Crimea  in  1736^9.  At  home 
her  a<uninist ration  under  the  influence  of  Biron 
was  a  very  cruel  one  Thousands  were  exiled 
to  Siberia  and  other  thousands  were  tortured  at 
home.  Among  the  victims  were  Prince  Basil 
'  Dolgoruld  ana  members  of  his  family.  The 
Empress's  health  broke  down  in  174C^  and  sks 
died  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  leaving  the 
throne  to  her  grandnepbew  Ivan,  tmder  the 
regency  of  Biron.    See  Russia. 

ANNA  KARANINA.  The  worid  has  come 
to  regard  ToIstoTs  novel,  'Anna  Kar^ina*  as 
one  of  Its  greatest  masterpieces ;  but  the  author 
himself,  wno  in  the  character  of  Levin  depicted 
bis  own  vain  efforts  to  discover  the  secret  of 
happiness,  began  to  detest  it  before  it  viras  half 
Amshed.  He  called  it  'ordinary  and  empQr,* 
■incoherent,  neither  fish-nor-flesh  stuff*;  he 
even  wanted  to  destroy,  certainly  to  disown  it 
He  slightingly  cfaaracteriied  it  ss  "a  novel, 
sbowinK  how  an  officer  fell  in  love  with  a 
marrieJ  woman.'  The  immediate  incentive  to 
its  composition  was  his  chancing  on  the  com- 
mencement of  a  story  by  Pushkin.  He  cried 
out:  *That  is  the  way  to  begin  a  book,"  and 
on  19  March  1872  began  *Anna  Kartaina'  with 
the  sentence,  "All  happy  families  resemble  one 
another;  eveiy  unhappv  fantily  is  unhappy  In 
its  own  way.*  Its  publication  in  the  Rustiy 
Vytilnik  iRtutian  Messenger),  edited  by 
Katkof,  immediately  aroused  the  greatest  oi- 
thusiasm  in  Russia.  Tolstoi  was  amazed  at  its 
popularity,  but  soon  lost  interest  in  it  and  al- 
lowed months  to  elapse  without  furnishing  the 
expected  ctwv  or  even  correcting  the  proofs. 
WBen  the  Turco-Bussian  War  broke  out  in 
187^  he  brongbt  it  to  a  conclusion  with  n 
chapter  showing  his  disapproval  of  the  voltm- 
tecr  movement  Katkof  refused  to  public  it, 
returned  the  manuscript,  and  printed  a  brief 
irote  to  the  effect  that  the  logical  end  of  the 
novel  was  the  death  of  Anna.  The  extra  sec- 
tion was  included  in  the  definitive  edition  fai 
three  volumes  aggregating  1,381  pages.  The 
novel  is  panoramic;  it  gives  a  multitude  of 
episodes  of  high  life  in  Moscow  and  Saint 
Petersburg  ancTof  country  Hfe  in  the  district 
of  Korannsky.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  con- 
trast the  rather  frivolous  existence  of  a  public 
official  mingling  in  corrupt  social  circles  widi 
the  serious   endeavors   of   ; 


idealistic  land- 


carrying  out  refemu  among  die 

peasantry.  It  also  contrasts  the  hMnely 
■family  happiness*  of  the  conventionalljr  m%T- 
Hed  couple  with  the  irregnlar  relationship  of  s 
married  woman  Knd  a  wealthy  cnunt,  logically 
ending  in  despair  and  death.  It  is  really  two 
stories  in  one.  The  onhaupy  lovo-aSairs  of 
Prince  Stepan  OMonsky  and  of  his  sister  Anna 
bring  into  relief  the  pure  and  deHcate  nntiance 
of  the  Princess  Oblonskaya's  yoiuigest  sister, 
the  Princess  KJtty  Sbcherb&tskaya  with  Kon- 
stantin  Levm,  ■  landed  proprietor,  a  bashful, 
erratic  idealist,  uncertain  of  himself,  makinj;  all 
kinds  of  experiments,  dissatisfied,  but  tugh- 
nunded.  In  Levin  Tolstoi  undoubted^  de-, 
IHCted  his  own  nature  and  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  his  own  observations 
on  philosophy,  ^ronomy  and  reNgion.  '  The 
account  of  Lcvin^  proposal  was  taken  Erectly 
from  Tolstoi's  wooing  of  Miss  Sophia  Beers. 
Indeed  the  author  frequently  drew  his  details 
from  his  own  experiences  and  his  characterisa- 
tions from  his  keen  study  of  his  relatives  and 
friends.  He  painted  from  real  life  the 
gambfing  scenes,  the  hofse-radiig,  the  death  of 
Levin's  disreputable  brother,  the  hunting  epi- 
sodes, the  quaint  and  often  amusing  naivctis 
of  the  peasantiy.  Tht  tragic  suicide  of  Anna 
Kar^nina  was  probably  the  echo  of  a  trage*f 
wUdi  took  place  on  the  isilway  near  Tc^stois 
country  estate^  Yasnava  Polyana.  'Anna 
Kar^na*  Is  often  carUess  in  style  and  con- 
taias  Strang  incongniities,  but  taken  all  in  all 
it  seems  like  a  veridical  history  rather  tlba 
fiction.  It  belongs  to  world-literature.  The 
first  English  trau^tion,  somewhat  expurgated, 
was  mi^e  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  in  188^  but 
revised  and  rendered  complete  in  1899.  Iliere 
are  also  translations  by  Leo  Wiener,  Mrs. 
Constance  Gamett  and  Aylmer  aod  Louise 
Maude. 

Haihah  Haskiu.  D(&K 
ANNA  KARLOVNA,  Snna  karlov-na. 
Regent  of  Russia  during  the  minority  of  her 
SOD  Ivan:  b.  1718;  d.  1746.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburib  and  of  Catharine,  sister  of  the  Em- 
press Anna  Ivanovna.  She  married  Anthony 
Ulric,    Duke    of    Bruns wick-Wolf  enbiittel    in 

1739.  A  son  Ivan  was  bom  to  them  24  Aug. 

1740,  and  was  appointed  her  successor  by  the 
Empress  Anna  ivanovna.  The  latter  died  in 
October  1740,  and  Biron,  whom  she  had  ap- 
pointed regent,  was  soon  overthrown.  Anna 
Karlovna  Uierenpon  proclaimed  herself  Grand 
Duchess  and  Regent  of  Russia,  but  she  showed 
littie  capacity  for  administration  and  soon  fell 
under  the  influence  of  Julia  Mengden,  one  of 
the  ladies  of  her  court.  A  conspiracy  to  place 
Elizabeth,  I'aughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  on  the 
throne  was  successful  and  Elizabeth  was  pro- 
claimed Empress  6  Dec.  1741.  Ivan  was  soon 
afterward  murdered  at  the  castle  of  Schlussel- 
burg^  Anna  and  her  husband  were  condemned 
to  pnson  for  life  and  confined  at  ICholmogory 
on  the  White  Sea,  where  she  died  in  1746.  Her 
husband  survived  her  34  years,  and  died  in 
prison  in  1780. 

ANNA    LBOPOLDOVHA.     See   Ahka 
Kamlovna. 

ANNALS  OP  A  SPORTSMAN,  a  work 
by  Ivan  TurgenefT,  consists  of  22  short  sketches  . 

of  Russian  peasant  life,  appearing  in  book  fonn  QQ  [^ 
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. .     n  a  luiiilu^  trip  tkrourii  I 

conmi^  districti,  noting  tbe  local  life  and  lodal 
conditKnu,  and  giving  Iratkful  ttudici  of  ibe 
MMe  of  the  snfs  before  their  libention  by 
Alexander  II ;  his  book  being  one  of  the  agen- 
da that  brougfat  about  that  reform. 

AKNAH,  In'nam'.    See  Anah. 

ANHAHABOE, 

port  town,  with  a  fo-,  _.- 

miles  east  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
one  time  z  principal  mari  for  slaves,  in  trafiiclc- 
ing  in  which  many_  of  its  inhabitants  became 
wealthy,  and  is  still  a  place  of  considerable 
tnde.     Pop,  about  5,000, 

ANNAN,  Scottish  seaport  and  oarliamen- 
Wi  borough  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  Oie  Annan 
River.  It  has  railroad  connection  with  Glas- 
gow, Carlisle  and  Edinburgh,  and  water  con- 
nection with  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven.  The 
important  manufactures  are  tanning,  rope- 
weaving  and  cotton -spinning. 

ANNAN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  having  a 
course  of  about  50  miles,  flowing  from  north  tn 
south  through  the  centre  of  Dumfriesshire  to 
the  Solway  Firth,  its  sources  being  not  far 
from  those  of  the  Tweed  and  Gyde. 

ANNAPOLIS,  Md,  the  capital  and  poet 
of  entry  of  Maryland  and  county-seat  of  /ume 
Arundel  County;  on  the  Severn  River,  two 
miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the  Uaiyland 
and  the  Annapolis,  Baltunore  and  Washington 
electric  railroads.  It  is  26  miles  southeast  of 
Baltimore  and  30  miles  northeast  of  Washing- 
ton, D,  C.  It  is  also  connected  by  boat  with 
Baltimore  and  other  cities  on  the  bay.  It  is  in 
a  fruit  and  berry-growing  region;  has  oyster- 
pacldng  plants,  marine  railway,  glass  factory, 
two  banks,  daily,  weekly  and  otherperiodicafa, 
and  a  t>i^>t>erty  valuation  of  $3,000,000.  An- 
na[K)lis  is  widely  known  as  the  seat  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  (qv.),  with  its 
beautiful  new  buildings  and  grounds  on  which 
the  ^vemment  has  expended  $15,000,000.  The 
marine  barracks  and  naval  experiment  stations 
are  also  situated  here.  Saint  John's  College, 
the  first  free  school  in  America,  was  established 
in  Annapolis  in  1696-  there  are  good  schools, 
a  fine  new  high  school  and  a  preparatory 
school  foi'  the  naval  academy.  The  State  build- 
ings include  the  Colonial  State  House  dating 
from  1772,  recently  rebuilt,  and  the  little 
treasury  building.  There  are  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  churches  and  the  historic  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Saint  Anne  first  erected  in 
1695.  A  convent,  a  house  of  Redcmptorist 
Fathers,  formerly  the  Carroll  residence,  and 
some  of  the  finest  colonial  mansions  in  the 
counti7  are  among  other  points  of  interest,  as 
well  as  the  bronze  statues  of  Gen.  John  de 
Kalb  and  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney.  The 
citv  was  founded  in  1649  and  was  first  named 
Providence.  It  received  its  present  name  in 
honor  of  Queen  Anne  and  was  made  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  in  1694;  in  1708  it  was 
given  a  charter  by  die  Queen.  Annapolis 
olayed  an  important  part  m  early  American 
history.  On  19  Oct.  1774  the  brig  Pirn's 
Stuart  laden  with  tea  was  burned  tn  the  har- 
bor in  protest  af^sst  the  t&xation  of  the  colo- 
nies by  Great  Britain;  the  first  Federal  Coosti- 
tutkmal  Convention  wad  held  here  in  1786,  and 


8,643.   Consult  RidgekT.  'AmbIs  of  Ami^iolis' 
(Bahimore  1841),  and  Powdl.  'Historic  Towns 
of  the  Southern  Statcs>   (New  York  1900). 
ANNAPOLIS     COVVIKT10N.       This 

small  gathering  was  held  H  SepL  1786^  to  dis- 
cuss proposed  changes  in  tbe  Articles  of  Cmi- 
federation.  By  the  time  it  met,  the  Confedera- 
tion had  Utterly  brcdcen  down :  Congress  could 
not  find  means  to  carry  on  the  government  and 
tbe  Annapolis  Convention  was  anxiousb'  kx^ced 
to  as  the  last  hope  by  the  buaness  interests. 
Onij  five  Stales  were  actually  reprMented,— 
New  Yoric,  New  Jer«^,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  Virginia.  These,  however,  were  pre- 
cisely the  ones  which  wished  the  entire  Confed- 
eration remodeled.  New  Jersey  bad  instructed 
its  delegates  to  accept  nomine  but  a  new  Fed- 
eral government ;  and  the  New  York  group, 
headed  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  equally 
Ecalous  for  a  stronger  system.  John  Dickinson, 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  was  made  chairman;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report,  which 
was  drafted  by  Hamilton,  though  be  was  not 
on  the  committee.  This  report  recommended 
that  the  States  thev  represented  should  agree, 
and  ti7  to  induce  the  others  to  agree,  'to  meet 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  of  the 
next  May,  to  consider  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  and  devise  such  further  pro- 
visions as  should  appear  necessary  to  raider 
the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  government 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  nation;  and 
to  report  to  Cot^ress  such  an  act  as,  when 
agreed  to  by  them  and  confirmed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  every  State,  should  effectually  pro- 
vide for  the  same'  lliey  then  adjourned;  but 
this  call  led  to  the  convention  of  1787,  where  the 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

ANNAS  (Hebrew,  «merdfnl»),  a  Jewish 
high  priest;  appointed  high  priest  by  Quirinus, 
proconsul  of  Syria,  about  /  a.d.,  and  .deposed  by 
Valerius  Gratus,  procurator  of  Judea,  in  14  a.d. 
His  family  was  wealthy  and  he  was  evidently 
very  influential,  as  the  office  of  high  priest  was 
held  by  five  of  his  sons  and  his  son-in-law, 
Caiaphas,  before  36  a.d.  In  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  iii,  2;  John  xviii,  13;  Acts  iv,  6)  Annas 
is  mentioned  as  high  priest  conjointly  with 
Caiaphas.  The  first  hearing  of  Tesus  was  be- 
fore Annas,  who  sent  him  oound  to  Caiaphas. 

ANNATES,  an'nUi,  »  certain  portion  of 
the  year's  fruits  or  revenues  paid  to  the  Pope 
and  his  court  The  term  properly  denotes  the 
sum  of  half  a  year's  revenue  of  a  vacant  bene- 
fice (q.v.)  payable  by  the  new  incumb^t  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  also  used  to  indicate  the  tribute 
every  bishop  or  mitred  abbot  was  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  the  Pope  and  cardi- 
nals, and  the  lesser  sums  they  contributed  for 
the  support  of  members  of  the  Papal  household. 
These  tributes  or  taxes  were  frequently  a  cause 
of  contention  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil 


and  Constance,  and  gradually  alt  the  i 
tributes  were  abolished.  In  the  Coimcil  of 
Basel  it  was  decided  to  abolish  every  tribute  of 
this  land,  but  to  raise  rcvenitcs  for  tbe  anti- 
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pope  Felix  exactions  doubly  severe  were  im- 
posed on  his  adherents.  In  Germany  the 
mytnent  was  Mtisfactoritr  regulated  io  the 
CoDosrdat  of  Vienna  (1448)  and  after  several 
tnodifications  it  was  finally  abolished  in  1803. 
In  Prance  the  payment  was  stipulated  in  a  Coii- 
cordat  between  Innocent  X  and  Francis  I;  it 
was  finally  refused  entirely  in  1789,  and  its 
abolition  recognized  in  the  Concordat  of  1801. 
In  &iKland  such  sums  were  first  paid  to  the 
archUuiop  of  Canterbury,  later  to  the  Pope, 
and  transferred  to  the  Crown  in  1S34,  the  sov- 
ereign at  present  retaining  on1y_  those  derived 
from  bi^oprics  and  Crown  livings,  the  rest, 
since  Queen  Anne's  time  (see  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty),  goinp  to  increase  the  poorer  livings. 
The  Pope  used  them  to  su[)port  himself,  tne 
cardinals  and  other  papal  officials;  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  nuncios,  legates,  bishops  exiled 
from  their  sees,  princes  deprived  of  their 
thrones,  envoys  and  vicars  apostolic  to  mis- 
sionary countries.  As  this  source  of  revenue 
has  been  constantly  falling  off  during  the  past 
century,  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  Catholics,  known  as  ■Peter's 
Pence"  (qv.).  Consult  Ferraris,  'Prompta 
Bibliotheca.'    See  FissT  Fruits. 

ANNATTO,  5n-nat't6,  ANATTO,  or  AR- 
NOTTO,  a  small  tree  which  grows  in  Central 
and  South  America.  The  seeds  are  surrounded 
with  a  thin  cOating  of  waxy  pulp,  which  is  sep- 
arated  from  them  by  washing  in  water,  pass- 
ing the  liquid  through  a  sieve  and  allowing 
the  suspended  pulp  to  deposit  The  water  is 
then  dnined  away  and  the  paste  dried,  till  it 
is  a  thick,  stiff,  unctuous  mass.  In  this  state 
it  has  a  dark  orange-red  color  and  is  known  as 
•roll*  or  "flag*  amotto,  according  to  the  form 
in  which  it  is  put  up,  but  when  further  dried  it 
is  called  *cake*  amotto.  It  is  much  used  by 
South  American  Indians  for  jmnting  their 
bodies;  among  civilized  communities  its  princi- 
pal use  is  for  coloring  butter,  cheese  and  var- 
nishes. It  yields  a  fugitive  bi^t  orange  color, 
and  is  to  some  extent  used  alone,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  dyes,  in  the  dyeing  of  silks  and 
in  calico  printing. 


1664;  d.  20  July  1714.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  James  11.  then  Duke  of  York,  and 
Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clareft- 
don,  and  was  educated  according  to  the  princ^ 
pies  of  the  English  Church.  In  1683  she  was 
married  to  Pnnce  George,  brother  to  King 
Christian  V  of  Denmark.  On  the  arrival  <a 
riie  Prince  of  Orange  in  1668  Anne  desired  to 
remain  with  her  father;  but  was  prevailed  upon 
by  Lord  Churchill,  afterward  Duke  of  Marl- 
borouf^.  and  his  wife,  to  join  the  triumphant 
party.  After  the  dcadi  of  WilUam  ID  in  17ES 
•she  ascended  the  English  throne.  Her  character 
was  amiable  but  lacking  in  firmness,  and  she 
was  infltienced  first  by  Marlborough  and  his 
wife  and  afterward  by  her  favorite,  Mrs.  Ma»- 
ham.  Most  of  the  principal  events  of  her 
reign  are  connected  widi  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  The  onl^  important  acquisition 
that  England  made  by  it  was  Gibraltar,  captured 
in  1704.  Another  very  important  event  of  this 
reign  was  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
under  the  name  of  Great  Bntain,  which  was  ac- 
complished in  1707.     She  seems  to  have  long 


cheridicd  a  widi  to  secure  the  succession  to  ber 
brother  James,  but  dns  was  frustrated  1^  the 
intemal  dissenuons  of  the  Cabinet  Gneved 
at  the  disappointment  of  her  secret  wishes,  she 
fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  letharoy  and 
died.  The  reign  of  AAne  was  distinfruished  by 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  British  arms. 
Consult  Oldmixon,  'Life  of  Queen  Anne' 
(1716);  Ashton,  'Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne>   (1882). 

ANNB,  Sftint,  wife  of  Joachim  and  mother 
of  the  'Virgin  Mary.  The  CathoUc  Church  cele- 
brates her  feast  day  on  26  July, 

ANNE,  Siiter,  the  sister  of  Fatima  in  the 
tale  of  'Bluebeard-*  From  the  lop  of  the 
castle  tower  she  awaits  the  arrival  of  their 
brothers  to  rescue  them. 

ANNKALINO,  a  process  to  which  metals 
and  glass  are  subjected  in  order  to  increase 
their  ductility,  or  lessen  their  liability  to  frac- 
ture under  sudden  stress.  It  is  usually  effected 
by  heating  the  substance  to  be  annealed  until  it 
approaches  softness^  and  then  allowing  it  to 
cool  very  slowly.  Cot^r,  however,  is  .best  an- 
nealed ty  hating  it  to  a  hi|^  temperature  and 
then  phinging  it  immediately  into  water.  Met- 
als that  arc  to  be  annealed  should  be  heated  in 
close  vessels,  so  that  they  may  not  be  affected 
by  direct  contact  with  the  fuel  It  is  not  un- 
cooimon  to  anneal  targe  masses  of  metal  or 
glass  by  allowing  the  fires  in  the  heating  fur- 
nace to  go  out,  and  pertnittinRthe  furnace  and 
its  contents  to  cool  together.  The  articles  to  be 
aim^ed  are  also  often  buried,  wlule  still  hot 
in  lime,  ashes  or  some  other  poor  conductor  of 
heat  and  left  until  cold.  Metals  that  are  to  be 
drawn  into  wire  or  rolled  into  sheets,  or  pressed 
into  complicated  shapes,  usually  require  an- 
nealing during  the  process,  as  otiierwise  they 
are  likely  to  become  brittle  and  crack  or  break. 
Zinc,  however,  ^ows  strong  and  flexible  as  It 
is  drawn  into  wire,  thou^  it  loses  its  flexibility 
and  regains  its  crystalline  structure  if  kept  in 
boiling  water  for  a  time.  It  is  usually  taught 
that  the  obiect  of  annealing  is  to  soften  the 
material  sumciently  to  allow  molecules  to  move 
slightly  among  themselves,  and  thus  relieve  the 
strains  previously  introduced  bv  sudden  cooling, 
or  by  toe  violent  stresses  to  wnich  the  material 
has  Dcen  subjected  in  the  process  of  working. 
This  theory  is  very  possibly  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  anomalous  cases  of  copper  and 
zinc,  cited  above,  show  that  it  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  first  approximation  to  the  ideal  theorv 
of  annealing,  which  has  yet  to  be  discovereiL 
See  Tempekiitg. 

'ANNBCY,  km'tt,  town  of  eastern  France, 
situated  in  the  central  (nrt  of  the  department 
of  Haute  Savoie  at  the  northwest  end  of  Lake 
Annecy.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
.wool  ^nd  steel,  and  contains  many  buildings  of 
lustoncal  interest,  including  a  cathedral  and 
the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Gcnevois.  Pc^. 
iOraut  15,000. 

ANNENSKI,  Ifibold  Peoduoiricb. 
a-n6n'ske,  Russian  publicist  and  social  worker: 
b.  1343.  He  spent  his  childhood  in  Siberia, 
where  his  father  was  engaged  in  military  serv- 
ice. He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law  at 
tiie  University  of  Saint  Petersburg  in  1867  and 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  faistoiy  and  philology  in 
-1873.    In  IBN  he  entered  the  civil  service,  tak- 
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iat  first  a  position  ia<  the  ofiiM  of  the  gtale 
comptroller  and  later  (1673)  in  the  ststitlical 
department  of  the  Mitiistiy  oi  Ways  and  Means. 
At  the  some  time  he  was  active  as  a  writer. 
He  oontributed  articles,  mainly  on  &iianc<  and 
economics,  to  OtechesUvnnmya  Zafiski,  Diela, 
Zkumai  of  the  Uinistry  of  Ways  and  Hem, 
and  the  newspaper  Rutskaya  Pravda.  His 
articles  in  the  Dulo  entitled  'Sketches  of  the 
New  Direction  in  the  Science  of  Eooaotny'  inr- 
ticniarly  attracted  attention.  His  literary  activi- 
ties were  interrupted  by  Iws  arrest  for  {larticipa- 
tion  in  the  Nechayev  affair.  He  was  released  in 
two  months  and  rearrested  twice,  in  1879  and 
1880.  His  second  arrest  was  fallowed  by  exile 
to  western  Siberia  for  'political  offenses.*  In 
1881  he  was  transferred  to  Sviyazhk,  govern- 
ment of  Kazan.  Freed  from  police  supervision, 
he  settled  fint  in  Kaian  (1881)  and  later  (1883) 
in  Nizhni- Novgorod,  holding  in  both  cities  the 
position  of  head  statistician  of  the  Zemstvo.  At 
that  time  he  contributed  to  VoUkbi  Vygtin^, 
Riuskoye  Slovo  and  other  journals.  In  1995  he 
relumed  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  became 
head  statistician  of  the  Municipal  Court  He  was 
then  also  ctvmected  with  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  Rutskoye  Bogalsh/o  and  tince  1904  has 
been  its  director-in-dsief.  He  also  wrote  for 
the  Free  Economical  Society.  He  waa  inter- 
ested in  politics  and  directed  protests  againrt 
the  oppressions  of  the  govennncnt.  He  was 
exiled  from  Saint  Petersburg  in  1901  and  again 
in  1904^  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  re- 
turned to  Saint  Petersburg  and  continued  Us 
|ioliticaI  activities  as  a  director  of  the  Enandyor 
tion  League.  In  1905  he  was  a^a  arrested  as 
one  of  Ac  deputies  of  the  Wnters'  Lea^  of 
Saint  Petersburg  sent  to  Utnister  Witte  with  the 
request  to  avert  an  expected  bloodshed.  In  1906 
he  became  one  of  the  fonsdert  of  the  Peoolc's 
Socialistic  party  (Narodno'Sotdalisticheskaya 
Partiya). 

ANNBSLBY,  Samad,  English  Non-con- 
formist clermman:  b.  near  Warwick  in  1620; 
d.  in  1686.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  chaplain  at  lea  and  later 
as  parish  priest  of  two  different  London  con- 
gregations. He  refused  to  conform  to  the  *Act 
of  Uniformity"  and  suffered  severe  persecu- 
tions. He  became  a  leader  of  die  Puritans 
and  preached  almost  daily.  De  Foe_  knew  him 
well  and  wrote  an  elegy  on  him.  It  is  said  that 
'the  Non-conformists  considered  him  a  second 
Saint  Paul."  He  was  the  father  of  27  children. 
Susannah,  his  25th  child,  became  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Wesley  and  was  the  mother  of  19  chil- 
dren, among  whom  were  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  and  Charies,  die  hymn 
■writer. 

ANHESLEY,  6tH  easl  of  (Francis),  son 
of  the  5th  earl :  b.  1884.  He  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  1908.  He  had  lalcen  up  aviation  some 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War,  and  had  gone  throuKh  some  exciting  aerial 
adventures  during  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912^13 
.on  tht  nie  of  the  Balkan  allict.  Hc'Si^se- 
quetitly  joined  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Re- 
serve as  sub-lieutenant.  He  had  spent  a  few 
days  at  home  on  furlough  from  the  wcrtem 
■front,  and  on  5  Nov.  1914  started  from  East^ 
church  in  an  aeroplsne  piloted  by  Flight  Lieut, 
diaries  F.  Beevor  R.N.,  tn  ro*tt  for  Franca. 
They  were  shot  aoira  fay  die  (ktmans  whflb 


flyhig  over  Oitend,'  aad  both  were  instantly 
k»ted. 

ANNEXATION,  politicaHy,  the  formal  fai- 
corporation  ^  a  state  with  itself  of  territory 
previously  under  anodier  Bovemmenl;  tnually 
territory  contiguous  to  itself  or  its  colonial  pos- 
sessions, or  an  insular  neighbor,  but  only  be- 
cause other  annexations  arc  rarely  desired,  not 
from  any  principle  of  international  law.  The 
annexation  may  be  by  purchase,  peaceful  ces- 
sion or  conquest.  Existing  laws  and  local  au- 
thorities do  not  lose  thdr  binding  force  and  title 
to  obedience  till  the  formal  act  of  annexation  is 
jiassed  by  the  new  power,  or  treaty  or  proclama- 
tion validates  it,  even  after  cession  by  the  old; 
though  that  cession  cancels  all  l^al  relation  to 
the  farmer  soverdgn  power. 

Annezatlont  to  the  United  8tates.'~(l) 
The  Louisiana  Purchase  (q.v.)  from  Napoleon, 
1803:  1^171,931  square  miles,  including  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  south  of  lat.  31°  5.;  the  whole 


tory;  Oloradb  and  Wyoming  east  of  the  Rod^ 
Mountains;  Kansas,  exccjit  the  southwest  por- 
tion south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  Minne- 
sota west  of  die  MissisMpin.  This  was  boUKfai 
byjefferson's  administration  for$lS,000,000,|3,- 
750,000  of  it  in  assumption  of  claims  of  Amer- 
ican citttens  against  France.  The  preliminary 
convention  was  signed  by  Liraigston  and  Mon- 
roe 30  April  1803,  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  In  special  session  19  Oct.  1803,  and  by  the 
House  Ae  ZStfa,^ —  the  extreme  Federalists  op- 
posing it  as  unconstitutional,  aiid  die  President 
acknowledging  it  to  be  so,  but  necessary. 

(2)  Florida  (q.v.),  1819-21,  from  Spain: 
59^  square  miles;  price  $5^000,000,  entirely  in 
assumption  by  the  United  States  of  claims  of 
its  citizens  against  Spain,  and  the  relinquish- 
ment by  it  of  claim  to  Texas  and  the  boundary 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  treaty  was  si^ed  Iqr 
■the  Spanish  Mmister  at  Washington,  22  Feb. 
1819;  Spain  refused  to  ratify  it  till  after  two 
years  of  vain  insistence  that  the  United  States 
should  refuse  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
ithe  South  American  States. 

(3)  Texas  (q.v.),  1845:  376^133  square  miles. 
Texas,  originally  inrt  of  tkt  Mexican  province 
of  Coumita,  obuined  its  d^  facto  independence 
in  the  War  of  1836  against  Mexico,  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  odier  powers  in  1837,  and  at  once 
be^m  the  attempts  for  admisaon  into  tbe 
United  States  which  had  been  the  uHimate  ob- 
Jecl  of  its  first  colonization  by  Southern  settlers. 
In  the  previous  April  a  trea^  of  annexation 
with  Texas  had  been  coocluoed,  but  was  re- 
jected by  tJbe  Senate.-  President  Tyler  on  tbe 


amexation;  it  acceded  unanimausly,  a  popular 
convention  of  4  July  ratified  the  actioti,  and  tbe 
annexation  was  completed  by  a  joint  resolution 
-of  the  United  States  House  16  Dec  IMS,  and 
of  the  Senate  on  the  2Zd.  It  daisied  west  to 
tbe  Rio  Grande,  taking  in  all  the  iamemoriaUy 
Spanish  province  of  Coahuila,  a  draimstance 
wUch  led  to  the  Mexicaa  War. 

(4)  New  Mexico  and  Umer  Cafi  forma, 
Miied  (ram  Mexico  in  the  War  of  1847,  and 
annexed  by  the  treaty  of  Guadahipe-Hidalgo, 
2  Feb.  1S48:  545^83  square  milei.    Besides  gie 
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{iresent  State  o^  CaBfomia  it  included  Utah 
and  Nevada,  the  most  of  Aiiiona  and  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Price,  $15,000,000,  and  the  assumption  by 
the  United  States  of  $3,250,000  in  claims  of  its 
citizens  against  Mexico.  The  portion  of  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  claimed  by 
Texas,  which  afterward  received  $10,000,000 
from  the  United  States  in  release. 

(5)  The  Gadsden  Purchase  (q.v.),  1853, 
from  Mexico :  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico from  the  (^la  Valley  to  Chihuahua  (the 
Mesilla  Valley),  45,535  square  miles;  price 
$10,000,000. 

(6)  Alaska    (q.v.),    1867;    590,884    square 


of  30  March,  rati- 


miles ;  price,  $7,200,000.    Boi^t  by  the  United 
States  fr.       " * 

(7^^  Hawaii,  6  July  1898;  6,740  square  miles; 
price,  a  compensation  to  the  Queen,  Liliuokalani, 
recently  adjusted  at  $200,000.  Annexed  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

(8)  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Guam  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  1898;  taken  from 
Spain  as  the  result  of  war;  ceded  by  Treaty  of 
Paris,  10  Dec.  1898;  about  150,000  square  miles; 
price,  $20,000,000,  plus  $100,000  subsequently  paid 
for  two  small  islands  omitted  from  the  treaW. 

(9)  Tutuila,  with  the  smaller  islets  of  Tau. 
Oncsinga  and  Ofu,  of  the  Samoan  group,  1899; 
54  square  miles,  including  the  harbor  of  Pago- 
Pa^o ;  obtained  by  tripartite  treaty  with  Great 
Bntain  and  Germany. 

(10)  A  number  of  small  scattered  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  taken  at  different  recent  times, 
including  Wake,  January  1899.  See  Uhitcd 
States  —  Territorial  Expansion. 

ANNIB  KILBURN,  a  novel  of  New  Ei«- 
land  life,  by  W.  D.  Howells.  published  in  1^. 
It  is  a  character  study  of  a  woman  in  her  later 

Kuth  who  returns  to  her  native  town  after  a 
ig  sojourn  in  Rome,  unfitted  by  her  life  abroad 
for  sympathy  with  her  girlbood  friends,  yet 
wiUi  no  diminution  in  the  strength  of  her  Puri' 


ANNIHILATION  is  the  name  of  a  doc- 
trine held  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  It  means  the  exaltation  of  the 
righteous  and  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 
Brahmanism  holds  a  periodic  annihilation.  It 
is  said  that  the  Siamese  hold  annihilation  as  the 
crowning  reward  of  virtue.  There  are  some 
traces  of  a  belief  in  the  theory  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Church  fathers.  Jonathan  Edwards 
had  a  long  controversy  with  Dr.  Chauncey  on 
the  subject.  Later  Archbishop  Whately  held 
the  same  view  regarding  the  wicked.  From 
1850  to  1660  the  question  was  much  discussed. 
It  is  now  a  dead  question  in  theological  circles. 

ANNISTON,  Sn'nls-lSiL  Ala.,  city,  capital 
of  Calhoun  County;  on  the  Louisville  &  N.  and 
Southern  railroads,  62  miles  northeast  of  Birm- 
ingham. It  is  in  one  of  the  most  important 
coal-  and  iron-mining  regions  of  the  country; 
is  a  trade  centre  for  cotton  and  agricultural 
products ;  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  cast-iron  iMping,  cotton  goods, 
bricks,  cordage  and  other  articles.  The  Unitea 
States  census  of  1914  reported  40  manufactur- 
ing establishments  of  factory  grade,  employing 
2,491  persons,  of  whom  2,327  were  wage 
earners,  receiving  annually  $1,023,000  in  wages. 


The  capital  engaged  aggregated  $3,810,000,  and 
the  year's  output  was  valued  at  $4,365,000:  of 
this.  $1^19,000  was  added  by  manufacture.  An- 
niston  is  the  seat  of  the  Southern  Female  Col- 
lege, the  Noble  Female  Institute  and  the  Ala- 
bama Presbyterian  College  for  young  men ;  has 
three  national  banks,  numerous  fine  churches 
and  other  public  buildings.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Woodstock  Iron  Company  in  1872  and  re- 
ceived a  city  charter  in  1879.  Pop  (1910) 
12.794;   (1916)   15.000. 

ANNONACKA,  9n-6-na'ct-c,  the  custard- 
apple  family,  a  group  of  trees  and  shrubs  with 
simple,  alternate  leayes,  destitute  of  stipules,  by 
which  character  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
Magnoliacea,  to  which  they  are  otherwise 
closely  allied.  Their  flowers  are  commonly  axil- 
lary, sometimes  terminal.  The  calyx  is  per* 
sistent,  with  three  deep  divisions.  The  corolla 
is  formed  of  six  petals,  disposed  in  two  series. 
The  stamens  are  very  numerous,  forming  sev- 
eral series;  their  filament  short,  their  anthers 
almost  sessile.  The  car|>e]s,  generally  aggre- 
gated in  great  numbers  in  the  centre  of  the 
nower,  are  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  con- 
nected; each  of  them  has  a  sii^le  cell  which 
contains  one  or  more  ovules  attached  to  the 
inner  suture;  and  often  forming  as  many  dis- 
tinct fruits  (rarely  one  only  in  consequence  of 
abortion)  ;  sometimes  Ihey  are  united  together 
and  form  a  Idnd  of  Se^y,  scaly  cone.  The 
seeds  have  a  homy  endosperm  deeply  grooved, 
and  this  is  another  character  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  Magnoliacett.  The  An- 
nonacea  are  mostly  tropical  plants  belonging 
both  to  the  Old  and  New  Worids,  the  pawpaw 
(,Asimina  Iriloba)  being  the  best-known  Amer- 


uie  leaves  and  flowers,  and  t.   ..   ._  _._ ___ 

the  fruit  all  of  which  parts  are  consequently 
employed  in  the  countries  of  which  the  plants 
are  native  as  remedies  and  for  seasoning.  Many 
of  them  yield  likewise  an  edible  and  nutritious 
fruit,  extremely  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

ANNUAL,  in  botany,  a  pbnt  which  gertni- 
nates,  grows  and  produces  its  seed  in  a  single 
growing  season,  after  which  it  dies.  Plants 
which  are  annuals  in  temperate  r^ons  ma^,  in 
tropical  countries,  Uve  for  several  years.  Winter 
annuals  are  plants  which  germinate  in  autumn, 
persist  throurii  the  winter,  then  flower,  pro- 
duce seed  and  die. 

ANNUALS,  in  literature,  the  name  given 
to  a  class  of  publications  enjoying  at  one  time 
an_  immense  yearly  circulation,  and  distin- 
guished by  great  magnificence  both  in  binding 
and  illustration,  which  render  them  much 
sought  after  as  Christmas  and  New  Year  pres- 
ents. Their  contents  were  chiefly  prose  tales 
and  ballads,  lyrics  and  other  verse.  The  earliest 
was  the  'Forget-me-not.'  started  In  1822,  and 
followed  next  year  by  the  'Friendship's  Offer- 
ing.* The  'Literary  Souvenir'  was  begun  in 
1824  and  the  'Keepsake'  in  1827.  Among  the 
names  of  the  editors  occur  those  of  Alane  A. 
Watts  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
Lady  Blessington  and  Mary  Howitt.  The  pop- 
ulanty  of  the  annuals  reached  its  zenith  about 
1829,  when  no  less  than  17  made  their  appear- 
ance; in  1856  the  'Keepsake,'  the  last  of  the 
series,  ceased  to  exist. 
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